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\r»RVH\\I LINLOLM TIIIv PROPHET OF DEMOCRACY 

lU Dk ht \ u 1) , Lrc riRi r i\ Tiir DnPARTAffiXT 

Oh P()i,nn-\i- hcn\c[, Stvxi r\i\rKsin or io'wv 


I T i*! "iven to Xnietica l)y ,i loitunate 
chaiKC to cOelirato each h'chruaivthe 
bn til oi its two "teat national hciocs, 
Washinjiton and Lincoln Washington 
was the Father ot the Republic, Lincoln, 
its Savior I incoln, howeici, did mine 
than guide the I nion thiough the Cud 
Wai, nioie than sohe the (juestions of 
bis tunc He ptesented to \menca and 
tothew'otid a noble and inspiring exam- 
ple of the s[)nit of demociacy He was, 
in fact, applied denioctaci, 

In some \va_\ Lincoln remains to me 
veiy leniote— leinote asCiomwell, leinote 
as Napoleon, remote as Shivap the (heat 
I have, howcvei, spaied no cilorts to 
comprelicnd bomething of the subtle and 
complex personality of Lincoln I have 
found it cxtiaouhnaiilv moving to see and 
talk with people whose hands dasfied 
those ot Lincoln I have walked the 
streets trod by Lincoln I have vnsited 
the house lived in by Lincoln I have 
stood bai chead bdore the national monu- 
ment at Spnngtield wheie leposes all that 
is earthly ot tlie mat tyred President 
And yet this matchless leader of men le- 
mains to me so fai and so distant 

One hundred and eleven yeais ago last 
month, Abraham Lincoln was hot n in the 
backwoods of Kentucky The life of this 
man who rose ftom the humble occupation 
of a farm laborer to the Presidency of the 
American Republic is of thrilling dramatic 
interest. He was horn and bred undet 


the disadvantages of extreme want and 
pov-ei tv , hut he trained himself to be a 
great leader, a “man of the people ” So 
can all young Indians, if they will When 
Lincoln was called from his law office 
in Illinois to the White House in Wash- 
ington, he had little training m guiding 
the destiny of a nation, then on the verge 
of a ternble Civil War He had no large 
executive experience He was never a 
student m a college or even a high school 
Lincoln himseli stated that the sum of 
all the schooling he had in his life did 
not amount to— one year He studied 
English grammar after he was twenty- 
three lie did not know the mysteries of 
Euclid till he entered the United States 
Congress Lincoln’s own explanation of 
his education vvas that he “picked up 
bom time to tune under the pressure of 
necessity’’ what he knew Lincoln did, 
hovvev'ei, have a veiy real education 
in the univeisity of hard knocks, he 
was giaduated from the university of 
humanity 

Abraham Lincoln was a man of sterling 
character He wms a rare combination 
of heart, conscience and intellect He 
knew America as lew people ever did. 
He knew' the soul of the American people 
by the only way possible— by actual con- 
tact He vvas the friend of every farmer, 
every labomer, every good and true man 
and woman. Sincere and simple, he was 
modest as an Indian girl Lincoln, hhe 
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Vidyasagar, had the heart of a Bengali 
mother, full of the mdk of human kind- 
ness There was no glint of selfishness in 
him, and it was his magnanimity which 
led Tolstoy to speak of him as a “Chnst 
m miniature ” Lincoln had that undefin- 
able elusive something in him which 
marked him for a natural born hero — a 
hero that could kindle imagination and 
stir hearts No wonder an admirer of his 
exclaimed “I believe in God Almighty and 
Abraham Lincoln ” By every act and 
word Lincoln proved that 

“The bravest are the tenderest, 

The loving are the daring ” 

Withal he was a very human man 
There was in him a perpetual fount of 
refreshing humor He was a man who 
could open his Cabinet meeting with a 
reading of some chapters from a humorous 
book, then assuming a graver tone, in- 
form the cabinet members that he had 
made up his mind to issue an Emanapa- 
tion Proclamation Other times in serious 
debates on affairs of government, he 
would finish arguments with a homely 
story about “a man out in Sangamon 
County ” All this shocked the cold 
matter-of-fact people, who regarded a 
hearty laugh as profanity They took 
Lincoln to be a light-hearted tnfler. How 
httle they plumbed the depth of Lincoln’s 
mind ^ I thmk Lincoln would have been 
much appreciated in India by Vivekananda 
who used to say, “to laugh is better than 
to pray ” The octogenarian ex-senator 
Chauncey Depew in his “Foreword” to the 
fifteen-volume Library ot Oratory has set 
down what Lincoln told him concerning 
the use of humor in his speeches 

“I am sorely criticised because I tell stories 
and crack jokes They say it detracts from the 
dignity of my office and injures my influence 
But I have found in my career that plain people 
— take them as they run— are more easily in- 
fluenced and convinced through the medium of 
a broad and humorous illustration than in any 
other way, and what the hypercritical, calcu- 
lating few think, I do not care ” 

With every passing year, the greatness 
of Lincoln IS being appreciated more and 
mote It is, therefore, worth while to 
kli6w the real secret of his greatness. 
W*herein lay that superb mastery that he 


exercised over man’s imagination ’ The 
key to Lincoln’s power is to be found in 
his genuine love for his fellow-men He 
had the supreme ability to put himself in 
the place of others, to see and think and 
feel with ‘them As a President, as a man, 
he paid his highest respect to the “plain 
people” His earnest, finished eloiptence 
fairly glows with impassioned devotion 
to the people His life and sayings seem 
to embody the spiritual promise of demo- 
cracy “The Lord prefers common-looking 
people,” remarked Lincoln, “that is why 
He made so many of them ” Those w ho 
aspire to be the leaders of the Young India 
will do well to cut out and paste in then* 
hats or turbans, as the case may be, the 
following Lincolnic “You can fool all 
the people some of the tune, and some of 
the people all of the time , but you cannot 
fool all of the people all of the time.” 

It IS said that during the Civil War, a 
foreign military officer apjilied for a com- 
mission in the Union army and was practi- 
cally promised the coveted prize Then 
the man called on President Lincoln and 
mentioned his letter of nobility as a 
clincher. “Oh, never mind,” said Lincoln, 
“you will find that no obstacle to your 
advancement ” Oh, how I wish Lincoln 
could be in India with that stinging 
rebuke in his lips every time a man seeks 
a military or political preferment pist 
because of his so-called “noble birth 

The great Irish leader Daniel O’Connell 
m one of his oratorical outbursts declared 
that number one m the human race is the 
Irishman , but I maintain that number 
one in the human race is the common 
man everywhere He is immeasurably 
superior to any aristocracy of any 
land It may be contended that the 
ordinary man lacks the culture and the 
finish of the nch , but what of it ^ He 
has many virtues which the rich have not. 
The plain man is the diamond in the 
rough. He IS better than an aristocrat 
because of his “high qualities, inestimable 
virtues, and true piety and religious 
fidelity” of character If he is not better, 
he is at least potentially as good aa aoj 
Lord or Duke, Raja or Maharaja, and w 
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wile m worth of character is as good as 
any aristocrat’s wife at any time 

I saw in the Indian press a little while 
ago that one of the most honored common- 
ers of India, Mrs Sarala Devi, was put 
out of a club through the machinations 
of a contemptible gang of foreign aristo- 
crats and their Indian cohorts “It is 
obvious,” was the brazen excuse, “that 
the wife of the lieutenant governor of the 
Punjab cannot be- 
long to the same club 
as the wife of Chow- 
dhunRambhu] Dutt ” 

Another incident— not 
much different in 
complexion— was re- 
ported two days ago 
in a cable dispatch 
from Europe It was 
about an encounter 
at Essen between a 
Prussian lieutenant 
and the special corres- 
pondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, F 
A Voigt He kept 
his hands in his 
pockets and neglected 
—perhaps “forgot,” 
you know '—to salute 
the Prussian aris- 
tocrat 

“Take your hand 
out of your pocket,” 
screamed the Prus- 
sian military officer, ' te. 

“and stand three 
pac^ back.” 

“I am English, 
and—” humbly began the plebian corres- 
pondent 

“Enghscher Schwemhund [ English 
swinedog], shut up ” 

He then turned round and ordered, 
“Zwei Posten [two guards] ' Teach this 
damned Englishman how to behave in the 
presence of a German officer ” 

In an instant two German soldiers 
rushed forward and assaulted Voigt It 
was the best trouncing he had in his life 
Aets, such as these, whether in Europe or 
in India, ate bound to damn anstocracy 


forever What a pity that ugly cows 
should continually pose assupenor beings ' 
They must be frightfully stupid not to see 
how ridiculous they make themselves be- 
fore the world. But it is possible they 
cannot help themselves Against stupidity 
—in the celebrated language of Schiller- 
even gods struggle m vain 

It appears, if 1 am not woefully mism- 
formed, that in recent years it has become 

quite fashionable with 
some of the reac- 
tionary Indian nobi- 
lity to despair of India 
The truth is that 
India has absolutely 
more reason to des- 
pair of the nobility. 
The hope of Hindu- 
stan is its common 
people ; they are 
sound at the core, 
even though they lack 
the material resour- 
ces of the upper class. 
A large proportion 
of the Indian aris- 
tocrats are mere 
parasites What 
right have they to 
fatten themselves like 
leeches at the ex- 
pense of the rest ? 
How do they justify 
their existence ^ It 
is safe to say that 
very few of the 
members of nobility, 
or what the Russian 
thinker Kropotkin 
calls “fat people,” have ever done 
an honest day’s work for hire They 
live in mansions, ride on elephants, and 
loll in luxury They are sometimes owners 
of enormous riches collected from the 
people , but what do they do with their 
vast wealth ’ For the most part they 
spend their swollen and unearned fortunes 
not so much for the common welfare of 
the nation as for their own selfish interest 
—may be for an O’Dwyer memonal How 
long will they continue to sell the country 
for a mess of pott^ ? How long will 
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parasites pass for men ^ They are at 
bottom anti-social, a menace to the 
country They are, in short, criminals 
worthy of the attention of the late-lament- 
ed guillotine The salvation of India, I 
repeat, lies with her common people Had 
they the advantages enjoyed by the idle 
aristocracy, they would give better 
account of themselves As it is, they are 
more seli-reliant and back-boned, more 
high-minded, more patnotic, and certainly 
more courageous All this augurs well for 
the future of India For the country can 
live and grow only as a free democracy, 
and not a contaminated, parochial-minded, 
crabbed aristocracy 

In this late day, nothing should be done 
to set up artificial barriers, stupid social 
walls, between classes Oh, for the great 
days of the French Revolution when 
France knew no higher title or social dis- 
tinctions than that of the plam “Citizen 
Titles and distinctions, which tend to keep 
up the spirit of caste, the spirit of disunion, 
must be wiped out The English bureau- 
crat, let us agree, has considerable intelli- 
gence, technique and cunning in his make- 
up So it IS not surprising that he should 
have developed an uncanny knack of play- 
ing on Indian vamty by conferring titles on 
Indians It is, however, a disguised 
instrument of subjection, the most deadly 
weapon in the whole armory of bureau- 
cracy. Let the patriots beware of the 
danger ’ To me nothing is so heart-sicken- 
ing as to see an entire page of an Indian 
newspaper given over, for instance, to 
“new year honours ” To think that men— 
presumably red-blooded men— could stoop 
to such cheap and tawdry “honors” 
makes my tissues burn with thnlls of in- 
dignation That disgustingly long list of 
Khan Bahadur, Rai Bahadur, Maharaja 
Bahadur, c i e , k c s , k c i , and all the 
rest of the gibberish is a measure of the 
depth to which the real manhood of India 
has sunk If only the scales would fall 
from the eyes of the poor deluded title- 
holders ! If only the fool title-hunters 
cOuld see the hideous mockery of those 
tqanufactured distinctions ' In Amenca, 
ai Thomas Fame once put it, “the peer is 
fexalted into man” ; so should it be m 


India Now-a-days it ought to be con- 
sidered indecent to belong to the titled 
nobility. Judging by the standard of 
Lincoln, the whole hocus-pocus of title- 
mongering, of false aristocracy, must be 
exterminated as black plague The highest 
titles which the Indian humanity can bear 
are man and woman 

I am quite aware of the resentment 1 
am provoking by the advocacy of “the 
equal natural right of all,” yet I do not 
for a moment flinch from the task any 
more than did Lincoln when he remarked 
on coming out of a slave-market at New 
Orleans * “If I ever get a chance to hit 
that thing [slavery] I’ll hit it hard ” Ijst 
no one imagine that I am denouncing the 
Indian aristocracy wantonly I am mind- 
ful that among aristocrats there are men 
of “pure life and lovable characto.” True, 
they may possess amiable domestic virtues, 
but so did Charles I of England, and so 
did Louis XVI of France Nevertheless, be- 
cause they were “divine right” despots, 
because they insisted upon exclusive aristo- 
cratic pnvileges, England and France were 
justified in sending them to the scaffold. 
Indeed, to us in America, the punishment 
Charles and Louis received was grossly 
and pitifully inadequate to their deserts. 

There is in Hindustan a small minonty 
of degenerate men— very small I hope— who 
are friends of every country but their own, 
who are ardent champions of the moat 
despicable autocrats provided their skm is 
white. Now, President Lmcoln was no 
autocrat-lover He was persuaded that 
no one was fit for a public office who exer* 
ased autocracy In his first inaugural 
address, he affirmed that the American 
people were the rightful masters of the Pre- 
sident of the American Republic He was 
only their hired servant who had confi- 
dence in the ultimate justice of the peojple. 
The true owners of the country, according 
to Lincoln, were not its rulers who were 
dressed m brief little authonty, but its in* 
habitants “This country, with its insritu* 
tions, belongs to the ^ople who inhabit 
It” 

When one studies the writing and pub- 
hc addresses of Lincoln, he at once recog- 
nizes m him one of the world’s greatest 
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teachers of popular self-goverumeat Here 
m an effort to give, in the quickest way 
possible, the gist of Lincoln’s philosophy 
of the “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” let me cite a few 
more passages from him 

“No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other man’s 
consent ” 

“When the white man governs himself, 
that is self-government , but when he 
governs himself and also anpther man, 
that is more than self-government— that is 
despotism ” 

When Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President in 1860, there was before the 
United States one great all-absorbing ques- 
tion It was this • Was slavery right ^ 
Might a strong man enslave the weaker 
man ^ Could a so-called inferior man be 
deprived of his “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness Believing as Lincoln did 

that “freedom is the last best hope of 
earth,” he was unalterably opposed to the 
institution of slavery “As I would not be 
a SLAVE,” said Lincoln, “so I would not 
be a MASTER. This expresses my idea of 
democracy Whatever differs from this, to 
the extent of difference, is no democracy ” 

The question of human slavery, Lincoln 
held, could never be successfully compro- 
mised “It IS the eternal struggle between 
two principles— Right and Wrong— 
throughout the world .The one is the 
common nght of humanity , «nd the other 
the divine nght of kings ..It is the same 
spmt that says 

‘You work and toil and earn bread— 
and I’ll eat it !’ 

“No matter in what shape it comes, 
whether from the mouth of a king who 
seeks to bestride the people of his nation 
and live by the fruit of their labor, or from 
one race of men as an apology for enslaving 
another race, it is the same tyrannical 
principle.” 

The election of Lincoln to the Presidency 
was a signal for the slave States of the 
South to separate from the North which 
Stood for the abolition of slavery Then 
came the dreadful Civil War. In the midst 
of the straggle, Lincoln issued the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation dedarii^ all 


slaves to be free The effect of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation upon Europe was 
bitterly disappointing In Great Bntain 
especially, public opinion was very slow 
to respond to the proclamation of freedom. 
While the English laboring people were on 
the whole friendly to the North, the power- 
ful moneyed and aristocratic classes were 
in full sympathy with the slave-holding 
South The British newspapers carried on 
a vigorous war against Lincoln. And 
during those dark hours when the fate of 
America was trembling on the balance, the 
British government led by Palmerstone, 
the prime minister, Russell, the foreign 
secretary, and Gladstone, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, was on the point of recog- 
nizing the insurgent government of the 
Southern rebels A motion “to enter into 
negotiations with the Great Powers of 
Europe for the purpose of obtaming their 
co-operation mthe recognition” of the slave 
Confederacy was actually introduced in the 
House of Commons The European 
supporters of slavery, to the utter dismay 
of Lincoln, dreamed of a shattered 
American Republic. It was a crucial 
moment for the government at Washing- 
ton , but the wise statesmanship of the 
Great Emancipator averted European in- 
tervention on the side of the South, and 
thus saved the day for the nation]“conceiv- 
ed in liberty, and dedicated to the pro- 
position that all men are created equal ” 
There was in “honest Abe” a deep plant- 
ed conviction of right and its ultimate 
triumph The root of this man’s philoso- 
phy was the fundamental creed that right 
makes might And with his unshaken 
belief in the human race he exhorted . “Let 
us have faith that nght makes might; 
and in that faith let us, to the end, dare 
to do our duty as we understand it ” 
Lincoln was convinced that those who 
robbed the freedom of others could not, 
under a just providence, long retain it. 
Hence be sounded the warning “Fami- 
lianze yourselves with the chains of bond- 
age and you prepare your own limbs to 
wear them. Accustomed to trample on the 
rights of others, yon have lost the genius 
of your own in^penden(^ an^ become the 
fit subjects of the first cunning tyrant who 
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rises among you ” This is a lesson which 
the Indian bureanciats engaged in sowing 
the seeds of despotism may well lay to 
their hearts ' For who knows but the 
time may come when, as foreshadowed 
by Lincoln, “every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword” ^ 

Abraham Lincoln was the friend and 
comrade of the workingmen He was 
shrewd enough to perceive “that the work- 
ingmen are the basis of all government, 
for the plain reason that they are the more 
numerous ” Lincoln was therefore in 
favor of guarding in every possible way 
the economic and political rights of the 
labonng class After all, it was no more 
than right The Indian civilization would 
perish, if it were not for the fruits of Indian 
laborers It is the workers who bear the 
heaviest burdens of the country It is they 
who make the largest contribution to the 
necessities of hfe It is they who are the 
greatest producers of wealth , it is they 
who till the soil, raise crops, dig mines and 
toil in shops and factories Yet it is these 
poor toilers far more than any others, who 
are the prey of injustice, oppression, greed 
and selfishness of the State and society , 
and it IS the life of the workingman that is 
a continuous battle with hunger, disease, 
starvation, wretchedness, and almost 
every form of human degradation In the 
economic evolution of India, which cannot 
be too far off, the working class will have 
a historical part to play Witness, for 
instance, the rapid rise of labor unions 
and their activities in the various indus- 
trial centers of India Lincoln would un- 
doubtedly be in sympathy with their main 
aims and objects In a speech at Hartford, 
March 6, 1860, Lmcoln expressed himself 
in support of the labour movement, saying, 
he “thanked God that we have a system 
of labor where there can be a strike What- 
ever the pressure, there is a point where 
the workingman may stop ” 

On the following day, Lincoln came 
back to the subject again with the remark 
that he was glad laborers in certain parts 
of the Republic “can strike when they want 
tov where they are not obliged to work 
under all circumstances, and tied down 


and obliged to labor whether \ou pay 
them or not ” In continuing the discus- 
sion of the topic Lincoln observed 

“I don’t believe m a law to prevent <i man 
from getting rich , it would do more harm than 
good So while we do not propose any u.ir 
upon capital, we do wish to allow the hninblest 
man an equal chance to get rich with e\eryha(!.\ 
else When one starts pool, as most do m the 
race of life, free society is such that he knows ho 
can better his condition,— that tlu I e IS no hved 
condition of labor tor his whole lift. I am not 
ashamed to confess that twenty-tnc tears ago 
I was a hired laborer, mauling rails, at woik on 
a flatboat — just what might happen to anj pooi 
man’s son I want etcrv man to hate his 
chance in winch he can better Ins condition 
—when he may look forw ard and hope to he a 
hired laborer this year and the nevt, work foi 
himself afterward, and finally to hire men to 
work for him That is the tuic s\ stem " 

From these excerpts it cannot l)ut 1 k‘ 
plain that Lincoln regarded the strike as 
a legitimate weapon of the workingmen 
m the struggle to improve their condition. 

The American Commonei pleached a 
social gospel of “square deal” wh.th is of 
utmost significance to the Indui-oi-to-day. 
In his memorable Message to the United 
States Congress m 1861, mention is made 
of an effort “to place capital on an etjual 
footing with, if not above, labor, in the 
structure of government It is assumed 
that labor is available only in connection 
with capital, that nobody labors unk\s8 
somebody else, owning capital, somehow 
by the use of it induces him to labour 
This assumed? it is next considered whether 
it IS best, that capital shall hue laborers 
and thus induce them to work by their 
own consent, or buy them and drive them 
to it without their consent Having pro- 
ceeded so far, it IS naturally concluded 
that laborers are either lured laborers or 
what we call slaves, and further it is 
assumed that whatever is once a hired 
laborer, is fixed in that condition for hie 

“Now, there is no such relation between capi- 
tal and labor as assumed , nor is there any such 
thing as a free man being fi\ed for life in the 
condition of a hired laborer Both these assump- 
tions are false, and all inferences from them arc 
groundless 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, capi- 
tal Capital is only the fruit of labor and could 
never have existed if labor had not first existed 
Labor is the supenor of capital, and deserves 
much the hivher considM-»tioTt ’’ 
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Workingmen should not only demand 
shorter hours, higher wages, better work- 
ing conditions and a joint management of 
the entei prise, but they should have a 
fair share in the division of net earnings 
Workers do not want charity, a few 
crumbs from the rich man’s table, “a 
sentimental dole,” as Oscar Wilde put it 
They ask what is then iightful due On 
this point Lincoln himself has this to say 

“In as much as most good things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows that airsuch "ood 
things of right belong to those whose labor has 
produced them But it has so happened, in all 
ages of the world, that some have labored, and 
others have without labor enioyed a large pro- 
portion of the fruits This is wrong, and should 
not continue To secure to each laborer the 
whole product of his labor, or as nearly as 
possible, IS a worthy object of any good govern- 
ment ” 

Abraham Lincoln was a man’s man 
His fellow-countrymen have canoni/ed 
him as half hero and halt saint His 
social and political ideals are seen 
vindicated today on the one hundred and 
eleventh anniversary of his birthday 
aristocracy is being extinguished and 
democracy is triumphing There was a 
time in the not distant past of the Western 
world when the annomted rights of the 
dynasties were taken seriously , when an 
empeior, king or a prince could call forth 
in the people enthusiasm and devotion 
That day is gone and gone foiever They 
are regarded with total indiflerence, 
if not with mild amusement The common 
people throughout the world are coming 
to their own Ah, do not fad to remember, 
and remember often, wdiat a different 
world it w'ould have been but for pioneers 
and prophets of democracy like Lincoln ’ 
Perhaps for the first time in its history, 
England has now a premier of an obscure 
family. The men who saved France 
during the last European conflict, Foch 
and Clemen<^au. weie of undistinguished 
parentage The men who rescued Russia 
from the despicable c/-ansm of centuries 
were not of the nobilitv Again, it was not 
to Prince Baden that Germany turned 
when the revolution came It was to 
Ebert, the ex-tailor. Coming to the New 
World, we find that a special committee 
of the Canadian Hou^ of Commons has 


lecently requested that no more knight- 
hoods, baronetcies oi peerage be conferred 
upon Canadians living in Canada, and 
that all hei editary titles be at once 
abolished And when Mr Hoover of the 
United States after his magnificent work 
in feeding the millions of Belgium and 
Poland, was offered decorations by the 
leading crowned heads of Europe, he 
gently but firmly brushed them aside 
saying, “Americans do not wear such 
things ” Indeed the go-ahead nations the 
world over are beginning to see that 
Robert Burns, the poet after Lincoln’s 
heart, was right 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that ” 

Events are moving with lightning rapid- 
ity in the West the old political and social 
idols are crumbling to dust The pro- 
gressive peoples of the world are at one 
with the countryman of Lincoln, Thoreau 
“It IS not desirable to cultivate a respect 
for the law, so much as for the nght.” 
Indians, too, must stand foursquare on 
their rights In India, also, there must be 
a new order of liberty and equality The 
carnival of greed and imposition on the 
part of the bureauciats should be checked, 
even at some sacrifice The old hidebound 
traditions and conventions which have 
choked individual initiative, which have 
fossilued national life, must be discarded. 
xYnstocracy of birth or wealth should be 
till own into the ash pile of the world's 
backyard All this would be m keeping 
with the spirit of Lincoln, which is also 
the spirit of the times. 

Then, advance ’ 

\ Fi w Si u crrD Ei h-ri xcls 
1 T Morse, Ihm/iani Lmcolnii 2 vohmes } 
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W, E. Carta, True Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATE IN SUKRA’S 

POLITICAL THEORY 


Section 5 

The Human Factor 

T WO principles or conditions of social 
well-beingfhave already become clear in 
our exammatiop of Sukra’s political 
theory The first is the importance of 
property, wealth, utilities and values Com- 
mand over the good things of this earth or 
Kuverata, 1 e , the position of Kuvera 
( God of Wealth ) is, according to him, a 
hundred times superior to all the merits a 
man may possess ( IV, 111, 4 ) This is the 
chief burden of Sukra's social philosophy 
The second great message of Sukra-mti is 
the emphasis on the need of a state for 
economic self-sufficiency Sukra would have 
the people grow as heterogeneous as possible 
in functions or occupations Not only agricul- 
turists and manufacturers, but even shop- 
keepers are to be maintained by the state if 
necessary The king is advised to keep for 
the use of his people the tools and implements 
of the metal workers after havings them care- 
fully examined or standardized He is also 
to maintain artists and artisans according to 
need and employ additional working men in 
cultivation or menial service ( IV, iv, 85 — 87 ) 
The developmental functions of the state are 
necessarily to be very large in Sukra’s 
conception 

(fl) "Barbaitcpis” and Citizenship 
The people in the Sukra-state are as a 
consequence richly diversified and this diver- 
sification we have to observe not only in the 
matter of occupations but alsoin regard to blood 
or race Indeed it follows almost as a corollary 
to the economic postulates of Sukra-niti 
that there is to be ho discrimination against 
any race on the question of eligibility as 
citizen As a matter of fact, the privileges 
of citizenship, whatever they are, are con- 


ferred by Sukra on what may be described as 
alien races And, m so far as he admits all 
peoples to the rights and duties of the \ap~ 
tamga state, Sukra’s position is entire!) 
different not only from that of traditional 
Moslem theory but also from that of the 
Greeks and early Romans as an approach to 
the modern conception of the state 

While discussing the data of ethnology 
in Bk I, It was pointed out that Sukra men- 
tions altogether seven “alien” races by name 
These are Mlechchhas, Yavanat, K/taMts, 
Asuras, Raksasas, Pisachar and Kiratas 
In regard to these “barbarians” we are not 
furnished with much detail, but we are told 
that Kiratas ( IV, vii, 28), a race of wild 
forest-tribes, can be enlisted in the national 
militia Similarly Mlechchhas and Yavanas, 
the extra-Indian races of all denominations 
( Hellenic, Hellenistic, Persian, Parthian, 
Afghan, or Moslem ), are not to be debarred 
from holding commission in the army simply 
because of race ( II, 276 — 280 ) In econo- 
mic pursuits, in business intercourse and 
in property laws the code for the Mlech- 
chhas is the same as that for the indigen- 
ous Aryas ( IV, v, 585—587 ). Sukra is 
likewise of the same opinion in regard to 
the Yavanas ( IV, iv, 74 — 77 ) 

No legal disabilities or disqualifications 
are mentioned in regard to any of the foreign 
or backward races Politically speaking, 
they are on the same footing as the native- 
born citizens The only marks of distinction 
are extra-constitutional For instance, the 
Khasas are recognized by the social trait 
that they marry the widows of their brothers 
( IV, v, 98 ) Likewise are the Yavanas to 
be differentiated from the Aryas by their 
special theological system which althoi^h 
believing m God is independent of me 
Vedic tradition ( IV, 111, 124—126 ), Saka’s 
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nationality-principle is thus a puiely seculai 
bond It IS a legal concept binding diverse 
races, creeds and social polities in one terri- 
torial unit 

This constitutional neutrality of Sukra- 
mil in regard to the blood or faith of the 
citizens, or what is the same thing, the 
legal toleration of social diversities, has an 
important bearing on the question of the age 
of the Sukra philosophy A theorist who 
IS prepared to admit Mlechchhas and Yava- 
nas to full citizenship, even to the e\tent of 
command m the military establishment, is 
evidently not writing for a people that is on 
terms of enmity with the “hated barbarians ” 
As we pointed it out in connection with 
the item Yavana-mata in the history of 
Hindu sciences, the tendency to assimilate 
and nationalize alien folks is the mark of 
a jurisprudence that is conceived in the 
vnliai of satva-bhaumic consolidation It 
does not indicate a Rt,al pohtik of warring 
nationalities, nor suggest the processes of a 
digvqaya ( conquest ot the quaiters ), which 
has not been consummated but is only in 
contemplation 

(h) Infcr-castc Marrtaqc. 

We shall now discuss the other elements 
in Sukra’s demography, viz , the citizens 
proper, or the children of the soil. At the 
outset w e have to take note of the twmfold 
classification of the population, namely, that 
into the Sudra group and into the Dvijanma 
or tvv ice-born group This latter consists of 
three social orders, ( cf the tripartite division 
of Plato in the Republic III ), Brahamanas, 
Ksatnvas, and Vaisyas (IV, iii, 31) So there 
IS a four-fold stratitication of societ) But, 
Sukra with an eye to the actual facts of his 
times, begins by telling a story such as Plato 
invents in regard to the “divine” origin of his 
three castes The four classes of Sukra had 
been planned or created, it is said, by Brahma 
the highest God, “in ancient times” ( IV, iii, 
21 ) The implication is that the social system 
of “four orders" is a myth, and that those 
who are used to hav mg faith m philosophical 
fictions are at liberty to accept the poetry, 
for instance, of the pseudo-organismic Pio urn- 
Sidta ( m the Rig Veda ) for the institutional 
data of some archaic period of community 
life Sukra himself, how ever, is a realist and 
is a student of objective economics and of 
concrete marriage customs In his ethnogra- 
phy, therefore, the first assumption is that the 


castes are infirtte and naturally so because of 
intermixtures, both amdoma and pratdonia 
( IV, 111, 22-23 ) 

And, he has to say nothing for nor against 
this phenomenon He takes it for granted 
that in his state the males of the so-called 
higher castes are likely to marry females of 
the so-called lower ca.&tes { anuloma) It is 
not disputed by him either that the males of 
the lower castes may marry females of the 
higher castes ( pi atdoma ) At any rate, such 
has been the “history” of marriages in Sukra’s 
theory, and in regard to these blood-intermix- 
tures he would be guided by the principle 
that the social standing of the father establi- 
shes the “caste” of the issue People should 
practise the dha) ina or duties of Brahmans, 
says he, if born of women married to Brah- 
mans, of Ksatriyas, if born of women married 
to Ksatriyas, and of Vaisyas if born of 
women married to Vaisyas ( IV, iv, 69-70 ) 
It is strange, however, that Sukra should con- 
tradict himself in the next statement, viz., 
that people born of Vaisya women by Brah- 
mans and Ksatriyas should be treated as 
Sudras exactly like those born of Sudra 
women ( IV, iv, 71 ) But, whatever be the 
social position of the issue, the possibility of 
marriages even between “lower” males and 
“higher” females is admitted { 72 ). 

Inter-caste marriages, then, are valid in 
Sukra’s laws, and an infinitude of castes is the 
demographic basis of his state When, there- 
fore, he speaks of the sva-dharma ( or duties 
proper fo itself ) to w^hich each and every 
caste should be made by the state to conform 
(IV, 111, 15, IV, 6, 82-83 ) almost in the manner 
in which Plato establishes the theory of 
“virtues” as the correlates of social status 
( Republic II, HI, iv), we are not by any means 
to understand that Sukra is discussing the 
duties of his citizens in terms of the conven- 
tional four-fold group Whether the social 
orders be taken to be three like the Platonic 
“guardians,” “auxiliaries,” and “producers” 
(husbandmen and craftsmen ), or four, as by a 
sort of legal fiction or poetic analogy, it is 
not inconceivable that they might be so 
enumerated, or whether they be scheduled in 
figures of hundreds or thousands, Sukra’s con- 
ception of sva-dhai ma is quite comprehensi- 
ble as a system of social ethics For it is 
none other than the ideal of “my station and 
its duties” such as is being advocated in the 
Anglo-Hegelian thought of today 
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(c) The Civic Status of the Stidra 
What, now, are the “functions,” duties or 
virtues ( sva-dharma ) of the different orders 
which Sukra conceives to be appropriate to 
station or position of each ? Let us begin 
with the alleged lowest member in the func- 
tional hierarchy Such an individual is the 
Sudrddhama ( lit the worst of the Sudras ), 
who IS born of the wedlock between a low er 
male and a higher female ( IV, iv, 72-73) His 
dharma does not virtually differ from that of 
the ordinary Sudras. And what is this ? It 
will be clear if we try to understand it nega- 
tively, 1 e , by noting the disabilities of his 
class First then, he is not a dm-janma 
( twice-born ) person An individual is said 
to be re-born or born twice who has some 
kind of religious ceremony mstitued for him 
after his birth It is this cultural item to 
which a Sudra has no right Secondly, the 
Sudra is not entitled to perform religious 
ceremonies with the mantras or chants of the 
Vedas To be more definite, he is deprived 
of the right of pronouncing the words svadha, 
svaha, vasat, etc These are exclamations 
reserved for or monopolized by the twice- 
born classes to be used while offering an 
oblation to the manes In the place of these 
magic formulae the Sudra is authorised to 
pronounce the word namas in making adora- 
tions Although deprived of the right to use 
Vedic texts he is in short to be content solely 
with the hymns given in the Puranas which 
are held to be less authoritative as religious 
scriptures And thirdly, if vm are to make 
any distinction between the ordinary Sudra 
and th6 SudTddhctMcty wc can do so by citing 
the passage in Sukra-mh for whatever it may 
mean, viz , that the latter is to perform his 
duties “according to nama mantra)’ ( 1 e 
only by repeating the name of God ) in a 
manner “inferior to that of the Sudra” ( IV, iv, 
73 ) Next, we are to understand that the 
Sudra is on a par with the two next hig-her 
Mstes, VIZ , the Vaisya and the Ksatriya? in 
being deprived of the right to practise yoaa 
(the meditation of Plotinus and the neo- 
Platonists ) and thus become yati or sannyast 
tor the attainment of salvation towards the 
end of life ( IV, iv, 1-3 ^ But, equally with the 
Brahmana, the Kastriya and the Vaisya, the 
Sudra is privileged to be a hrahmachari, 1 e 
a student at the beginning of his life, then a 
a householder after marriage, 
and in old age to practise vanaprasfha, le, 


retiie from the world into foicsis The 
Brahman alone of all the social oulers has 
the right to the chronologically fourth asuima 
or stage of life, m/ , yaii \nd lastly, the 
Sudra is not allowed by Sulra-inti to adopt 
the profession of begging In this item again 
he is not inferior to the \ais'va and the 
Ksatriya, for begging is the ‘ nested intuiest” 
of the Brahmana ( I\', lu, 40) 

We have exhausted the list of disabilities 
to which the Sudra is born ac( oriiing to 
Sukra, and ob\ersel3< also the cio/vs ot pri- 
vileges and vested interests enjmed h) the 
other classes in the state All that a ladical 
politician or social democrat might do m 
order to subvert the principles ot Sukia's 
legislation w'ould consist in inaugmating font 
things first, he wmuldhave to allow the Sudra 
to perform the samskata 01 utual aftii birth, 
which denotes an “initiation” into life , 
secondly, he would have to throw open the 
study of the Vedas to the Sudi a , thirdh, he 
would have to legitimi/e the practice of 
sannyasa ( towards the close of one s life ) bv 
the Sudra, the \ aisya and the K'-atri3a , and 
finally, he would have to admit these three 
orders to the right of living on alms \ Siulra 
Emancipation Bill or, for that matter, a sta- 
tute for the equalization of the castes could 
have no other provisions 

As it IS, let us gauge the exact amount of 
disabilities from which the Sudr.i is to sulfet 
according to Sukra’s theor) From the 
standpoint of human libeit), it is axiomatic, 
of course, that anj 'egali/cd or cusioinaiy 
hindrance (no matter to the onjojment of 
what little privilege ) is objectionable* \\ hat- 
ever be the 'vital’ worth of certain rights, as 
long as these are the marks of a sotial aristo- 
cracy, the class that is denied an access to 
them can reasonably feel that it is being 
wronged If, however, the status of tlie 
Sudra in the were subjected to a 

pragmatic analysis and tested b) the stancl 
ard of opportunities for the development of 
personality, it is doubtful if he is m an essenti- 
ally Ignoble rank The right to beg and the 
right to practise sannyasa are certainly not 
very enviable rights Nor is the right to have 
an initiation ceremony performed vvdule a 
baby a very tremendous force in life’s uplift 
The only serious obstacle, if at all, to the 
Sudra’s self-realisation seems to be the discri- 
mination against him in regard to the study of 
the V ?das And yet, when one realises actu- 
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ally what this implies, one wonders as to how 
far the Sudia is doomed to a condition of 
intellectual blindness All the sixty-four kalasi 
are open to him, as well as all the thirty-two 
vidyai, with the exception of the three Vedas 
An individual who is admitted to the entire 
encyclopaedia of the theoretical sciences and 
applied arts is certainly not incapacitated from 
the higher pursuits of life, economic, political, 
or moral, simply because he has no access to 
the Vedic lore And what, after all, do the 
Veda% contain which can be rationally ap- 
praised as m any sense more worth while 
than the teachings of all the other branches 
of learning put togethei ’ While, therefore, 
Sukra’s limitations must be acknowledged in 
so far as his theory like the undemocratic 
philosophy of Plato fails to rise to the height 
of absolute justice consisting, as it might, in 
the formulation of a universal class-equality, 
it is not justifiable on the other hand to 
Ignore in it the existence of the avenues 
through which the “lowest” individual can be 
educated up to the highest cuic \irtues and 
responsibilities 

The Sudra's claims to citizenship are on 
the same level as those of the other castes 
He IS not a helot, the slave or “living tool” of 
Greek theory He differs indeed from the 
other members of the community not, how- 
ever, as a legal or civic animal, but only in 
certain socio-religious rites and ceremonies 
And as m the case of the Mlechchhas, Khasas 
and other “barbarians,” in the case of the 
Sudra also there is no constitutional or political 
discrimination against him as a member of 
the slate He is an integral part of the 
saptanioa oiganizalion So far as nationality 
or citi/onship is concerned, Sukra's theory of 
the diversit) of dhanna^ according to the 
difference in station, is thus quite of a piece 
with his conception of the multiplicity of 
races and creeds in a state We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find that SuAra-nifi 
places all economic' functions and political 
offices at the disposal of any individual who 
IS competent enough to handle them 

(ti/ 1 he DoLtnne of lHtei'~LhiUigiablt, 

S ^a-Jha^ ma ( I' u net tons) 

In Sukra s state birth and social { or racial ) 
alliliations are not to influence politics { I, 
75 - 76 Ills sense of justice makes him an 
unequivocal champion of the dignity of man- 
heyod as embodied in the individual He 
vv ould not permit the ci\ ic life of the people 


to be piejudiced 01 affected in an untoward 
fashion by their caste considerations “Work, 
character, and merit, — these three are to be 
respected,” as we read in Suk> ( II, iii— 
1 12 ), “neither caste nor family Neither by 
caste nor by family can superiority be assert- 
ed ” Accordingly, in appointing councillors, 
e g, the viceroy, the premier, the finance 
minister, the chief justice, the war secre- 
tary and others ( II, 150 — 155 ) “one must not 
take note merely of the caste ( or race ) or of 
the family” of the candidate for the office 
(II, no) The same indifferentism to caste 
and “social standing” is adumbrated with 
equal clearness in the general statement 
legarding the qualifications of the councillors 
“Those who are versed in the arts of politics,” 
says Sukra, those who possess intelligence 
and are known to be men of good deeds, 
habits and inclinations, those who are im- 
partial to friends and foes alike, those who 
are God-fearing and devoted to truth, those 
who are not slothful and prone to anger, 
lust and cupidity, those who are gentle in 
speech and have the experience of age are 
to be made members of the council, irrespec- 
tive of caste ’ ( II, 333—336 , IV, v, 33—34 ) 
The tests lecommended are exclusively those 
of personal competency or fitness 

In these geneial propositions Sukra is, 
how ever, over-stating himself, for his indif- 
ferentism to caste does not seem to be com- 
prehensive enough to include the Sudra Ail 
that he really means to say is perhaps that 
the councillor may be appointed from the 
Brahmana, Ksatnya or \ aisya indifferently, 
just as the magistrates of Plato’s republic 
are to be selected from the “superior class” 
exclusiv'ely, and we are to understand that 
the Sudra is never lobe appointed to the 
highest functions in the state “even if he 
be qualified” ( II, 859 — 861, IV, v, 27 — 28) 
Allowing then, that Sukra's sense of justice 
IS not more liberal in politics than in social 
regulations, it must be observ ed that so far 
as the other three castes are considered they 
do not represent three water-tight functional 
compartments, but that the duties, responsi- 
bilities and V irtues fie, sva-dharma ) of 
the one can be observed and practised by 
the others Constitutionally speaking their 
standing is the same The \ aisya, for ins- 
tance, IS not barred from discharging the 
functions that the Brahmana or the Ksa* 
triya has a right to perform This inter- 
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changeability of political office in spite of 
the difference m birth and “station” is a 
conception which the sociologist should not 
overlook in Sukra-mft 

The Categorical negative against the 
Sudra needs further examination We may 
believe that Sukra himself is to be identi- 
fied with the person responsible for the 
liberal sentiments m regard to all castes 
which we find in the general statement of 
qualifications for councillorship The anti- 
Sudra injunction has then to be ascribed 
possibly to the traditional thought on the 
subject which has been inadvertently recorded 
in the treatise The inconsistency is too 
glaring to be explained except as an ins- 
tance of plurality in authorship, and this 
IS brought home to us by the consideration 
that Sukra’s liberalism is quite manifest in 
regard to another aspect of national life, viz , 
in regard to the war-office 

In the first place, we are to understand 
that a commission m the army may be 
conferred indifferently on the Brahmana and 
the Ksatriya, although preference is given 
to the latter War office is not to be the 
preserve of the Ksatriya ( II, 865 ) In 
regard to the Vaisya and the Sudra, one 
ruling IS that they are not to be made com- 
manders ( II, 866 ) But in the very next 
passage it is declared that the “commander 
is to be selected from any caste,” since the 
only qualification to be looked for in the 
candidate is valor, and along with it Sukra 
states the general law that “fighting is the 
duty of the four pure as well as of the mixed 
Castes” ( II, 868 ) It is clear, therefore, 
that Sukra-mti does not seek to create the 
fighting profession as the special calling, 
exclusive sphere, monopoly or preserve of a 
particular class, group or caste of the com- 
munity This ruling is all-inclusive The 
Sudra is not to be discriminated against, nor, 
as we have seen, is the “barbarian ” While 
discussing the qualifications appropriate to 
each office-bearer of the Government, Sukra 
hasj of course, some attention to devote to the 
question of national defense, and he is of the 
opinion that those who are well up in political 
science, in the use of arms and ammunitions 
and in the manipulation of battle-arrays, 
those who know how to organize and establish 
discipline, those who are not too young but of 
middle age, and those who are brave, self- 
controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of 


their duties and devoted to their chiefs, and 
those who are filled with the hatred of the 
enemy should be made commanders and 
soldiers, no matter whether the> he Sudras or 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas or descendants of Mledi- 
chhas ( II, 276 — 2S0) 

Thus, as in council work, in warfare also 
Sukra is an advocate of the interchange- 
ability of functions between all the castes 
The state of Sukm-niti is peopled In men 
who, whatever be their birth conneftions, 
are to be qualified to discharge the duties of 
a member of the executive council nr of a 
soldier and military officer 

We thus see that in addition to the func- 
tions of begging, teaching and conduiting 
sacrifice { IV, 111, 32 ) the Brahm.in.i ran he a 
general, and, of comse, a councilloi too 
He is also competent to be appointed the 
chief executive of the village government 
(11,862) Nay, agricultme and fanning 
are quite decent occupations tor him ( , ni, 

37) Similarly m addition to the tunc tinni 
of cultivation, cattle-raising and commerce 
( IV, 111, 34 ), the Vaisya can be a councillor 
or an army officer, and on the staii of the 
village establishment the Vaisja 1*, recom- 
mended to be the collector of duties (11, 
864 ). Altogether, then, we have to conclude 
that in Sukra-mti iva-dhanna or “one's own 
duties” are thoroughly transferable in a con- 
venient manner and that, occup.ition.ill) or 
functionally speaking, the castes d^pliv a 
remarkable elasticity 

If in politics, in warfare, and in eennoimt 
avocations the castes ot social orders aa* so 
dynamic and so easily adaptable to new < on- 
ditions, what on earth are these demographic 
groupings meant to serve ? Sukra replies 
that it is only “in marriages and dinner 
parties that considerations of family and 
caste are compulsory” (II, 113), ami this 
observation is perfectly m keeping with his 
position in regard to the legal and civic 
status of the barbanans t, MIcchchhas ) 
Sukra’s nationalism is, as we have stated 
above, a totally secular concept which can 
reconcile a thousand and one divtrsitie" in 
social and racial with the unit) of one 
lawfully constituted iamu/ia, a legal person, 
the saptamga. 

Sec HON 6 

The Orgameation oj Indmtty amt Ctanmme, 

In the state conceived by Sukra we can- 
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not then invariably guess the occupation or 
profession of an individual by knowing the 
caste or birth group to which he belongs 
For instance, as we havejust noticed, among 
cultivators, peasants or agriculturists one 
IS likely to find not only Sudras and Vai- 
syas but also Ksatriyas and Brahmanas ( IV, 
111, 36 — 39 ) Siikra-mh is not by any means 
as rigid as Plato’s Repiibhc in regard to 
the economic distinction between the “pro- 
ducer” class and the “superior” order 
While trying to understand the org^anization 
of Sukra’s society in its material phases, 
we must not obtrude the notions conven- 
tionally associated with the stereotyped sva- 
dharma of the different castes The sociolo- 
logist must here be prepared for the phe- 
nomenon that the economic grouping of the 
functions is no index to the blood-orders or 
birth-relationships These remarks are to 
apply as much to the "eight means” of 
livelihood ( III, 554 ) as to the schedule of 
industrials who deserve encouragement by 
the state (11,390 — 41 1 ) and to the sixty- 
four kalas ( IV, 111 ) 

We shall now discuss the organization of 
economic interests as suggested in Siikra- 
niti No special remarks are necessary in 
regard to the individualistic character of 
Sukra’s material polity The personal and 
proprietary basis of agriculture, manufacture 
and trade is the fundamental feature in his 
ideal of economic functioning He is not 
a “communist” as regards the distribution of 
wealth, but although the pursuit of happiness 
IS left to the initiative and responsibility of 
each citi/en in his own way, the Sukra state 
IS conceived to be the theatre of collective 
endeavors and organized efforts in diverse 
fields In Sukfa-/iitt the citizens are exhi- 
bited as pursuing their individual worldly 
ambitions by clubbing their intellects and 
combining their brawn and bullion Such 
capitalistic co-operation is manifest in farm- 
ing, handicralts, banking and commerce 
All the economic functions of the society, 
in short, are known to be organized into 
soviets or unions, although, of course, the 
possibility of peasants, artisans, money- 
lenders and traders carr}'ing on their profes- 
sions independently, 1 e , outside of the 
occupational groups, is not gainsaid These 
sovietic or conciliar combinations fall into 
two mam groups The first belong to what 
may be described as joint stock companies or 
associations The second class of unions 


may be called the gilds It is to be under- 
stood that juridically speaking, joint stock 
activity, whether in agriculture, manufacture 
or commerce, is not identical with the enter- 
prise of gild-unions 

( a) Pioduction hy Companies 
To take the joint enterprises first, Sukra 
IS quite aware of their importance and pre- 
valence in economic life His state, there- 
fore, is to take legal cognizance of joint 
stock institutions Accordingly, among all 
sorts of public records we find in SuLra- 
niti the mention of business deeds These 
are called sdmayika-patt a (II, 627 — 628), 
and are to be drawn up when individuals 
combine their capital for some business 
transaction This joint effort may be resorted 
to not only by merchants, as may be pre- 
sumed, but also by peasants ( IV, v, 618 ) 
As regards merchants, joint commerce is 
specified in three classes of commodities 
Theie maybe companies of dealers in gold 
or of traders in grains, or of merchants 
in liquids (IV, v, 614 — 615) Company 

transaction is also mentioned in a fourth 
enterprise This consists in perpetrating 
robbery in another ( a neighboring ) state 
with the sanction of one’s own rulers ( IV, 
V, 610-611 ) In addition to agriculture 
and trade, the joint effort is to be noticed 
also in the arts and crafts of Sukra’s ter- 
ritory We are told of the unions of gold- 
smiths who combine to make a work of 
art ( IV, V, 603 — 604 ) and of architects who 
build palaces or temples The irrigation 
engineers may likewise be organized into 
soviets So also the carpenters and uphols- 
terers ( IV, v, 606 — 607 ) Professional musi- 
cians have their own union too Concert 
parties are evidently quite familiar associa- 
tions in the Sukra state ( IV, v, 608— 609 ) 
In all these combinations of capital, labor 
or talent, the general principle of Sukra- 
mti IS declared to be that “whatever is sti- 
pulated beforehand must hav e to be arranged 
according to the terms of the samaya ( com- 
pact ) w'hich brought the company into 
being ( IV, \, 616 — 617 '1 Sukra's ideas in 

regard to the remuneration of partners will 
be discussed in the section devoted to the 
problem of labor 

(h) Gilds and Functional Sva-raja, 

But, the production of wealth, in so far as 
it IS brought about by combined, collective or 
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corporate effort, need not necessarily involve 
the merging of capital, labor, or the material 
resources into unitary associations of the 
nature of joint stock companies The pro- 
ducers, no matter whether they are operating 
their profession as isolated individuals or as 
companies registered under the law of sama- 
ytka patra^ may still form themselves into 
unions, soviets, corporations, commities or 
associations, for sundry purposes relating to 
the common interests of the calling to which 
each belongs Such associations are the gilds 
of peasants, workingmen and merchants, 
known as sTenis ( i e , classes ) in SukTu-mti 
To state, therefore, that Sukra mentions a 
sreni, say of musicians or moneylenders does 
not imply that all the musicians or all the 
moneylenders of a particular locality are to 
be understood as forming members of one 
joint company of moneylenders It is implied 
simply that the srem or gild frames certain 
rules and regulations of the profession which 
all its members, whether individuals or groups, 
consider to be binding upon themselves in 
their business capacity The srem of Sukra- 
nth can thus be easily identified with the 
gild of medieval European polity It must 
not, however, be confounded with the gild 
advocated by the present day theorists of 
“gild socialism” according to whom, as in 
Cole’s Self-Government in Industry^ and 
Labour in the Common-wealth, the gilds are 
to be organizations exclusively of workingmen 
entrusted with the function of directing pro- 
duction undisturbed by “employers” or “capi- 
talists ” 

In the Sukra state the gilds are expected 
to be rather large m number The legislator 
has, therefore, to take into consideration the 
causes that aie likely to arise out of the 
disputes of these group-persons (IV, v, 517) 
Sukra-mti offers accordingly suggestions as 
to how the legal adjudication of corporational 
affairs is to be transacted We are told that 
Witnesses, documents as vi ell as prossession 
are the three classes of evidence to be utiliz- 
ed by the court of justice ( 520 ) In regard 
to witnesses, however, it is mentioned m a 
special clause that no evidence should be 
treated as valid which comes from a person 
who bears prejudice against the srenis or 
vargas ( 582 ) Sukra's solicitation for the 
"interest groups” the 'groupesprofessionnels’ 
of Durkheim, is thus quite clear 

Sukra is not content, however, with mere- 
ly assuring a position of legal security to 


these economic oi occupational group-per-^oiis 
His conception of the functional ougani/.ition 
of society leads him to ad\ocatc tor the su'his 
a substantial share in the politic<il ddministia- 
tion of his state In 'niki a-niti the state 
resolves itself by this process virtuall} into 
an association of ivr/tv imptno, 1 e, a 
union of lesser corporations almost m the 
manner in which Gierke and Figgi‘» would 
desire the modern state to do Like Althusius, 
Sukra may then be regarded as an ex- 
ponent of the decentralized state embod) mg 
the principle of functional \va->aia (selt-rule) 
which, as is well known, was a fact oi medie- 
val Eur-Asian polity, and has obtained force- 
ful advocacy over again in recent tunes in the 
theories of Gumplowicz, Rat/enhoter, Durk- 
heim, and Duguit f but see Section 10 (e) ] 
It has to be remarked, however, that although 
the theory of an all-powerful and centrah/c'd 
political machinery is thus avoided, Sukr.i 
does not contemplate the total negation of 
the state as desired by the “syndicalists” of 
today * 

The impenum in impeno exercised by 
the srenis is primarily twofold (i) legislative 
and ( 2 ) judicial In regard to the legislative 
autonomy we are told that the customs or 
laws of ‘'corporations” are among the 
numerous other usages of the land which the 
state must have to observe ( I\ , v, Sij (;i ). 
We are to understand that such lawmaking 
is practised by cultivators, artisans, artists, 
moneylenders, dancers, ascetics, and even 
robbers ( IV, v, 35-3C ), all of whom are 
known to have gilds of then ow n 

Secondly, in regard to adjudication, Sukia 
is of the opinion that the disputes of gilds arc* 
to be set right by themselves { ibui j It is 
said, however, that their competencv, as 
judicial tribunals, does not extend to the* 
cases of robbery ( 57 — 58 ) The position of 
the gild-courts in the hierarchical organiza- 
tion of justice IS defined in Sukia-niti in tla* 
following teims "The srenn will try the 

* For recent tendencies m the thcury ol the 
relations between economic functions and pulitical 
sovereignty Gide and Rist’s //'sttuv 
Doctrines (London, itjiS ), pp , 

C, E Gehike’s Emile Dinlhi tm's ( oiitnbuiwns iu 
Sociological Theory (New \ ork, ujis), pp. ih3 178 , K 
Barker’s Political Thought in Lii^huiJ from So, 
to the Piesent Day ( New York ups'), pp !;5*isji , 
A F Bentley’s Process of Governmi rt 1 ( nicago, 
1908 ), pp 206-222, 26-?-264 D J I avki s /Ciif/jvii/y 
in the Modern State ( New York, 1917 ), and S'ltJm 
in the Problem of Sovereignty ( 1918 ) 
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cases not tried by the In/ as ( tamilies ), the 
ganas will try the cases left bythei^rmr, 
and the olficerb will try the cases not decided 
by the { 59 —60 ) In Sukra’s concep- 

tion the state is thus the final arbiter of 
justice, and the ramaja or autonom) of the 
comniimal couits, via ^ the three successively 
highei bodies, the In the si cm and the 
gafia^ IS not absolute or unconditioned 

Of these three entitle'^ the lowest in the 
rung, the liuia^ seems to represent kinship by 
blood The intermediate, the sieni, is the 
community of persons who although belong- 


ing to different families or tribes are united 
by a common occupation or profession, and 
the highest, the gana^ is presumably the 
puga of other theorists, which embodies the 
local or territorial principle In other words, 
the gana court is the court of the town or 
the village, the municipium^ which is an 
association of people who live within the 
same geographical boundaries but belong to 
diverse tubes and follow varied economic 
pursuits 

( To he conhnned ) 

BENO\ Kumar Sarkar 


INDIA IN 1605 A C 

By Beni Prasad, m a 


Mr Morjllwd’s ‘4ndi V \r Till Dfatu or Akbvr— 

F( GNOMIC SrUD^ ” 

M il* \V H J^Ioreland, late of the Indian Civil 
Service known to academic fame as the author 
uf \n Introduction to Ivtonomicb for Indian 
Students’ '*ihe Airriculture of the United Provinces” 
and I he Revenue \dmmibtration of the United Pro- 
vince*” and as the untcr uf several histonco-econonnc 
article'^, h is recently s^iven to the v\orlci a monogriph 
on “Inth i at tlie De ith of \kbar ’ ihc first of its 
kmd m tht entire range of Indian histoucal literature, 
the work a*m> at pnstnting “a sketch of the economic 
life of India it the i^pening of the seventeenth center} ” 
With thi exception of the cuntemporiry vernacular 
litenitures, Mr MnrUmii has drawn upon all the 
principal available sources of information— the Am*!- 
Akban, the unu|ue inv iliuible Imperial Gazetteer which 
mirrors the Cinditions m North India towards the 
do-^e of tlif loth century , the numerous Persian 
chronicles, which though m iinl\ eoncerned with pohti- 
cil and nuiitarv tr tnsat turns, condescend to notice 
fammts and pestilences, anl or eiunomic facts and 
strav n ites and the j jurn ils ur memoirs of the various 
foregin visitors such as Conti, Nikituan, \bdur 
Ra/ai| Nuni/, Birbisg 1 mschoten, Ralph Intcb, the 
fesuit bather MonsUfiite, Wilham Hamkms, Wdiiam 
Finch, Sir Ihomas Rue, tlie Rev Pdward Ferry, 
Master Ihomas Cor} at, John jourdain, Pietro Della 
\ alle, P) rard de I av il, Steel and Crowther, Peter 
Mandv, Sir Ihomas Herbert, Manrujue lohn hr)er, 
Obanus, Bernier, Livernier, ! henenot, and Manucci 
The compilations of lean de Laet ( De Impeno Magni 
Mogolis) and I ather P, Du janic (ihesaurus Rerum 
Indicarumi, based on the letters of contemporary 
jesuit missionaries m India, have been kid under 
contribution Nor have the stupendous volumes 
comprising the correspondence of the agents of the 
East India Compan} during the seventeenth century 


been neglected Having been engaged for a tong 
while m the study of more or less the same historical 
material, the present writer may be permitted to 
discuss some of the conclusions Mr Moreland has 
reached, some of the h} potheses he has advanced* 

Mr Morel Point or View 

First of all, however, a word must be said about the 
general point of view from which he regards his 
sub]ect *'What docs Macaulay do m his observation 
ot the past writes J C Monson m the course of his 
excellent critical appreciation of the History of 
Fnghnd *^He icmpares if, to its disparagement witk 
the pfeseni (Author’s italics) The whole of his 
famous Third Chapter is one long paean over the 
superiority of the nineteenth century to the seventeenth 
century— as if an historian had the slightest concern 
with that Whether we are better or worse than our 
ancestors is a matter utterly indifferent to scientific 
history Whose object is to explain and analyse 
the past, on which the present can no more throw 
light than the old age of an individual can throw 
light on his youth M icaulay’s constant preoccupa- 
tion is not to explain his period by previous periods, 
but to show how ( vastly ) the period, of which he 
treats, has been outstripped by the period m which 
he lives Whatev^er may he the topic — the wealth or 
population of the countrv, the size and structure of 
the towns, the roads, tne coaches, the lighting of 
London, it matters not— the comparison always made 
IS with subsequent Fngland, not previous England 
Ihis enthusiasm for modern improvements is so 
sincere that it produces the comical effect of a 
countryman’s open-eyed astonishment at wonders of 
Cheapside •• This is to invert the historical prob^ 
lem to look at the past through the worng end of 
the telescope ”^It may appear blasphemous to mention 

^ KlorisonS Macaulay ( in the ^Tnglishmen of 
Letters’" Series) pp*, 
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m the same breath two men of such diametrically oppo- 
site temperament, training and literary style as 
Macaulay and Moreland, but, with obvious altera 
tions, the above remarks are as applicable to the 
latter as to the former Mr Moreland's plan “to 
write from the standpoint of readers who have a 
general knowledge of recent conditions in India, and 
to state the past in terms of the familiar present, 
or, to speak more precisely, m terms of the years 
between 1910 and 1914” sometimes betrays him into 
strange paths of reasoning Only too often does 
he evince an anxiety to take as favourable a view 
of the present and as unfavorable a view of 
the past, as possible It is much to be wished that 
the first serious attempt at the collation and inter- 
pretation of the scattered economic data of the 
most notable period in medieval Indian history 
were conceived in a more scientific spirit Nothing 
IS so fatal to the progress of real historical research 
as artificial exaltation or disparagement of the past 

When does modern Indian History begin ’ 

Mr Moreland's lack of what Acton called 
*historical-mmdedness’' is indicated not only by his 
general point of view but also by incidental reflec- 
tions. He finds the most convenient date for the 
close of medieval and the dawn of modern Indian 
history in the year 1608, when a ship of the East 
India Company, the Hector, first anchored at 
Surat The arrival of the Hector certainly consti- 
tutes a landmark in the history of European inter- 
course, particularly European commerce, with India, 
but neither the trivial incident nor the subsequent 
momentous developments deflected the general course 
of Indian History for more than a century The 
dawn of the Modern age m Indian History may be 
dated from the reforms of Akbar ( 1580—1600 ), 
the death of Aurangzeb ( 1707 ), the English occupa- 
tion of Bengal ( 1756— 65 ), or the final establish- 
ment of the British supremacy over the whole 
country (1798 — 1805), but certainly not from the 
arrival of the ' ‘Hector 

Broad Political Divisions 

Mr Moreland recognises the necessity of study- 
ing economic phenomena in relation to the entire 
set of social and political circumstances by devoting 
nearly one-third of his book to a discussion of the 
country and population, the government and the 
consuming classes The physical configuration need 
-.not detain us Politically, the whole country was 
divided into three broad belts of territory The 
Mughal Empire stretched from the borders of 
Persia and Central Asia to the Bay of Bengal on 
the east and from the Himalayas to (roughly 
speaking ) the Godavari, but the country south of 
Allahabad, now called Bundelkhand and the Central 
Provinces and then styled Gondwana was but half- 
subdued. The Rajput States were, m internal 
affairs, autonomous , many other petty rajas excer- 
cised ruling powers in various decrees , the frontier 
tribes were half independent and very troublous 

From the Southern border of the Mughal Empire 
to the Krishna river, the country was parcelled into 
thr^ main kingdoms— Ahamadnagari Bijapur and 
Golconda— reduced to a sorry plight from internal 
dissensions, mutual warfare and the relentless 
Moghal pressure. The third broad political division 


was represented by the terntor} extending irom 
the southern border of the Dece in suit m itis to 
the sea, once the mighty empire ut \i|iMnagir 
but spilt up since 1565 into numerous pett\ kmg- 
ships and chiefships 

P0PLL\TI0\ 

The battle of Tahkot which extinguished th^ 
Vijayanagar Empire for ever, had luen contested 
on the southern side by some 700,000 troom and 
on the side of the Sultanates by ne irl} It ill is 
many Making allow ance for outposts mil wastage*, 
the military strength of the Deccan md 
nagar, comprised substantially more th m 1 nulhim 
men Before 1914, Franco had nrr ingc d to mijlnlist 
one out of 31, and Germany one tmt of 
that, if the " recruiting organisation of the Ditcan 
and Vijayanagar was as eihcient a^ that <dm»>dirn 
France and Germany, their united strength of a 
million would imply a population cd ihout 30 milli- 
ons, while the population would be moie d the 
efficiency wasless'' The efficuncyof evtfy country 
was neccssaril} much less m the i(>th centur} t!i m 
m the year 1914 In India, mureoier, the sodil 
and religious system exempted hrgt das as alhi- 
gether from military serMce It follows tfiat tin 
population of the country south of the \ irliada 
was substantially over 30 millions m It m u 

have slightly increased by 1605 

Never called upon to put forth its whole strength 
for one supreme effort the I^Iugha! empire lend » stsi It 
to no such computation, but a comparison of tlie ih r- 
sity of cultivation as revealed by the statistic al figiins 
in the Ain»i-Akbari with the present density snows 
the Western Gangetic plain as e\tensivd> cultiv ited 
and, therefore, presumably, as thitkl} populattnl a » 
at present 

The density of cultivation and therefore of popu 
lation m the Eastern Gangetic plain to the liorder td 
Bengal appears to be far lower tliough tme* r mnol 
believe with Mr Moreland that it was isli»w as one** 
fifth of the present standard 1 hus the Mughal empire 
minus Bengal and Gujrat and a fiw *mdler trac ts 
for which figures are not a\athb!e cont iint d r ho 
millions of people I he aliuwam t* of ten milliims for 
the excluded areas by I\Ir Monimd ippinrs to be 
much too low Something must lie allowed (tomiwa 
na Ihe modern exportations of grams must bi* take n 
into account On the whole, it that the Mughal 
empire excluding Vfghanistan conlamed somtwfi it 
over 90 millions Ihe rest of the amnlty, as we \u%e 
seen, supported more than 30 millions i l« tat d ma> 
have been somewhat more th m IC5 or even i\n 
millions While thus regarding Mr ^MisreLtnd » 
computation of 100 millions as somewh it tn 1 km, it 
IS only fair to acknowledge that tin methocK of 
computation themselves reflect the highest tfedt im 
his scholarship and constitute one of tin achievements 
of his w’-ork 

The classes or thf rroin e. 

The bulk of the population was represented by the 
Hindu village peasantry It is impossible to ascer- 
tain, with any degree of exactness, the proportion 
of the Muslim to the total popuhtii-n ot Ihe villages 
or the cities Allowing tor migratiuns from fhc 
north-west and for the conversions to Islam during 
the last three centuries as well as for Ihe compralively 
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greater fecundity of the Muslem population, it may 
be kid down that the proportion was less than at 
present— ♦•less than one to five, possibly one to six 
or even one to seven ^ 

The Muslims congregated largely m cities or 
round the Imperial, Deccan and provincial courts, 
leaving but a small margin for the rural area There 
the Hindu village community, organised not on 
communistic or socialistic lines but on the general 
patriarchal pattern, lived its simple life Thanks to 
difficulties of communication, it sought, as far as 
possible, to be self-sufficient and developed a strong 
sense of autonom} It would require the hand of a 
George Ehot to paint the scenes or this rural life m all 
their truth and beauty, but one cannot help wishing that 
the interpreters of Indian history had firmly grasped 
the nature and the character of this form of organisation 
and the results flowing therefrom In his observations 
and deductions, Mr Moreland does not seem always 
to remember that custom is the law and the regulator 
of such an association, that it usually sets more or 
less effective limits to the tyranny of the petty agent 
of the distant governor and to the rapacity of the local 
tax-gatherer , that it leads to the peaceful adjudica- 
tion of most of the local disputes in the absence of 
regular courts , and that it maintains a surprising 
amount of internal tranquillity and security in the 
absence of regular police Nor should it be forgotten 
that during the period m question, village life over the 
greater p irt of the country, was free from the blasting 
influences of the later zimmdan system 

Between the village and the metropolis there ranged 
towns and cities of all si/es The contemporary, chief- 
ly, foreign, records contain vivid descriptions of the 
situation, the walls, the streets, the houses, temples, 
mosques, pleasure-resorts, the commercial and indus- 
trial activity of the urban localities -j The better sort 
of trader, the more hounshmg priest, physician, artist, 
astrologer, together with the second class military and 
civil officer formed w h it may be called a middle class 
It IS impossible to believe Bernier when he says that 
*hn Delhi there is no middle state A man must be 
either of the highest class or live miserably ” Bernier, 
whose clnrm ot style has invested his narrative with a 
fictitious importance, seeks in his letters to CaKert, the 
chief minister of his native countr), to pamt the dark- 
est possible picture of India and to bring the prosperity 
and good government of France into the boldest relief 
One wonders how an impression similar to Bernier’s, is 
left on Mr Moreland's mind *ffiy a perusal of the narra- 
tives and chronicles relating more particularly to our 
period ’’ 

From the middle class and from the crowd of 
hardy foreign adventurers was recruited the nobilit} 
Ihe Moghal emperors fully reaiued the political 
danger inherent m the existence of a rich, hereditar} , 
landed aristocracy and prevented its rise by means 
of confiscating the bulk of a deceased nobleman’s 
effects This practice of escheat has been denoun- 
ced m scathing language by Bernier and by some 


♦ Bernier places the proportion at a far lower 
figure but he wrote from mere observation and 
made no systematic calculation 

t Finch, Herbert, De I^aet, Della Valk, Peter Mun- 
dy, Tavernier and 1 henaiot are specially valuable for 
miormation about towns* 


modern writers but really it cpntubuted more than 
anything else to render the government stable and 
eitective, to check the rapacity of satraps, and keep 
open a free career for talent to serve the state But 
for the ruthless policy of escheat, the country might 
have found itself at the mercy of a territorial 
nobility such as bro ight Poland to misery, anarchy 
and dissolution m the 1 8 th century Left with little 
more tlian what wrs necessary for a fair start m 
life, the sons of tlie nobles sank, many of them 
forever and some for the time being, into the 
middle class from which their fathers had arisen This 
intercommunication naturally served to bridge the gulf 
between the highest and the m iddle ranks of society, 

The Nobility. 

The official nobility of the Mughal Empire was 
practically synonymous with the Imperial service 
graded according to the number of the personal and 
additional state contingents which each finansabdaP 
w^as to maintain , performing both civil and military 
duties ( for the division of functions was unknown m 
India at the time ) , drawing enormous salaries, part of 
w hich had to be expended on establishments and a 
fraction of which returned to the emperor in the form 
of presents It is a misnomer to call it a Mughal 
nobility , it w^as not even an exclusively Muslim nobi* 
lity , It ought to be designated an Indian nobility* 

The scope of state- a^ctivity 

The nature, character, functions and organs of the 
administration which rested largely in the hands of 
this nobility were determined by the general geogra- 
phical, social and economic circumstances of the 
country In the absence of the modern facilities of 
communication, the people of a vast agricultural 
country scattered over thousands of miles largely in 
knots of scores or hundreds, speaking numerous different 
languages and dialects and following all sorts of manners 
and customs could not develop that intensity of life, 
that sense of homogeneity, that habit of co-operation, 
that feeling of identity of interest which lead to demo- 
cracy On the other hand, in spite of the fundamental 
geographical and cultural unity of the land, the cen- 
trifugal tendencies of an extreme type predominate , 
the village develops a distinct life of its own* In 
exchange for its quota of the seasonal produce, the 
state protected the village from aggression but did not 
otherwise interfere with the life of the village A very 
great limit is thus set to the scope of state activity* 
An equally important limit is set by the religiousity, 
the social exclusiveness and the conservatism of the 
people Prudent policy and sheer necessity alike in- 
culcated abstinence from disturbing the religious beliefs 
and ceremonies, the caste-system and manners of the 
Hindus 

Ihe vast amount of legislation on religious and 
social affairs m the west could have no counterpart 
in medieval India Religious belief and worship couTd 
be, as they actually were, modified only by reformers 
from withm , the priests, mendicants and ascetics, 
together with scholastics of the usual medieval type, 
continued to fill the place occupied m modern society, 
besides their modern representatives, roughly by the 
department of public instruction and by journalists* 
Neither m Europe nor m India did the state directly 
concern itself with education* 
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But the Mughal Emperor, the Deccan Sultans, 
Southern Hindu chiefs, together with their nobles, 
generals, provincial governors and jagirdars as well as 
the numerous great and small Hindu rajas patronised 
a large number of poets, writers, astronomers, painters, 
musicians and gave an immense impetus to the cmti- 
vation of literature and the fine arts Some ot the 
greatest names in vernacular literatures, such as I ulsi- 
das, Surdas, Kabir, are certainly unconnected with any 
royal or aristocratic court^^, but as one reviews the Inng 
array of medieval Indian literatures one is struck by the 
number of geniuses and lesser lights that were kindled 
in contact with the rays of royal favour It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize that the rulers employed and 
advanced to fame and opulence numbers of workers in 
fine arts, architects, painters, musicians and dancers ♦ 
It IS unfair to argue as some modern writers have 
argued, that all this activity vias prompted solely by 
self-centred vanity One need only peruse the writ- 
ings or reflect on the character of the Emperors from 
Babur to Shah Jahan, and of high personages like 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan Khana to realise, what 
common sense would lead us to suppose pnma facie, 
that higher motives were at least as responsible as 
the lower ones for the vast encouragement to the 
elevated intellectual pursuits Many a religious be- 
quest by the state was used partly in support of 
seminaries of theology, logic, medicine, astronomy, 
literature and grammar f Add to this the occasional 
earnest, though unsuccessful, attempts at social reform 
and humanitarian legislation and it will be difficult to 
deny that the medieval Indian state had risen beyond 
the level of a police state to the rank of a culture-state 
Unfortunately, Mr Moreland writes as if the medieval 
administrations were supremely callous to the inter- 
ests, and confined their activities solely to the fleecing 
of the people 

Administjrative organisation 

The necessity of controlling the everpresent 
centrifugal tendencies determined that the government 
should be a highly centralised one Like all despotisms, 
however, the Indian governments were governments 
by council In the provinces, the Mu^al central 
power was represented by the Sipahoalar, Sahib Subah 
or Subahdar who was seldom allowed to rule for more 
than three or four years in a single province J He 
combined the supreme military, political and judicial 
authority m the province, but in matters financial he 
shared his power with the Diwan who owed appoint- 
ment and responsibility to the Central government 
alone and whose status may be compared roughly to 
that of the Qusestor m a Roman province A further 
check was devised m the Waqiahnawis or Recorder 
who reported on all affairs to the Emperor and who 
occasionally exercised such high influence as to lead 
Thenenot to compare him to a French Intendant 
The Faujdar or governor of a district derived his 
authority and appointment directly from the Central 

^ On this point see specially Abul Fazul’s Am- 
1 Akban, Jahangir’s Memoirs, Abdul Hamid Lahori’s 
Padshahnama 

I Hindu pathashalas and Muslim Maktabs, con- 
tinuations or descendants of the medieval institutions, 
still cultivate the study of all or some of these subjects 

I This statement is based on a careful compilation 
of the lists of provincial governors. 


government. ^ An elaborate system of espionage was 
put into force to detect and report any mistakes t^r 
oppression on the part of any government ofhcial 
During the short reign of the hmperur Jah mgtr 
27) there occurred several cases of the retail, trial and 
punishment or reprimand of oppressive governors like 
Mirza Rustam, Chin Quhch K, Rap Kal) an, and 
Abdullah K , Firoz Jang and Muqarnh k 

The paraganas, the smallest regular adounw- 
trative subdivision was placed in cli irge of the 
Choudhanf I he urban are is knew nothing oi 
municipal self-government but were administered 
by Kotwals, combining administrative, polite and 
judicial powers^ 


Law and Jusiicf 

It IS clear that the Mughal adnimistration was a 
highly organised machine but its close association 
with adjudication left judicial organisation proper m 
a comparatively rudimentary condition As Ei^e, 
Terry and other contemporary observers perceived, 
there were no regular codes of substantive hw or 
“procedures, no assessors or pries, no definite grad*i- 
tion of adjudicating authorities, no advocates Iht 
Mir Adl and the Quazi entertained suits ans ng in 
their cities or the country round , etammed the parties 
and the witnesses and pronounced judgment at cord- 
ing to Quranic or customary law or imperial ordi- 
nance An appeal lay, probably only m the mort* 
important case«, to the court of the provincial 
Quazi, Diwan or Governor (who likewise exerciM^d 
original jurisdiction m important cases m the capita! 
and the country round ) and thence m practice 
only for the wealthy people, to the Imperial Qua/t 
or Diwan and finally to the emperor, who alsu formed 
courts of first instance for cases round their seats. 
The sentences were immediately earned out , the 
punishments specially for treason and heinous social 
offences were severe and sometimes barbarous . fleecing 
was rare, trampling by elephants occasional, but 
mutilation was the order of the day Capital punish- 
ments, however, could be inflicted only by the provin- 
cial or Imperial authorities Debtors, it may be 
noted, could be imprisoned or even sold into slavery | 
That many a judicial functionary was open to corruption 
and that m the lower courts r*ink, wealth and power 
usually escaped lightly admits of no doubt but the 
modern vexations or the law’s delays and the Iaw)ef% 
perquisites did not obtain at the time and the emperor, 
when informed, usually dealt severely with the offences 
ofovermighty subjects Beside^, prolonged oppres- 


♦ The numerous entries about the appointments of 
faujdars in Jahangir^s Memoirs are conclusive on this 
point The biographical notices m the Maaser-ul- 
umara point to the same conclusion 

t The Ain-i-Akbari is silent on this olficiat, but 
his position IS clear from other documents, notably 
Jahangir’s Memoirs 

t The account of the judicial system is based 
on Abul Fazl ( Am, 11 37,42-3 ) , Jahangir ( R and B 
n. 28 ) , Rai Bihan Mai { E and D vIL 172-3 ) , 
Monserrate Commentarma tr. Father Hoslen in 
J A S B VIII. tgu pp 194, II, 320*1 
lerry, Voyage to India, pp 
Koe, I 123,107, Peter Mundy, Travels, 1 1 , Sf3a-3, 
72-3 , Thenenot, III, 19, 
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Sion seldom failed to provoke armed resistance in an 
age when the Government enjoyed a far smaller degree 
of awe, prestige and stability and when the disparity 
between the organised strength of superbly equipped 
state troops and a disorganised armed rabble was far 
less, than at present 

Sectriiy 

From these considerations one is justified m thinking 
that Mr Moreland seriously underrates the amount of 
security which the people in general and the merchants 
m particular derived from the administration He falls 
into two similar unfortunate errors In the first place, 
he asserts that the state confiscated the effects of 
deceased wealthy merchants There is absolutely no 
warrant for the statement Ihe Persian chroniclers 
and the foreign visitors refer to the confiscation of the 
bulk of the high state ofhceis’ effects, but nowhere refer 
to the extension of the practice to the earnings of the 
mercantile profession * In the second place, Mr 
Moreland transplants the prevailing state of insecurity 
on the Mughal marches to the whole empire Travel- 
ling at night could not but be dangerous all over the 
world m the i6th or 17 th century , but during the day 
the roads, except on the borders, were usually secure, 
specially to the large cara\ans of merchants Most of 
the local disturbances and most of the instances of the 
prevalence of robbery, noted by indigenous and 
foreign writers, occur either on the hilly, wild regions 
such as the north-west frontier or on the Deccan, 
Mewar, (jondwana and Arrakan frontiers of the 
Mughal empire In the interior one could travel by 
day and rest at night in the serais which, as the foreign 
visitors emphasize, could generally be found at the 
conclusion of a day's fair march on the principal 
highways at least and which comprised whole streets 
in large mercantile centres like Ahmadabad All 
passengers were required to lodge at night in these 
Duildings and for the safety of the life and property 
of all, the royal local officers were responsible to the 
Kmperor \ 

William Hawkin's statement, made about 1610, 
that *'the country is so full of thieves and outlaws 
that almost a man cannot stir out of doors throughout 
all his ( |ahangir\ ) dominions without great forces” 
is entirely inconsistent with other contemporary 
evidence though m full harmony with several others 
of his own sensational passages A minute study of 
the traveller’s tales of medieval India has led the 
present writer to the conclusion that while invaluable 
for information about towns, roads, harbours, houses, 
courts, armies, etc , which the narrators saw with their 
own e}es, they are seldom to be followed in their in- 
ferences and generalisitions X 

♦ See Sir 1 homas Roe, Embassy to India, pp no- 
li Mawkms^ \ oyages pp 124-5 

loseph Salhancke in I etters Received by the East 
India Company, Vo! VI, p 187 Bernier (cd Con- 
stable) p 3 Manucci, Storio do Mogor ( ed Irivne ), 
h P 205 

f Sir 1 * Roe, Embassy to India, pp S8, 90 
Inncli m Purthas, ed Macleho'^e, IV, p 49 (All 
references in this article to Purchas relate to the 
Maclehose edition ) Steel and Ctowlher in Purchas, 
1 V, 268 

Patro Della \ alle, 1 , p 94, 95 Terry, p 187 

I Salhancke surpassed even Hawkins ^^My 


Weights and Measures 

While therefore one must regard Mr Moreland’s 
picture of the political background of economic life 
as far darker than is warranted by the critical use 
of available evidence, one is bound to admire 
and assent to his relation of the difficulties presented 
to commerce by the vaneW of w'eights, measures and 
currency ( pp 52 — 60 ) The maund, while m many 
places weighing about 28 or 29 lb avoirdupois, 
ranged generally betw een 20 and 33 lb ♦ Coinage, 
of course, varied in the different kingdoms and even 
within the frontiers of a single state In short, medieval 
India resembled medieval Europe in this respect 

Customs and Transit dues 

Nor should the difficulties involved in the fre- 
quency of customs and transit dues be overlooked 
Ihe Mughal Emperors, one after another, tried 
and failed to abolish the inland duties charged 
by fraudulent governors, jagirdars and protected 
chiefs Mr Moreland rightly emphasises the 
grave inconveniences to commerce involved in this 
state of things, but he underrates, passes over, 
palliates or excuses the blasting effects m Indian 
commerce of the Portuguese maritime supremacy 
and license system enforced by diabolical cruelties 

The Conscming Clvsses 

One of the most interesting chapters m Mr 
Moreland’s bookf is devoted to a discussion of the 
consuming classes The salaries of the higher 
officers, specially when viewed in the light of the 
prevalent cheapness of prices, were simply stupendous, 
but they served to check corruption and rapacity and 
in part, returned to the state by way of escheat 
The number of lower officers was enormous, but 
that was inevitable it government was to be maintained 
at any degree of efficiency t A moderate degree of 
magnificence may have been essential to Imperial 
dignity, but little can be said in defence of the huge 
expenditure on the personal luxur) and vices, whims 
and fancies, of the monarchs Like the Persian 
Kings and the Roman Empsrors, the medieval 
Indian sovenegns, as a rule, spent the poor main’s 
money like water on personal gratification I hat 
constitutes the darkest stam on medieval Indian 


passage from Surat over a large part of the coutitry 
as far as the city of Agra I was subject to a world 
of dangers on the way, it being well-known that no 
country m the whole world is more dangerous to 
travel in than this, by reason of many thousand 
blood-sucking villains that for so much as ( one ) of 
their brass pieces of money as countervaileth the 
third part of a penny sterling, will cut a man's throat 
He goes on to cite the example of **one of our poor 
countrymen” who was *'so often assaulted” and 
robbed but whose throat was never cut off ^ 


* In Kashmir the maund weighed less than 
three modern seers, while m some localities" it equals 
led 40 modern seers 


+ Ch III, pp, 63— 95 

•j: Officers were, of course, liable to dismissal 
but Mr Moreland exaggerates whm he ( p* 
84) ”In Akbar’s Empire, then the chief charac* 
tenstic of a professional career was insecurity/* 
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administration; even on that of Akbar The asce- 
tics and mendicants constituted a burden, a tav, 
on industry, but in fairness it must be acknowledged 
that some of them ministered to the religious and 
educational needs of the people 

Slavery 

The existence of slaves is patent from the contem- 
porary records but they seem to be confined mostly 
to royal and aristocratic families and therefore to 
cities* 

Serfdom 

"In the villages," says Mr Moreland, "the 
labourer was, at least in practice, m the position 
of a serf," but the inference from later conditions 
Ignores the intervening political revolutions, and the 
payment of wages in kind was only a part of the 
general system of barter 

Absence of the Zamindari System 

The methods of Indian agriculture m India m 
the 17th century were not different from those in 
the 14th or 20th, but the system of land tenure 
has undergone a radical change Over the 
greater part of the Mughal Empire there were 
no intermediary landlords between the state and 
the peasant That is the central fact in the whole 
situation and its implications and corollaries should 
be clearly realised The state demand of one-third 
or even more of the gross produce and the illegal 
exactions of the revenue collectors, left the peasant 
m ordinary times enough to keep body and soul 
together, the existence of waste culturable land points 
to the same conclusion The peasant, however, 
does not seem to have been able to lay up for the 
next year, for the failure of rams always reduced 
him to distress or starvation 

Famine 

The frequency of famines admits of no doubt, but 
Mr Moreland forgets that most of the famines 
were local m character, and confined generally 
to a province or two Thanks to the difficulty of 
transport, the suffering within the afflicted area 
was intense, but surely we cannot define famine as a 
period of general cannibalism 

The language of Persian chroniclers certainly 
countenances such a definition , but if we were to accept 
all their rhetoric at its face value we should paint 
many a ruler as more than virtuous gods and his 
country as happier than paradise A few cases of 
cannibalism may have occurred, but civilised human 
nature can hardly ever lapse into the most primitive 
stage of savagery In particular, all our knowledge 
of the sentiments and instincts of the contemporary 
Hindu population tells against such a supposition 

Famine-relief 

The medieval Indian governments failed to rise to 
a true conception of their duty of famine-relief But 
it IS a mistake to suppose that they looked on the terri- 
ble depth of misery and loss of life with perfect heart- 
lessness Besides the remissions of revenue which 
are mentioned by the Persian historians, they some- 
times organised relief, though on a rather unsystem- 
atic plan In the fearful famine of 1598, the king 
ordered that alms should be distributed in all the cities 
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and Nawab Shaikh Farid Bokhan being ordered to 
superintend and control their distribution d d all m hts 
power to relieve the general distress ol the peopk 
Public tables were spread and the w is mtreastd 
m order to afford maintenance to the pot^r pioplc ^ 
Abdul Hamid Lahori gives the following account 
of Shah Jahan’s efforts "to rehe\e dotrc‘ss in the 
Guirat famine of i6r. — emptror m his gr a lous 
kindness and bounty directed the uthci ds iff Burlianpur, 
Ahmadabad and the country of Surat, h) eUblish 
soup-kitchens, or alms houses such as are called / 

^ar in the language of Hindustan for the hcnc tit of tlic 
poor and the destitute Every day sutficicnt soup and 
bread was prepared to satist) the v\ ints of tlu hungi) 

It was ordered that so long as his Maiesty icm lined it 
Burhanpur 5ot)0 lupees should tic diNtributed among 
the deserving poor every Monday* I bus, on twenty 
Mondays one lac of rupees was given aw ly m c harity* 
Ahmadabad had suffered more severely th m anv other 
place, and so Hts Majesty^ ordered the officiiiH to 
distribute 50,000 rupees among die iamim 'itnrken 
people Under the directions ol the vu^e and generous 
emperor taxes amounting to nctirly seventv lit* ol 
rupees were remitted by the revenue iff tic sum 

amounting to one-eleventh part of tlic whoh revenue f* 
It IS hardly possible, at any Lite m the present stage 
of historical research, to know more tibuut tin actui! 
working of the relief measures but it stands i>n record 
that the mortality was appalling 

The various grams were several lime* chtiper 
than to day and consequently would bring a tar 
smaller amount of money from s<dc But it should 
be remembered that barter was the usu d way ol 
exchange within small rural are is , the pe is mt 
generally paid m kind to the village weaver, the 
village potter, the village smith, the village druggists 
Hence, he was not so worse olf «is he would have 
been if he had been obliged to exchange his whole 
surplus corn for money at first It is on tins sup|w»si- 
tion, however, that Mr Moreland*s discussion of the 
standerd of village life proceeds "Regarding the 
actual cultivator ot the sod," he concludesi , he vva » 
much worse off in ordinary se isons than is the case 
at present , m any case he Iiad less munt y to spend 
on clothes, comforts, and luxuries anti m so.ne p erts 
of the country he must sometimes have been short 
of food "I I he result is too gloomy a portrait Ihe 
evidence available does not warrant us m pronuunting 
the village conditions prosperous but, on the other 
hand, it does not justify such a gloomy view as some 
modern writers are inclined to take 

NoN-AGRrCULTUR'VL FROBtCE 

Passing from agricultural to non-agncultural 
produce, the extensive forests } lelded pleot} of vu<od 
but harboured many a wild beast, to the injury of 
standing crops and cattle* insh formed *in impiirtant 
article ot diet m Bengal, Orissa, Smdh and the Soulh, 
while pearl-fishery occupied some (xcuou persons otf 
the Indian or Ceylonese coast Gold and silver, Ic*id 
and zinc, were mined m small quantities and imported 
from abroad Coal was not mined but iron was 

^Shaikh Nural Haq Zubdat Tawankh \V, Eiliol 
and Dow^son’s History of India, vol \ p 

I Badshahnama Elliot and Dowson^s Ilisloryof 
India, vol VI L p 245 

t P W. 
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smelted in large quantities Salt wis obtained from 
sea and the hills as well as from the lakcs—thc 
chronicles speak of elaborate governmental organiza- 
tion of the Sambliar salt works 

Aoriclliurvl mwli \crLRLs 

The travellers speak in glowing language of 
Indian agricultural manufacturers m the cities they 
visited Similarity of conditions would lead us to 
suppose the e\istence of similar industries m other 
towns, but Mr Moreland thinks that “we are entitled 
to infer only tlut industries Iiad developed along 
certain m iin lines ()l transport, siieh as the G inges 
and the Indus or them ids formAgrito I ihore and 
to the west coast” He likewise tails to mike due 
allowance fur the cottage industries whieii prior to tiie 
i8th century were practised m village', all over the 
world Except on the western coast there was practi- 
cally no organised dimr-miilmg m i7theentur\ India, 
but many a poor famii) supplemented its income b\ 
grinding wheat or gram for others, gur or jaggery was 
produced everywhere and refined sugar m mutaetured 
pietty extensively Even a cursory reading of con- 
temporary vernacular literature will suffice "to refute 
Mr Moreland’s supposition that sweetnieits were 
comp iritively rarer Oil pressing, the ginning and 
spinning of cotton were earned on under tlv lu irth 
aceordingto primitive methods 1 he use of tob icco, 
first introduced towards the close of the i6tL century, 
spread with marvellous rapidity and treaUd a new 
industr> in the 17th centur} Opmm w is m inu- 
factured nrincipilly m ihar ind M ilw 1, while 
fermented liquors were prep ired ever} where from the 
palm tree, from mahua, molasses etc 

HaXDU R VI Is 

The finer hamiierafrs flourished is thev did no- 
where else nor did they cater, is Mr Morel md as- 
sumes, ^ dor «m cxeedingl) narrow m irket ilu skill 
of the h indieraftsmen won the eist itie ipplausc ol 
foreign visitors dn short,” umeludts ihrird de 
I aval, “Ituuld niver make in end of telling such 
a variety oi manututures, as well in gold, silver, 
iron, steel, copper ind otlier met iK, is m precious 
stones, eiioat woods and utliei valued and rire 

maten ds bur thev ue ill cunnmg iulk and owe 

nothing to tht people of the we^t, thunsehes endowed 
with a keener mtelisgenee thin is us ail with us, 
and hands *is subtle as ours tu set. or hexir a 

thing but once, isw’ththem to know it \nd 

vvhiit IS to be obserned of *dl their manufactures 
IS this, th it they are both of good workmanship 
and efmip I h*ue never seen men of wt so fine 
and ixihshed as are the^e Indians ihev are 

unvvdling indeed to adopt the manners and 
customs of the Portuguese )etdothev readily leirn 
their manufacture md workmanship, being all very 
curious and desirou* ui Laming ^ 

Le VIUHR 

I^eather was put to a smaller number of uses 
than at present, but it is hardly possible to follow Mr 
Moreland m his reasoning on shoes "‘Barhosa,^* he 
writes, ^States that m Ins time the common people 
m the city oi Bengal wore shoes, but with the 

1 he Vi>yage of hraneois P\ rard de Laval, voL. 
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exception of this statement I have not found a shoe 
mentioned anywhere north of the Narbada nver and 
while this tact is not conclusive, the silence of 
such a writer as Babur appears to me to be at 
least suggestive , it is possible that shoes were as 
widely worn as now, but the probabilit} lies m the 
contrary direction Iq as I believe, shoes were less 
worn than now throughout India, the cause is not 
to be found m the high cost of leather, which, as 
we have seen m a previous chapter, w is proLiblv 
abundant, at least in the raw state, and we must 
<issume that, tliough the cost was small, the means 
of the people w^ere insufficient to provide articles 
which were not strictly necessary fur subsistence 

V VPER 

An enormous number oi buckets and mashaks 
were iKu nnnufictured Similarl} paper, though 
not required at all tor newspapers and only in 
moderate quantities for books and letters, was con- 
sumed in heaps m government offices in tl e mniimer- 
ible reports and memoranda of public servants, spe- 
cially clerks, nevvswntcrs and spies 

UiENSir s 

Mr I\Ioreland behev^es that metal vessels were com- 
pirativelv little used by the people and yet thinks 
the potter s industiv to have been on tne same footing 
as at present, producing chieflv coarse earthenware 
for the common people, though a few localities may 
h ive possessed a certain reputation for somewhat supe- 
iior goods f 

BLILDI^GS 

Every one who has seen ibe old cities and monu- 
ments still standing more or less in their old form or 
m rums, will be surprised to learn from Mr More- 
hnd that in the 17th century “the use of brick and 
stone was probably Lss extensive than now ^ ] 

MrWS 01 rRVNSPORl 

Nor IS any one likely to accede to the learned writer’s 
conclusion b ised on very^ insufficient evidence, that 
there w is no wheeled trafhc in Indi i south of Golconda 
Owang to the non-c\ibtente of railways, moturc«»rs, etc , 
the r ir’ty oi bridges, the midcquiev of metalled 
raids, boats plied bv the hundred for transport 
and p.issenger traffic, but hgliter carts drawn 
by trotting oxen were available all over the plains” and 
not as ]\Ir Moreland asserts, only “m some parts of 
the country ” Besides boats, ships were built on the 
shore for coasting and high sea trafhc 

Fextile Mvxlfactlres 

Space does not pernvt a discussion on the textile 
manufactures from silk, wool, hair, hemp and jute 
“Cotton weaving,” as Mr Alorelmd remarks, “was 
by far the mo^t exensive industry in India and 
it IS kur to say that the aggregate production was 
one of the great facts of the industrial world of the 
year 1600” It is hardly relevant to empha ise that 
none of the medieval industries were organised on 
the modern plan In the village the craftsman formed 
part of the village system , m the towns, if not 
shifting for himself, he worked m the workshop of 

‘ P,277 t P if‘4 t P 
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some great noble or the emperor himself In the 
Delhi palace, writes Bernier, ‘‘large halls are seen 
in many places called karkhanas or workshops for 
the artisans In one hall embroiderers are btisily 
employed, superintended by a master In another, 
you see the goldsmiths , in a third, painters , in a 
fourth, varnishers in lacquer work , in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors and shoemakers , in a sixth, manufac- 
turers of silk, brocade and fine muslins ” One is re- 
minded of modern industrial conditions by Bernier's 
criticisms that the profits of the workshops mostly 
found their way into the pockets of the employers 

The average rate of wages for servants m towns 
was about three rupees a month which purchased 
several times more than at present 

Commerce 

Commercially, India formed one of the most 
important countries in the world, but the control of 
Indian seas had by the 1 7 th century passed from the 
Mahammadan into Portuguese hands Portuguese 
atrocities diverted a large volume of trade to the north- 
western — Kandahar— route along which Steel and 
Cromther noticed about 15000 camel loads pass in 1615 
It IS impossible as yet to calculate with any degree 
of precision the volume of Indian exports of textiles 
or indigo or spices to the countries round the Indian 
ocean ( north of the equator ) and to the Mede- 
terranean world, but that it was vei:y large is obvious 
not only form the travellers’ tales but also from the 
huge number of commercial letters still extant The 
inland trade was also considerable, though, of course, 
far, far smaller than to-day * 

The present writer hopes to discuss the whole 


Standard or Lrrr, 

On the basis of the foregoing conclu‘»ions and 
conjectures it is possible to form a rough idea of the 
standard of life among the various cLisses of the 
community The nobles drew extra\agant silaries 
and spent prodigally The middle class avoided 
pomp and splendour but otherwise h\ed m comfort* 
It IS difficult to make sure of the etonomii tonditum 
of the lower classes but, as we ha\e seen, Mr, 
Moreland’s picture is much too dark *'\\ec.innot 
be sure,” runs his final judgment, “whether the} ( the 
lower classes ) had a little more or a htlle less to eat, 
but they probably had fewer clothes, iml t!ie} wen* 
certainly worse oh in regard to household utensils and 
to some of the minor conveniences «im! gratitiuitions 
of life while they en|o>ed practically notiimg in the 
way of communal services and advttntages I h it is 
the picture itself m the background is the shadow ai 
famine, a word wdiich bis changed its meaning within 
the last century In Akbar’s time, and long alter- 
wards, it meant complete if tempor«iry iTonomic 
chaos, marked b} features which, repulsive as they 
are, must not be left out— destruction of homes, sale ol 
children into slaver}, hopeless wandering m search of 
food j and finally starvation, with cannibalism as t!ie 
only possible alternative 

CcKCIUSID^ 

This string of statements winch lack positive 
evidence, serves very w^ell as an illustration of mir 
author’s mental bias Nevertheless, his work deser- 
ves commendation as the first serious attempt to 

f rapple with some extremely difficult problems m 
ndian economic history 

subject of Indian commerce m the ijth century in 
a separate paper 
♦ Pp. 279-80. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN THE ‘PALAIS DE JUSTICE’ 
{Translated from the French oi M Gaston Denys Perict) 


“Messengers with news fiom other lands 
greet me and pass along the road ” 

— Gitanjali 

T wenty-one years ago, m this very 
jotimal, the Hindu priest, Brahma- 
chan Bodhabhikshu, wrote as fol- 
lows “Hindus are very reseived in 
nature they open their hearts only to 
those who are m sympathy with them ” 
This avowal came back to our minds, 
not without some apprehension, on the 
evening of October 4, 1920 For around 
us, pieparations were being made to 
receive peihaps a similai confession 
Everything was in a bustle of confusion, 


in anticipation of an extraoHluiar^y e\cnt 
Busy people, in spite ol their usual indif- 
ference about such matters on ordmarv 
occasions, were seen in dense number'* 
squeezing themselves against the lailmgs 
of the ‘Palais de Justice,’ whete the 
gathering was to be held 

From eight o’clock, a heaving sea of 
faces could be observed, extending along 
the marble passages leading to the Court 
Hoorn Not a seat m the court itself w as 
vacant Tables, window sills, even the 
steps of the platform, were all occiqncd by 
spectators Junior members of the Bar 
were there, with the tired and soleran 
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looks of elderly justices of the peace The 
sombre robes were all marked by the 
customary ermine The eager, but silent, 
crowd was swelling more and more each 
moment. 

What figure were they expecting ^ 
Whom was the Piesident going to ask to 
address the meeting, when he rose with his 
usual phrases and gestuies to introduce 
the lecturer 

Curiosity made the assembly slightly 
impatient and betrayed the Western spirit 
only thinly cloaked and veiled for the 
occasion 

Then an aged man rose from his 
seat.— There was a pause 

At the farthest end of the wooden 
semicircular barrier, within which the 
distances were strictly preserved, a digni- 
fied and stately figure stood up before the 
rows of barristers and judges He let fall 
Ins eye-glasses, which remained loosely 
hanging and sliming like a star on his 
ample mauvc-coloured robe 

A face like that of Christ, bronzed, 
serene and superb, came into view Now, 
there weie no more rows of judges, no 
more individual men , there was one 
common humanity, all attentive High 
over them was the commanding form of 
the Poet, with his white beard, and his 
white, flowing hair. 

Rabindranath Tagoie read his message 
in English It was entitled “The Meeting 
of the East and the West “Le Rencontre 
de r Orient et de 1’ Occident ” 

From the v\ ide sleeves of his robe there 
emerged a hand full of expression and at 
times tightly closed, which rested on the 
railing IIiS movements were rare, but 
each one had a touch of character His 
courtesy had a scrupulous care that made 
it almost religiously refined. At times the 
fingers of his hand would open and slowly 
describe an image in the air Then again 
they would close and softly move over the 
desk-stand m front of the speaker. I have 
witnessed such solemn movements while 
listening to the dance music of Hindustan 
The right hand alone was used for 
giving expression The left hand held a 
number of loose leaves of manuscript, tied 
together at one corner by a string. This 


messenger from othei shores had an ad- 
mirable command over the language he 
uttered He chanted at times some of his 
own Bengali songs As we listened to him 
we seemed transported into the open air 
and sky of Nature herself,— to the very 
threshold of the Poet’s own far off retreat 
at Bolpui 

Then again the voice of the speaker 
would be raised high, only to become soft 
once more with a cadence full of pathos, 
far diflerent in its effect from the pathos 
of oui dramatic artists in the ‘Comedie 
Francaise ’ There was nothing that could 
bear resemblance to our own melo-drama- 
tic ways,— nothing also that was of the 
nature of the excited orations of Hyde 
Park There were none of those pauses 
at expected places At the close of each 
succession of long limpid sentences, there 
would start afresh another series The 
voice of the Hindu sounded clear and dis- 
tinct,— it spoke the Truth Everyone 
could follow the words spoken, from the 
farthest end of the Hall to the platform 
itself 

In a touching comparison, this Christ of 
India traced the course of the two civilisa- 
tions,— the East and the West,— flowing 
side by side without ever meeting For, 
oppression prevents communion The 
Poet depicted the superficial vandalism 
which the English masters have inflicted 
upon the age-long untouched beauties of 
the Ganges Discarding at this point all 
metaphorical expressions, which would 
only serve to glaze over the very evils 
they are meant to describe, he made use of 
direct and plain language, as he set forth 
the wrong done by the destructive 
methods of western Imperialism 

The Western exploiter of the East tra- 
velling in first class carriages, carrying 
with him his portmanteaus and his pre- 
judices, holding fast to his false notions 
of superiority, wh’ch separate him from 
the people whom he wishes to gain over 
to his own ways, fondly imagines that he 
has obtained his object by officialism and 
by circulars But the latter are not even 
read by the Eastern people ; for they give 
orders, they do not speak to the heart 

Where thcR: is no mutual confidence. 
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Eow can one ever Hope to attain the good 
will among men ^ The peoples of the 
woild must first be sincere towards one 
another This sincerity should be a potent 
influence from within Nothing can be 
done by an organisation supeiimposed 
from without, — hypocrisy written all over 
its surface Heart must speak to heart 
The only creative work is that of Love 

This IS the outline of the doctiine, 
which the Poet sage of Bengal is intent to 
spread everywhere, as the surest means to 
awaken the hitherto divided and oppressed 
world of humanity and to bind it into a 
union of brotherhood and freedom No 
longer should conventional ideas of i uler 
and ruled regulate the ordinances of the 
childien of mankind It is by this \eiy 
gift of the child-heait, which Nature offers 
to us in the first fresh hours of life, that 
the ‘children’ among men aie able to 
recognise one another, coming unitedly 
near to their common source, their equal 
origin This idea of the ‘child-spirit’ in 
man has been the perennial theme of song 
among the purest of our poets , but it 
required the brutal reversals of war to 
make the moie practical races listen to it 
and accept it as a revelation 

It may be of service to point out, at 
this place, how the prophetic words of 
Eabindianath Tagore have already pene- 
trated the minds of the English mission- 
aries It may be remembered how, a few 
years ago, the Poet, in his address to some 
Japanese students said,— 

“If I could show you my heart, you 
would find it green and young, perhaps 
younger than that of some of you who are 
standing here befoie me And you would 
find also that I am childish enough to 
believe in things which the grown-up 
people of the modern age, with then supe- 
rior wisdom, have become ashamed to 
own ” 

It would appeal as though this concep- 
tion of the Poet has been almost con- 
sciously copied by a highly intellectual 
missionary lady, Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, 
when she urged her colleagues in India to 
adopt this spurt of child-like humility.— 
“What we must endeavour to do,” she 
yvriteSj “igtolearnto know and to love, 


m 01 del to sympathise with cieiy human 
being We shall find each one astonish- 
ingly similar to ouisehes, having the same 
wonderful and adorable wars of icmcm- 
beimg and foigetting, of loving and h.itmg, 
ofjoy and feai And then, when youhaie 
done this, you will ha\e learnt how to get 
lid of \ our owni little self, to undei stand 
your own weaknesses and preiudices, to 
laugh umeseivedly at them Still mote, 
you will lemeraber over again 30U1 e.uly 
childhood,— the old nuise ami lier talks ; 
you will come to undei stand more easily 
the full human nature of a human being of 
another race ” 

This passage came to oiu minil, w'hen 
Rahmdianath Tagoie related m Ins lee tine 
the following stoiy KeealUng the eaily 
da}s of hib own\outh, the Poet '-tepped 
aside foi a moment from tlie ekwated 
desk stand and said m a subdued \oice,— 

“In those da\s, I came auoss a 
European, whom we hail not known 
before He wa‘> a young Swede, well 
veised in our hteiature and m our ait 
lie had lesohed to devote his meagre 
savings to the undertaking of a. \o\.ige 
to India lie waited ioi a long time 
in Imgland to get a passage ilai.ing 
arrived in our countiy he mingled wntli the 
people E\er fearful lest he should tians- 
gress against Indian customs, in any wa\ , 
he was timid in seeking admission into 
families While woiking and s|M,‘nding foi 
the pool, his aulent desire urgid him an 
to be useful to all Completel} mdificrent 
about changes of climate and tiopual 
diseases, his labour of lo\e tamed him 
from our midst b); death all too soon. 
He died without leaimg any visible trace 
of his zealous work behind him He was 
buried among our dead, according to his 
own wish , his memoiy lives m me as that 
of a sensitive nature whose loss to u« can 
never be replaced Ne\er hare 1 come 
across such a one on that load, along 
which so many toieigneis walk. Ik wxis 
a simple man speaking to ius> fellow mm 
about things common to all mankind ” 

Hardly had the story of this young 
Swede, so devoutly and lovingly recalled, 
escaped from the lips of the lecturer, when, 
m a most moYinff oemration Rabiniira* 
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Hath Tagore told his audience how the 
vast multitudes of Asia and Africa were 
waiting foi such a service of good will 
and friendship He exhorted Europe to 
pay regal d to these multitudes to raise 
them to the joys of Western Science and 
progress “Be afraid,” he said to us, “to 
leave them to their weakness The very 
strength of that weakness passively 
threatens to set up a barrier to civilisa- 
tion and to compromise that Peace to 
which the Universe aspires.” 


The aged Poet then sat down at the 
extreme end of the semicircle, to listen for 
a while to a speech which in no way 
disturbed the harmony of our rapt medi- 
tation at the close of the lecture. 

As we crossed the threshold, leaving 
the meeting place, where the East and 
West had exchanged thoughts of love 
together, we seemed to read on the porch 
the word written,— 

‘Shanti-niketan '—‘The Home of Peace.* 


THE ARCH FROM EAST TO WEST 


S OME time ago, it was my privilege to 
translate for the “Modern Review” 
an article sent to the Poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, by Romain Rolland, the 
French writer on international subjects, 
whose influence is now at its height with 
the younger French thinkers Along with 
the article, Romain Rolland wrote a letter 
of reverent appreciation, inviting the Poet 
to become one with them m a Brotherhood 
of the Free Spirit 

The title, which I chose for the transla- 
tion of Romain Rolland’s article, was taken 
from a passage in it, wheiein he speaks of 
a ‘Fairy Arch from the East to the West,’— 
an Arch not altogether broken down amid 
the vicissitudes of human history. Poets, 
philosphers and thinkers had upbuilt it in 
the past Of one of them, Empedocles, he 
wrote The men of the sword had often 
pulled it down But it had remained,— 
half suspended in the air,— the ‘Fairy Arch 
from the East to the West.’ During the 
past months, while Rabindranath Tagore 
has been in Euiope, I have been able to 
read some of the correspondence which has 
been sent to him from all sides, while he 
has been on his tour, and also to follow 
the impressions of that tour which have 
appeared in the continental journals. One 
of these impressions, called ‘Rabindranath 
Tagore m the Palais de Justice,’ will be 
found in another part of this issue of the 


Modern Review. The words of Romain 
Rolland concerning the'Fairy Arch between 
East and West,’ have often come back to 
my mind Amid the world tumult of 
destruction, which has been no less ruinous 
since the armistice than m the Great War 
itself, while links between continents and 
nations have been breaking on every hand, 
there have appeared, here at least, the 
signs and tokens of a re-binding and a 
building up I propose, in these articles, 
to give to the Indian public some of these 
signs and tokens, and I shall do so largely 
from letters which have been received and 
the accounts which have been written. 

The first is a description given by one 
who was present at an interview between 
M Bergson, the French philosopher, and 
the Poet,— 

“It was a noble meeting,— this meeting 
of the two great men, of the East and the 
West, of India and France M Bergson is 
small in stature and slight, while the Poet 
is tall and full built At once I noticed 
that M Bergson had a quick and acute 
mind, taking each point with the utmost 
vivacity and ease The conversation the 
two thinkers had together was most 
fascinating and most instructive Both 
men had to say such big thoughts, leading 
into wide fields of discussion I was able 
to make notes of what M. Bergson said. 
I am sorry I did not get down equally well 
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ill that the Poet uttered , foi his observa- 
.lons and reflections were most striking, 
and with most of them M Bergson seemed 
to agree and to regard them as entirely 
well-founded 

“M Bergson began To him it appear- 
ed that the European mind was more 
precise, while the Indian mind was more 
intuitive He went on to explain, that he 
thought the European mind had become 
precise, simply because it had had so much 
to do with matter, and with the outward 
conquest of nature Matter claims atten- 
tion in dealmg with it, and so comes 
precision Mathematics and Geometry 
were the basis of European civilisation 
and these deal with matter, and are sub- 
jects of precision But M Bergson went 
on quickly to explain that he agreed with 
the Poet and with the East, that this was 
not the end. The true end must always 
be the Reahsation of the Spiritual and 
the East was right in laying such sti ess 
upon Meditation and Contemplation But, 
as conditions now were in the world, it 
was only the very few, who could be 
above the material M Bergson thought 
that, even for the East, the pressure of the 
material world must be very urgent. He 
only hoped that the pursuit of matter 
would not lead to the forgetting of the 
true end of life, which was the spiritual 

“M Bergson then said, that, as the 
world stood, he would not advise any one 
nation to give itself up wholly to the 
neglect of matter, to the neglect of the 
study of Western science, which brought 
power over matter, and to go into medita- 
tion, leaving aside the material basis For, 
if the other nations did not act in the same 
manner, then the one nation, which 
neglected matter, would be crushed , and 
even the few able intellects and spmts, 
which could rise above matter, would be 
crushed also 

“Then Bergson went on to state, that 
Art, Literature, and Religion were different 
expressions of human sympathy There 
was a sharp distinction between these and 
science Philosophy ought to have been 
the intellectual bridge to umte and har- 
momse these opposites But Philosophy 
had now.itself become a ‘Science’ mthe 


West It had lost the touch ol human 
sympathy in a great nieasutc, and must 
retrace its steps, and go hand m hand w ith 
Poetry, Art, and Religion He hoped that 
Indian Philosophy, which had picsctved 
its religious charactei, might hung to the 
West this gift of a philosojihy u Inch had 
not been divoiced from religion 

“M. Bergson explained that he did 
not know Indian philosophy, because to 
know it, you must understand theSanskiit 
language in which it is wnllcu The 
European translations weie, he imagined, 
very inaccurate and inadequate, (.specially 
in the finer shades of meaning, on which 
so much depended Yet all the same, fiom 
the quite inadequate stud> he luul made 
he was quite cettain that India had some- 
thing \ery great to give to the West, 
which the West had not yet iccencd 

“The Poet then told M Bergson, that 
the English Governois of the country had 
so despised the Indian mind, intellett, and 
everything Indian, and had so dcpieciated 
things Indian that Indians themselvcH had 
tended to lose faith in their own powets 
It was, therefore, something which he 
valued very deeply, when he heard the 
opinion M. Bergson had expressed 

“M Bergson said that m liurope the 
Indian mind was held in very great 
respect He had frankly mentioned the 
one defect, which had been noticed in 
it, namely, the lack of precision The 
Poet agreeii on that point with M Beig- 
son 

“ ‘Nature,’ said M Beigson, ‘seems 
always to have two ends m \ lew which 
are apparently opposite and contradic- 
tory. Human misery, maladiustment, 
pam, war, evil, appear to be due to tliis 
opposition. The two opposite ends are 
self-renunciation and selt-assertion The 
first implied a life of meditation and spiri- 
tual devotion, a getting above matter by 
the power of the inner spirit. The other 
implies the conquest of matter, the pos- 
session of matter, the handling of matter, 
the power over matter. Thus there 
appears something fundamentally wrong 
m Nature But it is impossible to remain 
in that contradiction. These two ends 
are somehow to be reconciled, Lo^c is 
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not evciything and a ‘logical’ explana- 
tion may not always be a true explana- 
tion Sentiments also count, and this 
leads us directly back to Religion But 
religion in the West has tended to become 
mere words , there is no soul in it ’ 

“The Poet then told M Bergson that 
he felt the West had been doing a gieat 
injury to its own soul by its selfish 
aggression upon the rest of the world 
Bergson admitted it and said it was only 
too true The Poet went on to state, 
that each country of the world has a 
great mission to fulfil This was the Age 
of Euiope, but Europe had not answered 
to its real call and mission Instead of 
teaching some great truth and some great 
ideal, Euiope had turned its new found 
knowledge into exploiting the minds and 
bodies of weaker peoples in order to 
obtain wealth 

“M Bergson agreed that this was only 
too true also He hoped, however, that 
the evil would soon lead to its own light- 
ing 

“Then the French philosopher spoke of 
his own studies He said that m his own 
philosophic thinking, which he was now 
modifying and re-stating m a fresher 
manner , he had ai rived at his conclusions 
aftei veiy roundabout ways of discovery 
Then turning to the Poet he added,— ‘But 
you, m your Sadhaim and Personality 
appear to have arrived at your conclu- 
sions by direct intuition The powei of 
the Indian mind, m this direction, appear 
to me to be particularly great ’’ 

“At a later stage, M Bergson expressed 
the opinion that the English mind was on 
the whole very matter of fact and too 
bound up with the practical The 
American mind was more idealistic and 
romantic than the English mind itself He 
trusted that India might come into con- 
tact, not only with the English mind, but 
with the mind of continental Europe, 
which had an outlook in many ways 
differing from insular England 

“The Poet then told M Beigson, that 
in India they know next to nothing of 
Europe What they learnt of Europe, was 
at second hand through the eyes of their 
English rulers Again, much that Europe 


knew of India came at second hand 
through English channels, and so the 
knowledge gained by either side was poor 
and lifeless He therefore wished to send 
his own pupils to France and other 
European countries, and he was also 
intending to try to get French teachers 
and students to come out to his own 
‘Shantiniketan’ in order to live there and 
to learn what India was, and to bnng 
back the news of what they had learnt to 
continental Europe 

“The physical and geographical posses- 
sion of India,— so the Poet concluded, — 
had taken away from the English con- 
querors and rulers the mystery of awe and 
respect There was lacking that sensitive- 
ness of approach which is the prerequisite 
of all true study Thus England was 
handicapped She had barred herself out 
from entering into the soul of India If 
Europeans came to India, who were not 
under Government control, either directly 
or indirectly , who had no selfish interests, 
no question of Government prestige or 
Government favoui always at the back 
of their minds, then there might be a far 
better chance of a tiue appreciation of 
India and a mutual understanding be- 
tween East and West 

“M Bergson agreed absolutely The 
interview, as far as discussion went, 
then drew to an end It did not last long, 
but both men were so cheered to meet each 
other M Bergson has a very high apprp 
ciation indeed of the Poet’s philosophic 
writings and of his great originality in 
the field of modern philosophic discovery.” 


The Poet met in Pans M. Sylvain 
Levy I shall venture, at the end of this 
article, to quote his own words about the 
great French Indologist They are far 
more than a personal tribute and strike a 
universal note They read as follows 
“I suppose that I told you in my last 
letter that I met M Sylvain Levy in Paris 
He is a great scholai, as you know, but 
his heart is larger even than his intellect 
and his learning- His Philology has not 
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been able to wither his soul His mind 
has the translucent simplicity of greatness, 

and his heart is overflowing with trustful 
generosity, which will never acknowledge 
disillusionment His students come to 
love the subject he teaches them, because 
they love him I realise clearly, when I 
meet these great teachers, that only 
through the medium of personality, can 
Truth be communicated to men This 
fundamental prmaple of Education, let ns 
realise in Shantimketan We must know 
that only he can teach, who can love 
Tbe greatest teachers of men have been 
lovers of men The real teaching is a gift, 
it is a sacnfice It is not a manufactured 
article of routme work And because it is 
a livmg thmg, it is the fulfilment of know- 
ledge for the teacher himself Let us not 
msult oui mission as Teachers by allow- 
mg ourselves to become mere school- 
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masters-the dead feeding-bottles of les- 
sons for children, who need the human 
touch lovingly associated with their 
mental food I am busy 

tures , for, I have several eiigagcmaits in 
Holland and also in Pans, when I came 
back there from my tour in the lieginning 
of October. In Sorbonne Lniveisity, I 
have decided to read,— ‘The Message of the 
Forest,’ and I am rewnting it tor the 
occasion I have an invitation from the 
‘Comite National D’ Etudes Sociales et 
Politiques’ where I am preparing to read 
a paper on ‘The Meeting of the Last and 


In the next issue, it will be possible to 
see something of the Poet’s iisit to 
Holland and his welcome in that countiy. 

( To be continued ) 

Sba.ntiniketa.li C* !'• Anukl'i'>s. 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 
By Prop Jadunath Sarkar, m.a. 


I. Extra COST inyolyed in new 
Uniyersities 

W E have entered an age of the crea- 
tion of new small universities in 
India To our five older umver- 
sities, VIZ , those of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad, and the Panjab, five 
new ones have been added between 1917 
and 1920, and three more ( Nagpur, 
Lucknow and Agra) are in contempla- 
tion m the no distant future It is, there- 
fore, necessary, before we proceed any 
further, to survey our real situation, take 
accurate account of our ways and means 
anddeade on a well thought-out scheme 
of advance with full knowledge of our 
existmg resources and needs 

First and foremost, we should never 
bhnk the fact that a modern university is a 
very costly thing The creation of a second 
university m a province means the duph- 
cation of the entire administrative staff. 


office buildings, examination halls, senate 
house, hbi ary, &c , printing and (to a great 
extent ) travelling expenses and cost of 
setting and printing cpiestion pajiers. \Mien 
the same numliei of colleges and students 
arc divided between two universities instead 
of one, \\c have to paj for two \ iLC-Clum- 
cellors, two Registiais, two sets of oflice 
staffs, double groups of examiners, instead 
of one Separate notices, reports, calendars, 
mmutes, &c , have to be printed for the 
two In short, we have all the wastefulness 
of what economists call “production on a 
small scale.” 

Let us take a concrete example The 
Patna University (separated from Calcutta 
on 1st October 1917), is at present a pure- 
ly examming board, it does no teaching 
work at all , it has only six colleges under 
it, and turns out less than 300 graduates 
in a year Yet the extra cost due to the 
duplication of the administrative and 
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other machmeiy exceeds a lakh of rupees 
a year, or nearly Rs 400 per graduate 
per annum ■ 


Figures for 1920 

Rs 

Vice-Chancellor 31, 400 

Establishment (office) 28,500 

Providend Fund Contribution 1, 300 

Bonus & gratuities tund 1,900 

Travelling Allowance of non-official 

members . 15,000 

Printing charge ( excluding books ) 23,000 

Travelling allowance of ofeial mem- 
bers ( approximately ) 19,000 


1,20,000 

The above figute does not include the 
recurnng expenditure on and the annual 
interest on the capital value of the uni- 
versity buildings proposed Such a huge 
expenditure can be justified only if the 
new Universities succeed (a) in making 
the education of our youth more thorough 
and liberal and (b) in promoting lesearch 
more effectively than was possible under 
the old universities But so long as 
they merely act as examining machines 
and reproduce the work of the Calcutta 
University in its old unregenerate age of 
imitation of the old unregenerate London 
University, and before its recent assump- 
tion of direct post-graduate teaching in 
many and specialised branches and its 
organisation of research, these new Um- 
versities have no reason for existing '' 

Now, it should never be forgotten that 
each of these two desirable ends involves 
a tmther expenditme of money, and when 
in the fulness of time these ends are 
achieved ( as we hope ), the heavy cost 
of duplication of machinery, buildings, 
etc., referred to above, will not be decreas- 
ed in any way. 

(a) Of the work of improving the 
efficiency of teaching, the Colleges must 

# Where an old federal university has grown 
unwieldy in the sue of its constituency it must be 
split up, or where a province ( like Bruma ) is apt 
to be neglected by reason of its distance from the 
seat of Its old university, it ought to have a provin- 
cial university of its own Here the gain in cfhciency 
outweighs the expenditure involved in duplication 
of machinery, but not where universities are multi- 
plied in the same province with a small English-edu- 
cated population. 


bear the bruat ; the central or adminis- 
trative body of the University can contri- 
bute but little to it, and that too only 
by the inspection of the Colleges, wise 
regulation of the courses, and judicious 
direction of examinations with a view 
to influence the teaching in the right 
direction Therefore, the creation of a 
new University, while the cqUeges are 
as much starved as before, connot in 
itself improve the teaching and raise the 
efficiency of the education given On the 
contrary, by diverting the public funds 
into mere duplication of the examining 
machinery, it automatically deprives the 
colleges of the means of strengthening 
themselves, and postpones their much 
needed improvement 

II The Evil of Small Classes 

(b) When the new Universities under- 
take post-graduate ( or Honouis ) teach- 
ing and organise research, they will no 
doubt become ttachmg bodies, and uni- 
versities in the true sense of the term. 
But it should be always remembered 
that such teaching requires a vast ex- 
penditure , ( at Calcutta, on the Arts 
side only, about 3 lakhs of Rupees a 
year, of which only a small portion is 
recovered from tuition fees ) Another 
and equally important point is what 
few people other than actual teachers 
know, VIZ, that in order that post-gra- 
duate teaching may be fruitful there 
ought to be annually produced a large 
body of graduates to pick out of, large 
Honours classes to select capable re- 
search students from A few hundred 
graduates of mediocre merit and no 
ambition to distinguish themselves by 
the advancement of learning cannot 
supply the necessary matenal for a 
research class , with them for the audi- 
ence even M A. teaching degenerates 
into mere mechanical preparation for 
passing an examination, higher than 
the Intermediate or the Bachelorship in 
theory, but not differing in quality The 
Patna University supplies the mtellec- 
tual needs of an entire province, but 
last year only one student secured 
Honours m History. The situation is 
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as bad in Political Economy. The 
organiser of research in such, a place is, 
therefore, called upon to make bricks 
without straw 

It IS futile to argue that in many of the 
Unwersities of Europe the total numbet 
graduating every year is as small as at 
Patna, and yet valuable research is being 
done there. W^e should remember that in 
these happier European countries only the 
pick of the youth, the men of brain who 
feel a call for intellectual pursuits, go to 
the Universities, and research scholars 
from other provinces or even countries and 
Civil service probationers (selected by the 
stififest competition) attend the lecture of 
the highest teachers, who thus get a fit 
audience though few. Not so in India, 
where everybody must graduate at a 
University before he can read for the legal, 
medical and even commercial professions 

Fairly large classes are also necessary 
for the efficiency of higher teaching, as dis- 
tinct on the one hand from mere lecturing 
and bn the other the conducting of specia- 
lised research, m the first of which the 
number of the audience is immaterial and 
m the second a hindrance But an Honours 
or M A. class must have enough boys 
to make it possible to hold discussions, 
mutual criticism of papers written by the 
boys, and informal exchange of ideas by 
students of the same “school” In such 
dasses the teacher’s duty is to inspire and 
guide , the student must do his own 
reading and noting , and therefore the 
impact of keen young mmd on keen young 
mind is absolutely necessary to stimulate, 
precipitate and clarify thought Seminar 
work IS as essential at this stage as mere 
lecturing, and a Seminar imphes a fairly 
large group of students of the same 
“school” (subject) Our new small Umver- 
sities will fail to secure this element for 
several years to come, and in this respect 
they will tend to lower the standard and 
work for inefficiency of result compared 
with the cost,— not through any fault of 
the teacher, but simply through his lack of 
the necessary material for a ‘school’ 

III Tendency to lower the standard. 

The sttcess oi failure of these new Uni- 
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versities must depend upon the capacity 
and spirit of the gentlemen ( necessarily 
local magnates and etlucatioiusts predo- 
minantly Indian ) who foiin their vSenates 
and Boards If we lemain content with 
duplicating the aclmuiistiatnc machineiy 
(miscalled UmveiSity) and tail, tm want 
of funds, to improve the Colleges, and 
what is even more inipoitant, the seoiulaiy 
schools,— then the actual teaching being 
nowise better than betore, theie will be 
the same heavy failure at the exami- 
nations Thercprescntatiies ot the public 
on the Senate will jear aftei \cat condemn 
this “massacie of the innocents" , the 
teacheis on the Senate cannot be expected 
to approve of a ‘result’ which is a scathing 
commentarr' on the ctficiency ot their 
teaching Who then can be exjK’cted to 
stem the tide of agitation loi cheapening 
degrees by loweimg the stand.ud of e.xa- 
mination or piofuse hhciahty in ‘grace 
marks’ ? The few foreigners on the Senate ’ 
A proconsulai Chancellor batneaded be- 
hind despatch-boxes ^ Vain hope There- 
fore, the mere creation ot new rnivcrsities 
unaccompanied by the niuch*neede<l and 
long-delayed improvement in the prospects 
and quality of the college teachers and 
school-masters at an immense recurring 
expenditure, will lower the standanl ot 
education here more quickly than the 
overgrown federal old Universities evci 
did. 

lY, The PRE-REqUI.SlTE-> OI RL'^E.VRCH. 

I trust it will not be considered pre- 
sumption on my part to otter advice m 
the matter of reseaich Having Ixicn 
engaged in the original iinestigation of 
history for over 22 years now and groped 
my way in the dark, unassisted, tor years 
tdl I unlearnt my mistakes and found out 
the right method foi myself,— I conswler 
it my duty to place my dearly-bought 
expenence at the disposal ot my "country- 
men 

Original research presupposes the collec- 
tion of materials, such as manugcripts, 
rare_ old printed books, back volumes of 
the journals of learned societies, antiqui- 
ties, coins and prehistoric remains { which 
last, however, aie often supplied by the 
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Museum m the provincial capital, the seat 
of the University) The collection of all 
these requires time and a long-thought-out 
and steadily-puisued plan of aquisition, as 
much as money (In science we require 
apparatus, which is a question of money 
only) 

As Professor Ernst Leumann ( of Strass- 
burg ) writes 

“It IS generally not known or scarcely 
noticed, to what an extent the history 
of any science is dependent on the local 
distribution of its materials Denmark has 
only produced Pah scholars, Northern Bud- 
dhism IS chiefly eultivated in Pans, and other 
branches of Indian studies are more or less 
confined to particular seats of learning The 
real explanation [ of this fact ] lies in the dis- 
persion of the materials Rask furnished 
Copenhagen with a splendid collection of Pah 
M& , which roused the interest of Danish 
scholars, just as Hodgson sent to Pans an 
excellent collection of the wiitings of the 
Nothern Buddhists as preserved in Nepal So 
the famous general Sanskrit library of Cham- 
bers went to Berlin and found theie an inde- 
fatigable interpreter in Weber, while the India 
Office and the Bodleian have become seats 
of Indian philology thi ougli the MS libranes 
of Colebrooke and Wilson In later years also 
Cambridge leceived a senes of MS treasures 
from the enlightened actiiity of Daniel Wright 
with the consequence that two Cambridge 
scholars ( Cowell and Bendall ) have made 
them their special study The majority of 
the 300 MSS , which Buhler sent to Beilin 
belong to the hteiature of the Svetambara 
Jains This has had the efl’ect that Jam philo- 
logy [ ’ philosophj ] lb comparatively much 
cultivated in Germany ” {Ind Antiquary, 1898, 
p 3G8 ) 

Research, then, depends on the collection 
of materials, and the materials must be 
complete, i e , light from all sides mast be 
thrown on our subject, the original sources 
in all languages must be brought together 
Thus, for a complete life of Shivaji one 
has to study books and MSS wnttenm 
seven different languages Persian, Mara- 
thi, English, Hindi, Dutch, Portuguese and 
French Even the old printed records are 
not always available except at the Euro- 
pean capitals. Witness the extreme ranty 
in India of the French printed sources on 
Shivaji and his son cited by Orme in the 
appendix to his Fragments. 

V. How TO COLLECT RiLRE BOOKS. 

The collection even of printed books 


when rare is a slow process It took me 
fifteen years of patient watching before I 
could procure a copy of Kavenshaw’s Gaur 
or Robinson’s Asam ( ISil ) And rare 
books are becoming rarer and more diffi- 
cult to acquire with every succeeding year 
I have recently been buying the old Por- 
tuguese works dealing with the history of 
India, among them Castanheda’s Historic 
do Descobnmento e Conqmsta da India 
m 8 volumes, giving a contemporary 
Portuguese account of Sher Shah’s wars in 
Bengal A high price had to be paid for a 
set of this work As my Lisboa correspon- 
dent, Dr. D G Dalgado, wrote to me in 
April last “The reason why all the old 
Portuguese books are so very costly is 
that the Brazillians buy them at any cost. 
One of them, who came here for a month 
took away 30 cases costing about £1,000 
They are starting new libraries every- 
where there Theie were two copies of 
Castanheda at £7 and £8, and both of 
them were bought by the Brazillian referred 
to above ” Indian Universities must be 
prepaied to meet such competition, if they 
mean to acquiie the indispensable requi- 
sites of reseat ch 

The case of Persian MSS which it is 
hopeless to expect to buy and can only 
be transcribed for the use of our research 
scholais,— IS even worse. In my experience, 
ten years have to be spent in the preli- 
minary hunt before the apparatus for 
the history of a single Mughal Emperor 
can be exhaustively collected by the pur- 
chase of the printed works and tran- 
scription of the MSS , in the various 
European and Indian libraries For in- 
stance, theie IS a history of a portion of 
Aurangzib’s reign in Persian verse m the 
Nizam’s library, but though the autho- 
rities were most courteous, it was exactly 
one year from the date of my applica- 
tion when the MS actually reached my 
hands for being copied Again, the ear- 
liest and most authentic history of the 
Muslim monarchies of the Deccan, viz , 
the Burban-i-masir, was kindly lent 
me by the India Office, London. But 
this volume lacks the first eight leaves, 
which I had to get photographed from 
the British Museum copy of the work 
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before ray transcnpt of tlie Burhan cotild 
become complete It is only after many 
years of patient and persistent effort 
that I have completed my collection of 
the Persian MSS , which form the ori- 
ginal sources of the history of the 
Bahmams and the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms that succeeded them in the 
Deccan 

Even books pnnted in India have in 
many cases entirely disappeared from 
the market Marathi pnnted matenals 
often become absolutely unprocurable 
within twenty years of their publication 
Thus, I have failed to secure any copy 
of the Cbitragapta Bakhar and the 96- 
qalmi Bakhar, both printed The Calcutta 
University, I learn, has not been able 
to get any copy of the Shiva-digvijay, 
which I luckily bought ten years ago 
Similarly, the old Reports of the E I. 
Co , and the early Parhamentary Blue- 
books, so indispensable to students of 
our economic history, are extremely rare 
and in some cases appear in the second 
hand book market at mteivals of 20 
or 25 years only. 

These examples will clearly demonstrate 
the necessity of a well-planned, sustained 
and expert-directed search for MSS and 
rare books on the part of our Univer- 
sities if they aim at true research First 
make your bibliography of desiderata 
with the help of experts, then spread 
the hunt over years, never relaxing your 
efforts, but keeping your eyes ever open 
on the book-lists of the second-hand deal- 
ers of France, Holland (Martinus NijhoflP) 
and Germany as well as England in 
some cases advertise your wants in 
England. Thus only can you succeed 
withm a reasonable space of time 

VI. How TO Use the Rarest MSS , 
Which are Now in Europe 

The rarest and most valuable Sanskrit, 
Pall, Persian and Arabic MSS have 
found their way to the great European 
capitals and Universities and thus been 
saved to mankind The India Office, Lon- 
don, has a very nch Sanskrit collection, 
the nature and value of which can be 
ju^d from Eggelmg's catalogue ( 1884- 


1904 ) Manuscnpts from this hlitary 
are lent to scholars m any part of the 
world on proper security But most of 
the othei gieat collections, notablv the 
British Museum, the Bodleian and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale,— do not send any 
MS outside All that scholat in India 
can do is to take copies of them by the 
rotary bromide process which is quicker 
and cheaper than ordmaiy photogiaphs 
Indians w'orking on out antiquities 
or philology do not siiihcicntly realise 
the necessity of seeming such rotogiaphs 
of the rarest and oldest .Sanskiitor Pah 
MSS. in their subjects belonging to these 
European libraries They prefer to work 
on corrupt modem pnnted editions oi 
these books and wheic they have not 
been printed to ignoie then existence. 
The value of the colophons of very old 
MSS to the historian has- been demon- 
strated by the light which the Nepal 
MSS have thrown on the cluonology 
of the Pala kings There must be many 
more Sanskrit woiks of ctjual impor- 
tance in the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian or even the \ atican 

VII Let the Universities Co-opi.iuti. 

AND Avoid Oviiklappim^ 

The task before the Indian Universities 
if they want to do their duty is, there- 
fore, a heavy one, a costly one It is neces- 
sary for us to economise our resources 
When people pursue icckless or extra- 
vagant schemes of University expansion, 
and talk glibly of the custodian of the 
public purse footing the bill and snail 
at the custodian when he naturally 
pleads inability to be eternally assisting 
with State doles those who aie constitu- 
tionally incapable of cutting their coat 
according to their cloth, these jMiople for- 
get that all money spent by the Univer- 
sities, whether fees, sale-proceeds of mono- 
poly books, pn\ ate subscriptions or sub- 
sidies from the public revenue,— comes ulti- 
mately from the Indian tax-payer, India 
IS a country of poor people, of 'a popula- 
tion whose elementary wants have not 
yet been fully supplied by State activity. 
Waste and improvidence would be a crime 
here. 
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Our Universities must, therefore, piac- 
tise the strictest economy and vigilantly 
avoid every kind of superfluous luxury, 
“window diessing,” needless duplication 
and overlapping of effort They should 
pool their resources, and co-operate with 
one another, so that by a deliberate co- 
ordination of eBoi t among all the Indian 
universities the efficiency of each would be 
increased and the maximum good would 
accrue to the country taken as a whole 
for the minimum of" expendituie, though 
some Universities may have to retrench 
then ambitions and cver-ramifymg pro- 
grammes 

How can this be done ^ Certain sub- 
jects will piobably have to be taught in 
all the Indian Universities , these are the 
irreducible minimum of higher education 
But all other subjects should be divided 
among our Universities, no two of them 
doing the same thing Above all, specialised 
study at the postgraduate stage and le- 
search must be localised If an elaborate 
course of Ancient Indian History and Cul- 
tuie_ is taught by a large and competent 
staff at Calcutta, it should be a sufficient 
reason for not attempting it anywhere 
else in India If certain branches of Physics 
are cultivated at the Bose Institute, no 
other institution should undertake them 
Biology IS flourishing at Lahoie ; let it 
flourish there , Calcutta or Bombay should 
not attempt the highest study of this 
Science till our country is richer and better 
educated Geology may well be specialised 
at Patna or Nagpur, Islamic studies at 
Aligarh The highest students, vu , the 
researchers and candidates for doctorates, 
mast be left flee to migrate from one Uni- 
versity to another, as they doinEmope 
and America Thete should be no water- 
tight sepaiation of province flom province 
above the Bacheloiship stage The cor- 
porate life and discipline which the mem- 
bership of a College supplies to the fresh- 
man are no longer necessary after he has 
become a graduate He should then be re- 
garded as a free citizen of the entire aca- 
demic world, a sannyasi who can make his 
pilgrimage to any shrine of learning that 
he likes On the continent anybody can join 
a University and become a doctor of it. 


I should like to go even further and 
advocate an exchange of professors 
between our Univeisities, as was the prac- 
tice between England and the United 
States and between the U S. A and 
Germany before the war An expert 
adorns (say) Madras. Let him spend a 
month or two at Bombay or Aligarh also, 
delivering there readership lectures follow- 
ed by what I may call “workshop talk” 
on ins subject with the local research 
students and teachers of it. In this way 
the normal work ol neither Madras nor 
Bombay will be interrupted , but two or 
three universities instead of one will bene- 
fit by the inspiring personality and genius 
of the specialist originally engaged by only 
one of them 

So, too, in the collection of sets of 
purnals of learned societies, our universi- 
ties should CO operate with one another, 
to avoid unnecessary waste or repetition 
Eveiyone of them will keep the few univer- 
sally necessary journals, but as regards 
others, if Bombay takes A B C, Madras 
ought to avoid them and take DBF, 
Calcutta G H I , and so on A resolution 
to this effect was agreed upon at the 
All-India Librarian’s Conference held at 
Lahore in January 1918 Each university 
should notify its valuable acquisitions to 
the others, so that all may know where in 
India a certain rare volume is to be found. 
We may, in time, even have a Catalogus 
Catalogorum of the university libraries of 
India 

How very necessary such economy of 
expenditure and co-ordination of work 
among universities is in India we can real- 
ise when we see that even England, the 
richest country in the world, needs it to- 
day Mr H. A L Fisher (the Education 
Minister m the Cabinet) in his address to 
the British Association at Cardiff “asked 
that each university in the country should 
limit itseli to some special field of research. 

^ Every umveisity should not attempt to 
do everything' It is feared lest there 
should be overlapping and waste of energy 
as well as money” (Times Ed. Sup , 2 
Sep 1920 ) But Calcutta is prancing on 
to bankruptcy in supreme disdain of such 
sound advice 
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YlII. Business-like method op University 
Administration 

After all it is not bricks noi printed 
papers nor scientific apparatus that really 
constitute a University It is men The 
university is, or ought to be, a brother- 
hood oi Scholars assisting each other, co- 
operating m various ways, to promote the 
advancement of learning The quality of 
its work will depend upon the capacity 
and spirit of its professoriate If they are 
trained men, if they are ever alert to learn 
and to try the latest methods of education 
devised anywhere in the civilised world, 
if they frequently meet together (informally 
as well as formally) to exchange their ideas 
and discuss their different personal experi- 
ences, and above all if they are inspired 
by the spirit of self-cnticism and divine 
discontent with things as they are, then - 
only can our universities fall into line with 
the Universities of Europe and America. 
Otherwise, they will remain for ever pack- 
oxen importing to India the ready-made 
( mtellectual ) goods of the West, but pro- 
ducmg nothing of their own They will 
remain academic brokers and not manu- 
facturers , the Marwaris and not the 
Parsis of the world of letters and science. 

Nothing can have a more demorahsing 
effect on the staff of a university than in- 
security of tenure and advancement accord- 
ing to personal favour or family influence 
These evils are not dreamt of in English 
Universities, which first of all secure the 
indispensable financial basis of a new 
chair, and then recrmt its officer publicly 
m the open market of scholarship Here 
m India in certain universities the unbusi- 
ness-hke method is followed of creating 
chairs without any endowment or perma- 
nent source of income, but on mere specu- 
lation that it would attract some pious 
founder later on, that “something would 
turn up” to save the extinction of the 
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chair thiough banki uptcy M t . Micawber 
as vice-chancellor is a sight peculiar to 
India and the results cannot be happiei 
than his well-known method when applied 
to his domestic economy This unoei tainty 
about the financial basis of the ])ost- 
graduate teaching organisation and the 
chronic rumours of deficit and Impending 
bankiuptcy every year, aie the surest 
means of unsettling'the minds of the staff 
and the students alike and effectually 
preventing any substantial wotk being 
done I shall not insult the intelligence 
of the reader by lab oui mg the point that 
a university cannot add to its leput.ition 
if it once abandons the principle that men 
ate to be valued according to the work 
actually done by them and not accoiding 
to their family influence oi the countiy 
where they took their degrees 

The greatest enemies of a lung aie his 
flatterers and the most harmful poison 
that can enter into the chiefs oi staff of a 
university is self-conceit and impatience 
of criticism English universities welcome 
criticism and have periodical reviews of 
their work by impartial outside com- 
missions Self-criticism is then normal 
daily duty As the Right Ilon'hle Mr 
Fisher rightly says, “The spirit m a untvet- 
sity — wide, tolerant, self-cnttcal, alive to 
generous issues, dzsmterestec/,— should pene- 
trate into every pait of the educational 
system of the country, saving it from dull 
mechanical routine, from the unintelligent 
pressure of stereotyped examinations, and 
keeping it fresh and wholesome by contact 
with the living movements of thought and 
discovery and the true intellectual pleasures 
of the world ” Prof Su Oliver Lodge says 
the same thing, when he remarks that 
“everybody m a university is subject to 
sane and healthy criticism, and each is 
judged by his peers.” 

The banishment of criticism would 
cause academic atrophy 
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FACTORY LEGISLATION IN INDIA j 
A HISTORICAL REVIEW 
By Rajani Kanta Das, m.a , m s , ph d , 
Lecturer in Foreign Trade, New York University 


T he factory system of production is tEe 
foundation of the modern industrial 
organization Machinery, mechanical 
power and division of labor have made the 
factory system much more economical than 
the handicraft system But this economy 
has not been achieved without bringing in 
some problems of vital importance to 
society Under this system, workers have 
lost the control of the time and place of 
their work They are often unable to make 
a good wage bargain and are even subject 
to unemployment To solve some of the 
problems, the state in all industrially 
advanced countries has enacted law after 
law Factory legislation has thus become 
one of the most important institutions of 
modern society While the avowed princi- 
ple of all factory legislations has been the 
protection of workers without interfering 
with industiial development, this ideal 
has been hard to realize in India owing to 
her political and economic dependency. 
Factory legislation has resulted out of the 
conflict between labour and capital But 
m the factory legislation of India, there 
has been a third element, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, which was the 
prime mover of Indian factory acts The 
factory legislation in India is, therefore, 
one ot the most interesting chapters in the 
history of labor. 

Thl Factory Act of 1881 

The first steam-power factory was 
established at Bombay m 1863 The cot- 
ton industry made a rapid progress soon 
after and created apprehension among the 
Biitish public, especially among the Man- 
chester interests, that the cotton manu- 
facture of India might successfully compete 
with that of Great Britain, both at home 
and abroad. Goaded by the spirit of 


rivalry, Lancashire manufacturers started 
strong agitation with a twofold object m 
view , first, to have the Indian market, 
where they sold one-fourth of their annual 
export, free from any import duty on cot- 
ton goods , second, to apply the British 
factory law to India so that their competi- 
tors could not enjoy any “undue” privilege 
over them 

In 1874, a deputation of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commeice waited upon 
Lord Salisbury, then the Secretary of State 
for India, who soon after advised the 
Government of India to repeal the import 
duty on cotton goods and commended the 
subject of factory legislation to the best 
attention of the Government of Bombay 

The Government of India was unable 
to repeal the import duty on cotton goods 
owing to financial difficulties The demand 
of the Secretary of State upon the Govern- 
ment of India to repeal a revenue duty in 
order to please the Manchester interests 
was strongly criticised both in India and 
England But the Manchester agitation 
in Parliament resulted in 1877 in the pass- 
ing of a resolution that the import duty 
on cotton goods should be repealed by the 
Government of India as soon as the finan- 
cial conditions of the country would 
permit 

In the meantime the Government of 
Bombay appointed a Commission in 1875 
to inquire into the conditions of factories 
and to report on the advisability of en- 
acting a law for the regulation of child and 
woman labour The Commission was 
divided in its opinion The majority failed 
to see the necessity of such regulation and 
the Government of Bombay refused to take 
any further action 

The refusal of the Government of Bom- 
bay to regulate child and \Yoman labor 
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in Indian factories revived the Manchester 
agitation At the same time similar agita- 
tion was started m India The Indian 
public resented the attempt of Lancashire 
manufacturers at interfering with the 
import duties and at forcing the British 
factory law upon India The manufac- 
turing interests in India, being alaimed 
that the cotton industry in which they had 
invested a vast amount of money, might be 
strangled in its infancy, started counter- 
agitation to thwart the designs of the 
Manchester mterests. On the other hand, 
philanthropists in India also started 
agitation to ameliorate the conditions 
m factones and in their attempt at en- 
forcing government regulation, appealed 
to both the Manchester interests and 
British philanthropists for help. A re- 
solution was moved in parliament in 
1879, praying to Her Majesty for imme- 
diate regulation of child and woman labor 
in Indian factones 

At last the Government of India drafted 
a bill and, with the approval of the 
Local Governments, introduced it into 
the Legislative Council in 1879 The 
Bill was passed with some modifications 
in 1881. The Bill was called the “Indian 
Factories Act, 1881 ” The most impor- 
tant provisions of the Act were the 
fixation of the minimum and maximum 
age hmits for employment of children 
at seven and twelve respectively and 
the limitation of their hours of work to 
mne in any one day It came mto force 
on July, 1881. 


The Factory Act of 1891 

In 1881, the very year the fiist fa 
tory act was passed, Lancashire man 
facturers sustained a still further loss . 
their trade with India and sent a depi 
tabon to the Secretary of State ft 
India to urge the repeal of the duty c 
their goods imported into India In 188; 
the duty was completely abolishei 
Manchester interests thus won the fin 
object of their agitation 

^ agitation ws 

started to amend the Factory Act 1 

1882, m inspector of cotton fectones i 
the distiict of Manchester went t 


Bombay and made seveial suggestuins 
to impro\e the conditions ui lactones 
In order to consider these lectimmendvi- 
tions in all their bearings, the Go vet n- 
ment of Bombay appointed a coininissum 
in ISSl Meanw hile the factoii laboicis 
of Bombay held a conteicncc and sent 
a memorandum to the Commission ior 
the ledress of some of then guciances 
The chief lecommendations of the Com- 
mission were the incieasc of age limits 
for the eraploj'ment ot cbildien and the 
certifacation ot then age and plusical 
fitness The report ot the Commission Wtis 
sent to the Goieinmeut oi India, but 
the latter declined to take any action In 
1887, anothei inspectoi of Biitish iaetoiica 
made an investigation ot Bomhav lac- 
tones and, on his return to lingland, 
made several allegations against the 
Indian factoiy system In 18KB, the 8ee- 
retary of State diiected these chaiges to 
the attention ot the Government ot 
Bombay 

In the meantime, the cotton industty 
of India was making still moie progiess. 
The spiiit of rivalry among Lancashire 
manufacturers was again at oused In IKBK 
the Manchester Chambei oi Commeite 
passed a resolution extending the Bi itish 
child and woman labour law to India and 
soon after sent a deputation to tlieSecie- 
tary of State foi the purpose Such an 
attempt of the Manchester mteiests eieat- 
ed strong resentment and great appiehen- 
sion among the Indian public, especially 
cotton manufactuieis 

In reply to the inquiry of the Sccietary of 
State, the Government of India denied the 
charges of the British factory insjiec tot, but 
consented to amend the Factory Act accoid- 
ing to the rccoraraeudation of the Factory 
Commission of 188L, and introduced a bill 
into the Legislative Council I ndci the 
pressure of the Manchester interests;, the 
Secretary of State insisted on stricter mea- 
sures and the Government of India, there- 
fore, postponed the Bill 

Meanwhile, an international labor con- 
ference of western European nations was 
held at Betlm in 1890, and tesolntions were 
passed mcreasmg the minimum age of 
children for employment to twelve in 
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Western Euiope and eleven m Southern 
Europe, and limiting the work of women to 
eleven hours in any one day, with an intei- 
val of rest of an hour and a half These 
resolutions weie made a pietext for fresh 
agitation by Manchester interests This 
time the honor of Gieat Britain as signa- 
tory to the Berlin Labor Conference was 
also invoked for regulating child and woman 
labor in Indian factories A demand was 
made that the Government of India should 
submit the draft of the Bill to the British 
Parliament, before its passage by the Indian 
Legislative Council The latter proposition 
was opposed by some members in the 
House of Commons on the ground that it 
would violate the constitutional right ot 
the Government of India, and that India 
did not have any representative in Parlia- 
ment to take j: 5 ait in any controversy 
When such agitation was going on in 
Great Bntain, India was not free from 
similar demonstration Indignation pre- 
vailed among the Indian public at the re- 
peated attempts of Lancashiie manufactur- 
ers to strangle the manufacturing industry 
of India Manufacturers in India revived 
agitation for self-defense On the other 
hand, philanthropists founded an associa- 
tion called the Bombay Millhands’ Associa- 
tion, and held a mass meeting of a thou- 
sand people, drawing up a memorandum 
to the Millowneis’ Association fora weekly 
holiday The demand was leadilygi anted 
On the advice of the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India appointed, in 1890, 
a commission to inquire into the conditions 
of factory workers The Commission receiv- 
ed an address fiom the Millhands’ Associ- 
ation and, after due investigation, recom- 
mended increasing age limits ol children 
and icgulating the hours of work for 
women But the recommendations ol the 
Commission were not satisfactoiy to 
Manchester inteiests, who influenced the 
Secretary of State to demand further re- 
stiictions The Government of India made 
several concessions, though under protest 
and submitted the Bill to the Legislative 
Council for final consideration Both offi- 
cial and non-official members of the Council 
deprecated the attempt of Manchester in- 
terests and of the Secretary of State at en- 


forcing upon India the resolutions of the 
Beilin Conference, in which she had never 
been represented. The Bill was passed m 
1891 

But no sooner was the Bill passed than 
agitation to amend it was started again 
The agitators in Parliament became quiet, 
only when accused of not applying to 
Great Bntain the very resolutions of the 
Berlin Conference which they were insisting 
on pressing upon India Agitation outside 
of Parliament also subsided after a few 
more unsuccessful attempts 

The act was called the “Indian Fac- 
tories Act, 1891 ” The chief provision was 
the regulation of woman labor to eleven 
hours in any one day with an interval of 
rest for an hour and a half It came mto 
foice on January 1, 1892. 

The Factory Act of 1911 

Following the enactment of the Factory 
Act of 1891, the cotton industry met with 
one misfortune after anothei Due to the 
demonetisation of silver and the disorgani- 
zation of foreign trade in 1893, the Govern- 
ment of India sustained a heavy financial 
loss and had to increase its '^revenue by 
imposing import duties on cotton fabrics 
and yarns But the Manchester interests 
strongly protested agamst it, and the 
Government repealed the duty, but at the 
same time, levied a uniform duty of three 
per cent and half on all cotton woven 
goods, whether imported from abroad or 
manufactured at home After a decade of 
similar other misfortunes, the Indian 
cotton industry underwent a complete re- 
volution in 1904-05 The low price of 
cotton and the profitable market both at 
home and abroad led to unusual activities 
in the factones and were soon followed by 
overwork 

The Anglo-Indian press lepresentmg 
Manchester interests in India soon started 
a strong agitation, drawing the attention 
of the Government to factory conditions. 
The investigation by the Government in 
1905 revealed the fact that out of 74 nulls, 
the exact working hours of which were 
ascertained, 18 mills worked 14 hours or 
more and 33 mills 13 hours or more. 

About this time a momentous eyent 
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took place in the Indian national life. 
The Government of India conceived the 
idea of partitioning Bengal The Bengalees 
boycotted all British goods as a protest 
Meanwhile, Bombay factory laborers sent 
a memorandum to the Government pray- 
ing for the regulation of their working 
hours The Government of India reopened 
the question of factory legislation and 
mtroduced a bill in 1905 to amend the 
Factory Act of 1891 

The boycott was soon followed by 
the Swadeshi, or the use of country- 
made goods, and many handicraft indus- 
tries were revived and even a new cotton 
factory was started by the leaders of the 
movement Considerable apprehension 
was, therefore, felt by Lancashire 
manufacturers, who sold to Bengal more 
than one half of their export into India 
On the other hand, unusual activities m 
Indian factories again stirred up their 
spint of rivalry They had already 
succeeded in abolishing the duty on their 
cotton goods imported into India and 
even in compelhng the Government of 
India to levy a counterbalancing excise 
duty on Indian cotton manufacturers, 
when import duty on such goods became 
inevitable for revenue Restnctions had 
been put on child and woman labor The 
last thing for them to do was to regulate 
adult male labor In 1906, a deputation 
of the Factory Workers’ Association of 
Lancashire waited upon the Secretary 
of State for India to urge this new de- 
mand. 

At the advice of the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India appomted, in 
1906, a committee to inquire mto the 
conditions of textile factories. The 
Cohimittee found some of the abuses 
complained of and recommended the 
regulation of adult male labor to twelve 
hours m any one day and the prohibition 
of night work for children and women 
But before any change could be made in 
the existing law, it became necessary to 
mvestigate into the conditions of other 
factories 

In 1907, a factory commission was, 
therefore, appointed The Commission 
also recommended the regulation of adult 


male labour, but strongly depi coated any 
direct legislation for the purpose 

In 1909, a new bill was introduced m 
the Legislative Council The Government 
did not believe that an indirect method 
would bnng the desired result, and, 
therefore, provided direct limitation of 
adult male labor to twelve houis m any 
one day This provision was seveiely 
cnticised by several raerabens, but the 
Bill was at last passed in 1911 The 
chiefpiovision ofthe Act was the limita- 
tion of the working hours of adult males 
to 12 hours and of childien to 0 hours 
in textile factories The textile factories 
were also prohibited from using any 
mechanical and electrical power tor more 
than twelve hours The act came into 
force on January 1, 1912 

SiiiiLXWTt wirii rin. Biurisii Law 

The provisions of the Indian factmy 
acts are more or less smiifar to those of 
the British There are seveial reasons 
why the factory law of India resembles 
so much that of Great Britain I'list, 
Great Britain has been a pioneer in 
factory legislation and India, like other 
countries, has natuialiy based her law' on 
the Bntish Secondly, India is politically 
dependent upon Great Britain and her 
laws are made by the British o:Bicial8, 
who, in enacting the factor} law', have 
formulated the provisions according to 
those with which they w'ere marc or less 
familiar Thirdly, India is also economic- 
ally dependent upon Great Britain, and 
the provisions of the Indian factory law 
were dictated by Lancashire manufac- 
turers, who, goaded by the spirit of 
rivalry, demanded the application ofthe 
Bntish factory law to India, so that 
their competitors might not have any 
“undue” advantage over them 

There are, however, some essential 
differences between the provisions of the 
law in the two countnes, of which the 
most important are the following 

1. The British law applies to both 
factories and woikshops, i e, eien to 
places where no mechamcal power is used. 

2. The Bntish law recogniaes a class 
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of workers, called young peisons, between 
children and adults 

3 The Indian law, on the other 
hand, limits the houis of work of adult 
males in textile factories 

4 The Indian law applies to a country 


much larger in area and much broadei in 
the scope of industrial conditions The 
Local Governments have, therefore, been 
granted greater power to make rules for 
dealing with local conditions. 


THE NEW 

I T IS a truism to observe that we live m an age of 
revolution and iconoclasm Tradition has been 
broken everywhere and authority flouted in every 
direction But in no other sphere of human activity 
has this been more true than in the world of science 
There is scarcely a single classical theory or scientific 
authority which has survived recent revolutions The 
chemical 'atom' has been broken up and immutable 
matter dissvolved into a dance of electrons Conserva- 
tion of mass and indestructibility of matter has become 
meaningless Energy is now nucleated and stratified 
into quantum units The all pervading ether has 
vanished and space itself has acquired a twist in the 
new dynamics of relativity 

The revolution in the world of logic is also no less 
complete I he \nstotlean system has become obsolete 
The reason is not far to seek The traditional system 
was a mere collection of technical terms and rules of 
syllogistic inference It was too trivial to be of any 
help m rendering an adequate account of the actual 
world of human experience In spite of its great autho- 
rity, dissatisfaction increased and various attempts were 
made, from time to time, to widen the scope of logic 
The first great innovation was the introduction of 
the inductive method by Bacon and Galileo This was 
further developed by Mili, Jevons, Pierce and others 
and gradually came to include the logic of Chance and 
Probabilities as an integral part of all inductive reason- 
ing The development of logic is dialectic was due to 
Hegel and his followers But the wwk of the Hegelian 
School belongs more to metaphysics than to a technical 
critique of accurate reasoning 

But the most significant modern development of 
logic has taken an altogether different direction The 
New Logic IS chiefly mathematical m its outlook and 
aims, as wtli as m its technical methods Historically 
It has been the outcome of symbolic logic on one hand 
and of mathematical research on the other 

Symbolic logic arose in the attempt to improve the 
technic il methods of the old traditional system So 
early as the end of the iSth century, Lambert had 
developed a systematic notation and had enunciated 
the fundamental principles of symbolic logic He had 
used definitely mathematical symbols. His work, 
however, was left unnoticed for a long time and during 

♦ The Andji^is of Proposioml Relations as the 
Basts af Inference by Benoy N Seal, b a ( Cantab ) 
Bar-at-Liw, Lecturer m Logic and Psy^chology, 
Calcutta Universit) Thacker opmk and Co. Calcutta 
Simlai 1920, 


LOGICS 

the next 70 or 80 years there is almost a blank m the 
history of the subject 

There are periods, when the adoption of special 
technical methods become essential for the further 
progress of a subject Failure to recognise this often 
hampers the growth of a subject for a long time In 
the case of symbolic logic, one cannot but suspect that 
the narrow exclusiveness of the metaphysicians was 
responsible for the failure to adopt suitable technical 
methods Logic was jealously guarded against the 
encroachment of mathematical methods, but in spite 
of this enforced purity of technical methods, or perhaps 
because of it, the subject remained singularly barren 
until the middle of the 19th century 

Boole now independently re-introduced the mathe- 
matical method (without any knowledge of Lambert^s 
work in the same field), constructed a logical calculus 
and established symbolic logic on a firm foundation 
His extensive use of algebraic operators made his 
calculus almost a branch of mathematics In fact 
Boole himself thought that *'the ultimate laws of logic 
are mathematical m their form and expression/* One 
unfortunate result of Boole’s achievements, however, 
was the algebraic obsession which persisted for 50 
years after him 

Meanwhile, in the field of geometry, a revolutionary 
movement had started, m connection with Euclid's 
famous axiom about parallel straight lines which finally 
led to the establishment of Non-Euclidean systemsof 
geometry Gauss, Lobatschewsky and Bolyai denied 
the axiom of parallels and >et obtained consistent 
s> stems of geometry This led to a searching analysis 
of the logical foundations of geometry by many 
mathematicians, notably by R^emann and Helmholtr, 
who as a result of their geometrical researches, made 
important contributions to the logic of ordered systems 
With the perfection of technical methods in the hands 
of Cayley and Klein, geometrical truths of a very 
fundamental character were established These exerted 
a far-reaching influence m the domain of pure logic. 

In other fields of mathematics too, the new spirit of 
search for logical foundations was working It was 
gradually discovered that all traditional pure mathe- 
matics can be derived from the theory of natural 
numbers. Peano enunciated the fundamental logical 
concepts and propositions on which the the^y of 
numbers itself can be erected Frege succeecJed m 
giving an exact definition of a natural or inductive 
number Dedekind supplied the axioms of ^'continuity” 
and Cantor laid the foundations of the theory of trans- 
finite (or infimta) numbers. The mathematico-Iogical 
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researches of a large number of other workers like 
Staudt, Pasch, Pien, Veblen, Schroder and others helped 
m the gradual building up of ^ comprehensive system 
of mathematical logic A N Whitehead and Bertrand 
Russell began the task of embodying all these re- 
searches, in a connected and systernatic manner, in 
a senes of volumes on Fnncipia Mathematical of 
which three large quarto volumes have already been 
published. 

In the introduction to the first volume Whitehead 
and Russull have explained that the work has been 
constructed under the guidance of three different 
purposes “In the first place, it aims at effecting the 
greatest possible analysis of the ideas with which it 
deals and of the process by which it conducts demons- 
tration, and at diminishing to the utmost the number 
of the undefined ideas and undefined propositions 
(called respectively primitive ideas and primitive 
propositions) from which it starts In the second place, 
It IS framed with a view to the perfectly precise expres- 
sion, m Its symbols, of mathematical propositions , to 
secure such expression, and to secure it m the simplest 
and most convenient notation possible, is the chief 
motive m the choice of topics In the third place the 
system is specially framed to solve the paradoxes which, 
in recent years, have troubled students of symbolic 
logic and the theory of aggregates , it is believed that 
the theory of type-, as set forth in what follows, leads 
both to the avoidance of contradictions and to the 
detection of the precise fallacy which has given rise 
to them “ 

Mathematics has been throughout used as synony- 
mous with logic Russell insists that logic and mathe- 
matics are one and claims that the New Logic “may 
be called indifferently either logic or mathematics So 
much of modern logic is purely formal and symbolical 
in character that Russetfs claim can scarcely be 
disputed 

The new logic '^though not directly philosophical is 
of great use in philosophising The new technical 
methods “enable us to deal easily with more abstract 
conceptions than mere verbal reasoning can ennu- 
merate” The difficulties encountered by traditional 
philosophy in giving an adequate account of “continuity” 
has been overcome by the positive theory of infinity 

The attack on a logical interpretation of the world 
has been concentrated, by a long line of philosophers 
from Zeno to Bergson, on the supposed impossibility and 
self-contradiction of infinite collections Mathematical 
logic has rendered a great service in freeing the infinity 
from logical contradiction Even outside the mathe- 
matical school, there are a number of people (like Prof 
Taylor or Mr F W Westaway) who believe that the 
mathematical theory of infinity is the basis on which 
philosophy must build Whether this be true or not, 
the growing prestige of the new logic cannot be denied 
The importance and significance of its methods can 
scarcely be exaggerated Neither can its achieve- 
ments be minimised And it is a matter of deep regret 
that the study of such an important subject has failed, 
hitherto, to receive its proper share of attention in this 
country 

After all this has been said it must yet be confessed 
that the success of the new method has been confined, 
on the whole, to the more formal and mathematical 
aspects of reasoning As regards the application of 
the iffiw logic to the concrete world of experience very 
little has been done, The programme sketched out, 
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matic5 1 his purely torm d i !i ir a tt*r h i . beam t le irly 
recognised and even emph isoed h\ the mw Mhool 
Russell s us “theab^cme ot ill inentmn M*pirtHidir 
th ngs or properties m logii or pun in itaem U'Ct ‘s a 
necessar> result ot the i*ut thit th ^ aiuK is Wi 
say, “purely formal ’ . \t prt vu foul oursrdvts 
faced with a problem which i eueer t- st iti tbun 
to solve The problem is, “wlut in* t*u i m.tiiiKmts 
of a logical proposition , \i> piftmdir things or 

relations can ever enter i propisitmn *4 pure logic 
We are left with pure is thi onR p.onbR 

constituents of logical pnipos.tions ' 

Russell hasdehned, mathem qu < or pure logi, 
which according to bun is (me tml tin* sum thmg ) 
as the set of proposition ^ of the tv pi “ f P, tht n O 
He explains th it “pure mathemat t . nitirlly 

of such asseverations as th it il siii h find siii h i pro- 
position is true of iinjiih then smli ind such a 
proposition is true of that thing It i * o enti d mg to 
discuss whether the hrst prop mition i . n tllv truo, uul 
not to mention what the invth ng ol whiih it is 
supposed to be true * , rhu\ (ut pure 

logic) may be di fined as the mi iji, ^ lu < ht h nieer 
know what 'we are tail in aiuhii^ oae dneth^r uhat 
we are sayini^ is true “ (It dies uur*»l 

Thus m spite of the great achievements of mithf- 
matical logic wc are uitmiatHv fatui wqh i rigid 
formalism as .distract as the b irren a hemaluin of tlie 
traditional system But whit we w mt is a * \ .ic»mat*c 
application of logical principles to the i *n« rete fiefs 
of human experience Such apphcatum must lonstanlR 
keep in sight the important results c 4 d In tin 
mathematical method, must fully prtNftve the lor m d 
validiR ofpurebgic, and yet mug m si* \ mitcr»d 
sigmhcance This is exictly the task w!m h Mr Benny 
N Seal has set himself to perform in i prop i .rd stras 
of papers on logic, of which the first h is math n 
published He proposes to investigati* the actual 
content of human experience (speciiilR in the sphere 
of the mental and social sciences), wiltumt vicnficmg 
formal validity, but avoiding at the same time mere 
formalism, whether of the s) Ibgistit or of tin mathe 
matical tradition. 

In his first paper he investigates how the s\ ntem of 
relations subsisting in the actual world may be made 
the basis of distmctiv e forms and types cif inference. 
He points out that immediate reasoning for the 
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tnnsforniation of proposition'll relations into eqiuv ilent 
forms This is identically the same standpoint as that 
idopttd by nicitheniatital lo^it The analysis of 
relations as the basis of inference 'is of course a very 
important contribution of the new lo^ic \s Russell 
says, the traditional dogma “that all propositions are 
of the subject-predicate form--in other words, that 
every fact consists in something having some quality 
-—has rendered most philosophers incapable of giving 
any account of the world of science and daily life 
1 raditional logic, since it holds that all propositions 
have the subject-predicate form, is unable to admit the 
reality of relations Mathematical logic has completely 
refuted this op nion by a careful analysis of relations 

Mr Seal h^is gnen a system of classification which 
IS in substantial agreement with the results of the 
mathematical school The fundamental notion is the 
possibility (or otherwise) of reversing a relation Some 
relations when they hold between A and B, also hold 
between B and A For example, 'A is similar to B,’ 
necessarily implies that is similar to A ' Such relations 
were called ^ymnieb nal by Peano and formed for 
the purposes of immediate irnference, the basis of 
all subsequent classification of relations There are 
other relations, known as asymmet) ic, which, when 
they hold between \ and B, nevu hold between B and 
A For example ‘A is the father of B’ definitely 
ex ludes the possibility of B being the father of k 

Mr Seal defines a ‘co-relation’ in the following way 
If A has a definite relation r to B, then the rcl ition 
which B has to A is defined to be the co relation of r 
We do not see any particul ir advantage in coining a 
new phnse for this concept What Mr Seal calls a 
elation" is more usually known as the ”inven>e 
rdatwn" (Ru}ce) or better still, tlie "con7>tfi>e lelation ' 
(Conturat, Russell and others ) The accepted symbolic 
representation of a (dy idic) rel ition and its converse 
by R and w ill probabh be found more convenient 
than the notation ot the present paper Unless there 
are very special re*isons, it is better to adopt the 
terminology and notation iccepted by current usage 

There is one point to bo noticed however in connec- 
tion with Mr Sell’s analysis It seems that his 
‘^equipollent" relations ire more general than the 
‘'svmmeirnar relations ot nnthematical logic The 
greater goner ility >s due to the richer content of 
material signihcmcc idniitted by Mr Seal but neces- 
sarily excluded by the more formal sthool of logicians 
His andysisot "non and‘ ‘m eve}^ible" 

relations (which corresptind to the ^‘non^ymimti ical" 
and "asymmiti a ar rel ition ot mathematic?’ logic) 
IS also interesting as illustr itions ot the application of 
the new method to c isos not ordm inly^ discussed by^ 
the mathematicians 

I he second topic d scusstdinthe present paper is the 
problem ol mc'di Ce reisoning tor "duplex," propositions 
that 1*^, pnipt^Hitions in\ jhing dvadic relations between 
twt> terms The general problem is recogni^^ed to be one 
of elimination I hit is, given i set of terms with a 
set ot dy idic (or two termi rel itions given in a certain 
order or arrangement the problem is to el rninatc any 
common term (or set of common terms) and thus pass 
to a new relation (or set of new relations^ betw^een terms 
onpnally^ not given as so rel tied Mr Seal has given 
a fresh classihCiition into two groups "p^i^itional" and 
‘‘B&n-posiiiona^j the distinction turning on the presence 
or absence of fixed ordering and direction, that is, ok a 
determinate liner ordering of ‘before’ and ‘after ’ 

fi 


In mathematical logic, the classification into imn^ 
SI five," "nondransitive" and ‘^intransitive" ^ serves 
the same purpose A relation is transitive, if when- 
ever It holds between A and B, and also between B 
and C, it holds between A and C Thus befo} e and 
after ( or greater and less ) gives rise to a transitive 
relation If A is before B and B before C, then A is 
necessarily before C Mr SeaPs classification differs 
in certain details from the above scheme but is again m 
substantial agreement 

Mr Sell has considered positional relations under 
three sub groups When all the relations are of the 
same type, a. "gradational" senes is obtained This 
type has been extensively studied from a mathematical 
standpoint by many different workers Kempe and 
Royce have constructed a definite system which they 
have named the “order system S " On the other hand 
Dedekind, Frege, Cantor, Russell, Whitehead and 
others have discussed the problem from the side of 
progression and sei les The formal results reached by 
Mr Seal in this section are not thus fundamentally 
new The great interest of Mr SeaPs work lies in 
wealth of new material to which he has so successfully 
applied the new method The significant character 
and suggestiveness of his work is indeed great His 
analysis of “rights” ( p 17 ) as giving rise to a 
'‘symmetrical” relation of greater generality than 
that reached by mithamatical analysis is one illustra- 
tion His treatment of certain fundamental logical 
and ethical concepts ( p 39 ) which are based on the 
compounding of disparate conceptual relations are also 
important 

Mr Seal has considered the “positional” relation 
series m great detail and made many important 
suggestions It is interesting to note that his sugges 
tion about the least perceptible interval as being 
capable of giving rise to a theory of mental measure- 
ments m Expenmenial Psychology ( p 28 ) has already 
been worked out by Norbert Weiner in the October 
number of the Proceedings of the London Mathemati- 
cal Society 

Mr Seal has emphasised the function of increasing 
determination in the genesis of the actual type of a 
relation, so that the same situation may be made to 
unfold itself with more ( or less ) fulness of content 
and thus to pass from one class of relations- to another 
in ascending ( or descending ) order of complexity 
The importance of this principle m the actual analysis 
of the world of experience, will be easily appreciated 

The paper ends with a suggested extension of the 
anil>tic method from “dyadic” to “polyadic” (that 
IS, many-termed ) relations and from “one-dimensional” 
to “poly-dimensionaT’ ( *^t^^Ri-scaIer” would probably 
be a better word ) relation-senes Mr Seal has also 
promised an analysis of hypothetical inference, of 
negative proposition, and of compound propositional 
forms in subsequent papers The publication of these 
papers will be awaited with interest 

As regards typographical arrangements, we have 
already suggested that current symbols and defini- 
tions should be adopted as far as practicable It 
would also be an improvement if the subject 
matter is broken up into different sections together 
with a splitting up of all important propositions 
m separate parigraphs As we have already 
indicated, the great interest of the present paper 
consists m its concrete application of logical methods 
to social, psychological, juristic and ethical conceptSt 
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iy formal results can be easily demonstrated ( and 
already been so demonstrated in a large majority 
ases,) by the powerful technical methods ot 
lematical logic Hence it is to be hoped that 
Seal will concentrate on what constitutes the 
important feature of his present paper namely, 
actual analysis of concepts not hitherto discussed 
nathematicians Pure logic, however elegant m 
echnical methods, will never succeed in \ italising 
study of philosophy, unless it comes down from 
ibstract world of formalism, to the concrete world 
ahty 


There is n special redson \\h\ mn , t’ t 
publication of this p ipi»r it the prt h it tdn I hi 
New Logic has not tiund In h nit ^ fh mi 
T he influence ot \ristotle ind the iuthor*t\ nt IL | 
still reigrs supreme i he public it nt thi mu Tut 
paper i heiltln sign ol the ntiiL'.ttikt i i\ tL 
>ounger gener'^tion in i ut\ ap int * d gn h 
cant development ol modern logic Mr "'l il, ' d 
with the enthusiiMn ot ^fie ( imbi Sihnk h h 
able to intuse the pint ot e\ ict u is.m ng i u! pi* i t 
analysis into the log cal rest irtht. oi th ioantr^ 

N M 


GLEANINGS 


A Four-in-One Banana. 

iare you ever peeled a fat banana and found 
r complete bananas within ^ Such a ouadni- 
IS sEown herewith Each banana, naturally 
mall, but IS completely developed Just why 



A rour-in-One Banana 

sks of nature like this turn up every so 
one really knows 

^^Next time you see a very f^t banana, m 


To hml two nuts ulitu onh one stuiuld uiiiu 
IS a common e\]Ktiem.t, and om th it i tusis im 
suipiise. but this banuia is a nnKjiK i.ist 


Swimming- Made Easy. 

The new inflatable linen jacket uluih oiu p its 
on under his bathing-suit makes swimiium: m 
floating an ease and safe accomplishnunt fm 
e\er 3 one The round inset m the picture .dim, 
demonstrates the fine fit ot the jacket .uid tfu 



simple method by which it is mfiated Wi.unig 
concealed under a h.uhtny suu. a 

S SSL¥em 

It IS interesting to consider hove the au-iaiie 
SherKf?^® stageofbemga-'doatmi" 

human figure, a living, breathing body, is 
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till own into the w aid . a\er\^ little ctlort and 
skill will enable it to keep ailoat Jlor surprisingly 
loii^ inters als 


Men with Yokes of Ciime 


co\ered with blood, they seek a pool in which 

to bathe 

The custom is no longei peimittecl in the city 
of Manila But on Eastei Sunday morning 
hundreds of penitents lea\ e the city to indulge 
in this lion Me tor- 
ture for then sms 



Men with \okes ul Crime 

making the punishment tit the ciime In facL 
the} aie keen on punishment in geiieial 

In ( hm i it IS still the custom tor enmmals to 
stand m the puhla maiket plate w ith a gicat 
wooikn block aiouiid then necks on which is 
wntten iht lustoi \ oi then enmes Passeis-b} 
ma\ stop, lead, and make whatever comments 
tlie\ wish 

hiom the number ot police iiecessaiy to guard 
the si\ cnmimds in the picture guen heie, it 
wauild seem that they weie tuih despeiate 
eliaiaeteis iiiul \et one would think then neck- 
weai lendaed them helpless 


Self-Toitiiie Indulged in by the Filipino 

\ siiangt looking creature is this harmless 
ILiiitlhintt ot the Philippines w Inch being inter- 
pieled means a I ihpino whose conscience bids 
him do peiiaiiet loi his sms \ great main Fili- 
pinos speiiti Lastei m this t ishion 

Ihese penitents hide then iaces m a white 
cloth topped h\ a iitilel ot t\\ igs and lea\es, 
piohabh in eniulation ot Chnst’s ‘kiown ot 
thorns' I lom time to time the} bind cords 
about the bod} iind limbs ni oidei to slop e\ces- 
sne loss ot blood 

TIuistlie\ wandei about, tlailmg themselves 
with a bamboo lod, until sunset, when, often 


Sell Torture Indulged in 
by the h ihpmo 

Pailoi Tucks Now m Vogue. 

Here is a simple tuck that requires only two 
lable-kniYcs and a dunking-glass The bottles 
aie used as supports tor the knives The knives 
ire so placed tlnit then handles point outward 
In this position, the} will support the weight 
ot the dnnking-glass on then blade ends if it is 
put in plate caielnlh 



Vn \,trubiitit Drinking LtLiss 1 iltcd on the 
edges oi two I able knwes 
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A Candle Playing Seesaw Dancing Paper 



)id you ever see a candle play seesaw^ Yon 
a hatpin through the center of the caudle, 
nee the hatpin on two glasses, and then light 
1 ends, one after the other As the ends drip 
the candle will seesaw 

^ut out some small figures Place them on the 
le between two books supporting a luke- 
:m glass plate Rub the glass with your 
id The tiny figures will bob up and down 
i weird dance* Static electricity scores 
Take a bottle and a tube, say a narrow chim- 
, haTing corks, and run a straw through 
lCS bored in the corks Turn the bottle and 
le upside down and pour water into the tube 
will run through the straw and rise m the 
ttle until the level in each is the same 


A Balancing Egg of Stable Equilibrium 


vVater always keepb the same*! eve!. 

Pack |a little hole m each end of an egg 
and blow out the contents Poui m a littk 
Then the egg will stay in \\hate\ei position you 
place it, foi the sand will always shift to*^t lit 
bottom as the egg is tinned, apparently self- 
balancing 


He Bit off ISIore Than He Could Swallow. 

That one half the world does not know how 

the other half lives becomes peitmcnt when we 
think of people in civilization and those in remote 
jungle countries 

Some natives near the Congo set forth lot 
adventure, and ran across a py then that had 
just tried to swallow a pig Uiice in a while a 
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p3’'tlion’s dinner 
IS too big for the 
cliiiei, and soinc- 
thmg must be 
done 

These natnc 
adventureis i e- 
moved the obs- 
tructing pig Irom 
the monster’s 
till oat and ap- 
propi latcd it toi 
themselves Latei 
the) ate the py- 
thon itseh ^ 


Tenting on the 
Accommodating 
Back of a Camel 



Owing to the 
camel’s accommo- 
dating back, 

Arabian women can cioss the deseit in>oinioit 
\ tent IS strapped aioiind the earners hump and 
inside it aie placed cushioned seats So the 
w omen aie protected Irom the intense he it ot 
the sun The men w alk at the suk ot the e imel 
to guide him riuis, \oii see, Viabicin women 
are not eonsuleied inteiioi to men lhc\ olleii 
ciitei the business woild, and m tune ot w u 
the} c\en lead leginieiits into battle 

Ihe pie tine to the light shows the camel 
lestmg attei a long ioinne\ riie twt) p isseiigeis 
ha\ e emei ged toi ail It seems stiaiigc that an 
animal ha\nig as thm legs as the eamel e in 
ean\ hea\\ hindiiis aeioss m ui\ hot miles ot 
deseit but it is piailniih ad ipted toi hie in the 
descit the soles ot its teel ue \ei\ eallous and 
the hciit ol the sand does not bothei it Camels 
etit thonn dtsu t giow tbs and 
earn watei with them 

\ii ouhmirx eamel will tia\el 
twenutne miks a d i\ the 
lleetei bieeds aie cap ibk of 
eo\eimg fitu miksad«u toi ini 
da}s without dunking 


How to Sleep 

lUiat happens to \oiir bode 
when \(>u skip I iisi \oiu 
bUiUhnig slows down iiul 
} 0 «r heait diops si\ oi eight 
beats a mniiite Iheii edhilai 
repair liegins ihe nuisiks 
ner\es, and tissues get new 
Ilk } our whole both breathes 
moie treeh 

When \ou waken \ou slunild 
feel retreslied It ton don i 
peihaps 3011 Iui\e slept toe) 
long, 01 slept III a 100m not 
properh \entikited Eating 
heavily htioit retiring will also 


\ Python Ciught in the act 
ot swallowing i pig 


make 3011 wake up 
tiled 

When 30U go to 
sleep stleteli out II 
^ ondi iw e ovi knees 
up uiuki \oui ehin 
301U bi)d\ will not 
lelavpiopeih Small 
pillows uid light 
bedding die also le- 
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REVIEWS AND NOTlCEvS OF BOOKS 


2I.GIUM The making of a nation—^j H 
hr Linden^ Professor of Histoiy in the 
ersity of Liege Translated by Sybil Jam 
rdy at the Clarendon Pi ess, 1920 7-6d mi 
856 ( Histones of the Nations Senes ) 

he War has made many people even in 
% eager to know all that they can of the 
)ry of Belgium, and this book, written b}: 
Lcknowledged authority, will satisfy that 
►sity to a large extent The author lias 
wisely refrained from dealing with the most 
it history of his country, for the bittei 
ions left by the war can hardly ha\ e been 
erated yet A large part of the volume is 
a up with the early history of the countr^^ 

0 the sixteenth century Belgium was a part 
le Netherlands, and the liistor} of those 
3 will be found depicted in Motle^^’s Rne of 
Dutch Republic Erasmus was the greatest 
e in the intellectual world of the country 
rose times, as Rubens and Van Dyck were 
ng the foremost painters of the age Bel- 

1 then passed under the Empire of Austria 
then, towards the end of the eighteenth 

ury, under the rule of France From 1804 
lum was treated on a footing of absolute 
ility with France, and Napolean wanted to 
milate it entirely to and incorporate it in 
French fatherland The Gallicizing process 
sed in Belgium the principle of equality be- 
the law and the ideas of modem liberty 
national sovereignty After passing through 
e more vicissitudes, in 1830 Belgium was 
led into an independent state under a most 
al constitution of limited hereditary monar- 
The soil of Belgium was neutralised by 
Conference of London in 1831 The most 
known figures in Belgian contemporaiy 
ature are Maeterlink who has howevet 
[ed m France and made it his adoptive coun- 
and E Verhaeren In painting the most 
inguished name is that of I Verheyden 
ne chapter of the book is devoted to In- 
ndent Belgium during the period of expan- 
, from which we learn that the city of An- 
p has benefited greatly from the Congo rub- 
and ivory trade Belgium is the land best 
^d by railways ‘ 'A large number of villages 
‘ linked together by light railways, and 
onsequence obtained with more ease 
bines, chemical manures, and all the mate- 
and implements required for the new meth- 
)f agriculture They were also brought into 
r contact with the towns ” Belgian cattle 
proportionately the richest in Em ope By 
acquisition of Congo, Belgium added to 
Jmpire an area equal to eighty times that of 


Belgium and a popuLituni to hi mdi\ 

plotted like beasts ot hnultn inoti tli ui iw ic 
that oi Belgium The lnstt)t\ of ‘Rttl KuidHi — 
led with the hliual ot the uitucs \s Lghih 
touched upon, with most ol the hnnihk laets 
omitted 

The language question in lUluin.n h is 
iiiteicsi ior us \liet the liiohulon o! 1 ^ 
French became the onh cdtii id langu In 
18(>t) the cit\ ol \ntwctp mule I km s|j tfu 
ofiicial language l»iit the kingUiigi !l t klu 
tial administuitimi icuiauicd funih ih»nn to 
1873, when ricunsh was i nseti to th it po^ituux 
In 1808 it w ic ducctcil tint all futuit livs 
should be drawn up both in ! iciuh and i kaoNh 
In 188 i riemish luul bun nuuk llu 1 ingu igt 
to be used in all secoiu! ii\ slIuioIs But this 
law was only impel lee th eaniedoui ind higiui 
education remained still essuui ilK Ituuh \l 
the time when the wai bioke out i la w 
was taking shape tlu point oi oig u isai^ ni 
the State I nuersities eotuses guiii both in 
French and Flemish ' 

The book is on the whole i ust^iuleoinpiudnuu 
of Belgian histoiN, but lacks ihost ditaikd 
touches on impoitant epochs anti e\tnts, show 
ing the giadual grow th ot a n itional spun ,intl 
de\elopment oi the peopk, whuh make histun 
really mtciest mg and useiul apait i nieu 

catalogue of facts 

Rlconstri crio\ 0\i \omi \ is ik \ iio\ na. 

\t\\ivi\D — B\ kuriht! PineOiUUhi-^ 

The authoi of this pamphlet tluams o! a 
world-state and the two iiindiUiK ntal pi tjposi 
tions on which he bases his dicam au 111 
That it IS to the best interest oi each n iiuni *itul 
induidual to be pohiiealh ineludu! in tlu wukst 
circle of society anil ( 2 ) that the poliluttl iiitix- 
ests of dll men ate capable otpeaiitul td|Usi« 
ment 

Thl Riwisswci i\ I\m\ In Xtmdimdti 
Ghosc Prahariak Puhhshini* Htmsi, Lhandtr 
nagoie September, 1920 Pp 8 " 

Spirituality IS indeed the mastcr-ke\ ni lla 
Indian mind '‘But this was not, aiul unild 
not be, her wdiole mentalit} , hei enlnc spin! 
spintuaht} itself does not tl oimsh on eai th in 
the void, When we look at the past Indi i, 
what strikes us next is her stupendous \ilalit\ , 
her inexhaustible powei oi hie and |0\ ot life, 
her almost unimagmabh piolihc ereatueiuss 
For three thousand 3 eais at least— it is indeed 
much longer— she has been creating abundantly 
and incessanth , lavishly w itli an mexhatistilde 
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pues, philosophies and cosmogonies and sciences 
and creeds and aits and poems and all kinds ot 
monuments, palaces and temples and public 
woiks, communities and societies and religious 
ordeis, laws and codes and iituals, physical 
sciences, ps\eliie sciences, systems of Yoga, sys- 
tems ot polities and admmistiation, aits spiri- 
tual, aits worldly, trades, industries, fine crafts, 
—the list IS endless and m each item there is 
almost a plethora of activity She creates and 
cieates and is not satished and is not tiied , 
she will not have an end of it, seems hardly 
to need a space for lest, a time for meitia 
and Ijnng fallow She expands too outside 
her borcleis , liei ships cross the ocean and 
the hne superfluity of hei wealth brims o\ei 
to Judma and Eg^pt and Rome , her colonies 
spread hei arts and epics and creeds in the 
Ardiipelago , her traces are found in the sands 
of Mesopotamia , her religions conquer China 
and Japan and spread westward as far as 
Palestine and Alexandria, and the figures 
of the Upamshads and the sayings of the Bud- 
dhists are le-echocd on the lips of Chust E\cry- 
wheie, as on liei soil, so in hei w orks, theie is 
the turning of a supei abundant eneig}^ of life 
The mere mass of the intellectual production 
dining the period fiom Vsocu well into the 
Arahomedan epoch is something tiuU prodi- 
gious, as can be seen at oikc if one studies the 
account winch isceiit seholaxship gi\es of rt, and 
w’^e must remembci that that sthokudiip as \et 
onl} de ils with a fiaetion of what is stillhmg 
extant and what is extant is onl> asmallpei- 
ecntage of wh it was once wiitlen and knowm 
Indeed without this opulent \italit\ ind opu- 
lent intelleetuahti India could ne\ ei ha\ e done 
so much as she did with hei spintual tendencies 
It IS I gieit eiioi to suppose that spn itualit} 
llouiishcs best 111 unmpOMiisliLd soil w ith the 
life half kiikd and the mtelleet diseouiaged and 
intiniul itcd File spuitii iliU that so flourishes 
IS something moilud, licLlie and exposed to 
ptulous icastions It is when the laee has lued 
most iiehh anil thought most profoimdh that 
spintualiti liiuis its heights ami Its depths and 
its constant and main sided liuition 

“To ]udgt tlKiefoie llu possibilities of the 
Renaseemt, iht poweis that it niai ie\eal 
ami the sLopt that u nia\ lakt., we must dis 
miss tin idea that the teiidiiie} of the mela- 
plnsieal iihstrastion is the om note of the Indian 
spiut whiih dominatcN oi inspires all its caden- 
ces 

The autlioi then 1 1 acts the decline of Indi in 
euihsatioii as follows “The eieiimg oi decline 
w’'hieh followed the completion of the curie 
was prepared b\ thieeMno\ements of letrogies- 
sion First there i\ compaiatneh, a sinking 
oi that siipei-abumlaiit \ ital eneig'i and a hid- 
ing of the nn of hie and the io\ of creation 
Secondh, there m a rapid cessation ot the old 
free mtelieitird aetnl^^ a slumber of the scientr- 
fit and the cntital miml as well as the creative 


intuition , wdiat remains becomes more and moie 
a repetition of ill-understood fragments of past 
knowledge There is a petrifaction ot the mind 
and life m the relics of the forms wdiich a great 
mtelleetual past had created Old authority and 
rule became rigidly despotic and as always then 
happens, lose then real sense and spirit Finally 
spirituality lemams but burns no longer wuth 
the laige and clear flame ot ktiowdege of former 
times, but in intense jets and rn a dispersed 
action which replaces the old magnificent syn- 
thesis and in which certain spiritual truths are 
emphasised to the neglect of others ’’ 

The crude impact of Europlan life and culture 
ga\e three needed impulses when the Indian 
civilisation had reached its lowest ebb “It 
revned the doimant intellectual and critical 
impulse, it rehabilitated life and awakened the 
desire of new^ creation , it put the revn mg Indian 
spirit face to face with noAel conditions and 
ideals and the urgent necessity of understanding, 
assimilating and conquering them 

“This IS bunging back to the Indian mind its 
old unresting thirst for all kinds of know ledge 
and must restore to it befoie long the width of 
its lange and the depth and flexible power of 
its action and it has opened to it the full scope 
of the critical facultv of the human mmd, its 
pasbion for exhausiu c obsei\ation and emanci- 
pated ludgment which in older times exercised 
onl\ 1 )\ a few w ithm limits, has now become an 
essential equipment of the intellect Secondly 
it threw dciinitd} the ferment of modern ideas 
into the old culture and fixed them before our 
Mcw m such a w a}, that we are obliged to reckon 
and deal w ilh them m far other sort than would 
lia\t been possible it \Yt had simply proceeded 
iiom oiii old fixed traditions without some such 
momenlai\" \iolent break in oiu customary 
\icw of things Fmallv, it made us turn our 
look upon all that oui past contains with new 
e\es which ha\c not onh enabled us to recover 
something of then ancient sense and spirit, long 
embedded and [ost in the unintelligent practice 
of reccued foims, but to bring out of them a 
new^ light winch gi\es to the old truths fresh 
aspects and theiefore novel potentialities of 
cic ition and eiolution 

Of the Ilmdii re\ival, the indication of every- 
ihing Indian as it stood and because it was 
Indian, the author writes as follows —“In 
reahU, this reaction marks the beginning of a 
more subtle assimilation and fusing, for m vindi- 
cating ancient things it has been obliged to do 
so in a wm> that will at once meet and satisfy 
the old mentality and the newa the traditional 
and the critical mind This m itself involves no 
meie return, but consciously or unconsciously 
hastens a restatement ” The riper iorm of this 
return, has, according to the author, taken as 
its piinciple a synthetical restatement which has 
not hesitated to remould, reject and admit, and 
the leading exemplar, of this ^preservation by 
reconstruction’ is Swami Vivekananda 
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idia IS the meeting place of the religions, and 
at will finally come out of all this stu and 
ent, lies yet m the futiiie’' But in the 
lor’s opinion, probably the key of the Indian 
Lscence lies in a pervading return ol spiritu- 
f upon life— the greater and greater action 
lie spiritual motive in every sphere of otii 
ig— the bringing us nearer to growing into 
nature of the Godhead But here again the 
osophic authoi cautions us against the 
ap boast of Indian spirituahtv^ '‘If the 
jority of Indians had indeed made the whole 
their lives religious in the true sense of the 
rd, we should not be where we aie now , it 
s because their public life became most iireli- 
us, egotistic, self-seeking, materialistic, that 
y fell It is possible, that on one side we 
nated too much into an excessive leligiositi , 
it is to say, an excessive externalism of ceie- 
my^ rule, routine, mechanical worship, on the 
ler into a too world-shunning asceticism 
iich drew away the best minds who weie 
ns lost to society instead of standing like the 
cient Rishis as its spiritual suppoit and its 
iminating lifegivers But the root of the 
atter was the dwindling of the spiritual im- 
ilse in its generality and broadness, the decline 
intellectual activity and freedom, the waning 
the great ideals, the loss of the gust of life ’’ 
On the social question, Mr Ghose expresses 
imself as follows "Indian society is in a still 
lore chaotic stage , for the old forms are trembl- 
ig away under the pressure of the environment, 
heir spirit and reality are more and moie pass- 
ig out of them, but the facade persists by the 
orce of inertia of thought and will and the re- 
aaimng attachment of a long association, while 
he new IS still powerless to be born Wehaie 
lad, too, a revival of orthodox conservatism, 
note academic and sentimental than piofound 
u its impulse or in touch with the great facts 
and forces of life We have now in emergence an 
increasing sense of the necessity of a renova- 
tion of social ideas and expressive forms by the 
spirit of the nation awakening to the deepei 
yet unexpressed implications of its own culture, 
but as yet not sufficient will or means of execu- 
tion It is probable that only with the begming 
of a freer national life, will the powers of the 
renaissance take effective hold of the social muid 
and action of the awakened people 

The book is excellently got up, neatly printed 
and beautifully bound If the views propounded 
by the author m this book find acceptance ith 
the peo-revivalists who regard Mr Ghose as a 
true exponent of Indian spirituality, then India 
has nothing to lose but everything to gain by it 

The Development of Indrn PoLrT\ Bj 
M Ramacbandra Rao, BL, Membei, Madras 
Legislative Council The Modern Printing 
Works, Mount Road, Madras 1917 

This IS a well-printed and well-bound volume 
ofreference published when the Reform Scheme 


was undti discussion, niul is thtictoie some- 
what oul-oi-date it picMot thekss, tile 

student ol thcev olution oi toiistilution il govtui- 
ment in Iiidii will Imd the \iiums vhiptcis 
oi the book, and the ippuidites \en iiscitil 
The subjects liLUtcd ni m tin hook lonit sptiuik 
ly withm tilt pnn lew ot the kgishtoi, and \\t 
want oui tountillois to possess the knowledge 
and giasp oi the authoi lu ouki that tlit\ nnu 
serve then tountiv usetulh and inakt then in- 
iliience kit on the e\tLiiti\t go\tinniciit 

1S98 OR I\i)i v\ Ri ciw 1 K\ /h Piimjthh 
naih Malhtk Xtximdn tH Ci), Cdh utid 1S99 

Vbiocliiue on the cunent Indian politics oi 

the dav # 

Ori(tI\ OF Cvsii B\ Pi omdtluino! h Ifallnk 
Ytwmdn S: Co IS^Q 

\ pamphlet on caste and icligious umt\ 

Tin C\ii io \oi\o I\ni\ Ldipdt Rdt 
S Gdnc^nn X Co, l^uphtdnt, t/adias 

This IS a toilet tion of salient p issagis hoiu 
the LalaN speethes and wiitings, wnh an 
ably written niliotliatton m whuh lu is loni- 
pared and contiasted with the othei niodun 
political leackis of India 

Gv\i>mv\ \ovco-opi r vrro\ ok Sh \t i I\m\ 
coMxui Siicrni ’ Piihh^htd /o huh 7' 

Office, Mddias Putt Rc 1 

This IS i compiehensne tolktiion oi aui 
cles showing the t\ils''‘oi non to opii it ion 

Tni DF\iroiwn\i oi im liRnisif Cm 
piRi In If PKitluro, I /; 8 iiaind) 
Macmillan X Ci) 19JS Pnu /-s-0 

The stor\ of tlu giowth oi the Lrnpire m 
the nineteenth tentiiri has been siKemth tok! 
in this little book Tlu ston !us Ikui hiotight 
down to last’veai, and is tiuieforc <|uiti up to 
date The book contains some maps and illus- 
trations Itis fit to he plated m tlu hands of 
students of the Matruiilation tlass, and wdl 
help them to iindei standing tlu tinicnl politics 
of the I?mpirc 

RuuNDRYwrn rxmmi \ Sn u\ oi los 
LVTLR WORks K Rdmd^Mdmi Sdstil 

S OancsdnX Co, Tiijilitam, Muhds 

In this modest volume, the latti poems 
essav s and stones ot l4igoie iic Idurillv 
quoted, chiellv from the pagts of the Modan 

nppicuatuc semarks are 
added there is little iii it fiir the Ikngtili 

admirer ot the gieat poet and writer to learn, 
for he can alwayb tmn to the ongiuiil Bciiiiali 
nexerthekss one is glad to fuui that Tagore’s 
views are gaming an ''e\ ei increasing appiecui- 
tion m the taste-ndclcn and umservatne 
South, wheie, let us hope, the lessons he has 
to preach wall be brought home to the malti- 
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tude bj vernacular mteipretations of the one 
great message of Ins life, preached iii a vaiiety 
oi forms which only his marvellous genius was 
capable of, —the liberation of the mind and 
the activities of man from the crushing thral- 
dom of tradition and custom 

En:glaxd in Tr^nsitioh — Rr William Law 
Mathiesoiif 1789—1832 1 study of move- 

ments Longmans Gieui & Co, 1020 Puce 
15s Pp , 285 

The author has endeavoured to distinguish 
and illustrate that various forces which contri- 
buted to the great change in the political 
and social life of England which occurred bet- 
ween the outbreak of the French devolution 
and the passing of the Reform Bill Glancing 
through every page of the book, however, we do 
not find anything of general or universal interest 
m the author’s views and reflections, nor is there 
a single reference to India, which must have 
played some part in the transition of England 
both political and industrial The book is 
really a contemporary history of England, 
fiom which most of the details have been 
omitted, but nevertheless it is essentially one 
for home consumption and furnishes little 
guidance to the social or political thinker 
abroad 

POI ITICUS 

Organic Chfmis I R\ B\ I Kdkn Macbeth 
Longmans Giten 

A very nice look foi beginners, the arrange- 
ment IS rather oiigmal and is fa\ out able foi 
preparatory classes and icvisioii 

K \ C 

Thi: Inuun Cooties wd Ptwiirsin tiif 
Island oi Civlon In K R Cluclamhainm 
Pill at 

This pamphlet is published by the Head 
Kanganies’ Association of Kand}", Ce}lon, to 
protest against an Ordinance of the Ceylon 
Government which proposes to relieve the 
excessive inclebledness of the gaiden coolies of 
the island by wnimg ofl their existing debts 
mainly at the e\peii<^e of the Kaiiganies from 
whom the monc}’- was borrowed, and to lea\e 
untouched the root-cause of this indebtedness, 
VIZ, the low’' wages of the coolies which have 
lemanied unchanged since 1882, though prices 
have in the meantime nearh" trebled The 
authoi IS of opinion that the true source of the 
measure lies m the desire of the European plan- 
ters of Ceylon to keep down the Kanganies 
many of wdiom have from ordmaiy coolies by 
their energy and force of character risen to be 
themseli es ow ners of gardens and estates and 
are pro’v xng mcon\ enient rivals to the European 
planters, and who may, in time, become leaders 
of local labour opinion in an agitation against 
its shameful exploitation by European planters 
K seems that both planters and Kangames have 
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hithei to been growang fat by exploiting the help- 
lessness of the coolies, and the sooner this state 
of things comes to an end the better for the 
country 

The Indivn Point or View in Economics* 
by D A Shah, M 4 , LL B Printed at the 
Bombay Vaibbab Press 

This ably written prize-essay contains brief 
but impartial studies of certain problems of 
Indian Economics fiom the scholar’s detached 
standpoint Hence the conclusions of the author 
aie nowhcie vitiated by' political bias or per- 
sonal prepossessions, as is unfortunately the 
case with so many economic studies, both 
official and private, published m this country 
The first pait of the book IS mainly historical— 
it discusses the economic opinions of the earliest 
of modern Indian economic writers, such as 
Naoroji, Dutt, and Ranade The author shows 
how the views of the old school were generally 
one-sided and productive only of negative 
results Ranade was the usher of the new 
school of thought which has, since his death, 
produced a number of able writers In the next 
few'' chapteis the author touches lightly on 
Indian production, distribution and exchange, 
special stress being laid on the problems of 
cnrienc 3 N high prices, the ^drain’, and fiscal 
pohej^ of the Government, all of wffiich are dis- 
cussed watli great insight and ability The 
tiief shtd}^ of the problem of Indian poverty 
at pp 08-71 , IS one of the best we have seen 

A BRILr ICCOLNl OF THE MEVSURES ADOPTED 
TO coin WITH THL SI YERE ElMINE TH^T RAGED 

IN THE Amiuli District during thf year 
1918-19 A D, by N K Alom, B A ,Bar-atdaw% 
Suhha and Pusiduit, Famine Relief Committee, 
Imreli Bisiiitt, Batoda State 

This profusely illustrated pamphlet describes 
the work of ceitain voluntary lelief organisa- 
tion presided o\ cr by the author in one of the 
four mam divisions of the Gaekwmr’s Dominions 
in Katliiawmr during the famine which raged 
there in 1918-19 The peculiar feature of this 
famine was that it affected certain sections of 
the middle classes whose incomes had remained 
stationary more than the other classes of the 
community In addition to the ordinary rehef 
measures, such as the opening of Poor Houses 
and giatuitous relief to the disabled and the 
lespectable poor in their own homes, cheap 
giain shops w^^ere opened in various places where 
gram wms sold to the poor at below cost price. 
But the most notable feature of the relief opera- 
tions was the establishment of a number of 
cattle camps wheie thotisands of half-starved 
and diseased cattle were housed and looked after 
and thus saved from untimely death The work 
of the voluntary agencies would have been 
impossible but for the princely donations of a 
laige number of Kathiawar merchants residing 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta and other 
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, and the help lendered by the GaeLwar’s 
nment, to all of whom Mr Aloni expresses 
iebtedness And the thanks of the public 
ue to the author for the very efficient 
er m winch he seems to have utilised his 
tumties and performed his self-imposed 
> He makes certain suggestions at the 
)f the book to facilitate the work of relief 
iisatious m future, such as the stocking of 
, fodder and gram, timely and prompt 
1 to desemng cultivators on the recom- 
iation of village committees, greater reliance 
voluntary relief agencies, encouragement 
ivate benevolence by offer of rewards and 
mr, etc 

SlEoda Administration Retort, 1916-17 : 
ished by order of His Hiffbuess the] Maha- 
Gaekwar The Times Press, Bombay. 

Ins official record of the administrative 
nties of the Maharaja Gaekwar's 'dominions 
ig the financial year 1916-17 fully bears 
heir claim to be recognised as 'among the 
go-ahead and efficient of the native states 
idia Owing to the gieat European War 
y sthemes of public improvement had to be 
up dunng the year under review, especially 
le direction of extension ot railways, con- 
ction of water and dramage works, schemes 
dustnal expansion, etc , but in other direc- 
s progress was maintamed Every govern- 
it department of British India has its dupli- 
‘ in Baroda, and even a. cuisory, study _of the 
ort shows that the administration "ot the 
e IS m many respects more progressive than 
t of the neighbouring districts of British 
la For instance, local self-government seems 
lave made much greater advance in Baioda 
n anywhere in British India In 1916-17, 
re were as many as 2,310 Village Boards in 
5 small state of 8000 sq miles, with a popula- 
nless than that m many British districts, 
ny of which enjoyed civil and cnminal Lowers 
I pel formed their work quite satisfactorily 
udes, there were over 30 ‘Vishistha Pancha- 
s,’ or special Boards, combining the functions 
ullage Boards and self-governing inunicipali- 
! , and all towns of any size have their 
mcipalities Baroda has even its City Im- 
ivement Trust which is doing good work in 
ming up congested areas and erecting model 
ellings 

It is well known that free and compulsory 
mary education has been in existence in the 
te for som? years, and special attention is 
w bemg paid to the organisation of female 
ication and the education of the backward 
sses, for whom, where necessary, the state 
ablishes separate schools The central techni- 
school at Baroda, the Kala-Bhaban, has 
LUired a wide reputation and attracts a 
P students every year from British 

ha There are other industrial schools in 
table centres and also schools for the instruc- 


tion of the deaf and dumb Regulat moral in- 
struction, on non-denominatioual basis, forms a 
special feature of primary and secondary educa- 
tion in Baroda, and particular attention is now 
being paid to the physical training ot the 
scholars The Library mo\ement ot Baroda is 
a thing to be piotid ot and deserves honourable 
mention The Report savs that most of the 
large villages and all tow ns hav e now tairly 
extensive hbraiies housed in adeipiatc buildings 
ot their own, while the travelling libraries 
continue to do their good vv oik ot popular edu- 
cation by means of books and lectures, “cinemas 
and lantern shows and sterograpluc pictures ’’ 

It has long been the policy ot the Gaekwar’s 
government to actively help the agriculture, 
industries and commerce ot the state The work 
of the Agricultural Department seems to com- 
pare favourably with that of similar depart- 
ments in British provinces The evpenments 
earned on in the government agricultural sta- 
tions have direct bearing upon the actual needs 
of the local cultivators and are not arranged 
to satisfy the peculiar whims or illustrate the 
pet theories of the directing heads ot the depart- 
ment Agricultural improvement is, therefore, 
proceeding at a more rapid rate m the Gae- 
kwar’s Dominions than in British India No 
agricultural banks have y^et been established 
in British India under the false impression that 
such banks will hav e a deleterious eflcsit upon 
rural co-operative credit societies But a numticr 
of such banks have been'opened m Baroda, though 
their influence upon agncultuie has not been 
very marked up to the present The govern- 
ment encourages the industries ot the state m 
vaiious ways In addition to imparting techni- 
cal education, it has established a Central 
Industrial Advisory Board and District Industri- 
al Committees { probably on the model ot such 
organisations m Germany ) whose vv ork, says 
the Report, has been very fiuittul ami whose 
recommendations are frequently accepted by the 
government The Government also patronises 
the products of local industries vvhercvei pos- 
sible and grants liberal concessions and loans 
to hopeful new enterpiiscs These measures 
have resulted m the growth of a number of new 
industries m Baroda— such as the inamifactnre 
of lime and cement, tiles, candles, metals, soap, 
etc , etc Baroda had not to wait for the re- 
commendations of an expensive Industrial Com- 
mision to initiate these measures 

Another direction m which the activities of 
the Gaekwar’s government arenow being spcsnal- 
ly directed is the reorganisation of the t-aaitary 
Department and the improvement of the condi- 
tions of public health both m towns and villages 
And we may be sure that once the v\ ork is taken 
seriously in hand it will be earned out with that 
thoroughness and efficiency which seem to be 
charactenstic of every department of the state 
and will !iot end in gratuitous advice, vague 
promises and tentative measures which consti- 
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ttite the most note woi thy features of the acti- 
vities of this department in British India 

It will thus be seen that in all matters that 
are agitating the public mind m India at the 
present moment and which are likely to be the 
mam problems before the reformed provincial 
councils for years to come, yu , local self-govern- 
ment, mass education, rural sanitation, and 
industrial development, the Gaekwar’s Domini- 
ons are considerably ahead of British India and 
can even give a lead to it It is often said that 
it is easy for a small state like Baioda to adopt 
a few progressive measures because their expense 
IS small and the problems demanding solution 
are relatively simple But if reforms in British 
India are more expensive, its revenues aie also 
incomparably laigei, and the gieatei biain 
power and oiganising ability winch our rulers 
claim over mere natives such as rule Baroda 
should enable them to solve the more complex 
problems of Biitish India without much diffi- 
culty 

Ecomomicus 

The Indian Guide and Director \ Arnold 
White & Co f 3-1 Bankshall Sticct, Calcutta 
Pp 1470 

Absence of competition docs not make foi 
perfection We had so long on!} one liim on the 
Bengal side pioducing directoiies Now that 
Messrs Arnold White & Co ha\e enteied the 
field, we expect improvements in tins line of 
publications The Indian Guide and Diieclor} 
which they have pioduccd m the very first year 
of their efforts, is a commendable woik The 
special featuies of the publication aie — 

1 The ariangements of each and c\cr 3 thing 
connected with the place, the Location of the 
place, Con\c 3 ance to the place, its Temperature, 
Kamtall, Population, etc Information regard- 
ing objects of interest, where to stay, Hotels and 
Dak Bungalows, Government, Legal, Medical, 
Ecclesiastical, Educational, Municipal, Clubs, 
Ncwspapeis, Local manufactures and piocluc- 
tion, and the exhaustne lists of Business Houses 
and Indiistiiiil concerns 

2 The Index CaiJs which dilicrentiate the 
sections 

3 The st 3 le and airangement of theadvei- 
tisements along with reading matter 

4 1 he Classification list, giving short synop- 
sis of the statistics regaidmg the Impoits, Ex- 
ports, Lota! prodiictiuu and consumption Also 
the diflereiitiation amongst exporters, importeis, 
manufacturers and deafeis 

It gnes, withm the covers of one volume, 
facts and mfoimation to get w hich prev lousl} 
the inquirer would have had to go diligentl 3 " 
through half a dozen books 

It is not merel} a Guide or a Directoiy, but a 
combmatioii of both \1I the features of a 
Directory will be found m it and with them the 
name of almost ever}" town, taluk and sub- 
division in every province of this great country, 
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the exact location thereof, how to get there 
and what to see when there, the staple and 
subsidiary trades of the place, where to stay and 
whom to do business with— and infoi mation useful 
alike to the Government Official, the business 
man, the commercial traveller, or the tourist 
and pleasui e-seeker Wherever possible, statis- 
tics regaidmg the temperature, rainfall and 
population are also given The last, but pro- 
bably most important, section of the book is the 
Classification List Here, not only are trades 
and articles classified, but at the head of each 
aie given details, such as crops grown, the area 
under cultivation , the total output , the quan- 
tity consumed locally and figures relating to 
exports and imports In the list of merchants 
appearing under the diffeient trade headings 
manufacture! s, exporters, importers and dealers 
aie distinguished as such A Section containing 
the names of the business Houses in Mesopota- 
mia and South Asia, connected with Indian 
Trade has also been included at the end of the 
Classification List 

The puce of the hook, Rs 10, is not high 

E C 

IIixdijIsm l)y Shyam Behan Mibra^ M A, 
MR IS, and 'Shiikdto Behan Misra, B A , 
Allahabad Ram Narain Lai, Pnblibhct and 
BookbcUer Pp v-{-44 PitceRs 1-4 

Tins little volume was ongmally written in 
Hindi and now" it has appeared in its English 
gaib It lb written as an exposition and vindi- 
cation of Hinduism and the following points 
have been dealt with m three parts made arbi- 
tianly the nature of Hinduism, its development, 
its five natuial epochs, Gita ixaima and trans- 
migration of soul, caste S 3 "stem and Ashtama 
Dhatma, otliei imnoi points, the genesis as 
explained b 3 certain other religions, the Hindu 
idea of genesis, the nature of the soul, fom 
Indian views of its inner nature, mzikti or deli- 
veiance, and the authors’ own views 

It appears that the authors have not been 
able to fully explain what Hinduism is in all its 
aspects Some of the points have been dealt 
with vei 3 " supciScially, while others could easily 
be omitted altogether 

As regaids one’s innermost religion Hinduism 
wisely allows complete freedom Any body may 
embrace any form of faith according to his own 
inclination , but in order to keep society quite 
intact it has bound its followers by a strong 
qlvain of difteient cubtoms, and manners and 
practices or traditional usages This is the 
most important peculiarity of Hinduism And 
so m defining the term Hinduism the authors 
have rightly observed that it does not rest in 
any dogma and this is the point on which it 
differs from other religions 

We are told ( p 12 ) that the caste system 
among the Hindus has been established by the 
establishment of the Sagunopasma of God But 
how it IS so has not been shown It has further 
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obsefved (p 14) that the idea of God 
ara) was the greatest support of the caste 
m and of the sacrifices of animals, or, in 
r words, the caste system is based on God 
is very curious, indeed, and we should 
been very glad if the authors had explam- 
iis view of theirs 

3EOASTEIAN Ethics by Magaiilal A Bach, 
L , with an Introduction by Alban G Wid- 
, Baroda Pp IV +200 

IS Highness the Maharaja Sayaii Rao 
cward has established in his College, Baroda 
minar foi the comparative study ol Religi- 
and Mr Buch as a fellow therein undei took 
present volume as a subject ol his studj 
book opens with a short but well-wi itten 
oduction by Prof Widgery who guided the 
lor in the plan and general working out of 
theme The introduction concludes with 
following observation ( p 14- ) —“In the 
iwing account of Zoroastrian Ethics, seveial 
amental principles are emphasised, but 
onallyidonot find any one supreme piin- 
The only principle of which I am well 
ire, which might seive the purpose ofunify- 
the elements of the moral hie, is one which, 
id definitely in the literature of Jews, has 
)me central in the ethics of Chustianity 
principle of love The warning is perhaps 
■ssary that— viewed as the supreme unifying 
LCiple of moral life— love implies no feeble 
timentahsm but simply and solely the motne 
an active service binding together all the 
tvidual moral virtues ’’ This cannot be 
nsaid , but from the very view-point of Prof 
igery it may also be stated that the princi- 
of love as described by him, giving the 
essary warning, is not less central in the 
ICS of Mahsyana Buddhism than in that ot 
nstianity The case is the same with Vaisna- 
im, too, but therein it is not free from feeble 
timentalism as it is viewed by some modern 
nkers 

The Introduction is followed by a short 
liography of Zoroastrian literature in 
ghsh including the English translations ol 
.h the Avesta and Palhavi works 
The mam book is divided into two parts and 
i chapters In the first part there are three 
ipters, the first of which deals with the des- 
ption of the available Zoroastrian literature 
en 3 r in PalhaYi, the works in Aycsta beine 
fully described A brief description of the 


historical and social conditions of the Iranian 
people has been given in tlie second chapter, 
while chaptei III treats ot their psychological 
conceptions Here in show mg the constituent 
elements of human pel soiiality the word daena 
in \asna, XXM land (>, is taken to mean 
‘ego’ or ‘self (pp 12, 17), evidcnth accoiding 
to some scholais, but at least, so tar as the 
passages ot the kasnardei red toaie coiiceincd, 
that meaning cannot be accepted Ihc woid 
implies, besides a religion, the sense ot pistice, 
the faculty of discerumg good liom e\tl, con- 
science Ind it seems that it is used here in 
the lattei sense It is daued tium the *\\ 
loot dhu, sanskiit loot dhv.u, ct din 

The second pait comprising the lematmng 
seven chapters deals w ith the ditlcrent ph.ises 
ot the ethics ol the Ma/da\asnuuis Here 
the subject ot chaptei U is the' geneial moral 
attitude ot the Parsi laith and its charac- 
teiistic principle, tallowing which a man not 
only {inds a moial rule ihiough litc, not only is 
he taught good thought, good w nrd, .ind good 
deed, but he is also cold that the good will 
pieiail at last evtermmatnig the c\il tiom the 
woild only it he docs his dut \ 

The positive chaiactei ot /oioastn.in ethics 
as shown hy its leitciated emph icis on the 
value of hte is tieatcd of in chapei t Here 
it will he toiind among other things that 
asceticism, moi titicatioii ot the body by 
fasting or the continued cekliacv turn long 
time have no place in Zoroastrianism In the 
sixth chapter IruthtulnesH anil deceit, and 
purity and impunty an* Ire.iled ot, while 
chapter VII— X deal with the follow mg subjects 
respectively The Ethics ol Sex Relation (til), 
Benevolence Other Virtues and \ices(\IH), 
The Ethical in Legal Reterenccs’ (I\i, and 
Theological and Metaphysical Conceptions I X t 
Most of the chaptcis ot the volume chietiy 
contain mere quotations oi suminanes troiii 
difterent works m Avesta and Palhavi trans- 
lated into English as well as Siom those of 
eminent writers on the subject , yet the pas- 
sages are so nicely culled and arranged that 
they provide very pleasant reading The 
second pait of the book is rather a compila- 
tion It IS w ntten popularly \ndv\ecansay 
that the book before us will be gladly itceived 
among those who have any interest in Zoroas- 
trian literatuie 

YKluLsUt.Kn VRA BlI VTIACH SUVA 


THE LAST 

When One shall deign, at the far end, 

To note the measure of our deeds, 

There will draw nigh such presences 
Of might, love and awful needs 


JUDGMhNT 

As may nowise of mau be told, 

Even they who from of old 
Bore witness to the inset utablc 
Tianscendence of the soul 

E. E. Splioht, 
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EGYPT’S FUTURE ITS EFFECT UPON INDIA AND OTHER EASTERN 

UNITS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

By St Nihat Singh. 


{ WISH that our politicians who belaud 
themselves for the concessions they were 
able to get out of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Government of India Bill could 
have been present on November 4th in the 
House of Lords during the Egyptian debate 
They then would have been able to form 
some idea of the infinite harm they did to 
India through their inability to agree among 
themselves and make a common demand in 
the name of our people They would further 
have realised how the effects of their futility 
extend far beyond the confines of our poor, 
unfortunate country 

Quite fresh from his labours as Chairman 
of the Joint Select Commitee on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, ( later Act ) the Earl of 
Selborne told his compeers that while he had 
no personal knowledge of India, he was pro- 
foundly com meed that what the British do in 
Egypt “is going to have immense consequences 
in India ” For that reason the British “res- 
pon'Jibilities are involved to a degree that it 
would be scarcely possible to exaggerate ” 
Almost equally fresh from his labours on 
the Joint Select Committee on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, Lord Sydenham confided 
to the Lords that the rumours winch have been 
circulated regarding the scope of the Egyptian 
reforms have “done great harm in India 
because they have given rise to impossible 
demands ” 

The Marquis of Salisbury, who in the 
recent debate on “the case of General Dyer ” 
put more vigour into his championship of 
Dyensm than any other peer, was more 
explicit than either Lord Selborne or Lord 
Sydenham He reminded them that whatever 
they sow in Egypt they will have to reap in 
India ” In elaborating that statement he 
added* 

"All >ou do there every principle vou accept, every 
concession, vou make, even if the concession is of it- 
self defensible, must be considered m reference to its 
effect elsewhere, hor you will most emphatically had 
a demand for similianty of treatment in other parts 
of your Empire which are held to be analogous. 
Therefore you require to be extremely careful " 


These statements, boiled down, amount to 
this We have succeeded in giving India so 
little that if now we give Egypt so much India 
will become discontented For that reason, 
we must refrain from making any concession to 
Egypt that will send up that demand in India 

Upon such external considerations the 
Egyptian debate was almost entirely conduct- 
ed Take, for instance, the speech made by 
the Murquis of Salisbury, who let the on- 
slaught upon the Government The consider- 
ations which he washed should “govern a 
settlement in Egypt” may thus be summarised 

“In the first place” Lord Salisbury declared, 
“it IS of vital importance that whatever power 
IS retained by Great Britain in Egypt should 
be real power ” He was terrified at the 
thought that m any settlement in Egypt that 
principle should be reversed, and that Britain, 
should retain the form of power, but not the 
reality Not for the sake of Britain, mind you, 
but because of “the necessary protection of 
the peasantry,” which seemed to him “some- 
thing hardly short of an obligation of honour ” 
What cant ' 

In the second place. Lord Salisbury conti- 
nued, “because of the relation of Egypt with 
foreign countries,” he felt that no other Euro- 
pean power except Britain ought to be 
predominent in Egypt ‘Suppose, for instance,” 
a foreign power has reason to complain of 
the action of the Egyptian ministers Evidently 
they will say to the British, “Either you must 
see that we are righted or we shall see that 
we are righted ourselves ” In order to meet 
such a contingency Britain must have “the 
reality of power ” That, he pointed out, 
would be “entirely in keeping with the last 
modern developments of international policy,” 
for “in the Covenant of the League of Nati- 
ons, in all protectorates, however liberal they 
may be in other respects, foreign relations 
are always retained in the hands of the protect- 
ing power ” 

The third condition urged by the Marquis 
of Salisbury was the position of the Sudan, 
the government of which, he insisted, must 
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a British hands “However far the deve- 
tient of self-admmistrative capacity may 
2 gone m Egypt proper,” he declared, “ it 
ainly does not extend to a sufficient expe* 
ice to govern a subject people ” That is a 
(T difficult task which the British “are 
cially qualified to fulfil, and which” they 
Id not “abandon without discredit ” 

If the substantial government of the Sudan 
to be retained in British hands, the noble 
d continued, “very difficult questions will 
.e as to the status of Egypt in respect of 
To-day two flags fly in the Sudan — the 
tish and the Egyptian flag — “side by side, 

1 , as a matter of law, the two countries 
on an absolute level in respect to the 
dan ” He did not fail to mention, how- 
T, that as “a fact, of course the British 
vernment is supreme in Egypt, and there- 
e, the Government ( m both Egypt and 
dan ) IS entirely in” British hands That 
angement is possible so long as the British 
itrol, as they do control, the Egyptian 
ivernment But “in proportion as the 
ntrol of the British Government, over the 
yptian Government is relaxed, the position 
Egypt as an equal ( the italics are mine ) in 
2 Sudan becomes more difficult,” especially 
ice the “garrisoning of the Sudan is, not 
iturely but largely, by Egyptian troops ” In 
oportion as British control over Egypt is 
ssened, “the employment of Egyptian troops 
ith an allegiance to Egypt in the government 
the Sudan,” which, ex hypothesis according 
I his way of thinking, is to be under the 
ritish, will be increasingly difficult. 

Then the Marquis of Salisbury came to 
le fourth condition — the military position of 
reat Britain m the Sudan He emphasised 
le fact that “a special difficulty will arise in 
•spect to the supply of fresh water to the 
anal zone ” Fresh water is brought from the 
lie, and unless the British control the fresh 
ater supply of the garrison, they might be 
laced in a rather difficult position 
In the Statement that Earl Curzon of 
edieston made immediately after the Mar- 
ais of Salisbury resumed His seat, he did not 
ttempt to say how His Majesty’s Government 
ould dispose of the four considerations which 
id been urged For the most part his speech 
as confined to an attempt to refute the 
urges of secrecy and the “policy of delay, 
r drift, of uncertainty,” which had been made 
gainst the Cabinet The only two points 


which he touched upon of any intrinsic inter- 
est to Indians were 

First, speaking %%ilh the authority of His 
Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, and as the leader 
of the House of Lords, Lord C ut /on delibeiate- 
ly acknow'ledged that while Zaghlul Pasha 
and his associates were not on an oflitial Msit 
and while they “did not represent the I'gypt- 
lan Go\ernment,” they ne\ ertheless “were 
influential persons, speaking for large number 
of their countrymen,” with whom it was the 
duty of Lord Milner and his colleagues to 
confer 

Second, Lord Cur/on, with equal delibera- 
tion, pointed out that whate\cr statements 
Lord Milner and his colleagues may ha\e made 
while_ in Egypt and w'hatcner terms they may 
have offered to the Egyptian Delegation, they 
failed to commit Ihs Majesty’s Government, 
which had arrived at no decision nor had 
authorised any commumcalton The Egypt- 
ian Delegation had also not c omitted the 
Egyptian Government by anything they had 
said or done, because they had no authority 
from that Government to represent it an<l did 
not in fact represent it “Both suies,” he 
emphatically asserted, "retain an eijual measure 
of liberty m the matter ’’ He added ' 

“There is also the ilM-uss'on, m*<<*>siriK i oun- 
plicated and prolonged tme, to whu h the nnhft* Martitii'i 
( of Salisbury ) referred — namely, the discussion th.it 
must ensue with the Powers who enjoy t.ipitul.irv 
rights in Egypt and who will not surrender the privi- 
leges they enjoy under the C ipitulation w ithout ru i iv 
ing adequate guarantee in return I hit i . a st.igi 
that has to be gone through When the ,e tiiscussinns 
have reached <i more advanced stage it is jireHumahle 
that the Sultan of Egypt will depute accredited re- 
presentatives to meet His Majesty s Government and 
proceed with a further solution of these m ittcr’ Ih.it 
IS the position of affairs “ 

The Earl of Cromer, who followed lord 
Curzon, could not withstand the temptation 
of paying a filial tribute to his father, who is 
called by the British “the Maker of Modern 
Egypt ” And no better method of singing lus 
paean of praise could he find than to remind 
the noble Lords of “certain cardinal principles 
of policy that” his “father adopted in Egypt.” 
By those phrases he meant "due and re^tl con- 
sideration for the welfare of the felaheen 
—the “native” tiller of the soil— whose pros- 
perity is Egypt’s prosperity, whose oppression 
has been, and might a^ain be, Etsrvpt’s un- 
doing ” It was to the British that, the Egypt- 
ian peasants looked for security, justice, low 



taxation, and water, the enjoyment of which 
benefits had given them a sense of freedom 
from oppression and afforded financial securi- 
ty to the Egyptian community 

Lord Cromer, therefore asked for an 
assurance from Lord Milner that the lot of 
the felaheen will not be impaired and that 
effective safeguards will be forthcoming 
against a return to former abuses, and that 
the High Commissioner will retain adequate 
powers. 

Lord Sydenham, who rose immediately 
after Lord Cromer took his seat, merely cros- 
sed Lord Salisbury’s t’s and dotted his I’s 
For instance. Lord Salisbury had declared 
that the creation of the canal zone would not 
suffice, because fresh water is brought from 
the Nile, and unless the Biitish control the 
fresh w'ater supply of the British garrison, 
they might be placed in a rather difficult posi- 
tion Lord Sydenham asserted that “no 
soldier could possibly agree to distribute a 
small British force along the banks of the 
canal dependent for the whole of its fresh 
water upon the good will of a possibly 
unstable government in Cano” In other 
words, Cairo must remain under British con- 
trol, in order to safeguard British Imperial 
communications through the Suez Canal 

The loss of British prestige in the Sudan 
greatly worried Lord S}denham If Egypt 
were “to be handed over entirely to a native 
Government based on a democratic principle 
which Eg}pt had never known,” he said, 
then Britisn “prestige in the Sudan will 
crumble and perhaps disappear altogether ” 
You “cannot ignore prestige,” he emphasis- 
ed It IS the thing which counts among 
Oriental peoples 

Lord Sjdenham w'arned the Lords that 
“abuses and corruption will flourish and 
increase abundantly if there is no strong 
guiding hand in Egypt to protect the felaheen 
whom w e have raised to a position of freedom 
and responsibilities unknown in their long 
history of centuries " The British cannot 
place Egypt “or India” in a position of inde- 
pendence without solid guarantees for the just 
government of the uneducated masses, for 
whose welfare they are directl} responsible 
Self-government in Eg}’'pt, the ex-Satrap of 
Bombay declared, must come by gradual and 
well-considered steps ; otherwise the British 
would certainly see in Egypt the state of things 
now arising in India, “though happily they can 


never be so serious in Egypt as they are in 
the much larger country of India ” 

Although Lord Curzon had taken the 
trouble to speak of Zaghlul Pasha and his 
colleagues as “very influential persons,” Lord 
Sydenham could not forbear from belittling 
them and from making out that the Egyptian 
Nationalists were the born enemies of the 
felaheen and that already they were busy 
dividing amongst themselves the spoils of 
office 

Any effect that this solicitude might have 
had w'as destroyed by Lord Sydenham's insis- 
tence upon championing the foreign financial 
and commercial interests “Since our autho- 
rity prevailed in the country,” he declared, 
“very great British and foreign interests 
have been built up in the belief that that 
authority would remain largely unchanged ”* 

The words italicised by me are in direct 
contradiction to the pledges that the British 
statesmen have been giving Egypt for more 
than a generation The foreign interests use 
the Capitulations to render themselves im- 
mune from Egyptian taxation and conse- 
quently the burden is borne by the Egyptian 
masses Yet Lord Sydenham dares to defend 
the foreign interests and at the same time 
talk cant about the fellahean 

The only point of any consequence made 
by the Earl of Selborne in the speech that he 
delivered after Lord Sydenham took his seal 
has been dealt with at the beginning of this 
article 

I pass over the brief speech made by Lore 
Buckmaster, for it merely reinforced Lore 
Curzon’s statement denying that informatior 
about Egypt had been withheld from Parlia 
ment 

Lord Milner, who made a lengthy speech 
plunged immediately upon rising into whai 
appeared to be detailed narrative of th( 
course he and his colleagues had pursuec 
since the appointment of the Mission I saj 
“ appeared,” because he gave that account s( 
deftly that it revealed little that had noi 
already transpired 

That little, however, was highly reassuring 
especially in view of the fact that at the verj 
time he said it rumours were flying about thai 
the Milner-Zaghlul negotiations had come tc 
a deadlock, and that Zaghlql Pasha was or 

* It IS interesting to note that a few days after Lon 
Sydenham had thus spoken, the British Empire Pre 
ducer Organisation selected him their president. 
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‘ point of leaving for France While taking 
e to tell the House of Lords that the result 
those “ conversations may or may not be 
‘ basis of some future agreement between 
; British Government and the Egyptian 
wernment,” and that “ it may or may not 
that the Mission shall recommend the 
itish Government to enter into some arrange- 
mt which might be called a Treaty,” 

, experience had been that “when we 
me face to face with at any rate some 
those who have been regarded as the 
ost anti-Bntish of the Egyptian leaders, 
idoubtedly we found that there was a 
eat difference of opinion on many points, 
it we also discovered — or at least, an im- 
ession which some of us had had before was 
infirmed — that there was no reason to 
ppose either that Egyptian Nationalists as 
whole are hostile to Great Britain, or that 
e attainment of their aspirations is neces- 
rily inconsistent with the safeguarding of 
ritish interests in Egypt or with the safe- 
iiarding of the reforms which Great Britain 
is been instrumental in introducing into 

gypt ” 

The “ intimate and friendly conversa- 
ons ” he had had with the Egyptians had 
iven him a “ more hopeful view than ” he 
ad “ SIX months ago, and certainly than ” he 
had at an earlier period, of the possibility 
f dispelling the clouds of suspicion and 
itterness which had gathered over the rela- 
lons of British and Egyptians, which at one 
ime were such good and promising relations ” 
tt one time he feared that the British would 
ind themselvesj maintaining their Imperial 
tosition m Egypt against “ the wishes of the 
Egyptian people and with a constant spirit 
f discontent and revolt on their part against 
?hat theymayregard as an alien foreign yoke ” 
le now believed, however, “ that a course 
f action is possible which will enable ” the 
Iritish “ to ensure all that " they “ need in 
-gypt, including the maintenance of the order 
nd progress of which ” they are themselves 
•le authors, without involving themselves “ in 
ermanent hostility with the Egyptian nation ” 
[is intimate coviction was that “between 
le honest pro-Egyptian Nationalist and 
ntish Imperialist statesman there can be a 
ood and permanent alliance, and that there 
no permanent conflict of interests ” 

While Lord Milner did not think that the 
me was ripe to enter into a spirited dennn- 
lation of the pleas advanced to keep Egypt 


in leading strings, he did administer a rebuke 
to persons who sought to behtlle the im- 
portance of the Egyptian leaders w ith w horn 
the Mission had been con\ersing He trankly 
confessed that while in Egypt ^ he and his 
colleagues had found that no Egvptian with 
whom they discussed matters in private ' was 
willing to come forwar<l and s.iv that he 
could express to ’’the Mission' thevievvsof 
any large section of the hgvptian people " 
They were universally referred to ' Zagldul 
Pasha and others as being the men to whom " 
they should look to give them “a fair ex- 
pression of Egyptian public opinion “ 

This debate in the Lords accentuated 
rather than dispelled the rumour that there is 
conflict in the Cabinet over the teims ottered 
by Lord Milner to ZaghluIPaslia 1 he semi- 
official organs have done then lust to kill the 
report, but it refuses to die 

In the meantime, Zaghlul Pasha puhlifl) 
stated that he had every coniideiue m Lord 
Milner’s ability and that he was not leaving 
London, as he had intimated a daj oi two 
earlier that he would do Minost iinnu'diatei) 
afterwards, howev'er, he did depart for I’ans 
— and that gave rise to a Irtsh crop of 
rumours. 

The matters which Lord Mdmt lias now 
to adjust fall into three (ategories, [he 
Egyptian Nationalists demand 

(1) that Great Britain, while rocognisuig 
the independence of Egvpt, shall acknow- 
ledge that the protectorate is at an end , 

(2) that the functions of the two high 
British officials in the Ministries of I* mane e 
and Justice, who are to be retaincil b} I'gv pt, 
shall be strictly defined and that Uu*) sjuill 
not interfere in any matters be) ond their 
special spheres , and 

(3) that the condominium in regaul to the 
Sudan shall be a real one, giving Eg>pt a 
fair share in the administration of that terri- 
tory 

Zaghlul Pasha is a born diplomat, and has 
conducted his negotiations with tlie Milner 
Mission with consummate skill He is, how- 
ever, a patriot first and a diplomat afterwards, 
and, therefore, with all his concdiatory atti- 
tude, will not compromise on the principle of 
Egyptian independence, which British states- 
men have been promising since 1BK2 

An attempt is being made m Britain to 
represent the Egyptian demands for tlie 
amendation of the Milner terms as an extre- 
mist move. The Tmes, m its issue of No\em- 
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her 5, showed how truly perplexed the British 
are by the Egyptian insistence upon the formal 
abrogation of the protectorate over Egypt It 
sought to make out that the difficulty had 
arisen over the inability of the Egyptian dele- 
gates to grasp the real significance of the word 
“Protectorate” English, unfortunately, is 
not their mother-tongue, it pointed out, and 
thus English words are apt to acquire in 
their minds “implications strangely alien to 
their familiar, or customary, or legal inter- 
pretation in” Britain If the difficulty is 
one turning upon the “technical implication 
of the word ‘Protectorate’ ” The ex- 

pressed the belief that it may not be so hard 
to overcome as some of the members of the 
Egyptian Delegation may have thought 

Other newspapers assert that the Arabic 


equivalent of piotectoiate, officially adopted 
in Egypt, IS unhappy and needlessly offends 
Egyptian pride They ask the authority to 
change that term 

More than likely by the time this article 
IS in print the report of the Milner Mission 
would have been published and probably also 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
It IS, therefore, unnecessary to speculate about 
the result 

I may, however, call attention to the 
manner in w’hich Egyptians have followed the 
lead of Zaghlul Pasha and, in spite of all 
inducements, have preserved their solidarity 
What a contrast compared with the manner 
in which Indians behaved while constitutional 
reforms were in the formative stage 


VA]RATAR\ 

By N K Bhattvsv'li, m a, Ctovtor, Daccv Museum, 


T he Buddhists regard Adi Buddha 
and Adi Prajna as the Universal 
Father and Mother They occupy 
very much the same place in the Buddhist 
Pantheon as Purusha and Piakiiti or 
Siva and Sakti do in the Biahinanical 
Pantheon Five Dhv Ini Buddhas ( i e , 
Buddhas deep in eternal meditation ) are 
said to have emanated fiom them They 
take no part in the affairs of the world 
but each of them has an active countex- 
part who by turns uphold the cieation 
in successive ages One of these is the 
Loid Avalokitesvv ara and his Sakti or 
female counterpart is called TIr<T 

The goddess Tlrl has five aspects 
according to the colour of her body, 
which may be white, yellow, dark, blue 
or red Each asjiect again, has several 
sub-vaneties The TIiS we are going to 
descnbe is a variety of the Yellow Tara 
Dr Foucher, m the second part of 
his Buddhist Iconographie, pages 69 to 
71, gives the invocation and an illus- 
tration of this goddess The illustration 
shows what Foucher calls ‘a portable 

8 


sanctuary’— an octo-alloy^- metal lotus with 
eight petals which move up and down 
and thus can dose and open the flower 
This image was found at a place called 
PatharghitI in the Bhagalpur distnct 



The Naga Girl ( one side ) ( Enlarged ) 
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and is now m the Indian Museum of 
Calcutta Fortunately, the Dacca Museum 
also has been able to secure a similar 
image from the village of Majbln under 
the Kotalipara P S m the Fandpur 
district 


The female figure on the 8th petal (Enlarged ) 

It appears from Foucher’s book that 
this method of representing Yajra-TSra 
within a full-blown lotus was adopted 
as a convenient method of representing 
her in mandala, i e , within the magic 
circle When in mandala, she is to be 
sunoundedby the ‘mothers’ who appear 
to be eight in number Four of them are 
Yoginis called Va^rankusi, Vajrapasi, 
Vajrashphoti and VajraghantS These 
guard the four doors of the Mandala m 
the four quarters The four corners of 
the Mandala are guarded by four T5ras 
of the Flower, the Lamp, the Incense 
and the Perfume, 

The device of a full-blown lotus with 
moveable petals was conveniently utilised 
to represent this magic circle The god- 
dess herself was seated on the pod of 
the lotus, while the eight Mothers occu- 


pied the eight petals lound her The 
petals drawn up and a capping ciown 
placed on them would close the lotus 
and lange the Motheis round the god- 
dess, thus creating a perfect and a mys- 
teriously secict 
Mandala that 
inspiied awe 
in the beat ts 
of the devotees 
The cap le- 
I moved, the pe- 
' tals s 1 1 d e d 
dow n <ind the 
goddess w as 
levealedin all 
hei glory to 
Kcene t h e 
homage ot the 
woishippei s, 
hav mg, as it, 
]ust dosed hei 
c o n t e 1 e n c e 
with her eight 
attendants 
Ihc taet that 
the lotus IS 
supjiosed t o 
close in the 
evening a n d 
open with the 
using sun was 
pci haps sym- 
bolically utilised to close tins miniature 
sanctuary with the approach ot evening 
and open it with the peep ot daw n 

Vajra- Tara is described to have eight 
arms and toui faces, each having thiee 
eyes and of colour yellow', black, white 
aud red lespectively, tinning to the 
nght She glows with all the distinctive 
signs of a young virgin Env'cloped in a 
red aureole, she sits with legs closely 
crossed inside a full-blown lotus with 
her eight attendants ranged round her 
In her right hands aie the tlumderliolt, 
the arrow, the conch-shell and \aiada 
Mudri ( gesture of chanty ) Hei left 
hands hold the blue lotus, the bow, the 
elephant goad and the noose 

The image procured from the Fandpur 
distnct unfortunately was discovered in 
a rather mutilated condition The main 


The female figure on the hth pcttil 
( Enlarged ) 
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image of Yajra-Tara is broken away With the right leg raised and standing on 
and lost and a pair ot feet placed on the the bent left leg, they are dancing franti- 
podofthe lotus in a gi aceful tiptoe atti- cally with a curious espiession of awe and 
tude are the only remains to show where ecstatic amazement in their faces and roll- 
she sat Three of the eight petals are ingeyes Both of them wear the five-leaved 
gone and of the remaining numbers 1, 3, crown and a flowing scarl, and both have a 
6, 7, and 8,— only petals Nos 6 and 8 long garland coming down to their knees 
have the attendant goddess on the inside and made of what appear to be skulls 
of them The capping crown is also Both have the skull-cup in their left hands, 
gone but No 6 has a knife or chopper in her 

The position of the attendant goddesses right hand pointed upwards and No 8 has 
on the eight petals should be as arranged a sounding kettle-drum. These hardly 
m the diagram on the next page answer to the TSias of Lamp and Perfume 

No 8 with the kettle-drum may be identi- 



t'ajra 1 ars from Kotilipam, at Fandpur 
{ front view ) 

Bv this aiiangement, petals Nos 6 and 8 
ought to be occupied by the Tiras of Lamp 
and Perfume In this image, however, they 
are occupied by two dancing female figures 



Vajra- I'ara { back v ew ) 

fied as Vajrashphoti, i e , one making 
sounds like thunder-claps But the other 
with the chopper m her right hand looks 
like a representation of Ekajata or Kuru- 
kulla and seems to be out of place here. 
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The image of Va]ra-Tara in the Indian Museum found at PstharghatA 



The graceful pair of feet of the Vajra- 
rarS that remain on the pod of the lotus, 


show that the goddess did not sit in her 
place with legs crossed, as provided m the 
Sadhana, but with both the legs pendant, 
as one would sit on a stool 

Below the moveable eight petals are 
represented eight other fixed petals, which 

c f 'i t i 1 r 
) 3 Sir 

The figures on the petals of the lotus-se.it of V.ijra-tiiri 
again have eight smaller petals inter- 
spersed, one between each pair The flower 
itself rises from a thick stem and two joung 
double Naga girls,— -their bodies bifurcating 
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from a single upturned tail,— are represented 
supporting gracefully the fixed petals of 
the lotus 

The brim of the bell-shaped base is deco- 
rated by a series of connected pellets, 43 
in number Higher up, a circle of foliage in 
bold relief decorates the base It twists 
into 11 circulai folds, six of which are occu- 
pied by a goose, a monkey, an elephant, a 
deer, a hare and a lion respectively The 
rest of the folds contain lotuses in various 
stages of blooming 

The whole thing is a delightfully pleasing 
work of art and must have been a pretty 
piece when entire The attendant goddess- 
es and the double Naga giils, though bare- 
ly more than an inch and a half in length 
are finished with consummate ability. 

Fortunately, the image can be dated 
with some amount of certainty The 


moveable petals and the bigger of the fixed 
petals are numbered with figures from 1 to 
8 There are slight differences in the shape 
of the lower and the higher row of figures, 
the most remarkable being the differences 
in the shape of 1 On the moveable petal 
1 is a concave stroke like this ), which 
appears to be the correct shape But on 
the fixed petal below, a convex stroke like ( 
lepiesents 1 The remaining four figures of 
the upper row agree in the main with 
those of the lower row Paleographical 
considerations show that 9th-llth century 
A D was the period when these figures 
had the shapes we find inscribed on the 
petals 

When the petals of the lotus are drawn 
up, the top reaches a height of seven inches 
from the ground 
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N OW thaL the Government enquiring in- 
to the recommendations of the Esher 
Committee an aimy oiganisation in 
India, it IS imperatively necessary that 
the public should be fully acquainted with 
the real incidence of militaiy expenditure 
even without the great increase now fore- 
shadowed The need for these is all the 
greater because it has been the practice of 
the Government to present the Financial 
Statement in a misleading make, which, 
apart from other advantages from their 
standpoint, give the public a milder view 
of the military budget Students of Indian 
Finance are no doubt aware of the persis- 
tent struggle waged by the late Mr Gokhale 
against that misleading presentations of 
figures He had a partial success but only 
a partial one 

To be more explicit, the Government 
of India IS accustomed to showing a larger 
revenue than a stnct financiei would put 
it at Thus several heads appear both 
under “Income” and “Expenditure” For 
instance, under “Posts and Telegraphs” 
there is an income of five millions and 
expenditure of four The net revenue to 
the State is onlv one million sterfinsr. 


Again under “Railways”, the income is 
shown to be 25 millions and the expendi- 
ture fourteen, giving a net revenue of 
eleven Since the Government of India 
have these commercial departments which, 
in the usual course of events, are bound 
to have a larger turn over every year, the 
bureaucrat, by this method of manipulating 
figures, can show a growing revenue, 
which his apologist will immediately ad- 
vertise as the most undisputable evidence 
of the growing prosperity of India 

More important still, if the net figures 
should be shown in the budget, the real 
nature of British Rule in India becomes 
quite evident I give below the figures for 
1918-19 as shown in the official statement 
and as they should be shown 


Principal Heads of 

In Millions 
Revenues 

Sterling 

Expenditure, 

Rex enue 

b9 7 

116 

Interest 

40 

77 

Post and Telegraph 

53 

41 

Mint 

1 7 

2 

Civil Depts 

20 

24 4 

Miscellaneous 

57 

6-1 

Railways 

25 3 

141 

Imsration 

. 5 4 

39 
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Public Works 

3 

55 

Military 

17 

45 7 

Famine Relief 


1 0 


1211 

124 3 

Add Deficit for the 

year 

32 


Total 

124 3 

124 3 


The net figures are 


Revenue 

Principal Heads of Revenue 

Post and Telegraph 

Mint 

Railways 

Imgation 


Add Deficit 


£58 1 millions 


12 

16 

112 

15 




1) 


73 5 
32 


Total 77 7 


Expenditure 

Military 
Civil Depts 
Public Works 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 
Famme Relief 


£44 0 millions 
22 4 „ 

6 3 „ 

3 7 „ 

4 „ 


Total 76 8 


Out of a total Revenue of seventy- 
three millions, forty-four are consumed by 
military expenditure and half of it by the 
Civil Department 

In fairness to the bureaucrat it must 
be stated, about two millions are spent 
on education and a smaller amount on 
sanitation Is not the nature of British 
Rule in India quite evident from this ^ 

Let us now see what is the real inci- 


dence of militaiy expenditiue 1 he budget 
shows £44 millions Add to it the in- 
terest of six millions on the \\ ar gitt oi 
£100 millions Thus out ol less than 
74 millions the militai'} burden now 
amounts to £50 millions, moic than two- 
thirds or 66 p c One wondeis whethei 
any countiy in the noild can show a 
more wasteful oi unnatuial lecoid 

I am awaie that in some Eiiiopcan 
countries today, the incidence ol militaiy 
expenditure is no doubt laige but it is only 
a passing phase due to the w ar The large 
armies oi occupation consume much ol the 
money But m India the figures quoted 
above pertain to the normal budget It 
IS doubtful whether the biueauciacy il 
left to itself will evei bimg it down to 
even £40 millions In all probability, the 
Esher report lecommendations will laisc 
it to £55 or 60 millions Even if that 
catastrophe were not to happen, the \ ast 
bulk of the levenue will be dcwouied 
by the military for some \cais to come 
It IS hardly necessaiy to lemind the 
reader that this vast waste is clue to the 
policy of making India pay loi Britain’s 
Imperial needs in the Far Fast The ciea- 
tion of a National militia followed by 
a diastic reduction ot foreign otheeis wall 
bring down expen dituie by scweial millions, 
and unless that is done, India is liound to 
remain the permanent home ol ignoiance, 
disease and stai ration Pi ogress, il there 
should be any, is bound to be exticmcly 
slow , and the poverty and ignorance of 
the masses will form an excellent hunting 
ground to the foreign exploiter 

M SiiBRvyv Kamaih 


THE ONE SONG 
To Dr Robindranath TAcioRE 


Every thing on earth has its song and lives 
by singing it all day long, the song of its life. 
The man and the cow he drives along 
and the road and the flowers by its side, 

The clouds m the sky and the stones on the road 
and the mountains far aWay 
And all their songs are part of One Song, 
which gives its meaning to every one. 

And there is One Singer who smgs in all things, 
though men know him not, nor his Song 


They have given names to all Hungs, without 
sense, for a thing’s true Xamc is its song, 
Which he only knows who has heat d the One Song 
in the silent depth ol his soul 
The man who has heard the One Song is changed 
and his world is another w orld, 

For he knows his own song as a note m the Song, 
that fills the Universe 
The Singer God Cieation the Song 

God’s true Name which none ma> pionounce. 

Rotteidam | ] \ ON Dek Leeuw, 
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INDIA AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
By Frederick Grubb, 

Secretary of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association 


I T IS not for me, as a Temperance reformer, 
to decide whether, on general grounds, 
what IS known as non co-operation is 
right or wrong, practicable or impracticable 
Neither is there any need for me on this 
occasion to discuss the merits or demerits of 
the Government of India Act from a practical 
standpoint The mam object of this article 
is to show that under any reasonable system of 
Self-Government India will deal with the 
liquor traffic m a drastic fashion and that 
even with the limitations at present imposed 
upon her natural development she may be 
expected to make steady progress towards the 
goal of National Piohibition 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings, the 
Government of India Act must materially 
affect the future of the Indian Tempeiance 
movement Hencefoiward the control of 
Excise policy and administration, involving 
eveiy aspect of Temperance reform, will be 
vested in the elected representatives of the 
people and ministers responsible to them in 
the Legislative Councils Very much less 
than this would have been conceded if the 
Government of India had cairied their recom- 
mendations It was the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament which affirmed the 
principle that resolutions passed by the 
Councils should be binding upon the provin- 
cial administrations m regatd to all trans- 
ferred subjects, Excise being one of them 
The conditions of transfer are not wholly 
satisfactoiy, but the remaining limitations on 
the powers of the Councils will be largely 
neutralized if members and ministers will take 
a bold and enlightened line on this mattei 

The Dem-vnd for Prohibition 

Recent declarations of repiesentative 
bodies in India clearly indicate the growth of 
public opinion in favour of local option and 
ultimate Prohibition Within the current 
year abundant proof of this has been forth- 
coming, not only in what are called Tem- 
perance circles, but also from political and 
other reform organizations Thus the Indian 


Industrial Conference, and Commercial Con- 
gress, under the presidency of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy, unanimously passed a resolution 
urging that 

" In view of the great benefits to trade and indus- 
try which have already been secured by the United 
States of America through their prohibition of liquor, 
and in view of the fact that the ethcieney and welfare 
of Indian Labour have greatly suffered through the 
liquor traffic, the Government of India should set be- 
fore themselves the early adoption of the policy of 
Total Prohibition of the manufacture, import, and sale 
of liquor in the country for intOMcating purposes ” 

As your readers are well aware, the Indian 
National Congress has frequently expressed 
itself in favour of Tempeiance reform One 
of Its most distinguished Presidents, the Hon. 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, occupied 
the chair at the last AU-India Temperance 
Confeience Whatever their differences on 
other subjects. Nationalist leaders have in- 
variably been ardent supporters of this move- 
ment It IS the same with the Moderate 
Party At their last Convention a resolution 
was passed urging the provincial organizations 
to consider, znier aha reform of excise 
administration with a view to minimise gra- 
dually the consumption of liquor and with a 
view to the ultimate introduction of total 
Prohibition ” Fheie is, in fact, no difference 
of opinion amongst patriotic Indians with 
reference to this matter It will not be out 
of place to remind your readers of the pro 
nouncements made on behalf of the various 
political parties when the Council elections 
weie still impending ( before the non co-opera- 
tion issue had become acute ' 

Heie IS what the Madras Provincial Con- 
gress Committee said in their manifesto 

"The Congress Party stands pledged to a most 
active and advanced policy of temperance reform 
Total Prohibition will be its aim, and it will seek to 
achieve it by means of permissive legislation vesting 
in the inhabitants of local areas the option to demand 
Prohibition The party will seek to introduce this 
policy at an early date in selected areas and 
rapicw evtend it throughout the province 

The Congress Party is convinced that the raising 
of the very large part of the revenue of the province 
from the drunkenness of the people is neither moyal 
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nor necessary in the long run and they believe that the 
loss of revenue from this source which may accrue as a 
consequence of the above policy is bound eventually to 
be made up by the fact that the people, when they are 
free from drunkenness, will be economically more 
prosperous, and therefore better able to bear taxation 
in other froms Alternative proposals for replacing this 
revenue are available and after full investigation will 
be put forward ” 

The Madras Liberal League was not quite 
so emphatic, but the position taken up was 
substantially the same 

“The Madras Liberal League 

“Land Revenue and Excise — Land Revenue and 
Excise, which are the staple items of revenue of this 
presidency, will claim the careful attention of the 
party 

“While keeping in view the ultimate goal of 
abolition, the promotion of temperance should continue 
to be the immediate object, and the party will be in 
favor of the introduction towards that end of the 
Principle of local option wherever it can be safely in- 
troduced without undue hardship or the danger of 
encouraging illicit practices 

The National Home Rule League had the 
following paragraph in their program 

“Social Reform — A bill for the Promotion of 
Temperance, whether by local option or other restrictions 
with a view ultimately of total Prohibition ’’ 

The Congress Democratic Party of 
Bombay and the Deccan ( with which the late 
Mr Tilak was prominently associated ) pro* 
claimed in brief but definite accents that their 
policy was ‘ the abolition of Drink ” 

Those who have been chiefly engaged in 
the sphere of social service, are no less con- 
vinced of the vital importance of this subject. 
At the last annual session of the National 
Social Conference a resolution was passed 
calling for a vigorous attack on the increasing 
drink evil and urging that the Government 
and private bodies ought “to strive for 
securing its abolition by legislative and other 
measures at an early date ” 

Religious Support. 

There is no need to refer to the attitude 
of Hindus, Mohammedans and Sikhs, as such 
All the religions of India condemn the use of 
intoxicating liquors. It may not be so well 
known that Christian sentiment is also 
strongly opposed to intemperance — a fact 
which ought to have some weight with the 
European population when the facilities for 
obtaining imported spirits are ( as we hope ) 
restricted. The last All-India Christian 
Conference demanded “the prohibition of the 
import, manufacture and safe of alcoholic 
liquors and drugs for other than medical 


purposes” The South Indian Missionary 
Conference, in supporting the same view, did 
so expressly on the ground of its “sympathy 
with the desire of Hindu and Mahommedan 
reformers to make ail India dry and the 
Representative Council of Missions in Bengal 
and Assam further recorded the fact that 
an overwhelming majority of Hindus, 
Mohammedans and Indian Chiistians con- 
demn the use of alcohol as a bevetage on 
religious, moral and economic giounds. 

The Financial Difficulty 

Temporary obstacles to the immediate 
realisation of Prohibition maj arise from 
the fact that the excise ie\.enue ( which has 
now reached 13,000,000 pei annum for the 
whole of India ) is the only substantial 
source of income transfeiied under the Act 
to the control of Indian Ministers, which 
means that education, sanitation, and other 
public services will be dependent in large 
measure upon its maintenance But I have 
been assured by representative Indian leaders 
that other sources of revenue can and will 
be found After all, the suppiession or 
restriction of the drink traffic will not 
diminish the taxable capacity of the people 
of India or take any money out of the 
country. On the contrary, such reforms as are 
advocated by the Temperance Paitj. will help 
considerably in preventing waste and m 
increasing the material prosperity of India’s 
three hundred millions. 

It IS not for me to suggest alternatives to 
the drink revenue That will be the duty of 
the Finance Ministeis of the various Piovmces 
I will only say that in conversation with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Excise of one of the 
Major Provinces ( an Indian), he expressed to 
me the opinion that there were various un- 
tapped reservoirs from which ample substi* 
tutes might be obtained, and he specificfilly 
mentioned a tax on motor cars, an enteitain- 
ments tax ( cinemas, etc ), and a tax on 
tobacco I have no doubt that other channels 
of revenue will be speedily discoveied when 
the need arises. Of one thing I am certain 
— the Indian people will never tolerate the 
permanent endowment of essential public 
services from the proceeds of a destiuctive 
and degrading traffic 

Local Option in Ceylon 

As was recently stated by a prominent 
politician in Madras, the soil of India is well 
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suited to total prohibition, and the bulk of 
the people would co-operate heartily in any 
measures that might tend towards that ideal. 
That a system of direct local option can 
be successfully worked in the midst of 
conditions similar to those prevailing m 
India has been clearly demonstrated in the 
neighbourin? island of Ceylon. In that 
country it requires 75 per cent, of the voters 
on the register to vote “no license*' before 
the taverns 1 1 any district can be closed, 
and various other hindrances have been set up 
by an unwilling bureaucracy, but in spite 
of these difficulties the necessary conditions 
have been fulfilled in many areas, numerous 
shops have been closed, and three important 
districts are now entirely dry In several 
instances the percentage in fovour of closure 
exceeded 80 per cent, of the voters on the 
list, approaching almost to unanimity 
amongst those actually voting. 

I have given reasons for believing that 
Indian opinion would be equally decisive if 
similar opportunities were afforded for its 
expression In spite of the growth of the 
drink habit amongst the masses in recent 
years, India continues to be for the most part 
a country of abstainers— a result which is 
due in no small degree to the sustained work 
of the Temperance societies They are not 
satisfied with the limited reduction of drinking 
facilities brougt about by the officially 
controlled Excise Advisory Commitees, for 
there is no doubt ( as I have said ) that under 
any reasonable scheme of local option there 
would be a substantial diminution of the 
existing temptations to drink, culminating in 
total abolition. 

Individual Effort and Self Help. 

The Temperance reformers of India 
have not restricted themselves to political 
activities. They have always recognised 
that the way must be prepared for effective 
legislation, and that the basis of national 
action must be found in the promotion of 
individual abstinence Hence they have 
consistently sought the cooperation of all 
leaders of public opinion, caste panchayets, 
social service clubs, religious and social 
workers, humanitarians, educationists and, 
above all, of parents, in the task of impressing 
by personal example and precept the 
advantages of a life of total abstinence on the 
community at large and the rising genera- 
tion in particular. 


A Medical Pronouncement. 

It may not be out of place in this 
connection to reproduce the important 
medical manifesto which was specially 
prepared a short time ago for circulation 
in India and which had attached to it the 
signatures of 81 leading physicians, surgeons, 
and scientists, including those of 37 well- 
known Indians. This was their declaration — 

1 Alcohol, cocaine, opium, and intoxicating drugs 
( such as bhang, ganja, and charas ) are poisions. 

2 Even a moderate use of these is harmful, 
especially in tropical countries like India They are of 
no avail permanently to relieve physical and mental 
strain 

3 Those who confine themselves to non-alcoholic 
drinks and who avoid the use of intoxicating drugs 
are capable of more endurance, and are better able to 
resist infection andd isease 

4 Alcohol is in many cases injurious to the next 
generation, especially through its favouring influence 
upon venereal disease 

5 Alcohol aggravates the evils of famine 

6 Alcohol IS useless as a preventive of plague 

7 Alcohol lowers the resisting power of the body 
against the parasites of marlaria and the microbes of 
tuberculosis 

8 All that has been said applies with equal force 
to opium and intoxicating drugs 

9 We therefore appeal to the people of India to 
maintain and extend the practice of total 'abstinence as 
enjoined upon them by their religious and social 
obligations 

Temperance Teaching in Schools. 

The teaching of Temperance in Indian 
schools has not been made so complete 
and systematic as is desirable Limited 
leferences to the subject have been intro- 
duced in some of the vernacular readers, 
but these fall short of the standard suggested 
in the syllabus of Temperance Teaching 
issued by the Board of Education m England, 
Further action m this matter must be taken 
in India, and the necesaary lessons should 
be prepared by Indians, who have the best 
knowledge of the conditions in their own 
country The experience of the United 
States of America has shown that the inclu- 
sion of Temperance facts in the regukr text 
books on physiology and hygiene is to be 
preferred to the separate preparation of 
text books on Temperance alone , but what 
has to be insisted upon is that the teaching 
of this subject should become a recognised 
part of the regular instruction on public 
health The Medical pronouncement quoted 
above ought to be of some service in the 
accomplishment of this purpose 
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An Emancipated India. 

Summing up the position generally, 
Tempeiance reformers have good cause to 
be thankful for the progress achieved and to 
go forward in the confident assurance that 
the people of India are about to enter upon 
a new and greater chapter in their remarkable 
history Those who have adopted “ Non- 
co-operation” with the Government as their 
war-cry will no doubt take caie to make a 
rigoious application of their policy to the 
whole business of the Excise Department The 
universal boycott of the liquoi shops would 
bring immediate and unmistakable benefit 
to India, The Excise revenue has been 
brought to Its present high dangerous level 


by a ^‘co operation” which might have been 
withheld to the advantage of all concerned 
Happily, a new day is breaking, when Indians 
have resolved to be masters in their own 
house Aftei nearly thirty years’ study of 
Indian problems, and especially of the liquor 
question, I have come to the conclusion that 
an emancipated India may be relied upon to 
make full use of her powers in this respect, 
and I am convinced that m the exercise of 
self-government she will speedily deliver 
hei self from a tiaffic which is alien to her 
genius and ideals, and the continuance of which 
is a standing menace to her moial and mate- 
rial well being 


PROF. SEELEY ON INDIAN CIVILISATION AND NATIONALITY 


[It will be clear to the reader from one of the 
passages quoted below that more than three 
decades ago Prof Seeley had an idea of the 
;^tentiality of “non-co-operation ” Editoi, 

Hinduism as an element of National unit a 

B rahmanism remains the creed of the 
enormous majority [of Indians], and it 
has so much real vitality that it has more 
than once resisted foimidable attacks Now 
religion seems to me to be the^strongest and 
most important of all the Elemrats which go 
to constitute nationality , and this Element 
exists in India When it is said that India is to be 
compared rather to Europe than to France or 
England, we may remember that Europe, consi- 
dered as Christendom, has had and stul has a 
certain unity, which would show itself plainly 
and quickly enough if Euiope were threatened, 
as more than once it was threatened in the 
middle ages, by a barbarian and heathen enemy 
It may seem then that m Brahmanism India 
has a germ, out of which sooner or later an 
Indian nationality might spring And perhaps 
it IS so , but yet we are to observe that in that 
case the nationality ought to have developed 
itself long since For the Mussalman invasions, 
which have succeded each other through so 
many centuries, have supplied precisely the 
pressure which was most likely to favour 
the development of the germ Why did 
Brahmanism content itself with holding its 
against Islam and not rouse and unite 
India against the invader ? It never did so 
Brahmamcal Powers have risen in India 


A chieftain named Sivaji aiose in the middle of 
the seventeenth century and possessing himscH 
of one or two hill-forts in the highlands behind 
Bombay, founded the Mahratta powtr This 
was a truly Hindu organisation, and as its 
power increased, it fell moie and more under 
the control of the Brahmin caste The decline 
of the Mogul Empire favouied its advance so 
that in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
ramifications of the Marliatta confederacy cover- 
ed almost the whole of India It might appear 
that in this confederacy there lay the nucleus oi 
an Indian nationality, that Biahmanism was 
now about to do tor the Hindus w hat has been 
done for so many other races bv their religion 
But nothing of the kind happened Biahmanism 
did not pass into patnotisni Perhaps its 
facile comprehensiveness, making it in reality 
not leligion but a loose compromise between 
several religions, has enteebled it as a uniting 
principle At any rate it appears that in the 
Mahratta movement there nev er wnas anj thing 
elevated or patriotic, but that it continued lioni 
first to last to be an organisation of plunder 
The expansion of England by Professor | R 
Seely London, Macmillan and Co , 1S85. 
Course II, Lecture iv 

The Religious Divisions or India 

“ What is said of the passive habits of 
the native population applies only to the 
Hindus The Mussalmans have in gieat part 
different habits and different traditions They 
do not look back upon centuries of subjection, 
but upon a period not so long past when they 
were a ruling race Secondly we are to remem- 
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ber that, much as umty may be wanting, one 
Lind of unity, that of religion, is not wanting 
There is the poweiful and active umty of 
Islam , there is the less active but still real 
umty of Brahmanism Great religious 
movements then seem less improbable than a 
nationality-movement On the other hand 
the religious foices, if they are livelier, 
neutralise each other more directly Islam 
and Hinduism confront each other, the one 
stiouger in faith, the other in numbers and create 
a sort of equilibrium we are to remember that, 
as Islam is the crudest eipression of Semitic 
religion, Brahmanism on the othei hand is an 
expression of Aryan thought Now among the 
religions of the woild Christianity stands out 
as the pioduct of the fusion of Semitic with 
Aryan ideas It may be said that India and 
Europe in respect ot religion have both the 
same elements, but in India the elements have 
not blended, while in Europe, they have united 
in Christianity Judaism and classical Paganism 
were in Europe at the beginning of our era 
what Mohammedanism and Brahmanism are 
now in India , but in India the elements have 
lemained separate, and have only made occa- 
sional effoits to unite, as in the Sikh leligion 
and the leligion of Akbar In Euiope a great 
fusion took place by means of the Christian 
church, which fusion has thioughtout modem 
history been growing more and moic complete ” 
—Ibid, Couise II, lectuie vii 

The Akresi'ld DL\LLor\ii<\T oi Ivnu 

“ \Vc find in India three stages of civilisa- 
tion, first that of the hill-tribes, which is barba- 
rism, then that which is perhaps sufficiently 
described as the Mussalman stage, and thiidly 
the arrested and halt-crushed civilisation of a 
gifted race, but a race which has from the be- 
ginning been in a leraaikable manner isolated 
from the ruling and piogiessne civilisation of 
the woild Whatever this race achieved it 
achieicd a long time ago Its gieat epic poems, 
which some wmuld compare to the gieatest 
poems of the West are ancient, though perhaps 
much less ancient than has been thought, so too 
its systems of philosophy, its scientific grammai 
The country has achieved nothing in modem 
times It may be compaied to Europe, as 
Europe would have been if after the eruption of 
barbarians and the fall of ancient civilisation 
it had witnessed no revival, and had not been 
able to protect itself against the Tartar 
invasions of the tenth and thirteenth centuries 
Let us suppose Europe to have vegetated up to 
the present time in the condition in which the 
tenth century saw it, exposed to periodical 
invasions from Asia, wanting in strongly 
marked nations and vigorous states, its langu- 
ages mere vernaculars not used for the purposes 
of literature, all its wisdom enshrined in a dead 
language and doled out to the people by an 
imperious priesthood, all its wisdom too many 


centuries old, sacred texts of Aristotle, the 
Vulgate, and the Fathers, to which nothing 
could be added but in the way of commentary 
Such seems to be the condition of the Aryans 
of India, a condition which has no resemblance 
whatever to barbarism, but resembles strikingly 
tile medieval phase of the civihsation of the 
West ’’—Ibid, course II, lecture V 

Modern vs Medieval CiviusmoN 
“The dominion of Rome over the IVestern 
races was the empire of civilisation over barba- 
rism Among Gauls and Ibeiians Rome stood 
as a beacon-hght , they acknowledged its 
biightness, and felt grateful for the illumina- 
tion they received from it The dominion of 
England in India is lather the empire of the 
modern world over the medieval The light 
we bring is not the less real, but it is pro- 
bably less at ti active and received with less 
gratitude It is not a gloiious light shining in 
darkness, but a somewhat cold day-light intro- 
duced into the midst of a warm gorgeous twi- 
light Many travellers have said that the 
learned Hindu, even when he acknowledges oar 
power and makes use of our railways, is so far 
Som regarding us with leveience that he very 
sincerely despises us This is only natural We 
ate not cleveiei than the Hindu, our minds are 
not iicher oi largei than his We cannot as- 
tonish him, as we astonish the barbarian, by 
putting befoie him ideas that he never dreamed 
of He can match from his poetry our sublimest 
thoughts , even oui science perhaps has few 
conceptions th^t aie altogether novel to him 
Our boast is not that we have more ideas or 
moie biilhant ideas, but that our ideas are 
better tested and sounder The greatness of 
modern, as compared with medieval or ancient, 
civilisation is that it possesses a larger stock of 
demonstrated tiuth, and therefore infinitely more 
of practical powei But the poetic or mystic 
philosopher is by no means disposed to regard 
demonstrated truth with reverence, he is rather 
apt to call it shallow, and to sneer at its prac- 
tical triumph, while he revels for his part in 
reveiie and the luxury of unbounded specula- 
tion ’’—Ibid, Course II, lecture V 

English Public Opinion and Indian 
Government 

“ -public opmion does not know what to 
make of it, but looks with flank indignation 
and despair upon a Government which seems 
utterly un-English, which is bureaucratic and in 
the hands of a ruling race, which rests mainly 
on military force, which raises its revenue, not 
m the European fashion, but by monopolies of 
salt and opium and by taking the place of a 
univeisal land-lord, and in a hundred other wap 
departs from the traditions of England ” The 
Expansion of England byj R Seeley, professor 
of history m the University ^of Cambridge, 
London, Macmillan and Co 1885. pages 190—1. 
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The Indian’s Capacity tor Seep-government 


“India then is of all countries that which is 
least capable of evolving out of itself a stable 
Governinent And it is to be feared that our rule 
may have dmiimshed what little power of this 
sort it may have originally possessed For our 
supremacy has necessarily depressedthose classes 
which had anything ot the talent or habit of 
self-government ” Ibid, p 196 

The Conquest of Indi4. 


“Our European wars involved us in a debt 
that we have never been able to pay But our 
Indian wars have not swelled the National debt 
. . if once it is admitted that the sepoys always 
outnumbered the English, and that they kept 
pace with the English in efficiency as soldiers, 
the whole theory that attributes our successes to 
an immeasurable ‘natural superiority in valour 
falls to the ground It follows that, though no 
doubt there was a difference, it was not so much 
a difference of race as a diffierence of discipline, of 
military science, and also no doubt in many 
cases a difference in leadership India can 
hardly be said to have been conquered at all by 
foreigners , she has rather conqueied heiself . 
As to the finances of all these wars, it falls under 
the general prmciple which applies to all wars of 
conquest Conquest pays its own expenses . 
the conquest of India was made, as a matter of 
course, at the expense of India the expression 
‘conquest’, as applied to the acquisition of 
sovereignty by the East India Company in India 
is not merely loose but thoroughly misleading 
This then was the talisman which the Company 
possessed, and which enabled it not merely to 
hold its own among the powers of India but to 
surpass them, — not some incommunicable 

physical or moral superiority, as we love to 
imagine — ^but a superior discipline and military 
system, which could be communicated to the 
natives of India ” Ibid, Course II, Lecture III 

Has India Gained ? 


“We are not disposed to be proud of the 
succession of the Great Mogul We doubt 
whether with all the merits of our administration 
tne subjects of it are bappj We may even doubt 
whiner our rule is preparing them for a happier 
condition, whether it may not be sinking them 
lower in misery, and we have our misgivings 
that perhaps a genuine Asiatic government, and 
still a national government springing up 
out of the Hmdoo population itself, might in the 
long run be more beneficial because more 
congenial, though perhaps less civilised, than 
such a foreign unsympathetic government as our 
own'’ Ibid, p 237 

1 perhaps not ab- 

solutely the glorious thing we like to imagine 

ll who watch India most impartially see 
that a vast transformation goes on there, but 
sometimes it piodtices a painful impression on 
them, they see much destroyed, bad things and 


good things together , sometimes they doubt 
whether they see many good things called into 
existences ” Ibid, p 305 

‘^Have we really so much power over the 
march of events as we suppose ^ The lapse of 
time and the force of life, Svliich working strong- 
ly binds’, limit our freedom more than we know, 
and even when we are not conscious of it 
at all” Ibid, p 30G 

Natioxalitv a\d Reprission’ 

'‘Who does not know the extreme difiiculty of 
repressing the disaffection of a conquered popula- 
tion ’ Over and over again it has been found 
impossible, even where the supeuonty both m 
the number and efficienc}^ of troops has been 
decidedly on the side of the conquerors For 
the instinct of nationality or of separate religion 
more than supplies the place of valour or of 
discipline, being diffused thiough the whole 
population and not confined to the fighting 
part of it There is then no Indian nationa- 
lity, though theie aie some genus out of which 
we can conceive an Indian nationality develop- 
ing itself It IS this tact, and not some enor- 
mous superiority on the pai t of the English race, 
that makes our Empire m India possible If 
there could arise in India a nationalit j-move- 
ment similar to that which we witnessed ra 
Italy, the English Power could not even make 
the resistance that was made in Italy by 
Austria, but must succumb at once I"or 'v^Iiat 
means can England have, which is note\ena 
military state, of resisting the lebellion of two 
hundred and fifty millions of subicets ^ Do you 
say as we conquered them before, we could 
conquer them again ^ But I explained that we 
did not conquer them I showed you that of the 
army which won our victories fourfifths consis- 
ted of native troops 1 hat we were able to hire 
these native troops for service m India, was 
due to the fact that the feeling of nationality 
had no existence there Now if the feeling of a 
common nationality began to exist there only 
feebly, i^, without inspiring any active desire 
to drive out the foreigner, it only created a 
notion that it was shameful to assist him in 
maintaining his dominion, fiom that day almost 
our Empire would cease to exist For of the 
army by which it is garrisoned two-thirds 
consist of native soldiers Imagine what an 
easy task the Italian patriots would ha\ehad 
before them, if the Austrian Government which 
they desired to expel had depended not upon 
Austrian but upon Italian soldiers ^ 
us suppose—not even that the native army 
mutinied-— but simply that a native army could 
not any longer be levied In a moment the im- 
possibility of holding India would become mani- 
fest to us For it IS a condition of our Indian 
Empire that it should be held without any 
great effort As it was acquired without much 
effort on the part of the English state, it must 
be retained in the same way We are not pre- 
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pared to bury millions upon millions or army 
upon army in defending our acquisition The 
moment India began leally to show herself 
what we so idly imagine her to be a conquered 
nation, that moment we should recognise per- 
force the impossibility of retaining her 

‘‘ it IS a mere European prejudice to assume 
that smce we do not rule by the will of the 
people of India, we must needs rule against 
their will The love of independence presupposes 
political consciousness Where this is wanting, 
a foreign Government will be regarded passively, 
and such a Government may continue for a long 
time and prosper without exerting any extra- 
ordinary skill Such a passive feeling towards 
Government becomes inveterate in a country 
that has been frequently conquered Govern- 
ments most oppressive have often continued for 
centuries, and that though they had no means 
of resisting Vebellion if it should arise, simply 
because it did not enter into the habits of the 
people to rebel, because they weie accustomed 
to obedience Read the history of the Russian 
Czars in the sixteenth century Why did a great 
population submit to the furious caprices of Ivan 
the Teriible ^ The answer is plain They had 
been trampled under foot for two centnnes by 
the Tartars, and during that peiiod they had 
acquired the habit ot passive submission 

^‘Now ought we to expect the population of 
India to be in a similar condition of feeling ^ 
Of liberty, popular institutions, there exists 
scarcely a trace m the whole extent of Indian 
history or tradition, The Italians had the 
Roman Replubic behind them, and it was by 
reading Livy to the people that Rienzi roused 
them to rebellion No Indian demagogue could 
find any thing simihar and read to the people 
And for seven hundred years when the English 
arrived, they had been governed not only by 
despots but by foreign despots It would be 
marvellous indeed if in such a country the feeling 
could have sprung up that Government exists for 
and depends on the people, if a habit ot criticising 
Government, of meditatmg its overthrow, or of 
organising opposition against it, could have 
sprung up —Nations have, as it were’ very stifl 
joints They do not easily learn a new kind of 
movement, they do what their fathers did, 
even when they fancy themselves most original 
Now by this rule we should expect to find 
the Indian population silently submitting to 
whatever Government had the possession of 
power, even though it were foreign, as our 
Government is, and even though it were savage- 
ly oppressive which we thmk our government 
IS not 

*‘Our Go'ternment of India would be amiiacle 
on two conditions First, if the Hindus had 
been accustomed to be ruled only by their own 
countrymen, and were familiar with the idea 
of resisting authority This is not the case of 
the Hindus, and accordingly they submit, as 
throughout history vast populations have been 


in the habit of submitting to governments 
which they could easily overthrow, as the 
Chinese at the present day submit to a Tartar 
domination, as the Hindus themselves submitted 
to a Mogul domination before the English 
came Indeed this example of the Moguls is 
well adapted to show that our ascendancy over 
the Hindus is no proof of any supernatural 
statesmanship in us For one cannot read the 
Mogul history without being struck with the 
very same fact which surprises us in the history 
of the English rule, viz , that the Moguls too 
conquered almost without apparent means 
Babar, the founder of the empire, did not come 
with a mighty nation at his hack, or leaning 
on the organisation of some powerful state 

‘‘Secondly our rule would be wonderful if the 
two hundred million Hindus hate the habit of 
thinking all together, like a single nation If 
not, there is nothing wonderful in it A mere 
mass of individuals, unconnected with each 
other by any common feelings or interests, is 
easily subjected, because thay may be induced 
to act against each other Now I have pointed 
out how weak are the bonds which unites the 
Hindus If you wish to see how this want of 
internal union has operated in favour of our 
rule, you have only to read the history of the 
great Mutiny It may have occured to you 
when I said that a mutiny or even less than a 
mutiny on the part of our native troops would 
he instantly fatal to our Empire, that just such 
a mutiny actually happened m 1857, and yet 
that our Empire still flourishes But you are to 
observe that I spoke of a mutiny caused by a 
nationality-movement spreading among the 
people and at last gaming the army The 
mutiny of 1857 was not of this kind It began 
m the aimy and was regarded passively by the 
people, it was provoked by definite military 
grievances, and not by any disaffection caused 
by the feeling of nationality against our Govern- 
ment as foreign But now let us ask ♦ in what 
way was this Mutiny, when once it had broken 
out, put down ^ 

“You see, the Mutiny was m a great measut^ 
put down by turning the races of India against 
each other. So long as this can be done, and so 
long as the population have not formed the habit 
of Cnticismg their Government, whatever it be, 
or of rebelling against it, the Government of 
India from England is possible, and there is 
nothing miraculous about it. But, as I said, if 
this state of things should alter, if by any 
process the population should be welded into 
a single nationality, if our relation to it 
should come to resemble even distantly the 
relation of Austria to Italy, then I do not say 
we ought to begin to fear for our dominion, I 
say we ought to cease at once to hope for iL 
I do not imagine that the danger we have to 
apprehend is that of a popular insurrection * I 
do not find m history that revolutions are 
caused in this way* I find great populations 
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cowering m abject misery for centuties togetber, 
but they do not rise in rebellion, no, if they 
cannot live they die, and if they can only just 
live, their sensibilities dulled and their veiy 
wishes crushed out by want A population that 
rebels is a population that is looking up, that 
has begun to hope and to feel its strength But 
if such a rising took place, it would be put down 
by the native soldiery, so long as they have not 
learnt to feel themselves brothers to the Hindu 
and foreigners to the Englishman that commands 
them But on the other hand if this feeling 
ever does spring up, if India does begin to breathe 
as a single national whole— and our rule is 
perhaps doing more than ever was done by 
former Governments to make this possible— then 
no such explosion of despair, even if there were 
cause for it, would be needed For in that case 
the feeling would soon gam the native army, 
and on the native army ultimately we depend 
We could subdde the Mutiny ot 1837, formid- 
able as it was, because it spread through only 


a part of the army, because the people did not 
actively sympathise with it, and because li was 
possible to find native Indian races who would 
fight on our side But the moment a mutiny is 
but threatened, which shall be no mere mutinj^ 
but the expiession of a univeisal Iceling of 
nationality, at that moment all hope is at an 
end, as all desire ought to be at an cud, of 
preserving our Empire For \\c are noiieally 
conquerors of India, and w e cannot rule her as 
conquerors , if we undertook to do so, it is not 
necessary to enquire whethei we could succeed, 
for we should assuredly be ie\ned fmancidll 3 ’' 
by the mere attempt Lcctuie IV, coiuse II, 
Seeley's Expansion ot England, Macmillan ic Co , 
London 1883 

[Prof Seeley, oi raihei Su [ R Seeley, was 
the authoi of tw o w^ell know n books, one on 
Natural Religion and the other named Euc 
Homo He w^as professor oi histoiy at Cam- 
bridge, and delivered this seiicb oi Lectures to 
his students ] 


THE ESHER REPORT 

By Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, formerly Editor of the Ptmjahce 


T he principal recommendations of the 
Esher Committee involve questions of 
a far-reaching nature Among these 
questions there are several which are of a 
fundamental character and, therefore, demand 
greater attention than the others 

The Report of the Esher Committee is based 
on the assumption that it is the duty of India 
to equip and maintain at her own cost an army 
adequate enough to serve the needs of the 
Empire The standard of equipment required, 
however, is to be laid down by the Imperial 
General Staff in England, the people of India 
having absolutely no voice in the determina- 
tion either of this standard or of the military 
policy of the Government of India “ We 
cannot,” the Esher Committee state, “ con- 
sider the administration of the army in India 
otherwise than as a part of the total armed 
forces of the Empire” “India,” the Commitee 
add, “has now been admitted into part- 
nership with the Empire, and the Indian 
Army has fought, alongside troops from other 
parts of the Empire, in every theatre of war 
Its responsibilities have thus been greatly 
widened, and it can no longer be regarded 
as a local force, whose sphere of activity is 


limited to India and the sunounding frontier 
territories It must rather be treated as a 
part of an Imperial arm), ready to serve in 
any part of the world ” Again “ Just as the 
security of India demands the presence of 
British troops, the fresh military obliga- 
tions devolving on the Empire as a result of 
the war necessitate the employment overseas 
of considerable numbers of Indian troops ” 
The Esher Committee have thus made 
proposals with a view to laying the founda- 
tions of what they describe as “a sound 
Imperial military system The policy 
underlying these proposals is in complete 
contravention of the spirit of Section 2Z of 
the Government of India Act, 1915 Section 
22 distinctly lays down that except for prev ent- 
ing or repelling actual invasion of IIis 
Majesty's Indian possessions, or under other 
sudden and urgent necessity, the revenues 
of India shall not, without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defraying the expenses of any military opera- 
tion earned on beyond the external frontiers 
of those possessions by IIis Majesty’s forces 
charged upon those revenues 

The main purpose of the Indian army 
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has so far been to prevent or repel actual 
invasion and to maintain internal peace 
But henceforth it is proposed to be used 
for carrying out a policy for which India 
IS not responsible and which either has 
been or is likely to be adopted in the 
furtherance of interests m which India has 
no concern “We feel bound to assume,” the 
Committee say, “that Western Europe will 
no longer be an armed camp containing 
national armies in a high state of preparation 
for war, and we note that conflicts fraught 
with the gravest consequences to the belli- 
gerent nations cannot in future take place 
within a few days or weeks of an order to 
mobilize We realise, and the evidence of 
Lord Allenby confirms our belief, that the 
war has left Eastern Europe, and what is 
commonly known as the Near and Middle 
East, in a condition of grave unrest, with 
consequences to India, especially as regaids 
her military and financial resources, that we 
are unable to ignore ” The Committee re- 
commend that the Royal Indian Marine 
should be expanded so as to enable it to 
undertake certain fresh responsibilities, the 
most important of which is the policing of 
the Persian Gulf, a proposal u ith which, we 
are told, the Government of India are in 
agreement It is preposterous to suggest that 
India should be called upon to bear burdens 
arising out of Imperial military policy and the 
complications of European diplomacy 

So long as India is not placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with the Dominions and is 
not able to control hei military policy, she is 
not bound to contribute to the maintenance 
of any part of the forces required for Imperial 
purposes In the Dominions though the 
control of all the expeditionary forces of the 
Empire, naval and military, passes, on the 
outbreak of war, automatically to the Imperial 
War Office and Admiralty, yet in time of 
peace, the raising, equipping and control of 
the Dominion forces remain in the hands of 
their respective Governments, and even in 
war, no compulsory levy of forces, or contri- 
bution to the cost of war, is imposed on the 
self-governing dominions by the Imperial 
Government The military forces of the Domi- 
nions are in every case raised and provided 
for by the local Acts passed in virtue of the 
general legislative powers of the Parliament 
m question A similar policy should be fol- 
lowed in respect of India if the responsible 
government that is proposed to be given to 


hei is to be a reality, for it follows from the 
grant of responsible government that the 
Imperial Government ceases to be responsible 
for the military defence against internal 
disturbances India cannot besides be held 
responsible for an external policy which is 
not initiated by her and over which she has 
no control 

A very important question arises out of 
aforesaid considerations This question is, 
how should the control of the army be shared 
between the Government of India as it is 
constituted at present and the British Govern- 
ment, so long as India does not get full 
responsible government ? The Esher Com- 
mittee recognise that the Reforms have in 
view the relaxation of the control of the 
Secretary of State over the Army in India 
They, however, pretend to believe that 
this condition will be fulfilled by transferr- 
ing the control of the Indian army from the 
Secretary of State to the Imperial General 
Staff “The relations between the India 
Office and the Government of India,” the 
Committee state, “are presumably based 
upon the importance of keeping the con- 
trol of Parliament as far as possible intact 
over Indian expenditure The theory, sound 
in itself in view of the bureaucratic form of 
Government in India, has proved to be illu- 
sory in practice The business of Parliament 
IS too great and too complex to enable any 
effective control to be exercised by the House 
of Commons over Indian expenditure In 
practice, therefore, the control of the India 
Office has been merely the control of one 
bureaucracy over another ” 

What the Esher Committee, in tact, 
propose IS that while the Secretary of Sfate 
should, on the one hand be divested of all 
real authority in military matters, the people 
of India, on the other hand, should not have 
any effective voice either in the adminis- 
tration of the Indian Army or in questions 
of military policy “We are unable,” 
the Committee state, “ to admit any close 
resemblance between the principles which 
are applied to army administration in this 
country (the United Kingdom), governed as it 
is under democratic Parliamentary institu- 
tions and the conditions that obtain in india, 
where the government remains of a bureau- 
cratic character with such Parliamentary 
checks as are found to be possible No ana- 
logy exists between the Government of India 
and that of any European country.” The 
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Eshec Committee recommend not only that 
the Imperial General Staff in England through 
its Chief should be allowed to exercise a con- 
siderable influence on the military policy of 
the Government of India but that the military 
policy of India should virtually be controlled 
by the Imperial General Staff 

The Esher Committee propose that greater 
latitude should be allowed to the Governor- 
General in Council But they at the same 
time suggest that the Commander-in- 
Chief in India should have freedom of com- 
munication with the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in London and its Officers, 
and that the Commander-in-Chief shall be 
the sole military adviser of the Government 
of India The Committee lay particular stress 
upon the importance of maintaining constant 
and intimate touch between the Commander- 
in-Chief in India and the Imperial General 
Staff in London The nature of the control 
with which the Government of India are 
proposed to be invested is explained in the 
following excerpt from the Esher Report 
“ On the one hand, the Commander -in-Chief 
will look to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff for supreme direction in all 
questions of Imperial military policy in which 
India IS concerned , and, on the other hand, 
the Governor-General will look to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for military advice upon 
questions in which India only is concerned, 
and also upon questions of a wider military 
character with confidence that the Com- 
mander-m-Chief will be in a position to 
express upon the latter the considered views 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
The Commander-in-Chief m India would ac- 
cordingly be able to communicate with the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London 
about the military policy to be adopted 
by India He would be able to do so without 
regard either to the Secretary of State, the 
Viceroy, or the Government of India, what 
to say of the reformed legislatures to be 
brought into existence for the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India 
Amongst the critics of the Esher Com- 
mittee’s Report in England the most influen- 
tial is the “ Times ” One of the cardinal 
defects of the Committee’s Report, it says, is 
that it seems to aim at destroying responsi- 
bility at every stage “ What are we to think 
of a system," the journal asks, “ under which 
a General Staff, Imperial or Indian, can force 
into operation an immense new scheme 


without public discussion, without count- 
ing the cost, without any reference to 
Parliament, and even without publication 
of the views of the Government of India? 
Professor Keith has also raised lus voice 
against the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee It is no wonder that Sir K G Gupta, 
who was a member of the Committee, in his 
Minute appended to the Report, remarks that 
the great impoi tance of the momentous de- 
claration of the policy made in the announce- 
ment of August 1917 has not been sufficiently 
realised In the covering letter to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, dated the 3rd Novem- 
ber, 1919, submitting Part I of the Report, 
the Committee observed, “We desire also 
to mention that we have been requested in 
considering our recommendations to avoid, 
if possible, framing them in such a manner as 
may hereafter prove inconsistent with the 
gradual approach of India towards a Dominion 
status ' ’’ Sir K G Gupta was not a member 
of the Committee when that letter was written. 
If he had been, he says, he should have urged 
that their recommendations should not only 
be not inconsistent with Indian automony, 
but that they should be so framed as to jiclp 
India to attain the goal which had been set 
down for her 

“I should be failing m my duty to the British 
Government, and unfaithful to my country, if I did 
not take this opportunity to express my conviction 
that we can peacefully attain national unit} and 
full rssponsible government only through the sym- 
pathetic help and guidance of Great Britain, and 
that It IS, therefore, to our adxantagc to remain so 
long as we can do so with due sclf-rcspcct, a 
component part of the great British Empire, But 
if we are to achieve this goal of national unity and 
full responsible government it is necessary that the 
British Government should completely change their 
angle of vision in regard to military administration 
in India, and that they should be prepard to share 
the control of the army with the people of the 
country 

No less important than the questions re- 
ferred to above is the problem of cost " In 
submitting our recommendations," the Esher 
Committee state, “we have borne in mind 
that many of them will entail increased 
expenditure We are aware that the present 
cost of the army in India ( 1920-21 ) is already 
double the pre-w'ar cost ” Though the Com- 
mittee admit that their proposals will further 
increase the annual cost of the army in India 
and involve heavy initial expenditure, they 
have not been able to form even an approxi- 
mate estimate of their cost Moreover, they 
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have not indicated the source from which the 
money required for carrying out then recom- 
mendations will come The piospects of in- 
dustrial and agricultural development and 
of the revival of trade, however, gives them 
hope and they are confident that the revenues 
of India will expand sufficiently to enable their 
projects being carried out The "Times” takes 
a strong stand against the new proposals 
on the ground that they imply the creation 
of “an inordinate number of high posts ” 
Instead of two “Armies” there are to be four 
“Army Commands,” each under a Commander- 
in-chief in India Then there are to be no 
fewer than fourteen “districts,” each presum- 
ably under an officer of high rank , and each 
district IS to contain a certain number of 
brigade commands “It must be obvious,” 
says the “Times” “that under the new scheme 
there will be far too many highly paid posts 
If this IS ‘reform,’ India may well pray to be left 
alone ” 

Indeed, the proposals of the Esher Commit- 
tee serve as a powerful argument m favour of 
reducing the defence forces of India “It is a 
dangerous mistake,” the late Lord Ripon point- 
ed out to the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure in 1897, “to suppose that you can 
regard the army in India as an army on which 
you can 1 ndent for general imperial purposes ” 
His Lordship warned England against the 
habit of relying upon India as a country from 
which she could draw troops when she pleased 
If the Indian army \vas a larger force than India 
requned for defending herself, then it ought, 
his Lordship said, to be reduced 

The International Financial Conference 
that met a short while ago at Brussels made 
certain observations which will be read with 
interest and profit m this connection In its 
official report the Conference said that the 
statements presented to it showed that on an 
average some 20 per cent of the national 
expenditure was still being devoted to the 
maintenance of armaments and to preparations 
for war The Conference affirmed with the 
utmost emphasis that the world could not 
afford this expenditure The Conference 
stated 

“Only by a frank policy of mutual co-operation 
can the nations hope to regain their old prosperity, 
and to secure that result the whole resources of 
each countr\ must be devoted to strictly' productive 
purposes The Conference accordingly' recommends 
most earnestly to the Council of the League of 
Nations the desirability of conferring at once with 


the several Governments concerned, with a view 
to securing a geneial and agreed reduction of the 
crushing burden which, on their existing scale, 
armaments still imposed on the impoverished people 
of the woild, sapping their resources and imperil- 
ling their recovery from the ravages of w’ar The 
Conference hopes that the Assembly of the league 
which is about to meet will take energetic action to 
this end ” 

It should be remembered that India’s 
military expendituie is consideiably above 30 
per cent of her total expenditure No country 
stands so much in need of funds for carrying 
out urgent projects of internal leform as India 
and every rupee that can be secured needs to 
be utilised for this purpose This should be 
done not by imposing additional taxes in order 
that a foreign bureaucracy which is already 
very highly paid may be able to enjoy a more 
substantial income and that a larger number 
of such appointments may be thrown open 
for the benefit of people who do not belong to 
this country, but by applying the pruning knife 
to the present overgrown expenditure, civil 
and militaiy 

One of the wa) s in which the military ex- 
penditure in India may be effectively reduced 
IS by substituting, as far a possible, Indian sol- 
dieis and officers for British soldiers and 
officers As Sir K G Gupta says in his 
Minute 

“The imported article, whether personnel or 
material, must necessarily be more costly than that 
which can be obtained at home The British 
soldier roughly costs three times as much as the 
sepoy The proportion is not so high m the case 
of the officer, but the fact that the British officer 
has to be remunerated adequately tends to raise 
the scale of pay of the Indian officers and thus 
adds largely to the army expenditure, which is already 
high, and the only way of introducing economy 
without impairing efficiency is gradually to increase 
the Indian element in the ranks as well as m supe- 
rior positions ' 

Another matter which demands public 
attention relates to the status and emoluments 
of Indians in the army. In this important 
matter the Esher Committee’s recommend- 
ations are most unsatisfactory It is necessary 
not only that all invidious distinctions based on 
racial consideration should be abolished in the 
Army but that Indians should be placed on a 
footing of perfect equality with Britishers 
His Majesty’s Government are definitely 
pledged to a twofold policy, namely that of the 
increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and of the re- 
moval of all distinctions based on race The 
Esher Committee disregard the policy of equa- 
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hty of treatment laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government by creating new disabilities and 
by setting up distinctions where such do not 
exist Sir K G Gupta has entered an emphatic 
protest against the methods that find favour 
with Committee He says 

“On the military side the tendency has been to 
make the grip closer and tighter, so as not only to 
keep the Indians out of all superior positions, but 
also practically to exclude them from the artillery 
and various other services, which form essential 
branches of the army organisation But now that 
a solemn declaration of policy has been made, such 
a distinction must no longer be observed if that 
declaration is not to remain a dead letter or a 
mere pious w ish Distrust must now give place to 
confidence It is not enough that the civil adminis- 
tration should be democratised and placed on a 
representative basis, but Indians should also be 
eligible for positions of trust and responsibility in 
the array The adoption of measures which shall 
make the Civil Government responsible to the people 
does not, m itself, make a country autonomous and 
self-governing, nor can it ever become so, as long 
as the administration of the army remains in other 
hands ” 

The mentality of the members of the Esher 
Committee, with, of course, one exception, is 
exemplified by the attitude of discrimination 
that they adopt in regard to the question of 
increased emoluments in the case of Europeans 
and Indians serving in the army The most 
extravagant terms are recommended for the 
European soldier and officer in order that 
they may be able to live in ease, comfort and 
contentment But when the case of the Indian 
soldier comes under the consideration of the 
Committee they are overwhelmed by the 
thought that an increase in the pay of Indian 
soldiers might impose a burden on Indian 
revenues They are not even ashamed to sug- 
gest that “an increase to the pay of the 
sepoy would inevitably result in an increase 
to the pay of other employees of Government, 
such as police and forest subordinates and 
the like, thus imposing a further heavy bur- 
den on Indian revenues ” The Committee 
are also anxious to secure “that Indian 


officers with King’s commission should 
receive lather less emoluments in India than 
the British officer ” It is in such Ma}s that 
the Esher Committee propose to cair} out the 
policy underlying the Reform Act 

The Esher Committee dispose of the 
arguments that ha\e been put forward against 
the use of the Indian ami} for Impenal 
puiposes by uring that a Dominion status 
implies responsibilities as well as puvi- 
leges India is asked to maintain a wtll- 
tramed army capable of defending the Empiie, 
and the privilege that the Committee are so 
anxious to confer on India appears to be the 
privilege of finding out the means neccssar} 
for the upkeep of this huge at ni} 1 he onl} 
principle of the Reform Act to which the 
Committee find it possible to gi\ e their assent 
is one which has been assailed all o\ei the 
country as being opposed to the real spint of 
self-government, namely, that the British 
Government, and not the people of India, should 
be the sole judge of the time and measures of 
each advance towards full responsible govern 
ment It is thus that the Esher Committee lia\ e 
shown their recognition of the principle of 
self-government The Committee appc.ir to 
have a very novel idea of what lesponsiblo 
Sfovernment consists in India is not to be 
allowed to exercise even an iota of control in 
army matters All that Indians arc expected 
to do IS to co-operate with those who aie anxi- 
ous to rum her by saddling her with an ex- 
penditure that it IS not possible for India to 
bear with the resources at her command, in 
order that British militarists may be able to 
pursue unchecked their schemes of military 
aggrandisement at Indian’s cost and that 
British youths who find it difficult to secure 
suitable means of livelihood in their own 
country may be provided with eas} avenues 
of employment at the expense of the poor 
Indian taxpayer No effoit should be spared 
to secure the rejection of these mischievous 
projects 


ERRATUM 


The writer of the article, Pttnciphs of Book- 
selection tn a Library Institute, appearing in our last 
( December, 1920 ) issue of this Review, is ‘^Sahs C. 
Guha, Membei A, L A ( Chicago ), Lihmtan, Raj 


Dai'MaHga,'' and not "Satis C Guha, m 4 ( Chicngok 
Librarian, Raj Darbhanga’’ as misprinted on page 609 
of that issue 

Fd , M R. 
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MODERN ECONOMIC THOUGHT 

By Dr Pruiathanath Banerjea, dsc , (London), 
Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta Uniyersity. 


W ITH the pi ogress of mankind the 
bounds oi human knowledge tend 
continually to expand, and the 
lapse of time makes a levision of the 
theories of every science necessary This 
IS specially true ol the Social Sciences, for 
they deal with human affairs which are 
liable to perpetual change Economics, 
like the other Social Sciences, is a growing 
science, and its principles require to be 
adjusted to the changing conditions 
There is an intimate relation between 
economic facts and economic ideas, and the 
two react on each other Economic 
phenomena aie often influenced by 
economic ideas, and the economic 
doctiines, to be true, must be responsive 
to developments in the legion of facts 
All through the nineteenth century, there 
was a gradual process of economic 
evolution going on in the world, and m 
the last quarter of the century and the 
fiist decade of the twentieth century, the 
pace of this evolution was greatly 
accelerated But the period of the late 
war and that of the recent peace have 
witnessed a wonderfully rapid march of 
events The economic, as w’dl as the 
political, world has travelled the track of 
centuries during these few years, and it 
would be surprising if the influence of these 
gigantic strides were not felt in the 
domain of economic thought Indeed, 
many of the old ideas have gone into the 
melting pot, and doctnnes which were 
once held as chimerical have been actually 
put into practice An acquaintance, there- 
fore, with the trend of modern economic 
thought is an indispensable necessity for 
every student of Economics and every 
man of the world I do not propose 
today to make a historical review of 
economic thought Nor will the time at 
my disposal allow of my making an 


exhaustive exposition of its present 
position But I will content myself with 
a few general remarks on some of the 
topics of urgent present-day interest 

Time was when a more or less narrow 
conception of Economics prevailed Eco- 
nomists were supposed to encourage the 
selfish instinct in man, and “h^ard, ” 
“hard-hearted, ” and “dismal” were the 
terms applied to the science by emment 
men of letters It was also popularly 
believed that the only business of the 
economist was to spin his false and futile 
theories round an imaginary ‘economic 
man’ whose only interest in this world 
was the pursuit of wealth and who was 
not actuated by any other motive or 
passion This distrust of economists was 
due largely to a misunderstanding The 
‘economic man’ was an abstraction 
made fo^ the purpose of imparting logical 
clearness and scientific decision to the 
discussion of economic theory, and the 
misconception arose from the fact that 
the abstraction was taken for the reality 
But the economists of the mid-\'ictonan 
era were also in part responsible for this 
prejudice against the science, in that they 
failed to make their meaning sufficiently 
clear This state of things has now com- 
pletely changed The narrow conception of 
Economics has given place to a more healthy 
view and a broader outlook The attitude 
of the people towards this science has 
also undergone a change, and it is now 
generally recognised that Economics is 
the science which, more than any other, 
can promote the real happiness of human 
beings Wealth, not in its narrow sense 
of material goods, but in its true sense 
of welfare, is at the piesent day the sub- 
ject-matter of the study of Economics 
Let us now turn to some of the 
characteristics of modern industry. All 
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writers on Economics agree m regarding 
competition as its chief characteristic 
The present system is based upon the 
individualistic doctnne that each man 
IS the best guardian of his own interests 
and that outside interference is more 
a hindrance than a help The orthodox 
view IS that , if every man looked to 
his own advantage regardless of others, 
the total result for society at large 
would be a great gam But this doctnne 
embodies only a half-truth It is, no 
doubt, true that competition, in the 
sense of reasonable emulation in good 
work and efficiency, does increase the 
sum-total of advantage to the com- 
munity But experience has shown that 
competition, unlimited in scope and 
unrestricted by any soit of outside 
authority or influence, is not an unmixed 
good Under such a system while the 
strong become stronger, the weak are 
crushed It is often a struggle in which 
no mercy is shown to the helpless 
Instead of producing harmony it produces 
discord It sometimes means cut-throat 
conflict between individual and individual 
and between one nation and another. 

Unrestrained individual effort in industiy 
has, it may be admitted, resulted in a vast 
increase of productive power , but it has 
also given rise to many evils, which have 
been the fruitful source of discontent and 
strife The closing years of the nineteenth 
century, therefore, witnessed a gradual 
reaction against the doctrine of competi- 
tion, and the term itself acquired an ill 
repute It was, perhaps, the intensity of 
popular feeling against the idea that led 
Professor Marshall to substitute for the 
term “competition” the term “economic 
freedom ” But this latter term is haidly 
applicable to the present economic order of 
society, for the essence of economic freedom 
IS full opportunity for all in the industnal 
sphere Even the most ardent supporters 
of the piesent system will not deny that 
it gives to a comparatively small section 
of the community power to control the 
actions of the great majority of the citizens, 
and in such a condition of things it is 
only by a stietch of imagination that 
equality of opportunity may be said to 


exist The evils of the competitive system 
have been so serious that they have com- 
pelled the State in every civilised country 
to interfere in the mteiests of the weak 
and pass laws restricting the fiecdom of 
the strong And not only have Govern- 
ments found it necessary to inten cne, but 
vaiious voluntary oiganisations, such as 
Trusts and Caitcls, Consuineis’ Co- 
operative Societies and Artels, Tiades 
Unions and Associations of biam woikeis 
have been ushered into existence to limit 
competition in diffeient sphetes of econo- 
mic activity and in different ways 

One of the gieatest drawbacks ot the 
modern system is to be found in the posi- 
tion occupied by labour in indnstiy 
Human skill has been supeiseded by me- 
chanical devices The workman of to-day, 
unlike his predecessor, the craftsman oi 
artisan, is very far lemoved from the 
product of his laboui Individuality is 
lost in the complexity of mass-production, 
and the labourer feels no piide in his 
handiwork Labour is always a toil and a 
burden, and is devoid of all mteiestforhira 
This circumstance tends to degiade the 
labourer both in his ol^n e\es and in those 
of his masteis He loses Ins higher pei- 
sonality, and. the capitalist icgards his 
machine as of greater value than the man 
who works it He is condemned to a 
lifelong wage-slavery from which escape 
IS almost impossible Ileistieated as an 
article of commerce, and his price is detei- 
mined by a rigid application of the law 
of demand and supplj’ And the wages 
paid to him are too small to make a decent 
living possible The distribution of the 
fruits of industiy is made on so inequit- 
able a basis that “the greatest want is 
found in the midst of the greatest abun- 
dance ” In a country like England, for 
instance, according to a reliable estimate, 
“the manual wage-earners comprising two- 
thirds of the population obtain for their 
maintenance less than half the community's 
annual net product, 1x11110 nine-tenths of 
the accumulated wealth belongs to one- 
tenth of the population ” 

Such an unnatural state of things can- 
not but lead to undesirable consequences. 
The labourei becomes discontented, and, 
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in his despair, takes to class conflict as the 
only lemedy foi his ills He finds in 
the strike a very potent weapon, and uses 
it mercilessly and without any regard for 
the interests of society He forgets that a 
strike IS a destructive contest, m which the 
employee stands, in the long run, to lose 
as much as the employer Smarting under 
a sense of injustice and humiliation, the 
labourei fails to realise that in so far as a 
strike tends to destroy capital or pi event 
it from coming into existence, the blow is 
aimed not merely at the head of the 
capitalist but at his own Another danger 
also goes unnoticed, namely, that in some 
of its phases, a strike repiesents active, 
and not merely passive resistance Not 
unoften, class conflicts result not only in 
the loss of productive power but also in 
the destiuction of natural lesources 

It IS true that there is a tendency on 
the part of labour to exaggerate its own 
importance The claim that the marvel- 
lous achievements of modem industiy aie 
wholly due to labour cannot be substan- 
tiated The secret of this wonderful pro- 
gress IS leally to be found m the applica- 
tion of science to mdustiy Labour, no 
doubt, has contributed to this progiess, 
but it must be remembered that the eftec- 
tiveness of labour has been enormously en- 
hanced bi’- invention and organisation 
Large-scale production, the introduction 
of improved processes, the utilisation of 
steam and electricity, and the wonderful 
facilitation of exchanges, have been made 
possible by the concentration of capital 
and the demotion of the entiepreneur 
While, theiefore, the community should be 
willing to accord to labour its proper 
place in industry, laboui on its part should 
not fail to lecognise the gieat sei vices ren- 
dered to industry by the capitalist and, in 
a larger measiiie, by the organiser 

The harmonious co-operation of the 
vanous factors of production is now 
urgently needed It is satisfactoiy that 
ideas as to the relative values of labour 
and capital are being gradually modified, 
and the importance of the human factor 
in industry is being lecogmsed Such hy- 
potheses of orthodox political economy 
as “industry is limited by capital,” and 


“wages are determined by the ratio be- 
tween the amount of capital and number 
of labourers,” are being discarded The 
belief that higher wages tend to greater 
efficiency is gaming ground A rapproache- 
ment between labour and capital will vast- 
ly increase the productive power of the 
community But so long as man conti- 
nues to be divided against himself, he can- 
not hope to make the fullest use of the re- 
souices which the bounty of Nature has 
placed at his disposal 

The piesent industrial system is often 
described as the dictatorship of the capi- 
talist How far this description is coriect, 
we will not discuss at present But it can- 
not be denied that there prevails a sort of 
semi-mihtary organisation in the existing 
economic order The drawbacks of this 
system have led men to conceive of some 
other systems in which those, who as pro- 
ducers spend the greater part of their time 
and strength in an industry, should have 
the right and the responsibility of parti- 
cipating in its management The older 
economists did not foresee this develop- 
ment Walker wrote not very long ago, 

“Masteiship is essential to a large and vaned 
production The industrial enterprises of the 
civilised States could not have been brought to 
then piesent height without mastership, and 
could not be maintained at that height one year 
without it Whatever may be true of Politics, 
the industry of the world is not tending towards 
democracy, but in the opposite direction ” 

So far as his analysis of the past was 
concerned. Walker was perhaps right, but 
that his view of the future was extremely 
limited and narrow, has been proved by 
the course of modern events The one out- 
standing fact in the modern industrial 
world IS that almost all the countries of 
Europe and America are now on the road 
to industrial self-government As has 
been observed by an eminent economist, 
the labouring classes are, in one way or 
another, 

“reaching out foi the means ot adiustment of 
economic institution to political ideals They 
aie seeking to gam this endiboth by a large 
degree of control in the direct management of 
mdustiy from rvithin and by the coercion and 
diiection of industry through political action 
The efiect of either method is towards industrial 
democracy ” 
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Indeed, ‘government of the people, 
by the people, foi the people’ is the ideal 
in industry, as well as in politics, and self- 
determination IS the cry of the hour 

This tendency towards the democratisa- 
tion of industry has manifested itself in 
the various forms of co-operative associa- 
tion which have come into existence and 
have achieved varying measures of success 
The Trade Unions in England and most of 
the other countries of the west have ac- 
quired immense stiength by the peifectness 
of their organisation They have helped 
largely to promote the personal fieedom of 
the wage-earning populations and to raise 
their standards of comfort They have 
not, however, been to any great extent 
successful in promoting the economic effi- 
ciency of labour, and their methods have 
been, in many instances, destructive rather 
than constructive The Professional Asso- 
ciations of Brain-workers have, on the 
other hand, devoted themselves in a larger 
degree to constructive effort But while 
they have helped to improve the technique 
of the arts with which they are concerned 
and to enlarge the bounds of knowledge, 
they have not acquired that unity of aim 
and strength of purpose which have 
characterised Trade Unions Artels and 
Self-governing Workshops are examples of 
attempts to eliminate the autocratic and 
oligarchic elements from industry But 
these Producers’ Associations have so far 
achieved only a limited measure of success 
The principle of co-operation has been more 
tnumphant m the domains of exchange 
and credit Consumeis’ Associations and 
Co-operative Credit Societies are today 
among the most healthy features of the 
industrial and social organisations of every 
civilised country, and their importance is 
bound to grow with the lapse of time 
Co-partnership and Profit-sharing have for 
their object the minimisation of the causes 
which produce faction between capital and 
labour and their efforts to bring about some 
sort of harmony between the two factors 
of production are highly commendable 
Wages Boards with equal repiesentation 
of the employers and the employed are 
also a device to secure the same end 
Industnal Councils, District Councils and 


Works Committees recommended by the 
Whitley Commission aic an improvement 
on the Wages Board system A similar 
system is now being given a trial in Italy 
and the experiment will be watched with in- 
terest by all economists The principle upon 
which this new arrangement woiks is the 
formation of a joint Committee of control re- 
presen ting employers and employees in each 
factory, and the Committee cariies out the 
technical and financial management of the 
factory as well as the complete organisa- 
tion The workmen control the wages as 
well as the cost of law material and the 
selling pace of the manufactuied aiticle 
This IS a coopeiative mo\ement on a fai 
larger scale than has hitherto been wit- 
nessed 

These oiganisations, which aic limited 
m scope, and moic oi less private in 
character, have m the past attempted to 
mitigate the evils of the present industnal 
system The State has also in almost 
eveiy western country taken vaiious 
measuies in the interests of its Libouring 
population The icsults of these measures, 
if not commensuiale with the magnitude 
of the pioblem, cannot be regatclcd as 
negligible Child and female labour have 
been subjected to legulation , the woikcis 
have been protected against accidents and 
insured against unemployment , the houis 
of work have been icstiicted , all lund- 
lances to free combination oi associations 
have been lemoved , and the pimciple of a 
“fair wage’’ has been accepted and sought 
to be put into practice Fui thei more, in 
order to reduce the inequalities of wealth, 
the most advanced States have adopted 
systems of taxation which seek to lighten 
the burden falling on the poorer classes of 
the people 

These aie no small gains But thcie 
aie some who do not believe in palliatives, 
compromises, and half measutes Alitiga- 
tion IS, in their view, likely to prevent 
the adoption of a cuie, and nothing short 
of a radical reconstruction of the entire 
economic structuie of society will satisfy 
these enthusiasts Such dcsiies aie not 
confined to any paiticular nation, but are 
observable in all the countaes of the w^est. 
In England, Fiance and the United States, 
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the movement is towards a giadual and 
more or less peaceful evolution of the new 
order But the political i evolutions of the 
past few years has made the adoption of 
evolutionary methods impossible in 
Germany, Hungaiy and some of newly 
created nationalities of Europe And the 
revolutionary chaiacter of the movement 
has been most marked in Russia where no 
effort has been spared to throw away all 
vestiges of the old economic order 
These events have been generally influen- 
ced by the doctrines whch have been preach 
ed by economic and political theorists in 
the past These theorists aie usually known 
as Communists, Collectivists or Socialists 
But their theories appear in various shapes 
Socialism and Anaichist Communism are 
the most important of the older doctrines 
Syndicalism is also a fairly familiar ideal, 
while Guild Socialism and Bloshevism are 
moie recent theories There are many ideas 
to be found common to all these doctrines, 
but there aie also some points of diffeience 
both as regards principles and methods 
Communistic ideas are as old as Plato, if 
not older still, but it was not until the 
nineteenth century that any definite at- 
tempt was made to put them into practice 
Socialism has many forms Robert Owen 
in England and Saint-Simon and Fouiier in 
France were the pioneers of idealistic 
socialism They believed in theories of 
social reconstruction which were moie 
or less Utopian in character But the 
note which they first sounded was taken up 
by others with a more practical turn of 
mind The fathei of the modern socialistic 
movement was Karl Marx It was he 
who not only piesented the Socialist doc- 
trine in a foim acceptable to large masses 
of men but gave a practical shape to the 
idea which has now become almost an 
iriesistible force in the world Marxism 
and Socialism have thus become convertible 
terms Socialism, in the wider sense, is a 
tendency, but Marxism is not very far 
removed from a revealed dogma Marx- 
ism IS both an economic and a political 
movement In the opinion of Marx, most 
'of the phenomena of human society have 
their oiigm in material conditions and 
these he takes to be embodied m the eco- 


nomic systems Political constitutions, 
laws, religions, philosophies— all these he 
regards as in their broad outlines as 
expressions of the economic regime in the 
society that gives rise to them Marx and 
his colleague Engels regard the modern 
State as “the means of the exploitation of 
wage labour by capital” and their aim is 
to wrest all capital from the Bourgeoisie, 
and to centralise the instruments of pro- 
duction in the hands of “the State, that 
IS, the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class ” The mam doctrines of Marxism 
are thus class war, the abolition of pri- 
vate pioperty, and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat , and its method is violent 
revolution 

Anarchist Communism is more pohti- 
tical than economic in its aims and 
methods So far as the economic struc- 
ture of society is concerned, there is not 
much difference between Socialism and 
Anaichism But while the Socialist pro- 
poses to give immense power to the 
State, the Anarchist insists on the aboli- 
tion of the State altogether Also, while 
the Socialist advocates government by 
majority, the Anarchist holds that the 
common affairs of society should be decided 
by the opinion of all the members com- 
posing it 

Syndicalism is at one with Socialism 
in its aim to do away with the existing 
economic order But while the Socialist 
advocates State ownership and control of 
property and industry, the Syndicalist, 
like the Anarchist, regards the State as 
the great enemy of the people Believ- 
ing that the lot of the labourers would 
be much worse under State control than 
under private employers, the Syndicalist 
desires to vest the control of industry in 
the labourers themselves w’’Orking through 
their Unions The two systems also differ 
in their methods While the Sociahst 
hopes to transform society by political 
action, the Sjmdicalist believes in indus- 
tnal action, a general strike being the prm- 
cipal part of his programme 

Guild-Socialism is in reality a develop- 
ment]of the Sydicahst idea The advocate 
of the National Guilds agrees partly with 
the State Sociahst, that is, in his be- 
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lief m conseivmg the State organisation 
and reserving to it certain functions 
But he IS in substantial agreement with 
the Syndicalist who wants that the 
labourers should be then own masters 
Mr S G Hobson says, 

“The active principle of the Guild is indus- 
trial democracy Herein it differs from State 
Socialism or Collectivism In the one case, 
control comes from without and is essentially 
bureauciatic, in the other the Guild manages 
its own affairs, appoints its own officers, 
from the General Manager to the office-boy, 
and deals with other Guilds and with the 
State as a self-contained unit It rejects State 
Bureaucracy , but on the other hand, it rejects 
Syndicalism, because it accepts co-manage- 
ment with the State always, however, sub- 
ject to the principle of industrial democracy ” 

The Guild Socialist denies to the 
State any final sovereignty, but it consi- 
ders it simply as a ‘primus inter pares’ 
among other associations In the opi- 
nion of Mr G D H Cole, the State is 
to be not merely a repositoiy of purely 
political functions, hut also the represen- 
tative of the conusmer The Guild 
Congress is to be the final authority in 
all economic matters and “co-sovereign” 
with the political parliament, and the 
two bodies are to meet occasionally in 
Joint Congresses to consider questions 
which are partly political and partly 
economic in chaiacter The system of 
National Guilds is, indeed, an endeavour 
to effect a compromise between Social- 
ism and Syndicalism So far as they seek 
to abolish the wage system, their object 
IS a commendable one, but as for their 
constitution, theie can be, to use the 
words of a well-known economist, “no 
hmited partnership between the whole 
and the part ” 

A more modest form of the Guild idea 
is to be found in the scheme of a devo- 
lution of mdustnal matters to vocational 
or functional bodies connected with each 
industry or trade, while retaining the 
ultimate sovereignty of the national 
parliament Regionahsm is another alter- 
native It IS a form of devolution to 
local bodies, either existing or ad hoc, 
of matters concerning the economy of 
the people of particular local areas The 
smaller area of the “region” is, m many 


cases, better suited lor purposes of econo- 
mic oiganisation than the larger area of 
the State Mumcipahsation has also been 
advocated as a suitable method The 
Municipalities in e\eiy civilised ooiintiy 
have assumed then position as units ol 
economic life and have undei taken many 
duties ol an economic chaiactei , and 
any leasonable extension ol then activi- 
ties IS likely to prove beneficial 

One ol the most inteicsting schemes 
which has recently been put lorwaid is 
the plan of Mr and Mis Sidney Webb 
for a Socialist ConimoiiMealth ol Gieat 
Biitaiu Mr and Mis Webb want to 
delimit the spheies of governmental acti- 
vity by sepal atmg the political functions 
ol the State fiom the lunction ol house- 
keeping In their opinion, public business 
consists of two complexes, “each of them 
forming a coheient and inter-dependent 
whole on which the community may, by 
appropriate channels of expression, be en- 
abled to formulate a Common Will ” The 
first or political complex comprises the 
lelations of the community as a whole 
with other communities and the mainten- 
ance ot ordei and individual fieedom 
within the community The other com- 
plex IS that of the business which is essenti- 
ally economic in charactei and compiises 
within it everything connected witli the 
conservation of the lesouices of the com- 
munity, the administration of its indus- 
tries and services, the maintenance in 
health of its population, its education, the 
development of literatuie, science and art, 
and generally the deteimmation foi the 
present generation and foi the futuie, of 
the kind of civilisation that the communi- 
ty desires to maintain The lespcctive 
businesses of these two complexes aie to 
be undei the control ot two coequal and 
independent pailiamcnts— a Political and 
a Social Parliament-each with its o\\ n 
separate Executive foi administering the 
departments proper to its own spheie The 
Social Parliament is to devise an indust- 
rial organisation consisting of three 
principal forms, compnsing in the first 
the great industries and services, in the 
second those enterprises which may most 
advantageously be conducted by munici- 
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palities and other local bodies, and in the 
third such industries as coincide approxi- 
mately with the sphere of Cooperative 
Movements 

Mr and Mrs Webb do not propose to 
go the whole hog with the other Socialists 
They advocate not an abolition of private 
property but merely a socialisation of the 
instruments of production Nor do they 
propose to transfer the administration of 
all branches the industry from private 
hands to those of the public all at once 
They want to move along the lines of least 
resistance This scheme is a form of Dy- 
archy, and the usual objections to a dual 
system of government are applicable to it 
Possibilities of friction between the two 
pailiaments there will no doubt be, but 
given mutual good will and cooperation, 
the scheme does not appear to be a wholly 
impracticable one 

Mr and Mrs Webb’s plan may very 
well be described as, in essence, a moderate 
scheme At the other end of the scale 
stands the great experiment now being 
tried by the Soviet Republic of Russia 
Our knowledge of the events of Russia is 
too meagre at the present moment to 
enable us to make any definite statement 
as to the character and methods of the 
Bolshevik Government But there are 
certain facts which appear to be beyond 
dispute In the economic sphere, at least 
one good thing must be placed to the ciedit 
of the Bolsheviks They have given back 
to the people the lights to the land which 
they had enjoyed for cen tunes under the 
old system of Village Communities but of 
which they were deprived during the 
Tsarist regime A well-known writer has 
described Bolshevism as “Socialism now ” 
But it IS something moie , it is Marxism in 
its most extreme foim The Bolsheviks 
have followed Marx in their methods with 
the utmost zeal and the most ruthless 
fanaticism The pressuie of circumstances 
has, howevei, compelled them to make 
compromises with the theory of Marx As 
has been pointed out by a well-known 
Socialist, instead of the relative equality of 
income and circumstances which should 
prevail according to their theory, there is 
the greatest divergence of income, and land 

11 


nationalisation is in practice peasant 
proprietorship “The dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” says Dr Hayden Guest, Joint 
Secretary of the British Labour Delegation 
to Russia, “is an non dictatoiship, but it 
IS not exercised by the pi oletariat 

The organisation of Councils of Workmen, 
Soldiers and Peasants— the Soviet system which 
Trotsky has described as the present day of 
democracy has already degenerated into rule by 
unrepresentative Executive Committees, which 
are subordinate to the orders of the Communist 
Party, and in their composition and their work 
they follow the decisions of this party ” 

Another Biitish Socialist, Mr S G 
Hobson, also pronounces the Soviet system 
a failure, and his view is that “Bolshevism 
has failed because it has attempted to 
combine the political with the economic 
functions ” While the Fabian Society and 
the British Labour Party represent the 
evolutionary aspect of Socialism and Bol- 
shevism its extreme revolutionary aspect, 
the Social Demociatic Parties of the 
continent may be said to stand midway 
between the two 

The avowed object of the vanous 
schemes which have been put forward or 
practised is the destruction of the present 
industrial organisation But Capitalism 
has not been without its advocates To 
Mr Hartley Withers belongs the credit of 
presenting the Capitalist’s case with great 
ability and force This indefatigable writer, 
in his latest book, advances arguments to 
prove that Capitalism is based not on 
injustice but on reason He then proceeds 
to point out that this system has bred 
millions of active, busy, men and women , 
spread them over the world , reclaimed its 
waste places , increased its output so fast 
that the increased population has increased 
its command of goods even more rapidly 
than its numbers , industiial and scientific 
progress, in the control of the forces of 
nature, has proceeded with astonishing 
rapidity, and such progress has been accom- 
panied by an extremely ingenious financial 
machinery and a great growth in banking , 
all classes have shared in the benefits 
produced by such expansion , wages have 
substantially increased, and the conditions 
of the labouring populations have consider- 
ably improved , the world has been 
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covered with a net^work of railways, and 
the shores of its vanons continents have 
been linked together by steamships of 
enormous power While the material 
achievements of capitalism have been 
enormous in the past, they promise, in Mr 
Wither s’s opinion, still greater miracles in 
the future if the same line is followed 

There is a great deal to be said in 
favour of the standpoint which Mr 
Withers uiges But it is impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the evils of the piesent 
system The problems with which society 
is faced ate becoming more and moie 
difficult of solution The most important 
of these problems is what was stated many 
years ago by Henry George in these foice- 
ful words “The association of poverty 
with progress is the great enigma of our 
times It IS the central fact from wdiich 
spimg industrial, social and political 
difficulties that perplex the world and with 
which statesmanship and philanthropy and 
education grapple in vain It is the riddle 
which the Sphinx of E'ate puts to oui 
civilisation and which not to answer is to 
be destroyed ” This state of things cannot 
continue much longer, and the evils of the 
system on the distributive side at least, 
must be remedied without delay So long 
as human nature remains what it is, 
absolute equality in the economic sphere 
IS not likely to be attained , but that is no 
reason why an attempt should not be 
made to secure approximate equality 
The commodity valuation of labout— 
which is repugnant to human nature— will 
have to be abandoned not merely in 
theory but in practice Also, the system 
in which the gieat masses of the people 
are excluded from any effective shaie in the 
control of their own lives must give place 
to a more just and lational organisation 

It IS undeniable that there aie many 
things in the present system which require 
amendment A re-orientation of the eco- 
nomic life of the community is an urgent 
necessity But the question is Should 
we try to improve the present structure, 
or pull it down and build anew^ This 
question leads to the further questions 
Which of the two methods would be more 
conducive to the interests of society as a 


whole ^ And, in our attempt to lebmld, 
IS it not likely that some of the good 
may be destroyed along w ith the bad ’ 
The cential idea of Socialism is good, 
but society is an oigaiiism, and the new 
order cannot be manufactuicd it must 
grow Before society takes a leap in the 
dark, it must satisfj itself that the new 
order will be better than the piesent The 
advocates of the \anous Socialistic schemes 
have yet to convince the thinking public 
that Socialism \\ ill succeed iii maintaining 
and extending the ([uantity and quality 
of pioduction. 111 secuiing individual fiee- 
dom, in developing initiative in thought 
as well as action, m jireveiiting class 
conflicts, in safeguaiding the mteiests 
of minoiities, and m promoting cnihsation 
State Socialism is open to the hiithei 
objection that it will “bung with it the 
very great danger of the giowth of ofli- 
cialism, bureauciacy, and red-tape, than 
which, if allowed iiee sway, lew things 
can be more fatal to the real hie of a 
nation ” Nationalisation, it is feaied, 
would merely substitute King Stoik for 
King Log A sjstem of Anaichist Com- 
munism would prove beneficial onK when 
human natuie has been fundamentally 
changed The Syndicalist who imagines 
a general strike as the gatewav to a new 
heaven and a new earth is smeh laboui- 
ing under a delusion The Guild Svstem 
would most probably enthione “ collectiv e 
mediocnt}”” in each industiy and retaul 
economic progress 

Another great weakness of many of 
the forms of Socialism is then tendentv 
to identify the economic stiucture of 
society with society itself But man docs 
not live on biead alone Mr G D 11 . Cole 
says 

“ tlthough societj docs in one sense \v alk upon 
its bellv, it does not 133 an} means follow that 
the bell}'' must abva}S be societv’s mam concern, 
or that will always continue to dominate or 
determine the other foims ot social action ” 

In the words of Bertrand Russell 

“The chief test ot an economic system is not 
whether it makes men prospeious, or whether 
it secures distnhutiv e justice, but whether it 
leaves men’s instinctive growth unimpeded ’’ 

And as the eminent philosopher says, 

“Socialism as a panacea seems to be mistaken 
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in tins way, since it is too ready to suppose that 
better economic conditions will ot tliemsehes 
make men happy It is not only more material 
goods that men need, but more fieedom, more 
self-direction, more outlet for creativeness, more 
opportunity for the loy of life, more voluntary 
co-operation, and less \ oluntary subservience to 
purposes not their own ” 


It IS essential to keep the ultimate 
goal steadily m view lest man, m liis 
effort to find mateiial goods, should lose 
his soul 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Psychical Phenomena and the ^^Exact” 
Sciences. 

As India has fallen behind the West m 
the study and cultivation of the ^^exact’’ 
sciences, we should certainly devote great 
attention to science But we should not 
neglect the study of psychical phenomena, 
m which Indians had once made great 
progress The Young Men of India ob- 
serves — 

At the- present time in India the study of 
psychical phenomena has been neglected in 
mvour of what are termed the “e\act^’ sciences 
We would ha\e expected that our interests 
would have been exactly opposite— indeed, in 
Europe and America it is precisely the Indian 
who IS respected foi special gifts of psychical 
capacity The reason is not fai to seek We 
are suffering from a reaction due to the charla- 
tanry of so many of our practitioners The 
Par/ir and Sanjnbi are disci edited, and “science’’ 
with a capital S has imposed on so many of 
us her rigid sway On the other side of the 
world, patient investigators m the meantime are 
slowly unravelling the problem of the “uncon- 
scious” and “subliminal” Then results have 
lustified the use of special proccbses as theora- 
patic agencies Hypnosis and psycho-analysis 
are fast obtaining recognition as powerful 
instruments in the cure of neurotic conditions 
The war itself has still further accelerated the 
process, and satisfactory results have been 
obtained in cases of shell-shock treated by 
suggestion 

Joyous and Wholesome Industrial Life 
for India 

In the coutse of a senes of articles 
entitled “Christ and Labour” which Mr 
C P Andrews has been contnbutmg to 
the Young Men of India, he writes — 

I believe it will be found that, just as the 


history of the Clinstian Monasteries and Guilds 
IS the most fruitful of all studies, in pointing to 
tlie true development ot European mdustiial 
history in the coming age, so the liistoiy of the 
Buddhist monasteries and the Caste trade guilds 
of India will be found of supreme value to the 
Indian historian of progiess, who sets out with 
a like object What must be given up by all 
sane and sober thinkers, is the theory ol the 
‘clean slate” in indnstiial matters We must 
never try to rub out the past \ tree, which 
has attained maturity, is unht for transplanta- 
tion The history of India cannot possibly be 
swept away and the industrial experience of 
Europe substituted for it Such an imitation 
of Europe, can only lead India in an utterly 
false direction Our own industrial revolution in 
Europe took us by surprise and dislocated our 
social life We were overwhelmed in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuiies and have 
not yet recovered We have had to struggle 
out of the feaiful debacle of the Factory System, 
and other abominations as best as we could* 
Indeed, even now, we aie still stiiving to pick 
np some of the tin eads of our own past history 
and to weave them togetliei “Guild Socialism” 
is, perhaps, one of the methods which will best 
accomplish this end 

As regards India, he observes — 

In India, during the nineteenth century, there 
has come to pass a debacle scarcely less dis- 
astrous in industrial matters than that of 
Modern Eui ope India’s village industries have 
been destroyed, and the wealth of the country 
drained away to Euiope, by economic exploita- 
tion Just as 111 Europe our best thinkers are 
o-oino' back to the Monasteries and Guilds, in 
order to find the true strength and inspiration 
of the industrial life of “merne England” (as 
Medueval England is rightly named) so, I fully 
believe, there was once an industrial life m India, 
which was joyous and wholesome — a life in 
which|agnculture and spinning and weaving went 
hand in hand together, and the whole country 
was self-supporting as it shared in a common 
prospeiity 
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He therefore concludes — 

It IS suiely to tins life of India, which drew 
its inspiration from the joyous relegious idealism 
and devotion of the past to which we must go 
back in this country for guidance to-day, rather 
than to that modern industiial life of Europe, 
which the Western sociologists themselves are 
seeking to surmount and supersede 


The Spirit of God and Buddhism 

In the Young Men of India Mr K J 
Saundeis asks, '‘Has Buddhism developed 
a tiue ideal of God and of man and says 
in reply — 

We are constrained to answei that in its long 
history of 2,500 years it has done foi the East 
something of the same service which Christianity 
has done for the West , that it has, for evaniple, 
developed in some phases a true and noble doc- 
trine of God, and that it has, in the ideal of the 
Bodhisattva, embodied a true and worthy 
conception of man^s nature as a servant of hu- 
manity, and of man^s peisonality as consisting 
essentially in a capacity for fellowship and 
service 

I think a sympathetic study of the admiiable 
figure of its founder will show that, as regards 
God, he was neither atheist nor agnostic and 
that as regards man he certainly did not deny 
the soul, as is so often asserted Knowing the 
Religious temper of liis people, he laid the 
basis for a true theism by insisting that the 
universe is orderly, and in order to help man to 
conquer the demon of egoism, he attacked the 
old “ego” of animism, showing that the self 
IS made up of a stream of emotions, thoughts, 
acts of the will, etc , and that it can only be 
purified if it IS cleansed at once of superstitious 
religiosity, and of the cravings of evil desire 
Japan as a whole would do well to go back and 
learn his great lessons, the unity of all human 
life and the power of love Missionaries in Japan 
will certainly do well to make a thorough study 
of his life and teachings, from which mighty 
influences still flow 

Whatever may be the truth as to the origi- 
nal teachings of this great man, it is cleai that 
his followers have made notable contributions 
to human history in education and art, m phi- 
losophy and morals, above all in saintly lives, 
the study of which will help the sympathetic in- 
vestigator to the conclusion that here is a suc- 
cession of great teachers and saints, not un- 
worthy to be set side by side with the prophets 
of the Old Testament These men beginning 
with gentle souls like Ananda and the great 
missionary Punna, and coming down, herein 
Japan, to the pietist Honen and the stem rugged 
prophet Nichiren, have they not been inspired 
by God ^ 

It IS clearly no longer possible for intelligent 


minds to take the view of some of the caily 
Jesuit missionaries that the de\ il had disguised 
himself in them as an angel of light ^ 

Mr Saunders holds that the Buddhists 
of Japan have a tiue idea of God 

How is such a statement to be tested ^ 
Clearly b}^ the type of moial charaetci which 
Buddhism has de\ eloped, b} the philosophical 
consistency of its leading teacheis, and b^ its 
power of adaptation m a changing wotld 
These are the marks of the Lning Spirit ol God 

In studying moral lesults ot Buddhism, let me 
remind you of the simple canon of interpicta- 
tion— too often ignored—that wcmiist compaic 
the best with the best, and not w itli the w orst 
Doing so we shall find that Buddhism as a 
matter of liistoiy has de\ eloped a certain great 
t^peof character, in which compassion is emi- 
nent, and of which gratitude is the motne 
How great, tor example, a part have couitesy 
and kindness plarecl in Japanese life , I person- 
ally ha\e met nothing else, and I jWisli especially 
to pay my tribute to the generosity and fuend- 
liness of Buddhist priests and scholars 

He also says — 

The mam ideas and titles applied heie to 
Amida are found also in that most w onderful 
Buddhist book of the first century of our era, 
the Hokkekyo, or Lotus Scripture, winch lias 
done so much for Japan Bucldliism, in fact, 
came into the w^orld setting forth as an ideal a 
compassion which is in itself di\ me 

“As, recking nought of self, a mothei’s lo\e 
Enfolds and cherishes her only son, 

So through the world let th}’' compassion mo\t 
And compass living creatures every one, 

Soaring and sinking in unietteied hbert}’', 

Free from ill-will, purged of all enmity ^ 

'—Satta Nipata, a very eaih Pah woik 

This ideal was very soon deified , had it not 
been incarnate in the life ot Sakyamniii himself ** 

As legards the fact of sin Mr Sautideis 
observes — 

Buddhism honestlj" faces the fact of sm— and 
it IS because of this that other critics call it 
pessimistc— but it also holds out the promise of 
escape from sm—Nirvana, or the Pure Land of 
Amida, m both of which sin as w^cll as sufieimg 
are done away 

In the writer’s opinion Buddhism has 
been in the past undoubtedly a mighty 
power in social as well as individual life— 
a fact to which Lord Ronaldsliay boie 
testimony on the occasion of the opening 
of the Buddhist Viliat a m Calcutta which 
enshrines a body relic of the Buddha Mr 
Saunders says — 

I need not remind you that Buddhism first 
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H F Lord Ronaklshay on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India handing over the Casket contain 
mg the Buddhist Relic to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
the President of the Moh ibodhi Society, Calcutta 

united India, tamed the fierce peoples of the 
North-West Frontier and of Turkestan, made 
China gieat, and in the person ofShotoku Taishi 
bi ought Japan out of barbarism into biilliaiit 
cn ilization Its teaching of the unity of human 
life IS one that is still sorely needed, and we 
Christians need to confess with shame how little 
hold our religion has as vet upon national and 
international life Why should we not welcome 
Buddhists as partneis in the great task which 
faces the dim ch ^ It is onl} so that the spirit 
of God can pass freely between us , oi, to be 
less mystical and put it m theproveib, “What 
the dickens is the use of salt if it remains in the 
salt cellai 


C. Vijiaragliava Chariar. 

Prof P Seshadti contiibiites to Every- 
mans Review his personal reminiscences of 
Mr. C Yijiaraghava Chariai, the 
president-elect of the Indian National 
Congiess Says he — 

Very few men of distinction are also endow^ed 
with such a fine build of the body , the propor- 
tions of his height and size are an admirable 
expression of his gieatness To see him is to 
exclaim with the poet that he is like 



The Casket containing the Buddhist Relic found at 
Bhattuprolu Stupa 

Some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 

Swells from the rale, and midway leaves 

the storm, 

Though round its breast the i oiling clouds 

are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head 

In a large crowd of men it should be a very 
light task to single him out as a person oi 
eminence 

Mr Seshadn gives prominence to two 
features of Ins heio 

He IS, of course, well-known for the courage 
and spirit of his politics, but w^hat struck me 
most wms the great intellectual power behind 
him Whatever subject he studied, he studied 
with a breadth and thoioughiiess which might 
well be the envy of younger people Many oi 
his visits to me were also in connection with 
my own private library and when he took 
some books relating to any matter, I was amaz- 
ed with the manner in which he had mastered 
them fiom cover to cover When he entered 
into a discussion of their details which he inva- 
riably did on the occasion of returning them, it 
was even difficult to keep pace with him I 
have a very vivid recollection of a set of books 
he borrowred from me on Universities and higher 
education, when the Hindu University Bill was 
on the anvil of the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil, and he was a member, and was looking 
forwmrd keenly to the discussion on the subject. 
It was with a big bundle of books in his mighty 
grasp, including such diverse volumes as New- 
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man’s Rise and Progress of Unucisities and 
Principal James’ Education and Statesmanship 
itt India, held across his capacious chest that he 
departed late m the morning, after a talk of some 
hours, and returned a week latei,to entei into a 
minute discussion of the contents of the volum- 
es Many of them had only a very indirect 
bearing on the question of the Hindu University 
Bill, but that was his comprehensive vvaj" of 
studying a subject It was a similar impression 
left upon me when we happened to talk on more 
than one occasion, on the Hon Air V S Srini- 
vasa Sastri’s Post-Puberty Alan lage Bill at the 
time it was introduced into the Council and it 
was the topic of general discussion everyvvheie 
His information on the subject was encyclopae- 
dic, and he suggested m the course of the dis- 
cussion, aspects of the question which could 
not ordinarily strike its critics, whether the3" 
were favourable or adverse to the measure 
There was matter enough for a whole tieatise 
in what he said on all the occasions 

Mr Yijiaraghavachariar has singularly wide 
and profound knowledge of English Historv’' 
and politics and he talks of them with 
the familiarity of one who has actually taken 
part in the events Serious history, biography 
and memoir, documentary evidence and contro- 
versy, theie is not one aspect of the political 
life of Britain with which he is not saturated, 
and one may suppose it to be responsible in no 
small measure, for the strength and robustness 
of his political creed, as well as foi the ability of 
his debates in Council 

The continued seriousness of Afr Vijiara- 
ghavachariar’s conversation is itself a strong 
indication of his intellectual tastes \ ou go to 
visit him an evening and e:xpect relaxation in 
conversation but he can never be frivolous and 
topics like the weather and the season are 
tabooed from his conversation ^ One serious 
subject after another is started for discussion 
with perennial freshness and energy and if you 
are not game enough for it, you are bound to 
feel thoroughly disappointed and uncomfortable 
I recall an interesting incident characteristic of 
his keen intellectual tastes , there was an abrupt 
visit from him one morning and I was wondei- 
ing what had happened when it turned out that 
he only wanted from me a particular passage 
from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ^ 

The innate modesty and sensitiveness 
of the hero of Salem come out m the 
following paragraph — 

Mr Vijtaraghavacharya’s name is indis- 
solubly connected with some of the stirring 
episodes of Salem history m the earlier decades, 
but apparently, they have also painful reminis- 
cences for him and he has always avoided 
discussing or even mentioning them I have 
heard from one of his most intimate friends, 
now gathered to the dead, that he always liked 
reticence to be observed about the matter A 


study of all the old papeis coticeiiKd, has how- 
ever made me realise the giealiiess oi his pciso- 
nahty in a very vivid measiiic Ihe actual facts 
redound to his glorv , in ever gicatei mtasiuc, 
than IS popularly known and it is pi oof ol his 
emotional tenderness of iiatuic, not usually 
suspected that he should be unw illing to talk oi 
them \ny other pel son would piobahly have 
paraded in season and out oi season, the sacii- 
tice and heroism called out by the ineidents and 
acknowledged even by his enemies, and peise- 
cutois of the vvoild oi the oilieial biueaiiertiey 
of the time 


The Wadias as Shipbuildeis. 

“Early Ships and Slnppiim m Indian 
Seas,” the heading of the leadei in the 
Decembei nurabet ot the Ituhnn and 
Eastern Ens^ineci, led us to think ol 
Indian shipping in the Hindu, Enddhist, 
Musalman and Maiatha peiiods ol Indian 
history, treated of in Ui Kadhakumud 
Mookerjee’s book on the subject and in 
the late Mi G Y [oshi’s articles in the 
Modern Rex lew for Febiuai 19t)S I’lit the 
article relates to '^tlie giovvth ol liuiopean 
shipping m the development of ticuk and 
hmpiie with India ’’ Ineulentalh it tells 
of the vvoik clone In the Wachas of 
Bombay 

Before dealing v\ith the ad\ent ol steam 
navigation m the Hast, leieience shoulil lie made 
to the extcnsiv^e shipbuilding industn, wliicdi m 
thelatei eighteenth and eaih nineteenth ecxi- 
tunes iiounshed both in Calcutta and Bombay, 
and the teak-built ships iiom India luul a fine 
reputation m the Biiiish \a\ \ In Bombay, 
the mdustiy was cntuely m natne hands and 
the well known Paisce iamih—thc Wadtiis— 
own the foundations of then fortune to shipbuild- 
ing Seth Low ]cc Xussei waiijee Wacha was the 
first to demonstiate that woik on I mopean 
lines could be effieicntly earned out b\ \sialies 
and it IS probable that these Paisi-built ship axe 
w^hat the Frenchman Sohy ns relerred to in his 
work, Les Hindotts, quoted on pige 11 1 of the 
April issue of the Ixi)iA\ v\I> Lvsn r\ L\oi\i i k 
D m mg the years they practised the shipwright’s 
art, the Wadias pioditcccl some bob men-of- 
vvai, laige and small, and otliei vesseds The 
men-of-vvai were constructed to the ciders of 
the East India Company and give complete satis- 
faction for then stout and seaworthy tjualities 
The firm was awaided a gold medal by the 
Company and a giant ol an extensive estate ill 
Salsette, near Bombaya which lemams in the 
possession of the family to this clay With true 
Parsee foresightedness Seth Niisseiwaniee had 
apparently “two strings to his bow,” and it is 
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on recoid that Napoleon the (h-eaL, dccoiated 
limi with the Legioii-of-IIonour in return for 
services rendeied to the Fiencli Government , 
whether these took the form ol much needed 
aid to the bat tle-woin ships ot Suftren history 
IS silent 

How to Meet High Puces. 

In the opinion of Prof B K Bhatta- 
chaiya as expressed m the Indian Renew, 

There IS no reason whate\er to take alarm 
at the use of prices as such, pro\ided every othei 
factor of life has adpisted itselt to the new scale 
of the cost ol living The point which should 
engage the attention of every public man is 
whethei wages have kept pace wnth the rise in 
the cost of living Public men in India have 
adopted the wrong method of tackling the 
problem— a begging campaign for legislation 
of all sorts, legislation to stop piofiteeimg, 
legislation to stop cuirency inflation, legislation 
to stop e\poits, etc While no one denies the 
efficacy of legislation to bring about atempoiaiy 
alle\iation oi the suileiings ol the hard pressed, 
there is a pressing necessity of widening the 
mental lion/on to look a good man> }ears 
ahead What can legislation in India do to stem 
the tide of inci easing prices which is sweeping 
over the whole of the world ’ India is fortunate 
in that the rise has been greater in foreign coun- 
tries, but hairing this clifleience in degiee which 
may be made up an\ da} , the use in prices is due 
to a group of woild wude factors wdiich cannot 
be conti oiled by induidual national endea- 

YOUIS 

He suggests many ways of tackling the 
problem ot high prices ‘^IIa\e legislation 
by all means,” sa\s he, “but legislation 
should be made not the only means to the 
end but one of many ” 

We have to attack the pioblem at its very 
root If the piohteer is lesponsible foi our 
miser} we should learn to do without him The 
simple thing foi consumers to do is to come to- 
gether and "eliminate the ofliciotis middleman 
The principle ot co-operation has heene\tensi\el3 
applied in the West to remedy this evil and 
traders feel the pinch of competition so much 
that the} speak disparaging!} of the ‘piice-cut- 
ting’hinfaiFco-opeiatue societies m almost every 
number of a trader^s journal The world-wude 
rise in the cost of living signifies that the demand 
has increased in relation to supph^ This may be 
explained b}" diminished procluctivity or a diver- 
sion of the supply to foreign lands Here again 
the co-operative mo\ement can piovide a most 
effective w’^eapon Let the producers— the small 
farmers of India— combme Co-operation has 
showm wffiat an amount of success attends 
the endeavours of agriculturists when they 


oigainse themselves into a society w^’orking foi 
the common good What is impossible for the 
small peasant is possible for a combination of 
peasants The Co-operative Producers’ Society 
can improve production, can sell the products of 
the members to the best advantage, and linked 
with the Consumers’ Society, it will go a great 
way in lelieving distress 

Another lemedy winch the writer 
suggests IS the multiplication of mdiustries 

A good deal of the prevailing distress is due to 
the fact that wages have not kept pace with 
prices It is often forgotten by many that wages 
are meiely a certain set of prices, the prices of so 
much labour If the price of laboui does not 
increase wuth the price of other commodities, 
the purchasing power of the labourers will dimi- 
nish Wfliy is it then that labourers are in the 
unenviable position of being the owners of a 
commodit} selling cheap while the owners of 
other commodities are getting fat prices for 
their w ares ’ The fact is that the demand for 
laboui has not increased compared to the sup- 
ph" of other commodities, or the supply of 
labour has not diminished as compared to the 
supply of other commodities The remedy lies m 
more industries The old story of shy capita- 
lists will no longer bear repetition m these 
days of rapid companj- promoting What is 
wanted at the present day is more hirers of 
labour 

One more remedy is suggested by the 
writer winch m his opinion requires imme- 
diate and umveisal adoption It is to 
educate the labourers, so that they may 
be able to bargain for better wages, to 
organise themselves, to have strike funds, 
and generally to stand fast to their rights 

The members of the last Industrial Commis- 
sions complained of a general scarcity of labour 
m India This may be said more truly of 
skilled labour than of ordinary unskilled labour 
There is neveitheless some scarcity of labour m 
the tea gardens and the collieries The risk and 
irksomeness of the work which has to be done 
in these places is a factor w^hich scares labour 
away from them , not that the labourers are 
unwullmg to wmrk in a tea garden or a mine 
but because the wages paid to them ate not 
enough to compensate them for the incon- 
■^enietice and trouble which the tea garden coolie 
oi the coal mine employee suffers from The 
proper way of putting the problem is to say 
that the w^ages paid m a tea garden or a coal 
mine is not enough to attract labour The fact, 
however, that the labourers are available in 
spite of this drawback speaks for the short- 
sightedness of labour The want of bargainmg 
capacity and a reserve w^-hicli they can fall back 
upon IS the only explanation of fact that the 
Indian labourers are satisfied with the small 
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remuneration tbey receive Unless education 
permeates the wide ranks of labour in India, the 
labourers will not realise the miserable straits 
to which they have been reduced The most 
important factor which insures a successful 
strike IS the existence of a fund with Vfhich to 
relieve the indigent strikers This fund can be 
built up slowly by concerted action and out of 
small individual savings clubbed together 
Education teaches the labourer to make pro- 
vision for the future The strikes of the present 
day are significant of an awakening winch has 
come very late but not too late in the day Will 
not the leaders of Indian politics turn their 
attention to the educating of the large number 
of Indian labourers that they may stand fast 
to their rights ^ 

Loss of Mental Harmony and Physical 
Degeneration. 

In the Hindustan Review Mr Pramatha 
Nath Bose rightly remarks that “a sound, 
well balanced, peaceful state of mind is as 
essential for health as wholesome food in 
sufficient quantity, fresh air, and free 
drainage ’’ In support of his opinion he 
quotes the Yoga-Vasishtha 

^^When the ordinarily calm mind is agitated, 
proper perception fails and the prana (vital 
current) flies from its even path and takes a 
wrong course The food which settles itself 

down in the stomach amidst such commotion is 
transformed into diseases If this primary 
cause is arrested at its root (the mind), all 
diseases will be cured If the mind becomes 
purified with true SatUa (harmony), the prana 
will begin to circulate freely throughout the 
body, the food will be pioperly digested, and 
then no diseases will arise 

This statement of Vasishtha’s, says he, is 
confirmed by the researches of modern 
science He quotes the following, but 
strangely enough does not mention the 
name of the authority 

‘‘Suppose half a dozen men m a room One 
feels depressed, another remorseful, and another 
ill-tempered and jealous, another cheerful, 
another benevolent It is a wmrm day, and they 
perspire Samples of their perspiration are 
placed in the hands of the psycho-physicist 
Under examination they reveal all those emo- 
tional conditions distinctly and unmistakably 
Each unpleasant or bad emotion produces its 
own peculiar poison, which has an ill effect upon 
the individual physically But ideas and memo- 
ries kill energy Of all the chemical products of 
emotions that of guilt is the worst If a small 
quantity of the perspiration of a person suffer- 
ing from feelings of that kind be placed m a 


glass tube, and exposed to contact w itli sclenic 
acid, it will turn pink Foi each bad emotion 
there is a corresponding chemical change m the 
tissues of the body, which IS hfe-depressmg and 
poisonous, wdiile every good emotion makes a 
life-pionioting change ” 

He lays stress on the immense hygienic 
value of the development of good emo- 
tions, especially of benevolence 

The insistence wnth w Inch all Eastern, espe- 
ciallj’' Indian sages, have inculcated them shows 
the depth of then wasdom and picscieiice They 
did not rest content with the meie ioimulation 
of precepts and maxims, but oulcied the daily 
life of the people so that tlic}^ ma> be i educed to 
practice and ingrained in the noimal Hindu 
constitution 

Thiough the influence of model n cnihsatpoii, 
on the one hand these piactices are lalling nto 
desuetude and with them the hamc oi mind 
beneficial to health they piomoted, and on the 
other hand, emotions and impulses such as 
selfishness, greed, jealousy and won\ are gam- 
ing strength to an extent wdnch is inimical ^to 
mental harmony and, therefore, to health The 
propagation of the gladiatorial \ icw of life, of 
the perverse creed of unlimited competition, the 
creed of “can I kill thee or canst thou kill me,’’ 
of false notions of equalit}^ and of silh idea that 
the progress, the happiness, the salvation of 
man lies in multiplying his wants and desiics, 
and the appliances to meet and satish them, is 
leading to the leplacement of the ichgion of 
by that of enmity, and is desti()}ing that 
harmonious, tranquil, contented and bencwoleni 
state of mind, which has been a maikcd char- 
acteristic of out people and winch must lin\e 
influenced their health favotuabh 

Mr Bose proceeds to show how clilfeieiit 
classes of our society have sufteicd fiom 
modern ^‘civilisation” 

The upper classes lia^e been the greatest 
sufferers from this cause The puces of the indi- 
genous necessaries of animal existt-iice ha\e been 
doubled, trebled, or c\cn (luadrupled m some 
parts within the last ii\e or six decades But 
the means of the majorit} of the middle class 
has not increased in an\ thing like the same pto- 
portion To add to the tiagcd> oi the situa- 
tion, their “progtess” alter the \U&tein fashion 
has created tastes and wantsfoi Ihegiatifica- 
tion of which more means is needed than was 
necessary when the\ were content with the 
indigenous way of Ining Then stiuggle for 
existence has thus been mtensificd to such an 
extent as to make then life an endless lound of 
trouble and anxiet}^ The cankci-wonn of care 
eats into their 'v itals, and they become mental 
and physical w recks 

Even m the prosperous section of the Xco- 
Indian community, there aie numbers who are 
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also stf angels to peace and tranquillity of mind 
The Hindu ideal oi keeping down wants and of 
plain living being replaced by the Western ideal 
of multiplying wants and of luxurious living the 
cult of the worship of Mammon is spreading 
fast He is very hard to please and is never 
satisfied He exacts numerous sacrifices from 
his votaries, health being one of them They are 
in perpetual whirl They can never have 
enough, have no time foi anything except for 
money making, no time for meditation and 
introspection All day long then mind is pei- 
turbed, and the}”^ have huiried toilet, hurried 
bath and hurried meals No wondei so many 
of them become lifelong victims of dyspepsia, 
insomnia, diabetes, neurosis or rheumatism 

The strain on the mind begins eaily with 
school life Formerly, the school hours (morn- 
ing and afternoon) were suited to the climate 
The students were under no necessity to bolt 
their meals and run to school, but could take 
them leisurely and had sufficient test afterwards 
for proper digestion They had but few text 
books and the range of their studies was very 
restiicted 

Of all the emotions that distmb mental har- 
mony and affect health most seriously probably 
the worst are anger and feai To be healthy 
one’s aim should be to be ‘‘Bita-raga-bhaya- 
krodha” devoid of attachment, fear and angei 
Speaking generally, the average Neo-Indiaii lias 
but a small share of the good temper and self- 
control of his ancestors In matters pertaining 
to his health, fear also has got a greater hold 
on him He is m mortal dread of chills and of 
the myriads of germs that people the air and the 
water Caution within limits is commcadable 
But excessive caution degeueiates into coward- 
ice which IS mimical to sound health Its evil 
efiects ate wcll-illustratcd by an xArab fable 
Once upon a time, a traveller met the plague 
going to Cairo, and asked what was the object 
of his visit “To kill tliiee thousand people,” 
rejoined the plague After sometime the traveller 
happened to meet the plague on its return 
journey and complained thirty thousand had 
been killed ‘T am not responsible for that,” 
protested the plague, I only killed thiee thou- 
sand The other twenty-seven thousand died of 
fright at my ai rival ” Goethe says that 
“Napoleati \isited those sick oi the plague to 
show that the man who could vanquish fear 
could conquer the plague as well ” ^^And he was 
right,” adds the poet, ^‘’tis incredible what force 
the will has in such cases , it peiietiates the 
body and profits it m a state of activity which 
repels all hurtful influences, whilst fear invites 
them ” 

Asia and India in the West and 
in the East. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
12 


from “The World of Cnltnre’’ section of the 
Collegian 

French Friends of Asia 

We are informed by Professor P Masson- 
Oursel of the University of Pans that the 
intellectual leaders of France have set on foot a 
movement with the specific object of propagat- 
ing Asian culture among the French people 
and French culture among the Oriental nations 
The society, of which M Senart is president, 
M M Sylvam Levi, P Pelliot, and A Tirman 
ate vice-presidents andM le Comte d’ Aiguy is 
general secretary, is called Association Fraiicaise 
des Amis de VOiient The office is located at 
Musee Guimet, Place d’lena, Pans Member- 
ship is of three grades with fees of 500, 25 and 
5 francs per annum 

The Alleged Pessimism of the Hindus 

The mischief done by Max Muller to the 
woild of cultuie IS discussed by Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar in an article on ^‘The Joy of Life in Hindu 
Social Philosophy'” published in the AsianReview 
of Tokyo ( July 1920 ) According to the writer 
Muller’s India— What Can it Teach Us ^ is 
responsible for the mam body of sins committed 
by scholars in their appraisal of Hindu attam- 
iiients 

CONTEMPORVRV INDIA IN NORWIY 

Norwegians are taking interest in the events 
of India Thft U Kens Revy^ a weekly of Chris- 
tiana, has published thiee papers by Sudhindra 
Bose These were translated by Captain Dr. 
Martin L Reymond of Iowa State University 

The Universities of Europe and America. 

The wntei of the “Woild of Culture^’ 
section m the Collegian writes — 

It IS high tune foi Young India to learn to 
discriminate between foieign universities There 
are universities and universities in the Western 
world It IS well known that graduates of 
Indian universities are admitted to the post- 
graduate classes even of some of the highest 
universities m the United States This implies 
that the ordinary colleges of India, at any rate 
m the liberal arts and sciences, are of the same 
academic rank as those of the American Univer- 
sities The fact acquire a special significance 
only if we adequately realize that the so-called 
universities of the United States, not excluding 
the highest ones, especially in the under-graduate 
department, are no higher than the high schools 
of Prance and Germany In other words, none 
but a giaduate of Indian or American universi- 
ties could pi o fit ably be a member of the first 
year class, say, of the University of Pans, On 
the continent an undergraduate student really 
does what is generally described as post-gradu- 
atework m India and the United States. 
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India's Morals in International Trade. 
According to the same writer, 

The New York Times invites the attention of 
American exporters to the report of U S Consul 
E V Richardson (at Karachi) to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington D C “Indian 
merchants of standing,” writes he in part, “are 
fully as reliable from a credit standpoint as 
British or Continental firms Their financial 
resources are in many cases laige and their 
regard for the ethics of commerce punctiliously 
faithful ” 

Wider Activities for College Students 

At present “debating unions, students’ 
libraries and cricket and tenuis clubs are 
generally the only outlets foi the activities 
of college students outside their class- 
rooms ” In the pages of Indian Education 
Mr K S Abhyankai suggests some addi- 
tional outlets for the eneigies of students 

The organisation of co operative stoies is 
another form of activity valuable not only for 
its economic benefits but also for the training it 
gives m business method and in administrative 
ability It also fosters a spirit of self-help and 
mutual service In the last week of March 
1919, there was held a students’ co-operative 
conference in Calcutta, which was attended by 
principals, professors and students This, we 
believe, was the first students’ co-operative 
conference in this country and Bengal deserves 
to be congratulated A strong central com- 
mittee was formed at the time of the conference 
for the establishment of a college stores oigani- 
sation Sir P C Roy is the chairman of this 
committee, and according to the promoters of 
the scheme the movement will he made to touch 
all the colleges m Bengal We in Bombay are 
still far behind m this respect 

A form of activity outside the college is the 
formation of social service leagues Even 
to-day students occasionally undertake social 
service They help m collecting famine relief 
funds, conduct night schools, establish poor 
boys’ funds, etc , etc What is required is better 
organisation and a consequent continuity of 
work Proper guidance by the professors is 
also necessary 

The professors will have to exercise great 
tact in supervismg and guiding all these activi- 
ties The students must look up to them as to 
a faend on whose judgment they rely They 
should wilhnglycome to them and seek guidance, 
and not feel reluctant to ask the advice of their 
professors 

Fmally, as regards college magazines, I have 
never been able to understand why there should 
be so many pages for English articles and so 
few for vernacular ones If students take to 
writmg after they leave college, they will, m the 


majority of cases, write in the vernaculars and 
should be trained to do so while at college 


Indian Political Capacity 

In the senes of ai tides contubiited to 
“Arva” by Sn Atiiobindo Ghose in dctence 
of Indian ciiltuie he has “spoken lutheito 
of the greatness of Indian cuilisation in 
the things most inipoitant to human 
cultuie, those activities that laise man to 
his noblest potentialities as a mental, a 
spiritual, religious, intellectual, ethical, 
aesthetic being, and in all these niatteis 
the cavillmgs of the ciitics bieak down 
befoie the height and laigencss and pro- 
fundity revealed when we look at the 
whole and all its paits in the light of a 
true understanding of the spiiit and inten- 
tion and a dose discerning icgaid on the 
actual achievement of the culture Theie 
is revealed not only a great civilisation, 
but one of the half dozen greatest of which 
we have a still existing recoid ” 

But there are many who would admit the 
greatness of the achieiemcnt of India in the 
things of the mind and the spiut, but would 
still point out that she has fiukd in life, her 
culture has not resulted in a stioiig, successlul 
or progressne organisation ot life such as 
Europe shows to us, and that in the end at 
least the highest part of hei mind tinned away 
from life to asceticism and an inactn c and v. orld- 
shunning pursuit bj’' the inclu idual of Ins per- 
sonal spiritual salvation Or at most she has 
come only to a certain point and then tbcie has 
been an arrest and decadence 

In order to give the leadei an exact idea 
of the seriousness of this charge the 
writer observes — 

This charge weighs with an especial hcaii- 
ness in the balance todaj because the modern 
man, even the modern cultured man, is or tends 
to be to a degree quite unprecedented pohttcun 
zoon, a political, economic and social being 
valuing above all things the cfiiciency ot the 
outward existence and the things of mind and 
spiiit mainly, when not exclusivelj, ioi their 
aid to humanity’s vital and mechanical pro- 
gress he has not that icgard ot the ancients 
which looked up tow’ards the highest heights 
and regarded an achievement in the things of 
the mind and the spirit with an unquestioning 
admiration or a deep veneration tor its own sake 
as the greatest possible contribution to human 
culture and progress And although this modern 
tendency is exaggerated and ugly and degrad- 
ing m its exaggeration, mimical to humanity’s 
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spiritual evolution, it lias this much of tiuth 
behind it that while the first value of a cultuie 
IS its power to raise and enlarge the internal 
man, the mind, the soul, the spirit, its sound- 
ness IS not complete unless it has shaped also 
his external existence and made of it a rhythm 
of advance towards high and great ideals This 
IS the true sense of pi ogress and there must be 
as part of it a sound political, economic and 
social life, a power and efficiency enabling a 
people to sm vive, to gto vv and to move securely 
towards a collective peifection, and a vital elas- 
ticity and lesponsiveness that will give looni 
foi a constant advance m the out waid expres- 
sion of the mind and the spa it It a culture does 
not serve these ends, then theie is evidently a 
defect somewhere cither in its essential concep- 
tions or its wholeness or in its application that 
will seriously detiact from its claims to a com- 
plete and integral value 

He then asks “To what then does the 
charge brought against Indian cultuie 
as an agent of the life power amount and 
what IS its justification and replies — 

It amounts to this that India has always 
shown an incompetence foi any lice or sound 
political organisation and has been constantly a 
divided and foi the most part of her long histoiy 
a subject nation, that her economic S3^btem 
whatever its bygone meats, if it had any, re- 
mained an inelastic and static order that led m 
modern conditions to poverty and failure and 
her society and ttnprogicssive hierarchy, caste- 
ridden, full of semi-barbaric abuses, only fit to be 
till own on the sciap-heap among the bioken 
rubbish of the past and replaced by the freedom, 
soundness and peifection or at least the pro- 
gressive perfectibility ot the Euiopeaii social 
order 

He holds that “it is necessary to re- 
establish the leal facts and their meaiimg 
and afteiwards it will be time to pass 
judgment on the political, the economic 
and the social aspects of Indian cultuie '' 
In the article published in the October 
issue the writer deals with the political 
aspect of Indian cultuie 

The legend ot Indian political incompetence 
has arisen fiom a false view of the historical 
development and an insufficient knowledge of 
the ancient past of the country It has long 
been currently supposed that she passed at once 
from the freer ty'pe of the primitive Aryan oi 
Yedic social and political organisation to a sys- 
tem socially marked by the despotism of the 
Brahmin theocracy and politically hy an abso- 
lute monarchy of the oriental, by which is meant 
the Western Asiatic, type and has remained fixed 
m these two things for ever after That sum- 
mary reading ot Indian history has been des- 


tioyed by a more careful and enlightened 
scholarship and the facts are of a quite different 
nature It is true that India never evolved 
either the sciambling and burdensome indus- 
trialism or the parliamentary oiganisation 
of freedom and self-styled demociacy charac- 
teristic of the bourgeois or Yaisliya period of 
the cycle of European progiess But the time 
IS passing when the uncritical praise of these 
things as the ideal state and the last word 
of social and political progress was fashion- 
able, their defects are now visible and the 
greatness ol an oiiental civilisation need not 
be judged by the standard of these western 
developments Indian scholars have attempted 
to lead the modern ideas and types of demo- 
ciacy and even a parliamentary system into 
the past of India, but this seems to me an 
ill-judged endeavour There was a strong 
demociatic element, if we must use the western 
terms, m Indian polity and even institutions 
that present a certain analogy to the parlia- 
mentary form, but in reality these features 
were ot India’s own kind and not at all the 
same thing as modem parliamentarism or 
demociacy And so considered they are a 
much moic remarkable evidence of the political 
capacity of the Indian people in their living 
adaptation to the ensemble of the social mind 
and body of the nation than when we judge 
them by the ver}^ dittcient standard of wes- 
tern society and the peculiar needs of its 
cultural cy cle 

The different stages of political evolution 
are then described m some detail First 
existed or grew up the tribal system 

It was a clan or tiibal sj-stem founded 
upon the eqality of all the freemen of the 
clan or race It was not at first firmly founded 
upon the territorial basis, the migratory ten- 
dency was still in e\idence, and the land 
was known by the name of the people who 
occupied it, the Ktiiu countr^^ or simply the 
Kurus, the Mala\a countiy or the Malavas 
After the fixed settlement within determined 
boundaries, the system of the clan or tribe 
continued, but found a basic unit or consti- 
tuent atom in the settled village commumt^^ 
The meeting of the people, vicafi, assembling 
foi communal deliberation, for sacrifice and 
woiship or as the host for wmr, remained for 
a long time the power-sign of the mass body 
and the agent oi the active common life with 
the king as the head and representative, but 
long depending even ailei his position became 
hereditary on the assent of the people for 
his formal election or confirmation 

This was followed by the development 
of the heieditary principle 

The hereditary principle emerged at an 
early stage and mcreased constantly its power 
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and Kold on tlie society until it became eveiy- 
where the basis of the whole organisation 
of its activities A hereditary Lingship was 
established, a poweiful pimcely and wairior 
class appealed, the rest of the people weie 
marked olf as the caste of traders, artisans 
and agriculturalists and a subject or menial 
caste was added, piobably as the result of 
conquest, of servants and laboureis The 
predominance from eaily times of the leligious 
and spiritual tendency in the mind of the 
Indian people brought about at the top of the 
social system the giowth of the Brahmin 
order, priests, scholars, legists, repositoiics 
of the sacred loie of the Ye&s, a de\elopnient 
parallelled elsewhere but here given an un- 
equalled permanence and definiteness and 
supreme importance In other countiics with a 
less complex mentality this predominance might 
have resulted in a theocracy but the Brahmins 
in spite of then ever inci easing and finally pic- 
dominant authority did not and could not 
usurp in India the political powei As sacro- 
sanct piiests and legists and spiritual pieceptors 
of the monarch and the people they exeicised a 
very considerable influence, but the real or 
active political power remained with the king, 
the Kshatriya aiistociacy and the commons 

The wiiter has thus described an unique 
feature of Indian Political and Social 
development 

A peculiar figure foi some time was the Rishi, 
the man of a higher spiritual experience and 
knowledge, born in any of the classes, but 
exercising an authority by Ins spiiitual peison- 
ahty over all, reveied and consulted by the lung 
of whom he was sometimes the religious pic- 
ceptor and in the then fluid state of social 
evolution able alone to exercise animpoitant 
role in evolving new basic ideas and effecting 
direct and immediate changes of the socio- 
religious ideas and customs of the people It 
was a marked feature of the Indian mind that 
it sought to attach a spiritual meaning and a 
religious sanction to all, even to the most 
external social and political circumstances of us 
life, imposing on all classes and functions an 
ideal, not except incidentally of rights and 
powers, but of duties, a rule of their action and 
an ideal way and temperament, character, 
spirit m the action, a dharma with a spuitual 
significance It was the work of the Rishi to 
put this stamp enduringly on the national 
mmd, to prolong and perpetuate it, to discover 
and interpret the ideal law and its piactical 
meaning, to cast the life of the people into the 
well-shaped ideals and significant foinis of a 
civilisation founded on the spiritual and religious 
sense 

We are next told that 

Among a certain numbei of the Indian peoples 


the republican form finally asset ted its hold 
and proved itself capable of a strong and settled 
organisation and a long duiatioii lasting 0 '\er 
many centuries In some cases thej" weie 
governed by a demociatic assembly, in more by 
an oligaichical senate 

There is an inteiesting dictum of Bitddlia that 
so long as the lepubhcan institutions weie 
maintained m their purity and \igoiii, a small 
s. ate of this kind would itmaiu m\ mtible e\cn 
by the arms of the powtriul and ambitious 
Magadlian monaiclu’', and this opinion is 
amply confirmed by the political writeis who 
consider the alliance ol the lepublies the most 
solid and valuable political and mihiarj 
support a king could haie and ad\ise then 
reduction not so much by the force of arms, 
as that w^otild haie a veiy preeai ions chance 
of success, but by Machia\elhan means, —-sinu- 
lar to those actual^" emplojed in Greece by 
Philip of Macedon,— aimed at undeimining 
then mieinal unity and the cflicicnc}' oi then 
constitution 

These republican states weie already long 
established and in\3gorous functioning m the 
sixth century before Chtist, contempoiai}^ 
theiefoie with the bnlliant but ephemeral anil 
troubled Greek city commonwealths, but this 
form of political libei t}^ m I ndia long out 
lasted the period of Gieek republican ficedom 
The ancient Indian mind, not less lei tile in 
political invention, must be consideictl superior 
to that of the meicunal and lestless Medi- 
terranean people in the capacity lor a firm 
organisation and settled constitutional order 
Some of these states appeal to ha\e enioyed 
a longei and a moie settled lustoiyof \igoi- 
ous freedom than republcan Rome, lot thew 
persisted even against the might}” empne of 
Chandiagupta and Asoka and w”ere siiU in 
existence m the early ceiitiuies oi the Chusiian 
era 

Then came the time when ^Tndia after 
the invasion of Alexander felt the need of 
a movement of unification and the repub- 
lics were factors of division stiong for 
themselves, they could do nothing for the 
oigamsation of the peninsula, too vast 
indeed foi any system of coiitecleration of 
small states to be possible 

In India as elsew”hete it was the monai- 
chical slate that grew and fmalbr held the 
field replacing all other forms of political oi- 
gamsation The republican organisation dis- 
appeared from liei histoiy and is known to 
us only by the eiidence* of coins, scattered 
references and the testimon}” of Greek observers 
and of the contemporary political waiters and 
theorists who supported and helped to con- 
firm and develop the mouaichical state 
throught India. 
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This, however, does not mean that re- 
publicanism was followed by absolutism 

Indian monarchy previous to the Maho- 
medan invasion was not, in spite of a certain 
sanctity and great authority conceded to the 
regal position and the personality of the king 
as the lepiesentative of the dnine Power and 
the guaidian of the Dharma, in any way a 
personal despotism or an absolutist autociacy 

The Indian king exercised supreme admi- 
nistiatne and ptclicial power, was in posses- 
sion of all the military forces of the kingdom 
and with his Council alone lesponsible for 
peace and war and he had too a general 
supervision and control over the good older 
and welfaie of the life of the communty, 
but his power was not personal and it was 
besides hedged m by safeguards against abuse 
and encroachment and limited by the liberties 
and poweis of other public authorities and 
mterests who were, so to speak, lesser co-part- 
ners with him in the exercise of soveieignity 
and administrative legislation and control 
He was in fact a limited or constitutional 
monarch, although the machmeij^ by which 
the constitution was maintained and the limi- 
tation ahected differed from the kind familiar 
in Euiopean history , and even the continu- 
ance of Ins lule was far more dependent than 
that of mediaeval European Lings on the conti- 
nued will and assent of the people 

A greater sovereign than the king was the 
Dharma, the religious, ethical, social, political 
juridic and customary law organically governing 
the life of the people 

Tins subjection of the sovereign power to the 
Dharma was not an ideal theory inoperative 
in practice, for the lule of the socio-religious 
law actively conditioned the whole life of the 
people and was tlieiefore a li\ing reality, and 
it had m the political field \ety large practical 
consequences It meant fiist that the king had 
not the power ot direct legislation and was 
limited to the issue of administrative decrees 
that had to be in consonance with the religious, 
social, political, economic constitution of the 
community 

The religious libeities of the commons were 
assured and could not normally be infringed by 
any secular authont}'' 

The social life oi the people was similarly free 
from autocratic mtertoience Instances of royal 
legislation in this province are lare and here too, 
when it occuried, theie had to be a consultation 
of the will of those concerned, as m the re- 
arrangement or the reconstitution of the caste 
system by the Sena kmgs m Bengal after its 
disorganisation during a long period of Bud- 
dhist predominance 

In the sphere of administration the power of 
the king was similarly hedged in by the stand- 
mg constitution of the Dhaima His right of 
taxation was limited m the most impoitant 
sources of revenue to a fixed percentage as a 


maximum and in other directions often by the 
right of the bodies representing the various ele- 
ments of the community to a voice m the matter 
and always by the geneial rule that his right to 
govern was subject to the satisfaction and good 
will of the people 

All this leads to the following conclu- 
sion — 

There could be ordinarily little or no room in 
the ancient Indian system for autocratic freak 
01 monarchical violence and oppression, much 
less for the savage cruelty and tyranny of so 
common an occiurence m the history of some 
other countries Nevertheless it w^as possible 
by the soveieign’s disregard of the Dharma 
or by a misuse of his power of administrative 
deciee, and instances occurred of the kind, though 
the worst recorded is that of a tyrant belonging 
to a foreign dynasty and in other cases any pro- 
longed outbreak of autocratic caprice, violence 
or injustice seems to have led before long to an 
effective protest or revolt on the part of the 
people The legists provided for the possibility 
of oppiession In spite of the sanctity and pres- 
tige attaching to the sovereign it was laid 
down that obedience ceased to be binding if the 
king ceased to be a faithful executor of the 
Dhaima Incompetence and violation of the ob- 
ligation to rule to the satisfaction of the people 
were m theory and effect sufficient causes for 
his removal Alanu even lays it down that an 
unjust and oppiessive king should be killed by 
his own subjects like a mad dog, and this justi- 
fication by the highest authority of the nght 
or even the duty of insurrection and legicide in 
extreme cases is sufficient to show that abso- 
lutism or the unconditional divine right of kings 
was no part of the intention of the Indian poli- 
tical system As a matter of fact the right was 
actually exercised as we find both fiom history 
and literature Another moie peaceful and more 
commonly exercised remedy was a threat of 
secession, exodus winch m most cases was 
sufficient to brmg the delinquent ruler to reason 
It is interesting to find the threat of secession 
employed against an unpopular monarch in the 
south as late as the seventeenth century, as well 
as a declaration by a popular assembly denoun- 
cing any assistance given to the king as an act 
of treason A more common remedy was de- 
position by the council of minister oi by the 
public assemblies The kingship thus constitut- 
ed pioved to be in effect moderate, efficient and 
beneficent, served well the purposes assigned to 
it and secured an abiding hold on the affec- 
tions of the people The monarchical institu- 
tion was however only one, an approved and 
very important, but not, as we see from the ex- 
istence of the ancient republics, an indispensa- 
ble element of the Indian socio-political system, 
and we shall understand nothing of the real 
principle of the system and its working if we 
stop short with a view of the regal facade and 
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fail to see what lay behind it It is there that 
we shall find the clue to the essential character 
of the whole construction 

Wanted Control on the Export of Cattle. 

The Indian Humanitarian writes — 

Those who remember the anxious days 
of November and December 1919, when it was 
said 60,000 heads of cattle were exported to 
Brazil will also see the necessity of immediate 
action both on the pait of popular leaders and 
the Government m this matter just now Letters 
have already appeared m the local press draw- 
ing attention to the advent of Brazilian agents 
amongst us for purchase of cattle, their very 
location IS given and earnest appeals are made 
to interested persons to see that no cattle are 
exported this time When we presented a memo- 
rial on this subject last January to the 
Government, we had full hopes that such a con- 
tingency would not be allowed to arise in so 
near a future and that effective measuies would 
also be devised to prevent export if purchasers 
were forthcoming We are utterly disappointed 
to find that Brazil still wants Indian cattle and 
we are so far as legislation and preventive 
measures aie concerned as distant from them 
as ever 

Government ultimately undertook an en- 
quiry in this subiect last year and announced 
that 1500 heads were sent to Brazil The figure 
was for many reasons unacceptable but the 
scare disappeared as soon as it was known that 
the authorities were looking into the whole 
thing It IS a pity no measures were adopted to 
prevent expoit of cattle for ever 

Once again therefore it becomes our duty to 
draw earnestly the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the present situation 


India and Constantinople. 

Writing m East and West on ‘^India 
and Constantinople’’ Sir J D Rees re- 
marks 

The incomparable position of Byzantium 
guarded by nature on every side against hostile 
attack, accessible on every side to the benefits 
of commercial intercourse, marks it as the 
mevitable capital of a great empire 

On the question whether or not the 
Sultan IS the Caliph his opinion is 

Whether this claim is really good or not, 
whether his religious, dynastic or official descent 
can or cannot be substantiated, there can be no 
doubt that no other potentate or person can 
put forward a better claim than the Sultan, 
and certainly an immense proportion, a large 
preponderance, of Islam considers it for Si 
practical purposes proven The Shias do not 


admit it, but they cannot put foiward any 
authorized claimant, and aiij^ claimant they 
might put forwaid, would, if only on that 
account, be opposed by the more numerous 
Sunnis, to which branch, moreover, the Indian 
Mahomedaiis for the most part belong 

The technical, indeed actual, flaws m the 
Sultan’s case are such as it would be of little use 
to indicate in a brief article intended foi geneial 
consumption, but no one acquainted w itli the 
feelings of hlahomedans will be inilnicd to imdei- 
late the status of the Ottoman Ruler as the 
geneially accepted Caliph of Islam 1 believe, 
however, that this question stns Islam less 
than that of the Sultan’s position as the cliict 
and the onl^ Mahomedan gieai powei seated 
in the incomparable city of Constantinople, 
which the ancestors of the house of Othmaii 
wrested hy aims from the last of the ilegeneiate 
Greek Empeiors 

The remarks of Sir J D Rees on the 
goodness or badness of furkish rule over 
the Arabs aie interesting 

The Turk as a matter of fact ruled them u lih 
the lightest possible hand It is a custom in 
England to regaid the Turks, oi pel haps the 
Turkish Government into which other elements 
largely enter, as all bad, but it is \eiy doubtful 
whether Asiatic jiaces always pielei a moie 
energetic and efficient goveinment Ceiamly 
our own administiation m India is not popiiLu 
in propoition to its cfiicieoey It is also ueces- 
saij to remembei that the Aloskms aie a 
religion, not a nation, and that there is among 
the followers of Islam an cqualilv by reason of 
the mere piofessioii of the faitli of Alahoniet 
which in no sense exists among the follow ets of 
different nationalities, who piofess anti call 
themselves Christians 

His conclusion is 

It IS, I believe, the case that the Caliph qias 
tion has been rather exploited for pohtieal emls 
but I agree with the eminent Ouental scholar, 
Mr Browne, in thinking that the expulsion of 
the Turks from Stamboul wmuld most eeriamly 
lead to profound and prolonged unrest through- 
out the whole Moslem world Being of this 
opinion, which is held by distingmshed authori- 
ties who have written to the press on this sub- 
ject, I cannot but hope that no theones about 
the importance of preseivmg small nationalities, 
the sacred right of self-determination, no 
prejudice against Turkey and the Tuiks and no 
religious feeling against a non-Chnstian Power, 
will avail to obscure the leally important issue 
at stake, and to bring about a decision of the 
Turkish question, which even, il it were ]iist 
and reasonable, would be violently opposed to 
our own Indian interests 
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Some Common Indian Birds. 

The Agricultural Journal of India has 
been publishing a series of yeiy interesting 
articles on “some common Indian Birds ’’ 
The coloured illustrations are beautiful 
What IS to be regretted is that nowhere, 
so far as we could see, have the vernacular 
names of the birds been given The Jour- 
nal professes to be “of India, but the 
curiosity of Indian readers is ignored al- 
together, though it IS Indian money which 
supports it 

Nerve Troubles. 

In an article on “Nerve Troubles’’ pub- 
lished in Health and Happiness, their 
causes and remedies are thus described in 
general terms 

Worry and fietfulness are to a great extent 
responsible for nerve disease Hurry and 
excitement of the modern hie only accelerate 
this state These aie the result of theunnatural 
lives we lead from day to day But this is not 
altogether incurable if one is in right earnest 
aboitt it Worrjung and fretting go with 
nervousness, but m a gieat measure may be 
stopped by just stopping them While the 


condition of the body has much to do with 
the state oi mind, it is also true that the 
mental state affects the whole being Physical 
changes are effected by varying mental atti- 
tudes, m the circulation, m respiration, and 
in digestion 

The antidote for worry and fretfulness is 
cheerfulness Good cheer is a real medicine, a 
real health measure, a remedy for many ills 
and evils It belongs to the healthy home. It 
helps mall pursuits Work is made lighter by 
it, and hard tasks are better accomplished If 
the day is a crowded one, all the more need 
for putting cheer into it 

Another very potent factor to ward of nerve 
troubles is a \ery calm and quiet sort of 
living Those that pile confusion upon confu- 
sion and causes detraction of mind should be 
avoided as far as possible The whole life 
form day to day, month to month and year 
to year should follow some method Nothing 
should be done hap-hazardly 

Vigour for the mind, health for the body, 
tone for the nerves, are m good part attain- 
able through a mental grasp of life’s real 
needs, purposes and privileges There must 
not be fruitless dissipation and frittering 
away of energy Let praise, gratitude, and 
joy take the place of complaining, gloom 
and peevishness and improvement will at 
once be seen 
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White World-Dominance. 

An aiticle in Venturer by Basil Mathews 
on “The Decline ot White World-Domi- 
nance” gives some “dry figures” relating 
to that dominance which, in his words, 
“are staggering”. 

There are on the earth some 53,000,000 square 
miles of land surface — excluding the uninhabited poles 
Of those miles 47,000,000 are under white dominance 
— or nearly nine tenths of the whole area of the world 
Of the remaining six million square miles, still more 
are now passing under white authority by the manda- 
tories of the League of Nations— and about four 
million square miles are ruled by the yellow races — 
the Chinese and the Japanese — the latter now having 
sway over Korea, Formosa, and the Pacific islands 
north of the Equator that Germany used to govern 

Yet, in the long perspectives of history 
this dominance is, in the writer’s opinion, 
a mushroom growth 


For instance, we have ]ust been celebrating the 
tercentenary of the sailing of the Mayflower But 
when the Mayflower sailed in 1620, all America save 
a few little settlements, was given up to the Red Indian 
and the bison Africa was an absolutely unknown land 
beyond its bare fringe India the West had barely 
touched with the tips of its fingers ^ and the South 
Pacific with Australasia and the Islands was beyond 
the edge of the really known world The white races 
were at that time confined to a part of Europe, 
practically besieged by Asiatic and African Islam 
( which surrounded them on the South and the South- 
East ), while the Mongol hung like a wolf on the 
Eastern flank Not till more than two centuries later 
did Livingstone and his successors open up Africa. 
The steam-engine, the industrial revolution, the electric 
telegraph and the consequent wealth ot Western 
Europe, did the rest, with the result of the stupendous 
dominance that we now see 

“Two vital and tremendous questions” 
are then asked and considered. 

If It IS so recent, is the white dominance likely to 
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endure ^ Is it, indeed, good for the world that it 
should go on ? 

Though an immence range of races took 
part in the war— the Japanese, the Indians, 
the Turks, the Arabs, the Malagasy, the 
Annamese, Senegalese, tens of thousands 
of South Africans, a hundied thousand 
Chinese, with Red Indians, south sea 
Islanders, and otheis— it was “essentially a 
war between the white races 

From the point of view of the Asiatic or the 
African, looking at it objectively, it was 
of white versus white From the Asiatic and African 
point of view it was an object lesson in the divided 
weakness and the vulnefahihty of the white races 
But the legend of white invincibility had already been 
broken by the crash of Goliath Russia at the feet of 
triumphant Japan — the David of Asia 

Furthermore m the Great War the Allies trumpeted 
through the megaphones of its world-wide propaganda 
in a hundred languages the message that the war was 
being fought by them to secure the establishment of 
the sacred principle of self determination This, we 
reiterated, was to be the dominant principle ruling the 
Peace Treaty even the Africans of German East 
Africa and the Kameruns were to have this principle 
applied to them But a sacred principle of that sort 
can have no geographical frontiers if for Africa, 
( the other races cried ) then for India if for Poland 
or Bohemia, then for Egypt 

What was more — if the white could penetrate and 
settle m Asia, the Asiatic ( they claim ) must be free 
to penetrate and settle m the lands of the white man 

Then the League of Nations Covenant emphati- 
cally asserted ( over the signatories of more than 
thirty nations ) that two mighty principles must 
dominate the new world-order first co-operation 
between nations ( the first sentence of the Covenant 
proclaims this ) and secondly the tutelage of 
backward peoples as “a sacred trust of civilization ” 
( Article xxii ) 

As a result of all these things a series 
of amazing racial and national movements 
have begun which—taken as a whole 
—•constitute, soberly viewed, the vastest 
and most levolutionary upheaval of the 
human spirit that has ever been witnessed 

We have the ‘^Asia for the Asiatic’’ movement, of 
which the Indian swadeshi ( or Home Rule ) move- 
ment, great as it is but a segment We ha\ e the 
Egyptian movement, the Pan-Iuranian movement, 
the Pan-Arabian movement, the Africa for the African 
movement We have^the uprising of the Slav world 

The writer adds that the principles of 
self-determination, of co-operation and of 
tutorship of the backward with a view to 
their freedom, which the white people have 
preached in the ears of the whole earth, 
must shatter white domination 

Looking over the \\ hole trend of the world’s life I 


have a profound and growing conviction that the 
dominance of the white by stirring up new life has 
achieved its purpose and that the time his now come 
for us to sit down as partners w ith the others at a 
Round Table of humanity at which the Indian, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the Negro will sit with 
the Slav, the Teuton, the Gaul, the American and the 
Briton 

If we, in insensate pride of place and of race, try to 
fight that world-tide we shall not simply be as futile 
as Canute, but w e shall be drew ned under the wave 
we try to resist But if we freely and Inppily accept 
the other races as our colleagues, then the wbite races, 
as the most experienced political practitioners in the 
world, will put aside domination only to rise to higher 
levels of moral leadership th m w^e ha\e e\er icliieved 
And in so doing we shall open the doors th it lead 
man into the Kingdom of Peace on Earth among men 
of Goodwill 


The Case fox Burma. 

Maung Pu, Bainster-at-Law, ably 
argues the case foi Burma in the T catmer. 
Says he 

The principal reasons put forward by the Govern- 
ment of India against granting t!ie same meiisure of 
reforms to Burma as the other Indian provinces *are 
in substance, two, viz , ( i ) Want of clectoriil experi- 
ence, and ( 2 ) Lack of suitable persons av id iblc to 
take up the posts of responsible Ministers 

He meets these objections thus 

As to the first objection it may be pointed out that 
Burmans are not total stranc’crs to electoral institu- 
tions Even m small villages — although village 
headmen have been turned into village tyr«ints by the 
British Government — ( to use the words of Professor 
Max Muller ) still there is a certain amount of self- 
government left Ihe elders decide many local 
questions for the benefit of the vill ige tniet among 
themselves, and in Upper Burma moie p irtu ularly 
those elders ( called assessors ) decide the «imuunt of 
local taxes to be contributed by e ich family', according 
to their capacity to pay ihe election of pagoda 
trustees and of municipal councillors are famili ir to 
the people, and now in almost all import int towns 
and Villages there are social and political org in '‘^at ions 
and co-operative soneties, the Committee members 
of which <ire elected annu illy by their memhtTs Ihe 
Buddhist Church is a purely democratic institution and 
the assembly of Stwglia^ not unlike C hurth i^irl a- 
nient, is in institution firmly rooted m the country 
1 he ir social customs, their religion, ind their traditions 
mark the Burmese out to be the most suit ible people 
to develop democratic institutions 

In the wrileris opimon tlieie is no real 
substance m the second ol)|ection 

Sir Reginald Cnddock, the present I leotcnant- 
Governor of Burma, himselt «uimitted th it "the back- 
wardness of Burm i con'-nts, not in Iier want of capacity, 
but m lack of experience ” No cuie ever leoins to 
swim by reading "How to Swim”, he must go into 
the water and start swimming, even if he sinks once 
or twice. Until recently the same cry was raised by 
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vested interests that no Burmans were available for 
superior responsible posts, but now a Burman is 
officiating as Chief Judge of the Chief Court , there 
are Burman District Magistrates, and District and 
Sessions Judges They have all proved themselves to 
be capable, efficient and reliable. 

As a matter of fact, the introdttctioa 
and development of political reforms m 
Burma is veiy easy. 

“It can be confidently affirmed,” said Sir Reginald 
Craddock, Lt -Gov of Burma, “that Burma is 
endowed with many advantages, notably m respect 
of those conditions which favour the development on 
democratic lines Thus she is free from those acute 
religious dissensions which militate against the co- 
operation of men of different creeds Toleration of the 
scruples and prejudices of others is a ruling tenet of her 
religion There is an entire absence of caste, and no 
marked cleavages of social distinction or occupation 
exist The man of humble birth has always been able 
to rise as high as his ability and education might carry 
him The emancipated condition of their women is a 
conspicuous characteristic ” Primary education is 
widely dif used, and the general Ie\ el of intelligence 
among the Burman masses is high. 

There is practically a uniformity of race, language 
and religion throughout Burma The Burmese pre- 
ponderate over all other races , Burmese is spoken all 
over the country from Mergui in the South, to 
Myitkynia in the North , and over eighty-five per 
cent of the population profess the Buddhist faith 


An Indictment of Britain. 

In the Venturer Miss H. M Howsm 
brings the following charges against the 
British people 

It IS an ominous fact that wherever the British in- 
fluence and interest is paramount in the processes of 
political re-adjustment the result has been national 
disintegration, forcible annexation, and the substitution 
of new tyrannies rather than the establishing of the 
principle of self-determination and freedom for weak 
and oppressed nationalities to which the British 
Government and the British people stand irrevocably 
committed We cannot regard this policy as an un- 
fortunate legacy of the war, nor as a temporary aberra- 
tion of British democracy, since it was consistently and 
aggressively operative through British Liberal di- 
plomacy in the fateful years preceding the war, with 
the betrayal of Persia as the conspicuous example and 
the abandonment of Tripoli to the Italian invader as 
hardly less infamous Neither can it be mere coinci- 
dence that whenever the spirit of political reformation 
on democratic lines begins seriously to animate an 
Eastern, particularly a Muhammedan power, the tradi- 
tional friendship of England, which decades of unpro- 
gressive Conservatism and ineffective misrule leave 
unimpaired, at once changes to an attitude of distrust 
and overt hostility The radically altered attitude of 
England towards Turkey synchronized with the social 
and political upheaval which accompanied the first 
attempt towards a democratic reform of the whole 
Turkish policy under the inspiration and guidance of 
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the much criticized party of Union and Progress, 
While admitting freely and frankly that both in point 
of policy and personnel the party inevitably laboured 
under grievous handicaps and limitations, it neverthe- 
less evinced an honesty of purpose and determination 
in the face of almost insuperable difficulties It frank- 
ly appealed to Great Britain as the traditional ally of 
Turkey and friend of fieedom for support and guid- 
ance , it was met by open animosity and such obstruc- 
tive tactics on the part of British statesmen as were 
successfully calculated to destroy all the stable ele- 
ments of reform, and leave it a prey to anarchical dis- 
solution 


“The Poet Laureate of Asia.” 

This IS the heading of an interesting 
article in the first number of Oatwaid 
Bound, a magazine which bears marks of 
being under Christian missionary influence 
The writer, Mr E J Thompson, begins 
the article by saying • 

There is a Bengali proverb that Saraswati and 
Lakshmi — the gfoddess of Learning and the Arts and 
the goddess of Wealth and Good Fortune — do not live 
together But another proverb admits an exception 
to this rule, saying that they have put by their im- 
memorial enmity in the case of the Tagores 

The first is leally a Bengali proverb, the 
second not so, though it is true of some 
Tagores 

The wiiter says “The head of the 
family, the Maharaja, is a musician and 
patron of music ” There is a Maharaja 
Tagore, no doubt, but he is not the head 
of the family, and is, moreover, too msigni- 
ficant a person to deserve mention in 
the context where it occurs Mr. Thomp- 
son is also mistaken when he takes Jyo- 
tirindranath Tagore to be the eldest 
bi other of the poet The eldest is the 
venerable Dwijendranath Tagore. 

Mr Thompson writes of Rabmdranath 
Tagore what others also have felt : 

When I first came to know Rabindranath Tagore, 
he was over fifty ^ and the first impression gained was 
of his strange resemblance to the traditional pictures 
of Christ 

No one ever comes into the circle of his friendship 
without feeling that hardly in any other man can there 
be the same fascination, to which mmd and soul and 
body have all contributed 

The writer giTes a true estimate of the 
poet’s short stories when he observes 

Education in Bengal is as bad as well can be, both 
in its native and imported fashions , and m his boy- 
hood the young Rabindranath steadfastly refused to be 
“educated ” By this has come ( I think ) a loss It 
has been a weakness that Rabindranath has written 
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on every subject under the sun and on subjects where 
no amount of delightful imagery and apt phraseology 
IS a substitute for exact and full knowledge 

Much of Rabindranath’s prolific output, then, is of 
indifferent merit, partly, as I have suggested, because 
he has often attempted work for which a disciplined 
rather than a creative intellect was needed But on 
the whole his gam from having escaped from Calcutta 
University has been immense 

To his songs must be added his short stones, his 
Galpa^Guccha or Bunches of Tales There are eight 
volumes of these Two volumes of selections ha\e 
been published in English I have never been able to 
understand why they have attracted so little notice in 
our country, for I belie\^e that there are no such short 
stories anywhere else Their \ariety is wonderful, and 
they range from sheer, unearthly imagination, as in 
Hungry Sfo7ieSf to farce, as in a Taufoi the Raim , 
from subtle psychological studies such as Livtyig o) 
Dead and Suhha to rollicking slightness such as the 
Skeleton Their popularity in Bengal is immense 


Women as Human Beings. 

Miss Maude Royden will have the 
support of enlightened womanhood all 
over the world when she observes in 
Outward Bound * 

The real inspiration of the Woman’s Movement 
all over the world is a deep resentment against an 
attitude towards us on the part of society which seems 
to us a perpetual denial of our humanity 

The denial is age-long It is found in every social 
system, m almost every religion, m almost every 
philosophy It IS indeed excluded from the first 
chapter of Genesis, but it appears in the second It is 
implied in Aristotle’s famous assertion that ^’absolute 
goodness” is for man alone — free man — and not for 
slaves 0 ) for 'momen It is assumed alike in the 
glorifying of motherhood in the East and the phrase, 
“superfluous women,” in the West St Paul affirms 
it when he writes that the head of the man is Christ, 
but the head of the woman is the man , Milton m his 
sounding verse, “He for God only, she for God m 
him’’ , our Anglican marriage service when it reminds 
the bride that she must submit herself unto her husband 
“as unto the Lord ’’ 

Even when woman is revered most, it 
IS not generally for her own personality 

The reverence paid to women in pro-Chnstian 
West or non-Christian East is given to the mother, 
not to the woman It is her sex, not her humanity, 
that justifies her existence A mother— the mother of 
a son — cannot be too greatly reverenced , has she 
not brought a man into the world? The childless 
widow IS accursed , the celibate woman an impossi- 
bility 

Motherhood is so sacred a vocation, and one which 
inevitably absorbs so much more of a woman’s life 
than fatherhood of a man’s that this deep reverence 
for the mother has largely concealed the stifling, 
aamping assumption on which it rests It is not 
possible to say things too beautiful about motherhood, 
and it IS probably true that the maternal instinct is 
present m nearly all women When one appeals to it 


one is conscious of appealing to tint which is most 
nearly universal, and most certainly sacred, in the 
nature of women all the w orld over 

It IS true, some of the greatest and 
most reverenced names m history are the 
names of women But 

Such women will be found to be revered for the 
magnitude of the sacrifices they were capable of making 
for their husbands , for the courage with which they 
won them from the grave, or for the ininiov cable deter- 
mination with which they insisted on accompanv ing 
them thither An Indian once quoted to me those 
touching words — 

“Ziz/e of my life, Deafh^s onel swo)d 
Has severed us two like a broken ivohf — » 

Severed us two who aye hut one 

Shall the flesh hve when the soul gore ” 

This, my friend assured me, was the motne behind 
sail I was wnlling to find it admirable — if the 
husband also w^as w illing to mount the p}re when his 
wife died, on the ground that the two who were realH 
one must not be severed 

“ You would despise a man who should do so, ” 
was the answer In other words, a man is alwavs a 
man, even it he ceases to be a husband , a worn in, 
however, has no further right to existence when she 
ceases to be a wife He is a human being, slie only 
a sex 

Women have been throughout the ages regarded as 
a sex and not as human beings — as “ instruments to 
another’s end,” not “ as ends in themselves ’’ 

But that IS not the woist that has 
fallen or may fall to the lot of women. 

Eastern women have good ground for their insist- 
ence that after all the East has something to teach the 
West in this matter, and something to fear from 
Western influence Women can be treated as some- 
thing even less human than a mere sex , they can bo 
regarded as machines Is the Ivast to be industrialised ’ 
And if so, IS it to be at the expense of women s h\es ! 

It is rather curious to me to heir our barbarous and 
degrading s}stem of industry denounced with fervour 
from many a pulpit and platform, and vet recommend- 
ed to the awaking East as its only salvation I have 
been assured that the population of India cannot be 
supported unless India be industrialised I find it 
difficult to believe m the face of India’s past, and I 
confess with shame that while we are denouncing her 
habit of regarding women as merel} wi\es of men and 
mothers of sons, we are encouraging a system whose 
habit is to regard them as so much cheap labour. It is, 
after all, a great thing to be a mother, ev en if it is not 
the whole of life It is a very small and pitiful thing 
to be a cog in a machine Yet mdustnahsm is claiming 
for its own to-day millions of women — girls— even 
children — not m one Eastern country only, but in 
many , in China, India, Egypt, notably in Japan 
Will these countries refuse the olter of cheap wealth m 
exchange— after all, how' costly an exchange ^ — for 
life ^ 

The problem like all our problems, is not for one 
sex only, though it presses with peculiar harshness on 
women But m fact the desire to use human beings 
not as human beings but as conveniences is common 
to all societies, ancf has disfigured alL Mercifully, tlie 
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resentment against such use is undying We all, 
however dumbly, however blindly, resent it, and at 
last rebel against it Even the highest of uses - that of 
motherhood — cannot in the end satisfy those who are, 
after all, something more than even mothers , how 
much less shall anyone rest finally content to be a 
machine, or a cog in a machine ? 


The Hellish Opium Traffic. 

Mr Basil Mathews writes m Outward 
Bound 

The opiates that are devastating China became the 
sm of Shanghai and of Canton because British 
merchants in the old days, for greed of gold, forced 
Indian opium down China’s throat with a bayonet At 
this hour opium made into morphine powder in 
Edinburgh and in London is being smuggled by 
Japanese merchants through Kobe and Yokohama into 
Canton and Peking to the besotting of China’s youth 
And New York, so recently gone dry ”, sends up its 
SOS as it finds itself at its wit’s end to deal with the 
drug victims who are in the grip of the white devil of 
opium 

The picture that he draws of the 
morphia-addict is terrible but true 

The morphia-addict is a doomed man At a very 
early stage all sense of right and wrong disappears 
The most honourable ot men, the frankest of women, will 
begin to lie with diabolical plausibility and will start 
stealing or doing any conceivable act to get the drug 
tor which his or her nerve clamours Her family may 
go to pieces , his business crumble , his clothes fall in 
rags , his body become unclean— all is forgotten The 
sole aim of the whole life of the man or woman is to get 
larger and ever larger doses of the poison 

No available adjectives, however frenzied, are half 
as sensational as the cold facts regarding the morphia- 
maniac There is not on earth any more pitiable 
or dreadful sight than the helpless victim whose very 
will IS a chained prisoner at the chariot wheel of the 
drug, as he reels down the slopes of sloth into halluci- 
nation, tortured nerve, moral corruption, to paralysis 
and lunacy — culminating m sheer putrescence of body, 
mind and soul, to which the only end is a death robbed 
even of death’s natural decency and dignity 

To Britain’s lasting shame— and also to 
India’s lasting shame that she is a helpless 
tool in Britain’s hands— it has to be 
admitted that 

The greater part of the woi hVs supply of mamifac- 
turtd opium comes from the British Isles, a7id by far 
the g} eatest opium-fields m the world are those of our 
own Empue — in India 

When we look out over the poppy fields of the 
world from the point of view of the demand made by 
Britain, we discover that last year Britain imported 
over 835,000 pounds of raw opium for manufacture, 
and that of that amount far more than a half was 
grown m India The figures are so striking that they 
may be given — 


From 

India 

Persia 

Turkey 

Arabia 


lb 

466,4.75 

30,558 

204,966 

i33>iS7 


Total . , 835,156 


Now 835,000 lb of opium (which Britain alone 
takes into its factories ) is more than si v times as much 
as the whole of the human 7 ace requires fo) its 
present medical Ueatment 

'Wes,” it may be replied, "but the importation of 
opium from India into China has been stopped by law ” 

That IS true enough, but the action of that law is 
in fact a tragic farce The Indian opium goes — m 
large part— not to China but to Britain, to America 
and to Japan Yet it reaches China ultimately Only 
a relatively insignificant fraction of it is consumed m 
those other countries For in them — most of all in 
Britain— it is manufactured into the subtler and far 
more pernicious form of "morphine,” the crystalline 
powder which in solution is used for hypodermic 
injections It is then evported largely via America 
to Japan and thence by devious subterranean smug- 
gling routes to China What is more, 1,259 chests 
of raw opium went from India to Hongkong ( British 
territory ) in 1918 and ( it appears certain ) from there 
to Macao ( Portuguese territory ), "one of the Plague 
Spots of the East,” where it was manufactured into 
morphine, and again by devious smuggling routes 
at last reached China 

Both the Far East and the Far West 
have been mating money by ruining a 
whole nation, body and soul 

The tragic blunder at the Hague Convention of 
191 2 was the failure to foresee that Japan would make 
herself the intensive stimulator of, and medium for, a 
stupendous trade in manufactured opiates The 
temptation financially is tremendous 1 he profit to 
Japan on opium smuggled into China last year was 
almost certainly nearer *1^40,000,000 than $30,000,000 
Yet the greater part of the morphine came indirectly 
from Britain, though japan has made the principal 
profit, and has also erected recently factories in For- 
mosa, in Korea, in Manchuria and South Siberia , 
while Portugal has her busy factories m Macao 

Meanwhile America, having gone "dry”, is sending 
over to China brewery after brewery "lock, stock 
and barrel/' at a capital cost of millions of pounds, to 
add the debauching of China by alcohol to her de- 
gradation by drugs 

The whole picture IS worthy of a Holbein’s brush, 
or the acid pen of a Heine or a Sv. ilt — the "civilized’’ 
peoples of the world, Britain, America, Japan and 
Portugal, sitting round the most multitudinous people 
of the world, the Chinese, and seeking to enrich 
themselves by her moral and ph> sical destruction 

The reader may very well ask, how has 
smuggling on such a terrific scale been 
practised so successfully ? Here is the 
answer 

By brilliant inventiveness and an uncanny ingenuity 
that baffles description, they contrived last year to 
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smuggle into China enough pure morphine to give four 
hypodermic injections to every man, woman and 
child of all China’s four hundred millions 

The total in igii was five and a half tons , in 1918 
was twenty-eight tons , that is, five tons are smuggled 
in to-day for every one ton that came in the year 
before the International Convention tried to end the 
trade ^ 

An innocent-looking old Chinese woman comes 
ashore carrying with tender solicitude a basket con- 
taining a cat surrounded by five newborn kittens 
What a scene of beautiful old age caring for helpless 
dumb and blind infancy ’ But the kittens are really 
dead— and not only so, they have been opened, and 
their interiors stuffed with opium and sewn up again * 
A Chinese sailor comes ashore with his parrot 
in its cage How typical of the honest ^'tar" But 
again, unfortunately for our guileless belief in this 
bluff exterior, we discover that the bird-cage has a 
false bottom and between the two tin linings lurks a 
close-packed layer of morphine-powder 

Here is a man with a Japanese rug under his arm 
^‘Unroll It f 

Certainly — it is unrolled and contains nothing But 
here again we are at fault , for while the woof of the 
rug IS true material, the warp is made up of tiny paper 
cylinders-— all filled with *‘dope” 

A railway tram comes gliding into a station from 
Manchuria Ransack every compartment and you 
will fail to find anything , but if in a wild fit of uni- 
versal suspicion you search the steel tubes that form 
part of its engineering construction, and m addition 
unscrew some of the ventilators in the roof, you will 
find ^'morphine” in both 

The tram carries a water-tank— full of water No 
use searching there, for no opium can be in the water, 
which would destory it But our undaunted and re- 
morseless guest leads us to fish m the tank — only to 
find water-tight bags — ^full of morphine 

Here are packets of match-boxes We open one 
Clearly matches, and matches only — but wait ^ 
Let our scepticism be complete We take off the top 
layer of matches — and the rest is morphine Here is a 
paraffin lamp— wick, oil, smell and all ’ Open it— 
and you see and smell the oil Only when you poke 
the sceptical finger right into the oil do you discover 
that the reservoir is very shallow — and underneath is a 
second reservoir for opium 

A Chinese or Japanese man comes ashore and 
raises his straw-hat politel}' The Customs officer in 
what seems an excess of interference raises the hat 
again from the owner’s head — and between the true 
crown and the false crown he discovers * dope^' 

A case of oranges is opened, and on the oranges 
being examined very closely we find they have been 
emptied of their natural juice and stuffed with white 
powder But there are many thousands of cases of 
oranges imported They cannot all be examined We 
cannot take everybody’s hat oft and pierce the crown 
To stop the smuggling you would have to take to 
pieces the boots of everyone who lands m the country 
—for much opium comes between the soles and the 
uppers , you would be forced to unmake countless 
wadded waistcoats and belts. You would be obliged 
not only to open each c ise of soap but cut in two 
each cake of impacted soap, for soap-cakes are opened, 
hollowed out, stufted with opium and re-closed 
Soldiers’ bottles, loaves of foreign bread, cakes, 


seaweed, picture frames, double-bottomed cookmg- 
pans — the list could be stretched out ^‘till the crack 
of doom,” and still be unexhausted 

Tlie remedy winch the wntet suggests 
IS the only remedy 

There is a Bill of high promibC before Parlnment 
now— the Dangerous Drugs Bill — ind \igorous 
measures are afoot for stopping the traific from 
Britain across America through Japan to (.Inna But 
ultimately there is only one solution — genuine, 
united determination by Britain, Japan and China, 
as a part of the League of Nations (with pressure on 
Turkey, Arabia and Persia) to reduce the opium- 
poppy fields to the dimensions asked lor by the 
medical profession for the purposes of healing 

In any case the millions of pounds of revenue th it 
come to the British Government in India from its 
opium fields are the product of a trade that is deinor<i- 
li7ing the Far East , they are a moral millstone hung 
about Britain’s neck , nor can Britain well hold her 
head erect till the cord is cut and the millstone drops. 


Tree Rings and Climatic Fluctuations. 

After nearly twenty years of study oi 
the annual rings of trees in various paits 
of the world, Prof E A Douglass has 
arrived at certain conclusions which ax'c 
thus summarised by the Scientific Ameri- 
can 

By comparison with meteorological records he 
established the fact that the thickness of the annual 
rings seen in cross sections of the trees varied with 
the yearly rainfall Having determined this relation 
for the comparatively brief period for which weather 
records were available he argued that the reliition 
held good for earlier periods, and th<it sections of old 
trees would therefore furnish a record oi fluctuations 
of ramfill for hundreds of }eirs His plan has been 
to study a group of trees of various species, ^ippropnate- 
ly located, for each region embraced m his investiga- 
tions, and he has worked out some ingenious methods 
and mechanical devices for making his anal} sis and 
determining periodicities, etc Sections were obtained 
from many parts of the United States <ind Europe, 
and, in the case of the Sequoias of Cali^ornui, the 
record has been extended back more than 3 Ooo }eiirs. 
Among the interesting discoveries announced by Pro- 
fessor Douglass IS the fact that practically all the 
groups of trees investigated show the sunspot c} tie or 
Its multiples 1 here is also found a complex combina- 
tion of other cycles, including a prominent cycle of 
about 2 years 

The American Press. 

In the French political and hteiary 
biweekly Reviic Bleuc Albert Schin/ points 
out ceitam features of the Ameiican Press 
which are encouraging and certain others 
which are depressing He begins by stat- 
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mg wherein the press m America ditfers 
from the French press. 

The American press is very different from that of 
France^ as is natural considering its environment We 
have in France two kinds of newspapers and periodi- 
cals : one for the educated classes, including such 
dailies as Dehats and Le Temps , and one for the 
masses, who expect to be guided »or, still more, amused 
They read such dailies as Le Matin or Le Petit Journal 

In America, conditions while apparently more sim- 
ple are in reality far more complex The distinction 
between the two classes of readers is less marked, or 
perhaps it would be better to say less observed News- 
paper writers look neither above nor below for their 
public, but seek them on their own level If there is 
any deviation from this attitude, they look down rather 
than up, in deference to the strong influence which the 
common people have upon national policies Let us 
add that even the most highly educated Americans are 
inclined to ignore questions of theory except so far as 
they apply directly to practical affairs. America is the 
land of pragmatism 

This characterization applies to all American liter- 
ature, but more particularly to the periodical and daily 
press furthermore, two curious tendencies, directly 
the opposite of each other, aie to be observed in the 
evolution of these publications The monthlies are 
constantly lowering their standards in order to reach a 
wider public 

An opposite tendency is observable in 
the dailies and weeklies 

On the other hand the dailies are unquestionably 
raising their standard This may not be true from the 
literary standpoint — even most book reviews are printed 
rather to avoid appearing indifferent to such topics, 
than from real interest— but it is true of the general 
tone of their political, social, and religious articles 

There remain the weeklies, which are really the 
most interesting publications in America at present 
Less ephemeral than the dailies, they have borrowed 
something of the intellectual character which should 
properly belong to the monthlies Their importance 
has been growing for several years , and they have 
profited by the war. 


Mecliamcal Travel Tours. 

In the French Jingo clerical daily 
V Eclio de Pans Jules Chancel gives an 
amusing description of the way m which 
parties of American tounsts are shown 
the sights of France First comes a des- 
cription of the great sight-seemg or obser- 
vation cars. 

Just see them perched in our great observation cars, 
whose benches are arranged m tiers like a section of an 
amphitheatre ^ Each is docilely settled upon his num- 
bered seat, from which a cannon-ball would not eject 
him during this three weeks’ tour Each follows with 
blind obedience every command of the Barnum, who, 
armed with an enormous megaphone, orders the eyes 
of his party to the right and left, up and down, like 
a drill sergeant handling a squad of soldiers, 


Standing at his post in front, he shouts his direc- 
tions before the Louvre, or Notre Dame, and all heads 
turn promptly in unison to the point he indicates Not 
a member of his docile flock ventures to as'c a question 
or to let his glance of admirati n or interest wander for 
the briefest moment from the commanded course 

The life of the thousands of American 
tounsts IS similarly legulated by the 
tourist agency 

What hotel ^ They don’t know On their 
arrival guides martial them, like soldiers assigned 
to barracks, to Montrouge, or to Montmartre 
There they must put up with whatever is allotted 
them The same applies to the restaurants, where 
they will take their meals while away from the hotel 

And such repasts ^ I had the time of my life the 
other day watching a party of these pilgrims from 
a little table, where the garcon whom 1 took into 
my confidence stationed me It was excruciatingly 
funny to catch their expressions of anxiety while 
waiting for each succeeding dish to appear, to see 
whether they were going to like it * A wonderful 
exhibition ’ Of the fifty tounsts who dined in my 
view that day, not a single one ventured to ask 
the slightest change in the prescribed menu Res- 
taurant managers are as surprised as they are 
disappointed by this admirable discipline It puts 
out of question making any profit or extras 

What of the theatres and the battle- 
fields ? 

The same amusing situation is repeated at the 
theatre These remarkable travelers listen submis- 
sively to the operas and tragedies prescribed for 
them With the utmost resignation It seems never 
to occur to one to make his escape and visit a 
cabaret. 

Their itinerary includes a visit to the principal 
battlefields They perform this pious pilgrimage in 
the same lockstep manner They are very keen, 
however, to see anything that commemorates military 
glory. 

One of the anecdotes told by the writer 
IS too delicious to be omitted. 

K man connected with one of the tourist agencies 
told me of a rich New Yorker who demanded, on 
looking over the programme of the journey, that 
It include a call on Marshall Foch 

“But that’s impossible,” was the reply* 

<*Why 

“Because the great French commander would 
not let himself be made one of the sights of his 
country ” 

“All you ’ve got to do is to charge a hundred 
dollars a head 

Since the agency would not promise what he 
wanted, he refused to make the trip 

Shelley’s Pacifism. 

A hitherto unpublished pamphlet by 
Shelley, now published by the O^ord Uni- 
versity Press, contains a passage which 
will please pacifists. 
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From the moment that a man is a soldier he be- 
comes a slave He is taught obedience , his will is no 
longer, which is the most sacred prerogative of men, 
guided by his own judgment He is taught to des- 
pise human life and human suffering , this is the uni- 
versal distinction of slaves He is more degraded 
than a murderer , he is like the bloody knife which has 
stabbed and feels not , a murderer we may abhor and 
despise , a soldier is, by profession, beyond abhorrence 
and below contempt ( Quoted by The Nation ), 

The Nation also refers to “ins pleasing 
suggestion that the way to meet the 
attacks of aimed forces under the orders 
of government was to stand absolutely 
still ‘with folded arms and unshrinking 
bosom’s ” The crowd assembled at Jalian- 
wala Bagh had no chance of bemg awaie 
of this suggestion of Shelley’s ( The 
same passive resistance is recommended 
m The Mask of Anarchy ) 


The Wealth of Ancient India. 

Young India quotes the following 
from Thornton’s “Description of Ancient 
India” . 

“Ere the Pyramids looked down upon the valley 
of the Nile, when Greece and Italy, those cradles of 
European civilization, nursed only the tenants of the 
wilderness, India was a seat of wealth and grandeur 
A busy population had covered the land with the 
marks of industry , rich crops of the most coveted pro 
ductions of nature annually rewarded the toil of the 
husbandman Skilled artisans converted the rude 
products of the soil into fabrics of unrivalled delicacy 
and beauty , architects and sculptors joined m con- 
st! ucting works, the solidity of which has not, m some 
instances, been overcome by the evolution of thousands 
of years The ancient state of India must have 
been one of extraordinary magnificence 


Literacy in India and the Philippines. 

We owe the following comparison to the 
same magazine 

India and the Philippines 

In the Phillippines, under American rule, seventy 
per cent ( 700 in a thousand ) of the population above 
ten years of age can read and write In India under 
British rule io| per cent of the men (106 in a thousand) 
and one per cent of the women ( ten m a thousand ) 
can read and write Yet Indian civilization is 
thousands of years older than that of the Philippines, 
though Indian people are much the more intellectual 
race, and England has had 160 years to build up 
education in India, whereas the United States has 
had only a little more than twenty years to work in 
the Philippines 

"'Look here, upon this picture, and on this 


Equality of Treatment. 

Young India writes • 

It was recently announced by the Indian Govern- 
ment that there were 204 vacancies in the Indian 
medical service, but 68 of these would be allowed to 
be filled by Indians, and 136 be reserved for English- 
men Also, that 78 places were to be filled in the 
Indian Public Works Department of the Civil Service, 
one to three of which were open for Indians, all the 
rest — 75 — being reserved for Englishmen There 
were plenty of thoroughly trained Indian men to fill 
all the places , but the foreigners wanted them, there- 
fore to the foreigners they must go 

How do these facts compare with the promise made 
by Queen Victoria, when she was proclaimed Empress 
of India, that forever thereafter there should be in her 
Indian domain perfect equality of treatment for 
Englishmen and Indians 


Bolshevik Theory Examined. 

The eminent British mathematician and 
thinker Bertrand Russell is a socialist and 
wishes to do away with the piesent in- 
equalities of wealth But he does not 
support Bolshevik theory and practice lie 
tells the public tbe reason why, in the 
columns of the New York New Republic 
The very definite Bolshevik progiamme for 
achieving communism, which has been 
repeatedly set forth by Leum, is thus 
summarised by the wiiter — 

Capitalists will stick at nothing in defence of 
their puvileges It is the nature of man, in so far 
as he IS politically conscious, to fight for the 
interest of his class so long as classes exist 
When the conflict is not pushed to extremes, 
methods of conciliation and political deception 
may be preferable to actual! physical warfare , 
but as soon as the proletaiiat make areally 
vital attack upon the capitalists, they will be 
met by guns and bayonets 

There must be armed conflict sooner or latei , 
if the injustices of the persent economic system 
are ever to be remedied Not only must there be 
armed conflict, but they have a fairly definite 
conception of the -way in which it is to be con- 
ducted This conception has been earned out in 
Russia, and is to be earned out before \ er> long 
in every civilized country The communists, 
who represent the class-conscious wage-earners, 
wait for some propitious moment when events 
have caused a mood of revolutionary discontent 
with the existing government They then put 
themselves at the head of the discontent, carry 
through a successful revolution, and m so doing 
acquire the arms, the railways, the state treasure 
and all other resources upon which the power 
of modem governments is built They then 
confine political power to communists, however 
small a minority they may be of the whole 
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nation They set to work to increase their 
number by propaganda and the control of 
education And meanwhile they introduce 
communism into every department of economic 
life as quickly as possible 

Ultimately, after a longer or shorter period, 
according to circumstances, the nation will be 
converted to communism, the relics of capitalist 
institutions will have been obliterated, and it 
will be possible to restore freedom But the 
political conflicts to which we are accustomed 
will not reappear All the burning political 
questions of our time, according to the commu- 
nists, are questions of class conflict, and will 
disappear when the division of classes disap- 
-pears Accordingly the state will no longer be 
required since the state is essentially an engine 
of power designed to give the victory to one 
side m the class conflict Ordinary states are 
designed to give the victory to the capitalists 
the proletarian state ( Soviet Russia ) is design- 
ed to give the victory to the wage-earners As 
soon as the community contains only wage- 
earneis, the state will cease to have any func- 
tions And so, through a period of dicatorship, 
we shall finally arrive at a condition very similar 
to that aimed at by Anaichist communism 

Mr Russell asks three questions in 
regard to this method of reaching Utopia 

First, would the ultimate state foreshadowed 
by the Bolsheviks be desirable in itself ^ Second- 
ly, would the conflict involved in achieving it by 
the Bolshevik method be so bitter and prolonged 
that its evils would outweigh the ultimate 
good ^ Thirdly, is this method likely to lead 
in the end to the state which the Bolsheviks 
desire, or will it fail at some point and arrive 
at a quite different result ^ 

He answers the first question in a 
manner favourable to Communism. 

It IS clear that the present inequalities of 
wealth are unjust In part, they may be de- 
fended as affording an incentive to useful indus- 
try, but I do not think this defence will carry 
us very far 

He then passes on to consider the second 
question, which was 

Is the ultimate good aimed at by the Bol- 
sheviks sufficiently great to be worth the price 
that, according to their own theory, will have 
to he paid for achieving it ^ 

If anything human were absolutely certain, 
we might answer this question affirmatively 
with some confidence The benefits of commun- 
ism, if it were once achieved, might be expected 
to be lasting , we might legitimately hope that 
further change would be toward something 
still better, not toward a revival of ancient 
evils But if we admit, as we must do, 
that the outcome of the communist revolu- 
tion IS in some degree uncertain, it becomes 


necessary to count the cost , for a great part of 
the cost IS all but certain 

The price which Russia has had to pay 
and IS still paying is well known Accord- 
ing to the writer, Russia being vast and 
agricultural was capable of resisting both 
invasion and blockade , no other country 
could have succeeded equally well, except 
the United States of America 

Therefore, unless and until an international 
communist revolution becomes possible, we 
must expect that any other nation following 
Russians example will have to pay an even 
higher price than Russia has had to pay 

Now the price that Russia is having to pay is 
very gieat The almost universal poverty might 
be thought to be a small evil in comparison 
with the ultimate gain, but it brings with it 
other evils of which the magnitude would be 
acknowledged by those who have never known 
poverty and therefore make light of it Hunger 
brings an absorption in the question of food, 
which, to most people, makes life almost purely 
animal The general shortage makes people 
fierce and reacts upon the political atmosphere 
The necessity of inculcating communism pro- 
duces a hot-house condition, where every breath 
of fresh air must be excluded People are to be 
taught to think m a certain way, and all free 
intelligence becomes taboo Every kind of 
liberty is banned as being “bourgeois,” but it 
remains a fact that intelligence languishes 
where thought is not free 

All this, however, according to the leaders of 
the Third International, is only a small begm- 
ning of the struggle, which must become world- 
wide before it achieves victory In their reply 
to the Independent Labor party they say 

It IS probable that upon the throwing off of 
the chains of the capitalist governments, the re- 
volutionary proletariat of Europe will meet the 
resistance of Anglo-Saxon capital in the persons 
of British and American capitalists who will 
attempt to blockade it It is then possible 
that the revolutionary proletariat of Europe 
will rise m union with the peoples of the East 
and commence a revolutionary stinggle, the 
scene of which will be the entire woild, to deal 
a final blow to British and American capitalism 
{TimeSj July 30, 1920 ) 

The war here prophesied, if it ever takes 
place, will be one compared to which the late 
war will seem a mere affaii of outposts Those 
who realize the destructiveness of the late war 
the devastation and impovenshment, the lower- 
ing of the level of civilization throughout 
vast areas, the general increase of hatred 
and savagery, the letting loose of bestial 
instincts which had been curbed durmg peace 
—those who realize all this will hesitate to 
incur inconceivably greater horrors, even if they 
believe firmly that communism in itself is much 
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to be desired An economic system cannot be 
considered apart from the population winch is 
to carry it out ^ and the population lesultmg 
from such a world war as Moscow calmly con- 
templates would be savage, bloodthirsty and 
ruthless to an extent that must make any sys- 
tem a mere engine of oppiession and ciuelty. 

The third question is then considered 

Advocacy of communism by those who be- 
lieve in Bolshevik methods rests upon the as- 
sumption that there is no slavery except eco- 
nomic slavery, and that when all goods are 
held m common there must be perfect liberty 
I fear this is a delusion There must be admini- 
stration, there must be officials who control dis- 
tribution These men, in a communist state, are 
the repositories of power So long as they con- 
trol the army, they are able, as in Russia at this 
moment, to wield despotic powei, even if they 
are a small minority The fact that theie is 
communism— to a certain extent— does not mean 
that there is libeity If the communism were 
more complete, it would not necessaiily mean 
more freedom , there would still be certain 
officials m control of the food supply, and these 
officials could govern as they pleased as long as 
they retained the support of the soldiers This is 
not mere theory , it is the patent lesson of the 
present condition of Russia The Bolshevik 
theory is that a small minority are to seize 
power, and are to hold it until communism is 
accepted practically universally, which, they 
admit, may take a long time But power is 
sweet, and few men surrender it voluntarily It 
IS especially sweet to those who have the habit 
of it, and the habit becomes most ingrained in 


those who have governed by bayonets, without 
popular support Is it not almost inevitable 
that men placed as the Bolsheviks are placed 
m Russia, and as they maintain that the 
communists must place themselves wherever 
the social revolution succeeds, will be loath to 
relinquish their monopoly ot power, and will 
find reasons tor remaining until some new 
revolution ousts them ^ Would it not be 
fatally easy for them without altering the 
economic structure, to decree large salaiics foi 
high government officials, and so reintroduce 
the old inequalities oi wealth ’ What motive 
would they have for not doing so ’ What mo- 
tive IS possible except idealism, lev e oi mankind, 
non-econoniic motives of the soi t that Bolshe* 
viks decry 

Mr Russel asserts tliat tlie Soviet 
government in Russia has m fact a class 
consciousness and a class inteiest quite 
distinct from those of the genuine piolc- 
tanan 

I see no reason whatever to expect equality 
or freedom to result from such a system, except 
reasons derived from a false psychology and a 
mistaken analysis of the sotuccs of "political 
power 

I am compelled to reject Bolshevism for two 
reasons • First, because the price mankind must 
pay to achieve communism by Bolshevik me- 
thods is too terrible , and secondly, because, 
even after paying the pi ice, I do not believe the 
result would be what the Bolshev iks profess to 
desire 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To 

The Editor, 

The Modern Review, 

Sir, 

With reference to the query addressed to the 
readers of the Modern Review by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar ( page 672 of the December issue ) regarding 
^'Untraced Arabic and Persian passages” in the 
Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidm, the first two are of course from 
the Hadis (see Mishkat, Abu Dawud, A1 Khutbatul 
Masura), the third as it occurs in the original text 
(luhfat-u-Muwahhidin) is presumably not a quotation , 
while the fourth, the couplet in Persian, I have as yet 
been unable to trace to its origin. 
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I. Taisur-ul-Asul, 2nd Vol , page yS, Nawal 
Kishore. 

2 Abu Dawud Shenf, page 289, Namy Pre*:*^, 
Cawnpore 

Mishkat Shenf, page 220, Nizami Press, Delhi. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours etc 

Hitendramohan Bose 
49, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

[ Mr Mahbub Alam, Editor of Paisa Akhbar of 
Lahore, has also sent us an identification of the third 
passage from Mishkat —Editor, i/ i? ] 
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A S a result of the discussions held 
in the Legislative Council of India 
and the agitation carried on in the 
Indian press for the last ten yeais or more, 
the Secretary of State has appointed 
a committee to enquiie into the woiking 
and administration of the Indian Railway, 
so as to adopt for the future either the 
system of State mangement or that of 
Company management for railways owned 
by the State 

The committee is piesided over by an 
eminent Railway expert with five other 
European and three Indian membeis The 
proportion of Indians three to sis is not 
fair, considering that the question at issue 
affects almost entiiely India and Indians 
The railways in the past have been 
administered in an extremely unsatisfactoiy 
manner, ignoiing generally the requiie- 
ments of the people of India and to the 
detriment of Indian industries, tiade and 
commeice and injustice to the children of 
the soil m the matter of higher appoint- 
ments on the Railways Aloney has been 
lavishly spent both on construction and 
working of the railways Although the peo- 
ple of India have been made to bear all the 
financial burdens involved by the i ail ways, 
they have been systematically kept out of 
their share in the administration and have 
been kept ignorant of the uses and woik- 
ing skill of the lines 

We are not quite satisfied even with the 
State-management as it is carried on at 
present, still we hold that that management 
IS superior to the Company-management, 
as it IS capable of being lemodelled into a 
satisfactory system under the influence of 
the Government of India The companies 
entrusted with the management of one of 
the largest properties of the State, cannot 
be expected to take that interest which the 
owners themselves of the property would, 
and consequently we find the companies 
lavishly spend money, which does not come 


out of their own pockets, for the benefit of 
non-Indians 

It does not lequiie an elaboiate demon- 
stiation to show that State-management 
IS superior to the Company-management 
The Companies aie a third patty &tween 
the Government on one side and the people 
on the other It is therefore perfectly clear 
that such a thud party cannot but add to 
the expenses Experience of the world 
shows that State-management works for 
the State, i e , the people , while Company- 
management aims at profits for its indivi- 
dual shareholders Where there are com- 
petitive railways, private companies may 
be useful m lendering better service with a 
minimum of cost , but heie in India there 
are baldly any competitive lines Care 
has been taken not to build such lines 
Those places in India where competitive 
routes have, however, naturally cropped 
up, the competing administrations have 
agreed among themselves not to compete, 
but to divide the traffic between themselves 
Thus the people cannot have the benefit 
of competition either, which is generally 
claimed as an advantage from piivate 
service Theie is, on the other hand, 
an overflowing flow of traffic in India 
both in goods and passengers, for which 
the railways do not find accommodation, 
so that there is no idea of competition 
at all between the railways at present 
As a matter of fact there has never been 
any competition between the railways for 
traffic in India and that is the mam reason 
why accommodation foi Indian passengers 
has not been improved or made tolerably 
comfortable 

Those who think that Government- 
management IS usually more expensive 
than private enterprise, aie under a senous 
misapprehension as to the constitution of 
the Indian railway companies employed as 
agents for working State-railways There 
is a wide difference between the so-called 
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company management whicE obtains in 
Europe and A m erica and the company 
management which obtains m India In 
the United Kingdom as well as m America, 
the railways are owned by the Companies 
and managed by them at their own cost 
and financial risk, which compells them for 
their self-inteiest to manage the i ail ways 
economically and with satisfaction to the 
public, in order to aitiact trafiic, which, if 
one company did not piovidc decent ac- 
commodation and evei -increasing lacilities 
and comforts, would go to the rival i outes, 
of which there aie many There the 
competition is healthy and beneficial to the 
public Here in India, the company 
management is nominal, has no risk or 
responsibility for financial lesults It has 
large powers and very little or no competi- 
tion Private inteiest might induce 
companies generally to exert themselves 
more than any state official would on 
behalf of the Government , but here the 
Government either finds the capital or 
guarantees the interest, defrays all costs of 
working and of highly paid establishments, 
all out of the public treasury 

It should be borne in mind that the 
railway companies have a large influence 
at their back both in India and England 
and that is the main reason why the 
Government have not taken the necessary 
step which they ought to have taken 
themselves on the evidence and administia- 
tive data proving excellence of the State- 
management The companies themselves 
find that they cannot, any longer in the 
face of public opinion in India, carry on 
the sham administration from bej^ond the 
seas, and it has been suggested that their 
head-quarters be moved to India This 
will not remedy the evils we complain 
of We need nothing short of entire 
management by the State and management 
under the direction of the reformed coun- 
cils If the reforms are likely to be suc- 
cessful, the management of the railways 
must be bi ought under new councils, and 
the companies eleminated as early as their 
contracts permit 

The present Railway Board has com- 
pletely failed to meet the requirements of 
the public. It should therefore be abolish- 


ed and the whole administration decentra- 
lized and placed under the leformed coun- 
cils both in the provinces and in the cential 
Government The Provincial division of 
the railways may be carried out m a con- 
venient form The best ariangement would 
be to begin with the State-w’orked rail- 
ways and such of the Company-worked 
lines as he entirely within a single 
piovmce , those of the Company-worked 
railways which cover two oi moie provin- 
ces may be allowed to continue to be 
undei the central Government, until such 
time as the working of each railway can 
be acquiied or resumed by Government, 
w^hen the line should be piovmciahzed 

By piovmciahzmg of the lailwaj^s, it is 
meant that the administrative control and 
financial responsibility of the i ail ways 
within the boundaiies of the provincial 
Government be placed under the Local 
Government or admmisti ation concerned 
Take for instance the East Indian Railway 
which runs from Kalka to Howrah and 
Jubbulpur, through the following five 
provinces 

1 The Punjab 

2 The United Provinces 

3 The Central Province 

4 The Behai Province 

5 Bengal 

The portion lying in each Piovmce 
should be undei the Pionimcial Govern- 
ment concerned 

An objection might be raised that such 
a division of a single lailway might 
create difficulties in working, but such 
difficulties aic more imaginary than leal 
The division of State lines might be 
earned out accoiding to the Pi o uncial 
boundaiies, utili/uig as fai as possible 
the existing districts oi divisions of the 
Locomotive and Traffic Dcpaitments of 
the railway, which have sepaiate charges 
administered by District Olficeis If an\' 
of the districts covers more than one 
Province, its boundaries might be alteied 
to coi respond with those of the Province 
As all State Railways belong to the 
Government, there should be no difficulty 
in carrying out such division, or a divi- 
sion of the financial responsibility 

In Europe similar through lines, say 
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from Brmdisi to London, Christiania or 
Stockholm, are owned by four or more 
states or companies In India itself, we 
have several independent railway admi- 
nistrations between Peshawar and Bom- 
bay 01 between Madras and Cawnpore, 
etc , etc , yet there is no difficulty m 
working or accounting for through traffic 
The existing arrangements in India for 
the interchange of rolling stock and for 
the booking and accounting of through 
traffic worked by different railway admi- 
nistrations could be applied to inter- 
proTincial traffic 

Or as an alternative the railways 
might be divided into convenient groups 
and each of such groups might be placed 
under a Provincial Government, some- 
what as the control of the Eajputana- 
Malwa State Railway from Ahmedabad 
to Ferozepur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
and Khandwa, was under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay up to 1905 

By placing the control of the lailways 
under the Provincial Governments, we 
could secure such control and dnection as 
are necessary for the efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of the lailways 
The Local Governments with their inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs of the people, 
trade and industries, can administer 
the railways far better than the cential 
Board at Simla or Delhi, and they will 
be assisted by the representatives of the 
people under the newly reformed Councils 

In 1871 the Government of India itself 
thought of creating a Railway Branch in 
all provinces, but discarded it on narrow 
considerations In 1879 theSecietaiy of 
State expressed the hope that the Govern- 
ment of India would make over to Local 
Governments the executive functions in re- 
gard to railway systems The Famine 
Commission^ of 1880 made a recommenda- 
tion for provincial financial and executive 
responsibility in respect to Famine Relief 
Railways In 1884 General Richard Stia- 
chey, RE,CSI, FRS,t who was a bril- 

* Paras i2 — 15 of Report of the Indian Famine 
Commission 1880, Part II, Chapter "V, Section 10 

•{• Paras 32 — 37 and go— -91 of the Evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1884 


liant member of the Government of India 
both in India and England, advocated the 
decentralization of the Indian railway 
administration, that the railways might 
be placed under the Provincial Government 
both as regards the provision of funds 
and general control Col Conway Gor- 
don, R E , late Director General of Indian 
Railways, suggested a popular representa- 
tive system of railway administration for 
India 

In paragraph 277 of its Repoit the 
Indian Industrial Commission of 1916-18 
drew attention to the absence of represent- 
ation on the Railway Bodies of the provin- 
cial departments of commerce and indus- 
tries and of British and Indian Commercial 
Bodies The Commission recommended the 
appointment of a Commercial member of 
the Railway Board 

The subjects to be dealt with by the 
Piovmcial Governments should embrace — 

(1) Woiking and management of exist- 
ing lines 

(2) Additions and alterations in the 
number and timing of passenger trains 

(3) Comfoits and conveniences and 
necessaiy accommodation for passengers 
and goods 

(4) Rates and fares for passengers, 
goods and other traffic 

(5) Faith er extensions of railways 

(6) Financial matters of the railways 

In local matters the Provincial Govern- 
ments to have freedom of action , but m 
matteis relating tothiough traffic ariange- 
ments, thev should act under the advice of 

• -j 

the Central Board of the Central Govern- 
ment according as it may be decided 
to keep the Board or the Secietariat sys- 
tem under a sub-committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly 

The following advantages may be 
expected from the piovinualizmg of the 
railways — 

(1) Local requirements would receive 
due consideration , 

(2) The woik which is unwieldy for a 
Cenf-ral Government or a single body like 

* Para 4303 of Eridence before the Select 
Committer of 1884 
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the Railway Board, would be divided into 
seven or more convenient groups , 

(3) It would impiove the efficiency of 
the railways and would tend to greater 
economy , 

(4) The piovincial revenues would 
have a shaie of the surplus profits, and 
this would improve the Provincial 
finances 

(5) In the case of new lines or exten- 
sions the Local authorities would have a 


free hand and would create local syndicates 
to raise the necessary capital 

(6j By genet al improvements which 
ate to follow such admmistiation, gi eater 
interest would use among the people in 
their lailways, which would result m a 
geneial advance in agiiculture, industries, 
commeice and general piospeiity ot the 
countiy 

CiivNOKiicv Prasad V 


COMAIENT AND CRITICISM 


Home Rule or Independence 

In the October issue of the Modern Review I 
notice an article by J T Sunderland, regarding '‘The 
Meaning of India’s Demand for Home Rule” and 
then a subtitle “An American View “ 

I ask that you, m fairness, publish this reply in 
your magazine 

First of all, Dr Sunderland is a Canadian, and a 
Christian Missionary He is a broad-minded man, 
but when he pretends to represent America, he mis- 
represents himself, alone 

America does not understand that India wishes 
Home Rule within the Empire America, if it thinks at 
all, and a large majority are doing so to day, wish for 
India an entirely independent existence as a free and 
independent nation We can see no reason for India 
to be any the less free than America W e do not say 
Home Rule here when we speak of India We say, 
and we think, “independence,” and the withdrawal 
from India of every Englishman, rulers and army 
alike 

You in India have been told much of Home Rule 
propaganda in America But if you were told the 
truth but once, >ou would know that such agitation is a 
foreign growth, and that the real movement here is 
one which believes and speaks for the absolute freedom 
for India This view-point has been placed before 
every labor, race, social and political convention in the 
United States And the so called Home Rule talk is 
ridiculous, it IS so silly 

You people of India have in America, dyou wish it, 
an ally for absolute freedom Do not permit yourself 
to believe the pish-posh about America’s desire for 
India to have Home Rule We will support >ou in a 
straight, frank, courageous plan ot freedom The 
movement for independence is strong here , every 
element in the country except English is behind it 
Do not permit anyone to send to this country any 


word which will lowci the ideal which the American 
people are building up about the Indian nation 

1 speak as an American , my ancestors iougiit sn 
the American Revolutionary War and «is such des- 
cendant I can speak for America 

Agnfs Smi dley 

Editor’s Note — We personally know Dr 
Sunderland to be a great and sincere friend ot India 
More than once he has toured all over India, coming 
into contact with men of various shades of opinion 
He calls his article “i4 a” American view, not “//u” 
American view He may not be an Vmcnc m by 
birth, millions of Americans are not , but he h.is cer- 
tainly been in America long enough to spCtik and 
v\rite as an American Home Rule in the ne.ir future 
does not preclude full independence later on ind so 
Home Rulers and Independentists need nut fall out 
Dr Sunderland himsclt has nothing but friendly feel- 
ings for the Indepcndcntist party, as the following 
words of welcome of his in Young India for the latter’s 
organ will show 

“We are glad to welcome into the field another 
vigorous helper in the cause of Induin freedom, n^imely 
The Independent Hindustan, i new monthl) published 
by the Hindustan Gadar Part) of S m Bnincisco, 
California Ihe editor is Mr burendra Karr, and 
its business manager is Mr Hish.in Singh Ihe form 
and general appearance of the magazine are very 
attractive and the matter is thoroughl} alive Ihe 
first two numbers ( September and October ) <ire before 
us as we write There cannot be tt^o mdny voices 
letting the American people know the truth about 
India and setting forth the justice of her struggle fur 
freedom We wish the new venture the largest possible 
usefulness ” 

So far as we are aware, the vast majority of politi- 
cally minded Indians would be content to have mime 
diately a full measure of Home Rule, ICiiving the 
question of independence open 
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NEW ZEALAND AND INDIAN IMMIGRATION 


T here have been some exceedingly im- 
portant Parliamentary Debates quite 
recently published m New Zealand 
which throw light on the Fiji Indian situation 
and also at the same time betoken a very 
rapid growth of the doctrine of a ‘White 
New Zealand’ coriespondmg to the doctrine 
of a ‘White Australia ’ The one object, in 
both cases, is to keep the inhabitants of Asia 
out of the South Pacific 

A Bill, called the ‘Immigration Restriction 
Amendment Bill,’ was introduced for its 
second reading on behalf of Government by 
the Rt Hon W F Massey This Bill 
appears absolutely to restrict the entry of 
Indians into New Zealand, except by the 
permission of the Minister of Customs It 
does away with the old ‘English’ educational 
test, under which Indians had entered in the 
past, and closes the door upon them almost 
as fast as South Africa already had done It 
IS interesting to find, that, under this new 
Bill, the Maori is counted as a European and 
not even as a Polynesian 

Mr Massey, when introducing the Bill, 
made great capital out of the Reciprocity 
Agreement, which was signed by Loid Sinha 
and the Maharajah of Bikanir and luns as 
follows — 

“It IS the inherent function of the Govern- 
ments of the several communities of the 
British commonwealth, including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities ” 

This sweeping statement ought never to 
have been agreed upon by the Indian 
members Let us take one single test case 
Is it the ‘inherent function’ of the Govern- 
ment of Australia, to play the ‘dog in the 
manger’ policy for all time to come, in 
settling its vast fertile northern territory ? 
There are literally thousands of square miles 
of tropical country in Northern Australia, 
which never by any possibility can be culti- 
vated and settled by Europeans from the 
North of Europe 

What could suit New Zealand’s case better 
than such an Agreement as Lord Smha and 


the Maharajah of Bikanir signed ? There are 
probably not as many as twenty New 
Zealanders in the whole of India How then 
can the Reciprocity Agreement ever effec- 
tively touch New Zealand ? And yet I have 
in my mind instances of Indian children, who 
will not be allowed any longer now to go to 
New Zealand, simply on the ground of their 
being ‘Asiatics’ Fiji is only three and a 
half days’ journey from New Zealand, and 
previously Indians were able to go over as 
children to receive the best public school 
education along with English children Now, 
they will not be able to do so any longer, 
unless with a permit of the Minister of Cus- 
toms, who will be told by whatever Govern- 
ment IS in power strictly to refuse, in order 
to uphold the ‘White New Zealand’ policy 
This Debate which takes up nearly 40 
pages of the New Zealand ‘Hansard’, is extra- 
ordinarily interesting reading The Bill is 
directed chiefly against the Indians, the 
Chinese and the Japanese Though the 
language is guarded throughout, and though 
there is a special anxiety not to ruffle the 
feelings of Japan, yet the racial bias is pal- 
pably evident What is to me quite astonish- 
ing, IS to find how powerful this racial bias 
has become since the year 1917, when I visi- 
ted New Zealand personally Then, there 
were no signs whatever of this almost violent- 
1 } aggressive anti-Indian persecution. In 
this Debate of September, 1920, speaker after 
speaker declared that the determination to 
keep a ‘White New Zealand’ was an article of 
faith with them, and that it was no less strong 
in New Zealand than it was in Austraha 

It IS interesting to find, that this acceptance 
of a ‘White Australia’ went back as far as Mr 
Joseph Chamberlain and the first Colonial 
Conference of 1897 He stated there 

" We quite sympathise with the deter- 
mination of the white inhabitants of these 
Colonies ( which are in comparatively close 
proximity to millions and hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics ), that there shall not be an influx of 
people, alien in civilisation, alien in religion, 
alien in customs, . An immigration of that 
kind must, I quite understand, in the interest of 
the colonies, be prevented at all hazards, and 
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we ( 1 e , the Colonial Office, in London ) shall 
not offer any objection to the proposals in- 
tended with that object 

This New Zealand anti-Asiatic Bill is on 
the surface conciliatory It takes away, for 
instance, from the Chinese nation the hateful 
poll tax, which was so degrading But, m 
reality, the Bill is not conciliatory at all, 
it is as sharp as a drawn sword It leaves every 
individual immigrant absolutely at the mercy 
of the New Zealand government 

One of the Labour members frankly 
acknowledged the injustice of the Bill ‘T, 
foi one,” he said, “deny our right to make 
legislation against the Indians, and then to 
force the Indians at the point of the gun 
to comply with our legislation, while refusing 
them the right in their own country to make 
laws of the same nature concerning us I would 
apply the same argument in the case of the 
Chinese We all know the histoiy of the 
Opium War, and none of us want anything 
like that to happen in the days of the future ” 
Mr Holland went on, — “Today we are 
imposing Chinese labour on the people of 
Samoa against their wishes ” — This refers 
to the fact, that New Zealand, having taken 
over Samoa, as a ‘mandated’ territory, has 
decided to continue to import Chinese 
indentured labour in the interests of a tiny 
gioup of European planters The New Zealand 
Parliament is ready to do this for the Capita- 
lists, while, at the same time, shutting 
educated and intelligent Indians and Chinese, 
who are free men, out of New Zealand 
itself 

Mr Kallett, speaking on the side of New 
Zealand labour, threw some interesting light 
on Fiji He said, — “A few months ago some 
of the members of the House had the opportu- 
nity of visiting the Pacific Islands, and I think 
we were very struck with the state of things 
in Fiji One has only to read what 
happened as the result of bringing a 
few slaves to America At the present time 
the progeny of those slaves outnumbers the 
white race by three to one, which is a very 
serious position Now what is happening 
in Fiji ? At a Council meeting in Fiji, I 


asked why they were allowing Hindus to 
come to New Zealand I said to them, ‘You 
want them here and there is no need m New 
Zealand for them ’ Untortunately they have 
found occupation in this country ” 

In this last quotation, we have the real 
cause plainly stated of this fresh Anti-Indian 
legislation of New Zealand Because Indians, 
who had received such bad treatment m Fiji, 
wished to emigrate to New Zealand, and to 
get better treatment there, they have been 
thus legislated against and forced back to 
Fiji itself, or else to India 

I cannot express, in words, what I feel 
concerning the wretched condition of these 
Fiji Indians, who are thus being driven 
about from pillcr to post I am obliged, m 
all honesty, to state, — though it is with 
shame and humiliation, that I do so,— that 
here m India itself, on their return, their 
fate has been often no less pitiable than their 
fate abroad They have been tleeced and 
robbed in Calcutta, and have m many cases 
lost all their money before they left the city 
of Calcutta itself In other cases, not few 
in number, they have been received with 
open hostility and stigmatised as ‘outcastes’ 
by Indian brothers and sister^ when they 
have come back home to their owm villages 
This has been the cruellest wound of all It 
has cut to the heart many of those who have 
come back with high hopes from lYji They 
have spoken to me most bitterly about their 
own experience 

It has appeared to me, therefore, more 
and more, as I have studied this question year 
after year, at home and abroad, that two 
things are vitally necessary 

( I ) This foreign yoke of British Imperial- 
ism, which yields nothing but fresh humilia- 
tion, must be thrown off 

( II ) This yoke of ‘untouchability’ in India 
itself, under which Indians at home are 
treated so badly by their own countrymen 
must be thrown off at the same time To put 
this in other words, the Pariahs within the 
British Empire and the Pariahs m India itself 
must both equally be set free 

C F Andrews 
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THE EXCHANGE QUESTION 

By Prof Priyanath Chatferjee, m.a. 


[ The Secretary of State for India, on behalf of 
the Indian Government, spends annually large 
sums m England which are included generally 
under the name of the Home Charges These 
include interests on the promissory notes of the 
Government of India held m England, the interest 
on which IS payable in sterling (the sterling debt 
amounts to about £ 200 millions ), pensions and 
furlough allowances payable m England etc 

The Secretary of State raises the amount by 
the sale of what are known as Council Bills, or 
cheques drawn by the Secretary of State on the 
Government of India These Bills on the Indian 
Treasuries of the Government are, of course, pur- 
chased by those in England who had to remit money 
to India The Secretary of State gets what he 
needs in sterling m London, and the bills are sent 
to India by the buyers and are cashed at the 
Government Treasuries in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras Thus the balances in the Indian Treasuries 
of the Government are reduced by the sales of 
Council, which increased the balance in the London 
Treasury of the Government controlled by the Secre- 
tary of State In other words, a transfer of funds 
from India to England is thus effective without 
having to ship the money from India to England 

There is a demand in London for these bills The 
Exchange Banks here in financing the foreign trade 
of India pay for Indian goods shipped abroad in 
rupees, in lieu of export bills ( bills on foreign 
countries for goods exported to them ) The bills 
are sent to London, the clearing-house of the world, 
for realisation The foreign branches of the banks 
similarly pay for the goods which India imports, 
and the bills for these goods are sent to India for 
collection So the cash balances of the banks in 
India, reduced by the value of the exports and 
increased by that of the imports, would steadily 
diminish and ultimately disappear, as there is 
invariably a bilance m favour of India (the value 
of her exports exceeding that of her imports ) if 
the banks did not replenish their balances in India 
by the purchase of Councils in London which are 
cashed in India, or by the importation of gold and 
siHer which they sell here 

Reverse Councils are cheques drawn in India 
by Government on the Secretary of State for ster- 
ling drafts on London sold in India They are 
obviously purchased by those in India, who have 
to remit money to England The necessity arises 
when the balance of trade is against India ] 

T he exchange question is being very much 
discussed now and huge losses have 
been incurred by merchants during 
export and business here, as also by Govern- 
ment. The European merchants are loudly 


denouncing Government for having misled 
them as to the future course of exchange 
They are very hard hit no doubt, but it should 
not be overlooked that Government also has 
lost heavily It is perhaps excusable for an 
ordinary member of the public to try to 
understand if Government has been really 
to blame and, if so, how far He may be, it 
IS hoped, permitted to take a commonsense 
view of the situation It is not difficult to 
understand how the fall in the exchange 
value of the rupee, contrary to expectations 
has resulted m considerable loss to importers, 
exporters, proudcers. Banks and Government 
As is well known, the usual practice for im- 
porters IS to order goods, a good many 
months ahead, for we import chiefly manu- 
factured articles which take time m produc- 
tion, so, goods ordered six months or a year 
before may be coming in now But our ex- 
ports consist mostly of raw materials which 
may be shipped within a short time of their 
being collected The busy export season is 
the period from July to January When the 
imports have to be paid for here, the neces- 
sary funds become available by the sale of 
export bills to the Exchange Banks, 2 ^ , by 
what the local Exchange Banks pay for Indian 
goods shipped abroad against bills drawn on 
foreign houses importing them Now^, im- 
porters based their calculations on a high 
exchange, and they cannot very well be blam- 
ed if they did so On i6th September, 1919, 
the value of the rupee was raised by the 
Secretary of State to 2s , on 22nd Novem- 
ber to 2s 2d , on 12th December 1919 to 2s 4d. 
In February, X920, Government accepted the 
recommendation of the last Currency Commis- 
sion linking the rupee to gold and making a 
gold sovereign equal to Rs 10 On account of 
the depreciation of English paper currency 
consequent on the withdrawal of gold corns 
from circulation, the gold sovereign was 
then, as it still is, worth considerably more 
than a British currency note for £1 In 
America the pound sterling no longer was 
worth 486 dollars but it then fetched only 
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3*25 dollars, for the pound sterling was no 
longer convertible into a gold sovereign 
The immediate effect of the acceptance by 
Government of that recommendation, there- 
fore, raised Exchange still further In order 
to make the rate effective. Government began 
selling Reverse Councils at 2s iid or so 
Later, on account of the appreciation of 
English paper currency in America— the rise 
in the dollar-sterlmg exchange known 
popularly as the cross-rate — the rate at 
which Reverse Councils were sold came 
down somewhat, but was still in the neigh- 
bourhood of 2s 6d for the next three months 
or so Hence, importers could confidently 
count upon a high exchange value of the 
rupee, especially as they thought that in 
the busy export season the balance of 
payments due to the excess of exports 
over imports, -would be in favour of India 
and that would raise exchange still higher 
In paragraph 38 of the Narrative of 
the Finance Member introducing the Budget 
for 1920-21, the assumption is made that 
"the average rate for the rupee sterling 
exchange will not be below 2s 6d and the 
total gain in exchange during the current 
year is estimated at 301 crores ' But unfor- 
tunately all these turn out to be serious mis- 
calculations If, for example, the importers 
ordered j^^ioo million sterling worth of 
foreign goods, they thought they would have 
to pay 80 crores of rupees 01 so at 2s 6d 
exchange, and accoidingly they sold their 
goods in advance, as they always do, keeping 
to themselves a handsome profit, say at no 
crores When the goods begin to be deli- 
vered to the importers, the shilling steadily 
rises in value, and actual payments perhaps 
amount to, say, 120 crores of rupees, result- 
ing in a huge loss 

No wonder then that the merchants blame 
the Government, for did not Government 
give a sort of undertaking that the maximum 
value of the shilling would not go beyond 
eight annas, even if the depreciation of 
English paper currency disappears, -which is 
very unlikely it would for a good many years ? 
It must be borne in mind that the low value 
of the shilling very much stimulated the im- 
port trade and the loss of the merchants is 
very great also because of the considerable 
volume of imports 

The export merchants have also lost and 
that is due to miscalculation of the same 
nature If the rate of exchange was 2s 2d. 


per rupee in May last, they confidently ex- 
pected, for the reason already stated, it 
would be higher in the export season, when 
they thought they would get fewer rupees for 
the same amount in sterling So they sold 
bills in advance They thought, for instance, 
judging from the figures of previous years, 
that the exports in the busy months would 
amount, say, to 150 million sterling So 
they sold forward bills for what they thought 
would be the value of the exports Their 
anticipations aie not realised, we have a 
poor export season, and the value of exports 
reaches, say, only 100 million steiling So 
when the bills which they sold inatuie, they 
cannot be fully met by expoits and to pay for 
the difference the merchants have to buy bills 
at a much higher rate in rupees than they 
realised a few months earliei So they lose 
heavily 

The exporter has to some extent passed 
on the loss to the producer offering him fewer 
rupees for the same quantity of goods So 
the producers have also lost and would lose 
much more if the present stagnant condition 
of export trade continues 

The Exchange Banks, financing as they do 
the foreign trade of the country, are also likely 
to lose The cash balances of these Ranks 
in India aie diminished by the value of the 
exports and increased by that of the imports 
Exports in the seven months, April to Octo- 
ber, amounted to 163 million , imports to lyi 
million sterling If, for the sake of simplicity, 
it is supposed that the Ranks financed all 
this trade, and that they bought and sold bills 
at the same rate, say , at as” pei rupee, there 
is an increase in the Indian branches of the 
Exchange Banks of 28 crores of iiipees for 
which in their foreign branches the cash 
balance is reduced by 28 million sterling If 
the accounts aie now made up, it will be 
found that 28 crores of rupees cannot pur- 
chase 28 million sterling Against the loss 
must now be placed their gams m Exchange 
due to their having different rates for buying 
and selling on the same day The Exchange 
Banks generally are veiy cautious, refusing 
to do business without cover— selling as much 
as they buy and it is not likely they have lost 
heavily Their losses, if any, can be fully 
met from the huge reserves they built up 
during the war when they made enormous 
profits 

How Government has lost is well known. 
Reverse Councils were sold up to the end of 
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September last for about 50 million steiling 
fetching about 40 crores or less It cost the 
country about 75 croies of rupees to deposit 
that amount in England, for during the war 
except in the last hve months ( June to 
November 1918, when the rate was is 5d ), 
the rate of exchange was is 4d The loss is 
thus 35 crores or more Further, the esti- 
mates of Home charges, capital outlay on 
Railways for 1920-21 are based upon an 
Exchange at 2S 6d per rupee Theconsidei- 
able appieciation in the value of the shilling 
would cause the expenditure to be much moie 
in rupees That is likely to be another huge 
loss 

The huge sacrifice made by Government 
to stabilise exchange has singularly failed , 
and to some extent it illustrates the futility 
of human efforts to overcome economic forces 
The Finance Member on one occasionljustified 
the sales of Reverse Councils and made light 
of the loss thus incurred “The loss was 
potentially there always,” he was pleased to 
observe, “and sooner or later, must become a 
reality ” So he thought that the high ex- 
change had come to stay It seems now that 
the loss could have been considerably 
minimised, if not absolutely avoided, 50 
million sterling being alieady worth about 70 
crores of rupees It vas no doubt necessary 
to bring back a portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve from London where it was located 
during the war, for the transfer was recom- 
mended by the last Currency Commission, but 
was it necessary to be so very precipitate ? 
Then how would Government justify the sales 
of Reverse Councils at tempting lales consi- 
derably cheaper than market rates, which 
created an artificial demand, encouraged 
profiteering by Exchange Banks, and led to 
the withdraw'al of considerable British capital 
from India ? If Government had sold Reverse 
Councils at market rates, at least 5 cioies of 
rupees would have been saved By the middle 
of February 1920 the gap between the 
Government rate and the market rate was 3d 
per rupee , a month later it was 4d , later it 
came down to 2d or so The Finance Member 
on one occasion waxed eloquent on the ad- 
vantages of these sales . “Unless theyaresold, 
the Exchange policy does not become 
effective , trade does not get the remittance 
it requires and exchange breaks down ” 
During the six months of current financial 
year, April to September, the imports ( 159 
million ) exceeded the exports ( 142 million ) 

15 


by 17 million sterling Dm mg the same 
period Reverse Councils were sold for 25 
million or more In October last, the excess 
of imports over exports was ii million 
sterling as against 17 million in the previous 
six months, but no Reveise Councils were 
sold If Government wanted to help trade by 
the sales of Reverse Councils, why were the 
sales stopped, when trade required them 
most ? When Government began to sell 
Reveise Bills, in February last, the balance of 
trade was in oui favour and it continued to be 
so up to May, by the end of which more than 
33 million sterling had been sold So that 
two-thirds of the total of Reverse Councils sold 
by Government were sold before any actual 
necessity arising out of trade was felt The sales 
were stopped when imports exceeded exports 
considerably for the third month in succession 
Europeans in India found it hard to resist 
the temptation of doubling the value of their 
property by converting rupees into sterling 
when the Reverse Councils were being sold, 
and the consequent withdrawal of consider- 
able British capital has certainly accentuated 
the tightness of the money market here 

It may be said that the future course of 
the Exchange and of the sudden fall inthe piice 
of silver could not have been foreseen by 
Government It is chieffy upon the price of 
silver that the Exchange value of the rupee 
depended more than upon anything else, 
since the old rate of i6d for the rupee was 
departed from, in June 1918 The following 
table will show how the Secretary of State had 
to raise the rate repeatedly to catch the 
soaring price of silver, and to prevent the 
melting and export of rupees, until m 
February, 1920, the rupee was linked to gold 
Blit the rupee^ as will be shown later, seems 
to refuse to he so linked and the price of silver 
still appears to be the dominant factor 
Column I of the following table is derived 
from paragraph 10 of the report of the 
Controller of the Currency for the last finan- 
cial year ( 1919-20 } Approximate figures are 
given 

Average price of Rate of Exchange 

silver per ounce 


April, 1919 

49d 

IS 

May 

51 ] 

1 

> IS 

June, July „ 

54 J 


August 

59 

IS 

September 

62 h 

“ 2S 

October 

64 J 
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November 70 2s 2d ( from 22nd No\ ) 

December 76} 'i 

[■ 2s 4d ( from I2tli Dec ) 
January 1920 80 J 

February 85 2s i id ( the rupee is 

linked to gold ) 

'Was it impossible for Government to foresee 
la March last when the Budget for 1920-21 
was presented, that the price of silver would 
come down ? The Controller of the Currency 
observes in paragraph 10 of his report for 
19x9-20 “that from the 7th May, 1919, an al- 
most unbroken rise m prices occurred unhl 
the closing two months of the year when a 
reaction set in and a sharp fall in prices 
took place ” He remarks that the heights to 
which the price of silver soared can be ex- 
plained by (i) the removal of control in 
America on the 7th May, igrg, followed b) 
the removal of restriction over the maximum 
price of silver in England, (2) a persistent 
demand from China He might have added 
a third reason, viz , a persistent demand from 
India due to the rapid absorption of crores of 
rupees in 1918 and 1919 In other words, 
the abnormal demand from China and India 
was largely responsible for the phenomenal 
• rise in the price of silver In paragraph 9 
of the Narrative, the Finance Member tells 
us that the absorption of silver coin in 
19x8-1919 amounted to 45 crores, and in the 
period of ten months and a half of 1919-20 
( xst Apnl 19x9 to 15th February 1920 ) it 
amounted to 22 crores ( the total absorption 
for the whole financial year 1919-20, as we 
now learn, amounted to 20 crores ) Now, 
could not the Finace Member in February 
last see in the marked decrease in the ab- 
sorption of silver coins throughout the year a 
strong reason for the cessation of the abnor- 
mal demand for silver from India for purpos- 
es of coinage ? 

It has been shown abo\ e how the price of 
silver gradually rose from 27d per ounce in 
August, 1914, to about god in Februar}, 1920 
European countries in consequence experi- 
enced a heavy diminution in their silver cur- 
rency, as the result of the melting and export 
of coins The high price of the metal also 
stimulated production So, the knowledge of 
the cessation of a strong demand from India, 
and of the likelihood of full supplies of the 
metal m the markets, and above all of the 
fact that the price had risen from 27d. to god 
per ounce, during the war, would not perhaps 
make it difficult for an ordinary man, not to 


speak of the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, to expect a sharp fall, and to 
apprehend danger to the new exchange 
policy But vv e find him instead complacently 
calculating his gains in exchange on the assump- 
tion that the average price of the rupee will 
not fall below 2s 6d Government made frantic 
efforts to make the rupee equal to 2s gold, 
and purchased by means of sales of Reverse 
Councils about 40 crores of lupees at arti- 
ficially high rates, causing a huge loss to the 
poor country, and the total failure of the 
efforts IS sufficiently clear from the fact that 
the rupee is now worth is 5d which is about 
one-half of what it should be if it could be 
the equvalent of 2s gold ( on account ot the 
depreciation of sterling 2s gold now equals 
about 2s lod) Thioughout the peiiod Re- 
verse Councils weie sold, the rupee lesolutel) 
refused to be linked to gold and its exchange 
value in the open market rathei followed the 
price of silver, resulting alwajs in a gap 
between the maiket rate of exchange and the 
theoretical gold rate at which GOTernment 
sold Reverse Councils The following table 
shows how the price of silv er is still the domi- 
nant factor Approximate figures are given 

Price of silver m M.irket rate 
I ondon per ounce of tvchange 

February, 1920 pod 35d 

April ,, 72 >,) 

May „ 57 2f) 

June „ ^^0 21 

Iiily „ 56 22' 

(Sales of Reverse Councils stopped ) 

September „ 60 21 

November „ 46 iS^ 

December „ 41 17 

The carelessness of Government has cost 
the country a good deal and has misled the 
merchants also, involving them m heavy 
losses The wisdom of letting things alone, 
letting exchange find its natural level seems 
to be at last dawning upon Government 

If the unexpected tall in the exchange' 
value of the lupee has been disastrous to 
trade and to Government and therefore to the 
tax payer, it does not follow that a low ex- 
change IS bad for India The present disaster 
IS caused not by a low exchange, nor so much 
by the instability of the exchange as by 
serious miscalculations about its future 
course We all know how for about a year 
and a half after the termination of the war 
in November 1918 our export trade continued 
to be m full vigour inspite of the steady rise 
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in exchange which made Indian products 
more and more costly in foreign markets 

A low exchange such as we had for a long 
period before the war rather appears to be 
a great help One may go further and say 
that it IS essential to the revival of India’s 
export trade The considerable slackening in 
European demand for India’s pioduce is 
certainly due in a large measure to the depre- 
ciated paper currency of European countries 
and a low exchange such as we have now, 
and such as we had for a long period before 
the war and to which we grew accustomed, 
would be of considerable help to foreigners 
to buy our goods 

One must not overlook however that un- 
fortunately a good many of our necessities of 
life such as cloth and other piece goods, 
hardware, etc , are still imported and a 
low exchange wmuld make them dearer, and 
a high exchange would considerably cheapen 
them It IS however doubtful if the consu- 
mers got the full benefit or a substantial 
portion of it of a high exchange such as was 
ruling in the latter half of 1919 and the first 
half of 1920 One would rather suspect that 
there was a good deal of piofiteenng Un- 


fortunately, however, it is truejhat the dhuti 
made in Bombay rises or falls in value with 
that of nearly the same quality imported from 
Manchester and bears no relation to its cost 
of production So, a low exchange making 
the foreign production dearer, would also 
make the cloth made in India almost equally 
dear, and thus help profiteering by the 
Bombay mill-owners If they are not satis- 
fied with a reasonable profit and are found 
bent upon making as much profit as they can, 
then Government in the interest of millions 
of poor consumers should exercise snme sort 
of control over the prices One can never 
overlook that a low exchange fosters Swadeshi 
The costliness of foreign luxuries, some of 
which have unnecessarily become our necessi- 
ties of life, is not very undesirable For 
that and for the revival of our export trade 
one would earnestly desire that the present 
exchange value of the rupee may continue 
for some time at least and that Government 
may not again interfere with it soon The 
return of the rupee to nearly its pre-war level 
no doubt, has caused loss to many, but one 
would like to be satisfied how the continuance 
of the present rate is bad for India 


INDIA IN 1919’' 


HE yeai 1919 opened full of promise for 
India, as for the rest of the Empire”— 
so begins the foreword “The British 
Commonwealth had emeiged victorious from 
the greatest war of history, and India was 
proudly conscious that she had contributed not 
a little to the achievement of that triumph ” 
“But as the year proceeded, the picture 
changed,” foi there came the great famine, and 
the Afghan War, and Jhalianwala Bagh Kever- 
theless, the foreword concludes, “the country 
stands now on the threshold of a new era— an 
era which seems destined to wutness her advance 
from the early difficulties and inevitable re- 
adjustment to a full realmation of her high 
destiny as an equal partner m the Biitish 
Commonwealth ” 

* India in 1919 by I F Ruslibrook Williams 
Being a report prepared for prescntalion to Parlia- 
ment in accordance with the requirements of the 26th 
section of the Government of India Act Calcutta, 
Superintendent, Government Printing, India Price 
Rupee One Pp , 281 [A remarkably cheap publi- 
cation ] 


The first chapter begins by noting ‘the tacit 
change which had come over the attitude of 
Government ’ From the way in which the 
Government tried to whittle down the moder- 
ate recommendations of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme, there can be little doubt that the 
change of which the author speaks, whatever 
its extent and value, was more an imposition 
from without than a transformation from 
within But it would be ungracious to pursue 
this enquiry further, and so we proceed to 
describe the change itself in the author’s own 
words 

“Previous to this the aspirations of educa- 
ted India had been regarded as something 
which so long as the existing legime continued 
could find no adequate satisfaction But with 
the general acknowdedgment among the Alhes 
of those ideals of liberty, freedom, and the 
rights of the peoples for which the sword 
had been taken up, thinking men in England 
and in India turned with greater earnestness 
to the task of envisaging the final goal of 
British Rule in India Them way was made 
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more smooth by the fact that throughout the 
stress of war there was never any real demand 
among the poIitically-minded classes of India 
for the severance of the ties which bound 
them to Great Britain and to the rest of the 
Empire There was on the contrary, a demand 
that these ties should be strengthened in the 
most effective way, namely, by a recognition 
that India’s position within the Empire ought 
to approximate as soon as possible to that 
enjoyed by the Self-governing Dominions The 
outcome of the delibeiations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Go\ernment of 
India was the declaration of August the 20 th, 
which With its announcement that the exis- 
ting system of British rule was to be regaxded 
as a prelude to the confening of responsible 
government upon India, set the seal upon 
the new policy Nor were practical signs 
wanting to bring home to India her changed 
status The steadily awakening national pride 
of India was gratified to know that India 
was among the original signatories of the 
League of Nations and with the ennoblement 
of a distinguished Indian, Sir S P Sinha, and 
his appointment as Under Secretary of State 
for India, it became clear beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that India’s status had 
changed once and for all ” 

Yes, but we cannot forget that one swallow 
does not make a summer, and that mere thres- 
holds and antechambers of a new era, and 
preludes to responsible government, no longer 
satisfy us— we want the substance, and not the 
shadow, in a word, responsible Government 
itself, and not its pi elude, but the British 
Government has not even fixed a limit to the 
time when the prelude will end and the leal 
drama begin, and in the meantime we aie asked 
to be content with being exhibited in show 
places like Peace Conferences and League of 
Nations meetings, while Eshei Committees are 
forging fresh chains for keeping us under 
galling mihtary subjection 

“Educated Indian opinion,” the authoi 
proceeds to tell us, “but newly conscious of the 
stature of manhood, remained throughout the 
period under review impatient, resentful of 
mevitable delay, and suspicious that at any 
moment the clock might be set back to pre-war 
conditions” And he admits that India had 
some justification for this attitude in the 
treatment of Indian settlers in the British 
colonies, which Las caused a profound and 
most painful impression in this country ’ At 
the root of the whole colonial question is the 
question of the status of the Indians in India 
itself until the Indians are niasteis m their 
own house, and so long as they aie lelegated 
to a back seat in this land of their biith, 
they cannot hold up their heads as equal 
citizens m foreign countries, however able 
and deserving they may be 

It IS a trite copybook maxim that our sms 


come home to roost, but never was its truth 
more stiikmgly demonstiated, in the region 
of politics, than in the case of the Goveinment 
of India in the year of giace 1939 The Afghan 
War cost many lives and many millions of 
money (though curiously enough, the author 
does not favour us with any statistics on these 
points) , “it left as its heritage a disturbed 
bordei which up to the moment of writing 
shows little signs of settling down into its pre- 
war condition the bieakdown of the medical 
and transport arrangements, and the heavy 
casualties, especially among Biitish soldieis, 
gave rise to bitter press comments in England 
which “very seriously affected the reputation of 
the Indian Go\ernmcat both m Great Biitam 
and in India ,” m the Tieaty of peace \fglian- 
istan was allowed to cut the pamtci and it 
“officially recognised the freedom of Afghan 
foieign relations from British contiol,” wntli the 
result that the \niirwas ficc to conspire with 
the Bolsheviks And wdiat was the Afghan 
War, with all this heritage of e\ils, mamly due 
to ^ The answ^-ei can be plainly gathered c\cn 
from this official record— it was primarily due to 
two things, e g , the Eowdatt \ct, and the 
official magnification of the Punjab disturbances 
to the dignity and importance of a icbellion 
Any British ministry guilty of so much bungling 
and incompetence would be given short shnli, 
hut Mr Montagu, in his despatch on the 
Punjab disturbances, eulogises the Vicero}" as 
almost a second Sa\iour of India Let us now 
quote from Mr Ruslibiook Williams 

“But just at the time when his [\mir 
Amanullah’s] difficulties seemed insuperable, 
the Rowlatt agitation in India culminated m the 
Punjab disturbances, Afghan agents in India 
flooded Afghanistan wnth exaggei ated accounts 
of Indian unrest It was lepresented that 
ownng to legislation wdiich was inimical alike to 
the Hindu and the Aluslim creeds, there would 
be a general levolt against the British as soon 
as the Afghan troops crossed the frontier The 
Rowdatt Act was commonly misrepresented 
in Afghanistan as imposing intokrable restric- 
tions upon Mussalmans and upon the public 
worship of the people of India The Piiniab 
outbreaks weie magnified bj" rumottis until they 
assumed the proportions of a geneial rising 
agamst British rule , and our owm official decla- 
ration that certain districts of the Punjab were 
m a state of rebellion seemed to confirm this 
view ” 

The aftermath of the Afghan War proved 
moie disastrous than is commonly known* 
“The heritage of the distuibed bolder, to 
which reference has already been made, conti- 
nued throughout the period under tq\ lew ” 
The Mahsuds and the Wazirs offered an Un- 
expectedly obstinate resistance/ and “as they 
can put into the field some 30,000 warnors, 
of whom about 75 per cent are now armed 
with modem weapons of precision, they are 
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foimidable adversaries Thoroughly excited by 
the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and Afghanistan, they refused to make 
peace even if the Afghans had done so ’’ In 
Baluchistan, *‘our administrative system was 
severely shaken Iii 2hob the structure of peace 
and order which had been built up so carefully 
m 40 years, collapsed in as many days Time, 
patience, and a fearless giappling with new 
problems will be necessary before the building 
can be restored ” Again, “This Muhammadan 
pi o Vince, situated as it is midway between 
India and the Middle East, has a position of 
great political importance thiust upon it m 
view of the profound changes that are coming 
over Persia and Afghanistan The people of 
the province, no longer ignorant, and blind as 
formerly, are fully alive to the large issues at 
stake, and realise now that their own interests 
are closely bound up with the solution of many 
questions of world-politics ” And, as an 
instance ol the necessity for ^the fearless grap- 
pling with new problems,^ the authoi says that 
“we must be prepared to spend money m un- 
precedented quantities upon improving the 
frontier loads and extending our railways ’’ It 
IS rightly appiehended that this heroic policy 
may not he liked by the Indian people who ha\e 
got to pay the piper, and so the writer adds 
“There is some danger lest Indian administra- 
tors, when they find themselves in power, 
should be inclined to under-estimate the neces- 
sity of safeguarding adequately the gates of 
India 

The chaptei ends with a reference to Lord 
Esher’s Committee, and in view of the fact that 
they actually recommend the removal ot the 
control of the Indian Aimy from the Govern- 
ment of India to Great Britain, and plead for the 
further increase of army expenditure without 
any adequate arrangement for the employment 
of Indians in the Commissioned lanLs and m 
artillery and axrcralt legiments, the following 
pious peroration appears almost ironical 

“Much is hoped from their deliberations from 
the purely technical point of view, but not the 
least among the problems which face them is 
that of making the Indian Army a national 
army m eiery sense of the term [Italics ouis] 
—an organisation in which the people of India 
take pride, with which they aie m the fullest 
sympathy, m which they feel they have a 
weapon that it behoves them to maintain bright 
and stainless for the defence of their country 
and for the discharge of their responsibilities in 
the Commonwealth of Nations ” 

The second chaptei on internal politics 
deals with the Punjab aftairs and the Khila- 
fat agitation and the Congress Analysing 
the causes of the disquieting situation which 
developed during the months of March and 
Apnl, the writer says that the politically 
minded classes become uneasy at the difficulty 
making clear to the British people the pro- 


found advance in political thought which had 
come over educated India within the last 
few years,” and both among Hindus and 
Muhammadans “there was a most unfortu- 
nate, and quite giouiidless, feeling that loyalty 
during the war might very well count for 
nothing after the danger to the common- 
wrealth had passed away ,” and as for the 
masses, “the natural consequence of the con- 
tinued rise of prices was to make them 
feel that Government was in some way to 
blame for their sufferings ” The feeling excited 
by the Rowlatt Act was, according to the 
author, “in its essence sentimental, arising 
lather from what the Act was supposed to 
stand for than for the character of the Act 
itself” “To the educated classes in general, 
the Act stood as something symbolical, the 
very embodiment of past resentment and 
future fear , as full confirmation of these 
lively, if baseless ( ^ ) apprehensions that 
India was to be thwaited in her legitimate 
aspirations, as proof unquestionable that 
henceforth the sympathetic policy pursued 
by the administration towards the political 
development of India would be replaced by a 
regime of iron repression ” The events 
leading to the great Punjab massacre are then 
detailed at great length, but the bombings 
from aeroplanes, the whipping and crawling 
orders and other official barbarities are dis- 
creetly passed over, and the only reference 
to “Dyer’s Feast of Blood” is contained in the 
following colourless sentence “General Dyer 
wffio was in command at Amritsar collected 
his available striking force, which was under 
one hundred in number, marched to the scene 
of the meeting and instantly opened fire upon 
the crowd of several thousands there assem- 
bled, inflicting casualties which so far as is 
known amounted in killed alone to 379 ” 
The future historian of India, turning to this 
rolume of official leport, will seek in vain 
for light regarding the horiois otthe Punjab 
which had so thoi oughly embittered the 
feelings of Indians everywhere, except what he 
can get from a casual sentence like the 
following “The profound effict which the 
Punjab disturbances had produced upon 
Indian opinion in general, enabled the extreme 
nationalists to take up the position that the 
reforms vrere per sc woithless unless accom- 
panied by such a declaration of rights as 
would make a repetition of the Punjab occur- 
rences impossible ” 

As to Hindu-Moslem unity, Mr Rushbrook 
■Williams says —“One noticeable feature of the 
general excitement was the unprecedented 
fraternization between the Hindus and the 
Mahammadans It was noticed in last year’s 
leport that the union of the leaders of the 
two communities in pursuit of common poli- 
tical ends had been for long a fixed plank m 
the nationahst platform No one who is 
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familial with Indian conditions can appieciate 
adequately the difficulty which attends the 
attempt to identify the interests ol the masses 
as apart fiom the political leaders, of the 
two communities But in this time of public 
excitement Hindus and Mahammadans even 
of the lower classes seemed for once to lorget 
their differences As it chanced, the casualties 
at Delhi included both Mahammadans and 
Hindus and on April 6th, the occasion of the 
great general hartal^ extraoidinary scenes of 
fraternization occurred Hindus publicly accept- 
ed water from the hands of Mahammadans 
and vice vetsa , and the large and disorderly 
processions which made their appearance in 
so many places indicated both by their cues 
and by the banners which they bore that 
Hindu-Mussalman unity was the popular 
watchword But considering that in one 
place a Hindu religious leader had actually 
been allowed to pleach from the pulpit of a 
cathedral mosque, these phenomena, surpri- 
sing as they are, can haidly be considered the 
most remarkable features of the movement 

The following brief charactei-sketch of Mr 
Gandhi will be appieciated 

Gandhi is generally legarded as a 
Tolstoyan of high ideals and complete selfless- 
ness Since his stand on behalf of the Indians 
in South Africa, he has commanded among his 
countrymen all the tiaditional reverence with 
which the East envelopes a religious leader of 
acknowledged asceticism In his case, he 
possesses the added strength that his admirers 
are not confined to any one religious sect Since 
he took up his residence m Ahmedabad in the 
Bombay Presidency he has been actively con- 
cerned in social work of varied kinds His 
readiness to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
any individual or class whom he legards as 
being oppressed has endeared him to the masses 
o£‘his countrymen In the case of the urban 
and rural population of many parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, his influence is unques- 
tioned , and he is legarded with a reverence for 
which adoration is scarcely too strong a word 
Believing as he does in the superiority of *soul- 
force’ over material might, Mr Gandhi was led 
to believe that it was his duty to employ 
against the Powlatt Act that weapon of passive 
resistance which he had used effectively in 
South Africa ” 

* Quoting the Royal Proclamation signifying 
the assent to the Reform Bill, the last words ot 
which were pi ay to Almighty God that by 
His wisdom and under His guidance India may 
be led to greater prosperity and contentment, 
and may grow to the fulness of political free- 
dom,” the writer says “Such veteran politi- 
cians as Mrs Besant and Mr Surendranath 
Banerjea enthusiastically declared that India 
was now Tree’ ” But it should not be un- 
ktiown to Mr Rushbrook Williams that the 
pohtically-mmded classes, to use his favourite 


expression, have long ceased to think with Mrs 
Besant and Mr Banerjea, and are not so easily 
satisfied with mere woids 

Alluding to the attitude ot what the author 
terms the extreme nationalists, he obseues 

“It might well seem that the entne Congress 
party is in some danger of drifting into an ex- 
tieme attitude, not merely in icgaul to the 
reforms but also in legaid to the whole relation- 
ship of India tow aids the British common- 
wealth It IS devontl}^ to be hoped that this 
w ill not take place , foi the enthusiasm of the 
younger members of that party, their receptivity 
to generous ideals and their realisation of the 
necessity for sacrifice in the cause of political and 
social progress, constitute a driving force of 
great potential value to India It is to be hoped 
that with the new oppoi tunities for solid w ork 
in the national cause which the rcioims will 
furnish, the extieme Nationalist party wnll 
find it possible to co-opeiate enthusiastically 
in hastening the progress ol India along the 
road leading toiesponsibiht} ” And the chaptei 
ends wnth the following exhortation which, 
as events show, has been unheeded by the 
country at laige, whether for its good or the 
reverse it is as yet too early to prophesy 

“The era of reform is opening to India , those 
who at present contiol her admmistiation have 
fully and fianUy invited the co-opeiation of 
Indian leadeis in making the reforms a success 
It is now for Indians to show b} hard v\ ork 
that they possess the qualities which have so 
often been claimed foi them— public spii it, self- 
sacrifice, capacity for adopting themselves to 
new political conditions ” 

The chapter on the Economic Life ol India 
begins with a lecapitulation of ^soinc of the 
general conditions in accordance with which 
the finances of the countrv^ arc regulated * 
“Firstly', India being still, m the mam, a land of 
agriculturists, 70 per cent of the population 
being dependent for their livelihood upon the 
produce of the soil, the Indian leventies arc 
largely' influenced b}^ the character of the season 
Secondly, India normalh has laige commit- 
ments in London, m payment for which a sum 
averaging about 20 millions sterling a veai has 
to be remitted to England ” Tins peculiar con- 
dition of Indian finance, due to her subjection 
to England and shared by no other countzj^ in 
the world, is known as the Indian dram, but the 
author seeks to justify it, by saving that it con- 
sists of three parts, salaries and pensions of civil 
servants (most of whom India could well sup- 
ply if given the option), India office expenses 
(which should be inequity be paid b}^ England—* 
a principle which has been admitted m the 
Government of India \ct, 1919), and capital 
borrowed at 3 Vj per cent foi investment m 
railwa^^s, canals and other public works which 
now yield a handsome return of 7 per cent to 
the Indian exchequer But the railways were 
started often at a loss with the mam object of 
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exploiting India’s law materials, and India 
would have benefited more by dcYOtmg afar 
larger proportion of Ike money to irrigation, 
while many of tlie railways were strategic, and 
might well wait till Indian capital was avail- 
able, in which case the people of India would 
have a predominant voice in their management, 
their countrymen would not have been so 
rigoiously shut out from the higher posts and 
the rank and file of the clerks and station 
masters would get something more than starva- 
tion wages and miserable pigst 3 "es for dwelling 
houses which aie an insult to humanity and 
contrast so painfully with the lordly bungalows 
of the European ‘officeis’, thirdclass passengers 
by whom the railways are really maintained 
and who form the bulk of the passengeis 
would have got something like human tieat- 
ment, and the excessne goods rates would 
not have been introduced to throttle the 
nascent Indian industries The return of 7 per 
cent of which the author boasts is thus coun- 
terbalanced by so many serious drawbacks that 
it cannot be regarded as at all a matter for 
congiatulation fiom the Indian point of view 

A special featuie of the currency position was 
*a very rapid expansion in the country’s readi- 
ness and capacity to utilize paper-money ’ If the 
extensive circulation of paper-money is not 
supported by an adequate silver reserve, the 
popularity of paper money can hardly be wel- 
comed We learn from this report that “m any 
case it is out of the question to contemplate 
any return to the free and unrestricted issue 
of rupees at district treasuries throughout the 
country ” 

The amalgamation of the three Presidency 
Banks into one Imperial Bank with no less than 
100 new branches in five years, which is to take 
effect in January 1921, the foundation of the 
Tata Industrial Bank with a capital of £S 
millions and the Karnani Industrial Bank 
with a capital of nearly £4millons are referred to 
and it IS truly observed that * ‘in the present 
condition of India, it is almost impossible for 
the laiger portion of the population to employ 
their savings in a productive manner The 
importance of increasing the banking facilities 
of the country' is becoming more and more 
clearty lecognised , and with the industiial 
renaissance w hicli is spimgmg up m India, a 
considerable popular demand foi such facilities 
may be expected before long ” 

^‘The rise m puces in India for all commodities 
including the necessities of life, was of the most 
serious character In the case of food-grams, the 
prices geneialiy rose by an average of 93 per cent 
since the commencement of the war, while the 
increase m piece-goods was pist under 190 pei 
cent for imported goods and just over 60 percent 
for Indian made goods This remaikable rise in 
prices wras partly due to world factors, and 
partly to factors pecuhai to India Since for 
some years past the principal nations of Europe 


have devoted their whole energies to the work of 
destruction instead of production, there has 
naturally been a world shortage of the necessaries 
of life ” 

‘^But the most serious of all the factors 
in the Indian economic situation during the 
period under review was the remarkable failure 
of the monsoon in 1918-19 there was no 
province which did not sufier from a shortage of 
the monsoon either partial or complete, with the 
lesult that the crop-failure of 1918-19 was one 
of the worst on the record [ not m the century, 
or half a century or even quarter of a century, so 
fiequent are crop failure of consequent famines 
getting to be in this country, but ] m the last 
decade In 1918-19 the loss of production due 
to the failure of the ram may be put, at a conser- 
vative estimate, at notless than 20 millon tons 
Despite all that Government could do, these high 
prices and shortage of food caused the greatest 
distiess and embaiassment in India They have 
pressed most hardly on the poorer classes and 
on people living on small fixed incomes m the 
towns , but the effect of them has been felt by 
eveiy section of the community, as well as by 
the Government and other large employers of 
labour since tbe margin of subsistence in 
India IS considerably lower than that of other 
countries, the poorer classes have suffered to a 
disproportionate degree It is small comfort to 
them to be told that they have escaped more 
lightly than most people in the rest of the woild 
[ who, however, had much more money to buy 
their food wuth, ] when their own sufferings 
have been very great ” But after this guarded 
statement, which everyone m India who remem- 
bers the situation in 1919 can testify to be 
strictly within the bounds of moderation, comes 
the official whitewashing, regarding which it 
will be necessary to say a few words In the 
first place, no wheie in the course of the narra- 
tive is the obnoxious word ffamme’ allowed to 
find a place—it is all either economic stress or 
economic strain or failure of monsoon or short- 
age of food, though it IS admitted that ‘Tndia 
had passed through the worst crop failure since 
the iamme [ Italics ours ] of 1899-1901 ” In 
those days, evidently, officialdom was more 
blunt and would sometimes call a spade a spade 
Now it IS more wise Indeed, so wise has it 
become, that we learn from the report that the 
Government refused to accept any assistance from 
a fund started at Toi on to, because the promoters 
had Hvildl}^ exaggerated’ the conditions prevailing 
in India ‘‘But the lemarkable fact about these 
disastrous years has been the successful way in 
which the agricultural population has come 
through the stress [ if so why ‘disastrous’ ^ ] 
Remarkable though it may seem, the num- 
bers on relief were never very large Although 
the crop failure of 1918-19 was quite "as bad as, 
if not worse than, the crop-failure in 1900, the 
maximum number on relief at any one time 
in the year was under 600,000, while in the 
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year 1900, it was no less tliaii 6,000,000 ” 
Similarly, elsewhere reference is made to the 
fact ‘'that the maximum mimbei of persons on 
relief in 1919 was less than one-tenth the corres- 
ponding number in 1900 May this not be 
due to greater stringency and stiicter organisa- 
tion in famine relief operations, and also the 
growing self-respect of the people ? The im- 
pression left on the mind of the writer of this 
review, after a friendly tour with a high 
Government official m an affected Bengal district 
distinctly was that there were many more 
persons needing relief than were boine on the 
official register We met some rejected candi- 
dates for relief and helped them from our owm 
pockets, for they looked pitiable enough, but 
we were told that they did not come within the 
four corners of the Code Every Indian feels 
how acute the distress has been and is, and the 

Bengali monthly Probashi, conducted by the 
Editor of tins magazine, publishes monthly 
extracts from the provincial vernacular news- 
papers which read like one loud wail of melan- 
choly distress, and yet we find the following 
passage perpetiated m cold blood m the leport 
under review “None-the-less, the general 
impression gamed by those who have touted 
up and down, in directing the woik of food 
control has been that of a marked and 
impressive absence of visible signs of distress 
The apparent case with which the people 
have stood up to unpiecedented price levels 
is a matter both for surprise and for thank- 
fulness Just as we are never tired of hear- 
ing of the elasticity of the Indian revenues, 
despite frequent crop failures which are made 
responsible for famines, so we are always told 
of the wonderful recuperative power of the 
Indian peasant This, we suppose, means 
nothing more than the fact that even after a 
ternble and widespread famine, many people 
do survive, and as deaths from slow malnutri- 
tion are not accounted as famine casualties or 
deaths from starvation, the recuperation theory 
gaily holds its own What purposes the official 
reports of an alien government ate made to serve 
will become clear from the next sentence 
“This impression is borne out by the season and 
crop reports received from the provinces Pnqes 
were nowhere higher, for example, than in the 
Central Provinces , yet the repoi t records that 
distress was nowhere really serious or severe, 
[if so, how does the author, m a passage quoted 
previously, say ‘Despite all that Government 
could do, these high prices and shortage of food 
caused the greatest distress and embarassment 
in India' ’] and that the agricultural population 
have come thiough the period of acute stiain 
extremely well Similar testimony is borne, to 
take another example, by the report from the 
United Provinces " And if the official records of 
the Tamme^ of 1899-01 with which the ‘dis- 
tress’ of 1919 IS compared and contrasted, 
be searched, we doubt not that similar testi- 


mony would be foithcommg as to the wonderful 
lecuperative power of the agncultunsts of those 
days Ml Euslibiook Wiilioms is conscious 
that he is trying to prove too much, and so he 
starts a theory of his own by way of e\pla- 
nation, which, he lightly suimises, is badly 
needed We shall no doubt lieai moie and more 
of this new theoi j as the years roll on, and the 
agriculturist’s wonderful recuperative power 
stands more in need of vindication in future 
famines 

“In the light of the statements,” says the 
author, “which so frequently appeal as to the 
grinding po\eity beneath which the Indian 
masses laboui, the unexpected poweis ofiesis- 
taiice displayed by the population of India seem 
to need a word of explanation Even if— 

a contingency winch is highly unhkelj— this 
^gure [£2] still were approximately accurate 
today [m the opinion of Sir Sankaran Nan, it 
IS too high, for according to him the Indian is 
getting poorei], it would ceitamly convey a 
false impression to pel sous unfannliar with the 
conditions of India In any^ discussion of the 
economic condition of the Indian masses, it 
should be remembered that of a total popula- 
tion of well ovei 300 millions, consideiably less 
than one-tenth live in towns The natural 
result is that m the case of nme-tenths of the 
population of India, the economy which rules 
their life is even now.’' an economy which cannot 
be measured merely m terms of nionc} The 
monetary income of the a\ei age \illagcr, small 
though it may be, represents but a fi action of 
his total budget IIis dwelling as a rule costs 
him little or nothing [this is news to us, though 
it IS not unnatural for a Euiopean accustomed 
to luxurious homes to imagine that the miser- 
able shanty of an Indian culti\ ator cannot pos- 
sibly cost much even from the culti\ atorS point 
of view] His food [only the staple food gram, 
e g , rice or wdieat, of a section of the villagers, 
but even this competes senousl} with non-edible 
products, e g , lute, which has to be bartered Jor 
money] is mainly produced by his own labour 
and by that of his family, and it would pro- 
bably [mark the word] be fair to say that Ins 
annual compulsoiy expenditure on necessaries 
is considerably less than liis annual monetar}’' 
income ” 

The truth is, though bureaucracy m India 
poses as the champion of the masses and even 
His Majesty the King is made to wmrn the new 
popular assemblies ‘not to forget the interests of 
the masses who cannot yet be admitted to the 
franchise’ [para 5 of the Rojml Proclamation], 
wffien the time comes for the bureaucracy to 
show practical sympathy, it behaves with a 
callousness which is nothing short of shocking, 
and finds a marked and impressive absence of 
visible signs of distress when as a matter of 
fact the whole county is groaning under it [as 
IS indeed virtually admitted in this book m 
explaining the causes of the internal disorders] 
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and seeks to minimise the abject povetty of the 
Indian agriculturists [admitted in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report, paras 132 & 135] In the 
next sentence, however, the writer, perhaps 
doubtful of the soundness of his theoiy of natur- 
al i s monetary economy, observes as follows 
‘‘But this state of aflairs is changing with 
increasing rapidity eveiy year A monetaiy 
economy is beginning to replace the old system , 
and the peiiod of readjustment is painful In the 
towns we have already an approximation to 
Western conditions, foi the monetaiy income of 
the industrial labouiei represents by fat the 
largest prop 01 tion of his assets 

On the subject of the expoit of food, the 
author has the following 

“Investigation shows that, in maiked con- 
trast to popular belief m India, the net export 
of gram and pulse from India m the ten years 
ending 1918 averaged less than 1 5 million tons 
per annum— ion ghly 2 per cent , and 2 per cent , 
only, of the estimated total outturn It was 
impossible to cut off entiiely the export of food 
grams from India, on account of the laige 
Indian population which lives in certain colonies 
such as Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
Mauritius There aie many rice-eatmg coun- 
tries almost entiiely dependent upon India foi 
their food supplies , and among countries which 
for political reasons have a special claim on 
India [which may they be^], the balance of 
rice that remains aftei a preliminaiy estimate 
has been made of India’s probable requirements, 
was divided up it will probably be a long 
time before gram becomes leally cheap, and it 
IS doubtful whether prices will ever return to 
their pre-wai level It has been decided to 
continue for sometime larger the embargo 
on exported food grains from India This 
measure has for long tieen held up in the Pi ess 
as a panacea for Indian food shortage But 
there are obvious dangers in it In the first 
place, as we have already seen, the proportion 
of the total crop which is exported in a normal 
year is extremely small It may therefore be 
doubted whether the measure would for long 
be eifecti\e, save in the case of extreme 
emergency , and m the second place, theie aie 
many crops \\ hich seriously compete with food 
crops [but we ha\e seen that the author conve- 
niently forgets this wrhen propounding his theory 
of natural is monetary economy] , and if the 
embargo is maintained too long, it will tend to 
drive the cultivator to grow otliei crops of 
which the export is not prohibited This would 
mean that the safety margin afforded by the 
surplus food gram ordmanly exported would 
disappear” Admitting the force of the above 
argument, we may say that ‘normal years’ 
being rather unusual in the Indian agricultur- 
ists’ life, the export of food-grams should be 
rigorously controlled and should be stopped 
altogether whenever there are signs of an 
approachmg food scarcity 

16 


Regarding the supply of standard cloth, the 
report says “But to get such a cloth to the 
pooler classes needed organization to an extent 
which was not realised at the outset As oper-^ 
ations progressed, it became clear, that the poor- 
er classes for whom all along standard cloth was 
intended, would readily buy if it were sent out 
to them, but they would not come to public 
offices to purchase it The reason of then leluc- 
tance was either dislike of leaving the homes oi 
Ignorance of their own mteiests ” But we know 
fiom experience that the public offices being 
situated at a great distance, the villagers had 
to undergo heavy expense, comparatively speak- 
ing, or to trudge foi miles, m order to reach 
them, moieoverthe atmosphere of peons and 
constables is not very stimulating and thus the 
villagers had \ery good reasons for not coming 
to the offices in large numbers, however keen 
then appreciation of cheap cloth 

“Throughout the year 1919, the discontent 
of industrial workers revealed itself in strikes 
and serious dislocation of industry occurred from 
time to time ” “In the course of the period 
under review, postmen, Telegraphists, railway 
woikers, niillhands, and other representatives 
of Indian labour, formed themselves into asso- 
ciations for the protection or enforcement of 
their rights ” “The fact is, the economic condi- 
tion of India, in common with the rest of the 
civlised woil^ IS undergoing a profound change 
to which all employers of labour, Government 
included, must now adapt themselves Many 
an increase of wages which looks generous on 
paper, proves in fact to have little influence m 
easing the hard lot of the labourer And the 
labourei, in India as, elsewhere, is beginning to 
demand more from his employers than good 
wages by themselves can supply He now 
wants better working conditions, more leisure, 
inci eased opportunities for bettering himself 
Neither private employers nor Government 
IS blind to this development [ but the capitalists 
m England who draw fat dividends do not like 
the labour unions ] , and the problem of pro- 
viding large numbers of poorly paid employees 
with a decent living wage is engaging the 
anxious attention both of the central and of 
the provincial administrations It is clearly per- 
ceived that no time must be lost in giving 
effect to this most urgent and pressing reform 
upon which not merely industrial develop- 
ment of the future, but peaceful progress m 
the present, virtually rest ” 

“It IS no exaggeration to say that the 
country is at the beginning of an industnal 
renaissance The conclusion of hostilities 
naturally led to a great rush on the part of 
the Indian public to invest m new industnal 
ventures Examination of the actual retnrm 
of company flotation shows that m the nine 
months Apiil to December 1919, 634 new 
companies, with an aggregate authorised 
capital amounting to more than Jfl34 millions 
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were registered in Bntisli India and Mysore 
During the year 1919—20, 906 companies have 
been floated with an aggregate capital ot 
£183 millions, for every conceivable purpose 
The phenomenon is particularly interesting as 
evidence both of the stimulus which the events 
of the last few years have exeited in the direc- 
tion of encouraging Indian mdusti j, and of 
the growing capacity of the country to finance 
an era of great industrial expansion We 
must however remember that ‘‘the countiy 
was still unable to produce more than a sraall 
fraction of the articles essential for the main- 
tenance of ordinary civilised activities Any 
technologist will realise what must be the 
state of a country that makes no nails, screws, 
feteel springs, iron chains, wire ropes, steel 
plates, machine tools and internal combus- 
tion engines Rich though India is in raw 
materials, she is very pooi m industrial achieve- 
ments For example, raw rubber to the value 
£ 1 5 million is annually exported, while rubbei 
goods worth more than £ 1 million are import- 
ed ’’ “In future Government must play an 
active part in the industrial development of the 
country Steps are being taken to investi- 
gate the way in which State-aid can best be 
given to stimulate and develop industrial 
enterprise Such aid naturally will take 
various forms, among which may be men- 
tioned research, the survey of natural resources, 
technical aud scientific advice, educational 
facilities, commercial and industrial intelligence, 
the establishment of pioneer and demonstra- 
tion factories, and financial assistance Per- 
haps almost equally important in the encourage- 
ment of Indians industries is the proposal to 
set up an agency for the purchase and inspec- 
tion of stores in india To the same end 
various industrial surveys have been initiated 
or pmpleted, e g , on the possibilities of 
utilising water-power in India, the develop- 
ment of the Indian silk industry, the improve- 
ment of the cotton industry, the best method 
of increasing the production of Indian sugar, 
and of Indian coal, which is the cheapest m 
the world, for India owns thick seams at 
shallow depths, and her labour is cheap 

The swadeshi movement revived by Mi 
Gandhi comes in for a word of appreciation, 
and one cannot hut regret that such encourage- 
ment was wanting at the psychological moment 
for Bengal, when it could have worked 
wonders “There can be little doubt that this 
movement, if it is inspired by principles of 
sound business, will be advantageous to India 
as a whole The classes for whose benefit it 
is primarily projected are those who stand 
most m need of its assistance But it may be 
doubted whether, when world conditions 
return to a state more nearly approaching the 
normal, any such enterprise, unless it be founded 
rati^r upon business pnnciples than upon 
eomid^ations of sentiment, will exhibit suffi- 


cient vitality to enable it to stand up against 
the pressure ol the competition which will 
invevitably oppose it In so far, however, as 
the Swadeshi movement can assist to increase 
the efficiency of the labour of India, its results 
will be to the good Upon the successtul solu- 
tion of this problem, the future of the new in- 
dustrial rao\ement really depends As Air 
Thomas Ainscoiigh points out m liis Rcpoi t on 
the conditions and piospects oi Ikitish Ihadt 
in Indiay Indian laboiii, though paid low wages 
ascompaied with Biitish or American labour 
IS as yet untrained and inefficient, inclined to be 
slovenly in its work Alicaih tlie demand tor 
skilled mechanics and operatives is grcatci than 
the supply, and in the course of the next few’' 
years until the new works are able to train their 
owm stuffs tins demand wnll be largety increased 
Industrial success wall come despite, rather than 
thiougli, lowpaid labour Until the li\ mg— and 
efficiency— standards of the Indian workman 
can be raised, he will never be able to turn out 
as good w’'ork as his rival overseas, and m 
Older to effect this change, the wages, housing 
and general conditions of labour m India will 
have to be raised and improved considerably 
This will provide the only solid foundation foi 
the industrial future of the country 

On the subject of mechanical transport we 
find that the total mileage of metalled roads 
was )VLst under 200,000 m 1917, and it is 
admitted that this is “quite inadequate to 
India’s requiiements ” But “the capital expen- 
dituie sanctioned for the j^ear 1919-20 [ for 
Indian railways ] amounts to no less than 
£ 17 7 millions This is the largest amount 
that has ever been allotted to Railways in 
any one year , but there can be no doubt that 
it IS absolutely essential for the maintenance of 
the Indian system m a condition of reasonable 
efficiencj?' ” We aie not convinced that such an 
enormous outlay was justified by the circum- 
stances 

Bengal enjoys a monopoly of the woild’s 
supply of jute, and so the manufacturers had a 
good time, unfortunately at the cost of the culti 
vators, the price of jute lalliiig 17 per cent below 
the pre-war level “which the mills weie generalh 
far-sighted enough to utilise” The writer 6i 
this review comes from one of the best jute 
growing districts, and can testify to the distress 
prevailing among his lute-growmg tenants when 
the foreign manufacturers of that commodity, 
which IS said to contribute so much to the 
prosperity of the peasantrv of Bengal, were 
literally rolling in wealth 

“Japan’s share of the total trade now am 
ounts to nearly 15 per cent striking as an 
these statistics, there is some'reason for believing 
that the high-water mark of Japanese importf 
at least, has been reached The war affordcc 
to Japanese manufacturers an opportunity foi 
expansion without parallel in industrial history 
Their sfoods are now to be found in everv hmm 
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in the country, and a substitute for the cheap 
showy articles of a similar type which formerly 
came fiom Germany and Austria But in the 
goods of better quality, they have succeeded 
mainly through absence of competition , and 
with the re-entry of British manufactures upon 
the market, with their high reputation both for 
quality of goods and methods of trading, it is 
improbable that Japan will for long maintain 
her remarkably advantageous position The 
latest figures would seem to show that America, 
unlike Japan, is more than holding the initial 
advantage she secured ” 

The next chapter is headed the ^Foundations 
of Progress ’ Regarding agricultural indebted- 
ness and cooperative credit, we find the folio w- 
ing 

“Whatever the exact figures may be for 
agiicultural indebtedness up and down India, 
there can be no question that the problem is one 
of extreme seriousness For as long as the popu- 
lation of the country is subjected to a burden 
so crippling, it IS difficult to see how they can 
advance morally and materially even if facilities 
for such progress are placed in their way There 
can be no doubt that if the cooperative move- 
ment continues as it has begun, the problem of 
agricultural indebtedness will in the course of 
another generation have lost much of its 
teirors ” Among the moral efiects of coopera- 
tion are said to be diminution of extravagance 
and litigation, growth of public spirit and a 
sense of common citizenship, combining for 
social and sanitary entei prises and the like 
An idyllic picture of a Sikh village near Amritsar 
is drawn where the cooperative movement 
seems to have worked nothing short of a 
miracle The picture seems to be far too good 
to be true, but we note that “there is a growing 
and healthy tendency to bring it [cooperative 
organisation] under popular control and to 
make it as non-official as possible ” As m so 
many other things, e g , primary education and 
female education, “the Bombay presidency is 
exceptionally fortunate in possessing a large 
number of non-official -workers who interest 
themselves in cooperation and are very largely 
responsible for the remarkable progress winch 
the movement is making ” 

Agriculture is the next topic dealt with 
“The means of the Indian cultivator aie very 
limited and in most cases do not permit of 
outlay either upon improved agricultural 
implements, or upon expensive fertilisers neces- 
sary for supplementing soil deficiencies The 
Indian cultivator needs improved seed, im- 
proved tools, and improved methods , and 
unless these can be placed at his disposal, he 
cannot be expected to achieve much progress 
unless the agriculturist can be equipped with the 
knowledge, as well as the capital, for develop- 
ing the resources at his disposal, it is difficult 
to see how he will in future support his share 
of the economic burden from which no nation 


on the road of Self-Government can escape 
Among the hopeful signs, the author mentions 
that in Southern India, the dawn of an era of 
intensive cultivation has already arrived, and 
low grade cotton has been practically exter- 
minated We learn from this report that 
“Around the Bay of Bengal lies one of the 
gieat rice-producing tracts of the world, and 
much work has already been accomplished 
in placing better varieties of plant at the dis- 
posal of the cultivator Although the improved 
strains even now occupy only 250,000 acres out 
of 21,000,000 acres of riceland m the province, 
the gram supply has already been increased by 

28.000 tons If this important crop can be 
improved throughout, it will enhance the pros- 
perity of a larger proportion of the people of 
India throughout a larger area than can be 
affected by the improvement of any other single 
crop ’’ “Indian wheat is as a rule of a low 
quality, and fetches low prices intheworld^s 
market ” New varieties have however been 
evolved at Pusa, and one is glad to learn that 
they have been widely distributed, so that “in 
the Punjab alone, the wheat crop was about 

11.000 tons more than it would have been 
without the Depaitmenffs help “Despite the 
fact that India has a larger area under sugar- 
cane than any othei country m the world, a 
very large quantity, some half a million tons of 
sugar, was impoited during 1918-19 With 
nearly half the world's acreage under sugar- 
cane, India's normal output is only one-fourth 
ot the world’s cane-sugar supply Unable to 
satisfy even her own requirements, she has to 
import large quantities of sugar at what are 
now very high prices Throughout the sugar-* 
cane area of India there are substantial indica- 
tions that the old varieties are losing favour 
with the cultivator and are fast being replaced 
by new and improved varieties supplied by the 
Department ” 

“Plant diseases caused by fungus parasites 
are numerous and destructive* The staff of 
Mycologists is at present small m comparison 
to the number of problems awaiting investiga- 
tion, but already they can claim success m 
checking the ravages of disease * Against 
insect-pests also, a continual war is raged* 
There are however only four Imperial service 
officers for the whole of India, and it is difficult 
to achieve much progress m the education ol 
the Indian cultivator m the importance of 
insect pests and the possibilities of their controf 
[but it would seem that Provincial service 
officers and a large staff of subordinates are 
much more required than Imperial service 
officers to achieve that end] It takes a very 
long time to eradicate from the mind of the 
cultivator the idea that blights come from the 
clouds as a symptom of the wrath of heaven 
But gradually, it is hoped, by means of ener- 
getic propaganda, to instff into the minds of 
the people that pests can be controlled, and 
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that the damage caused aonually to crops can 
be mmimised at the cost of a little intelligence ” 

In India, the proportion of head of cattle to 
head of population is 65 to 100 \ scheme for 

cattle breeding and dairying in India, lecom- 
mended in 1916 by the Board of Agriculture, 
has been accepted in its mam outlines by the 
Secretary of State —“The investigations of the 
[Veterinary] Department are rendered to some 
extent fruitless by the ignorance of the villagers 
who do not sufficiently understand the fatal 
nature of contagious cattle diseases and the 
disastrous results which follow from the neglect 
of ordinary precautions Much works lemains 
to be done, especially in the way of educational 
propaganda for the spreading of improved ideas 
in cattle sanitations ” 

“Perhaps the most impoitant condition of 
the growth of agriculture in India, with all which 
that growth implies, is the prosperity and exten- 
sion of the iirigation system ” In spite of this 
emphatic statement regarding the importance 
of irrigation, and the enumeration of some big 
projects which are awaiting sanction, one feels 
that much less attention is devoted to it than 
to the extension of railways, and small projects 
which affect the health and prosperity of an 
entire countryside, are totally neglected and big 
schemes, which aie likely to bring in a hand- 
some return, take an inordinately long time 
to mature 

“With the increasing development of forest 
industries [rosin, turpentine, lac, paper], there 
is every reason to hope that India’s forests will 
be of greater asset, to her financial prosperty ” 
A general scheme for the enlargement of the 
Forest Research Institute and College at Dehia 
Dan has been submitted to the Secretary of 
State for sanction 

There is an immense future awaiting the 
active development of India’s fisheries The 
fishermen aie usually of low caste, ignorant, 
idle and uneducated They have a low stand- 
ard of comfort and are mercilessly exploited by 
middle men “In the case of the fiesh water 
fisheries of Bengal, the methods ofwoikmg aie 
so disastrous that the fisheiies are getting 
depleted from year to year, while the demand 
for fish IS steadily increasing To meet these 
demands, continuous and ruthless fishing is 
earned on throughout the year without any 
closed seasons, both broad and immature fish 
being destroyed in large numbers, while even 
the spawn and fry are not spared The en- 
forcement of protective measures for the fisher- 
ies IS an extremely difficult matter, which calls 
j It IS proposed to appoint 

district fishery officers to rouse a popular inter- 
est m the subject, and there can be no doubt 
that the whole questions of fishery in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa demands urgent atten- 
tjon if irreparable damage is not to be earned 
furwer than has already been the case ‘'In 
Madras, the prospect is considerably bnghter. 


As a result of the exertions^ of the Madras 
Fisheries Department, some 250 small hsh-oil 
factories ha\ e been established along the coast, 
mainly by the fishermen theiiisehes In the year 
under review, fish-oil to the value of nearly 
£7,000 and fish guano to the value ofneaily 
£30,000 have been e\poitecl fiom the West 
Coast of the Madias presidencj” A iisli canneiy 
equipped with modem plant has been established 
at Bej^poie, and there is no doubt that the 
piospects of the canned fish industry are ev 
tremely piomismg During the period under 
review, the outstanding feature of the activities 
of the Madias Fislients Department has been 
the introduction of an educational scheme 
providing for specialised pi unary education for 
the fisher communitj^ ” When aie vve going to 
heai of a similar piomisiiig lecoid regarding 
the fishermen of Bengal ^ 

“\noihei line of pi ogress must beconciix- 
lently pursued, namelj, the Amchoi alien of the 
material conditions which now shape the lives 
of the masses Until tins can in some measure 
be achieved, the people of India can denve 
adequate benefit neither fiom the natiual re- 
sources of then countiy nor fioin aii} oppoi- 
tunites for self-development winch the adminis- 
tration may be able to put bcfoic them 
Dispite the labour winch has of recent jcais 
been dll ected towards this end, it is difficult to 
perceive that sanitary development has taken 
place 111 India to anj’' peiceptible degice the 
immense population of India and its general 
poveity make sanitaiy leforni a pioblem of 
immense difficult} I he best oigainscd preven- 
tive medical service in the woild must ivoikjm 
vain unless it finds the right atmosphere in 
which to carry on its labour The gieat 
calamity winch o\ei took India in the influeii/a 
epidemic mentioned ni the list } cat’s tepoi I has 
been responsible for attiacting a largti shaie 
of both public and oflicial attention to the 
necessity of grappling cat ncsily v\ ith the 
pioblems of sanitation [ The wiitei then 
speaks of the growing populaiilv of the kinti- 
influenza^ the *anti-clioleia’ vaccines manufac- 
tured and supplied at cost price b} Go\cniment, 
of both of wffiicli most Indians, oin selves 
included, are ignorant ] It must be icmembeieci 
that less than ten percent of the total popula- 
tion of India live 111 towns, the remamder live 
in V lilages wdiich have been all truly described 
as collections of msamtarv dwellings construct- 
ed on dung hills It ism giapplmg v\iihlhe 
sanitation of the rural population tlmt the 
greatest difficulty is found, lot the people are 
conservative, set in their vv a} s, and wedded by 
long usage to social customs at variance with 
modern conceptions of public and private sani- 
tation At present the total number of lepers m 
India is piobably between 100,000 and 150,000 

Plague IS unfortunately endemic m India it 
must be perfectly plain that a disease which 
even in the lowest year of virulence is capable 
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of causing nearly 90,000 deaths, cannot be 
lightly Ignored ’’ Official activity is marked by 
the grant of five lacs of rupees (^) for the estab- 
lishment of a central Health Board, whose 
constitution and scope of activity have both 
been seveiely criticised, and it is hoped to set up 
amobile coips of epidemiological workers, and 
an Indian Red Cross societj—has been estab- 
lished all of which seems to be utteily inade- 
quate, and there is nothing said about the need 
of moie medical colleges and schools 

Among the many problems of public health 
m India one of the most pressing is infantile 
mortality The following figures will show at 
a glance the terrible waste of infant life that 
occurs in India as compared with other 
countries — 


(A) Birth late per 1,000 of population 


Central Provinces 


Madras 

32 

& Berar 

48 

Assam 

31 

United Piovmces 

46 

British India 

39 

Punjab 

45 

Scotland 

201 

Bihar & Orissa 

40 

Ireland 

19 9 

Burma 

36 

England 

19 8 

Bombay 

36 

United King- 


Bengal 

36 

dom 

19 9 

(B) Death late pel 

1,000 of population 

Bombay 

41 

Bengal 

26 

United Provinces 

38 

Burma 

25 

Punjab 

38 

British India 

33 

C P & Berar 

36 

Ireland 

17 

Bihar & Orissa 

35 

England 

15 

Assam 

27 

Scotland 

14 

Madras 

26 

United Kingdoml5 


(C) Ratio of Infantile mortality pei 1,000 of 


population 

Punjab 

248 

C P & Beiar 

227 

Bombay 

217 

United Provinces 216 

Burma 

213 

Madras 

191 

Assam 

189 


Bengal 183 

Bihar & OrissalSO 
British India 206 
Scotland 97 
England 91 

Ireland 83 

United KingdomOl 


^^Dtirmg the whole of the year 1919 there 
has been a marked tendency towards the en- 
couragement of «iOCial leform The stimulus 
which has been afforded by the wai to demo- 
cratic ideals has not failed to exert its influence 
upon Indian conditions Caste questions and 
the problems of social reform are among the 
most pi essmg and difficult ot those with which 
the modified adramistiation will have to deal, 
but it should be remembered that such ques- 
tions can never be satisfactorily settled by 
an alien Government, however well-intentioned 
and sympathetic There can be no doubt that 
the problems, and they are many, of social 
reform in India must find their solution at the 
hands of Indian administrators, and of them 
alone ” It will be seen that in this passage the 
official report readily admits that the Government 
IS alien, and that the fact of its being so prevents 
its attempting many pressing admmistiative 


reforms The logical conclusion of this admis* 
Sion is that in order that India may advance m 
all directions, it is necessary that it should enjoy 
perfect autonomy Sir Sankaran Nair m one 
of his able minutes of dissent, speaking both as 
an Indian and as a Nair, truly complained 
against the official attitude in the matter of 
social reform And the leport under review 
furnishes further material m support of that 
complaint, for with regard the Patel Inter- 
marriage Bill, the authoi says “But the volume 
of opposition aroused in conservative quarters 
by this Bill has been simply amazing, and there 
is some reason to conclude that it will be im- 
possible to proceed with it ’’ It will create a 
most unfortunate impression among the advanc- 
ed section of the Hindus, who are sure to lead 
their countrymen in future, if the Government 
has already arnved at that conclusion with 
regal d to this Bill It lends support to the 
opinion expressed in some quarters, that the 
Goveinment does not really care for social 
reform now, however sympathetic it may profess 
to be, m as much as social advance is bound to 
hasten the political unification of the country 
and thus make the introduction of full respon- 
sible go\eiiiment at an early date almost 
inevitable 

The root of the matter, with regaid to the 
untouchable classes of Malabar, rightly points 
out Ml Rushbrook William, “is less economic 
than social They have no outlook m life , they 
are condemned to the most degrading forms of 
labour Until these depressed classes can be 
put on a level with their fellowinen, can be 
treated as equals, and lelieved from the moral 
degradation into which they have been thrown 
by centuries of scorn, it is difficult to do very 
much with them Official orders can be passed 
in such directions as insisting that children 
of the depressed classes should be admitted 
into schools, that members of these classes 
should have a proper house and free access to 
the public water supply , but in the absence 
of public opinion it is quite impossible for 
Government to enforce these orders which fly 
in the face of habits centuries old 

The observations of the author touching 
the general condition of the Indian peasantry 
altogether sultify the specious theory of the 
compaiative prosperity of the masses which 
he enunciates in an earlier part of the report 
with a view to gloss over the seventy of the 
famine We quote the following ^ ‘Recent settle- 
ment operations in certain paits of Northern 
India have revealed that in some places, the 
average agricultural labourer is not infrequent- 
ly compelled in time of sti ess to mortgage his 
personal liberty The money is not repaid, nor 
IS it intended to be repaid , but the borrower 
remains the life-long bondslave of his creditor- 

but perhaps of even greater importance than 
the instances which have been quoted, is the 
outstanding fact that the average Indian oi the 
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lower class is remarkably poor andbelpJess-- 
poor and helpless to a degiee to which Em ope 
can afford little parallel ’’ [Italics ours ] 

But, as tHe report saj s, ‘‘for tins, as for so 
many other problems of present day India, the 
readiest solution would seem to he m a well 
designed and efficiently executed scheme of 
national education Only 3 per cent of the 
population IS under instruction, this figure being 
made up of 5 per cent of the males and one 
per cent of the females of British India Only 
SIX individuals in every hundred could achieve 
the very modest standard of literacy m the 
census of 1911 After alluding to the political 
necessity of education, the' author says ‘Nor 
is it merely from the political point of view 
that the need for popular education in India 
is so crying Until the general standard of 
literacy can be raised, it will be impossible for 
India to realise hei immense indiistiial poten- 
tialities She must theiefore necessarily remain 
to a large degree m a state of industrial tutelage 
until such time as her population is in a position 
to realise where its true economic interest lies 
upon the realisation by India of her industrial 
possibilities depends very largely her competence 
to sustain the sacrifices, pecuniary and other- 
wise, wh-'ch progress along the road to self- 
government necessarily demands of every 
nation 

In regard to Indian education, the most 
significant feature is that it is top-heavy while 
the lower classes are largely illiterate, the 
middle class is educated to a pitch equal to that 
attained in countries whose social and eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed 
For instance no less than 9 per cent of the 
male population is undergoing education m 
secondary schools, and this figure is far greater 
than the corresponding figure for England and 
Wales, and approximately equal to that of 
Germany before the war The proportion of 
the educated classes who are taking full-time 
University courses in Bengal, is ten times as 
great as in England Secondary education as 
at present understood does not in fact equip 
those who undergo it for citizenship It is 
necessary to devise a sound system of voca- 
tional education which may, as in the Western 
countries, equip the great majority of Indian 
students for citizenship, without their being 
compelled to enter the portals of the University 
at all 

The -writer pleads for greater expenditure on 
education, saying that “if the money be not 
found and Indian education does not expand 
in proportion to the developing needs of the 
country, India’s assumption of the position 
due to her in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations may be greatly delayed,” and he 
looks to the Indian administrators who wdl 
hoiceforth be in charge ‘to discover sources of 
income which have not hitherto been exploited ’ 
The Government spends between 7 and 8 per 


cent of hei public resources on education, and 
in view of the military expenditure, the author 
considers this to be a fair proportion The per 
centage of military expendiiuie is not how- 
ever given for purposes of comparison So far 
as w-e are aware, ( taking the figures ioi 1918- 
19 ) it IS really not less than 59 pei cent , 
though the League of Nations at a recent sit- 
ting consideied 20 per cent to be too high, and 
the Esher Committee have recommended a 
further increase The Indians aie not allowed 
to have any say in regard to their crushing mili- 
tary burden, and they are practically shut out 
from the higher ranks of the Army, but for the 
vital needs of their education, they are meriily 
asked to discover other unexploited sources of 
income We find from the same report that the 
pel centage of the total population under edu- 
cation m some of the Natne Slates is many 
times gi eater than the corresponding percentage 
in British India In Mvsoie, it is 40 per cent, 
in Cochin, in the case oi boys it is 77 per cent , 
and in the case of girls 36 pei cent We note 
m passing that the repoit admits that “there 
IS every reason why a schoolboy should take 
a reasonable interest in politics,” though it de- 
precates what it calls its unhealih}" characteris- 
tics The Report of the Calcutta University 
Commission is eulogised and of the members it 
IS said that “during the course of their invest i- 
gations, they have been successful m creating an 
atmosphere which seems to render the tiansla- 
tion of their conclusions into practice pcilcctly 
possible ” 

Regarding female education, “It has been 
said on good authority that the untavouiable 
opinion which still Imgeis m many quarters 
against the education of women, is duected 
more against the nature of the education now 
supplied than against the mere fact oi the edu- 
cation itself Nor is it possible to deny that the 
old conrsevative objection has a gram of wis- 
dom in it There is a real feai that girls when 
they aie educated may become unfitted for home 
life , that they may become averse from tasks 
which constitute the gloiy and the pude of the 
oithodox Indian woman ” “But as was pointed 
out in last year’s repoit, the mam hmcliance to 
the rapid spread of female education is the lack 
of effective demand The importance of over- 
coming the existing female illiteracy m India is 
obvious, for it constitutes a serious bar to educa- 
tional progress among the population as a whole 
If half the population grows up practically 
illiterate, incentive to education m the other 
halt must be sensibly lowered , and when home 
education is almost unknown, education 
in general appears as something extraneous 
to the real life of the people The importance 
of educating the female community is not yet 
fully realised by the bulk of public opinion 
in India, indeed it would not be too much 
to say that the demand for such education is 
confined to a few advanced thinkers But now 
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tliat Indians will have the opportunity, under 
the reforms scheme, of tackling the problems 
of educating their countiymen and country- 
women themselves, it is hoped that means will 
be found to break down the apathy which has 
hitherto opeiated to hamper the expansion of 
female education and to arouse an informed pub- 
lic opinion upon this most important subject ” 

It IS inteiesting to read that ^‘Tlie Osmania 
University of Hyderabad, the foundation of 
which was noticed m last year* s report, is 
progressing if but slowly This has laigely 
to be explained by the fact that since the 
educational medium of this University is to be 
Urdu, it has been found necessary to undertake 
an elaborate senes ol translations before Uni- 
versity work can be seriously started Mysore 
has a flourishing University already , and 
Universities are now projected for Baroda and 
Tiavancore Several Indian States spend a 
considerable proportion of their income upon 
education , Baroda leading with a propor- 
tion of nearly 11 per cent of the State’s gross 
revenue A Compulsory Education Act has 
been established m Baroda ” 

Turning now to the all-important topic of 
technical education,* we have the following 
“Government and public opinion aie alike 
agreed upon the vital importance of spread- 
ing throughout the country institutions in 
which technical training is available The 
report of the Calcutta University Commission 
as has already been noticed, laid great stress 
upon pro\ision by the Universities of techni- 
cal institutions affording training of a Uni- 
versity standard With the change in the 
control of education which will result from 
the operations of the reforms scheme, the 
matter will rest veiy largely in Indian hands, 
and it IS sinceiely to be hoped that the enthusi- 
asm wnth which projects of technical educa- 
tion are now eveiywhere hailed in the press 
will translate itself into practical and beni- 
ficial development ” 

Chapter Y deals with the Government and 
the People, and begins with the usual eulogy of 
the Police, which even the scathing judgment of 
the Calcutta High Court m the Shibpur case, 
will not, we suppose, substantially modify in 
the next year’s report We have here a typical 
instance of the gentle ‘art of official reporting 
“The expenditure sanctioned for schemes of 
improvement m 1918—19 amounting to more 
than £200,000 is already beginning to produce 
beneficial results The expenditure of this 
small sum has not only improved the condition 
of the rank and file, but has also allowed some 
£80,000 to be allotted to raising the pay of the 
Imperial Police Service ” Put in the usual way, 
the sentence would run thus “The expenditure 
of as high a proportion as £80,000, out of a 
total grant of £200,000, for raising the pay ^of 
the handful of officers m the Imperial Police 
service, leaving a balance of only £120,000 for 


the vast army of constables certainly effected a 
very satisfactory improvement m the condition 
of these highly paid officers, but the rank and 
file, and the lower subordinate staff of Indian 
Inspectors and Sub-inspectors, who do the real 
work, have been left very much as they were ” 

It will not do for us to forget that India con- 
tains races of widely varying stages of culture 
At one end, there are some 4 million individu- 
als whose hereditary profession is theft or 
burglary Their whole structure of social habits 
IS conceived on a basis of crime The criminal 
Tubes Act of 1911 was passed with the object 
of concentrating them into settlements, where 
they are subjected to adequate supervision and 
assisted to gam a decent livelihood Again, 
“from the United Provinces two cases of human 
sacrifice are reported One boy and one girl 
were sacrificed to propitiate certain deities.” 
“At the other end of the scale, theie exists a 
highly educated town population, accustomed 
to all the amenities of twentieth century 
existence ” 

“Although the party which hopes to attain 
its end by violent means is still alive, its influ- 
ence IS steadily waning It is not too much to 
hope that with the entry of India upon her 
career of progress towards responsible govern- 
ment, those impatient spirits who previously 
found an outlet for their eneigies in anarchical 
crime will be able to devote themselves to the 
promotion by constitutional means of the end 
which they have at heart 

We are glad to learn that “the treatment of 
youthful convicts is a topic which has recently 
come to the fore in India, with the increased m- 
terest in social reform which is so marked a 
feature of present-day thought ” 

We were rather taken by surprise when we 
came across the following sentence in the book 
under review “the whole system of Indian 
administration is based upon very rigid eco- 
nomy ” But the explanation of this rather 
startling statement, which is contrary to the 
commonly received opinion on the subject, is 
quite satisfactory from the official point of 
view For the economy here meant is the right 
kind of economy, not false economy, and “it is 
false economy from every point of view not to 
pay the market value for the right stamp of 
man ” “It is necessary for the future of the 
country to attract into the public services men 
of first class capacity ” Quite so, but are first or 
even second class men common in the Indian 
Civil Service ^ Japan can attract first class men 
from England on a lower scale of remuneration, 
and m exercising ‘true’ as opposed to Talse’ 
economy in the case of services recruited mainly 
in England, we have to starve the numerous 
body of subordinate officials in every depart- 
ment who are children*of the soil, and on whom 
falls the brunt of the work 

The last chapter is devoted to a summary of 
the constitutional reforms, and m the appendix 
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are published the leport of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee and the GoYernment of 
India Act, 1919 There is an index and some 
useful charts and diagrams 

We have finished our review of the report, 
which contains much useful matter which we 
have not been able to notice, but before we 
close, we should like to say a word about the 
general merits of the book Except where the 
self-interest of the ruling race or the reputation 
of the Government is closely involved [e g , to 
add one more instance to those already cited, 
where the Rowlatt Act is called a ‘harmless^ 
piece of legislation], the author has generally 
attempted to be fair to the Indian point of 
View, and has succeeded in making his report 
interesting and instructive reading And be- 
cause we have had to criticise official opinion in 
so many particulais, it must not be supposed 
that there is nothing to the credit of the Go- 
vernment, or that the popular attitude in 
regard to various matters of grave public con- 
cern does not stand in need of revision The 
Government may have been remiss in education- 
al expenditure, but m regard to primary or 
female education m particular, we have not 
ourselves done what we could , in the industrial 
field, we have not availed ourselves of whatever 
opportunities were open to us before competi- 
tion became keen , m joint stock enterprises we 


have not maintained a high standard of coni'* 
mercial honesty , capitalist exploitation of 
labour is bad, whether the capitalist is Euiopean 
or Indian , and our own treatment of the 
depressed classes, and the suicidal blindness 
of our conservatism in the matter of the 
Patel Bill and other measures of social lefoini, 
are thoroughly deserving of condemnation 
Similarly, if the bureaucracy have not been 
actuated by any genuine sympathy with the 
masses, few of us, middle-class Indians, can 
altogether escape the same chaige, though 
naturally we aie bound to lia\e inoie sym- 
pathy than an alien people The official 
whitewash can no longer deceive us, and in 
so far as these official reports can dnest 
themselves of bias and succeed in identifying 
themselves with the people’s cause, the Govern- 
ment will deserve the fnendlmess due to a 
national Government Pei haps this can only 
be expected when the Government is, both in 
name and fact, truly national But when all 
IS said, we must admit that the lepoits 
written by Mr Rtishbrook Williams are highly 
useful publications and should obtain a wide 
circulation among the politically mmcleil classes 
and we gladly recommend the one under 
review to the favomable notice of our fellow 
countiymen* 

POLITICUS 


CARTOONS OF THE DAY. 



TflE BOMB FASTENED TO JOHN BuLl’s LEG 

^De A7nsterdammer { Amsterdam ) 



An^English thrust at England 
THROUGH India 

“Take that ^ and th^t ’ you bad boy, you, for 
forgetting that i ntish rule does not rest 
on force And now— go to Ireland 

^StBT ( London ). 



CARTOONS OF THE DAY 



The xMountain and the Mouse 
Germany owes us a mountain of debt, 

WeVe got to be thankful for what w-e can get , 

We may expect something as big as a house, 

But the thing that arrives is the size of a mouse 

--John Bull ( London ), 


The hot potato^ 

^-Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


— Fuel ( Osaka ) 


‘Thf return of the dove ” 


— Bysiandor ( London ) 

The Messenger of Peace the Dove has come to 
lurkey, but pierced through by the dart 
of an Olive Wnch symbolical of Peace. 


— "Yankee, why does a big man 

LIKE YOU FEAR MY BaBY 
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The Constable — ‘‘You are goin<^ to prison, 
you little wretch that will teach you to 
cry ‘Hurrah for Liberty ” 

— Charivai / ( Pans ) 


Ihe iuj:k--“So this ib belt dctermm ition 


— [if I no ( Rome '' 



A vainishing hope 

The Chef — “It^s all very well to sa\, ‘hirst 
catchy} our hare ” 

-^Westnnnifte) Gazette { London ) 


Irfi \nd, ni2u 

“Hullo, what side ire on 
“Justice and I ibert} \nd 
“1 awland Order 

—The Stai ( 1 ondon ) 
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NOTES 


Freedom All Round. 

There is happily a great longing for 
political freedom m the countiy At 
this juncture no one should forget that 
free political institutions presuppose the 
existence of fiee, unbending, coutageous 
spirits The nursery for such souls is 
such a socio-iehgious polity and such 
a society in conformity to it as would 
not hamper the free development of 
the personality of anybody in any 
direction and to any extent Indian 
society IS not yet such a society Its 
women and its “inferior” castes do not in 
practice enjoy the right of free development 
of personality in all directions Society 
does not yet concede to some castes in 
some places even the elementaiy rights of 
humanity, and deprives them of ordinary 
self-respect When high claims are made 
for perfect political freedom, we should 
not forget to recognise the equally valid 
claim of all persons, irrespective of their 
sex, biith or caste, to perfect socio-religious 
fieedom The human spiiit does not know 
divisions into compartments Perfect 
political freedom is incompatible with 
social and religious servitude 

Education Under State Control 

The leaders of the Non-co-operation 
movement have devoted their attention 
chiefly to the destruction of schools and 
colleges under Government-contiol or 
aided or recognised by Government There 
was, therefore, some appiopriateness m 
the policy of non-co-opeiation being con- 
sidered at the All-India College Students’ 
Conference held a day before the meeting 
of the Indian National Congress Calcutta 
dailies of the 26th December have given 
a summarised report of the address deli- 
vered by Mr Lajpat Rai as piesident of 
the Conference, in which we read 

Fiom Ills boyhood he had been under the 
impression which was strengthened las he giew 
old that any education imparted undei the 


aegis ot a foieign Government was solely meant 
to strengthen thg hold of that Go\einment over 
the country governed He would go further and 
say that it was a truism applicable to every 
country, howevei independent , for example, 
Japan is an independent country and had na- 
tional Government in the form of monarchy of 
a very particular kind and in formulating their 
policy with regard to education their first and 
foremost principle was to establish the claim of 
that monaicliy to rule over Japan for ever This 
was to show how even under a national 
Government the Government for the time being 
dominated the educational policy of the country 
for the purpose of strengthening their hold over 
the people 

It may be added that education in 
Geimany also, as directed and controlled 
by the Kaisei’s Government, was meant to 
produce a type of mentality favouring 
monarchy and Geiman woild-domimon, 
and this was a cause of the war Napo- 
leon Bonapaite also controlled education 
in France for the attainment of certain 
objects which he had in view Mr. 
Lajpat Rai proceeded to observe 

A foieign government was therefore bound 
to go m this respect a step fuither He and 
other co-woikers in the Punjab had realised 
this 4-0 yeais ago but being politically impo- 
tent they could not start their own institutions 
They therefore resolved to check the evil influ- 
ences by establishing national institutions 
like the D \ V College, Lahore, a:5.hated to 
Univeisity afterwards It was found that 
they had practically failed m their purpose 
and found that Government’s educational 
system controlled by universities was de- 
nationalising and meant more to slave than to 
fiee them but impotent as they were they could 
not successfully counteract its activities 

Mr. Lajpat Rai’s Ideal of Education. 

To those who have read Mr Lajpat 
Rai’s articles on national education 
contributed to this Remew, the scheme 
or ideal of national education outlined 
in his address will not appear new. 
Said he 

There vv as a time when as the result of English 
education the literate classes despised everything 
Indian. Fortunately that penod was over but 
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tkey still stood the danger of going to the other 
extreme and consider everything Indian as ab- 
solutely perfect “I must say,” continued the Lain, 
“that so far as I am concerned I believe that 
truth IS truth, knowledge is knowledge, science 
IS science They are neither eastern nor western 
nor Indian nor European We have to maintain 
your educational continuity and we must keep 
that object in view We do nuot want to be an 
European or an American nation We want to 
remain an Indian nation quite up-to-date ” The 
underlying policy of the scheme of education 
should be based on the past civilisation remodel- 
led m the light of the present day developments 
What was good in each culture should be embrac- 
ed True nationalism of India should be above 
religious distinction and above all narrowing 
influence that would retard educational progress 
The economic and social system under modern 
civilisation was bad but that should not blind 
them to the fact that science and knowledge had 
made wonderful progress during the last three 
hundred years All science and knowledge 
coming from whatever culture should be fully 
Utilised to free India and then maintain that 
freedom at any cost 

Constitution and Orgnisation of the 
Students’ Conference. 

On the question of the constitution 
and organisation of the Students’ Con- 
ference, Mr Lajpat Rai’s suggestions have 
been thus summarised 

He would suggest that tins body should be 
a permanent organisation to look aftei the 
mterests of students and advise them on all 
matters It should express its opinion on 
political matters when occasion demanded 
and its door should be open to students of all 
shades of opinion so as to make it fully 
representative as distinct from party 
organisation The resolution passed at this 
conference should not be of a mandatory 
character For these reasons the constitution 
at the present stage should be sufficiently 
elastic to enable it to continue as a really 
representative body ot the student com- 
munity 

Mr. Eai on Non-co-operation 
as Applied to Colleges. 

Touching the question of non-co-opera- 
tion Mr Lajpat Rai said that his views 
on this subject were by this time fully 
known to the law college students who 
came to him for advice 

He had been saying to Medical, Engineeiing 
and technical college students that his lead was 
not to leave the present courses and to the arts 
fcollege students he said Consider the stituation 
Well and be under no delusion that anybody 


was going to make provision for their education 
in national colleges, although attempts in that 
direction were being made The chan man of the 
Reception Committee had told them to rely on 
the leadei s who had not themsehes decided as 
to what form of advice should he given to stu- 
dents The matter wae under discussion and there 
was acute difference on the wording of the reso- 
lution Their one care was that they should avoid 
anything which might go to strengthen the 
hands of the bureaucracy and also to take steps 
to see that its rule did not continue in the present 
form Another difficulty was that the Congress 
had to do great propaganda wroik in the 
country to bring people to the sense of poli- 
tical consciousness and all iiiteiestS must 
be subordinated to this great work and only 
spare time could be utilised to see to the edu- 
cational piospects ot the students His belief 
was that tiuly national education could not 
be imparted without a national Co\ eminent 
but they should not all the same abstain irom 
making attempts to change the present system 
A question had been asked what the students 
were to do after leaiing their studies The 
answer w’as simple Let the students give up 
false notions about diess and picstige and 
let them work in factories and cairy along 
with them that toich of national spirit which 
should be spread among the uneducated 
workmen to make them ready lor country’s 
cause Let the students take up this piopa- 
ganda w’-ork among the masses and then see 
how soon the country attained Swarai The 
issue involved was so momentous that they 
should not be dealt with light-Iicai tcdly 
Superficialities must now gue place to realities 

In conclusion Mi Lajpat Rai appealed 
to the students to be toleiant towards all 
those who held different yiews— not a 
superfluous piece of advice, considering the 
intolerant attitude of considerable number 
of young men at meetings held in many 
towns m several provinces He also asked 
them to decide for themsehes the line of 
action they should take As foi himself, 
he could not guide them, but he was ready 
to help them 

Mr Rai’s address evinced greater sense 
of responsibility than the speeches of those 
who simply asked the students to leave 
their future education or their future 
work foi the country, should no education 
be provided for them, to chance or to 
"the leaders”— -those unknown, unknow- 
able and unnamed persons whom nobody 
can bring to book for breach of promise 

Non-co-operation and Education. 

It is a relief to find that the Nagpur 
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All-India Students’ Conference was a 
College Students’ Conference The line has 
to be drawn somewhere, as advanced and 
up-to-date Kindergarten children are not 
in all respects fit to be leaders We aie 
not exactly in a jocular mood, for the 
other day some girls not yet in their teens 
were actually overheard discussing in 
their school ’bus whether they should not 
strike. 

Now to educational Non-co-operation 

For a nation the greatest political 
disgrace is to be ruled by a foreign 
nation Young men and women, whether 
students or not, whether students of 
Government-controlled institutions or of 
“national” institutions, are not free from 
this disgrace They cannot get rid of this 
disgrace simply by leaving Government- 
controlled institutions They can do so 
only by becoming politically free But 
they cannot themselves become politically 
flee or make their country politically free 
simply by leaving colleges and schools 
They must do something else in order 
to be free, but this something none of the 
Non-co-operating leaders have been able 
as yet to tell them of definitely 

Each and every member of a dependent 
nation lives a life of political compro- 
mise Young or old, none of us can 
say that our political self-respect is 
intact. The lives of our students 
are not lives of more galling and degrad- 
ing restriction and compromise than the 
lives of their elders Can they escape the 
degradation of being ruled by a foreign 
people simply by leaving their colleges ^ 
It may be argued that in addition to the 
restrictions and degradation to which all 
inhabitants of British India are subject, 
students ^are subject to others peculiar to 
themselves Taking that for granted, why 
not try to get rid of these ^ For instance, 
the Principal of the Calcutta Presidency 
College promulgated an order sometime 
ago that students of that college, even 
though residing with their parents or 
other natural guardians, must not be 
absent from Calcutta even for a single 
night without his permission This was 
a clear usurpation ol paiental rights and 
an arbitrary interference with the liberty 


of the students , and the parents of 
Presidency College students residing in 
Calcutta ought not to have put up with 
this insulting usurpation But we have 
not heard that even a single such parent 
sent a letter of protest to the principal 
It could have been easily done, as there 
IS no such rule in any other college in 
Calcutta 

Just as the inhabitants of British 
India have to live a life of political com- 
promise under a foieign government, but 
do not for that reason leave India or 
commit suicide, so our students may put 
up with their restrictions for the sake of 
the knowledge which they receive and which 
may make them better equipped for the 
fight for freedom if they be so minded But 
if they think the restrictions are intolerable, 
and they should not put up with them for 
a single day for any consideration what- 
soever, they should certainly leave their 
colleges, whether there be or be not any 
national colleges for them to join, resolv- 
ing to be self-supporting Our opinion, 
however, is that political dependence is 
such a disgrace that college restrictions 
cannot make any appreciable addition to 
it, and there is moreover the set-off of the 
equipment of knowledge which makes a 
man a better soldier in the fight for free- 
dom But we have no right to expect 
any student to take our view of the 
question Every one is ftee to judge and 
decide for himself 

The mam object of the official system 
of education obtaining in India is no doubt 
to produce cheap and efficient servants and 
submissive subjects , we need not consider 
whether there is any better, subsidiary 
object But just as in manufacturing 
industries, the by-products sometimes 
turn out to be more valuable than or as 
valuable as direct products, so whatever 
the object of the British Indian Govern- 
ment in establishing their system of edu- 
cation, the result has been to producenot 
only cheap and efficient servants and 
submissive subjects but politically con- 
scious and discontented men longing for 
liberty It is admitted that among English- 
educated men and women there are not 
very many heroes, ready to stake their 
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all for freedom But the question is, is the 
number of such heroes greater among 
those that have not received English 
education than among those who have ^ 
Choose any number of leaders of the 
Moderate, Extremist and Revolutionary 
parties, and you will find that you cannot 
name a single political leader ignorant of 
English to match any one of them And 
it is to be borne in mind that English- 
educated men are a very small fiaction of 
our total population It is easy to indulge 
in the vague indictment that oui English 
education makes us slaves But, admit- 
ting that to be true (v^hich we do not), 
IS it not also tiue that those who have 
not received any education are greater 
slaves, not only in that they are not 
pohtically-minded and hence unconscious 
of their servile condition, but in that in 
the mass they are politically more timid 
than educated men In recent times even 
illiterate persons have, no doubt, become 
somewhat politically-minded, and have 
in some places and on some occasions 
acted bravely, but that also is in part an 
indirect result of English education, and 
they have done so under the leadership 
and inspiration of English-educated 
mtn 

As “slave mentality” is found both 
among English-educated persons and 
others and to a greater extent and degree 
among the latter than among the former, 
English education cannot be considered 
as the sole or main cause of such menta- 
lity, if it be a cause at all On the other 
hand, it must be said to its credit that it 
has destroyed servility in many, making 
them free in spirit 

Leaving aside details, no one can ques- 
tion the broad fact that our schools and 
colleges do not reconcile the young men 
and women educated therein to political 
servitude On the contrary, political dis- 
content and unrest and a longing for 
freedom has been spreading pan passu 
with the multiplication of schools and 
colleges It IS admitted that the longing 
is not as strong, all-devourmg, and earnest 
as could be desired And therefore we are 
at one with Non-co-operators in the desire 
for the multiplication of “national” 


institutions, which will not only not, 
directly or indirectly, seek to stille jiolitical 
aspirations, but will duectl> lOuse and 
strengthen the longing foi freedom But in 
the absence of a sufficient number of ade- 
quately equipped national institutions 
there is no sense in asking students to 
leave their eolleges and schools, as neither 
a piiori reasoning nor the aigument fiom 
actual experience can show that absence 
of education makes Indians more patiiotic, 
liberty-loving, courageous, altruistic, and 
efficient fighters for freedom than its pro\i- 
sion and reception 

The money which Goveinment spends 
for schools and colleges is money leceived 
from us, and in that sense it is our money 
Whatever the iniquities of Government, 
as we all (including the greatest Non-co- 
operators) take advantage of all non- 
educational State institutions inspite of 
these iniquities, the editor of this RiMiiW 
cannot consistently ask Indian } oung men 
and women alone to forego the advantages 
of education because of these iniquities, 
whatever the leaders of the Non-co-opeia- 
tion movement may uige them to do 

Having considered the subject fiom the 
political point of \ lew, without repeating 
what we ha\e said in precious issues, w'e 
may pass on to considei it fiom the educa- 
tional viewpoint 

There is a disposition to taboo legal 
studies The present stiLicturc of civilised 
society may be quite faulty from top to 
bottom, but so long as it lasts, people 
will quatrel So there must be lawwers to 
help the parties, whether in “national” 
courts or in the law courts of the State 
We certainly desire that people should 
not quairel But the paucity oi cntiie 
absence of lawyeis wall not bring about 
thatiesult Only a change of heait and 
improvement in the chatacter of the 
people can lead to that consummation 
The spiritual teachers of mankind wmrk to 
that end W e have heai d that some law’’- 
yers and their agents ivork duectly or in- 
directly to produce a plentiful crop of quar- 
rels in Older that they may reap the har- 
vest We have also heard that lawyers arc 
merely advocates indulging in special plead- 
ing for their clients, not sticklers for and 
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upholders of truth and justice We hope all 
lawyers are not men of this description 
Lawyers have a very noble part to play 
and many lawyers have played that part 
It IS the role of the defender of those who 
are persecuted, oppressed and victimised 
by the police, the executive and the tyran- 
nous landlord or other rich and powerful 
men In many countries, e g , the United 
States of America, France, etc , lawyers 
have worked to win and maintain the 
liberties of the people and to give shape to 
the constitution It cannot be denied that 
in our country, too, the majority of poli- 
tical workers have been lawyers They 
could and ought to have shown greater 
devotion to the public cause— there is no 
doubt of that , but this fact ought not 
to make us forget what little they have 
done There is certainly a superfluity of 
lawyers But there ought not to be any 
artificial limitation of their number Men 
should be free to choose careers Already 
many trained and qualified lawyers have 
taken to commeice, manufacture, banking, 
&c , and in some cases with great success 
In the field of politics and education those 
lawyers who have given up the practice 
of law have not perhaps forgotten what 
they owe to the study and practice of law 

Scientific and technological education 
IS the rage now So we need not dwell 
on the value of scientific and technological 
studies and lesearch in this connection 
The tendency at present is to neglect and 
give a back seat to the Arts side— to the 
study of literature, history, philosophy, 
&c We will, theiefore, briefly direct 
attention to the importance of a liberal 
education, of which the study of literature, 
&c , forms an integral part Some time 
ago. The Times tducational Supplement 
wrote — 

“ it technical education is ever to become 
a living thing in intimate relation on the one 
hand with the industries of the country and on 
the other with the Universities, it must be 
founded on a liberal education and it must 
avoid, despite all temptation, early specializa- 
tion A full University education must be 
open without let or hindrance, financial or 
social, to the best students It is from this 
University grade that the great applied mathe- 
maticians, chemists, electricians and engineers 


will spring . The gieat mdustries will lu 
future depend for their thinkers on this Univer- 
sity source We do not believe that Universities 
of technology would be nearly so fruitful in this 
respect as Universities in the full sense of the 
term The gieat technical colleges must take 
their place as a part — an essential part — of a 
University which collates all forms of human 
thought and aspiration Most eminent scien- 
tists are at one on this elementary proposition ” 

lu the course of the Annual Presiden- 
tial Address to the Classical Association 
delivered by Lord Bryce in January 1917, 
after dwelling on the value of scientific 
education, he observed — 

“We have to remember that for a nation 
even commercial success and the wealth it brings 
are, like everything else in the long run, the 
result of Thought and Will It is by these two. 
Thought and Will, that nations, like individuals, 
are great 

“ what I desire to emphasise is the need in 
education of all that makes for width of know- 
ledge and for breadth and insight and balance 
in thinking power The best that education 
can do for a nation is to develop and strengthen 
the faculty of thinking intensely and soundly 
and to extend from the few to the many the 
delights which thought and knowledge give, 
saving the people from degenerating into base 
and corrupting pleasures by teaching them to 
enjoy those which are high and pure ” 

Lord Bryce proceeded to ask “What 
place m education is due to literary and 
historical studies in respect of the service 
they render to us for practical life, for 
mental stimulus and training and for 
enjoyment His answer was 

“These studies eover and bear upon the 
whole of human life They aie helpful for 
many practical avocations, indeed in a certain 
sense for all avocations, because in all we have 
to deal with other men , and whatever helps 
us to understand men and how to handle them 
IS profitable for practical use We all of us set 
out in life to convince, or at least to persuade (or 
some perhaps to delude) other men, and none of 
US can tell that he may not be called upon to 
lead or guide his fellows 

“Those students also who explore organic 
tissues or experiment upon ions and electrons 
have to describe in words and persuade with 
words For dealing with men in the various 
relations of life, the knowledge of tissues and 
electrons does not help The knowledge of 
human nature does help, and to that knowledge 
letters and history contribute The whole world 
of emotion — friendship, love, all the services of 
enjoyment except those which spring from the 
intellectual achievements of discovery— belong 
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to tte human field, even when drawn from the 
love of nature To undeistand sines and logar- 
ithms, to know how cells unite into tissues, 
and of what gaseous elements, in what pro- 
portion, atoms are combind to form watei — 
all these things are the foundations of branches 
of science, each of which has the utmost practi- 
cal value But they need to be known by those 
only who are engaged in promoting those scien- 
ces by research or in dealing practically wutli 
their applications One can buy and use com- 
mon salt without calling it chloride of sodium 
A blackberry gathered on a hedge tastes no 
better to the man who knows that it belongs 
to the extremely perplexing genus Rtibiis and is 
a sister species to the raspberry and the cloud- 
berry, and has scarcely even a nodding acquain- 
tance with the bilberry and the bearberry None 
of these tWgs, interesting as they are to the 
student, touches human life and feeling Pericles 
and Julius Caesar would ha\ e been no fitter foi 
the work they had to do if the3’- had been phj - 
siologists or chemists No one at a supreme 
cnsis in his life can ner\ e himself to action, or 
comfort himself under a stroke of fate, b3'- re- 
flecting that the angles at the base of an iso- 
sceles triangle are equal It is to poetry and 
philosophy, and to the examples of conduct 
history supplies, that we must go for stimulus 
or consolation How thin and pale would life 
be without the record of the thoughts and deeds 
of those who have gone before us ' The pleasures 
of scientific discovery are intense, but the3’' are 
reserved for the few , the pleasures which letters 
and history bestow with a lavish hand are 
accessible to us all 

“These considerations are obvious enough, 
but they are so often overlooked that it is per- 
missible to refer to them when hasty voices 
are heard calling upon us to transform our edu- 
cation by overthrowing letters and arts and 
history in order to make way for hydrocar- 
bons and the anatomy of the cephalopoda ” 

Our own view is that all our students 
should learn science in our schools m addi- 
tion to the subjects usually taught there, 
and that in the courses pursued in the 
Intermediate College Classes there should 
be both arts and science subjects Bifurca- 
tion of studies and specialization should 
not begin earlier than when a student be- 
gins to work for the bachelor’s degree If 
our national colleges and univeisities 
could substitute a wernacular medium of 
instruction for the medium of English, 
making English only an ordinary subject 
of study, it would be possible for students 
18 years of age to know as much of many 
subjects as graduates at present know 
It would then be possible to lay down the 


general principle that specialization should 
begin after students have learned as much 
as our present day B A ’s and B Sc ’s 
know In futuie, there should not be 
any “educated man,” whether called a 
graduate or not, who is entirely ignorant 
of science, nor any who has been practi- 
cally uninfluenced by gieat literature and 
IS Ignorant of history and philosophy A 
healthy body able to work hard and beai 
fatigue and hardship , a mind xvhich knows 
both man and the external world, with 
the emotions and imagination propeily 
developed, tiained and under contiol , a 
sympathetic heart , a soul which aspires 
to knowq love and obey the Supieme 
Spiiit , and the bodily and intellectual 
powers trained to earn a luing— these aic 
the things on which educationalists should 
set their hearts These aims should be pur- 
sued from the kindergarten stage 

Destruction and Construction. 

The speech of Mr R J Gokhale, chair- 
man of the reception committee of the 
first All-India College Students’ Confer- 
ence, has been summarised in the dailies 
But after looking at it in three papers we 
could not get a wholly coriect version 
We give below the greater part of the 
summary in a connected form 

It was acknowleged on all hands that the 
present system of education wms corrupt Its 
resumption and its continuance any longer 
IS a serious menace to the future prospect of the 
nation The work now before the eounti3'' 
was firstly, to boycott Government schools and 
secondly, to replace them by national institu- 
tions The first pait was the essence oi non- 
co-operation Construction there must be, but 
for construction were required mateiials vhicli 
must be secured through the destruction ot the 
old order Both must go on simnltaneousb 
Among students there should be no spirit oi 
bargaining Students of India must realise 
their responsibility to the onc\ ard march of the 
country and should follow m this respect the 
example of students of China and Eg3'-pt The 
sort of education now imparted in colleges was 
antagonistic to the development of national 
sentiments, and the authorities had usurped the 
the right of sole judges to shape the destmies 
of students The liberty of students ought not 
to be sacrificed at the altar of the selfish motives 
of unscrupulous authorities and the higher call 
of duty ought not to be subordinated to the 
fancied notion of loyalty to fancied masters. 
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The present system was not only material but 
was anti-national and must go If this system 
had produced some Gandhis and Tilaks, for 
every one Tilak, there had been turned out one 
thousand sycophants and traitors Would any- 
body argue that because certain healthy men 
had survived attack of plague, plague was 
therefore a thing to be desired (hear, hear) 
Concluding the speaker said, national educa- 
tion should be conducted along national lines 
controlled by representatives of the nation and 
so controlled and conducted that it had for its 
object the realisation of national duty 

In our previous note, the reader will 
find observations which, though not 
written with reference to this summary, 
may serve as comments on some portions 
of it The present system of education 
IS no doubt bad But the question is, is 
it so bad that it must be destroyed root 
and branch ^ Does it not admit of re- 
form We think it does It is also our 
opinion that without national autonomy 
it IS not practicable to establish a system 
of education national m its character and 
quality and so extensive as to meet the 
needs of the whole “school-going” popu- 
lation Therefore the problem is, should 
we strive for national autonomy first 
or national education first ^ We know 
the two are interdependent Still to some 
extent we can work for both simulta- 
neously and also separately Our view is 
that, while educationalists should estab- 
lish and conduct as many national insti- 
tutions as they can, the mam effort of the 
political workers should for the time be- 
ing be directed to the attainment of 
national autonomy The present Govern- 
ment cannot be paralysed or so seriously 
embarrassed by the destruction of schools 
and colleges as to be compelled to capitu- 
late to the nationalists If advanced 
students are to be utilised for political 
propaganda, they should undergo the re- 
quisite training and discipline 

Destruction, it has been said, is necessary 
for materials for new structures ,— that 
IS a good analogy But one should des- 
troy, not in a fit of frenzied fury, but only 
as much as one can reconstruct Have the 
Non-co-operation leaders the capacity and 
resources to found and maintain an ade- 
quate number of institutions to replace 
those which the movement is seeking to 

18 


destroy ^ We think not The speaker 
has used an analogy for an argument 
We will give him another For sound and 
strong structures, good builders use new 
and first-class materials, not damaged 
materials Now, non-co-operators assert 
that the present system of education 
makes the mmd servile in the case of the 
majority of its recipients If that be true, 
the majority of, our college students having 
passed through a long school course have 
in great part acquired “a slave menta- 
lity ” Therefore for the purpose of build- 
ing up a sound edifice of national educa- 
tion, they are damaged materials, not 
first-class materials On the other hand, 
there are millions of totally illiterate boys 
and girls as yet unspoiled by any enslav- 
ing education They are better material 
for a new and sound structure Their 
minds are a clean slate on which the 
Non-co-operating leaders can write the 
national gospel We presume our analogy 
IS not inferior to that employed by the 
speaker 

Our students should certainly emulate 
the spirit of the best of their contempo- 
raries in China, Egypt and other 
countries , but as the external environ- 
ment IS different in each country, imitation 
m externals is apt to be futile and some- 
times dangerous 

As regards the charge of manufacture 
of sycophants and traitors, the reader is 
referred to our previous note Are there 
not far more sycophants and traitors 
among those who have not received any 
education ^ And has the absence of educa- 
tion produced one Tilak or Gandhi ^ It is a 
cheap analogy to compare the present 
system of education to the plague But 
will the speaker or anybody else prove 
that it IS as destructive to the soul, 
mind and heart of man as the plague 
IS to the body ^ It is quite easy to refer 
to or name undesirable specimens of 
English-knowmg Indians But the point 
IS, would these men have been better 
specimens of humanity withoujfc any edu- 
cation ^ In many, if not in most or all 
cases, the vileness was there, and it is the 
equipment of knowledge which has made it 
conspicuous and given it power for evil. 
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Having spent the best pait of otir 
life in educational work, we can claim 
that we sincerely desire that theie should 
be a sound and healthy system of educa- 
tion We also believe that our former 
pupils will bear us out when we say that 
the present system of education did not 
in any way oblige us to predispose them 
towards servility Our personal experience 
leads us to enter a protest against 
wholesale denunciation and destruction 
without the ability to reconstruct on an 
adequate scale 

The Indian National Congress. 

The attendance of delegates and others 
at the Nagpur session of the Indian 
National Congress beat all previous 
records The delegates numbered over 
fourteen thousand The number of visi- 
tors was so large that on the opening 
day two overflow meetings had to be 
held outside the pandal All accounts 
agree in crediting the vast gathering 
with intense enthusiasm There is no 
time for us to comment in the present 
issue on the proceedings, and the resolu- 
tions passed and the speeches made 
thereupon It is to be hoped that the 
secretaries will publish in the papers an 
anthoiised version of the resolutions as 
actually passed Generally only the drafts 
are published, and readers are left to 
gather from newspaper reports of the 
proceedings in what form actually the 
resolutions were carried 

The Address of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, delivered his 
address in Hindi From its English 
translation published in The Servant, it 
IS clear that the worthy Seth is a thorough- 
going and enthusiastic advocate of the 
policy and programme of Non-co-operation 
adopted in the Calcutta Special Congress 
under Mr Gandhi’s lead In his opinion, 

The country has yet only three months’ ex- 
perience of the efficacy of the non-co operation 
resolution but the results achieved already are 
encoura^ng enough to impress upon us the 
advisability and the necessity of a still more em- 
phatic renewal of that resolution It IS also in- 


cumbent upon us to embody in the Congress 
constitution clearly and definitely, the ideal 
which the Special Session has incorporated in 
its Calcutta resolution Apart from this and for 
an effective and successful expression of the new 
political life it IS also inevitable that the 
Congress constitution be changed according to 
the needs of the times 

We do not think that Mr Gandhi’s 
programme has achieved adequate success , 
but if he and his colleagues and folio weis 
are satisfied with the results, we need 
not quairel 

Mr Jamnalal reviewed the present 
situation and the events and ciicums- 
tances which have led to it His diag 
nosis of the cause of the present dis- 
content is conect There are in his opi- 
nion only two ways of saving India 

I hai e not the least doubt that m the present 
crisis there are only two ways of saMUg 
India from a dishonoured life or a still more 
dishonoured death an armed reiolt or a 
universal non-co-operation And no tiiie 
Indian who knows the defects of the West- 
ern civilization and who is acquainted uitli 
the past cultuie of his own country would be 
happy if India at this critical juncture goes 
against her own ancient culture by resorting to 
the first alternative Even those wdio regaid 
both these alternatives as of the same moial 
order would also be ready to concede that from 
the point of view of practical politics the second 
alternative is alone both feasible and suited to 
the needs of the time 

We think lesort to physical foice is 
not practicable and theiefoie out of the 
question We are in favoui of non-violent 
non-co-operation, though, as we have 
indicated in previous issues, we do not 
support all the items in Mr Gandhi’s pro- 
gramme At the same time we do not 
think that fighting with xveapons for 
a just cause is against the ancient cul- 
ture of India The Gita is one of the 
best outcomes of that cultuie, and 
yet it is a long-drawn argument to 
convince Aijuna that the resort to arms 
was necessary and righteous \\ e do 
not know of any Hindu scripture which 
forbids fighting under all circumstances 
Isolated texts like “AhimsS paramo 
dharma” do not prove that ancient Hindu 
culture was against filghtmg for righteous 
ends The Buddha preached “ahimsS.” 
(non-killing, non-hating) as a supreme 
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virtue , but Buddhist kmgs, Buddhist re- 
publics and Buddhist peoples have fought 
like others No doubt, the highest spiritual 
teaching in the most advanced Hindu 
scriptures is that man should value the 
sattva-guna above all But this does not 
mean that under no circumstance is man 
to cultivate the rajo-guna or that fighting 
IS under all circumstances “tamasika,” not 
“rajasika” Our own objections to war in 
modern times are many ( 1 ) it is not practi- 
cable in the present condition of India , 

(2) warfare cannot in practice be confined 
only to the soldiers of the two parties, 
large numbers of innocent non-combatants 
—women, children and men— being killed 
or injured in consequence ( this implies 
that we are not quite sure whether it may 
not be an act of righteousness to disable 
or kill m open warfare those soldiers who 
fight unrighteously for a wicked cause and 
seek to slay their innocent opponents) , 

(3) fighting cannot in practice be carried 
on without violating ethical principles, 
treachery and deceit (verbal and actual) 
and plunder being freely resorted to, (4) 
war ( in modern times ) has lead to 
authorised and organised prostitution, 
which IS loathsome and is an outrage on 
womanhood , and (5) war leads to the 
forcible dishonouring of innumerable girls 
and women, making them miserable for 
life This IS hellish 

The Seth examined various objections 
against the Non-co-operation programme, 
and concluded his criticism thereof by say- 
ing 

To confess the truth I see nothing but Arjuna’s 
doubts and Arjuna’s weakness of heart in most 
of this criticism It is only my earnest prayer 
that God may soon cure us of this doubtfulness 
and faintness of spirit and give us courage and 
strength to fight our holy battle 

He was partly right, but not wholly , 
for every critic of any item in Mr Gandhi’s 
programme is not, as far as we know, 
sufiering from faint-heartedness 

The Seth was right in observing that 
“Hindu-Muslim unity is the first and the 
most indispensable condition for the 
successful ending of the sorrows of this 
ever trodden country ” He appealed fer- 
vently to Indian merchants to shake off 


their apathy and timidity and participate 
freely and fully “in this national jajna ” 
He called upon others too not to shrink 
from any sacrifice 

Without selflessness and sacrifice no political 
struggle can ever succeed, and for the success of 
such a huge undertaking as the libeimtion of this 
ancient country from its slavish bondage it is 
essential that none of us should flinch from any 
sacrifice whatsoever And it is also essential 
that our hearts should have the strength which 
IS born of truthfulness, confidence and devotion 
Gentlemen, a close study of the whole situation 
fills me with optimism I do not feel the slight- 
est doubt in the ultimate success of the move- 
ment 

Referring to the constitution of the 
Congress, he expressed an earnest desire 
that the Indian States and their people 
should not be kept outside the new Con- 
stitution 

The residents of the native states are also ail 
important limb of the Indian nation, and I 
assure you that the cordial sympathy of many 
of the princes of the native states is also with 
you And even if some of the princes do not 
sympathise with you, you should have no doubt 
about the sympathy of their subjects And 
therefore the real interest of the Princes will also 
lie in joining hands with you 

The othei suggestion that I have to make 
with refeience to the new constitution, is that 
as far as possible you should give a proper place 
to the mother tongue of the major portion of 
the people of India, Hindustani, a language 
■which in the near future is destined to become 
the lingua-franca of our various provinces, so 
that we may soon be in a position to discard 
the use of a foreign language from the business 
of our great assembly, and thus enable an ever 
increasing number of our people to participate 
in its proceedings and benefit by them 

We do not object to Hindustani be- 
coming ultimately the lingua franca of 
India But nothing is gamed by making 
the incorrect statement that it is the 
mother tongue of the major portion of the 
people of India And any attempt to force 
the pace may even defeat the object of its 
advocates 

Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar’s Presiden- 
tial Address. 

The address of Mr C, Vijiaraghava- 
chariar, president of the Nagpur Session 
of the Indian National Congress, is origin- 
al in conception and plan It is a courage- 
ous pronouncement in that it boldly 
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cnticises the Government as well as those 
items of Mr Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation 
progiamme to which Non-Co-operators 
have been chiefly directing their energies 
But it must be said that it is somewhat 
academic and theoretical, and not calcu- 
lated to impress a vast gathering when 
read out Neither the matter in part nor 
the manner is such as to enable the speaker 
to carry his audience with him This is 
not to deny that the address possesses the 
qualities of vigorous thinking, cogent 
reasoning, and adequate information on 
constitutional matters Another merit of 
the address which we appi eciate is that 
it seeks to avoid ofiensiveness and im- 
tating any class or party without being 
obsequious and without loss of dignity 

As the president’s political ideal is that 
India should remain a part of the Bntish 
Empire as a self-ruling and equal partner 
with the other self-ruling members, in- 
cluding Britain, his address proper begins 
with a message “to oui gracious sover- 
eign ” 

And that message is that the people of India 
are now placed by their rulers in an intolerable 
position and that they are determined forthwith 
to make their beautiful country “fit and safe” 
for her sons and daughters to live in, and that 
any further delay in their achiei ement of this 
vital obiect means ruin to them and peril to the 
Empire if not to the future peace of the world 

In the speaker’s opinion, “ We are, of 
our own free-will and consent, a constitu- 
ent people of the great Bntish Common- 
wealth by virtue of an onginal com- 
pact ” Was this “original compact’’ 
an historical fact ^ We trow not It 
may be a historical theory or a cons- 
tructive inference In that case, there 
is bound to be gieat divergence of opinion, 
which would not have been the case if 
it had been a historical fact 

With the President we hold that 

The time has arrived, if it had not risen 
years ago, for the immediate establishment of 
responsible government for Bntish India with 
an instrument in writing containmg a declara- 
tion of the fundamental nghts of the people 
and a constitution similai to the constitution 
of the United Kingdom and the Self-governing 
Dominions 

The speakei explained m detail the 


reasons for the “Draft Constitution of 
the Dominion of British India” prepared 
by him, and showed why a written consti- 
tution was necessary On a cursory view 
of the Draft, it appears to us good, so far 
as it goes It tieats the whole of India as 
a Unitary State, thus recognising and 
stiengtheiimg the idea that the Indians 
form one nation, and also avoiding 
the centrifugal and disrupting tendency 
of the Reform Act now coming into force, 
which treats the provinces as separate 
entities So fai as we can see, the Diaft 
does not expressly pto\ide for the 
local go\ernment of ptovintuil areas 
Piobably the idea is that the Indian 
Legislature should legislate for such 
government 

The tiibute paid in the address to 
France is thoroughlv deserved 

Although all cn ihred countries, ancient and 
modern, developed great political concepts and 
built up systems of political philosoph3', the 
glory of discovenng and rescuing the piimar^' 
rights of man from the obscure depths of historj" 

<■ and philosophy belongs to France It was her 
philosophers who not onl}' so disco\ ertd and 
rescued them but also enunciated them \\ ith 
exactitude and draped them in the fieshest and 
most attractive gaib of phrase olog\ It was 
the most precious Phench blood that was shed 
to entluone and consecrate them at the altar 
not onlj’- of patriotism but also ol humanity 
While English patriots claimed and established 
then political rights in tci ms of ancient 
English pedigiee and heritage. Fiance thought, 
spoke, fought and bled foi humanity in terms 
of humanity 

The speaker explained at length the 
meaning of responsible government and 
why it was to be preferred foi India to 
other forms of self-go veinment In his 
draft constitution Mr Achariar intends 
that the people of India should possess so- 
vereign powers in their own country Says 
he — 

The only other part of the proposed draft 
Constitution to which I would call 3 our atten- 
tion relates to the power of altering the 
constitution from time to time, to be held and 
exercised b3 the Indian legislature That is to say 
this legislature is not only to be a law-making 
bod3’ and to have contiol of the executive but 
also to be what is known as a constituent bod3' 
This provision embodies the principle of national 
so\ereignt3' and the power to altei the cons- 
titution is delegated to the legislature by the 
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sovereign people Without this power it would 
be mere delusion to say that the people of this 
country have the rights of self-determination 
and political sovereignty The constituent 
power IS, according to the same great Fiench 
authority, “the beginning and the end and the 
very essence of sovereignty ” 

The discussion of the qilestion “how 
this repoasible government is to become 
an accomplished fact technically,” though 
theoretically important, is rather techni- 
cal and academic and need not detain us 

There are three ways by which this problem 
can be solved, (1) by a statute of Pailianient, 
(2) by Letters Patent of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and by instructions by the Secretary 
of State for India, (3) and by an 4ct ot the 
Indian Legislature 

Mr Achariar prefers the second, and 
seems to hope that the solution may be 
reached in that way We have no such 
hope As he has observed in a subsequent 
pait of the address, “we have been peti- 
tioning and playing and agitating these 
thirty-five yeais and ovei for a real and 
substantial voice in the government of our 
own country, but in vain We are bound, 
if we won’t perish as a people, we are 
bound to think of and adopt a method to 
force England to let us get into freedom 
at once,” we do not see any propriety 
and consistency in his appeal to Mr 
Montagu, and also to the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons not to “ grudge 
poor India a share of” their “genero- 
sity ” We are sick of appealing to any- 
body’s generosity It jars on our sense 
of self-iespect It has been infructuous 
And even if it bore fruit, what is given out 
of generosity, may betaken away when it 
clashes with the self-interest or pleasure 
of the giver He alone can keep who can 
win He alone is a gainer inwardly in 
spirit (and that is the best and only true 
gain) and outwardly in the possession of 
rights and privileges who can earn and win 
by his manhood 

We are entirely at one with the speaker 
in his vigorous and indignant protest 
against the assumption in the preamble 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, that 
“Parliament is the sole judge as to the 
time and mannei of each advance” in our 


way to the goal of responsible govern- 
ment 

Tins is a most extraordinary claim by the 
British Parliament of absolute authority 
over the country and people of British India 
May we ask, what is the source of this authority 
so pompously claimed ^ Remember we had no 
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voice in the election of the Commons and the 
House of Lords never pretended to be a hereditary 
reflection of the opinion of this country , 
it is a mockery of all pohtical principles and 
equity for the Bntish Parliament to advance such 
a claim as against poor India 

Is it pretended that the people of the United 
Kingdom ever claimed such a right over the 
people of this country ’ They can only do so if 
the people of India are the slaves and property 
of the people of England The claim is a nega- 
tion of all principle of sovereignity in a people 
and of the first principles of self-determination m 
the maintenance and protection of which the 
greatest war on this planet was fought by 
England and her Allies This claim is an insult 
to the nation of India and a fraud and a huge 
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fraud upon their God-given rights and upon 
their rights admittedly as British citizens 

Mr Achanar shows the essential identi* 
ty of the Hindu and Moslem ideals of 
polity, namely, that the sovereignty of 
the king is derived from the sovereignty 
of the people, and then observes 

It IS authoritatively admitted that England 
has succeeded to the status and rights of the 
Hindu and Mahomedan sovereigns If it has 
any meaning, the succession must mean to the 
rights as well as obligations of the best Hindu 
and the best Mahommedan kings and not those 
of the effete and wicked ones whom the people 
of this country, Hindu and Mussulman, replaced 
by inviting the English and co-operating with 
them in every way 

Sir Alfred Lyall of the Indian bureaucracy and 
by no means one of the best advocates of Indian 
national freedom, admits that from the first 
the people of India welcomed and assisted the 
English in their acquisition of India It is thus 
conclusively clear that the political relation of 
England to India is one of voluntary compact 
between her and the people of India 

If it be taken for granted that this 
interpretative and constructive compact 
IS a real one, we still stand in need of the 
power to enforce its observance by the 
party which is now master of the situa- 
tion Appeals to its sense of justice and 
generosity are futile 

Mr Achariar^s analysis of the present 
situation and his diagnosis of its causes 
are in the mam correct Only we do not 
think that he is quite correct in observing 

Speaking negatively I venture to think that 
this unique situation is little due to high prices 
and IS by no means connected with the vague 
awakening of the new consciousness of people^s 
nghts m consequence of the great world war, 

Also, though his protest against the claim 
of the British Parliament to be the ^‘sole 
judge as to the time and mannei of each 
advance"’ is perfectly justified, we do not 
think the Indian people in general have 
been, as a historical fact, greatly disturbed 
by this particular impudent claim, al- 
though we admit they ought to have 
been As regards ^Hndians abroad m the 
British colonies,” we agree that 

it IS difficult to imagine that it is at all possible 
for us Indians to protect and safeguard the 
interests of our countrymen abroad while we 
ourselves are semi-slaves of the British Empire 
Every interest of ours requires that out countrj^- 
men in the British Colonies should be bi ought 


back to India as earl} as possible in as large 
numbeis as possible for then own sake and in 
view to co-operate wnth their couiiti} men m 
the making of the Indian nation 

But we must sa} that if we aie to do 
justice to those countrymen of ouiswho 
may leturn fiom abroad, we must give up 
altogether our notions of ‘hmtouchability” 
and “loss of caste,” and must stait an 
efficient oiganisation to help these our 
sisteis and brethren to become self- 
supporting and self-respecting citizens of 
India 

Of the system of djarcliy devised for 
oui benefit, the President has lightly 
observed 

This system has been thought of and con- 
structed on pin pose to conciliate the ancient 
bureaucracy, most unw illmg to abate a |Ot of 
their pow’-er and prestige, actual and imaginar}’' 
The whole invokes a double penl, perpetual 
friction between the bureaucracy and the people’s 
representatives and inter-provincial jealousy and 
strife to be designedly ripened into international 
jealously and strife Already a bitter uitei- 
provincial strife has begun on account of the 
highly artificial and inequitable financial arran- 
gements affecting the several constituent pio- 
vinces Under the name of ^‘Reforms,” pculous 
principles and provisions ha\c been thus in- 
troduced effectually to divide the counti} into 
sepal ate peoples to be c\ci animated b} bitter 
jealousy 

He proceeds to say. 

We may challenge the authorities here and 
in England to import the best piactical states- 
men from England m ordei to w oik this system 
for us as the peoples’ ministers with the un- 
enviable and disquieting portions oi powers and 
privileges vouchsafed for them under the new^ 
regime We shall ask them thus to teach us 
an object lesson and demonstration for training 
ourselves later on for running such a sv stem 
and thence wade our wa} to the goal of respon- 
sible government In fine, I v enture to say that 
we cannot admit the expeiiment to be a 
thoroughly honest and disinterested one 

He holds 

As to the gieat necessity for the adoption 
by us of some such weapon as that of organized 
non-cooperation with the rulers m view to reach 
our full freedom immediately there can be no 
two honest opinions 

He calls the pronotincement of the 
Governor-General m council that Mr 
Gandhi’s principle of non-co-operation is 
unconstitutional, an astounding one 

His Excellency m Council, who is in the main 
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responsible for the darkest page in the British 
history of India, would have done us a great 
service if, in the same remarkable communique, 
he had vouchsafed for our benefit what exactly 
our constitution is and where it is to be found 
If, for a moment, it is pretended that the com 
stitution of England is applicable to India, 
would he be pleased to tell us what part of it, 
what principle in it, the principle and plan of 
non-co-operation offends ^ On the other hand, 
the whole British system of administration rests 
on the basis of non-co-operation of conqueror 
against conquered, of Europe against Asia, of 
white people against coloured people And 
several discriminatory laws in India and ad- 
ministrative measures bristle with sinister prin- 
ciples of this kind of non-co-operation and are 
wholly unconstitutional from the standpoint 
of the British Constitution The new diarchial 
system of provincial autonomy is one entire 
homage to the chronic doctrine of non-co-opera- 
tion of the British bureaucracy in India with 
the children of the soil It is a mockery there- 
fore on the part of the Government to characte- 
rize Mahatmaji Gandhfs principle of non-co- 
operation as unconstitutional On the other 
hand, the essential principle of this movement 
being renunciation and self-sacrifice and non- 
violence, whereas the other doctrine of non-co- 
operation is aggressive, selfish, and sordid, we 
are entitled justly to claim that this principle of 
non-co-operation is sacred and directed to secure 
and preserve our legitimate rights and our 
honest enjoyment thereof It is not m support 
of might \ersus right We are entitled and 
bound to adopt such a principle without favour 
and without fear of consequences and guided 
solely by a consideration of it as a means to the 
end of our self-preservation as a people 

Having thus asserted the legitimacy 
of the principle of non-co-operation, Mr 
Achariar proceeds to examine the several 
items of the Gandhi programme He does 
not attach any impoitance to the item 
relating to the abandonment of titles 
He thinks that m the case of the item 
prescribing the abandonment of honorary 
offices, an exception may be made m 
favour of judicial offices In his opinion 
the item relating to the boycott of the 
Eeformed Councils is no longer a live 
issue and is of very little interest for the 
next three years He holds that consi- 
derable success has attended this part 
of the programme and that 

On the whole the nationalists were well 
advised in finally declining to seek and occupy 
a position where it might be said at the end 
that we were responsible for the failure, and 
not the fatal inherent infirmities of the novel 
system 


He does not support the item relating 
to the withdrawal of students from 
non-national schools and colleges, mainly 
on grounds of finance and of the just 
first claims of the illiterate masses on 
the non-ofiicial national purse for their edu- 
cation, which we indicated in our Notes in 
the last November number He also dwelt 
on the more urgent need of scientific and 
technical education, the claims whereof 
we have all along urged The withdrawal 
of lawyers from the established courts he 
does not advocate He has not examined 
the other items included m the pro- 
gramme, nor those ‘‘also intended to be 
added ” 

His constructive programme is “in one 
word nation-buildmg ” The first step 
in nation-buildmg is “the unification of 
the people and the mobilis ation and 
augmentation of the national camara- 
derie of spirit ” Our national misfor- 
tunes and the efforts made by “Mahat- 
maji Gandhi and the stalwart patriots who 
are co-operating with him’’ have done 
much for the cause 

But yet we are not fully as great and vital 
a nation as we may well be, and processes of 
furthei renos. ation must be immediately thought 
of by us and adopted and put into e&ct The 
first and foremost is the education of the masses 
on as large and fast expanding a scale as we 
can endeavour to achieve 

The immediate repatriation of Indians 
in the British Colonies is another Then 
the nation should attend to the ques- 
tions of labour organisation, missions 
for the elevation of the depressed classes, 
and the amelioration of the condition of 
the “criminal tribes” and “criminal 
classes ” “I think the social reformers 
will take care of themselves, but the 
Congress must extend their right hand 
of sympathy and good fellowship to- 
wards them ” 

With the people of India thus renovated, if 
not reborn, into a nation, well-knit and vital, 
we have the means of converting not simply 
the personnel of the bureaucratic government 
but what is still more important the non-official 
English exploiters of our country as well into 
a new angle of vision With this scheme, we 
can starve the English planters, the English 
merchants, traders and manufacturers in our 
country with increasing scarcity of labour mto 
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gradual exhaustion and into a satisfactory 
mentality towaids us \nd this will also gne 
us power in reseiye to piodiice national strikes 
of inferior and unskilled workmen in Railways, 
Posts and Telegraph departments and so forth 
Let us remember that the gieat bible of the 
Englishman is the financial code Phnancial 
statistics which show’ loss of income and w’hich 
threaten piogressive loss of income ha\e far 
greater effect on the mental outlook and on the 
moral calibre of the average Englishman than 
any other weapon we can conceive of I desiie 
that w’e intentionally and with set purpose 
make piovision for giadually and lapidh alTect- 
mg the income of the English exploiter in India 
and e\en of England so fai as India is hei mar- 
ket and supplier of raw produce, in all legitimate 
ways, immediately by organiring labour, foi 
the economic advancement of India at an acce- 
lerated speed and calculated at the same time 
to starve the foieign exploiter as stated aboie 
The Congress must appoint a select com- 
mittee of experts with powei to form branch 
committees throughout the counti3’ foi making 
suitable arrangements for the gradual boycott 
of foreign goods and for stoppage of exporta- 
tion of raw produce I considei this is the most 
effective method of converting Englishmen into 
our friends at least into a sense of justice for us 
The President advocated the gradual 
boycott of all foreign goods, not merely 
of British goods, as that “would only 
swell the import of other foreign goods 
and therefore would check the promo- 
tion of our economic prosperity as 
effectually as now ” Thus he would pro- 
ceed only as far as bringing in diiect pressure 
to bear on the Bntist Government and the 
Bntish nation through then loss of in- 
come Obviously the objection did not occui 
to him that the method suggested by him 
would take at least the life-time of a gene- 
ration He did not consider the feasibility 
or legitimacy of such direct action as the 
non-payment of taxes even after the nation 
had been unified, educated and vitalised 
He would enter into an alliance with 
the Labour party in England In the long 
run no doubt an India enriched by the 
development of industries would be a 
better and bigger customer for British 
goods than now , but as soon as we begin 
to produce on a large scale most of the 
commodities we now import from England, 
the result cannot but be injurious to many 
British industnes Under such circumstan- 
ces, can our alliance with British labour 
be lastinff ? 


The President’s oliscuations on tlie 
need of unity and of piesenting a united 
front, on the dangers inlieient in the decay 
of the faculty of piivate judgment of indi- 
viduals, on the dangerous consequences of 
the country being divided into the two 
mutuallj’ hating paities of co-operators 
and non co-operatois, aie wise and season- 
able 

His long exhoitation to the Biitish 
nation ends with the sentence “In one 
woid, be a good boy and be partner with 
us oi get thee gone ’’ But suppose the 
Biitish people decide not to be good boys 
and paitneis, but tyianmcal and giasping 
masteis, how can we toiec them to depait 
from India Is it possible to do so by 
some such method of non-\iolent non-co- 
operation consisting in the unuei sal boy- 
cott of all official and non-olhcial Europe- 
ans in the country as was foieshadowed 
years ago b> Seelev and Meiedith Town- 
send 

Dr. Ansari’s Presidential Address 

As was to be expected. Dr Ansari’s 
ptesidential address at the 13th session 
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of the All-India Muslim League held at 
Nagpur IS m great part devoted to 
the Khilafat and Turkish questions It 
gives in a compact form an account of all 
the misdeeds and the hypocrisy of which 
the allied powers have been guilty in their 
dealings with Tuikey It shows to what 
a state of utter helplessness the Sultan of 
Turkey has been reduced 

From the account of the Khilafat Dele- 
gation’s work given by Dr Ansan we 
learn how the British ministeis and party 
politicians were quite apathetic, how in 
France the Delegation met with a more 
sympathetic reception, “though owing to 
the prevalence of the views of the British 
Foreign Office, the French sympathies 
proved equally futile in the end,” and how 

At Rome, Mr Mohamed Ah, succeeded in 
obtaining an audience with his Holiness the 
Pope, whose candid opinion of Turkish tolerance 
and broadmindedness was an oasis in the 
desert of the Christian want of charity, met 
with all over Europe His interviews with 
the Italian Premier and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, were also a great contrast to those of 
the British Ministers Here in Italy, Mr 
Mohamed Ah found a true appreciation of the 
injustice done to the Turks and the Musalmans 
of the world The Italian Government was in 
full sympathy with the views of the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation 

Dr Ansari is not too optimistic m 
thinking that world events make a change 
in the Turkish treaty probable 

After dealing with the Khilafat ques- 
tion Dr Ansari dwells upon the affairs of 
the Punjab, giving a recapitulation 

As regards the principle of Non-co-oper- 
ation, he observes — 

So far as the Musalmans are concerned the 
principle of Non-co-operation is not a new idea , 
rather it is a clear and definite injunction of the 
Divine Shariat which the Musalmans of India 
had in their forgetfulness consigned to oblivion 

A survey of the progress of the move- 
ment of Non-co-operation has been given 
in the addiess which appears to us rather 
optimistic m parts Dr. Ansan has also 
attempted to answer the cntics of the pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation In conclu- 
sion he rightly points out that 

To win the co-operation of India there is 
nothing for our ahen friends but first to disabuse 
their minds of “domination, race supremacy” 


and kindred evils, secondly, to do ample penance 
for past wrongs such as the dismemberment 
and the subjugation of the Khalifa’s temporal 
and spritual empire, and the massacre of Jal- 
lianwala, and lastly, to recognise in unmista- 
kable terms and in actual practice the sove- 
leignty of the people of India 

Is Non-co-operation Impracticable ? 

Those who are against Non-co-opera- 
tion say that the movement is impracti- 
cable, inexpedient, dangerous, &c We do 
not want to meet these objections here 
What we want to say is that Englishmen 
pride themselves on being practical, and the 
idea of Non-co-operation by Indians as a 
piobable weapon arose in the minds of 
two Englishmen years ago, long before 
Mr Gandhi thought of it What Professor 
Seeley wrote the reader will find reproduced 
on page 68-69 of this issue What Meredith 
Townsend wrote in Asm and Europe 
( London, Constable and Company ) is 
quoted below 

“There are no white servants, nor even 
grooms, no white policemen, no white postmen, 
no white anything If the brown men struck 
for a week the Empire would collapse like a 
house of cards, and every rulmg man would be 
a starvmg prisoner in his own house He could 
not even feed himself or get water ” 

Mr. Cbintamani’s Presidential 
Address. 

Being a practised and experienced jour- 
nalist, Mr C Y Chintamani has been 
able to present his case in an able and 
lucid manner and with easy mastery of 
details m his address as president of the 
third annual session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, held at 
Madras. He has taken care to tell all 
whom it may concern that “our opposi- 
tion to non-co-operation is not due to 
misplaced tenderness for the authors of 
the wrongs ,” also, that for the Punjab 
horrors, “the Government of the province 
was not alone to blame The Government 
of India were answerable in equal 
measure ” 

After descnbmg the events of the year, 
Mr. Chintamani asked, “what has 
happened since The answer was : 

I am sorry to have to say it, but it is the 
fact that we have met with a senes of disap- 
pomtments. A financial pohcy was followed, 
particularly m the matter of the sale of Reverse 
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Councils, whicli was the reveise of beneficial 
to India It was not only Indians possessing 
a knowledge of the subiect, but the Times of 
India that described the action ot Government 
as ‘oigamzed plunder' Indian ciiticism made 
no impression upon the Govei ument of India 
Military expenditure has been run up with a 
reckless disregard ot Indian interests The 
increases of emoluments of the so-called imperial 
services, whose peisonnel is European in the 
mam and who were always in receipt of hand- 
some salaries, allowances and pensions, have 
further added to the enoimoiis cost ot adminis- 
tration and also given occasion foi a repetition 
of the old question, whether the services are for 
the country or the countiy is for the services 

The salaries of the Indian ministeis are 
an item in the enormous cost of the admi- 
nistration, and Mr Chintamani is going 
to be one of them Can not he and all the 
other ministers of all the provinces resolve 
in a body not to take a salary exceeding 
Rs 1000 per mensem ^ That would not, 
of course, relieve the exchequer to a 
phenomenal extent , but the moral effect 
on the countiy and on the foreigners would 
be very great, and the prestige of the 
Liberals would be immensely raised 

Mr Chintamani’s comments on the affairs 
of the Punjab and the reform rules weie all 
to the point ; only we do not think the 
agitation against the Rowlatt Act “over- 
stepped the limits imposed by consider- 
ations of the public safety ” In the section 
devoted to Non-co-operation, he tells the 
Government that “they ought to realize 
that there is acute discontent in the land 
and that immediate remedial measures are 
imperatively needed They owe it to them- 
selves to regain the lost confidence of the 
people ” This distrust of the Government 
IS a note struck alike in the presidential 
addresses delivered at the sessions of the 
Congress, the Moslem League and the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation Voicing the 
conviction of the Liberals, Mr Chintamani 
said — 

We can and shall reach our political goal 
of complete self-government such as the domini- 
ons enjoy, by constitutional action inside the 
councils and outside, by demonstrating our 
fitness in office and in council, and by building 
up the strength of the nation Unceasing work 
m the various spheres of national life so as to 
make of ^ Indians a more efficient as well as a 
more united nation, and organized and sustain- 
ed ^rts m the political field to secure much 


needed reforms in admiiiistiation, military not 
less than civil, are the only means by which we 
can hope to achie\ e success 

Our temperament is such that we aienot 
disposed to find fault with anybody foi be- 
lieving that his method of work alone will 
bring success Eveiy sincere and unselfish 
worker is entitled to credit for his labours, 
whethei they be crowned with success oi 
not But we have also out notions of 
national and personal self-respect and 
adheience to piinciple Even the lure of 
success does not incline us to associate 
with unrepentant evil-doers and their 
supporters and confreres, and to depend 
for national salvation mainly on the sense 
of justice and generosity of others. 

We believe with Liberal, Radical and 
Revolutionary alike that we shall reach 
the political goal of complete self-govern- 
ment Should we reach it as citizens 
of the Indo-British Commonwealth of 
the futuie, British statesmen in office 
would claim that it was due entirely 
to their generosity, as they have always 
done whenever any administiative or 
constitutional leform has been effected, 
the Indian Liberals would claim that it 
was due to their “constitutional agitation,” 
Radical Indians would take credit for 
their non-violent non-co-operation, and 
Indian Revolutionaries would not be be- 
hindhand in thinking that the Britisheis’ 
fear of armed risings or of bombs and le- 
volvers was the miracle- woiker We wish 
joy to all these parties and congratulate 
each and all on the prospective fruition of 
their desires, provided the cause of 
rejoicing duly makes its appearance 
Only we would deprecate any greedy 
desire to monopolise all the ciedit 

We are afraid we cannot quite appre- 
ciate the following passage in Mr Chinta- 
mam’s address — 

To those into whose soul the iron has 
entered and who have worked themselves into 
the conviction that any state of existence wmiild 
* be better than life under this Government, the 
only path that is open is armed revolt If they 
think they can, if they feel they must, let them 
go forward and iisk it I will deplore their folly 
but will respect their courage and straight- 
forwardness But to desist trom such a course 
of action and at the same time to denounce 
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constitutional agitation as anothei name for 
mendicancy, while you go on stirring up feeling 
and undermining respect for law and authority 
among the masses who have not developed an 
intelligent understanding, is, I confess, beyond 
my poor comprehension on any assumption 
that does not savour of unchantableness 

We are not cocksure that the only 
path that is open to the class of persons 
referred to above is armed revolt To 
indite a sentence which indirectly though 
plainly imputes want of courage to 
Mr Gandhi among others does not be- 
come any Indian politician, as no one 
belonging to that class has given pi oof of 
greater courage than or as much courage 
as Mr Gandhi. It is also our personal 
opinion that Mr Gandhi is not wanting 
in straightforwardness. Without that 
viitue, “the rare moral grandeur of his 
character,” to use Mr Chintamani’s 
words, could not exist Mr Chintamam 
has probably read passages in news- 
paper articles and reports of public 
meetings to the effect that if certain 
Moslem leaders had the sword they 
would have diawn it We have seen 
a few such passages So we had an idea 
that it was possibly because armed revolt 
was impracticable without the possession 
of arms, therefore these persons did not 
resort to that method But we may be 
mistaken For an armed revolt arms are 
peihaps not necessary , the only things 
required are folly, couiagc and straight- 
forwardness 

Mr Chintamam, like many other per- 
sons, has waxed sarcastic over Mr Gan- 
dhi’s book on Indian Home Rule We 
do not think Mr Gandhi has been able to 
keep himself within bounds in his denun- 
ciation of railways, hospitals, lawyers, 
doctors, &c Nevertheless we do believe 
there is a core of very valuable truth in 
his criticisms of these institutions and 
classes of men which “civilised” society 
may profit by 

We perfectly agree with Mr Chintama- 
ni in thinking that the attention that has 
been bestowed upon the Esher Report is 
less than it demands— very much less All 
his criticisms of the Report are quite justi- 
fied. So are his comments on the Lovett 
Committee Report It increases one’s 


national self-iespect to read in his address 
that 

The leeling of dissatisfaction among Indian 
doctors has been so accentuated by the Govern- 
ment’s persistent failure to do justice that about 
a couple of months ago the Medical Associations 
of Lucknow and Allahabad resolved to boycott 
the IMS officers in private practice 

The method of ‘selection and concen- 
tration’ recommended in the address is the 
right method 

In conclusion, we may assure Mr Chin- 
tamani and his fellow-Liberals that though 
their angle of vision is not ours and though 
we do not belong to their fold— or for that 
matter, to any fold whatsoever— we appre- 
ciate his peroration, having for its text a 
passage from Mr Masterman’s ‘Case for 
a Liberal Party.’ It is to be hoped that 
every member of the Indian Liberal Party 
and all other parties will be able after 
self-examination to declare truthfully, “in 
building up our party we but serve the 
country, we have no other motive ” 

As for the failure of Mr Gandhi’s pro- 
gramme and the falling off in the numbers of 
his party which are anticipated with confi- 
dence in more than one passage in Mr 
Chintamani’s address, we would ask all 
men, to whatever party they may belong, 
not to forget that a particular programme 
is not identical with a principle, that a 
cause does not fail with the failure of its 
leaders for the time being, that all failures 
are not in reality failures but that some may 
be stepping stones to success, and that the 
pages of history are strewn with many an 
unsuccessful struggle for liberty which were 
righteous and just and from whose ashes 
rose Phoenix-Iike in years to come champi- 
ons who led the fighters on to victory. 
Oudh. Zishan Congress 

From the democratic point of view no 
Indian gathering which assembled any- 
where during the latter part of December 
can compare in importance with the Oudh 
Kishan Congress, which means a Congress 
of the cultivators of the soil m Oudh The 
awakening of the masses to a sense of the 
reality of their position is fraught with 
the most momentous consequences It is 
not unusual in India for Hindu pilgrims to 
assemble in millions at sacred places of 
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pilgrimage on some occasions, but this is, 
we think, the first time in Indian histoiy 
that one hundred thop-sand cultivatois of 
the soil came together for a political pui- 
pose Making deductions for conscious or 
unconscious exaggeration, the gathering 
was certainly unprecedented in numbers 
All dharmashalas were completely packed 
thousands slept on the riverside The whole 
day long roads presented a stream of heads 
Kisan delegates, having walked m most cases 
sixty or seventy miles, marched to the Congress 
grounds Swaraj banner floated in the skies No 
police constables were visible Mottoes of ‘‘stop 
ejectment, Begat ^ and Nazar ana^\ “Nothing bat 
bare rent to the talltqdar’^ presented an 
unprecedented scene Pandit Gaun Shankar 
Misra, who has renounced his vakalat and has 
given his life for thehiplift of the Kisans, was 
unanimously elected president lie beautifully 
dealt with the several aspects of the kisans^ 
life and their grievances and suggested methods 
to remove them 

Eesolutions on the panchayats and Swadeshi 
were unanimously passed Satyavati Devi of 
Lucknow exhorted the ladies to share the 
country’s responsibility 

Resolutions condemning taluqdar and 
zammdar’s high-handednessand police connivance 
at the relentless plunder in Jaunpur-Pertabgarh 
border villages were passed and an enquiry 
committee appointed Among others resolu- 
tions on complete deletion of ejectment laws 
from the statute hook, approval of the Special 
Congress resolution on non-co-operation, accrual 
of mortgage and sale rights in the Kisan’s 
holding deserve special mention 

Soul Force & Physical Force 
It IS reported that some delegates to 
the Nagpur Congress havegiven exhibitions 
of physical force The world has been of 
late hearing so much of the soul force of the 
No-co-operators that perhaps the latest 
idea among some of them was to prove 
to the world that they were not disem- 
bodied spirits but possessed bodies, too 
Rowdyism in all forms is to be condemn- 
ed It IS no defence or palliation of row- 
dyism in our midst to say, what is true, 
that there is greater rowdyism in the 
West. Our consolation, however, is that 
those who have strong bodies and strong 
feelings can also acquire great soul force by 
self-disciplme And this they ought to do 
Wrong Advice & Good Advice. 

The following leport of a women’s 
meeting at Nagpur is taken from The 
Serraat. 


On 19th December at 3 p m Mahatmaji 
addressed the women of the city in the Chitnavis 
Park The audience consisted of 2000 women 
Mahatmaji advised the women not to learn 
English He asked them to study Sanskrit 
instead He said their country was in a fallen 
condition and so long as its former glory was 
not lestored, he said, it ill befitted them to 
decorate then persons and use fashionable 
things They could practicallj' serve their 
country by helping Swadesi He asked them to 
learn weaving and he said he would be glad to 
seehandloom industry reviving m eveiy home 
He spoke in simple Hindi and his speech 
produced great impression At the end of his 
speech gold ornaments and rupees were oflered 
to him 

To advise women not to leain English is 
wrong Neither is it wrong or unnecessary 
for them to learn Sanskrit In considenng 
the question of the education of women, 
we have to keep in view the fact that they 
are human beings and also the fact 
that they belong to the female sex But it 
IS very often forgotten that they are human 
beings like men If it be necessary for 
Indian men to learn English, it is necessary 
for Indian women too No Indian verna- 
cular literature at present contains books 
which can give one all the modern know- 
ledge of different subjects which one 
requires for the purpose of oidinary 
culture No Indian vernacular sufEccs for 
intellectual contact and intellectual com- 
merce with all pi 0 Vinces of India and 
civilised countries outside India No 
Indian vernacular is yet fitted to give one 
a broad world-outlook Many inhabi- 
tants of many independent countries now 
learn English, not only for purposes of 
commerce, but on account of the wealth 
of its literature For all these reasons 
we consider it necessary and beneficial for 
Indian men and women alike to learn 
English. This does not mean that they 
should not learn Sanskiit or their verna- 
culars 

In all other respects Mr Gandhi’s 
advice was good 

Indians in Kenya. 

A Reuter’s telegram states that, re* 
plying in the House of Commons to Sir 
John Rees, Col Amery stated that it had 
been decided that the representation of 
Indians on the Legislative Council of 
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Kenya should be by election, but the 
nature of the franchise had not yet been 
settled It had also been decided that 
there would be no question of introdueing 
restrictions on the immigiation of Indians 
other than the immigiation ordinances 
which were of general application 

To be able to make proper comments 
on this decision, we want to know how 
many representatives the Indians are to 
have, what percentage of the total number 
of representatives in the Council these 
would constitute, whether the Indians 
would have as much representation in 
proportion to their population and con- 
tribution in taxes as the Europeans, and 
the nature of the fianchise As to the last 
part of the telegiam, if the immigration 
ordinances of general application are 
sufficiently restrictive from the selfish 
European point of view, it is no consola- 
tion to learn that there would be no 
additional lestrictions on Indian immigra- 
tion 

Enquiry into Indian Railway Policy. 

The Indian Railway Committee which has 
already begun its sittings has been entrust- 
ed with very important work The Com- 
mittee has been appointed as a result of 
the agitation started by certain non-official 
members of the Indian Legislative Council 
for the substitution of the system of 
management of railways by the State for 
Company management That independent 
and informed Indian opinion in the matter 
was overwhelmingly m favour of State 
management in preference to Company 
management was shown when in March, 
1915, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah brought 
forward his resolution on the subject before 
the Indian Legislative Council Sir Ibia- 
him Rahimtoolah’s resolution suggested a 
consideration of the desirability of the 
future policy m regard to State Railways 
being one of management by Government 
instead of by Companies This resolution 
was accepted by the Government of India 
but the consideration of the question was 
delayed owmg to the exigencies of the 
"War The matter again came up for dis- 
cussion before the Indian Legislative 
Council m 1918, when Mr B N Sarma 


moved a resolution urging that on the 
expiry of the contract of management with 
theE I Ry Company in 1919, the ma- 
nagement of that Railway should be 
assumed by the State. 

The announcement about the appoint- 
ment of the Railway Committee was 
formally made in a resolution published 
by the Railway Board in October, 1920 
The resolution defined the terms of re- 
ference but the personnel of the Com- 
mittee was announced later Among 
the questions to be discussed by the 
Committee the most important is 
the relative advantages, in the special, 
circumstances of India, of the various 
methods of management of Railways 
The Committee has been called upon to 
advice as to the future policy to be adopt- 
ed in the matter, and also to consider and 
report on such other important questions 
as the system of contiol to be exercised 
by the Government of India over the Rail- 
way administration, the financing of Rail- 
ways in India, Government control of 
rates and fares and settlement of disputes, 
and to make suggestions on any other 
matters that may seem germane to the 
enquiry 

As everyone familiar with the contro- 
versy on the subject of State management 
versus Company management is aware, 
there are two distinctly divergent views 
in the matter There are first those who are 
anxious to perpetuate the present arrange- 
ment or to so modify it that vested inter- 
ests may not suffer There are again others 
who urge that the Railway policy should 
be determined entirely in the interests of 
India, her industries, and her people It 
IS well-known that the exponents of the 
first view, that is those w^ho are anxious 
to secure Company management in some 
form or other, are very powerful and in- 
fluential people They have at their back 
almost the entire body of officials in whose 
hands rests at the present moment the 
direction of the Railway policy and 
administration m India 

In order that the results of the present 
enquiry might be fair and equitable and 
the decision of the Railway Committee 
might be received by the public with 
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confidence, it was essential that the 
Committee should be constituted in such 
a mannei that all sides of the question 
under consideration would leceive due 
and propel attention The personnel of the 
Committee shows that the authorities 
have failed to take into account in an 
adequate measure this impoitant aspect 
of the constitution of the Committee The 
Committee is composed as follows —Chair- 
man— Sit William M Acworth , Members— 
Sir A. R Anderson, Sir H P Burt, Sir 
G C Godfrey, Mr E H. Hiley, Mr J 
Tuke, SirR N Mukherjee, Mr Purushot- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Mr V Srimvas Shas- 
tri ; Secretary— Mr T Ryan , Assistant 
Secretary— Mr E R Pole The Committee 
as it has been constituted has two obvious 
defects. These are, the inequality of the 
Indian element, and, the inadequacy of the 
representation of the view in favour of 
State management. Company interests, 
however, are represented on the Commit- 
tee in an unmistakably preponderating 
manner This naturally causes distrust 
in the public mind 

The Chairman of the Committee, Sir 
W M Acworth, is undoubtedly an expert 
of acknowledged authority 

It may not be known to many in 
this country that the United States 
Congress appointed in 1916 a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Congress 
to investigate the Railwav position in 
that country with special instructions 
to report on the history of State owner- 
ship in foreign countnes. Sir William 
M Acworth submitted to the Committee 
a short but concise history of the ques- 
tion of State ownership of Railways 
and gave oral evidence before it on the 
subject He was also invited in the 
same year to become a member of the 
Royal Commission to advise the Canadian 
Government as to the future Railway 
policy of the Dominions Sir W. M 
Acworth’s work, “Historical Sketch of 
State Railway Ownership,” published in 
1920, no doubt shows his familiarity 
with the history of the subject so far as 
|t^ concerns India But the views to which 
be,, gives expression in the course of his 
book giv^ clear evidence of his bias 


against State management Fiom a Com- 
mittee on which European repiesenta- 
tion and Company interests piepondeiate 
so largely, and specially when the Chair- 
man’s predilection appears to be against 
State management, it is futile to expect 
a decision which would be favourable to 
Indian inteiests 

Further, the way in which the Railway 
Committee has began its enquiiy causes 
seiious misgiving in the public mind The 
Railway Committee has alieady done a 
part of its preliminary work in England. 
This has been done, like the Esher 
Committee’s work in England, without 
affording the Indian members an oppor- 
tunity to join the Committee m its delibera- 
tions in that country Thisproccduie in the 
case of the Esher Committee provoked the 
strongest condemnation both in this 
country as well as in England But the 
authorities appear not to have taken 
these objections very seriously Other- 
wise they would not have allowed the 
adoption of the same objectionable proce- 
dure in the case of the Railway Committee 
The practice, on the pait of the lespon- 
sible authorities, of settling questions of 
vital importance to the futuie welfaie of 
the country, in such a mannci, is natuially 
resented by the people The matters dis- 
cussed in Englan d should certainly be placed 
anew befoie the Railway Committee foi 
final determination 

It IS a matter for legiet that the sittings 
of the Committee in Calcutta have not 
aroused that amount of public interest 
which the great importance of the subject 
matter of the Committee’s enquiry calls 
for Individuals desirous of tendering 
evidence in Calcutta were asked to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the 
Committee, and the Committee proceeded 
to take evidence from the 20th to the 23rd 
December. It appears that the Committee 
has followed an entirely wrong procedure. 
It should have addressed all the important 
public bodies and prominent public men on 
the subject and invited them to place their 
views before it As the Committee will be 
in Calcutta until the 15th Januaiy, steps 
should be taken to correct the mistake 
that it has made m the matter If the 
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adoption of the suggested course interferes 
with the work of the Committee it should 
fix some other time to take supplementary 
evidence in Calcutta 

A serious responsibility rests with 
Indian publicists and businessmen in 
the matter of the present enquiry into 
the Railway Policy and Administration 
in India They should unhesitatingly in- 
sist upon State management of Railways, 
—a system which has been found to be ad- 
vantageous to the people in so many coun- 
tries,— and by placing their views before 
the Railway Committee endeavour to safe- 
guard the interests of India The hard- 
ships under which Indians suffer m Rail- 
way matters are of a giievous nature 
Whether in the capacity of passengers, 
traders, promoters of industry, or 
Railway employees, Indians smart under 
various inequalities, indignities and humi- 
liations, to which they are all subjected 
in an almost equal measure The only 
way m which this condition of affaiis 
can be lemedied is by making the Rail- 
way administration and policy amenable 
to Indian public opinion by bunging the 
management of railways under the control 
of the State A Reuter telegram from Pans 
dated the 19th December states that the 
Chamber of Deputies by 417 votes to 188 
have passed a Bill for the reorganisation 
of Railways, enabling the employed to 
participate m the management and to 
hold special shares This shows the trend 
of the Railway policy in other countries 
The question may be asked, why should 
India lag behind ^ 

S. K L. 

High Prices Committee 

The Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into High Prices in Bengal has been publish- 
ed It was a non-official Committee, presided 
over by the Hon’ble Mr Surendranath Roy, 
appointed in pursuance of a resolution passed 
in the Bengal Legislative Council The world 
factor which has raised prices m the West and 
in the East, viz , the inflation of currency, has 
been pointed out as an important cause of high 
prices , but the Committee has failed to note 
the methods of slowly deflating the currency 

Among other causes of the high price of 
rice, the Committee, quoting expert witnesses, 


pointed out the diminution m Bengal in the 
yield of rice by more than 8 per cent and the 
encouiagement of export m the face of a re- 
duction in the Burma supply This left only 
7 chitaks of rice per head per day available 
for consumption, as contrasted with gl to 8| 
chitaks between 1915-1918 , according to the 
official estimate, the minimum required is 
about 10 chitaks We are thus below the 
verge line of starvation According to a 
recent estimate, 50 million tons of rice con- 
stitute India’s minimum requirements for 
human consumption , but in 1918-1919, the 
out-turn of rice dropped to about 42^ million 
tons And yet export of rice overseas continued. 



Nowhere to go but down 

— Harding m the Brooklyn Eagle. 
[But in India wages have not risen as high as prices ] 

As regards cloth one expert witness 
pointed out that only 70 lakhs of spindles 
are working in India out of 2 crores that 
would be necessary to meet her requirements 
Raw cotton is exported because it cannot 
be consumed here Profiteering has been 
found to prevail at every stage from manu- 
facture to retail trade and the Committee 
has suggested the lines of legislative or 
executive action to control profiteering 
with a view to reduce prices. In the matter 
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of nee the Committee recommended the 
stoppage of overseas and mterprovmcial 
export, preferential railway and steamei 
freights for Burma uce and the fixation of 
prices, wdiolesale and retail, as well as the 
creation of co-opeiative reserve stores for 
gram As regards cloth the Committee’s 
recommendations were the introduction of 
standard cloth, checks to profiteering in 
manufactures, the empowering of Government 
to commandeer articles withheld from the 
market for the purposes of large future gains, 
encouragement of handloom industries, etc 
All this involves the general question of 
the efficacy of Government control and direct 
assistance in India It is true that economic 
practice in the more advanced countries in 
the world has rejected the old laissez-faire 
doctrine, but the methods and limits of 
Government control of economic activities 
must be determined As a general rule it 
may be laid down that government control 
can be effective only when it can be thorough 
and detailed, and w'hen it leaves no loophole 
for corruption The Bengal Committee has 
not pointed out the methods of control of 
profiteering in manufactures It may have 
utilised the experience of the Munitions 
Ministry in England, which has inaugurated 
an elaborate scheme of “castings” by which 
they are enabled to estimate the cost of 
production of a commodity at all its stages 
and thereby come to an estimate of a fair 
price Where mills have been earning 
dividends of from 200 to 300 per cent , 
such a method of thorough control to 
eliminate profiteering is necessary in India 
As regards profiteering in food-grams and 
other commodities, the practical method of 
approach would be to deal wuth the mahajans 
or big purchasers and exporters If any 
official system is to exercise its supervision 
over the fanas or small dealers who deal 
directly with the agriculturists, we add a new 
instrument of harassment, and a new field of 
unending corruption Direct Government 
subsidies to artisans have been successful in 
many European countries and the organisa- 
tion of a supply of yarn to weavers at whole- 
sale rates, purchasing direct from the mills 
and importers { any loss due to a falling 
market being paid by Government under 
guarantee ), may be practicable. But the true 


method would be the development of co- 
operative w'eavers’ societies and co-opeiative 
supply societies for the purchase of yarn 
Similarly, a great deal more ma\ be expected 
from the organisation of village giain stores, 
dhanna-^olds or temple granaries for leseiv- 
ing stocks of food grains under the super- 
vision of the village pitnchayeff than from any 
departmental attempt to intercept the profits 
of the farids, who form the only link betw'een 
the isolated peasant and the outside market 
It is these minor recommendations of the 
Committee which deserve the caietul atten- 
tion of the people for future economic protec- 
tion It IS in this diiection that non-co-oper- 
ation may find a haven of refuge— a village 
commonw'ealth with its communal w'Oikshops 
owned and operated by the village, utilising 
the forest products of the sunounding tract, 
with its own handlooms and lathes run hy elec- 
tricity from the communal power-house, its 
owm education, amusements and festivals on 
national lines, and, above all, its own assem- 
blies and courts where neither the long hand 
of political injustice nor the insidious net of 
economic exploitation will reach 

R K M 

Our Frontispiece 

Our frontispiece in this issue is a poi- 
trayal of the dawn as desciibed in a poem 
in Rabindranath Tagoie’s Nfincdya The 
lines may be literally translated as ‘ 

“There eomes the dawn with the golden 

platter in her hand, 

Bearing the garland of beauty, 

Silently to crown the eaith ” 

ITote on “Cartoons of tho Day ” The words 
on the coat of the left-hand Injure of the second 
cartoon are — "Our Dyer ( punning with ‘dire’ ) 
Prussianism ’’ 1 he book 1 } ing on the ground is 

“Amritsar Commission Report ' In the right hind 
of I loyd George is the pen to punish "D}er Prussian- 
isra”, who applies his handkerchief to one e)e, as 
if weeping, but smiles with the other In the left 
hand of I loj d George is his Irish Home Rule Hill 
inscribed “Single Ireland" He orders “D\cr Prus- 
sianism’’ to go to Ireland, as his w'ork in India is o\er 

The Japanese cartoon refers to the Californi m Law 
against further Japanese immigration and land-hold- 
ing, owing to the increase of the Japanese population 
in that State 

ERRATA P III, L 15 for “had" read "have'’, 
L 22 for “increased” read ‘‘increase’’ , 1 25 for 

“effective” read “effected " 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES 

By Dk Sudhindra 60=?®, Lectx’'rer in the Department of Politicae 
Science, State University or Iowa, USA 


W HY IS America considered the most 
go-ahead nation of the world ? Why 
IS the United States regarded as the 
original impulse of modern progress ? How 
IS it that the world counts so many Americans 
among its men of unconquerable self-reliance, 
of high-minded patriotism and of inspired 
leadership ^ Where do they get their training ? 
The answ'er is to be had in the study of the 
American educational system 

The general plan of education in the 
United States is not very difficult to indicate 
Broadly speaking, public education is organiz- 
ed into three laige groups the elementary, 
the secondary, and the higher education It 
takes eight }ears to go through elementaiy 
school and four years to go through high 
school Then it requires four years to get 
theB A degree and one or twm }ears more 
for the M A 

ELEMEMaRV EDLCATION 

The elementary school is the basis ot the 
w'hole educational system Here the pupils 
are instructed in those subjects which are 
essential to the work of all other schools 
The program of studies in the elementary 
school IS comprehensive Reading, spelling, 
language and arithmetic naturally occupy the 
greater portion of the time, yet geography, 
historv, civics, drawing, science and manual 
training receive considerable attention Even 
music and art are studied, because, as a direct- 
or of elementary school told me, "civilization 
cannot do without them ” 

But how do they teach art to the little 
children in the lower classes ? You wull under- 
stand that if you visit an elementary school 
and talk with its principal 


‘Children in the last two classes are 
encouraged,” you will be told, "in making 
things with then hands, except the represen- 
tation of nature forms by means of drawings, 
painting, and paper cutting 

“They model in clay to stimulate observation of 
things in three dimensions The purpose of this plan 
for the first two years is to avoid habits of symbolizing 
nature forms, a habit which is radically opposed to 
that direct and real observation of nature which is 
essential in representation drawing which is the 
foundation of all graphic and plastic art expression 
"Practice is given in construction drawing, letter- 
ing, cla) modeling and color theory Construction 
drawing is given in a manner that will not be confused 
with representation drawing It is applied to things 
of interests to the pupils Lettering, while it is good 
training for the eye and the hand, makes a desirable 
approach to harmonious space-filling and design 

‘ Clay modeling, construction drawing, lettering 
and color theor) are continued in upper classes 
Freehand drawing and coloring from natural objects 
are introduced, using lead pencil, charcoal and pastell 
crayons It tends to cultivate a greater consciousness 
of real vision and realistic representation, while 
avoiding s) mbolic interpretation ” 

Secondary Education 

The high school, which is called the 
secondary school in America, receives its 
pupils after they have completed their studies 
in the elementary school The secondary 
education may be divided into general and 
vocational 

The required schedule of studies in the 
general course includes English, science, 
history, mathematics, civics, music, and 
physical training Unlike the European 
secondary school, the American high school 
offers a rich variety of elective courses 
Among the elective subjects which the pupils 
are allowed to choose according to their 
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special taste and capacity are the following 
manual training, French, Spanish, Latin, 
home economics, art and commerce The 
elective system by permitting each student to 
select almost any work that he sees fit, makes 
it possible for him to discover early his 
special aptitude and lay the foundation for a 
life of fruitful service 

One of the main purposes of general edu- 
cation m high school is to tram young people 
for the university, though the larger propoi- 
tion of them do not continue to the university 
The great majority of the scholars, boys and 
girls, are interested in learning some trades 
or mdustiies They want vocational educa- 
tion Hence there are agricultural high 
schools to fit the boys for the farm and girls 
for the home , there are commeicial high 
schools and trade schools to prepare young 
people for business career 

Of late years continuation schools have 
been developed to teach certain trades during 
working hours The courses in the continua- 
tion schools are planned specially to help 
those who are ambitious to qualify for higher- 
paid positions In several of the States, 
attendance at a continuation school is 
compulsory 

In this connection mention should be made 
of the Smith-Hughes law passed by the 
United States Congress in 1917 Although 
education ( as will be explained later on ) is a 
State function and not a Federal, }etthis act 
provides for a large giant of Federal money 
for vocational education in the various States 
of the Union The money is spent with 
characteristic American educational states- 
manship to assist in the payment of salaries 
of teachers of industrial arts, of agriculture, 
and of home economics in the elementary and 
secondary schools, and in the careful training 
of such teachers The courses in this Smith- 
Hughes vocational education are intended 
only for those who are piepanng to enter, or 
have entered a trade or industry, Further- 
more, the students must be over fourteen }ears 
of age, but of less than college standing 

A recent development m American educa- 
tion IS the vocational guidance offered by 
schools to the pupils in the selection of their 
life-work The vocational guidance bureau, 
which is to be found in almost any school, 
aims to give boys and girls the best available 
information with regard to trades and indus- 
tries, or other occupations which they may 
vish to follow It does not primarily attempt 


to secure employment for students, although 
that IS done not infrequentl} ‘ The real 
purpose,” sa^s Professor Cubbeily in his 
Ptibhc EdiiLafioJi tn tin Vnifid Sfafts^ ‘Us to 
sort out capacities and adaptabilities, to 
prolong preparation m school, and to steei 
young people away fiom \ orations for which 
they have no natural aptitude 

“In such guidince the school is not only 

making its own eduoition more ctlectuc, but also 
protecting societ) from the dingers tint arise when 
adults find themselves m work for which thev h i\c no 
aptitude and in which the} cannot support i f imil\ ” 

The “vocational counsellors” are not 
content with simply aiding ptipiL to deter- 
mine the line of work thev should cntei , but, 
as has been observed b} Dean Russell ol the 
College of Education at Iowa, thev “follow 
them up and keep in touch while at work, 
and if readjustments aie needed help the 
child to make such a changCt” 

Higher Education 

The higher education, like the secondar}, 
IS also of two kinds general and professional 
The general education is designed chiefl} to 
furnish a broad preparation for life, though it 
may also secuie a basis for professional 
training The successful completion of the 
course leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts The professional edueation is intensely 
practical, rather than theoretical or scholastic 
It teaches a man a piotession, whether that 
be of an engineei, agncullure, or medicine 
The highei education, as is impaited in an 
up-to-date American universitv, is as elhcicnt 
as it is vai led A laige univeisitv is divided 
into a series of colleges, schools, Cii divisions 
and each suDdivided into a numbei of depart- 
ments They are all usuall) on one campus 
and always under one ailministiation, the 
head of which is st}Ied the Biesident or 
Provost Most of the leading univeisitics in 
the United States contain all or most of the 
following 

The College ol Liberal \iis 
The Graduate College 
The College of Engineering 
The College of \gnciiUiire 
The College of Medicine 
The College of Dentistry 
The College of Fharmac) 

The College of Education 
The College of Law 
The School of Commerce 
The School for Nurses 
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Baskets Made by a Girls’ Basketry Class 


The School of Demestic Science 
The School of Fine Arts 
The School of Music 
The School of Forestry 
The School of Mining 
The School of Veterinary Medicine 
The School of Architecture 
The School of Journalism 
The Extension Division 
For an explanation of each of these 
schools and colleges there is no room I 
shall, ho\\e\er, give a passing thought to the 
extension work which is a notable feature of 
the American university The Extension 
Division is an agency through which the 
university strives to extend the advantages 
of higher education to those who have 

o 

not the time or the means to enter a 
higher mstitutipn of learning This it tries 
to accomplish by lecture courses, by technical 
instruction at convenient centres, by short 
courses at select public schools, by traveling 
libraries and exhibits, and also by corres- 
pondence study The Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin, whose unofficial 
motto seems to be to extend the opportunity 
for education ‘^to the wdiolebodyof the people, 
to the whole period of life and to all the vital 
interests of life,” offers over 254 courses in 


its correspondence-study department In one 
of its recent announcements on correspon- 
dence courses m mechanical and industrial 
subjects, I find among others the following 
listed shop drawing, sheet metal drafting, 
mechanics, mechanism, principles of steam 
engineering, steam engines, foundry metal- 
lurgy, hydraulics, electric wiring, telephony, 
gas and oil engines What is being done 
by vocational correspondence in machine 
shops and draughting rooms is also being 
attempted successfully at Wisconsin m the 
science and piactice of modern agriculture 
Among agricultrual correspondence courses 
are included dairying, animal husbandry, 
poultry, crops and crop rotation, soil manage- 
ment, bee culture, farm book-keeping, and 
marketing 

The Bureau of Education 

There is in America no national school 
system Education— elementary, secondary, 
and highei — is entirely a matter for the indi- 
vidual States, which correspond to Indian 
Provinces There are in the Republic forty- 
eight States, each with its own independent 
system of education, and each educational 
institution having the right to issue its own 
certificates and grant its own degrees practu 
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cally without any control either from the 
State or the Federal government The only 
function exercised by the Federal government 
relative to education is an instructive and 
advisory one, with the exclusion, of course, 
of the aid to certain agricultural schools and 
colleges The work is carried on by the 
United States Bureau of Education at 
Washington, which is directed by an official 
known as the Commissioner of Education 
The Bureau has become a sort of clearing 
house for educational information “It seeks 
to gather such data with reference to the 
educational activities of every progressive 
community of the world," writes Mr Haskin 
in The American Government^ “as will 
enable the more backward communities to 
take advantage of the lessons of progress, 
and to bring themselves to the forefront of 
educational work 

“If one community happens to make a marked 
success of a system of transporting pupils to rural 
schools, the Bureau of Education sends experts to 
study all details of its operation, and then prints the 
result of this investigation in pamphlet form so that 
interested educators and legislators the country over 
may have the benefit of the experience ’’ 

The Bureau, as has been just intimated, 
collects facts and statistics about educational 
advancement, and publishes them in annual 
reports and bulletins Some fifty or more 
bulletins are issued every year and are distri- 
buted free Again, when American students 
wish to go abroad for higher European educa- 
tion and need expert advice, they can apply 
to the Foreign Department of the Bureau of 
Education for the needed help The Bureau, 
in short, through its numerous publications, 
its local schools surveys, and its expert inter- 
pretation of significant educational move- 
ments, IS providing a leadership of far-reach- 
ing consequence m the scientific study of 
education 

Socialization of Education 

Emerson declared long ago that “America 
IS God’s last opportunity to the human race ” 
Making all possible allowance for the 
exuberant Emersonian patriotism, it must be 
admitted that relatively there is a greater 
equalization of opportunities in America than 
in most other countries This is particularly 
manifest in the field of education Primary 
schools throughout ,the United States are 
free to all rich and poor, high and low Even 
the great State universities charge only a 
nominal fee. High tuition is disfavored as 


undemocratic As large fees can only be 
paid by the rich, they would tend to make 
college the exclusive preserve of the wealthy, 
and this would be contrarj to the very 
democratic principles upon which the Ame- 
rican Republic IS founded Compulsory edu- 
cation has generally been adopted as the 
corollary to free education The age of 
compulsory attendance lo usually from eight 
to fourteen Since education has been 
adjudged as most vital to public well-being, 
the State is authorized not only to compel 
boys and girls to attend schools, but also to 
require parents under the pain of severe 
penalties to see that their children do go to 
a school for a minimum number of j ears 

Even though there is no tuition in schools, 
education involves an outlay of extra expenses 
which constitute a heavier burden upon the 
poor people than upon the rich To remedy 
this social injustice many of the States furnish 
to pupils free text books and school materials 
such as papei, pencils, pens and chalk 

School lunches are also regarded as an 
important part in the process of democratiza- 
tion of education Since many poorer pupils 
come to school m the morning without break- 
fast and with no provision for noonday meals, 
schools provide them with lunches at a very 
nominal price A few weeks ago w'hile I was 
enjoying an inexpensive but a very substan- 
tial lunch at a school cafeteria, it was ex- 
plained to me by the attending teacher that 
the noonday meals have resulted in “a better 
attendance and a higher grade of individual 
work ’’ 

Sound physical health is the foundation 
of all social progress Now, the American 
public schools seek particularly to improve 
the health of their students through school 
physicians who examine children frequently, 
and also through school nurses who co- 
operate with the physicians Systematic 
medical inspection has done wonders to 
improve school hygiene and school procedure 
Physicians have shown that pupils who were 
accounted hopelessly stupid were not so at 
all The trouble with them was that they 
had defective vision and could not see the 
blackboard, or had a faulty hearing and could 
not get the drift of the lesson m the class, or 
else were suffering from bad teeth, Cviusing 
acute indigestion They were all handi- 
capped by ailments which could be readily 
cured by the specialists 

In many city schools they employ a person 
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who IS called “home and school visitor” to 
promote a closer relationship between home 
and school Usually such a position is held 
by a woman with an unusual store of tact 
She visits both the schools and the homes, 
and talks over the school work with parents 
The “visitor” tells the kind of work the 
children are doing in the school, and keeps 
the home folks posted as to the progress their 
.boys and girls are making in their studies 

Nor IS this all There are thousands of 
children who have lost their fathers and are 
dependent upon mothers for their support 
These children for lack of funds are not likely 
to have as good educational opportunities as 
others. In view of this, about thirty of the 
forty-eight States grant what is known as 
mother’s pensions The laws in these States 
provide for some sort of relief for widows 
with children dependent upon them 

To sum up then, the whole trend of pub- 
lic sentiment in America is rapidly crystalliz- 
ing toward complete socialization of educa- 
tion And while there still remains much 
to be done, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
ideal of equalization of opportunities and 
privileges is being steadily realized 

Education is the word of the hour 

The fustian of the Sadler’s Commission, 
which I am at times tempted to call Sadler’s 
Folly, has deservedly failed to satisfy India. 
What IS needed at this critical period of her 
transition is a well-rounded program of edu-" 
cation And as an aid to the making of 
such a program, I offer the following sugges- 
tions which aie largely the outcome of my 
American experience 

1 Universal free elementary education 

2 Fiee text books 

3 A fund to provide poor children with 
lunches and needed clothing 

4 School physicians 

5 Teachers who have close personal 
touch with students and their parents 


6 More vocational education 

7 The doors of the college open to all 

8 A large number of free scholarships 

9 Aid to worthy students to complete 
their education abroad 

10 Academic freedom of discussion in 
schools and colleges 

1 1 The abolition of mischievous govern- 
ment control of education 

12 An educational system which shall be 
“of the people and for the people ” 

Mr Average English Educationalist who 
comes out on a “civilizing mission” to India 
IS not likely to fall in with my suggestions I 
anticipate that much He is one of those dan- 
gerous complacents who “knows not, and 
knows not that he knows not” much about 
India It should, however, be the duty of her 
loyal sons and daughters to enlighten these 
benighted educators, these imported self- 
styled “merchants of light ” 

The Indian people are in advance of their 
government , but unwisdom seems to have its 
way on the side of the Indian bureaucracy 
While the public opinion of the country is 
putting in sane words of wisdom and courage- 
ous educational reforms, the amazing stupi- 
dity and the wilful shortsightedness of the 
bureaucracy are as wax m the ear— “Wisdom 
crieth aloud in the street and no man hear- 
eth her.” Bureaucrats, as a class, are guilty 
of abominable disloyalty to India— a disloyalty 
sufficient to make the Indian dead in the 
fields of the last World War rise But you, 
Mr Average Indian, cannot afford to get dis- 
couraged Make your bureaucrats realize that 
they are your servants not in theory only, but 
also in reality. The Ukase, the ipse dixit, of 
the bureaucrats should no longer be allowed 
to stand as your law of life Tell them deter- 
minedly what must be done Say what you 
think, say it with courage, force, and moral 
fight behind it Education should be your 
battle song, as it is of America Educate. 
Educate Educate. 


the economic foundations of the state 

IN SUKRA’S POLITICAL THEORY 


Section 7 

jthe Piobhm of Labour 

T he social economics of Sukia-nth tends 
thus to endow the agricultural soviets, in- 
dustrial groupb,and commercial companies 


with the functions of the political organism. 
While in Sukra’s state the economic institu- 
tions such as gilds virtually become miniature 
states in themselves with an administrative 
sva-raj of greater or less degree, we find, on 
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the other hand, indications in his theory 
which point to the functioning of the state 
itself in an economic capacity This econo- 
mic functioning of the saptamga is, however, 
to be more indirect than direct We are not 
sure if the state is actually to undertake culti- 
vation, industries or trade as proprietor or 
capitalist, but that it is to encourage, “pro- 
tect” and by all means promote the creation 
of utilities in diverse ways follows, as we have 
seen, from the schedule of artisans and crafts- 
men whom Sukra recommends as deserving 
public employment ( II, 390-41 1 ). State "in- 
tervention” in the material pursuits of the 
people IS an unquestioned maxim of the 
economic teachings of Sukia-niti,z position 
which may indeed be regarded, notwithstand- 
ing the "theories” of laisses fai}c philo- 
sophers, as an almost universal attitude of 
practical statesmanship the world over from 
the earliest times In the current shibboleths 
of to-day Sukra will have to be described as 
an exponent of German "state socialism,” 
or what is the same thing, as Gide and 
Rist suggest in their History of Economic 
Doctrines, of the “solidansm” of French social 
engineering 

Nowhere is the solidansm of Sukra-mti 
more in evidence than in the manner in which 
it handles the labour question Sukra attacks 
the very root of the social and political unrest 
in his analysis of the problem of wages As 
a practical philosopher interested m the well- 
being of the saptamga his attention is, there- 
fore, directed to the investigation of the con- 
ditions that are calculated to reconcile the 
employed to the employer classes And, this 
social mutuality, co operation, solidarity or 
interdependence of the wage earner and the 
employer, Sukra finds to have its foundations 
in justice, such, however, as only the humani- 
tarian economist can conceive 

It is doubtful if the idea of the proportion 
between population and capital is to be 
detected in Sukra-niti even in a rudimentary 
form In other words, scientifically speaking 
Sukra does not seem to have caught a glimpse 
of the once popular "wages fund” theory first 
stated by Malthus, according to which wages 
or the remuneration of labor is absolutely 
conditioned by the demand for and supply of 
labour But, the “labor-view” of history is 
interpreted by Sukra quite emphatically 
According to him one of the most funda- 
mental causes of revolution is "low wages,” 
and that remuneration is said to be low wages 


by which only one person can be maintained 
( 11 , 802 ) Such persons are bound to be 
"enemies by nature” ( 807 ) This is a phase 
of "economic determinism” for which Sukra 
may be cited even by the partisans of Sorel 
and other neo-Mar\ian advocates of "direct 
action ” Labouring classes are forced by 
"low wages” to be aiders and abettors of the 
enemy They are disposed to intriguing with 
any one who is likely to offer chances or 
hopes of economic uplift "Direct action” 
will also lead the ill-paid working men to seek 
opportunities in legal insecurity and political 
turmoil They will loot the Government 
treasury and rob the pruileged classes of their 
wealth ( 808 ) 

What, then, is to be done in order to a\ oid 
or mitigate this class struggle ? Sukra sug- 
gests a “minimum wage ” A contemporaiy 
radical will probably retort that e\ en with this 
shift mankind will ineMtably be driven down 
to what Belloc calls the "Servile Slate,” but 
Sukra’s economics is not deep or penetrating 
enough for that phase of the poverty problem 
It IS remarkable that he should be thoughtful 
enough to define minimum wage as consist- 
ing in that amount of remuneration by which 
“the worker may maintain those w'ho are his 
compulsory charges” ( 805 — 806 ) It is m 
this idea of the compulsory charges that we 
are to seek Sukra’s conception of the rights 
of man as an economic animal, and as a 
corollary, his theory of social justice 

This certainly is a large order The 
compulsory charges of an earning man, 
according to Sukra-niti, are the wife, the 
stepmother, the mother, the daughter, the 
father, the widowed daughter, the childless 
sister, the aunt, the brother’s wife, the 
father’s or mother’s sister, the grandfather, 
the childless teacher, the father-in-law, the 
uncle, the grandson who is parentless, the 
brother, and the sister’s son “Even under 
adverse circumstances” we are told that 
these members should be maintained ( III, 
243—248 ), and in times of prosperity one 
should maintain the families of both parents, 
friends, wife’s family and, of course, the 
attendants, servants and maid servants ( III, 
249 — 250 ) Nay, one should maintain also 
the deformed, the stranger, the poor and 
the helpless ( 251 ) One wonders if Sukra 
is projecting the family budget for an 
Utopia ' There is a limit to the si/e of a 
joint family even under the conditions of 
"pre-industnal” civilization. We need not 
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at any rate take the enumeration at its face- 
value, but may still believe that the “mini- 
mum family” to be maintained by Sukra’s 
“minimum wage” is by all means larger 
than the “hypothetical” family of four or 
five recognized by modern theorists who 
construct workingman’s budgets under the 
inspiration of Leplay and Engel 

The generally high standard of living 
recommended in Sukra-niti is to be guessed 
from another statement in the chapter on the 
mores common to the ruling classes and 
the people That house shines, says Sukra, 
“which has many members, lamps, cows 
and young ones” ( III, 481 — 482 > The 
economic burdens of the master of an ideal 
household are thus heavy Sukra’s standard 
of life does not imply only food, clothing 
and shelter Among the various conditions 
without which a “person is either one who 
has attained salvation or a rogue or a beast 
in the form of a man” there is mentioned 
the delight in learning, in gods, in fine 
arts, in music, and in literature III, 495 — 
496 ) These then are the cultural items 
in the “consumption” schedule of a family 
In the same connection the following obser- 
vation of Sukra acquires an important signi- 
ficance, “one should ever be prepared to 
undertake travels, attend royal courts, study 
the sastras, watch prostitutes and make 
friends with the learned” ( III, 260—261 ) 
The educational influence of each item is 
discussed in succession ( 264 — 276 ) It is 
interesting to note from what angle Sukra- 
niti finds a place for the profession of the 
prostitute among the subjects of study 
“The prostitute takes other people’s money 
but does not become their slave, rather on 
the contrary she is clever enough to over- 
power them ” Exactly in the same manner, 
advises Sukra, one should avoid falling 
under any person’s authority but try by 
all means to have the world at one’s com- 
mand ( 272 — 274 ) The moral is typical of 
Sukra’s philosophy of creative energism It is 
clear that the wage which is not enough to pay 
for intellectual and social entertainments 
leaves an individual a brute and hence is 
unjust 

Altogether, then, the “personality” of the 
working man, or the development of his cha- 
racter as a “moral being” is the prime con- 
sideration in Sukra’s discussion of the wages 
question It remains to be observed that the 
economics of Sukra-mh takes hardly any 


cognizance of “nominal” wages, 1 e , wages 
in terms of money All that we read in it 
about “minimum wage” has reference to the 
necessaries, comforts or luxuries of life, 1 e , 
to “real wage ” 

Leaving aside now the question of justice 
in the distribution of wealth, we have to 
notice that Sukra institutes a theoretical 
classification of the “revenues” of labor on a 
twofold basis , first, in regard to the "unit” 
of employment , secondly, in regard to the 
“amount” of payment 

The first classification, again, is threefold. 
Remuneration can be paid according to time 
or work or both In each instance the pay- 
ment IS to be made as per contract ( II, 791- 
792 ) “Every year, month or day, I shall pay 
you at such and such a rate ” This is time- 
wages “This weight is to be carried by you 
to that place, and I shall pay you so much 
for your work ” This is “piece-wages ” 
“This much work has been done by you m 
this period of time I shall, therefore, pay 
you so much ” Remuneration thus calculated 
IS according to both time and work ( II, 

793-798 ) 

Wages are likewise of three grades ac- 
cording to the amount received Grade I is 
known to be “good wages,” as food and cloth- 
ing can be “adequately” supplied by it 
Grade II is that remuneration which is just 
enough to furnish the indispensable food and 
clothing Probably this may be identified 
with what IS likely to come to the laborer’s 
“share” in the “distribution” of wealth accord- 
ing to the Richardian “iron law” of wages 
Grades III is the low wages, Sukra’s voice 
against which we have just discussed ( 800- 
802 ) Evidently, by “minimum wage” Sukra- 
niti would mean Grade I. It is curious that in 
regard to Sudras Grade II is recommend- 
ed (809), although Sukra states the general 
principle that “the rates of wages should be 
fixed according to the qualifications of the 
working men” (803-804) The liberalism of 
Sukra-mti in regard to the “first postulates” 
has been noticed several times side by side 
with the specific injunctions against the 
Sudras, — a fundamental inconsistency which 
must not be overlooked 

There are some definite rules about the 
employment of domestic servants An insight 
into the social conditions of labor in Sukra’s 
state may be gained thereby There are 
three grades of servants according as they 
are quick, ordinary or inactive. Their re- 
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muneration must vary accordingly ( 813-814 ) 
Not what it needs but what it contributes is 
to be the criterion of the payment of labor 
Leaves of absence for recreation and holidays 
are clearly scheduled ( 815-818 ) A fortnight’s 
absolute rest with full pay is guaranteed per 
annum ( 825 ) Sickness is provided for by 
several conditions Even a slight portion 
should not be deducted from the wages of a 
servant who has been ill for half a fortnight 
( 822 ) If he has worked for at least one 
year he must not be dismissed during sickness 
but should be relieved by a substitute ( 823 ) 
If the diseased servant happens to ha\e been 
highly qualified he is to receue half the 
regular wages during sickness ( 824 ) 

Sukra has certain rules of old age pension 
similar in spirit to these of sickness insurance 
A man who has served for forty years is 
entitled to pension at half the rate of the 
salary ( 826-827 ) This pension is to be 
hfe-long But, if he dies leaving a minor 
son, the same pension is to be enjoyed by 
the latter or by the wife and “well-behaved” 
daughters ( 828-829 ) In case the servant is 
killed in the discharge of his duties, his salary 
IS to be enjoyed by the son as long as he is a 
minor ( 832 ) A reward of one-eighth of the 
salary is recommended to each domestic 
every year (830 ) Some sort of a “provident 
fund” IS also suggested One-si\th or one- 
fourth of the servant’s wages may be deposited 
with the master, who is to return half of that 
amount or the whole in two or three years 

( 834-S35 )• 

Although Sukra is so definite about the 
proportions he has not cared to furnish us 
with a scheduled tariff of wages that is to 
prevail in the state We cannot guess to 
what extent he is prepared to leave the 
remuneration of labor to the competition of 
the open market The trend of his economic 
thought IS, however, towards setting a stan- 
dard In any event, his silence prevents us 
from trying to figure out, provided we had a 
price statistics, as to how many days’ wages 
on the part of agricultural labor or of carpen- 
ters, smiths and masons is equivalent to the 
price of, say, a month’s or week’s require- 
ments in wheat or rice ( for an individual or a 
conventional family of five ) In Rome, it is 
interesting to remark en passant, as modern 
calculations based on Cicero’s figures tell, 
that five days’ labor would have been needed 
in exchange for a bushel of w'^heat 

The earnings of the members of a trade- 


union are referred to by Sukra in a very 
general way The mastercraftsman in a 
company of architects, for instance, is to have 
twice the wage of the ordinary mason ( IV, v, 
606-607 ) The same principle of distribution 
is to be observ ed in a musical troupe ( 608- 
609 ) The jewelleis’ and smiths’ rates are 
a little more definite For first class work, 
the goldsmiths’ remuneration is to be one- 
thirtieth of the value wmrked upon, one- 
sivtieth if the work be mediocre, and half of 
that if inferior still ( 653-654) For first class 
work the silversmith is entitled to half the 
value, one-fourth if mediocre, and one-eighth 
if inferior ( 656-657 ) One-fourth the value 
IS the rate of the workman’s wages in coppei 
and 7 inc, but in the case of iron the scale 
varies from half the value to eight time« 

(65S-659) 

Sechon 8 . 

Prices and Profits 

The question of a minimum wage is only 
one aspect of the problem of equity in eco- 
nomic life The interests of the proletaiut 
demand, from the humane standpoint, an 
intervention of the state in two other items 
bearing on the adjustment of “value” These 
are prices and profits, which together with 
wages constitute the essential elements m the 
meclmnism of society, based as it is on the 
institution of private pioperty Any'- econo- 
mist who approaches the questions of distri- 
bution and exchange, 1 e., the transfer of 
utilities and services, from the angle ot justice 
IS bound to set limits within which the normal 
01 natural forces of competition may be 
allow'ed to operate without piejuclice to the 
well-being of the weaker members of the 
community The counterpart of a minimum 
wage, accordingly, is a maximum price and a 
maximum piofit These ideas of maxima and 
minima in the rates are none other than what 
the sense of “fairness” dictates in the interest 
of a social solidarity Both as regards the 
prices of commodities and the profits of 
business ( including interest on loan-capital ) 
we find that the conception of an equitable 
or fair rate is well represented in Sukta-mit 

(a) Maximum Pint 

By describing fair wage in terms of 
commodities and “compulsory charges” Sukra 
has in a sense avoided the problem of discuss- 
ing the “purchasing power of wages” which 
all those w'ho speak of nominal or money 
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wages are bound to do It is legrettable, 
therefoie, on its own merits that we do not 
get from him an idea as to the cost of living 
or a tariff of prices in regard to the articles of 
consumption v. hich the agricultural laborer’s 
or the artisan’s family needs daily An in- 
valuable schedule for the purposes of an 
“index number” would have been one like 
that furnished in Diocletian’s edict of A C 
301 which specifies the highest prices foi 
wheat, salt, butter, meat, boots, linen, etc 
As it IS, Sukra-mti furnishes figures for 
the puces of metals, gems, and animals, all of 
which have been discussed in Vol i The 
unit of currency is supplied by the ratio that 
one gold mvarna coin is equivalent to sixteen 
tx karsaka com .5 (IV, 11, 138-139) The 
following price statistics are to be interpreted 
on this basis 

Gold = i6 silver, as bullion 
Silvers® 80 copper =6 iron 
Copper = 1 1 zinc 
Zinc = 2 tin = 3 lead 

(IV, 11, 181-184) 

Diamond=4oo gold ( IV, 11, 134-135 , 
Vide Vol I, p 116 ) 

Pearls ( Note the calculation in Vol i, p 
119 ) 

Cow=i pala silver 8 tolas or modern rupees 

She-goat = I cow=4 rupees 

Evve=3goat = 2 lupees 

Sheep'— I pala silver 5= 8 rupees 

Elephant or horse = 2,000, 3,000, 01 4,000 

rupees 

Camel = Buffalo = 56 or 64 rupees 
For Superior Quality, 

Cow = 8 or 10 p alas silver =64 01 80 lupees 
She-goat = I pala silver = 8 rupees 
Ewe = I pala silv er = 8 rupees 
She-buftalo = Cow 01 cow = 64, 80, 96, 120 

rupees 

Bull = 60 pal as silver = 480 rupees 
Best horse=500 gold=8,ooo rupees 
Best camel=ioo silver palas=%oo rupees 
Elephant = 2000 gold ntskas = 6,666 rupees 
( IV, II, 186-204 ) 

Evidently figures like these are of no help 
in estimating the probable cost of living at a 
certain place and time or comparing it with 
that of others Only the attempt at fixing 
certain rates is noticeable 

The same attempt is to be observed in 
regard to the rate of profit The fair or 
equitable, nay, the maximum rate is declared 
to be that ranging between ^\nd and ^Vth or 
3|-th and b^th per cent The items to be 

91 _9 


considered by the merchant in fixing his 
late aie expenditure and the conditions of the 
place ( IV, V, 62S-629 ) The first refers to 
the actual cost of production, and the second 
refers most probably to the cost of trans- 
portation, marketing, etc , including also the 
excise duty on sale ( IV, 11, 212-216 ). It 

appears, therefore, that the price is to 
approximate these “expenses” of pioduction 
plus the 3 j or pel cent profit Sukra’s 
maximum oi equitable price will thus be 
almost equivalent to the ^'normal” price of 
modem economic theoiy 

The distinction between this ncimal price 
( which tends to equal the ^‘supply piice/^ i e , 
the expenses which are necessary to produce 
the goods and make them available for the 
market ) and the actual market price which is 
a variation from the normal is well realized 
in Sitkra-mh The cost of production does 
not, therefore, loom extraordinarily large in 
Sukra’s theory of value The demand side of 
the question has also been analyzed One 
element, of course, is the ease or the difficulty 
with which the commodity may be acquired, 
but the no less important factor is the utility 
of the goods to the purchaser, i e , whether it 
possesses or does not possess ^ ^attributes/’ 
uses or properties, implying its power of 
satisfying wants ( II, 718 — 719 ) The mulya^ 
or the price paid for acquiring a commodity 
( 717 ) is thus understood to be in essence a 
question of the ^‘balancing of final utilities/’ 
to use contemporary teiminology 

This utility theory of value as determined 
by the demand-schedule of a commodity to the 
purchaser finds expression m three naive 
statements of Sukra-mti First, it is stated 
that there is no price for worthless things, 
such, for instance, as cannot be used for any 
puiposes ( IV, 11, 309 ) Secondly, there is a 
high price, a low price, and a middling price 
in the valuation of all goods ( IV, 11, 210-21 1 ) 
The appraisal depends, of course, on the 
“marginal utility” at the moment to the 
consumer And thirdly, m the case of the 
rare or ultra-fine goods the sole determinant 
of value is kmta^ desire or fancy ( IV, 11, 164 ) 
The fancy-price of an article is really a 
monopoly price and as such is absolutely 
independent of its supply-price, 1 e , the cost 
of production which may even be nil 

(h) Investment of Capital 
To return to profit or the earnings of 
capital Sukra as an exponent of private 
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property cannot by any means think of putting 
a stop to the legal transfers which it is likely 
to undergo through freedom of contract, 
although he is solicitous for the interests of 
the submerged classes who are sure to suffer 
from open competition He is prepared, how- 
evei, to legislate against profiteering, but, on 
the other hand, he would also suggest a 
reasonable retain for the investment of 
capital Indeed, juridically speaking, the 
services of capital to the community are 
placed in Sulra-mti on a footing of equality 
with those of labor The earnings of the man 
who invests capital in a tiansaction are, 
according to Sukra, as legitimate and lawful 
and morally justified as those of the individual 
who has only manual or intellectual labor to 
contribute to the creation of social values 
Usury, money-lending, or interest, therefore, 
is not condemned by Sukra, but as a “soli- 
darist” he would interfere in the credit 
transactions as much to protect the borrower 
as to protect the lender Loan-capital, as a 
species of dhana ( wealth ), is an important 
item in the national wealth of the Sukra state 
It is the subject of much attention m the field 
of private law 

In studying Sukra’s laws of debt we come 
across a significant feature of the loan 
tarnsactions among the people Much of the 
money that is lent out is invested productively 
in some business or other, and the borrowers 
are really employers of labor or entrepreneurs 
who seek temporary credit for circulating 
capital in the process of the expansion of their 
undertaking While drawing up a rma-patra 
( II, 623-624 ) or document indicating the loan 
and the rate of interest, the creditor is advised 
among other things to satisfy himself that the 
“debtor is capable of transacting business 
even on loans with interest” ( III, 384-385 ) 
The loan must, in fact, be a prudential con- 
sideration and not a mere sentimental helping 
out of a personal friend in private distress 
It is to be the banking transaction of a capi- 
talistic society in which surplus capital is 
seeking good investment 

To a prospective business man capital may 
be advanced even without interest It is sug- 
gested that the business organizer and the 
capitalist go into the undertaking as partners 
The terms are that the organizer should divide 
all profits with the capitalist in equal propor- 
tions ( IV, V, 630 ) As regards the amount 
of interest Sukra is aware that creditors are 
prone to fleece the debtor by the “compound 


rate” unless the state comes to the rescue 
(633-634) The state is to legislate, therefore, 
that the debtor is not to pay to the creditor 
any amount as interest “after he has paid 
altogether double the principal ” Subsequent 
to this his due is to be only the principal and 
nothing more than that (631-632) Another 
law of equity states that if the creditoi has 
obtained from the debtor four times the pim- 
cipal, he IS to receive no more ( V, 192-193 ) 

Sukra’s laivs of contract are not one-sided 
If he IS anxious to protect the debtor he is no 
less solicitous to see that justice be done to 
the creditor also The state must interfeie 
whenever someone does not retui n the money 
to the creditor even when he is in a position 
to do so (IV, V, 635-636) Of course, a regu- 
lar law-suit has to be instituted by the ag- 
grieved party, and in case the document indi- 
cating the loan is loat, the evidence of wit- 
nesses will be enough to substantiate the 
charge ( 637-638 ) 

(c) Safeguarding the Consumer 

Not only in the recovery of debt is Sulci a- 
niti so mindful of the interests of the citi/ens 
The entire community as consumers is to be 
protected by the states from all sorts of fraud, 
breach of contiact and so forth Food adulter- 
ation, counterfeit coinage, unscientilic medi- 
cines and drugs, false weights and measures, 
and the passing off of base metals and stones 
as genuine or high-class stuff are acknowledg- 
ed to be some of the common practices In 
order, therefore, to safeguaid the market 
against such evils as are likely to affect the 
exchange relations, Sukra advises the legis- 
lator to enact that anyone w ho piactises deceit 
and dishonesty in regard to the standard of 
weights and measurements, currency, extracts, 
metals, clarified butter, honey, milk, fats, oil, 
and ground substances will be punished ( I, 
590-592, 623-624) 

In pursuance of the same object, Sukia 
enumerates some of the trades and professions 
which for public safety, social equilibrium and 
future interests of the parties concerned need 
to be endorsed by the state Trade in cattle, 
elephants, horses, etc , in men, in immovable 
property, in metals and gems, in spintu* 
ous liquors, and in poisons, belongs to this 
category All transactions relating to their 
sale and purchase must be legistered or rather 
have their validity testified to by a govern- 
ment license, charter or patent To the 
same class of licensable occupations belongs 
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the drawing up of deeds pertaining to a sale, 
gift or loan ( I, 603-608 ) In all the instances 
the cognizance of the state is expected to be a 
guarantee against illicit practice 

Section 9 

The Consmnption of Wealth 

While investigating the economic categor- 
ies of Suhra-nitt one must not overlook the 
consideration that these are but subsidiary to 
its mam theme which consists in the discussion 
of the saptamga oiganism The treatment of 
wealth by Sukra is, therefore, primarily politi- 
cal We see the discussion tinged with legal 
rather than economic ideas It is not so much 
of dhana or wealth, e g , cattle, grains, clothes 
and grass (II, 714 ) that we read as of svatva 
or property, 1 e , of wealth in its relations to 
the state as the enforcer of laws The same 
legal bias is to be noticed in Sukra’s analysis of 
consumption Whatever be the form in which 
the consumption manifests itself, whether it be 
“distributed” as wages, rent, profits and inter- 
ests, or whether it be regarded in its “ex- 
change” aspects as value and price, in the 
eye of law all this “use’' of utilities is nothing 
but “transfer of pioperty” It is, therefore, 
chiefly as the transference of the “right” to 
the utilities that Sukra deals with the pheno- 
mena in question 

To Sukra, the political theorist, the funda- 
mental categories in regard to wealth are 
“income” and “expenditure,” and not produc- 
tion and consumption And if income implies 
a command over the utilities ( II, 645-646 ), 
expendituie denotes the giving away of this 
command to others (647) The right to one’s 
utilities may be given away, or what is the 
same thing in the language of economics, 
wealth may be consumed in two ways, says 
Sukra It may have a direct objective, viz , 
in being used for one’s own immediate needs, 
or it may involve an exchange and thus be the 
medium of a fresh series of production ( 649 ) 
This IS the simplest analysis of expenditure 

A more detailed classification of expen- 
ses is furnished in the table printed in the 
next column 

Not all expenditure implies the parting 
with rights forever There is a class of 
consumption called ahntta ( circulating ), the 
nature of which consists in returning or 
coming back For instance, a person may 
tempoiarily be said to consume his wealth 
when he hides it underground as nidhi^ or 


deposits it wnth someone for safekeep as 
upanidhi Likewise is consumption said to 
have an attribute of coming back when some- 
thing IS received in exchange for some price 
{i e ^ vimmayiknta), and, of course, a loan 
IS abntta consumption by all means, no matter 
w'hether it be for some interest as nna or 
without any such consideration as yachita 
( 676-681 ) 

EXPENDITURE 


which will come back which does away with 
I the right forever 


worldly other-worldly 


price reward salary personal 


penances sacrifices worship chanty 


hoarded, deposited, exchanged, loaned 


at interest without interest 

In all these four or rather five forms of 
expenditure the proprietary right is still in 
tact This right can be given away in alto- 
gether eight modes of consumption, according 
to Sukra They are grouped under two mam 
heads One is aihtka or worldly and the 
other IS pdralaukkct or other-worldly ( 682- 
684 ) The expenses incurred for penances, 
sacrifices, worship and charity are said to 
constitute the four species of other-worldly 
consumption 

Of the worldly disbursements the first 
mode IS called prdtid&fici^ t e j 3. payment of 
price for value received This is really 
identical with the vintmayikrita item in the 
alntta count, for a consumption under this 
head does not do away with the proprietary 
right in the sense in which pure gifts of the 
paralauhka group do The second item is 
pdntostka which is paid as reward for service, 
valor, etc, and the third item is vetam, 
which consists in salary or wages ( 686-688 ) 
But both these items are forms of vimmayi^ 
knta consumption {le, exchange) and, 
hence, should logically belong, like the pratt- 
dana, to the ahntta division of expenditure 
The fourth and the last item is called iipa- 
bhogya It is that form of consumption which 
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consists m incurring expenditure on grains, 
clothing, building, gardens, possession of 
territory and on protection by government, 
i e , taxation ( 689-691 ) But strictly speak- 
ing, all these expenses are only prices and 
taxes, z 5 , payments in exchange for \alues 
received or services enjoyed These should 
not, therefore, be legarded in the same light 
as those forms of consumption which are said 
to do away with the pioprietaiy right 

Altogether we have to point out the fallacy 
in Sukra’s classification as being due to an 
inadequate analysis of the phenomenon of 
exchange His conception of “circulating” 
or ahntta consumption is a real contribution 


to the study, but instead of being earned 
away by an over-simple dichotomy in regard 
to the worldly and the other-worldly, he 
should have treated all the four worldly 
modes of consumption as a subdivision of 
vimmayil} ita in the ahntta group He 
could then have foimulated the coirect 
principle, vu , that with the possible excep- 
tion of “pure gifts’' all consumption or ex- 
penditure IS really dbtitta^ circulating, le- 
productive In other w’ords, e\ery transfer 
of property implies a creation of utilities 

{To hi. LQHcl tided ) 

Bcnoy Kijm\r Sarkar 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE POST-GRADUATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
By S P Agharkar, m a , pB i) , f l s , 

“Sir Rash Behary Ghosh” Professor of Botany, Calcutta Unwersity 


T he Scientific depaitments of the 
Government of India are perhaps 
the most important institutions for 
research in this country They have to 
answer all inquiries of a scientific nature, 
addressed to them by Government from 
time to time Their staff is accordingly 
kept at a high level of efficiency and they 
are supplied with the funds, laboratories 
and other accessories for their work 
Their efficiency is reflected in the publica- 
tions issued by them which form a large 
part of the original scientific literature 
published in this country This being the 
case, it may very well be enquired if the 
postgraduate depaitments of the Univer- 
sities may not in some way be associated 
with the work of these departments 

It IS possible to do this in one of two 
ways, either by attaching some of the 
postgiaduate students to these depart- 
ments foi training m methods of research, 
or by some of the work ordinarily done 
by these departments being allotted to 
such of the Unix’ersity Professois, as will 
be Willing to do it These latter will asso- 


ciate their students with them and Govern- 
ment will subsidise these institutions 

The first method is at present being tiicd 
by the archteological and zoological surveys 
and their example might be copied by the 
other departments The results produced 
by this system upto now have been en- 
couraging, but the numbei of men tiamed 
under this system, depending almost 
entirely on the numbei of vacancies actual 
or prospective in the department, will 
necessarily be small This is pai tly due to 
the fact that the officers of the depart- 
ment have not often a desire to teach and 
partly because the men lecruited are such 
as have completed their university career 
and cannot aftord to depend any longer 
on their parents or guardians On the 
other hand if research work is made com- 
pulsory for the M A and M Sc examina- 
tions of our Universities, the best results 
will be achieved by the second method 
If all enquiries of a scientific nature are 
refeired by the Governments concerned to 
the Piofessors of the Umveisity in their 
junsdiction, these will be obliged to diiect 
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their energies to the solution of practical 
problems They will also have the inestim- 
able advantage of a band of young en- 
thusiastic and voluntary workers, who 
only want to be guided in the methods of 
research and whose combined efforts will 
yield the required results much soonei 
than those of any government depaitment 

In this respect we have the excellent 
piecedent of Germany where no special 
scientific depaitments, apart from the 
Universities, aie maintained by the Govern- 
ment and wheie Government refer all their 
scientific enquiries to those professors who 
have specialised in them ' The “Ordinary" 
or principal Piofessors in German Univer- 
sities are ex-officio directors or heads of the 
various museums, gardens and similar 
institutions This leads to the Professor’s 
entrusting a certain number of preliminary 
enquiries to the candidates for the Doc- 
torate, thereby being able to devote his 
own energies to the solution of problems 
of a more wider and general scope This 
IS to my mind one of the most important 
causes why such an amount of oiiginal 
work is done in Germany I am not m a 
position to be precise, owing to difficulties 
in seeming the necessary data, but I 
estimate that all the theses foi the doctor- 
ates in different departments in the close 
upon 30 German Universities make up a 
total of 20-25 per cent of the total 
number of oiiginal papers published in 
Germany in any one yeai 

When I was in France and England I 
was told by the authorities of the Jardin 
des Plantes in Pans and the Royal Bota- 
nic Gardens in Kew that it was piincipally 
the association of students with the in- 
stitutions of lesearch in Germans that made 
it possible for them to produce such an 
amount of work, whereas both the above 
named institutions, in as much as they had 
no organic connection with the univer- 

* The CMstenee of institutions like the Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Institutes need not be cited as an argument 
against the above statement These institutes e\ist 
for the solution of verj. special problems and m as 
mueh as their directors are professors of the Univer- 
sities and students are allowed to uork in them, they 
are not so separated from the Universities as one 
might at first think 


sities, found it difficult to find efficient 
recruits The truth is that it will be 
very difficult to get an assistant so enthu- 
siastic in his work as a young student 
however high you may pay him 

This being the case let us enquire whe- 
ther any of the scientific depaitments of 
the Government of India aie associated 
with the Universities and if not whether 
it IS likely that they would ever be so asso- 
ciated 

With reference to the first part of our 
enquiiy we find that excepting in a very few 
cases, none of the scientific departments 
are associated with the Universities I find 
only the following instances where an 
officer of one of the scientific departments 
is also a professor (1) The director of the 
Alipore observatory is a professor of phy- 
sics in the Presidency College, Calcutta 
(2) A member of the geological survey is 
a professor of geology in the same institu- 
tion (3) The economic botanists of the 
various provinces are also professors of 
botany in the agricultural colleges of the 
different provinces I might add as a 
fourth instance, that the Carmichael Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Indian History In the 
Calcutta University also used to hold 
charge of the archaeological section of the 
Indian Museum One will at once note 
from the small number of cases above 
cited that Government have no great 
desire to utilise the Universities for re- 
search work The causes for this may 
have been very various So long as the 
Universities were mere examining bodies 
and the professors of colleges— better called 
Universities in miniature— were wholly ab- 
sorbed in coaching under-graduates, it 
was perhaps not possible to expect much 
research work from the overburdened staff. 
Even here, however, one can say that it 
was the government, in as much as they 
were the authors of the existing Univer* 
sity system, which was chiefly to be blam* 
ed and that it could have been easily 
possible for them to attach these special- 
ists to some of the colleges and at once 
raised the efficiency of these institutions 
side by side with getting their work done 
Be that as it may have been With the 
growth of the post-graduate departments 
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of the Univeisities and the proposed re- 
organisation of the universities, by which 
classes upto the Intermediate will be 
relegated to separate institutions, this 
excuse no longer holds good The time 
has ainved when it is necessary to con 
sider whether these departments should 
be kept intact and separate, or whether 
they should be brought in close organic 
connection with the post-graduate depart- 
ments of the Universities To me the 
course seems clear It is quite pos- 
sible and veiy necessary to transfer an in- 
creasingly larger portion of the work of 
the present scientific departments to the 
respective post-graduate departments of 
the Universities, as these latter institutions 
grow What is today necessary is a re- 
cognition of the pnnciple by the authori- 
ties concerned and its gradual application 
The proportion of the work transferred 
will naturally depend upon the strength of 
the staffs of the Universities It may be 
that in a particular department this be- 
comes possible much sooner than in the 
others That cannot be avoided The 
funds that would be saved by the gradual 
reduction in the stafls of the scientific de- 
partments can very well be allotted to the 
post-graduate departments of the Univer- 
sities, thus increasing their efficiency As 
a first step in this direction, some of the 
University Professors might be appointed 
honorary members of the scientific sur- 
veys The students who would be trained 
under these, in as much as they will be 
familiar with the methods of research, 
will gradually take up an increasingly 
larger proportion of work of the present 
scientific departments, making it possible 
to disband these in course of time 

Turning now to the second part of oui 
enquiry we are sorry to note that the ten- 
dency of late is in the direction of strength- 
ening the staffs of these departments and 


in some cases— e g , the proposed Indian 
Chemical Sei vice— towards the cieation of 
altogether new ones '1 his in the face of 
the increase in the efficiency of University 
teaching and the starting of several cen- 
tralised teaching Universities, seems to be 
a retrogiade step The Indian tax-payer 
will thus be subjected to a far laiget burd- 
en than would otherwise be necessaiy 
When we further remember that these de- 
partments are a “reserved” subject under 
the reforms, and as such then administra- 
tion will not be under popular control, 
there is a danger that these depai tments 
will be the special presei \ e of the Europeans 
and the Indian element will be subordinat- 
ed in them We already see that the Geo- 
logical Survey, the Survey of India and the 
Meteorological Survey are almost entirely 
manned by Europeans and it is feared that 
the new Chemical Service will be very much 
like these The plans foi the proposed re- 
organisation of the Botanical Survey not 
being public, one need not discuss these 
Zoological Survey has an equal number of 
Europeans and Indians and only the Arch- 
aeological Survey shows a larger number 
of Indian officers But even here the latest 
developments, such as the appointment of 
a European savant to hold charge of the 
archaeological section of the Indian Mu- 
seum and the Ukase of the Director Gener- 
al of Archaeology forbidding officers of 
the survey from publishing anything with- 
out his know, show that the officialdom 
IS making a bold effort to divorce teaching 
from research We have seen above a 
stunting of the spirit of research takes 
place wheiever such a sepaiation of teach- 
ing from research obtains And if the 
same thing is not to happen in India, oar 
leaders and educationists should wake up 
and see that these eminently research or- 
ganisations are brought in closer contact 
with the Universities 


A COMMON SCRIPT FOR INDIA 
By Joseph Taylor. 

A t the present time the population of wnte in one oi more languages With 
India may be computed roughly as the advent of provincial self-government, 
about 320 million, of whom probab- the question of the education of the 300 
]y some 20 million are able to read and million illiterates is one that must claim 
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early attention , but whilst higher educa- 
tion IS receiving a great deal of consider- 
ation, there are so lar but few indications 
that Primary and Village instruction is 
having the thoughtful study it deserves 

What tools are to the artisan and 
mechanic and machinery is to the manufac- 
turer, the script or written symbols of sound 
are to the student. Real ability is able to 
produce wonderful results, but at a great 
expenditure of time, with a common clasp- 
knife as the sole tool , but when saw and 
chisel are available, to rely on the clasp- 
knife alone is a waste of time and 
ingenuity In some modern up-to-date 
factories, every two or three years sees the 
existing machinery scrapped in favour of 
newer time-saving appliances For some 
years I personally spent a good deal of my 
leisure time in trying to induce in Indian 
village weavers to use the fly-shuttle instead 
of the old buffalo-horn hand shuttle, not 
mfiequently I have seen their young sons 
doing twice the quantity of work of equal 
quality to that which was being turned 
out by their fathers by the old slow and 
cumbious methods 

It IS easy for the clever and the learned 
to pooh-pooh the question of Script, but 
it becomes a matter of the highest im- 
portance if considered as a tool by which 
learning is acquired and utilised Unfoi- 
tunately it is most difficult to appioach 
the subject from a puiely unbiassed point 
of view, as natural affection for the cus- 
toms and traditions of our race, the con- 
servatism inherent in human nature, and 
national aspiiations, all combine to pre- 
judice our minds and hinder us from giving 
the matter the considciation it deserves 

My object in wilting is not so much to 
advocate any special system, but to urge 
scholars, patriots and business people in 
India to imitate the example of the Chinese, 
who have given this subject much atten- 
tion during the last few years They have 
introduced a new script, from which they 
are reaping great benefit, in supersession 
of the ancient andreveied word characters, 
which have served them hitherto 

An Englishman is fully alive to the diffi- 
culties that beset any attempts to interfere 
with the machinery of an existing lan- 


guage which possesses any reputable liter- 
ature How he wishes his ancestors had 
adopted phonetic spelling in that pliable 
period when Shakespeare wrote and the 
Bible was translated ^ All the eloquence 
of Sir Isaac Pitman and other reformers 
has hitherto failed to move the vast 
English-speaking public Much time is 
wasted by every child over spelling, al- 
though few appreciate the troublesome 
at range ment by which almost every 
written syllable tells of its ancient history 
lather than represents a modern sound 

In the “Modern Review” for May 1919 
appeared a most interesting criticism of 
the International Phonetic Script Whilst 
in theory it may be well to possess a 
scientifically perfect system of representing 
human sounds, I do not think in consider- 
ing the need of India we require so exact a 
system involving a large number of signs 

In all languages there are slight vari- 
ations from the standard pronunciation in 
adjoining distiicts or areas For India 
it seems to me an approximation rather 
than absolute minute exactness of vowel 
and consonant sounds is needed in any gen- 
eral script This enables us to be content 
with a much smaller number of letters or 
sound signs, than the International Phon- 
etic Script provides 

India IS fortunate in already possessing 
in the Nagari characters ( known to some 
extent in all her provinces ) an alphabet 
requiring but few additional signs to 
lender an almost complete phonetic chord. 
Extra symbols are needed for the short 
vowel sounds represented in English in 
“and”, “end” and “on”, and perhaps one or 
two extra consonants With the addition 
of these we should have an admirable 
vehicle for all the languages spoken in 
India But from the point of view of rapid 
learning, easy reading and wilting, and 
commercial and social use, are the Nagari 
characters really the best ^ Apart from 
any question as to its adoption in Tamil 
orTelugu speaking districts or by the 
Mohammedan population, its compound 
letters are numerous and not very easily 
distinguished, which involves a larger 
type in printing and a larger expenditure 
of time in readmg, and the prmter requires 
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a very large assortment of special type to 
set it tip 

Amongst the scripts already in use m 
India, the most formidable rival to the 
Nagari is the Roman This has to be ac- 
quired by all who learn English or French 
or Protuguese in any case It is already 
used by about half a million Indian verna- 
cular readeis ( mainly in the Urdu speaking 
districts of North India, and in such dis- 
tricts as the Khassi Hills where till lately 
no written language existed ) One of the 
largei presses cateiing foi these leadeis 
has lately found it needful to ordei a lino- 
type machine of accented Roman type, 
showing its increased use So that, eithei 
for a vernacular language or for English, 
some two and a half million Indian readers 
already utilise it in some form oi other 
That IS to say it is already employed by 
one eighth of the present literate popula- 
tion in India, and the majority of the 
literate population of the world 

If it were decided upon as a common 
scnpt for India, not only all the verna- 
culars but phonetic English could be print- 
ed from the same types This would 
enable the Indian schoolboy to have access 
at a much earlier age to the world’s 
literature , as he could read and pronounce 
correctly in English whilst in the lower 
classes, passing on to liteiary English and 
the mysteries of English spelling ( if still 
unreformed ) in the High School Consider- 
ing the proposal by non-Enghsh nations 
to use English as world-tongue, and its 
present use by so great a proportion of 
mankind, I think this needs consideration 
In using Roman type, capital letters would 
be discontinued as needless, also the 
vexed question of accents or quite new 
symbols would have to be settled My 
own opinion is in favour of one oi two 
simple accents as in French , such are also 
used in Nagan without causing noticeable 
inconvenience If a committee of scientists, 
teachers, practical printers and business 
men were to go into the matter, they could 
soon produce a working Roman scnpt, 
free from pedantic over-niceties and with a 
minimum of letter symbols, which could 
be^ more quickly learnt and read than 
eristing vernacular scripts, would also 


occupy less loom on paper ( and so eco- 
nomise money), and would prepare the 
student for the htei ary, scientific and com- 
mercial languages of the rest of the wmrld 
in Europe, America, Australia and a laro-e 
part of Africa * 

But there is yet another alternative Is 
it possible to produce an entiiely fresh 
script that may supersede all others as a 
phonetic device by its simplicity and the 
ease with which it can be acquired and 
used ^ Where 300 million of jnospective 
students are involved, this idea slioiild not 
be lightly put aside World phonetics 
and woild language aie already to some 
extent in use in the quite modem forms of 
Pitman’s Shorthand and Fspcianto But 
IS it likely that these more scientific forms 
of expression will ever become more than 
the heritage of a few ^ These considera- 
tions have become moie than mere pio- 
blematical questions to many of the mis- 
sionaries working in the districts of vSoiith 
India In their desiie to put the Bilile in 
reach of the poor and uneducated mcmbeis 
of the Christian community, they have 
found one great difficulty is the long time 
required to leain to read the most clemen- 
taiy matter in the local sciipts Rev J 
Knowles of Travancote has been a pioneei 
in this matter, and has suggested vai ra- 
tions of Roman and the adapted Biaille 
letters lor the blind Othei missionaiies 
have suggested other forms of alphabet in 
the Mysore “Hauest Field” and clse- 
wdieie The “Harvest Field” in its August 
issue announces that a fiiend has placed 
£100 at its disposal foi a piactical expeii- 
ment in all of the suggested sciipts, oi m 
any better one that may be invented, as 
a test of then utility This cxpciiment 
deserves the most close attention ii om all 
lovers of India If an cflfectn e scupt can 
be found which shortens the school petiod 
^ or two, and whidi possesses 
evident advantages ox^er eithei Nagan or 
Roman, ( the present chief Indian and 
world sciipts ), what is our duty toxxmids 
it Some clear responsibility exists on the 
part of the twenty million literate towards 
the three hundred million illiterate The 
whole subject needs consideration free fiom 
prejudice or pedantry. 
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SOME RELICS OF SOUTH 

I T IS a fact well known to students of 
history that India south of the Yindh- 
yas has always been the stronghold of 
the Dravidian races and they have been in 
enjoyment of a hind of civilization which 
differs in several lespects from that of 
the northerners who essentially belong to 
the Aryan race Though the Dekhan came 
under the influence of the Aryans long, 
longago andbodiesof Aryans migrated into 



Dr-\upadi 

The Aryan heroine of epic fame imported into the 
South-Indian demonology popularly believed to be 
an incarnation of Kali During her worship ■walk- 
ing over fire is the chief pastime, as Draupadi was 
believed to be born out of that element 

the south and settled among the natives 
of the soil, they have not been able to 
Aryanise the land completely It is true 
that the Brahminical faith was accepted 
without a murmur by the more enlighten- 
ed classes, but the bulk of the Dravidiau 
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INDIAN DEMON WORSHIP 

population has stuck on to some extent 
to its own crude forms of devil worship, 
a few of which will be found to be of 
immense interest to a foreign reader, 



Kali — The Goddess of Cholera 

She IS believed to walk from village to village with a 
pot of castor oil in her left hand and a trident m the 
other 

In the southern districts of the Madras 
Presidency there is, as a rule, no village 
or hamlet which does not boast of a local 
deity and a crude shrine dedicated to it 
These local deities are more often repre- 
sented as of the gentler sex, though the 
orgies and fetes held in their honour are 
often of a revolting character The sacnfice 
of fowls and goats and the offering up of 
large quantities of cooked rice mixed up 
with their blood is a feature common to 
all kinds of festivities held in their honour 
The outbreak of an epidemic, such as 
cholera, smallpox or plague, is set down 
as due to the wrath of these offended 
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the head) gets into fiic in the midst of 
wild music and excitement and comes out 
scatheless A laige band of devotees under 
a vow to that purpose also begin to \\ alk 
over hot cinders piepaied in ft ont of the 
temple and declare that they felt least 
uncomfortable while walking ovei file 
Accidents are not uncommon and main’ a 
devotee is scorched to death, but siitli 
mishaps are set down to the want ot 
proper faith in the \ictims coticeined 
Pievious to the last day of the festival, 
when this fire walking ceiemony is held, 
the stories of the Mahabhaiata aie enacted 
or simply naiiated by the temple pasnns 
In times of di ought and the failuie of the 
seasonal rams, the pot file piocession is 
held in honour of this goddess and at the 
end of the festival the goddess is said 
never to fail to giatify her devotees by 
sending down a showei of ram 

There is also another method of invok- 
ing the grace of the ram god by dragging 
along the streets an uncouth figure of a 
woman sinner made of clay placed on a 
bier and surrounded by a band of pseudo- 
mourners, who beat then bi casts and 
dance round the supposed coipse The 
rain god is believed to be imposed upon at 
the sight of the dead sinner and he sends 
down a copious shouer in the mistaken 
belief that sin has been diiven out of the 
countiy This ceremony of “dragging the 


Sasthg 

( Called Aiyanar in Tamil ) 

The patron saint of villages 

The foremost of these popular deities is 
the Draupadi Goddess of epic fame She 
is an Aryan heroine imported into the 
demonology of South India, as she is 
popularly believed to be an incarnation of 
Kah, who came down to earth with the 
declared object of easing the earth of her 
human burden Animal sacnfices aie 
rarely held in her honour and her chief 
pastime is to walk over fire as she was 
bom out of the element The pusari with 
th&Karakam (a decorated pot placed on 


Cl4.y Horses or \n ir 

Offered by^,his devotees and placed in or 
before his shrine 


deities and unless thej’’ aie pioperly 
propitiated, it is believed that the evil 
will not cease to exist, Apaitiiom these 
extiaoidmary occasions, when festivals 
aie held in their honoui, there is the 
usual annual Utsavam which must be 
held as a preventive measure 
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KAR\KfiM 

A decorated pot or basket' carried 
on the head during fire-walking 



fell siuner,” as it is called, is 
pei formed in the central 
Tamil districts, especially in 
Tanjore 

Perhaps the most -dread- 
ed of all South Indian de- 
mons and demonesses is the 
goddess of the small pox, 
who IS known as Man Am- 
man m the Tamil districts 
and Po/en Amma/in the Telugu districts 
She IS believed to be a goddess of a deep re- 
vengeful spirit who gloats over her power 
to disfigure or deface many a human form 
The story of her life is full of pathos, as 
she, a lady of Biahman origin, had 
to immolate herself m fire on com- 
ing to understand that she had been 
mated to a Panchama husband She 
died swearing revenge on all huma- 
nity for the deeds of wrong wrought upon 
her She is propitiated only with milk, 
honey and fruits , but her satellites, the 


The Karakam-dince 


gnm perpetrators of her dreadful com- 
mands, should be propitiated with the 
sacrifice of goats, lambs and fowls She 
IS said to be peculiarly fond of the 
Margosa leaf and beggars parade along 
the stieets dressed in saffron cloth and 
Margosa garlands like thePandyan victors 
of old This goddess is held m great 
veneration, and no man of any caste will 
dare offend this deity in thought, word or 
deed 

The next in older of might and fierceness 
comes Kali, the Goddess of Cholera She 
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ViRAN, 

The Dravidian Bacchus, the popular hero of Madura 

is believed to move from village to village 
'W’lth a pot of castor oil in one band and a 
trident in the other The victim is smitten 
With the tiident and is given a dose of 
this castor oil in the spirit It is at once 
followed by vomittmg and purging and 
the victim dies in a few hours Sometimes 
families and villages are sv?ept away by 
this fell goddess, who is said to take upon 
herself this grim method of punishing the 
unrighteous in the world. But in this 
indiscriminate method of doling out 
punishment, it is often the innocent, the 
young and the weak that suffer, while the 
older crones hardened in sin go scot free 
This goddess must be propitiated with 
plenty of animal life and a buffalo sacrifice 
IS said to be of peculiar sanctity to her. 
She IS worshipped everjwheie in the Tamil 
districts in some form or other and it is 
only when cholera breaks out m a place, 
she IS lemembered with great awe and 
festivals are held in her honoui 


Plague, influenza and all kinds of epide- 
mic fevers are associated with a male god 
Virabhadran, who is supposed to be an 
incarnation of god Rudia, who came down 
to earth in this dieadful foim to destioy 
the saciifice held by his own father-in-law 
without doing pioper honoui to him He 
IS believed to be the veiy impeisonation of 
all anger and must be piopitiated with 
plenty of Abhishekams (baths) and dain- 
ties of flesh flaioui and good taste He is 
believed to be on a pai with Kali and 
whatever is acceptable to hei may also be 
dedica+ed to him Statues of awful 
grandeur may be seen m all Siva temples 
and those m the fiont hall of the Sun- 
derasa shrine in the vSiva temple at 
Madura ate mastei pieces of Diavidian ait 
and sculptuie He is an Aivan god of 
Dravidian adoption and has only a 
secondary place assigned to him, as he is 
rarely endowed with a shiine of his owm 



VlkVUlIVDHVN 

Supposed to be in intarnation of ( lOcl Rudra, and coil*- 
sort of Plague, Influenza and all other kinds of epi- 
demic fevers 
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But his half brother Sas- pla&ue-amma 
tha (called Aiyauai in Tamil) 

IS a more popular deity, 
as there is no town, village or hamlet, 
which does not boast of a shrine dedi- 
cated to him He is looked upon as the 
patron saint of the whole village and, if 
properly worshipped in time, will keep the 
village from all harm, drought or famine 
He IS looked upon as a Brahman god, who 
requires no animal sacrifice, but his under- 
lings must always have their gratification 
in animal food The Sastha is said to be 
peculiarly pleased if a clay elephant oi 
horse, made by the village potter is dedi- 
cated to him in front of his temple He is 
believed to be an offspnng of god Siva in 
unholy wedlock with a female incarnation 
of Vishnu who took this form to destroy 


e The Plague-Mother or The Deity of Plague ) 


the enemy who sought to destroy Siva 
himself The unholy nature of the alliance 
lost him his place in the Hmdu pantheon, 
but as this god is of peculiar merit and 
grace he is worshipped fervently by all the 
lower orders of Hindu society in South 
India At nights he is said to start out of 
his shrme on horseback with torchlight m 
his usual rounds of nightly perambulations. 
Woe, woe to the man who happens to fall 
in with this weird procession , but if he is a 
man of spirit or devotion, the whole scene 
disappears from his view leavmg him 
unharmed The gift of a cocoanut or a 
few plantain fruits is enough to gratify 
this complacent god. He is generally 
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SACRincE 01 PregtNvnt Goats to Ku j 

It IS believed that hearing of the bleating of the goat 
m its death agony when it is so sacrificed is the 
cure of barrenness of women 

believed to do more good tlian evil, tbongh 
nobody can offer security in a court of law 
on behalf of his underlings 

The most popular deity of the Maravas 
of the Tinnevelly district is the Sudalai 
Madan, who is the patron saint of the 
warlike Maravas He acts also the pait 
of St Julian and is propitiated with plenty 
of toddy, meat, tobacco and rice The 
cremation ground is his favourite haunt 
and his shrine is always built in its 
neighbourhood He seems to be a deified 
Marava chieftain, whose martial exploits 
are celebrated in songs sung by a coterie 
of worshippers with the twang of a bowed 
instrument as an accompaniment to the 
music on the occasion of the festival held 
in his honour at midnight He is held in 
great aw^e and is believed to be a revenge- 
ful spirit, if a vow made to him is not 
faithfully carried out Even Brahmans 
and the other higher castes are afraid of 
him lest harm should befall themselves or 
their cattle, which are moie likely to come 
to harm at the hands of his earthly 
devotees 

The Dravidian Bacchus is the popular 
hero of Maduia who is known as Viran 
His favourite haunt is an old Margosa tree 


and he is content to ha\ e his abode in a 
brick or a stone placed at the foot of the 
tree He must be propitiated with plenty of 
toddy and meat, as he is the guaidian of 
all toddy and aiiack shops in the land 
During his life tune on eat th he is said to 
have performed piodigies of valour He 
has a shrine dedicated to him ncai the 
eastern gate of the Siva temple at Maduia, 
where he is said to ha\e met with his 
tragic end Fiied iice, diied fish or live 
fowls aie offered to him and he is said to 
have peculiar liking for tobacco in any 
shape Rice mixed with blood is a favour- 



Kvri PI'AN 

The patron of thieves and dacoits, propitiated with meat 
and drink offerings , he is the popular tiod of the 
Kallars of Madura and lanjore 

ite food of all these deities and oui heio’s 
paitiality for this kind of food is piovei* 
bial 

The story of Kovilan and Kannala is 
familiar to all students of Tamil literature 
and Kannaki who is belieied to be an 
avatar of Kali, who came down to caith 
in this shape to destroy the then Pandya 
at Maduia, has temples built loi her in 
several places m the south of Tnchinopoly. 
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Sastiia with his retinue 

rhe horses and elephants are made of clay or masonry work on which he is supposed to ride in his niehtlv 
rounds around the village in his good and benevolent duties 


As Kovilan met with his death at the hands' 
of the Pandya king by the tieachery of a 
goldsmith, Kannaki’s anger is appeased 
every year by means of a buffalo, represent- 
ing a goldsmith, being sacnfied in front of 
her shrine An actual goldsmith is also 
asked to be at the shiine at the time She 
IS a local deity and is not generally wor- 
shipped in all Tamil districts Her very 
story IS not known in the northern dis- 
tricts 

The popular god of the Kallars of 
Madura and Tanjoreis Karuppan, a fierce 
looking god of gigantic size The spear is 
his favourite weapon and he is said to 
have an iron chain dragging at his waist 
He IS a patron of thieves and dacoits and 
IS always propitiated with plenty of meat 
and drink before they start on their noc- 
turnal expeditions His favourite haunt is 
an old tree and his presence is always 


marked by a long chain of iron hung 
between two branches The Karuppan of 
Alagar Koil temple gate enjoys universal 
fame and is looked upon with peculiar 
dread and awe Vows are made to him 
and goats and fowls are sacrificed to him 
in large numbers on festive occasions 
A ceremony of peculiar horror is per- 
formed in a few places in the district of 
Ramnad, especially at Kidaram, an obs- 
cure village within the territorial juris- 
diction of the Zemindary of Ramnad On 
the night of a new moon day at about 
midnight a pregnant goat is brought to a 
scaffold erected for the purpose In the 
midst of a large concourse of people who 
assemble there to offer their worship to the 
goddes Kali, a band of Pasans begin to 
sing in praise of the goddess Just then 
the belly of the pregnant goat is torn 
open and the live kid IS removed, put into 
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a cradle and rocked to and fro All the 
time the poor animal bleats m its death 
agony and any barren woman who hears 
the sound is said to be cured of her bar- 
renness and conceives befoie the next new 



SuD\l \i-Mvdvs, 

Ihe patron saint of the w.irlikc Marav is of the 
Tinnevelly distrut 

moon day comes As the whole festival 
is held at midnight with torchlight the 
entire scene has a peculiar touch of 
weirdness and horror It is considered to 
be an evil omen if the kid does not live and 
bleat when it is rocked in the ciadle 

T R R 


. QUEEN TISSARAKSHITA’S JEALOUSY 


Asoka’s loving queen was wroth in mind 

And deep distressed to see her loyal spouse 
Had wrapped himself all day and night in 
vows 

Of pious worship , sorely grieved to find 
He sat for hours in contemplation, blind 

To all the world A Bodhi’s tender boughs 
Absorbed his care and kept their loves 

Apart , and fondling whispers, sweet and kind, 
Had ceased to be She nursed her silent grief , 


Resolved, a tree, though sacred, shall not 
mar 

A Woman’s happiness,— and sought relief 
One night, by rooting out the Bodhi-tree, 

Saying, the claims of love weic greatei fai 
Than those of God and Immoitality 

P Slsii vdri 

* Suggested by a painting of the episode by 
Abamndranath Tagore, c i r 
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THE NEW WOMAN IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


T he women of the United States have 
achieved final, complete political 
enfranchisement They now stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the emancipated 
women of Soviet Russia, Germany, Ireland, 
Austria, Sweden, Norway, Denmaik and 
Finland This is in political life only , in 
social and economic life they are behind 
the women of the Scandinavian countries 
and of Soviet Russia 

The 19th amendment now added to the 
Constitution of the United States, is 
named the Susan B Anthony amendment, 
after the first champion of woman suffrage, 
and reads 

“The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied oi 
abridged by the United States oi by any 
State on account of sex ” 

The oiganization that forced the 
amendment through was the National 
Woman’s Party, which came into being 
ml913, and very largely displaced the 
older suffrage party, headed by Mrs 
Carrie Chapman Catt, which had held the 
torch of woman’s political emancipation 
before the country for half a century 
When war was declared, and the politi- 
cians and munition makers of the country 
talked of “democracy” and the “rights of 
subject peoples”, the women of the 
National Woman’s Party replied, “Well, 
I guess they mean us ” 

The party refused to go to war for “de- 
mocracy” outside the United States It 
organized the fighting forces of American 
women nght within the country Month 
in and month out the women stood with 
their banners before the national capital 
and before the home of the President, 
quoting President Wilson’s phrases about 
“democracy” They took his printed 
words and made bonfires of them before 
his home They picketed government build- 
ings They went into the Senate and Ho use 
of Representatives and] fpresented their 
demands They mdesed every Senator’s 


and Representative’s ideas on women, 
and published them broadcast, with the 
intention of defeating every man who did 
notsuppoit the amendment. This was 
particularly effective in the many western 
states where suffrage had been granted 
for many years Miss Jeanette Rankin, 
Representative from Montana, one of the 
suffrage States of the West, championed 
the amendment from her seat in Congress, 
delivenng her first speech on it 



Mrs. Josephine B Bennett 

One of the leaders m the National Woman’s Party 
in the USA Mrs Bennett was a candidate 
for U S Senator on the Farmer-Labour Party 
ticket in the State of Connecticut 
She IS one of the five members of the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Friends of Freedom for 
India of America, and is a speaker for the right of 
India to complete national independence 

In othei words, the women carried on 
a non-co-operation movement with the 
Government and with the War unless 
women were granted their political 
rights They did not adopt the militant 
methods used at one time by Mrs. 
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Pankhurst in England, but tLeir spirit 
was militant, and when they started to 
present a certain fact to the public, or to 
adopt a certain method, they went 
through with it e\en though it led to 
prison 

Their methods weie passive But they 
were arrested, attacked and dragged 
through the streets of Washington, much 
as were the pioneer men and women who 
first started the fight against Negro sla\ ery 
in the South Daughters and wives of 
Senatois, along with factory women, 
school teachers and housemaids, went to 
prison hand in hand and then fiom inside 
their prison walls earned on mass hunger- 
strikes until released Moie and more 
women took up the banneis torn from 
their hands, and filled their places A 
broach, modeled after a prison door, 
became the badge of honor Senators and 
Representatives went home in the evening, 
to sit with their heads in their hands, 
thinking of their imprisoned wives and 
daughters who refused to abandon their 
principle 

But Europe was rocked with revolution, 
and the new Governments established 
thereby granted women full political and 
economic rights, placing them in charge 
of Government Departments, and using 
their great talents as occasion demanded, 
while the United States fought against 
women suffrage When it appeared that 
the women would win any way, the two 
big political parties, the RepuWican and 
Democratic, both extremely reactionary, 
vied with each other in aiding the passage 
of the amendment, hoping thereby to 
deceive the women of the country and 
gain their votes The Socialist and 
Farmer-Labor Parties had long since de- 
claied themselves, and worked for the 
enfranchisement of women To day the 
amendment has passed, although the 
reactionaries have filed law suits to prevent 
its full enactment They will not succeed, 
and women are voting at the election 
The question now is, “What will women 
do with their political power ? What will 
they do with their great energy, formerly 
used in the stiuggle for the franchise 

Well, they will perhaps use it as 


have the women in the many suffrage 
states of the United States, and as have 
women in the Scandinavian countries 
for improving the condition of women 
and children, and for social betteiment 
Yet there are women in the suftrage move- 
ment who are just as much opposed to 
economic change as are the men capitalists 
There is more hope for them than for men, 
however, but they cannot be depended 
upon fully 

Sufifiageis regarded among the progies- 
sive leaders in the woman movement as 
only a part of the feminist moiement 
And the feminist moiement is international 
in vision The feminist belongs to one 
of the three great suppressed groups 
which have been forced consciously 
or unconsciously into internationalism 
women as a sex, the working class, 
and subject nations Women, therefore, 
now that their energies are free, are more 
likely to turn their thoughts into one of 
these three channels-for the betterment of 
women and children as a class, for the 
emancipation of the working class, or for 
the freedom of subject peoples 

The older suffiage oiganization in the 
United States, has alieady amalgamated 
with the National League ot Women 
Voters This means their effoits will be 
directed more to the betterment of national 
conditions particulaily as they aftect 
women and children Because this league s 
program calls for the enactment of special 
legislation benefiting women and children 
It is expected that the National W o- 
man’s Party, at its Februaiy, 1921, con- 
vention, will vote to continue as a great 
organization, affiliated with no political 
party, but holding a strategic balance of 
power which it will use for the introduc- 
tion and enforcement of legislation affecting 
first women and children, and then social 
life in general Many wish it to become a 
nucleus for an international woman s 
party to work for women in all countries 
Many of the members of this Party have 
already entered movements such as social 
hygiene, expeiimental education, while 
others have gone into the struggle for 
the emancipation of the working class , 
thi s means the ultimate ownership and 
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control of industry by the workers Many 
of the members are labor organizers and 
were candidates for various offices on the 
Farmer-Labor and the Socialist Party 
tickets 

Three of these women have gone into the 
movement for the freedom of India Mrs 
Josephine B Bennett, Mrs Donald K 
Hooker, and Mrs Sara Bard Field For 
years Mrs Bennett was a prominent 
suffrage worker in her state of Connecticut, 
and then one of the most prominent oiga- 
nizers and speakers in the National 
Woman’s Party She has now joined 
the Executive Board of the Friends of 
Freedom for India, an organization work- 
ing for the independence of India, with 
headquarters in New York city Mrs 
Bennett, who is the mother of thiee grown 
children, was candidate for U S Senator 
on the Farmer-Labor Party in her Home 
state at the last election 

Mrs Donald K Hooker, whose husband 
IS a Professor in John Hopkins University 
and Mrs Sara Bard Field, of California, a 
prominent author,are both known through- 
out the country for their suffrage work 
Mrs Field was one of the first members of 
the National Council of the Friends of Free- 
dom for India, and contributed her time, 
money and influence, to prevent the depor- 
tation of Indian political prisoners from 
America Both Mrs Hooker and Mrs 
Bennett are powerful speakers and organi- 
zers and, with fearlessness and determina- 
tion, have taken the platform to present 
the case for India’s national independence 
and existence as a nation, free from any 
foreign control or guidance 

Many other members of this Party are 
in the Irish movement, or in the movement 
for equal rights of the Amencan Negro 
Others are devoting themselves to the 
reorganization of the public school system, 
laws for the endowment of motherhood, 
equality between the sexes in all profes- 
sions, the civil service and industry, for 
the improvement of health, for a single 
standard of morals, and for the end of the 
manufacture of all drugs and liquor except 
for medicinal purposes 

This may give some idea of the inteiest 
and activity of women in America, now 


that they no longer are compelled to 
struggle for their political rights They 
now have time to look about for new 
fields to conquer Most of them are going 
to think as much about women of other 
coutries as of their own problems at home 
Among Indian women who have arous- 
ed the deep interest of the new women of 
Ameiica have been Mrs Parvatibai Aitha- 
vale, from the Woman’s University at 
Poona, and Mrs Sultan Singh who, in 
company with her husband, Sultan Singh 
of Delhi, toured the United States the past 
summer 



Miss Alice Paul 


National Chairman of the National Woman’s Party 
of the U S A 1 he party which forced through 
Susan B Anthony Amendment to the Constitution, 
srranting full political rights to all women 2 t years 
of age or over 

The new women of America are now 
comparing their position with women of 
Europe, and the position of the women of 
the world with their own Although wo- 
men of America are said to be the freest in 
the world, yet there are many social and 
legal disciiminations against them which 
the members of the National Woman’s 
Party is setting itself to change In the 
suffrage states heietofore, the position of 
women and children has been bettered. In 
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California, foi example, the eight hour la- 
bor law has been in force since women 
gained the vote In that state no child 
tinder 16 can woik In the professions 
or in industry in America theie are few res- 
trictions upon women, and the taboos 
which have persisted as being destioyed 
Women lawyers, physicians, magazine 
editors, labor organizers, authois, chem- 
ists, teacheis, professors, newspaper repoit- 
ers, reseaich scholars, investigatois and 
social workers aie no longer pictuiesque 
exhibits, but real, live, active w omen In 
a few of the states, howcvei, mairied 
women cannot contiol their own propeiti", 
such as land, or money, and the} do not 
have equal rights with then husbands 
over their childien In some of the south- 
ern states, where conseivatism has sat 
on the throne smce the days of slavery, a 
woman may not divorce her husband, e\cn 
if he should beat hei , or be a morally or 
physically diseased man In other states, 
the only condition for divorce is adulteiy 
America is the most backward country in 
the world in regard to the lights and pro- 
tection of the illegitimate child The age 
of consent in some states is as low as 
twelve or fourteen Maternity insurance 
or protection is -very largely disiegaided, 
and everywhere the disiegard for human 
life and happiness is largely subordinated 
to the greed for wealth This has occuiied 
because of the high and rapid development 
of capitalism, with its disregaid for human 
hfe Women, together with the working 
class, alone can alter this situation 

Aside from the National Woman’s 
Party, the wmmen who have tried to 
change these conditions have not been le- 
cognized as anything but “agitators” 
This was because they had no political 
power in the past One woman, Jane 
Addams, of international fame, is an ex- 
ception But Margaret Fuller, the found- 
er of the woman’s movement in this coun- 
try in the middle of the 19th centuiy, Su- 
san B Anthony, the pioneer of woman 
suftrage, Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, hei associates, suftered all 
the calumny of the pioneer in new social 
inovements of the West The last three 
tiamed women lelt the suffrage mo\ement 


to enter the struggle against Negro slav- 
ery, and their great ability went into this 
ideal struggle Following the Civil War, 
they returned to the suliiagc mo\ement, 
and there met with much the same biu- 
tality and inhumanity from then oppo- 
nents as they had met itom the hands of the 
reactionaries w ho belie\ cd in human slavery 

Of more lecent date, Di Anna Howard 
Shaw and Mrs Came Chapman Catt be- 
came known as among the gi eat figures 
in the suffrage moiement But today, the 
women of the National Woman’s Party are 
the uncertain quantit} w hidi gi\ e politi- 
cians many sleepless nights Trained in 
battle, they aie without fear They hare 
great oigani/mg, executive and intellec- 
tual ability Chief among them is Miss 
Alice Paal, National Chan man of the 
Party, recognized as one of the keenest 
organizers and executnes in the country 
Others are Miss Dons Steiens, of Nebias- 
ka, AIiss Maud Younger of California, Mrs 
Josephine Bennett of Connecticut, Miss 
Lucy Bums of New York, Miss Fola La 
Follete, daughtei of Senator Robert M 
La Follette, Miss Ciistal Eastman of New 
York, an editor. Mis llaiiict Stanton 
Blatch, of New York, and others 

How does the position of Ameiican 
women compaic with that of European 
women, is the question often asked In 
Europe, it is admitted, women centered 
then attention more upon social change, 
while women of America concentrated 
more upon the political The lecent 
establishment of new governments in 
Europe folio wang ie\oIutions has placed 
the women of practically all the nations, 
excepting Belgium, Ihaiice, Italy and 
Spain, within full political contiol of then 
destinies In other countries, such as the 
Scandinavian, women have long enjoxed 
political lights In nearly all such 
countries the feminist movement has been 
strong In Noiwmy and Finland the 
women have sat in Parliament since 
1913, the Norwegian and Russian 
illegitimacy laws are the most ad\anced 
of any in existence Sweden enjoys much 
the same status as Nor wmy, and Denmark 
IS not far behind 

While legislation and political enfran- 
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chisemeut of women in Germany was 
fought by the administration before the 
war, yet the German feminist movement 
was more advanced than any movement in 
Europe All the brilliant propaganda for 
illegitimacy laws in Norway, and for social 
reform m Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland, was largely inspired by 
the German movement and emanated from 
that country. The Minister of Justice in 
Norway, Johann Castberg, was responsible 
for the passage of many ideal laws, and he 
received his inspiration— and arguments, 
from the German feminist movement, 
particularly the Mutterschutz ( maternity 
protection ) movement, headed by Dr 
Gertrud Baumer The German women 
published brilliant magazines and pamph- 
lets which will always stand as the 
inspiration of women in Europe The 
Russian movement was much the same 

Following the revolution in Germany, 
many women were returned in the new 
government, and are today eligible to any 
office Dr Gertrud Baumer, a liberal, 
turned her great organizing ability to 
good account, and is now head of the 
public school system in Berlin She is 
credited with being one of the most ima- 
ginative, subtle and able women m Eu- 
rope, ranking with many of the women who 
hold responsible positions in Soviet Russia 

In Russia, of course, there is complete 
equality of men and women in political, 
economic and social life No women on 
earth have so far equalled the ideal posi- 
tion of women under the Soviet Govern- 
ment The falsehoods about the position 
of women, propagated by the powers 
trying to destroy the Soviet Republic, 
have been discredited completely The 
women of America today are realizing 
that they have much to learn from the new 
women emancipated by the Russian 
Revolution 

One of the most important positions in 
the Soviet Government is held by a woman 
Aledandria Kollantai, formerly a noted 
revolutionist, is head of the Department 
of public welfare of Russia This work 
includes the distribution of food to the 
troops as well as to the public, the care of 
all hospitals, including wounded soldiers, 
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Susan B Anthony 

The world pioneer of women suffrage who started her 
activities m the United States of America in 1848 
The 19th Amendment to the Constitution of the 
U S A IS named after her 
This bust of Miss Anthony was made by a famous 
sculptress Miss Adelaide Johnson, and will be 
placed m the Rotunda of the national capital at 
Washington, D C , as a lasting memorial to one 
of America’s greatest historic figures 

the care of childern, the establishment and 
maintenance of maternity hospitals, and 
all social welfare work The great 
“Motherhood Palace’’ in Petrograd is one 
of the greatest achievements of this woman 
leader of Russia 

Premier Lenin’s wife, formerly Miss 
Krupski, IS head of one of the Departments 
of Education, and Miss Fetieva, a young 
Russian woman of great ability, holds 
one of the most important positions in all 
Russia— that of Secretary to the Central 
Esecutive Committee of the Soviets 
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Throughout Russia, particularly in 
educational work, women hold directing 
positions, as well as the position of 
woikeis Their genius is finding expression 
in eveiy bianch of Russia’s national life 

Some of the most important facts con- 
cerning women and childernofRussia,many 
of which are laws, may be briefly given 

1 No child under 16 years of age may 
work The work day of women is the 
same as that of the men — it cannot exceed 
eight hours Women may not woik at 
night or in any dangerous process House- 
work IS accorded the same honorable 
position as law, medicine or social work 
Since by law all must work who are 
between the ages of 16 and 60, women 
who are not employed within the home 
are expected to find employment else- 
wheie— in industry, the piofessions, or 
social work 

2 All children are fed m school, even on 
holidays and vacations Kitchens for 
children have been erected everywhere 
By law, childien are given food first, 
always, ahead of older people Such a 
law has been necessary because of the 
Russian blockage maintained by the great 
capitalistic nations 

3 Marriage is by mutual consent, 
the marriage being registered Divorce 
IS the same, or if objections are raised, 
hearings are held before courts on which 
wpmen also sit 

4 No woman may be employed for 
4 weeks before, or 4 weeks following, 
confinement Full wages are paid her 
during this time 

5 There is no distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate children This 
IS the same law as obtains in Norway 
The father of an illegitimate child is 
required to support it and to exercise the 
same responsibilities toward it as toward 
a legitimate child. 

6 The minimum age of marriage for 
both men and women is the same 

Today the question is being asked by 
the reactionaries “Are not women going 
too far in their freedom 

The same question have been asked by 
reactionaries at all periods of human his- 


tory They were used by those opposed 
to granting the franchise to men They 
were used by those who held slaves I'hey 
were used by kings and emperors who 
considered themselves omnipotent and the 
sole charges of their subjects They are 
used today by those opposed to the 
freedom of subject peoples such as India 

Abuses of freedom, or the clumsy hand- 
ling of new responsibilities, may be 
expected of a few, or e\en ot the many 
But there is but one way to advancement 
and achievement, and tliat is by way of 
fieedoiTi, by the exercise of it and by meet- 
ing responsibilities which come with it 
In America it is said that divoice is an 
evil That is not the fault of fieedom It 
is the fault of a system of subjection and 
undei 'development which has hied evils 
The evils of subjection aie always greater 
than those of freedom Because those of 
fieedom are but temporaiy and if the 
channels of progress are left open, the evils 
will work themselves out But under 
subjection the evils multiply by geometiic 
proportion There are greater evils than 
divorce and other social problems, and 
those are the denial of human lights— the 
full, free intellectual, political, economic 
and social advancement to any gioup of 
people 

The women of Araeiica, and women 
everywhere, undoubtedly lealue that 
their position is very similar to that of the 
working class and ot subject nations The 
arguments used against one maj' be used 
against all , the arguments used for one 
may be used for all, and should be under- 
stood by all 

What will American women do with 
their new political powei and their 
released energies ^ India can answer that 
question as well as can American women 
by telling how it would use its great 
power and eneigy were it today free to 
build a nation As Sarojmi Naidu said of 
India in one of her great poems 

“Lo, we would thrill the high stais with 

thy story 

And set thee again in the foreiornt of glor} ” 

Alice Bird. 
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CALIPHATE AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 
By Ja-Tinbranath Chatterjee, m a 


T he word ‘Califate’ is a household 
word and every Indian whether he be 
a Mahomedan or a Hindu, whether 
he he an old man or a mere boy, knows 
perfectly well the gigantic Califate move- 
ment Here I will not dwell upon poli- 
tical motives of the movement, but I wish to 
lay before the numberless readers, many of 
whom hardly know the real thing, the 
origin of the Caliphate and its relation 
with the present Sultan of Turkey I will 
try to show here whether the Sultan of 
Turkey is really the Caliph of the present 
Moslem world 

Before the advent of the Piophet Maho- 
met, Arabia was divided into petty tribal 
states without any unity of brotherhood 
and religion The people were idolaters 
and wild It was the Piophet Mahomet 
who drew all the people around him and 
preached the religion of ‘One God’, i e , the 
religion of Islam The Prophet was looked 
upon by his followers as both the religious 
and temporal head This position of the 
religious head and temporal head is called 
the Caliphate and he who holds this posi- 
tion IS known as the Caliph of the Islamic 
people At first the Caliphs were elected 
by the people among themselves and gradu- 
ally it came to be established in some 
particular family It will be clearly seen 
from the action of the Prophet that he did 
not like the line of the Caliphate to be in 
his family oi in any particular family , but 
he wanted the Caliph to be chosen from 
among the people themselves 

Before his death Mahomet could easily 
have named a Caliph , he could have easily 
nominated Ah, who was the husband of 
his daughter Fatima, but he did not, and 
relied on the people Abu Bekr, a most 
saintly man of the type of Mahomet, was 
elected as the First Caliph After him 
there were three elected Caliphs, namely, 
pious Omar, Othman, Ah But after Ah, 
the Caliphate was establi«!hed in a family 
These “Elected Caliphs” reigned from 
632-661 A C 

Muawiya, a member of the family of 


Othman, cunningly got the Caliphate from 
All He fiist saw the danger and difficulty 
of the election of Caliphs The election of 
Caliph in each succession had been followed 
by serious peiil to the peace of Islam In- 
fluenced by such considerations and also no 
doubt by the desire of maintaining the 
Caliphate in his own line, Muawiya de- 
clared his son to be his heir-apparent Thus 
the Caliphate was established in the line 
of the “Omevjads” 'I his family ruled 
from 66 1-750' A C 

Then the Caliphate passed to the family 
of the “Abb asides” who traced their 
descent to the uncle of Mahomet This 
family ruled from 750—1258 A C By 
this time many Mahomedan kingdoms 
flourished in difierent parts of the then 
world There arose the mighty Saracen 
kingdom of Spain, the 'Muslim kingdoms 
of Africa, Fgypt, and India But strange 
to see that none of these mighty rulers 
adopted the title of ‘Caliph’ , they merely 
styled themselves as Sultans Those who 
have read Indian history know that many 
of the Moslem rulers of India sent ambassa- 
dors to the Caliphs of Bagdad and were 
proud to receive presents and sanads, how- 
ever trivial they may be, from the Caliph of 
the Islamic world Though the temporal 
power of the Caliph was broken into pieces, 
the Caliph was still regarded as the sole 
head of religious affairs 

In 1257 a serious blow came upon 
the Caliphate at Bagdad Hulugu, the 
Mongol chief, attacked Bagdad in 1257 
and killed Al-Mustasim the last of the 
Abbaside Caliphs The Caliphate long in 
hopeless decrepitude, had now disappeared 
and there remained no possibility of 
revival But by some freak of fortune, 
the Caliphate found a place in Egypt 

Egypt was dependent on the Caliphate, 
but It asserted its independence and 
remained independent till the occupation 
by the Ottoman Turks ‘Beybars’ the 
then ruling prince of Egypt seeing the 
hopeless condition of the Caliphate, con- 
ceived the design of setting Up a scion of 
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the Abbaside descent as a Caliph m Egypt 
and of receiving at his hands a spiritual 
blessing and title to the Sultanate Thus 
Beybais established Al-Mustansir as Caliph 
in Egypt Henceforward the function of 
the Caliphs became merely religious This 
line of Caliphs remained in Egypt till 
1520 A C , when the Caliphate passed to 
the hands of the Sultan of Turkey 

By this time there arose the mighty 
Ottoman Power Selim, the Ottoman 
ruler, gradually increasing his territory came 
into conflict with the Sultan of Egypt 
But Selim defeated ‘Kunush-ul Ghurri’ the 
last Sultan of Egypt in the battle-field of 
Mei^-Dabik in 1516 A C The nominal 
Caliph Al-Mustawakkil accompanied Ku- 
nush-ul-Ghurri in the battle-field When the 
battle was over the Caliph went over to 
the side of the conqueror Selim who 
entered Cairo, the Capital of Egypt, with 
the Caliph in his train Selim returned to 
Constantinople with the Caliph who was 
established there But the Caliph was 
imprisoned on some political grounds, and 
was cast into confinement in the fortress 


of Saba Kuliat But Selim’s successor 
Saleiman released him and sent the 
Caliph to the capital Shortly after the 
Caliph Al-Mustawakkil resigned his rights 
into the hands of the Osmanli monarch 
and retired to Egypt Thus the Caliphate 
now passed into the Ottoman family 
In virtue of Al-Mustawakkil’s cession 
of his title, the Ottoman Sultan is legally 
entitled to the Caliphate— that is to the 
spiritual as well as the political power 
held by the successors of the Prophet 
So long though the later Caliphs resided 
at Egypt they were then in possession 
of the Moslem holy lands which was 
governed on behalf of the Caliphs by the 
Sultanate of Egypt After the extinction of 
the Sultanate of Egypt these holy places 
fell into the hands of the Ottoman Sultans, 
who kept them till now 

Thus I have shown you impartially as 
a student of history should do without any 
bias that the Sultan of Turkey as the suc- 
cessor of the Caliphs of Egypt and as the 
occupier of the Islamic holy lands, is the 
present real Caliph of the Islamic world 


THE PRINCE 


Last night, before the wintry moon was up, 

As I was walking the lonely avenue 
Between the forest shrines, I met a man 
In ancient armour, who said he had been 

a piince 

Long, long ago, but fled and lost his way, 
Bewildered by the years I stood and 

laughed. 

Thinking him wandered from some festival 
At which those gorgeous days return to life 
But his words were stately, and came into my 

heart 

With strange authority, and from him breathed 
A radiance that was more than light or 

fragrance, 

A spirit blending with the mystery 
Around us m the silence of great trees. 

Dark shade and frosty light of early stars 
There was a hollow in the upper boughs 
Through which such glory gleamed that his 

calm eyes 

Grew wonderful to look upon, as though 
He were an angel Holding forth his spear. 


He pointed upward to that awful scene 
And spoke as though in song “To-night I stand 
On yonder icy peak, above those torrents 
Of virgin snow, above the warring winds , 

And there, by looking wroth, purchance I find 
My lost dominion, for it seems to me 
I have some memory of that heaving mountain 
Far southward in my childhood ” But I said, 
As to a human friend “No man this night 
Could reach your splendour , winter closes in , 
The paths are shattered Tarry then with me. 
For I have lodging, fire of cedar boughs 
And wine to make the memories of old 
Glow like new-woven arras ” And he smiled, 
And came with me, and happiness was mine 
After long years And he is in my house 
Even this hour, and they who sit with me 
Are filled with strong elation, though their 

eyes 

See not his secret presence He and I 
In brotherhood are waiting for the signal 
To follow that mountain quest, 

E E Speight 
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THE ORIGIN OF SUBJECTIVITY IN HINDU THOUGHT" 


T he present brochtiie is an American study 
of Indian tliouglit, from Vedic times 
downwards, viewed not only as a philo- 
sophical but also as a sociological movement 
The central topic is ‘subjectivity with its atten- 
dant pessimism and doctrine of illusion,’ which 
IS taken to be the essential characteristic of later 
Yedic thought The sociological problem is to 
trace ‘the sources and conditions which could 
produce such a peculiar type of experience ’ 

The material used by the author appears to 
be the writings of Western orientalists which 
present a certain amount of information 
and express certain ‘opinions’ about Indian 
thought and social histoiy Theie is not much 
evidence of a firsthand acquaintance with the 
Sanskntic literature of the subject The labels 
ling and valuation of Indian thought by Western 
names like subjectivity, pessimism and pan- 
theism appear to be rather too facile and the 
social conditions of ancient India ai e depicted with 
a definiteness which is hardly warranted by the 
extant evidence Western scholarship has not 
yet seriously tackled the systematic philosophi- 
cal literature of India as distinct from hei early 
religious literature This systematic philosophy 
may be presumed to have been m touch with 
the atmosphere and tradition to a greater 
extent than any Western investigation to-day 
can claim to be and so an "interpretation of 
Hindu religious thought, which does not at- 
tempt to meet this philosophy is bound to be 
risky, if not altogether imaginary Early in- 
choate concepts in Indian religious literature can 
only be understood in the light of their philo- 
sophical development and a serious study of 
this alone can supply the criticism that is neces- 
sary of the Western philosophical labels before 
they can be usefully applied to Indian specula- 
tions 

It is not possible in this review to discuss the 
speculations about early social conditions of 
India that are accepted as historical data in 
this book Even if they are admitted as facts, 
the deductions that are attempted here from 
philosophy to sociology and t we versa must be 
pronounced to be utteily insecure One can at 
best imaginatively trace an aesthetic congruity 
between thought and historical life the depths 
of a speculative concept are much too subtle and 
sociological science is much too imperfect yet to 

* The Origin of Subjectivity in Hindu Thought by 
Ethel May Kitch Philosophical studies under the 
direction of the Department of Philosophy of the 
University of Chicago, Number 7 The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 
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allow of scientific deduction The offhand way 
m which the place, for example, of the Brahman 
and the caste system in society and of pantheism 
and tiansmigration in thought is determined 
here would be amusing, were it not for the fact 
that such imaginative studies are actually uti- 
lised to day foi what is called the cultural con- 
quest of the East by the West 

The central conception of subjectivity re- 
quirers to be examined at some length An arrest 
of the experience-process is said to cause a divi- 
sion of it into object and subject Self-conscious- 
ness arises and is taken to express itself in two 
ways—either as a mediating opposition to ob- 
ject which resolves itself into action, a unity 
itt difference where object and subject determine 
each other and jointly get socialised or as an 
unmediated opposition which cannot become 
action, where the subject turns back upon itself 
and with the airest of the socialising process 
becomes a solitary individual controlling mere 
ideas and conti acting away into nothingness 
The latter type of self-consciousness is called 
subjectivity and is said to be ‘due to a persistent 
thwarting of individual experience ^ In India, 
the aiithoi believes, ‘a fixed caste-system 
furnished the unyielding opposition against 
which the self was forced’ and ‘the result was 
the doctrine of illusion in the Vedanta system 
and the pessimism and negation of Buddhism 
Thetiend of subjectivity was fatal and pre- 
determined as long as the Brahmans were at the 
head of the caste and not aioused to self- 
consciousness ’ This is practically the theme of 
the entire book. 

The two forms of self-consciousness corres- 
pond to what are called concrete and abstract 
unities, to the two rival conceptions of identity- 
in-difference, vi7 , of identity as comprehending 
and as transcending difference The transcendent 
identity is generally misunderstood, though 
influential types of the conception are not lack- 
ing in Western philosophy The negation of the 
immanence is too often taken as an empty abs- 
traction or as only a mystic feeling The 
reality of a dissociating 01 mwardismg will is 
ordinarily denied The abstracting process is 
admitted but it is understood more as not 
attending to certain details than as a new 
direction of attention The attention of the 
subject to itself— -when it is not a preparation 
to spring upon the object again is regarded as 
only helpless or pei verse suicide of concrete 
experience In the moral sphere, the rejection 
of a desire is indeed taken as willed but is 
conceived as a positive suppression rejection 
as dissociation, as a cutting of the root of desire 
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IS hardly admitted to be voluntary Obedience 
to the law as an attitude of the spirit and not a 
mere acting according to it is not allowed to be 
areal doing and terms like will-negation or 
transcendental activity used m this connexion 
are taken as only mystic metaphors So all that 
is conceived as spiritual doing—like prayer, self- 
surrender in worship and wanting to forgive or 
to love— would be taken as no doing but unique 
feelings merely Self-realisation as a moral 
formula is no prescription yet of a specific discip- 
line the activity it prescribes is but the 
creation of social or objective values— a sort of 
artistic activity at its best from ever new depths 
of spiritual insight, the energising of which 
however is left to accident, the luck of inspira- 
tion and IS not believed to be controllable 
There is in fact a general disbelief in a continu- 
ous inwardismg activity towards one’s sub- 
jective being, in a specific method of realising 
subiective depths, in the reality of what may be 
called a subjectively spiritual will 

The symbolism of a deepening or inwardismg 
of the will has not been sufficiently investigated 
either m its psychological aspect or m its meta- 
physical significance The problem is certainly 
there some specific kind of spiritual activity is 
the postulate of the feeling of religious progress 
and it cannot be brushed aside as mere imagi- 
nation The faith in a will continuously efficient 
in this inwardismg direction demands indeed 
verification in a systematic discipline that works 
in practice But in any case it cannot be rejected 
before one has begun to practise and meantime 
all that can be demanded is the intelligibility of 
of the psychological theory underlying the 
discipline Such a theory is presented in all 
Indian systems, one form— the most systematic 
among them— appearing in Yoga philosophy 
The psychological possibility of the voluntary 
control of the inwardismg process has to be 
seriously investigated before the faith in the 
leality of a subjectively spiritual will can be 
definitely accepted or rejected 

The psychology of subjectivity as presented 
by the author is unacceptable on many grounds 
The subject turns back on itself not merely 
when the experience-process is arrested but also 
when It prevails, though the success itself 
relaxing the stress of the will outward Defeat 
and success alike may induce either an inwardis- 
ing reversal or a reinforced objective effort 
according to temperament , and either move- 
ment may prepare for the other or accentuate 
itself There is no ground for the ordinary 
assumption that the practical or objective 
tendency of the mind is the normal condition, 
that the recoil of subjectivity, when it comes, is 
normally a drawing backward to spring for- 
ward again, and that continued subjective 
deepening is only a pathological process What 
we may call the aesthetic contemplative process 
is just as primitive as the practical hfe-preservmg 
process , m the child, each may be as dominant 


or as defective as the other, though tempera- 
ments vary There is no special reason to assay 
reality in terms of the piactical function rather 
than of the other function there are contempla- 
tive attitudes that like practical attitudes either 
work or do not work, induce or do not induce 
continuous experience of satisfaction 

Not that the two attitudes are unrelated 
The deepening of contemplative activity and the 
extension of the objective value-creating activity 
may— though they need not— be mutually helpful 
Society as a spiritual essence gams in depth and 
cohesion with such inwardismg of the individual 
as implies self-abnegation oi relaxation of the 
combative stress , and the individual too gams 
in subjective depth and reality with such con- 
quest of others as leads to the creation of abi- 
ding social value Again, subjective self-realisa- 
tion of the individual does not exclude the 
positive helping of others to achieve their sal- 
vation teaching is one gloiious 

function of God or seer or perfect spirit, Nor 
does objective life for society exclude the expli- 
citly subjects e activity of self-realisation 

To the present author, subjectivity is a 
pathological process and is in India due to the 
arrest of the natural creative will by the wicked 
or stolid social system of the Brahmans The 
picture presented is of the princes and people 
representing what value-creating activity there 
was in the society and of the Brahmans ever 
blocking it by inertia or perverse priestcraft 
The possibility has never occurred to the 
author’s mind that ‘the trend of subjectivity’ 
might be only a healthy manifestation of the 
prevailingly contemplative tempei ament of the 
community, that the priest was only the arti- 
culate expression of this temperament, and that 
the social system came into being and derived 
its entire cohesive strength from religion, from its 
perpetual accommodation— conscious on the 
part of the much-maligned priest— to such divi- 
sions of the spirit as were inevitably caused, 
for good or for evil, by the natural or secular life 
of the community The continued dominance 
of the priest is apparently the social side of the 
predominant religious mentality of the people 
Indian thoaght, as the author admits, 'has 
almost nothing m it that could be classed as 
strictly secular,’ though presumably the menta- 
lity is regarded, as pathological Here and 
there might be evidences of class selfishness 
and priestcraft there must have been good 
mdmduals and bad individuals among all 
classes, and cycles of health and degeneration 
in society It bespeaks however a lack of the 
historical sense, of the capacity of understanding 
society as a life or growth to put forward 
seriously that the Brahman— admittedly without 
military power and material wealth — held the 
community in thrall through long centuries by 
stolid selfishness and deliberate priestcraft 
How the diabolical resolve to block all progress 
could be efficient is hardly mtelligible, unless 
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one resorts to some theory of an age-long 
collective hypnosis induced by the man of magic 
A simpler hypothesis appears to be that as a 
class the Brahman stood for spirituality, and 
that his power lay not merely in the superstition 
but also in the reveience of the community 

The whole outlook of the author on religion, 
priestly class and caste system requires to be 
revised Religion need not be primarily the 
creation of social values contemplative in- 
wardness may equally be a primary religion 
The warrior need not be the social expression of 
religion, the warrior-priest need not be the nor- 
mal institution of early societies, and in any 
case the priest need not take part in politics to 
regenerate religious and social ideas (p 4^7 } The 
predominance of the contemplative religion in 
India implied the non-political character of the 
priest whose power lay in his very detachment 
The Dravidian intermingling, the increasing 
complexity of the sacrifice and the consequent 
institution of sacerdotal appienticeship, the 
settling down of the nomadic Aryas in certain 
tracts and the consequent reduction of the king 
to a figure-head— conditions suggested by the 
author to explain the ^tremendous dominion of 
the priesf— would at best explain the increasing 
segregation of the priest-caste but not its com- 
parative influence The real quarrel apparently 
should be why the religious function was taken 
to be at all so important by the community 

Like subjectivity, objectivity also appears to 
have been misconceived In the chapter on 
Vedisra, occurs the leniark, ^the Rig-veda hymns 
had in them very little of direct, warm, and 
vital experience they were ritualistic, practical 
and wholly utilitarian’ ( p 20 ) The warm 
experience here apparently means subjective 
feeling That the religion was objective is readi^ 
ly admitted spirituality was of the form of 
actual saciifice The epithets practical and uti- 
litarian appear, however, to be utterly inappro- 
priate The division between natuial and 
spiritual life had not yet emerged though life 
was none the less spiritual, its significance lying 
in the sacrifice The sacnficer was not ashamed 
to ask for the good things of life but they were 
to be received as gifts from the gods The effi- 
cacy of sacrifice was indeed unquestioningly ac- 
cepted but it was in no sense a means or ‘con- 
scious tool’ to be appropriated by the merely 
secular will The practical or utilitarian atti- 
tude would imply the employment of means- 
natural or magical— with a worldly motive 
But the idea of flattering the gods, of cheating 
them into making gifts is entirely foreign 
here Sacrifice meant adoration and not 
flattery or clever mendicancy— a distinction 
wantonly ignored in modern ‘scientific’ studies 
of ancient religions— adoration of gods conceived 
in terms of sublime power or wisdom or good- 
ness— all as objectively real and not as luxuries 
of subjective reflection The gifts prayed for— 
strength or life or sinlessness— were themselves 


conceived as sacred, not good things of the 
world in our sense but things which gods only 
could give 

Spirituality was of the form of objective sacri« 
fice but this objectivity is perversely misjudged 
‘The gods weie to be appeased rathei than 
revered To give them food, drink, and flattery 
was better than to be good In fact this was the 
only good that the Hindus knew , no recogni- 
tion was granted to the spirit and intention of 
the act The consequence alone was the cons- 
cious pi obleiii (p 21) One might have expected 
at least a better appreciation of the ethical 
unity of the consequence and motive Objective 
morality is not necessarily utilitarian to pur- 
sue consequences is quite compatible with a 
spiritual motive, though it may be subjectively 
undistinguished Experience in fact in which 
object and subject have not yet been distinguish- 
ed is not merely objective in the practical sense 
without being subjective, it may yet be spiritual 
in the contemplative sense* The division of the 
spirit IS after all only a natural necessity, a 
human tragedy which is not in itself a merit 
The degree of division is no measure of the depth 
of spiritually 

The contemplative experience of natural 
purity or defilement may be of all degrees of 
reality or depth without being subjective The 
laying bare of subjectivity, of what is called 
‘spirit and intention’ is only an accident of 
spirituality which may make alike for realisa- 
tion or inanity There is no particular merit 
in the feeling of sm in the subjective sense The 
propitiation of the gods, it must be remembeied, 
was a sacrifice and not merely an offering It 
was a propitiation for sm m the objective spiri- 
tual sense The element of self-sui render iri 
sacrifice is apparently ignored by the author 
both in the chapter on the theory of sacrifice 
and elsewhere Attention is drawn m that 
chapter more to the increase of communal or 
spiritual life achieved by sacrifice than to the 
other necessary element, viz , renunciation, the 
symbolic selfipurification and self-killing That 
sacrifice was a killing of the god to renovate the 
god IS indeed recognised but the significance of 
the god killed is not brought out Thesacri- 
ficer purifies his defiled objective self and offers 
it as purified to the gods to have it renewed or 
sanctified The depth or reality of the renun- 
ciation need not sufei because it is objective 

That the author’s view of objectivity does not 
work appears in her own admission ‘While 
the Rig-Yeda is thoroughly objective in its 
earlier portion, there is much that is mystical 
and unintelligible, portentous of undefined 
problems and half-conscious of the ineffectiveness 
of the Vedic religious system’ ( p 21 ) The 
unintelligibility would be largely relieved if 
objective adoration and sacrifice be admitted to 
be throughout spiritual and not ‘practical and 
utilitarian ’ There is no question of ‘ineffective- 
ness’ of the system here the same spirituality was 
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only passing from the objective to tlie subjective 
Tbe ileed was being felt to adapt the religion to 
a division of the spirit that was inevitably 
coming There is no discontinuity in this 
inwardising movement it was hut an adapta- 
tion of the Yedic spirit to the natural emergence 
of subjectivity One can trace this continuous 
adaptation of the spiritual to the natuial or 
secular older down to what is called ritualistic 
and philosophical Brahmanism The growth 
of the conception of Brahman and of the 
monistic tendency and the deification of the 
feacrihce itself are arbitiarily understood by the 
author as a degenerative process, as a shrivelling 
up of spiritual content , the emergence of -the 
conception of atman is taken to mark a recoil 
of self-expression and the identification of atman 
and Brahman is supposed to have choked this 
nascent movement The truth seems to be that 
with inevitable changes in the secular oi histori- 
cal life, there came a subjectivising abstraction, 
an ^undefining’ transformation of nature on the 
one hand and the corresponding discipline for 
realisation of the subjectivity on the other 
The emergence of the conceptions of the sub- 
jective Brahman and atman marks the opera- 
tion of one and the same undehning activity 
directed to the cosmos and the body respective- 
ly , and the formula ‘That art thou’ indicates 
just the spiritual discipline adapted to this 
subjectivity Subjectivity is here to be under- 
stood as at once a contemplative undefining of 
objective distinctions and the spiritual fixation 
or realisation of this indefinite The spiritual 
fixation for the individual meant on the social 
side a reconstruction, understood in the 
Brahmanical sense, adaptation of the old spirit 
to new and it may be, fallen times— not creation 
of new institutions by iconoclasm but the le- 
investment of a naturally changed society with 
the eternal ancient spirit of religion 

The nature of the undefining abstraction re- 
quires to be cleared up There is difference 
between contemplative or aesthetic abstrac- 
tion and practical or scientific abstraction 
The withdrawal from th© concrete is in 
both an undefining movement and is condi- 
tioned by striking relations within the 
concrete In scientific abstraction, the with- 
drawal is for the practical handling of a 
more extended objectivity the analysis is for 
the construction of a comprehensive concept 
In contemplative abstraction, the content is 
undefined to be envisaged as a deeper reality 
not to be applied to a wider objective 
range. The undefining means eo ip^o a 


spread which is redefined either externally 
or internally, either by a comprehensive grasp 
of the distinct concretes as related or by an 
inwardising stabilisation of the abstraction- 
nucleus, whether as truth or value or reality. 
It IS this latter movement that has led to the 
emergence of the pantheistic gods — Vedic and 
post-Yedic The lack of individualisation in 
the Hindu gods means lack of external, not 
internal definition With each perception of 
secular diffeientiation, there emerge a further 
internalisation of the nucleus and a wider pan- 
theistic spread Cosmic life, the saciificial cere- 
monial, and the sacrificer thus get respectively 
internalised and spread out through continuous 
stages into Brahman as the one presence, the 
woid as its pervading symbol, and the atman 
behind all grades of the body, which realises 
the identity 

The significance of the doctrine of atman is 
misunderstood by the author There is no spe- 
cial reason for regarding it as a revolt against 
pantheism, as a hopeful reconstruction that was 
arrested by the Brahmanical doctrine oi Brahman 
and sacrifice In one sense, every deepening or 
inwardising is a revolt, an unsettling of the 
abstraction-nucleus for contemplation At every 
stage of it there comes a conflict with those who 
would not push forward to the inner vision, 
adapt the old spirit to the new secular division 
The conception of atman represents an undefin- 
ing, not a reconstruction but an analysis or 
division , and the realisation of it as one with 
Brahman is the adaptive reconstruction The 
new discipline is a continuation of the old spirit 
of sacrifice but is none the less opposed by those 
who cling to objective spirituality and would not 
recognise the demand of the times It is thus 
that one undei stands the conflict between cere- 
monial religion and subjective realisation The 
contempt for yajna sometimes expressed in the 
Upanisads, their emphasis on knowledge and 
subjective life, and the philosophical recognition 
of continuity and discontinuity alike between 
outer and inner life, between works ceremonial 
and moral on the one hand and mukti or abso- 
lute freedom of the subject on the other are all 
intelligible in this light The continuity is in the 
efficacy of works to destroy the illusion that 
comes through the desiring identification with 
the object and the discontinuity is in the final 
lapsing of time for the individual which all 
mukti implies, freedom being in no Indian 
system taken as mere result continuously appro- 
priated by the will before it 

Krishnachanbri Bhattvcharia, 
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CONFLICT OF ECONOMIC TYPES AND REGIONS 


Cases of Conflicting Types 

W E shall here trace the influence of one 
economic region or type over another 
when these are brought into contact 
and collision by the incidents of political 
history Here we may suppose different con-' 
junctures There may be such a case of conflict 
when a type with a higher standard of pro- 
ductive efficiency or consumption breaks in 
upon another region with a relatively low 
standard, as in the political encroachments of 
the whites on the yellow, brown and black 
races in the Asiatic and African continents 
Or again, there may be an economic friction 
and collision with a lower scale of wants and 
of productivity when an economic type is by 
reason of indentured or free labour emigration, 
imported into an economic world with higher 
standards in these respects In the early stage 
of a plantation for example, where and wastes 
inhospitable for reasons of heat, moisture 
and miasma to white labour have to be con- 
verted into smiling pastures and agiicultural 
settlements, or where forms of labour such as 
work in mines, sugar-cane and tobacco planta- 
tions, do not suit the white settlers, coloured 
labour, more adapted for climatic and social 
reasons, is employed and sometimes forcibly, 
for the economic development of the region, 
very often by political and international action 
Later, as the settlement grows, the descend- 
ants of the early white settlers are compelled 
by economic pressure to take to the forms of 
labour, agricultural, mining or industrial, 
which gradually spring up while succeeding 
generations of coloured labour also gradually 
and naturally overflow its old limits 

Economic Disturb 4nce Resulting 
FROM Conflict 

When, in either of these ways, two eco- 
nomic types are made to face each other, the 
conflict arising out of the difference m their 
economic levels may be twofold In the 
first case, where the more complex e’conomic 
type invades the less complex one, there is 
among the people so invaded an artificial 
raising of the standard of consumption which 
IS incommensurate with the lower producti- 


vity of the indigenous economic type, result- 
ing in widespread economic disturbance, as 
expressed in the pressure on the subsistence 
limit, declining vitality and population 

The Case of India 

Higher productivity, with its accompani- 
ment of more efficient business organisation, 
enables the foreign type to exploit agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, to disorganise if 
not to kill the indigenous forms of industry, 
and more and more of the land and labour 
of the country, more and more of its assets 
come to be mortgaged, as it were, to meet 
the claims of the foreign capitalist, entrepre- 
neur or trader The crucial test for a people 
in such an economic situation is to find out a 
new level of consumption and productivity, 
which with the help of its natural adaptation 
to the region will enable it to hold its own 
and overcome the intrusion, and thus to reach 
an economic equilibrium Such is the econo- 
mic struggle for existence which by the 
conflict of different levels, and the disturbance 
of the customary adaptation of old economic 
habits and institutions, is well calculated to 
secure the economic evolution of a people if 
it has sufficient vitality and resisting power 
to meet the situation India with the natural 
advantages of her people in respect of 
calories, low nitrogenous subsistence and 
climatic adaptation, her cheap and multiplied 
labour, the fertility of soil, and the continental 
variety of her natural resources, as well as 
the strong endowment of co-operative and 
communal instincts of her people, may be 
expected to attain this equilibrium in the end 
even Under conditions of free and open com- 
petition In this process India in contact 
with the economic organisation of the West 
will gain in a freer and fuller sense of the 
individual’s right to live, to grow and to get 
the best out of his own life, as well as in a 
free and consciously organised ethical custom 
by which the individual, freed from a regime 
01 mechanical routine, will find himself a new 
and in ever fuller measure in the life of the 
group and the community India will also 
gam in material efficiency by evolving more 
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and more complex forms of economic organi- 
sation on a co-operative basis in the conquest 
and utilisation of her vast resources in 
prime movers as ■well as the soil But while 
the Indian communalism may gain in these 
ways in moral as well as material values, it 
will go counter to the fundamental principles 
of economic regionalism if she were to lose 
her temperament, her soul, by forsaking the 
economic type or order which she has evolved 
through the ages m adaptation to the genius 
of her stocks and races and her moral and 
physical environment The characteristic 
features of the Indian communalism, her 
emphasis on communal as against individual 
property in the family as well as the village, 
her attachment to the land and homestead, 
her co-operative or communal distribution of 
a share of the income, her co-operative organi- 
sation of village life and village economy, her 
emphasis on co-operative consumption and 
"social utility,” her preference of man to the 
machine in crafts and workmanship, and, 
lastly, her strong predilections for human and 
social values in the scheme of social ethics 
and ideals, — these are the original and 
indelible lineaments of India’s economic 
physiognomy The true theory of compara- 
tive economics and of regional evolution 
demands that the economic type or order 
should progress along its own lines, preserv- 
ing its specific oiganism, though no doubt 
moving in convergence to the general trend 
of the world movement in economics 

Conflict Due to Emigrant Labour 

In the second case we have supposed the 
conflict of economic types when, through 
emigration of labour, stocks and races such 
as the brown and the yellow are introduced 
into an environment of a desparate character 
Our first supposition related to a case m 
which the stock of the lower level was adapted 
to the natural conditions of the environment, 
and the higher level of efficiency was an 
intruder more or less unsuited to those condi- 
tions In such a case, ordinarily, the crisis 
would not arise if it were not for the incidents 
of political history We have seen how the 
economic crisis must be met in such a situa- 
tion But where any emigrant labour popula- 
tion of politically weaker stock with less scale 
of economic consumption and economic pro- 
ductivity finds Itself m more highly developed 
foreign surroundings, it may so happen that 
the so-called lower scale of efficiency is better 


adapted to certain forms of labour, and suc- 
ceeds m ousting the so-called efficient labour 
from these fields The question therefore 
arises in what sense one stock is more effi- 
cient than the other For example, it may be 
asked, if the Chinese and the Japanese im- 
migrants in the United States or the Hindu 
immigrants in Natal, the Transvaal and other 
South African regions are found to be more 
successful in agriculture, dairying, fruit-grow- 
ing, and in certain kinds of shopping, hawking 
and other varieties of retail trade, why the 
so-called infallible test of competition in con- 
ventional economics should not be applied to 
these cases, or why, in subversion of the ac- 
cepted economic creed, the door should be 
slammed in the face of the emigrant stocks, 
or the engine of political or municipal power 
should be so worked as to degrade in civic, 
social as well as economic status those who 
have been inveigled into the situation, and 
used as instruments of the country’s advance, 
but now are discarded as having served their 
day ? The policy of shutting the door in cer- 
tain latitudes and longitudes and forcing or 
breaking it open in others can have no justi- 
fication in economic science The plea of dis- 
turbance of the living standard is available 
on both sides, there being an unsettlement or 
maladjustment of the economic standard for 
each of the parties concerned , and, as to the 
efficiency of any body of workmen, it has to 
be judged not in a general reference but in 
particular forms of labour, provided these are 
essential to the economic organisation of the 
country And if the test of such efficiency be 
success in competition, any labour corps, 
white or coloured, which passes this test has 
or should have an indisputable right to work 
under equal civic or political conditions ac- 
cording to the received economic doctrine. 

The Case of Chinese Labour in 
South Africa 

After the South African War there was a 
shortage of unskilled labour all over South 
Africa, and the work of political and economic 
reconstruction of the new colonies under 
Lord Milner, as w'ell as the financial con- 
dition of South Africa, were threatened 
with disaster Under these circumstances 
Lord Milner saved South Africa from an 
economic crisis by the importation of 
Chinese labour from 1904 to 1906, the 
average number of indentured Chinese 
labourers increased ftom 9,668 to 51,427 In 
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1907 the Transvaal government, under pressure 
from the Home government, decided on 
political grounds to put an end gradually to 
the employment of Chinese labour This 
enforced withdrawal of the 50,000 Chinese 
labourers inflicted great economic injury 
That the gold industry was adversely affected 
by the repatriation of the Chinese has been 
generally admitted In the first place the 
50,000 Chinese were more valuable industrially 
as being more efficient than a corresponding 
number of African natives, and in the second 
the labour requirements of the industry were 
so great that it needed for its unfettered 
development the Chinese as well as any ad- 
ditional African labour which it could secure 
This IS the testimony of an English editor of 
the Johannesburg Star, and well brings out 
the racial bias and colour prejudice that stand 
in the way of an unarrested economic pros- 
perity in the colonies by disregarding consider- 
ations of the efficiency of the labour corps, 
when it IS black or yellow A similar story 
can be told about Indian labour in the 
colonies We quote here, from the report of 
the Lord Sanderson Committee on Emigration 
from India 

Indian Indentured Labour 

“There can be no doubt that Indian 
indentured emigration has rendered invaluable 
service to those of her colonies in which on 
the emancipation of the Negro race the sugar 
industry was threatened with ruin, or in 
which a supply of steady labour has been 
required for the development of the colony 
by methods of work to which the native 
population IS averse The Indian emigration 
has had a twi-ofold effect It has admittedly 
supplied labour which could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities from other sources But we 
were also told by some competent witnesses 
that according to their observation in British 
Guiana and the West Indies at all events the 
thrifty and perseverant habits of the Indian 
immigrant have had an educative effect, per- 
ceptible though gradual, on those among 
whom he has come to live, and that his ex- 
ample and his competition have introduced 
new habits of industry, and improved methods 
of agriculture ” Thus Sir H H Johnston 
has witnessed that the Indian would do a 
great deal towards improving African agricul- 
ture, for the African as a race has no idea 
for the use of manure , the Indian is the 
reverse. He is extraordinarily economical 


about land, and will teach the native a 
good deal in that way Rice cultivation, 
for instance, was introduced in British 
Guiana by the Indians , and the instance 
can be repeated all over Africa The report 
continues “It is, moreover, generally ad- 
mitted that the majority of the Indians who 
remained in the colony after expiration of 
their indentures, either as small proprietors 
or as free labourers, prove a valuable addition 
to the population, and that in the second 
and third generations many inhabitants of 
Indian extraction become men of considerable 
property and attainments Those who turn to 
other forms of employment, whether with 
greater or less success, are also recognised as 
useful in supplying various needs rendering 
services from which the other elements of 
population are more or less averse In Fiji a 
certain amount of jealousy of the remarkable 
success of Indian traders appears to be felt 
among the European population, and the same 
feeling no doubt exists in the East Africa 
Protectorate ” The subsequent history of the 
gradual adoption of unworthy and degrading 
subterfuges to discourage Indian emigration 
need not be recounted About this Lord 
Curzon said m course of a speech in the 
House of Lords, February 4, 1908 — “We send 
him (1 e , the cooH) to a colony which he en- 
riches by his labour, and then society here 
appears to turn round on him as if he were a 
pariah dog He is penalised there, not for his 
vices but for his virtues It is because he is a 
sober, industrious, frugal and saving man that 
he IS such a formidable economic danger m 
the situation And then the Indian remembers 
that at any rate in a large number of cases he 
has fought for the British Empire in South 
Africa and that it was largely owing to his 
efforts that Natal was saved ” 

Unsettled Problems of Imported 
Labour 

The principle of competition, indeed, 
breaks down in such a tangle of political 
and economic interests The argument 
that IS usually advanced is that the higher 
standard of consumption must be maintained 
at any cost in tie interests of stock improve- 
ment for social and moral reasons These 
non-economic considerations are no doubt 
legitimate and fundamental But a commu- 
nity of larger consumption and greater quanti- 
tative production is not necessarily a desir- 
able community, for it may mean wasteful 
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consumers and joyless mechanical producers 
What IS essential is (i) in an economic 
sense the surplus productivity and not the 
scale of productivity or of consumption as such 
and (3) in a more comprehensive point of view 
including economic as well as ethical consider- 
ations, the surplus production of value m 
terms of happiness, qualitative as well as quan- 
titative In considering the economic surplus, 
any natural advantages of a tropical or semi- 
tropical people in store of calories, in the dark 
pigmentation of the skin and ins regarded as 
a protection against heat, light, and actinic 
rays, or in continuous discharges of cell energy 
though at a slower rate, in the adaptative 
distribution of sebaceous or other secretive 
glands, in lower level of proteid metabolism 
for the maintenance of health and efficiency, or 
it may be other forms of adaptation to the soil 
and climate, must be counted in its favour no 
less than there must be reckoned, on the other 
side, the advantages of inhabitants of tempe- 
rate or cold climates in respect of physical 
hardihood and length of life, a toned up con- 
stitution, with capacity for spurts and explo- 
sive cell-discharges often due to a higher 
nitrogenous diet, resulting in high-pressure 
short-time work of a concentrated and strenu- 
ous character A credit and debit account is 
not so very easy if we proceed to judge by 
whole circles of latitude and longitude, the more 
so as different stocks vary in powers of acclima- 
tisation (including'immunisation from disease), 
natural as well as acquired For example, as a 
rule tropical and semi-tropical people stand 
cold climates better than inhabitants of the 
latter bear the tropical heat, and this for 
physiological reasons But the whole subject 
of acclimatisation has to be scientifically 
investigated from the economist’s point of view 
and it will be the business of comparative 
economics to apply the conclusions that may 
be established by such an investigation 
The proneness to certain diseases has 
been well known to be a serious obstacle 
to the white man’s expansion in tropical 
and semi-tropical regions Sometimes it 
is brain-trouble as in Uganda, sometimes 
enteric as in India and brain-trouble too 
or sometimes dysentery as in Ceylon And 
geophagy in its civilised form is as great 
a scourage as the Negro’s trypanosome The 
capacity for resisting specific climatic changes 
should be investigated for each of the migra- 
ting and colonising races Comparative eco- 
nomics must then apply the conclusions which 


rest upon the mote fundamental basis of 
ethnological and geographical fact rather 
than upon political status or stages of econo- 
mic development Broadly speaking, the 
unsuitability of climate or the presence of a 
large and settled population ought to mark 
the limits of an economic exploitation by the 
white population, while the exploitation of 
sparsely populated and entirely undeveloped 
countries, such as vast areas in Mesopotamia, 
Natal, Central and East Africa, Central 
Australia, the interior of British Guiana, and 
of Borneo and New Guinea, should be left to 
those Asiatics or Polynesians that are migra- 
tory and colonising and are well-adapted to a 
permanent establishment for climatic and other 
reasons 

Differential Conditions 
Affecting Wages 

A cognate consideration of even greater 
significance is that there are, as we have seen, 
different levels of efficient metabolism in 
different regions and among different ethnic 
stocks, and that consequently the physio- 
logical condition of wages involved in 
recuperation and efficient subsistence which 
thus vanes in different stocks must be 
regarded as giving rise to differential natural 
advantages as between stock and stock, which 
are governing factors of the economic conflict 
between the economic types and economic 
regions An artificial raising of the standard 
of wages in the torrid zone due to a fancied 
physiological demand of the white labourer is 
as much a case of wasteful and unproductive 
consumptions as an artificial depression of the 
standrad m cold climates by tropical 
immigrants is an instance of inefficient sub- 
sistence 

Short-sighted Colonial Policies 

The key to the solution of this vexed inter- 
racial and inter-regional economic conflict is to 
be found only in comparative economics Ap- 
pealing to the gospel of free and open competi- 
tion for purposes of exploitation and wielding 
a two-handed engine which by the right hand 
forces the door open for the Westerner in the 
East and by the left hand shuts it forcibly 
against the Easterner in the West is not quite 
worthy of those who claim to be in the 
vanguard of civilisation The gospel of the 
Super-man and the Super-race to inherit the 
earth and enjoy the fruits thereof, which 
would alone justify this course would bring 
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the world to a greater crisis than the recent 
Armageddon 

Ring-fences have been put round Australia, 
and Canada, South Africa and New Zealand , 
the discrimination has already proved to be a 
‘source of great irritation and, in the case of 
South and East Africa, even the most level- 
headed men hold the strongest opinion as to 
the unwisdom of the displacement of local 
indigenous labour under the circumstances of 
the case and the inequity of the regulations 
that have been passed imposing a colour bar 
against Indians About “ the white Australia” 
I cite an American witness “ Australia is 
following a policy that ignores to some extent 
natural and economic laws The government 
would redeem a virgin and tropical wilderness 
by Saxon labour and domicile within the 
torrid zone a race of workers whose physio- 
logical adjustments have fitted them for 
colder climates But Australia must meet 
the facts that tropical industries are 
at present conducted by processes re 
quiring cheap labour and that world-wide 
competition, from which no country can 
escape, has fixed the wage of the labourer in 
the torrid zone far below that required by 
Caucasian workers The fringe of continent 
which the Commonwealth possesses, bending 
far north toward the equator, still awaits the 
pioneer. As its capacities are tested and its 
resources advertised, the demand for its 
development will become more insistent ” 
Indeed, the growing demand that the modern 
world makes on the special products of the 
tropics — sugar, tea, cocoa, tobacco, caoutchouc, 
cotton, etc — is so exigent, that international 
economy and justice would insist, as compara- 
tive economics seeks to do, that no nation can 
lock up in perpetual reserve large tracts of 
productive territory 

The Impolicy of Colonial Colour 
Prejudice 

To neglect material resources is to forfeit 
them A very large part of the island conti- 
nent IS not even explored, but recent explora- 
tion seems to show that the interior of the 
continent is not such a desert waste as it has 
often been described to be. Exploration on 
a great scale in urgently needed The whole 
island must be opened up by transcontinental 
railways and the rainless districts be supplied 
with water under all conditions But the 
population of Australia is yet small It is 
settled only upon the outer nm. Indeed, even 


the outer nm is not settled, as, for example, 
IS shown by the condition of the northern 
territory The total population of Australia 
was only 4^ millions, against the 312 millions 
of India, which does not very greatly exceed 
Australia in size These figures will explain 
the reason why the West Australian premier 
stated that Australia must either settle her 
unoccupied territories or she will be deprived 
of them * Again, the distribution of popula- 
tion IS not equable at all, and the evils have 
gone far of congested town life and deserted 
rural districts. 

A comprehensive transcontinental scheme 
of railways and irrigation, however, cannot 
be undertaken until population has grown 
considerably and much more wealth than now 
exists accumulates But the “White Australia” 
policy checks the settlement and cultivation 
of Australia, which would be immensely 
expedited if the people w'ere willing to admit 
coloured labourers The sugar industry m 
Queensland was founded and carried to 
prosperity by the employment of indentured 
coloured labourers, and at one time it seemed 
probable that the extremely hot parts — that 
IS the northern portion — where there are 
exceedingly few whites and very probably 
always will be very few whites, would be 
largely populated by coloured people 
Opinion, however, has now entirely declared 
against that, and the labourers on the sugar 
estates are being gradually got rid of. 
Indeed, the decision goes very much farther 
It IS that the coloured people of all races and 
all stages of civilisation are to be excluded, 
The decision, in fact, excludes both Indian? 
and Japanese 

For the present Japan is busily engaged 
in Japanising Korea and in colonising 
Hokkaido , yet she is feeling very much the 
need of new outlets for her surpuls popula- 
tion Japan with her meagre territorial extent 
and rapidly growing trade and population 
regards as an insult the exclusion of her 
people from a British territory Will the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, then, be able to 
continue if this policy is maintained ? Nay 
more, is it not possible that Japanese feeling 
may become anti-British if the Japanese, in 
spite of their active co-operation in the great 
war, are branded as undesirable settlers with 
many other Asian peoples and must be 
excluded altogether from Australia, New 

* Lloyd— Theory of Distribution and Consumption, 
Chapter XLII. 
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Zealand, Canada and from the United States ? 
In India also there is strong feeling because 
of the exclusion of Indians from the self- 
governing portions of the British Empire, and 
from the United States of America At 
present the feeling is especially against exclu- 
sion from South and East Africa, because 
Africa has been a land of settlement for 
Indians from time immemorial, and because, 
owing to the gold mines and the recruitment 
of coolis from India, there had grown up a 
very considerable Indian settlement The 
co-operation of Japan and India and of the 
component parts of the British Empire in the 
battlefields of Europe and Asia has spelt the 
death of an exclusive policy which has hither- 
to been regarded as an insult as w'ell as a 
grievance In the South African war it was 
decided that no coloured man of any kind was 
to take part in it — even Indian soldiers of the 
Crown were to be excluded This policy wms 
abandoned in the European war, and thus it 
will be altogether wrong and inconsistent to 
allow the colour prejudice to stand against 
the equitable settlement of the post-war 
problems of emigration and tropical recon- 
struction, apart from the fact that the colour 
prejudice cannot commend itself to the moral 
sense of civilised humanity and is incompa- 
tible with the lasting peace of the world and 
the harmonious development of its resources 
in men and raw materials India could send 
her troops to the front at the time of the 
Empire’s greatest need, when South Africa, 
where Indians have received a singularly 
Ignoble treatment, not only could not send 
any aid but was causing grave anxiety as the 
centre of a formidable rebellion It is inevi- 
table that the policy of South Africa and the 
wrongs done to Indians who are immigrants 
and who have already settled must go 
Similarly, the services rendered by Japan in 
the war must imply the definite abandonment 
of the attitude of suspicion towards and 
distrust of Japan manifest m Canada and 
Australasia The great response made by 
India and Japan to the necessities of the war 
situation renders it obvious that the claims of 
the Indian and Japanese labourer, capitalist 
or trader within the limits at least of the 
British Empire must be recognised in return , 
and unless the right of free and undisputed 
entry is acceded to them, one great advantage 
of the war in facilitating the progress towards 
the consolidation of the smaller federation 
called the British Empire will be lost Of 


course, the introduction of aliens, whose 
wages must be lower owing to then temper- 
ate habits and their abstention from beef and 
beer, must not be allowmd to bring about 
economic smcide , thus, protective measures 
should be adopted, but not of the unworthy 
type which have hitherto received the sanction 
or even encouragement of the Imperial 
government 

Beginning of Imperial Reciprochy 

The Imperial Conference accepted in 1917 
the principle of reciprocity of treatment 
between India and the Dominions, and recog- 
nised the right of the Government of India to 
enact laws which shall have the effect of 
subjecting British citizens to the same condi- 
tions in visiting India as those imposed on 
Indians desiring to visit the mother country 
In the League of Nations, of which the British 
Empire is said to be but a precursor, many 
an old colonial interest and prejudice will 
have to gi^e way to a more liberal conception 
of the rights and interests of the component 
parts of the Empire 

United States Exclusion Poi icy, 

As regards other powers in the West, the 
United States have excluded the Chinese 
from their shores by special enactments of 
Congress The Japanese labourers since 
1907 have also been kept at arm’s length by 
an informal agreement between Washington 
and Tokyo popularly called the “gentleman’s 
agreement ” The circle of exclusion has been 
deepened and widened by an aibitrary 
geographical boundar) line fixed by the Immi- 
gration Law of the United States, 1917, which 
prohibits from entrance into United States 
the people of India, Indo-Chma, Siam, New 
Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, but wdiich 
leaves untouched the people of Africa, the 
greater part of Arabia, Turkey, Persia, 
Northern Asian regions as w'ell as the 
Philippine Islands To include 01 exclude 
peoples by means of a line on the map is at 
once arbitrary and unreasonable Japan has 
all along vigorously protested against the 
exclusion law of 1917 and secured changes to 
suit her Both in America and the British 
Colonies the few Japanese that are permitted 
to live have to submit to vexatious restrictions 
in regard to land and therefore aie depmed 
of full liberty in regard to natural develop- 
ment and prosperity At the Peace Con- 
ference her demand was pressed more vigor- 
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ously than ever that racial discriminations 
and restrictions should not be practised 
any more and be dropped forthwith The 
time has indeed certainly come when race 
or colour prejudice should not stand in the 
way of an equitable, scientific and consistent 
arrangement regarding the inter-national and 
inter-reglonal distribution of labour and 
industry for the efficient utilisation of the 
world’s resources in labour and raw materials. 
Scientific humanitarianism ought to forestall 
in every field the operation of force and 
the mignt of arms in the solution of 
the vexed problem of oriental migration*" 
Enlarging the markets and spheres of 
influence by every possible means in the Far 
East, and denying economic opportunities and 
legitimate rights to the Asians in the West, 
are at once harmful and invidious and have 
raised difficult issues which should be solved 
sooner or later So long as racial discrimina- 
tory treatment in international intercourse 
persists, all peace conferences, leagues and 
federations will be as houses built on sands 
and no true peace can be hoped for 

Towards Economic Federation 

The economic federation, of which we shall 
presently speak, will govern the distribution 
of labour and the utilisation of natural resour- 
ces on the surface of the globe so as to yield 
the maximum service for mankind at large 
while affording opportunities of vital deve- 
lopment to every particular people or region 
in and through that service Such a federal 

* Even among the Japanese themselves, writes a 
Japanese publicist, there is a good deal of divergence 
between popular and official opinion on such questions 
What the ruling classes would like is to have Japan 
given a free hand in East Asia in return for her with- 
drawal of all demand for unrestricted emigration in 
English-speaking lands, which is possibly the real 
meaning of the request tor a Monroe doctrine for Asia 
But the masses of Japanese, whose poverty looks out 
on the high wages of British and American labour with 
envy, do not want to be turned towards China, Korea 
and Siberia as prospective emigration fields Obviously 
It will take the Japanese centuries to become inured 
to the northern winter They naturally prefer the 
warmer and richer labour regions of the Pacific , they 
yearn for a semi-tropical clime like California or North 
Australia and the islands of the Pacific Consequently 
if fate drove them northwards, their progress might 
indefinitely be stayed, as witness the effect on the 
yellow races of Russia and North America But official 
policy pays little heed to science or anthropology It 
has to vmrk in the direction of least resistance, and is 
convinced that a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush 


policy will make the Australian void and the 
African wilderness as much of an economic 
impossibility as a vacuum in nature Nature 
abhors a vacuum in every sense And the 
federal distribution of industries, labour and 
capital among different peoples and regions 
for the maximum utilisation of material human 
resources has been brought to our very 
doors as a pressing practical problem 
requiring solution immediately after the 
war, and though at first such an under- 
standing may be confined to imperial econo- 
mic unions and zollvereins separated from 
one another, this cannot be final but must lead 
on to an economic federation of the world 
which may come even earlier than the League 
of Nations or the World-State 

Race Reconciliation through 
Federation 

But racial antagonisms die hard These 
exclusive tendencies have erected tariff 
walls and propose to build up close commer- 
cial leagues and zollvereins in the near future 
The herd instinct, as we have seen, has been 
the mother of many an experiment in social 
grouping and solidarity, but one of its more 
early manifestations— the animal instinct of 
preying in packs and herds— has died hard, 
and is now apt to be resuscitated as a 
ghost that stalks abroad in the highways 
of commercial exploitation and international 
tariff warfare The reconciliation of the 
conflicting inter-racial claims must be sought, 
as the new science of comparative economics 
goes to show, in an economic federation of 
humanity based on the claims of each econo-* 
mic type or region which has evolved by 
mutual adaptation of its stock and clime, and 
will so continue to evolve along its own lines. 
Such a natural adaptation can alone secure 
to every progressive type or race, — ^given only 
free opportunities for economic growth, self- 
expression and the pursuit of its own scheme 
of life values, — the highest surplus produc- 
tivity in an economic sense and the highest 
surplus production of human and social 
values in terms of happiness, qualitative 
as well as quantitative Comparative econo- 
mics, however, furnishes no foundation fof 
the exclusive and mutually hostile deli- 
mitation of economic regions or for eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency or self-centerdness, 
because, more than any other economic 
system or method, comparative economics 
emphasises the mutual interdependence and 
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complementariness of the various divisions 
and zones of the world, which but represent 
and embody the physical and psychical phases 
of one great order 


Unfolding of World Economics 


The physical and biological unity of the 
earth as embracing different geological, 
botanical and zoological regions and zones, 
and the psychical unity of man as embracing 
different racial temperaments and ethnic 
values, have made human history one, though 
it IS a web of diverse threads and diverse 
colours , and, similarly, the history of 
man’s economic activity, both in the uti- 
lisation of natural resources and the con- 
struction of economic structures and orga- 
nisations, shows the same phenomenon of 
one broad dynamic movement comprehend- 
ing diverse or multilinear series in diverse 
economic regions and zones There has been 
an iron and steel age, for example, followed 
throughout the world bys team and now by elec- 
tricity There has also been an age of guilds 
and factories followed by an age of trade- 
unions and combines, of co-operative and 
communalistic experiments Consumption is 
following the same general trend amongst 
thriving peoples throughout the world From 
material and sensuous to intellectual and 


social wants, the progressive expansion anc 
deepening of wants show the unfolding of s 
common pattern In exchange also there has 
been the regime of barter and industrial eco- 
nomy, followed by money and exchange 
economy with developments of banking and 
credit, and similar other forms and structures 
throughout the world In relation to land, 
there has been an evolution from communal 
to individual ownership, and then from peasant 
proprietorship to the feudal system or other 
type of landlordism, or again from the 
village to the city,— an evolution which is now 
turning its course towards experiments in 
state or communalistic ownership and towards 
the garden city, implying the ruralisation of 
the city and the urbanisation of the village 
And yet it is only through specific adaptation 
and regional differentiation, based upon the 
special and distinctive natural resources 
as well as human gifts of different regions 
and stocks, that the general course of econo- 
mic evolution can accomplish itself, It is for 
this reason that the loss or suppression of any 
prticular thoroughbred economic type, which 
has been the historic expression of the needs 


and instincts, of the physiognomy of any great 
people or culture, must mean a disruption or 
a solution of continuity in the body economic 
of man and inflict loss on humanity as a 
whole The recuperative processes of econo- 
mic evolution would slowly re-evolve, with 
proper modifications, the economic type 
which the particular geographical and cultural 
environment requires for progressive adapta- 
tion, and thus painfully heal the wound m the 
centuries to come Every such region or type 
has a place of its own which none other can 
fill in the human economy, and it must utilise 
to the full its natural products and human 
potentialities for its own maintenace and 
development as well as for the service of the 
world at large A world scheme of the distribu- 
tion of the products necessitates an inter- 
national division of labour and distribution of 
occupations The economic conflict can never 
be solved by trusting to narrow protectionism 
or to blind competition for a sound scientific 
geographical distribution of industries and 
manufactures With an economic federation 
of the world when the various states and 
regions will be organised in the pursuit of the 
common good of humanity as a particular 
national economy is now organised for the 
fulness and enrichment of the national life, 
the delimitation of production and consump- 
tion by tariff w alls and exclusive monopolies 
of commercial rights and privileges will 
come to be regarded as a blind, haphazard 
and wasteful method which destroys the 
patrimony of the race and reduces the fund 
of enjoyment for each and for all As we have 
seen in discussing social utility and social 
consumption the fundamental principle of 
such utility and consumption is that the 
enjoyment is multiplied in the sharing 
of It And this will apply not merely to 
social utility in the sphere of congregate 
individual life but also to social utility m 
the congregate life of nations, or m inter- 
national life and consumption It is thus 
an imperative demand of social consumption 
that different peoples and nations help one 
another in the creation and increase of com- 
mon values for common disinterested enjoy- 
ment This is the verdict of the science of 
economics building on the bed-rock of physi- 
cal and physiological fact, and the statification 
and distribution of human instincts and social 
values worked up in multiform regional types 
and orders in the economic evolution of the 
race Neither the abstract doctnnarianism 
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of an a priori deductive economics, from 
Ricardo and Mill to Marshall and Pigou nor 
the equally abstract classifications of a self- 
styled historical school, from the empiricism 
of Vico and Montesquieu to the nationalism 
of List and Roscher , neither the law of nature, 
nor the law of nations , neither the arbitrary 
conventions of international jurists, nor the 
pacific gospel of an international credit or 
commerce , neither the feverish hope of a 
hungSr-born socialism, nor the siren lure of 
commercial leagues or zollvereins, will make 
for a permanent settlement of a world dis- 
tracted by the conflicting claims of armed 
hostile camps into which the nations stand 
divided to-day The problems of a scientific 
civilisation cannot be solved without a recourse 


to the methods of science It is only the 
new vision of a cosmic humanism re-ieadmg 
the story of man^s life and of man’s history 
on earth and building on a scientific study 
of the biological and sociological forces 
which have been the originating conditions 
of the great historical types and regional 
cultures that can hope to grapple successfully 
with the vexed problems of inter-racial and 
mter-regional conflict, and direct and control 
the course of inter-racial co-operation and 
conscious organised selection m the evolution 
of a universal humanity 

This IS a chapter from the author’s forthcoming 
work, “Principles of Comparative Economics’^ to be 
published by P S King &: Son 

Rabhakamal MukbrjEa. 
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I Cashmere Three Weeks in a House boat 
By A Petrocockino^ F R G S ^ (Longmans Green &' 
Co , 6s net ) 

Even the restless spirit of Shelley’s Alastor found 
some peace in the beautiful valley of Cashmere 

Till in the vale of Cashrrtere, far within 

Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 
Beneath the hollow rocks a natural power, 

Beside a sparkling rivulet he stretched 
His languid limbs 

It IS no wonder that this beauty-spot of the earth of 
which India may well be proud, has attracted through 
the centuries, the attention of the poet and the Ro- 
mance writer and the tourist and the holiday maker 
Within the last few decades numerous descriptive 
sketches and guide-books have appeared on this part 
of our land and Mr Petrocockino adds a very useful 
contribution to this mass of literature The book is 
just what its title indicates and no more, Three 
Weeks m a Houseboat, giving a detailed description 
of life m the house-boat in the course of the writer’s 
holiday in that haven of peace, away from the turmoil 
of life on the plains He does not cater to the student 
of aesthetics and go into raptures over its beautiful 
natural scenery or burst into poetry with Moore 

Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

W ith its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 

Its temples and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wa\e 

His IS the humbler role of a guide to the traveller, 
giving him such information as will help him to make 
his journey m comfort and such warnings as may prove 
useful to him in avoiding some of the experiences he 
himself has had As for beauties of natural scenery, 
and memorials of antiquity scattered over the land, he 


does make mention of them in brief, but without ob- 
truding himself on your attention, especially as he 
expects you to see them with your own eyes, when 
you make up your mind to visit the country and not 
be content with looking through the spectacles of books* 
There is no attempt at writing m the manner of 
Ruskin’s glowing descriptions of Alpine scenery, the 
volume IS nearer an ampler model of the guide books 
of Baedeker and Murray The august royal perso-^ 
nages of Kalhana’s Rajatkarangim are not paraded 
on its Stage, nor do we behold the shadow of the 
Moghul Emperors who revelled there in summer with 
the dark-eyed beauties of their harem, but who will 
say that the book is not useful ? In fact, it is of much 
greater use to the traveller than many a literary ap- 
preciation of Kashmir we have had, one or two of 
them appearing this very season You are told exact- 
ly where to engage your boat and servants , how to 
deal with the pedlars and hawkers who will swarm 
round you , what it will cost per month on the average 
to live m Cashmere and so on You are warned that 
when you write or telegraph to Srinagar you must 
add 'Cashmere,’ as there are other Snnagars in India 
and that you must carry a supply of the most essential 
medicines with you, as chemists are available only 
at Srinagar and possibly at Gulmarg but not up country, 
These may appear trifles, but the neglect of any one 
of such precautions might easily spoil the most pleas- 
ant of holidays A number of beautiful illustrations 
enhance the value of the book and the book must be 
considered a marvel of cheapness m these days of 
costly publications We have no doubt that the 
volume will, as the writer hopes, induce at least some 
of its readers to take a trip they will never regret 

II Songs of the Sea By C R Das ani Auro^ 
bindo Ghose ( Ganesh & Co , Madras^ Re i ) 
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We extend a specially cordial welcome to this 
volume of verse for more than one reason Sea-scape 
has not till now been a favoured subject in Indian 
literature and here is a whole volume of Sea-Songs 
from a modern Indian language Indian politicians 
have not shown much width and catholicity of 
intellectual taste, have not- taken kindly to literary 
pursuits and have practically confined themselves to 
the dust and heat of politics besides pursuing their 
own professions, but here is a busy lawyer and politi- 
cian finding time and inclination to court the Muse of 
Song Difference of vernacular language unfortu- 
nately prevents the people of one province of India 
from getting into touch with the best that is being 
written elsewhere, but here is the Sagar^Sangit of 
Mr C R Das translated from the original and made 
accessible even to those unacquainted with the Bengali 
language The present writer remembers the wistful 
eyes with which he looked years ago at the sumptuous 
Bengali edition of the poems with its fine printing and 
profuse illustrations seeking satisfaction in the mere 
azure borders of some of the pages These are 
reasons enough to make the work of IVIr Dass of 
special interest to the Indian reader and added to it 
IS the great distinction of his finding such a consum- 
mate master of English verse and expression as Mr 
Aurobindo Ghose as his translator— himself doing the 
poems into the now fashionable prose poetry There 
IS probably an element of redundancy in this double 
translation found within the covers of a single volume 
but the work is distinctly good in both parts, Mr Das’ 
version not lacking at all m felicity of expression, while 
there is also naturally a high degree of faithfulness 
m It It would at the same time be probably a pity if 
the Songs of the Sea were not even in ordinary metre 
in their English form and the reader is glad to reach 
such fine renderings by Mr Aurobindo Ghose as 

0 thou unhoped for elusive wonder of the skies, 
Stand still one moment I will lead thee and bind 
With music to the chambers of my mind 
Behold how calm to-day this sea before me lies 
And quivering with what tremulous heart of dreams 
In the pale glimmer of the faint moonbeams* 

With the pure strain of my full voiceless heart 
Some rhythm of the rhythmless, some part 

Of thee I would weave to day, with living harmonies 
Peopling the solitude I am within 

Wilt thou not here abide on that vast scene, 

Thou whose vague raiment edged with dream 

haunts us and flees, 

Fulfilled in an eternal quiet like the seas ^ 

It is possible to find fault at least with one of the 
■'rhymes m the piece, and there are similar weaknesses 
elsewhere, but the verse maintains a fairly high degree 
of merit throughout and the rendering deserves 
praise especially remembering it is a translation The 
verse of Swnnburne, more than that of any other poet, 
will come into the mind of the student of English poetry 
at the mention of bea Songs and it is interesting to 
contrast the fierce energy of the Western poet with the 
serene and mellowed spirituality suggested te this 
Indian even by the restless image of the sea— it is its 
depth and mystery that appeal to him more than its 
boisterous exterior and here is the consequence, felt m 
the very presence of the roaring wave 

A hundred strains of soundless music he awake 
And the eternal silence of a thousand songs, 


I hear the unspoken message of every sound, 

I feel the heart unsung of every song 

III Sea-Change By J H Cousins (Ganesh 
and Co , Madias i2 as ) 

When the time comes for taking a comprehensive 
survey of the present I rislT school of verse associated 
with W B Yeats and others, the literary chronicler 
will have to pursue the activities of one of its members 
to southern India, where he has found a second home 
We refer to Mr J H Cousins whose work had receiv- 
ed recognition even before he came to India a few 
years back, at least to the extent of being included in 
the Dublin Book of Irish Veise, and who has publish- 
ed several additional works of poetry since coming to 
India After The Gailand of Lifcy The Ode to Truths 
Moulted Feothei s 2 indL iht King s IFz/e, we have now 
Sea-Change, the last one being inspired in the main 
by his recent trip to Japan We recognise most of 
the elements of his earlier works in these pages and 
it would not be altogether correct to say that his 
verse has "'suffered a sea-change” though the Shakes- 
pearean quotation is even chosen as the motto of the 
book, but Mr Cousins will undoubtedly add to his 
reputation by these pages A certain want of clearness 
ofvriting, subjective as well as objective, an over- 
readiness to connect the description of every pheno- 
menon of external nature with the great mysteries of 
life and an undue anxiety to be mystic have been 
the unfortunate weaknesses of some of the members 
of the Irish schools and it would not be difficult to 
illustrate these from the verse of Mr Cousins even as 
thus modified by the sea-change We do not envy 
‘man’s high privilege’ as described in the somewhat 
tortuous and complicated picture 

FLOAT 

On yet unsprouted pinions of the Soul 
About life's hidden pole , 

And thou bestride life’s dim circumference 
Till life and we and thou go hence 
At a deep inward Call 1 

We would hesitate to unravel the passage to any 
earnest student of poetry , nor would we fancy the 
consummation 

Lo ' at the ultimate Bacchanal 
A festive cosmic Lip 
Shall happily take shape 
From man’s ripe, rounded grape 

But seriously, we would like to know if the way 
of poetry lies m the following direction 

Three white eagles looked at me 
From a tall palmyra tree. 

That was all ' 

Though the poet affords some compensation for 
this kind of plainness by hastening to tell us m the 
very same poem 

But suddenly 

I went dark with lightning glaring 
In my head 

But it IS fair to remember that the same volume 
contains even such Dantesque verse as these lines 
on the volcano Asamayama 

Asamayama lifts a quivering lip 

And breathes his heart’s wild hell m heaven’s face , 
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Old angers round his mouth have left their trace, 

Chained passion shakes him like a labouring whip 

And scars his flesh, that falls from humble grace, 

Vexed that his unrepentant pride’s red mace 

Calls ash and cinders only to his scrip 

IV My Recollections of Bombay, 1860-1875 
By Sir D E Wacha (The India Netjospaper Co , Ltd , 

Rs 3 l-) 

Rudyard Kipplmg does not suffer from any excess 
of fondness for things Indian, but he is proud of his 
birth in the city of Bombay and has in his dedicatory 
lines to his Seuen Seas 

Surely in toil or fray 
Under an alien sky, 

Comfort It IS to say 

Of no mean city am I , 

Neither by service nor fee 
Come I to mine estate, — 

Mother of cities to me, 

For I was born m her gate, 
Between the palms and the sea, 

Where the world-end steamers wait 

How much more should be the fascination exercised 
by the city on a veteran Indian born and brought up in 
its surroundings and having to his credit distinguished 
CIVIC work in the place extending over nearly 
half a century Sir Dinshaw narrates the story of 
the development of the great city from the times 
he began to know it well, when the mail came trom 
England once in two months and there was no 
time fixed even for inlatd postal clearances and 
deliveries, the streets were lighted with dim oil-lamps 
and bhisties drew water from wells on the way-side 
for all the needs of the city The account will be read 
with interest not only by the residents of Bombay and 
those associated with the city, but even by the general 
reader as a vivid account of the development of a 
great modern centre of urban life Every little parish 
m England has got its history explored by the diligent 
student and here is yet another branch of patriotic 
research in which very little has been done as yet in 
this country We hope Sir Dinshaw will continue the 
account in later volumes and do for the city what Col 
Love’s Emagnificent senes of volumes on the Vestiges 
of Old Madias have done for the Southern Capital 
and m a smaller measure Mr Busteed and others for 
Calcutta Here is work well- worthy of emulation by the 
younger generation of our educated contrymen 

P Seshadri 

The Moral Drama of the World By Amhtca 
Charan Miha^ M A, Assistant Prof esor of Philoso- 
phy^ Calrutfa University Published by J C Gho^e 
for S K Lahtri df Co Calcutta iPp loi Price Re 1-8 

The author has "tried to present before the reader 
a perspective of the world from the moral standpoint 
as distiguished from other perspectives from other 
standpoints 

The book is divided into three parts, each part 
being subdivided into three chapters. The first part 
which is called Tntroduction^ discusses the following 
subjects — ( 1 ) The world as a systematic whole , 
{ 11 ) Fact and Fiction , and ( m ) Place of man in 
the Universe 

The name of the second part is "Conditions of 
Human Life,” and it contains three parts under the 


following heads — (iv ) Physical conditions, ( v ) Mental 
conditions and ( vi ) Moral conditions 

The name of the third part is "The Moral Adminis- 
tration of the World” which is the principal topic of 
the book In this book the author discusses the 
following subjects — The Moral Constitution of Man 
( chap vii ) , The Environment ( chap viii ) , and 
Metaphysical Implication of Moral Administration 
( e g , Faith in the Super-sensuous, Theism and 
Pantheism, Future Life, etc ) 

The book is meant for the general reader and is 
written in a simple non- technical language The book 
is well written and well illustrated by apt poetical 
quotations It is recommended to the general reader 

The Organisation and Curricula of Schools 
By W G Sleight^ M A Liit Published by Edward 
Arnold {Agents Longmans^ Green & Co ) Fp 26^ 
Price 6 s 

This volume belongs to the Modern Educator’s 
Library edited by Prof A A Cock 

The book contains an introduction and 13 chapters 
under the following headings — ( 1 ) Elementary 
Education ( 11 ) Higher Education ( 111 ) Buildings, 
Furniture and Equipment ( iv ) Principles of the 
Curriculum — Elementary Schools ( v ) The Curri- 
culum-Elementary ( VI ) The Flexible Curriculum 
( vii ) & ( viii ) Curricula of Secondary Schools ( ix ) 
The Elementary School-Time-Tables ( \ ) Other 
Elements of School Organisation ( \i ) School Govern- 
ment (5^11) Other Systems and lypes of Schools 
(xiii) Organisation and Curricula under the Act of 1918 
These are followed by Bibliography and Index 

The book is intended mainly for the teachers of 
England but it will prove useful to the teachers of our 
country also The chapters on the curricula and time- 
tables are very important and should be studied by our 
teachers and time-table constructors. 

A New Geography of the Madras Presidency, 
Mysore State and Coorg By C Momson^LL B 
Published by Messi s Macmillan Sf Co London Pp 82^ 
Demy quarto Price One Rupee 

There are 12 full page maps ( not coloured ) of 
the Presidency showing ( i ) physical features ( twice ) 

( 2 ) average rainfall, ( 3 ) irrigated areas and the rivers 
that water them, ( 4 ) chief crops and forested areas, 

( 5 ) distribution of population, ( 6 ) chief languages, 
( 7 ) the districts of the Presidency, ( 8 ) Railways, ( 9 ) 
the position of Mysore State and Coorg, their physical 
features, towns and railways ( twice ) ( 10 ) a bird’s 
eye view of Southern India , two blank maps and 
three smaller maps of India 

A very good Geography , fit to be introduced into 
the secondary schools of the Madras Presidency Strong- 
ly recommended We want similar Geographies of 
other provinces of India 

The Student’s Atlas of Indian History 
Published by Messis Macmillan & Co Demy quarto 
pp 16 Puce annas 12 

Contains 32 maps of India ( from Aryavarta m the 
Vedic age to India m 1920 ), 

A useful publication 

Book of the Great War By Emilie Fewster 
( vjith 4 C0I0U1 ed plates and 2g illustrations in the 
text ) Published by Messrs Longmans Gi een df Co, 

pp los 
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A brief and popular account of the Great War 
written m simple English 

Tpie Ethics of Martineau and Idealism By 
N C Mtikerjee, MA^ Fiofessoij Ewing Chnsiian 
College^ Allah ahad Fp gs 

For private circulation only 

The booklet contains five chapters, mz — ( i ) Marti- 
neau on the Object and Mode of Moral Judgment (ii) 
Idealism and the Conception of Law ( iii ) Is Marti- 
neau’s Ethics Individualistic ^ ( iv ) Martmeau’s 

View of Moral Freedom and Idealism ( v ) Idealism 
and the Validity of the Moral Ideal the good as self- 
contradictory In these chapters the author has tried 
to synthesise Idealism and Intuitiomsm 

Introduction to the Message of the XXth 
CENTURY By Panyam Narayan Goud^ M A j B Sc 
(Edin) Pi inted at the Bangaloi e Press ^ Mysore Road^ 
Bangalore city Pp 2g^ 

According to our author the Vedas are treatises 
on exact sciences Agni — oxygen , Vayu— hydrogen , 
Indra—electncity , Rudras — radiations from the 
radio-active matter , Aswins — the Cathode and Anode 
rays and so on ^ThtAswavtedha Yajna misinterpreted 
as the ^Horse sacrifice’ is no other than a grand 
exnenment in which X-ray bulb plays an important 
part” ( page 107 ) 

What has been discovered up to date, was, accord- 
ing to our author, discovered long long ago by the 
Vedic Rishis 

A Brief Narrative of India Under the Crown 
(1858 — 1918) By Piofessor A D Dhopeshwaiker^M A , 
LL B Puhhshed by Mr B J Vaswam^ Luxmi 
Lodge^ Garnkhatta^ Kaiacht 

A useful handbook for students , compiled from 
standard authors 

The Vedic Philosophy or an exposition op 

THE sacred and MYSTERIOUS MONOSYLLABLE ‘'Om” 
(kVM) By Hai anarayan ( Late Home Minister, 
Kashmir State) Published by the authoi , Omhara 
Cottage, Simla Pp XL!IIiA‘2r (Second edition, 
revised and enlarged ) Pi ice not known 

The book contains a long introduction ( pp I-— 
XLIII ) The remaining part of the book is divided 
into two parts In part i, there are 14 chapters The 
second part contains ( 1 ) The Mandukya Upanishad 
with a translation and a commentary in English, and 
( 11 ) extracts from other Upanishads bearing on the 
subject 

Our author finds traces of ''A U M” even m the 
Koran and the Old Testament 

The Heart of the Bhagavat-Gita (The Gaek- 
wad Series in Religion and Philosophy hi ) 
By Pandit Lingesh Mahabhagavat of Kurthoti, Ph D 
( now His Holiness Sn Vidya Sankar Bhaiati Swami, 
Jagadguru Sankaracharya of Karvir and Sankeshwai)^ 
Published by Pi ofessor A G Widgery, The College, 
Baroda Pp LI I I + 2 go Price Rupees two and annas 
four. 

The book contains (1) Foreword by (Sir) Dr S 
Subrahmanya Aiyar> LI D (11) Preface by Professor 
A G Widgery (111) The Heart of the Bhagavat 
Gita which contains the following Sections (i) Intro- 
ductory remarks. (2) The title ^'Bhagavat Gita”, (3) 


What IS the Bhagavat Gita (4) Vogasastra (3) The 
Ideal of the Gita (6) Karma Yoga (7) Dhyana 
Yoga (8) Jnana Yoga (9) Bhakti Yoga, followed 
by concluding remarks, Corrigenda and an Index of 
names 

The Heart of the Bhagavat Gita was accepted by 
the Oriental University of Washington, U S A , as a 
thesis for the Doctorate of Ph D 

The mam question discussed is--”Y hat is the value 
of the Gita as a guide to practical life The author 
says —"According to the Gita there are not two 
worlds -one of practical life and another of religious 
life— but there is one undivided life and the truths 
of philosophy and religion are to be felt and realised 
here or nowhere ” According to the author the Gita is 
a treatise on Frahma-Vidya and \oga , and Yoga 
IS an indispensable condition of attaining Brahma- 
Vidya The Yoga of Gita IS nothing hut ^eqaanimiif 
and "this difinition applies equally to Karma, Dhyana, 
Jnana and Bhakti ” 

"This Yoga of equanimity is not to be attained by 
taking refuge in a jungle from the vicissitudes of life and 
doing nothing useful It needs, no doubt, speaking from 
the standpoint of Dhyana Yoga retirement into solitude 
not with an aimless discontent but with the express 
object of investigating the most important problems 
of life Then again after the realization, the ideal 
wise man is described ( m the Gita ) as spending 
his life in the very midst of the world ” 

This pronouncement is very significant specially 
because it comes from the mouth of Jagadguru Tian- 
karacharya of Karvir and Sankeshwar 

The book is worth reading. 

Goods and Bads ( Outlines or a Philosophy 
OF Life) By Alban G Widgeiy, M A , Camhiidge, 
Professor of Philosophy and of Compai ative Study 
of Religions The College, Baioda (The Gaekwad 
Studies in Religion and Philosophy, XVI) Piih^ 
lished by the authoi Pp XXIV 18 Price Rs 5 , 

The book contains a preface (an open letter to His 
Highness Maharajah Sayaji Rao Gaekwad ), an in- 
troduction and Six chapters under the following heads 
(1) Physical Values, (ii) Intellectual Values, (111) 
Esthetic Values, (iv) Moral Values, (v) Religious 
Values, (vi) The Good Life its unity and its 
attainment 

This book contains the substance of a senes of 
talks and discussions with the Maharajah of Baroda 
It formed also the substance of a senes of public 
lectures delivered at the College, Baroda, in August 
and September, 1919 

The subtitle of the book is "Outlines of a Philoso- 
phy of Life” To general readers, the very word 
"Philosophy” IS a bugbear, but they need not be afraid 
The book is written in a clear non-technical language 
The book is confidently recommended even to non- 
philosophic readers who will find the book interesting 
and edifying 

The table of contents will be found very useful as 
it contains the summary of the principal sections 
of the book 

The Meaning and the Problem of Philosophy 
(Advaitic Series No t) By G R Maliam, M A 
Published by the Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, E Khandesh Pp 25 Price As 6 

According to the author there is no disinterested 
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knowledge ^'Our search after truth is always interest- 
ed and the greatest interest of man is his own Self 
The end of all philosophy is to seek to know this self 
“Advaitism rests upon the solid foundation — the 
Thing-m-itself which Kant posited in the world outside, 
but which Advaitism finds in the supreme Self of man, 
the Atman The path of knowledge cannot be 
replaced by devotion or action "All doing is in igno 
ranee and all seeking and searching is mere folly 
"Man becomes truly divine when he knows that he 
IS the Self that is pure knowledge itself, the very form 
of wholeness, completeness, myself-ness, blissfulness , 
for there is no ‘other’ there, no ‘not-self’ existing by 
Its side Activity and non-activity are idle terms here, 
there is no coming, no going, no doing, no non-doing 
The Self always remains where It is, pure and always 
Itself, doing does not draw It away nor non-doing 
brings It back " 

This is the doctrine of Sankara who based his 
philosophy on the Upanishads 

A Book of Prayers written for use in an 
Indian College P^ihhshed for private circulation 
by Messrs Das Gupta & Co , $4-3 College Street^ 
Calcutta Pp 1 18 

Prayer is a mental attitude of the ‘Pray er’ to- 
wards his God and this attitude may be translated into 
spoken or written language But the attitude is the 
principal thing The prayer which can be made to 
order li' e earthly goods, cannot be that attitude of the 
‘Pray-er ’ Even secular poems, if they are to be 
soulful, cannot be written for others The Poet writes, 
because he must write, because he cannot suppress his 
feelings, because he must give vent to his feelings 
His Poem is an outward expression of his inner 
feelings His Poem is primarily for his own self and 
secondarily for others So with prayer \ our prayer 
IS your attitude But it may be Ubeful to others 
Some may assume your attitude and some may really 
attain that state 

Most probably our author wrote those prayers for 
his own self and afterwards they were found to be useful 
to others also 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus Volume 
XXIVf Part t The Brahmt-vaivarta Puranam — 
Brahma and Pr ah iti Khandas (Nos 121-126, July 
to Dectmbe) , igig) Translated hy Rajendr anath Sen, 
M A, LL B, Published by S iid hi ndr anath Basu, 
at the Panini Office, Bhuhanes'wan Asr arni, Bahadur- 
ganj, Allahabad Pp vi-{-26g Price Rs 6 

Regarding tne age and authorship of the Puranas 
the translator writes — > 

* In the concluding portion of the first chapter of 
the Brahma Khanda,. it is distinctly stated that the 
Brahma Vaivarta Purana contains 18000 verses com- 
posed by V}asa Besides there is a preponderance 
of weight in favor of opinion attributing the author- 
ship of the 18 volumes of the Puranas to Vyasa , and 
to this view, I am prepared to subscribe w ith all my 
heart in consideration of the towering personality of 
the revered saint and versatility of his genius which 
IS admitted on all hands and tells its own tale It is 
therefore, clear that the Puranas must have been 
written about the same time as the Mahabharata and 
the Rrahma-Sutras ” 

But this opinion has been rejected by all competent 
authorities of modern times The Puranas could not 

Y 


have been written by the author of the Brahma 
Sutras or of the Mahabharata , nor could one man 
have written the eighteen Puranas holding divergent 
and contradictory opinions 

The translation of the book is readable 

Mahesh Chandra Ghosh 

A Book of Religious Instruction Comprising 
Extracts irom the Gita, the Gospel and the 
Quran Printed ay^d published by Messrs Das Gupta 
tf Co , Calcutta Pp, 128 

For the better understanding among the followers 
of the different religious persuations, it is necessary 
that they should drink at the fountain-heads of each 
othei’s religion The book under review gives without 
comment or criticism extracts from the three of the 
great religious books of the world, from which some 
idea can be formed of the religions promulgated by 
them While we are decidedly against the compulsory 
teaching of a particular religion in schools and 
colleges and hence cannot approve of the inclusion of 
the extracts from the Bible in the list of Text Books 
for the I A , I Sc , and B A Examinations of the 
Calcutta University, we feel no hesitation to recom- 
mend such a book for being prescribed a Text Book 
for schools and colleges It would have enhanced the 
value of the book, if it contained some extracts from 
the Jewish and Buddhist scriptures as well, say some 
portions of the Genesis, the Book of Job and the 
Psalms from the Old Testament and some portions of 
the Dammapada However the book as it stands is a 
useful handbook for all who are interested in Com- 
parative Religion As the extracts from the Gita, 
the Gospel and the Quran have been all taken from 
authentic translations it can be used without any 
hersitation by Hindus, Christians ind Muhammadans 
alike Paper and printing are excellent We only 
wish that the book had not the few typographical 
errors that have crept in The book has been very 
moderately priced at As 10 per copy 

Musha 

Not for Fools By H Dennis Bradley London, 
Grant Richards Ltd ig2o 

The author is a big London merchant, who has 
done his bit, by pecuniary contributions and otherwise, 
to bring the war to a successful issue The book is a 
collect'on of articles which were originally published 
in the I ondon press as advertisements, for the Press 
was so censor-ridden that it dare i not print his vigorous 
denunciations in any other shape The Defence of 
the Realm Act ( Dora ) comes m for the most frequent 
criticism ‘Freedom of Speech had been long dead , 
freedom of thought had been penalised ’ The 

censorship, food profiteering, ‘the extravagance and 
stupidity of autocratic bureaucracy’ also get their due 
meed of censure In fact the few years of bureaucratic 
control, which was almost necessary to organise the 
entire nation for production and prosecution of the 
war, were too much for the Britisher chafing under the 
galling restrictions imposed on his liberties 'The 
Bureaucacy controls everything, except its own 
obsession to control, which is uncontrollable the 
Bureaucracy has now grown into a co'ossal army, 
unproductive, inefficient, uncreative, incompetent, 
destructive, and a stupendous charge on the country 
They are never constructive and always destructive 
What we really need is a Bureaucrat Controller «♦«*.« 
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we do not smash the unlimited powei of the Bureau- 
cracy, It will smash us ” But because the East is 
East and West is West, the same Englishman, when 
he hears that India is growing restive under the all- 
pervading control of the vastest and most highly 
organised Bureaucracy that the world has ever known, 
breaks out into loud praise of the finest Civil Service 
in the world, and fancies that the Indians must be very 
peculiar indeed not to appreciate its virtues The 
writer wields a trenchant pen and he is very bitter 
against the old men, khe valiant tongue-fighters’ who 
talked bravely of fighting to ihe last man and were 
grimly determined ‘to pursue the struggle to the 
deaths of others,’ and feels keenly for the flower of 
the nation’s youth sacrificed at their bidding The 
book is illustrated with many designs treating rather 
freely of youth and love, which, now that the war is 
over, have come by their own 

For TTICTTS 

Diabetes Mellit us and its Dietetic Treat- 
ment By Dv B D Basil ^ IMS (Rettied) Eleventh 
Edition jg2o Pamni office^ Bahadui ganj^ Allahabad 
Fp 8 o 

The very fact of a medical book allowed no place 
m the sanctum sanctorum of a Text Book Committee, 
having gone through eleven editions m eleven years, 
shows its worth and popularity The importance of the 
sub]ect-matter under discourse may be gauzed by the 
declaration of certain Indian waters that the total 
mortality from diabetes in Calcutta is about lo per 
cent of the total mortality and that what gout is to 
the nobility of England, diabetes is to the aristocracy 
of India At a discussion on “Diabetes in the Tropics” 
Sir Havelock Charles observed “The lazy and indo- 
lent rich suffer— the overworked medical and legal 
practitioners are taxed with the scourge What is 
there in common between these classes ^ Simply in- 
digestion and its consequences The Calcutta climate 
and hustle even overthrow the Chinaman, here furnish- 
ing the exception to his so-called immunity from 
diabetes Worry of official life, lack of time for proper 
digestion and assimilation of food— these slowly but 
surely lead to the establishment of diabetes, when there 
exists a predisposition to it especially in those whose 
family history points to it ” Diabetes in India, accord- 
ing to Dr Basu, is sometimes caused by malaria, the 
affected spleen, a ductless gland, being chiefly responsi- 
ble He IS also of opinion that the disease is due to the 
poisoning of the digestive system brought about 
chiefly by errois in diet He traces the toxic symptoms 
to the bad quality of wheat and rice which form the 
staple articles of food in India Wheat suffers in quality 
owing to Its export m large quantity Sir George Watt, 
whom Dr Basu quotes, observed ‘Tor greed of the 
means to satisfy exotic desires of modeTn civilization, 
the people were being induced to part with their ordi- 
nary food, and were, m consequences taking to the use 
of inferior and unwholesome grams, The Englishman 
has now nothing to say against the export of 40 million 
tons of wheat while as far back as 1891 the following 
appeared in that paper “People do not realise the fact 
that all the wheat India produces is required for home 
consumption, and that this fact is not likely to be 
realised until a serious disaster occurs, and that even 
now less than 9 per cent is exported This is a self- 
evident fact that a slight extension of consumption, or 


partial failure of crops and of other food grains, will be 
sufficient to absorb the small proportion now exported 
Besides, we have a steady increase of consumption, in 
consequence of the natural growth of the population, 

I believe that, comparatively speaking, India will, m 
a few years, cease to export wheat, and soon thereafter 
become an importing country ” (A Leading Indian 
Economist) After an increase of at least 30 per 
cent of the population in these thirty years, our rulers 
have thought it wise to snatch 40 million tons of 
wheat from the hungry mouths of the starving peoples 
to satisfy ‘ the greed of the means to satisfy exotic 
desires of modern civilization in their own country ’ i he 
book bristles with interesting quotations and facts 

The author has distinctly shattered the old idea 
that Indians suffer from diabetes owing to their \ege- 
tanan diet “It is a fact,” Dr Basu observes, “that 
diabetic patients who are vegetarians, live longer than 
those who are meat-eaters ” “The Kidneys are not 
so disorganised amongst vegetarians as they are 
amongst meat-eaters “ “Kidney disease is not so com- 
mon amongst Indians as amongst Europeans This is 
due to Indians being accustomed to the vegetarian 
diet, which is non-stimulating, and also to their es- 
chewing alcoholic beverages Alcohol consumers pay 
the penalty in diseased Kidneys ’’ We have lost 
several distinguished countrymen such as the late 
Keshabchandra Sen, Pratapehandra Majumdar 
Kistodas Pal and others from this fell disease and 
therefore we make no apology for quoting Dr Basu’s 
diabetic dietary 

I Breakfast Milk, cocoanut cakes and prepara* 
tions of besan , cocoanut meal either raw, fried or 
roasted , groundnut meal, made into chapafi^ or cakes , 
almond, akhrot, &c 

II The principal meal of the day at about 3 or 3 
p m — nee, chapatis, dal and vegetable curries , fruits , 
gholi kc 

III Supper — Milk, cocoanut preparations, fruit 
and green vegetables 

As a supplementary treatment the doctor recom- 
mends physical exercise and yoga which facilitates 
washing v>f the stomach and bowels, cleansing of the 
lungs and development of the voluntary muscles 1 he 
book is a product of vast experience and deep thinking 
and repays perusal 

M B. 

Gujariti. 

Yir Shiyaji Bj the late Miik nnch am Niiyai am 
Mehta^ BA^ printed at the Jagiuti 
Baroda, and published by M C Kothaii 
Cloth bound, with pictures Pages 126, pact 
Be l^O^O {1920) 

This IS an official publication by the Educa- 
tion Department of H H the Gaekwad It 
IS a translation of Principal PI G Rawlinson’s 
Shivaji, the Maratha ” The translator having 
served foi a long time m the Deccan, and being 
familiar with the ground and the peoples in 
respect of> which the original has been written 
has been able to impart a living touch to his 
work He has further not followed the text 
slavishly As to the murder of Afzul Khan, 
it IS well known that historical scholars like 
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Prof Jadtinatli Sarkar and Rao Bakadur 
Parasnis differ from the partisan version of 
that fanatic writer, Khafi Khan, and Mr Mehta 
has been at pains to piesent that side of the 
question too Altogether, we find it an excellent, 
readable book 

jNiN GaMITN^N GoWH\RO (’^TiT 

Part II By Manek Shah D Mist n, punted at 
the Navrang Punting Press, Bombay Thick card 
hoaid Pages 220 Price Pc 1-8-0 {1920) 

The first part of these “ Gems of Knowledge 
and Amusement” was noticed in these columns 
The second part also keeps up the same standard 
of utility and pleasure in the selection of excerpts 
from the different literatures of this woild The 
book would be found most useful for the pin pose 
of whiling away an idle quarter of an houi 

KMT 

Manav^-TatTwa By Mahendia Chandra 
Boy Calcutta 1325 B S Rs 1-8-0 

This is a miscellaneous compilation contain- 


ing discourses on the origin of the universe, of 
gods and man according to Hindu scriptures, 
the ancient geography of the Hindus, physiolo 
gy, Brahmacharya or discipline and self-control, 
and the history of the Aryans and the caste sys- 
tem of the Hindus, with special leference to the 
social history of the Kayasthas The chapters 
on history and sociology contain some useful 
hints The object of the writer is to prove that 
the Kayasthas aie of Kshatriya origin and inci- 
dentally the author suggests that the Yaidyas 
and Kayasthas of Bengal are derived from 
the same stock Copious references to Sanskrit 
texts are a useful feature of the book But the 
book, like most books of this type, is writterl 
from a sectaiian standpoint and the uncritical 
attitude of the authoi both m secular and 
religious matteis, proceeding ftom an inner 
conviction that the last word on every conceiv- 
able subject including even science and medi- 
cine, was said by the Indo-Aryans and can be 
rediscovered by diligent search, would be amu- 
sing if it were not so sad a featuie of the Hindu 
revival, sounding as it does> the death-knell to 
all progress* 

O 
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To, 

The Editor, 

The Modern Review 
Sir, 

I will be highl}, obliged if you will be pleased to 
give place to the following in }our esteemed Review — ■ 

There has been a good deal of discussion about a 
Common Script for India in your esteemed journal 
Some have advocated the Roman Script Evidently 
an overwhelming opinion is in favour of adopting the 
Devanagri Script Now, Sir, if any Script in use 
in India has to be adopted the Gujarati Script, I 
venture to think, is better fitted for the purpose than 
the Devanagri 1 am no scholar and it is only 
as a common lay reader that I give the following 
common-sense considerations — 

(1) The Gujarati Script is far simpler \ ou have 
only to behead the Devanagri and make slight altera- 
tions in a few letters and you get the Gujarati Script 

(2) The Gujarati Script can be written more swiftly 
than the Devanagri No letter has to be headed with 
a line and the slight variations to be found in a few 
letters in the Gujarati Script materially aid the writer 
In WTiting It more swiftly 


(3) For printing purposes, without impairing legibi- 
lity, the Gujarati Script like the Roman Script can be 
printed in smaller types than the Devanagri 

(4) Any one knowing the Devanagri Script can 
learn the Gujarati Script in a day The Hindi, Marathi 
and even Bengali speaking people can easily adopt 
the Gujarati Script 

(5) In relation to all other Indian Scripts the 
Gujarati retains all the best points of the Devanagri 
without its defects There is nothing in it jarring to 
the eyes In my humble opinion it is more elegant 
than the De\anagri 

(6) The Punctuation in the Gujarati Script is the 
same as we use in writing English 

I hope your learned readers will discuss this aspect 
of the problem and give some cogent reasons, utilitarian^ 
scientific or national — why the simpler, elegant and 
more swiftly written daughter of the Devanagri Script 
should not be preferred to the parent one* 

I remain, 

Vours most faithfully, 

Ankleswar J haver ilal C. Desai 

21 12 20 (B A LLi ]^i) 
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DELHI DURING THE ANARCHY, 1749-1788, 
AS TOLD IN CONTEMPOR ARY RECORDS 

By Prop Jadxjnath Sarkar 


§1 

T he last Empeior of Delhi who m any 
way deserved that high title was 
Miihammad Shah But, from his 
death in 1748 to the final establishment of 
Sindhia’s authority at the Mughal capital 
in 1788, the city of Delhi was without a 
master. True, for the whole of this period 
there was someone oi other calling himself 
Padishah , but he was never his own 
master, and still less the master of the pro- 
vinces oftheEmpire. Even the city ofDelhi, 
during his residence in it, was not under 
his control, but under that of his keeper, 
or divided between rivals fighting for the 
position of his keeper In fact, so far as 
Delhi and its immediate neighbourhood 
Were concerned, it was a period of aiiarcby 
Or kinglessness,— the direct negation of 
government, because a government implies 
an orderly State and habitual obedience 
paid by the people to the orders of a sover- 
eign 

These forty years form the saddest 
period in our history It was a peiiod 
marked by frequent bloody fights between 
rival nobles claiming the supreme control 
over the State, street brawls by soldiers 
mutinying for arrears of pay, or between 
soldiers of different races who had quarrel- 
led in the bazar The Emperor was timid 
and imbecile, defeating the efforts of his 
best friends to free him by listening to base 
flatterers and corrupt ministers of his 
pleasure, and vainly trying to recover his 
power by means of low and cowardly 
intrigue, such as creating a new wazir for 
an old one or setting up his commander- 
in-chief ( Bakhshi ) against his chan- 
cellor ( wazir ) m the control of the im- 
perial Court and the nominal army of the 
Empire The heir of the mighty Timur 
had fallen very low indeed, when he could 
not think of achieving his own emancipa- 


tion by manly exertion or a manlier death 
Delhi history during these forty years is a 
sickening and monotonous tale of sack by 
Marathas and Afghans, Sikhs and Jats, 
and even Gujars and Pmdharis , fiequent 
panic among the citizens whenever any 
such attack was expected , the flight of the 
rich, the closing of the shops, the looting 
of the unprotected houses by the ruffians 
of the city population, who took advan- 
tage of the public alarm and confusion ; 
the utter spoliation of the peasantry and 
rum of the surrounding villages by or- 
ganised bodies of brigands oi soldiers out 
foraging, and consequent famine prices in 
the capital , the incurable intrigue ineffi- 
ciency and moral decay of the impeiial 
Court, culminating in the crowning agony 
of Ghulam Qadii *s capture of the palace, 
outrage on the princes and princesses, and 
blinding of the old Emperor Shah Alam II 
The peasantry were so exasperated by 
their sufferings and the failure of the State 
to protect their life and property that they 
naturally regarded all strangers and even 
the forces of the Crown as their enemies 
The history of Delhi duiing this period 
is known to us in broad outline, but not 
in detail English readers will find it in 
Francklin’s History of Shah Alam, Keene’s 
Fall of the Mtighal Empire, and, more 
briefly, in Grant Duff’s History of the 
Mahrattas But a modern student of his- 
tory cannot rest satisfied unless he comes 
to the original and coUtemporary sources 
of information for his period In our 
search for these sources we may soon dis- 
miss Francklin’s authorities, viz , Sayyid 
Razi Khan’s history of the transactions 
of the last' nine years of Shah Alam’s 
reign, Munna Lai’s history of the first 
13 years, and Ghulam All Khan’s Shah 
Alam-namah, because the fiist two are 
brief summaries and the last is the woik 
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of a man who wrote from a distance ( the 
city of Lucknow ) and without contem- 
prorary notes, diaries or official recoids of 
the Court and city of Delhi 

Fakir Khairuddin’s Ibratnamah is a 
voluminous history written by an influen- 
tial official of Shah Alam’s son and an 
eye witness of many of the occuriences 
described in the work The Imperial 
Record Office, at Calcutta, contatns a 
number of Persian news-letters sent by the 
E I Co’s agents and professional news- 
writeis from Delhi and Lucknow, describing 
the occurrences of Upper India from time 
to time These have been calendared up 
to 1772 only But they do not supply a 
continuous record nor full details The 
despatches of the Maratha envoy at Delhi 
to his master at Puna, published by Rao 
Bahadur D B Parasnis, contain 616 
letters, but commencing from January 
1780 only Moreover, their writer was 
the representative of the dominant Powei, 
and as such he was incapable of looking 
at events from the standpoint of the toad 
under the harrow-stone, I mean the 
unhappy people of Delhi Similarly, the 
Marathi letters contained in Raj wade’s 
Sadhanen, vols 3 and 6, and the Nagpur- 
kar Bhonsle-yanchi Kagad-patren (part of 
the Kavyetihas Sangraha), deal with war 
and diplomacy only 

There has also survived m a Persian 
MS the daily news-letters of the Court of 
Shah Alam and the camp of Mahadji 
Sindhia for three month only ( 9 July to 
8 October 1787 ) The French military 
adventurers, so many of whom figuied 
m Delhi politics in that age, have left no 
detailed memoirs of the history which 
they helped to make M Jean Law’s 
Memoire, ably edited by M Alfred Marti- 
neau, deals with Bengal, Bihar and Bun- 
delkhand only, and stops in January 1761 
Benoit De Boigne’s Memoire, published 
at his home at Chambery m Switzerland 
( second edition, 1830 ), is a very small 
and disappointing book, absolutely want- 
ing m accurate information of the kind 
that we seek No other French commander 
in Upper India has given us his auto- 
biogiaphy, though the French race excels 
most in this bianch of composition 


s^2 

Happily, among the papers of an old 
aristocratic family of Patna I have dis- 
coveied a unique copy of a Persian manus- 
cript which may be styled the Delhi 
Chronicle during the anarchy After the 
fall of Alir Qasim and the defeat of the 
Nawab of Oudh at Buxar ( 1763 ), had 
finally established British peace over 
Bengal and Bihar, many noble families 
began to flee from the horrors of the 
anarchy at Delhi and settle m Bihar, where 
they could find the same language, climate, 
manner of life and social system as at 
Delhi, but infinitely greater security of 
life and property One of these families 
had kept a diary, giving the dates in the 
Hindu, Hijera and Old Persian ( or Ilahi ) 
eras, with brief records of the occurrences 
Many leaves of the MS have been lost, 
but what remains covers the years 1739 
to 1799, 1 e , from Nadir Shah’s sack of 
Delhi to the eve of the British entry into 
the imperial city under Lord Lake There 
are many gaps in the work as it now 
stands, but it is of unique value and con- 
stitutes a record of supreme importance to 
the critical historian of this period Here 
we have an absolutely contemporary 
chronicle of the events and rumours of 
Delhi, written down immediately after- 
wards by an inhabitant of the city, with- 
out any embellishment, garbling or arti- 
ficial arrangement of a later day 

While studying it, I have often been 
tempted to liken it to the old Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle during the Danish incursions. 
The artless truthfulness, the plain terse 
statement of fact, the exclusion of emotion 
or comment, and the accuracy of record 
are the same m both works A few typi- 
cal extracts will give you an idea of its 
contents 

^ 3 

We frequently read of envoys being sent by 
the Delhi Court or nobles to raiders in their 
neighbourhood, or by the defenders of an invested 
fort to their enemies, to negotiate for ransom 
The word used on these occasions is sawal 
jawdb, which is corrupted into sal zdb in 
Marathi, and literally means ‘question and 
answer,’ or higgling for terms These embassies 
sometimes ended in aggravation oi the quai rel 
and even blows 
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The Ibratnamab gwQS a harrowing desciip- 
tion of the sack of the village of Mitraul by the 
Shahzada after it had defied him The author 
was an eye witness of the scene In the city of 
Delhi the situation was haidly better The 
fort or walled city suffered less often, but the 
Old City ( Shahar-i-kuhna ) was as much 
plundered as the villages around From the 
ramparts of the Delhi of Shahjahan and the 
sandy beach of the Jamuna, the citizens some 
times beheld the spectable of battles going on 
between rivals for the position of their master 
on the other bank The tamasha was not 
always a safe one, as cannon balls sometimes 
crossed the river and fell inside the walls 

Then we have entries like this Today the 
floor of such a noble man’s mansion was dug 
upj and next day that of another noble man 
(This was done in search of buried treasuie ) 
Among the forces maintained by the imperial 
government and nobles, there were different 
races, such as Nortn Indian Musalmans, 
Rajputs, Ruhelas, Badakhshis (or men of Cen- 
tral Asia), Mughals (meaning Persians), and 
Telingas or European-drilled sepoys , and this 
diversity of races did not contribute to the 
city’s tranquillity or protection of property 
On 13th February 1754, “the soldieiswho 
were sitting in the Qudsia mosque for arrears of 
pay, created a tumult, prevented people from 
going to the fort, and snatched away the tur- 
bans of the v/ayfarers and visitors to the 
mosque, thus closing the public roads The 
wazir promised to pay them on Saturday next ” 
“April 1754 The Badakshis lose in violence, 
demanding their pay Lighting the fuses of their 
matchlocks, they advanced to ariest the Em- 
peror The wazir encountered them, the fort- 
guns also played on them At last the wazir 
triumphed, but the Kbas Bazar and Khan Baoli 
were bnrnf’ 

“June 1754 The artillery men mutiny for 
arrears and close the foit-gates The wazir ex- 
pels them ’’ 

Another yeai “The gunnels of the wazir 
fight for arrears of pay The shops near the 
Lahori gate are looted and burnt ” Again, “sol- 
diers stop the burial oftheMii Bakhshi (Pay- 
master-General, 1 e , Commander-in-chief ) Khan- 
i-Dauran, demanding payment of their arrears ” 

1776 “Majd-ud-daula (the Emperor’s favoui- 
ite minister) is seized by the Telingas of the 
paltan of Bhavani Singh and Gangaram, on the 
road near the Delhi gate and kept confined in 
mosque of Raiishan-ud-daula He is released 
next day at night, on giving security for the 
payment of their outstanding salaries ” 

1787 “Telingas mutiny for arrears of pay 
Tumult rages for two days inDeshmukh’s camp 
Three hours before sunset, the noise of muskets 
and artillery firing begins to be heard One 
hundred men are slam and wounded on the 
two sides taken togethei ” 

1753 “A tumult breaks out in the fort at 


night, on 14th Maich,” and “m the day-time on 
17th March ” “6th May The Jats, at the in- 
stigation of Safdar Jang, pittndei the people of 
the Old City near the Lai Daiwaza” “121h 
June The robe of ivazir was conferred on 
Intizam-ud-daula \ice Safdar Jang dismissed 
For one and a half prahai a tumult rages [m 
consequence ] The Jats and othei people loot 
the Old City Fight ^ between Safdai Jang and 
the Bakhshi-ul-mulk , Faiidabad looted ” 

1754, 4th June “Rumour that the Empeioi 
was being deposed by the wazir Tumult , the 
people of Old Delhi flee from then houses in 
panic , their property looted ” 

1758-59 “The Ruhelas loot J^i-swantpura 
and some other wards The Maiathas loot Niz^ 
amttddiii Auliya and seize the men of the city for 
ransom ” 

1770 “The Marathas bum the Villages near 
Sikandarabad, from which the inhabitants had 
fled m panic At midnight the Gujais bum Sar- 
ganj and Shahdera ” 

1773 “The Sikhs loot Shahdera till midnight 
and cairy off 50 boys They leave four hours 
before dawn Thereafter in that veiy night the 
Gujars loot it ” 

1782 “Sikhs from Kol encamp at Baraii, 
set fire toMalkaganj and Sabzi Mandi, and slay 
the men of Mughalpura The men of the city 
flee into the fort in terroi ” 

Another year “No lamp lighted in any 
house up to Faridabad The Jats loot the caia- 
vans of fugitives Near Faridabad, 2000 corps- 
es he exposed, and the Persian follovveis of 
the Abdali dig up the floors of the houses m 
that city ” 

1757 “The Emperor walks fiom the haiem 
to the mosque on foot, to say his Ramzan play- 
ers, for want of a horse oi conveyance” 

1765 “As a Sikh laid was expected, it was 
proclaimed that none should lea\ethe city of 
Delhi to make a pilgrimage to Kalika Devi, 
[near the Qutb minai ]” 

Another year “A proclamation was made 
that as Ahmad Shah Abdali would enter the 
city, no one should sit on the roof of any house 
to behold the procession, that none should 
appear in arms in any street, and that the shops 
should remain closed ” “The Abdali’s followers 
standing on the sand-bank loot the people who 
went to the wells foi water The Mughals {i t , 
Persian retainers of the Abdali ) who went out 
to forage, attacked the houses in many of the 
lanes, broke the doors open and looted the pro- 
peity The shops and bazars remained closed 
on occonnt of their oppiession ” 

“For one month the citizens of Delhi lay in 
a protracted death-agony at the i amours ot the 
coming of the Abdali, who was fighting the 
Marathas at Kunjapura ” “The Afghans leave 
Delhi, and the joy of a second life appears m 
the city ” 

It is interesting to note that when wheat 
sold at 8 seeis, dah coarser than rtiun<^ at 10 
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seefs and oil at 2 seers a Rupee, famine was 
consideied to be raging 

!, 4, 

I have called this diary the Delhi Chro- 
nicle from its likeness to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle But there is one great difference 
between the two the suffering Englishmen 
during the Danish raids had the consola- 
tion of knowing that their oppressors weie 
not their own countrymen, but aliens m 
race language and religion, while their 
grandsons found ample compensation 
when they saw a free united and greater 
England than ever before cieated by the 
political sagacity, public spirit and manly 
exertions of their own kings of the house 
of Alfred These consolations were denied 
to the people of Delhi during the anarchy 

The histoiian will fail in his duty if he 
remains content with recording events 
without trying to draw from our past 
instruction for our future The agony of 
Delhi during these forty y ears of anarchy 
is not without a lesson for us to-day 
India was then parcelled out into a number 
of autonomous provinces, each living its 
own life in selfish isolation, taking no 
thought of the interests of the country as 
a whole, lobbing and devastating its 
neighbouis in this common Bharatbaisha 
of ours as remorselessly as foreigneis from 
beyond the frontiers Oui leadeis and 


chieftains were without foresight or the 
larger patriotism, and sought only the 
aggrandisement of then families or clans 
The cential government was paralysed and 
extinct except as a tradition and a theory, 
like the Holy Roman Empire in mediaeval 
Germany 1 here was no federal army or 
treasury foi India as a whole, capable of 
repelling foreign invasion and maintaining 
internal order Personal selfishness and 
parochial patriotism ( where any patriot- 
ism existed ) divided India The result 
was the weakness of the country as a 
whole, anarchy, the agony of forty years, 
and finally foreign conquest,— which last 
came as a relief to the long-suffering 
masses, and may become, in the fulness 
of time, the dawn of a stronger happier 
and wiser India, if we only utilise our 
present opportunities and learn wisdom 
from the use and fall of nations as truth- 
fully and dispassionately recorded by 
history 

Order is the beginning of all good things 
National efficiency is the result of a long 
process of steady umntenupted and ever- 
progressing endeavour, directed by the 
wisest brains and the purest hearts of the 
nation, of which anarchy is the greatest 
enemy And, national efficiency is neces- 
sary, if for nothing else, at least for 
national existence in the hard modem 
world 


JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


J OURNALISM 111 the United States, as in 
every other country, is a comparatively 
new ait Yet in no other countiy has 
the development of the art been so marve- 
lous With lightning speed the American 
Newspaper has been transformed from a 
crudely printed, uninteresting sheet to a 
living record of the moving world about 
it The modern newspaper, with its large 
staff of writers, printers, illustrators, 
advertising and business managers, is a 
product of the last fifty years Before 
that time the newspaper consisted of 


numerous reprints and sermon-editorials, 
printed on poor paper, with still poorer 
ink But with the advent of the penny 
paper in 1830, the art of journalism began 
to take on its present characteristics, 
new machinery was invented , the editorial 
staff was increased , the business end of the 
trade was put on an efficiency basis, and 
the modern newspapei— a vital fprce in the 
progress of the country — ensued 
Organization 

The lay reader’s conception of the 
newspaper office is that of enternal confu- 
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Sion In actuality the newspaper office 
IS run as systematically as any other busi 
ness Each brand of news has its depart- 
ment, each worker has his task, and each 
product of the newspaper writer has its 
critics and its final touches befoie it is 
put on the.maiket The holiest of holies 
IS the editor’s room Here the bulk of the 
news that goes into the paper is prepared 

The supervision of all articles which 
are not technical in nature is the work of 
the editor He is a man of sound literary 
judgment, with wide acquaintance and 
broad education The' editor writes little 
but thinks much He rarely keeps close 
to any political faction, but is the imper- 
sonal medium for the transmission of all 
news 

Most responsible of all workers on the 
staff IS the City Editor He controls the 
group of reporters who hunt for the news, 
combing the city within a 75-mile radius 
for all available news “copy” The City 
Editor must judge the values of these news 
items, and must place limits on the import- 
ance to be given each Upon him rests 
the entire responsibility of getting and 
fixing up all the local news of the day 
He must be well informed on everything 
from politics to free verse He must know 
everybody and everything about them 

The court of last resort for news and 
telegraph items, when difficult questions 
arise, is the Managing Editor He super- 
intends the make-up of the pages, altering, 
touching up, cutting out, and making 
his paper the best looking as well as the 
best informed Although nominally free 
and independent in the management of 
their several departments, the various edi- 
tors are all subject to the authority of the 
Managing Editor His position differs from 
that of the Editor-in-Chief in that the 
latter can display more originality in his 
comments and editorials than can the 
Managing Editor, in his superintendence 
of the news The duty of constantly 
devising new features and new ways and 
means of filling the columns of the news- 
paper IS also the work of the managing 
Editoi 

Under the Managing Editor are the 
heads of the various departments One 


of the most important of these is the Tele- 
graph Editor He usually has a loom for 
himself and takes care of news which 
comes over special lines from every corner 
of the globe The Telegrah Editor in his 
sanctum, with the many machines ticking 
away the latest scandal oi news about 
a new war, has his hand upon the pulse 
of the woild Every heart-beat he records, 
and from this gigantic mass he chooses 
the most sensational, the most interest- 
ing throb for the delight of his readers 
The Exchange Editor occupies an 
equally busy corner of the office He is the 
gleaner of news, who, from the stray 
corners of the newspaper world, picks here 
and there a worthy gram He literally 
writes with his shears 

In addition to these departments aie 
the Financial Editors, who follow the 
destinies of stocks and bonds , the Marine 
Editor, who attends to the shipping news, 
and knows of eveiy steamer that arrives 
at or leaves port, the Sporting Editor, 
who fills a page with feats and defeats , 
the Real-Estate Editoi, whose duty it is to 
obtain all news of sales and le sales in the 
real estate field , the School Editor, who 
secures the co-operation of teachers and 
pupils alike in the publication of school 
news, the Fashion Editor, who supplies 
news of the latest dress changes to the 
women readers of the newspaper , the 
Literary Editor, who reviews the latest" 
publications and condemns or praises, as 
his mood dictates, and last, but not least, 
the Dramatic Editor, whose pleasant duty 
it IS to guide into right channels the 
stream on theatre goers who fill the streets 
of every large city at night 

Invested with less responsibility, but 
more work than is done in any other 
department are the reporters, who get the 
material that goes into the paper They 
are the most active workers on the staff 
They must know news when they see it, 
and next to knowing it, they must know 
how to put it into readable foim— howto 
state the facts as clearly and attractively 
as possible Their duties are most 
pleasant, and most tedious Being a 
reporter is a young man’s job He is al- 
wavs on the alert thrivino- nn ealamifir 
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The reporter covers “local” news , the 
correspondent coveis special news A 
strike in some city outside of the one in 
which the paper is issued means that a 
man must immediately be sent to covei 
the story Many newspapers maintain 
of&ces in the larger cities, thus making 
provision for whatever special news 
develops in these centers 

The Mechanical Department. 

The iron and steel machinery for the 
production of news is varied In this 
department, as in the editorial, there are 
a multitude of tasks to be performed and 
a large staff to attend to the composing, 
the setting of type, the pnnting and 
cutting of the newspaper, the folding and 
posting of the finished product The 
pnnting business stands sixth among the 
industries of the United States It supports 
numerous underlying industries— the 
print-paper industry, the manufacture of 
machinery, the engraving industry, etc 
The press room is arranged with a view 
to the greatest efficiency In one of the 
large printing offices of New York the 
presses are so placed that printed papers 
can be thrown directly through windows 
opening on to the counter in the delivery 
room This room, occupying the street 
front, enables the circulation department 
to delivei printed papers fresh from the 
press, to the waiting automobile at the 
curb 

In the invention of the printing press 
gigantic progress has been made To give 
a record of the numerous inventions would 
be equivalent to giving a history of inven- 
tions in the world, for the last century 
has been filled with printing press inven- 
tions and devices Printing presses of all 
sorts and devices are put on the market 
and rapidly bought up For the daily of 
small circulation there is a press which 
issues 4, 6 or 8 pages and cuts and folds 
them at from 3,000 to 3,500 per hour 
From these small presses to the Double 
Octuple, which turns out 288,000 four- 
page or eight-page papers an hour, one 
meets types of every possible construction 

One of the most recent equipments of the, 
printing room is the monotype, a combma- 
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tion of composing machine with a veri- 
table type foundry The machine composes 
type, sets it up in lines and columns, and 
makes display type for headlines and hand- 
set advertisements as well With this 
machine all processes are done so economi- 
cally that it IS less expensive to remelt the 
pages after use and make new type than 
to distribute old type Such a machine 
with keyboard and casting attachment, 
costs about $4,000 

In the matter of print paper great eco- 
nomic advance has been made only 
recently In 1910 a movement was begun 
for the standardization of the size of news- 
papers Where formerly special paper 
makers were required for each newspaper, 
the new movement brought about a 
standard size for all newspapers, thus 
enabling the paper manufacturers to make 
paper in bigger quantities and also 
enabling the newspaper offices to inter- 
change m the event of shortage 

The complexity of the printing trade is 
further illustrated in the evolution m the 
field of illustrations By pen and inkmg 
silver prints it was found that the work 
of the camera would be reproduced with 
tolerable accuracy As white paper im- 
proved m quality it became possible to 
print with reasonable clearness from half- 
tone plates The latest improvements 
were made in the multi-color press and the 
machine photogravure press These have 
given use to a new and conspicuous depart- 
ment of the daily newspaper— the comic 
section The art department of a news- 
paper office IS now one of the most ex- 
pensive and one of the most important. 
Photo engravers, the snap-shot squad, the 
color artists, the “comics” man— all are 
woikers in the new department The 
camera man must be the most active He 
must, at a minute’s notice, be ready to 
snap his victim , he must be able to 
develop his films in a hurry , he must carry 
his camera into all imaginable corners and 
must secure his victim, despite all rebuffs 
and assaults For this he must necessarily 
employ the greatest diplomacy as well as 
courage 

Advertising 

The art of advertising has sprung up 
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with mushroom-like growth Courses are 
being given at Universities, men of talent 
and ability are devoting all their time and 
attention to it, and the newspaper, with 
its customary agility, is exploiting its 
virtues in every possible way Advertising 
IS the art of attracting and holding 
attention~and what better medium can 
there be for the creation of this attention 
than through such a universal medium as 
the newspaper ^ Next to getting news, 
the paper directs its greatest activities to 
getting advertisements Advertising matter 
now pays a greater portion of the publish- 
mg expenses Were there no advertise- 
ments inserted in the newspapers, they 
would all have to be run at a loss Putting 
advertising matter into the newspaper is 
the elixir of youth, for the paper To keep 
the advertising department on an efficiency 
basis IS the aim of every good advertising 
manager For this reason he has his 
carefully reckoned rate cards, which are so 
fixed as to yield cost plus a considerable 
profit The successful advertising manager 
keeps on increasing rates as circulation 
increases Such an aggressive policy, 
however, involves many sharp conflicts 
with the editorial departments The 
progressive advertising man, always trying 
to get more and choicer space in the paper, 
encounters an equally aggressive editor 
who IS after more and better space for his 
news Besides there is always pressure 
from the advertisers themselves The good 
advertising manager must, therefore, 
placate both editor and advertiser and at 
the same time secure the best available 
space The advertising manager is not 
the moving spirit m the department To 
make the “copy” attractive “advertising 
smiths” are employed They prepare the 
material for popular consumption 

ClRCtfLATION. 

Next to gettmg the news and the ad- 
vertisements IS the all-important function 
of getting the people to buy the finished 
product The newspaper is the cheapest 
commodity on the market and the most 
short-lived To secure circulation, and 
having once secured it, to keep it going, 
is the dual problem of the circulation 


manager What he first considers is, what 
the public wants and how much of this the 
newspaper he is working with can give 
It has been found that greater success has 
come to those newspapers which stress the 
editorial side This does not mean they 
cram the paper full of news, to the 
exclusion of everything else, but, rather, 
that they have given the choicest news, 
and have introduced special features in 
the news From the circulation standpoint, 
then, it IS more satisfactory to devote as 
much space for features and news as there 
IS material To stimulate circulation many 
newspapers have resorted to gift and 
premium offers in connection with sub- 
scriptions In some cases this has meant 
the successful increase in circulation But 
many publishers, aftei trying out the 
premiun scheme, have come to the conclu- 
sion that their product (the newspaper) 
should be sold on its face value, and not 
as an adjunct to a set of books or a collec- 
tion of dishes These newspapers have 
endeavored to secure circulation, not 
through premium offers, but through 
advertismg their wares Sample copies of 
special editions, of good articles, or mterest- 
mg feature stories, and the like, are sent 
to prospective readers and the quality of 
the paper is expected to do the rest The 
most successful circulation managers have 
found that the best way of secunng new 
subscribers is to 

(1) Publish the best paper possible, 

(2) Publish most popular feature 

stories, 

(3) Render genuine service to the 

community 

An impoitant consideration has been the 
giving away of free copies of the news- 
paper to prominent oi wealthy citizens of 
the city It has been found here that the 
less copies given away the more sub- 
scribers One newspaper, in a house-lean- 
ing campaign, cut down the number of 
its free copies from 3000 to 1800 a year 
and found at the end of the year that 
many of the former complimentary readers 
had become subscribers Such a policy 
means considerable saving, and the 
criterion of successful journalism is the 
production of the best newspaper at the 
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least expense To facilitate the rapid 
daily sale of newspapeis, distribution 
schemes galore have been propounded 
Eural free delivery by the government has 
meant a great increase in ciiculation, from 
unexpected quarters 

Costs and Expenses 

To make the newspaper business as 
efficient as any other, budget systems of 
expenditure have been adapted by the 
laige newspapers of the country These, 
while providing for every “must” item, 
do not leave room for extra expenditures 
To keep daily record of increased costs 
and expenditures has been proved a profi- 
table and advisable course, since such a 
record is useful for future guidance as well 
as for computations concerning diminished 
expenses Such items as increase in the 
print bill, or increase in salaries of 
employees, necessitate an mciease in 
advertising rates and the alert business 
manager increases the latter as soon as 
there is evidence of increased cost. 

Conclusion 

Thus, from the editor who puts his best 
judgment and material into the paper to 


make it a finished product, to the busi- 
ness manager who uses all the powers of his 
ingenious mind to make it a cheap product, 
every member of the Ameiican newspaper 
staff has helped to build up and perfect 
the art of journalism as it has been perfect- 
ed m no other country on earth To be 
be sure, there are faults and imperfections, 
as in any other profession, but nowhere is 
the spmt of progress more manifest— 
nowhere the desire for social service more 
earnest— nowhere the effects so significant 
As in every other profession, the greatest 
efficiency has been realised where there are 
the best trained men More and more 
men and women are coming to the news- 
paper office with a solid educational 
foundation and well defined ideas of the 
problems which confront the professions. 
In ever-increasing numbers the universities 
of the countries are opening their doors to 
eager aspirants for the profession of 
journalism, and students are constantly 
availing themselves of their opportunity 
for training for the hardest, the most 
inspirmgj the most satisfying trade of all— 
the newspaper trade. 

Minnie Millee, 
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The Household That Packs Into a Trunk. 

A young French inventor, Mr Louvet, has 
devised a wonderfully condensed household It 
contains the entire house-furnitures and when 
completely packed measures 49 by 54 by 33 
inches, thus permitting it to be packed in the 
large trunk or to pass through any door with- 
out difficulty of any kind Yet the five pieces of 
furniture contained in the case cover a floor 
space of 78 by 103 inches when spread out 
In these pieces are contained all the other combi- 
nations and accessories for the household 

An inventory of the Louvet compact hoseh olds 
reveals the following items A bed for two per. 
sons , metal bed spring, mattress and necessary 
sheets and other bedding , a child’s cot, with 
springs and bedding , a table 49 by 30 inches , 
a side board with dishes for three persons , a 


pedal-operated sewing machine , a linen closet 
containing all the Imens necessary for the house- 
hold and a child , a chaise longe , two chairs for 
adults , a child’s chair , a folding stool for 
adult and another one for a child , a children’s 
bench , piece of furniture serving as desk and 
dressing table , revolving stool with a shaving 
glass attacted , a lady’s mirror , a lady’s sewing 
table with all accessories , a carpenter’s and 
metal worker’s tool box , a stove for heating , a 
clothes-washing outfit with large tub that can 
hold as much as 130 quarts of water , and all 
accessories for a home such as lamps, pictures, 
clothes, hangers, etc 

The table, which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, contains all the kitchen ac- 
cessories There is also a sewing machine 
which folds up on one side of the table, as 
shown There are several drawersfor odds and 
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The Compact Household Which Packs into a Trunk. 


ends Each object has its special place in a com- 
pact form, so that nothing rattles or falls out 

With two of the chairs a chaise longe is 
easily made All the chairs contain compart- 
ments which hold all the necessaiies for a 
bedroom The double bed of the bottom 
has drawers and cupboards containing other 
accessories 

Description of the Illustration 

(1) A Chaise longe made up from two of the 

Chairs 

(2) The Bed for two persons 

(3) Table, Chairs and bed arranged to form an 
attractive living room and dining room com- 
bined 

(4) Cupboard of the table opened to reveal the 

kitchen equipment 

(5) Another Cupboard of the table opened to show 
additional cooking utensils, as well as the 
sewing machine on the side 


Man's Origin. 

Our ancestor, according to a new discovery 
of science, is the tarsier, also called the tarsius, 
a strange, little snub-nosed, saucer-eyed, fur- 
coated, long-fingered, tree-dwelling, monkey- 
like animal, found only in parts of South- 
Eastern Asia It is really a kind of lemur 

The tarsius is known in native language as 
‘‘the spectre,’’ on account of the unearthly 
appearance of its great eyes It still haunts 
the forests of Borneo, Java and the neighbour- 
ing islands of south-eastern Asia and awakens 
in the peoples of those lands a superstitious 
dread— a sort of instructive horror at the sight 
of the ghost-like representative of their first 
ancestor 

Professor" Elliot Smith, of Manchester Uni- 
versity, recently declared that the tarsius mark- 
ed the begmning of the human line of human 
evolution Still more recently the president 
of the Hunterian Society, expressed the opinion 
that Prof Smith’s view was the correct one 
Millions of years ago, in the eocene or “Dawn” 
period of creation, when reptiles still dominated 
the earth, this queer little tarsius started on the 
long and painful journey that ended in nature’s 
greatest achievement—man The tarsius has a 
very fiat nose, scarcely any at all in fact, so that 
there is no projection to interfere with perfect 
stereoscopic vision by both eyes The ej^'es, more- 
over, are situated on a flat surface and reason- 
ably near together, thus completing the condi- 
^^^^®sary for human type of vision This 
short nose was the one piece of evidence needed 
to decide the tarsi us’ claims to be our ancestor 
In the case of a solid object, each e3’'e of man 
sees to some extent the sides, the depth and 
form of the object The brain then combines 
the two images received into one and through 
this combined image it is aware of the relief, 
modelling and general form of the thing seen 
That IS stereos'copic vision The animafls two 
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The Missing Link — the Tarsms 

eyes are nearly always separated by a large 
nose or snout so that combined vision is impos- 
sible The animal must see a perfectly flat image 
without any relief We know that the horse, 
the dog and most other animals turn their heads 
to look at an object, and it is evident that they 
are lookmg with one eye only at the thing 
which interests them The flat-faced apes 
apparently enjoy stereoscopic vision, and this 
IS one reason why they rank higher than other 
animals 

It will be clear to everybody that the power 
to see an object perfectly, and to judge its size 
would lead to greater brain development- 
greater intelligence 

Professor Elliot Smith traces the ancestry 
of man even beyond the tarsms This animal 
is an insectivore or insect-eatei, and is related to 
jumping shrews The tree shrew of Asia repiesents 
the stage immediately behind the tarsms 

A super-intelligent tree shiew gave birth to 
the flat-nosed tarsius, which for its taking to 
tree-life, became no longer mainly dependent on 
the sense of smell for its living as weie the 
animals living on the ground This arboreal 
life of tarsius helped the development of its 
senses and organs of vision and hearing and 
other characteristics which made it the starting 
point of the human line of human evolutum 
From the tarsius there evolved aiboreal 
animals of the mferior, long-tailed monkey type 



A Chair— as seen by a man and a rhinoceros 

and from these one branch evolved into man 
and the othei branch into true apes, such as 
the Chimpanzee, the gorilla and the orang- 
outang 


Bald Head for Advertisement ! 

^T scent which pays the best, an^ then go mto 
it bald-headed ” So saith the poet, James Russell 
Lowell 

The same sentiment was held by the bald- 
headed man m the picture , he scented adverti- 
sing Whereupon the words, ^^Venez ce soir au 
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Cafe dll Nord” ( come this evening to the cafe 
du Nord ), were painted on his bald head and he 
sat every evening on a bottle vaid m Pans near 
the cafe The proprietor paid him well for his 
advertising space, which is one time that a 
bald-headed man had the advantage over his 
shaggier brother 


Imitation of Egyptian Fashion. 

Fashion news from Pans is to the effect that 
latest styles are copied from ancient Egyptian 
mnmmies Some of the veiy newest designs from 
the dressmaker's ateliers are taken from 
statuettes in the Louvre which date back from 
3,000 to 4,000 years 

One statuette in the Louvre (pictured here) 
represents a young queen of the twenty-second 
dynasty It is wonderful how modern she looks 


and adorned with gold hoops, sometimes set 
with jewels 

Ancient sculptures and frescoes show the 
Egyptian women wearing kimono sleeves, 
exactly like these now in style , also liocks 
made perfectly straight from neck to hem, 
corresponding to a present fashion and loose, 
dangling belts, which are newest things m the 
way of belts to-day 


Women Back to the Loomo 

The war and the high cost of living, plus 
the exit of the maid of all work, have 
taken the Europeans and the Americans to back 
generations The great middle class which 
so long avoided the useful manual works, such 
as farming, gardening, and bottling of fruits 
and vegetables are no longer doing so The 
same story is also repeated in the case of the 
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Even 


Eg;^tian Statuette ( back view ) of an Egyptian 
Queen kept in the Louvre, with sheath skirt and 
short sleeves and low cut corsage similar to upto- 
date fashions of Pans 

Her short sleeves are of the latest twentieth 
century style, her sheath skirt is almost of the 
form which fashion now demands and so tight 
as to suggest difficulty in walking The coisage 
cut low in front, is distinctly up to date The 
only thing not modern about the ancient lady 
of the statuette, is her remarkable head-dress 
The fashion report from Pans states that a 
fad newly introduced is the wearing of gold 
bands on the legs This again is reminiscent 
Fgyp't, wheie legs were commonly unclad 


Convalescent Girls in bed are taking to Weaving in a 
light small hand-loom in America and Europe 

women The housewife took to the wash tub 
and the broom being unable to pay the high 
wages of a maid and the women went back to 
their knitting needles for the adequate supply 
of stockings and sweaters for the boys m the 
army Now is the turn of the loom Is weaving 
in the home practical ^ 

A hand loom could be set up in any moderate- 
sized room While it is not possible to make 
the very thin materials, like chiffon, or crepe, 
on a hand-loom, cotton, wool and silk can be 
woven with ease after the ci aft has been learnt 
A little loom m the corner of the living room 
offers untold possibilities to the housewife In 
the first place, the work need not be continuous, 
but can be taken up and dropped as time and 
opportunity permit The loom which occupied 
an honoured place in the ancestral Jatchen, m 
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former days, was worked by all members of tbe 
family As soon as a child, boy or giil was old 
enongh, it was taught to weave In the educa- 
tion of the child the art of weaving was consi- 
dered more essential than knowledge of numbers 
or letters The passing of the craft and the 
home industries have left a void m the lives of 
most of us When inventions took the essential 
industries from the home to the factories the 
workman lost the pride and spirit m his labour 
In the days of the loom, neurasthena was 
unknown To-day, under the title of “occupation 
therapeutics,” the old ciafts are being taught 
to heal both the mind and the body 



A Hand-loom re-introduced into the households 
of the Europeans and the Americans 

The Persian wove his religion in his prayer 
rug, the Swede the folk-lore of his country, the 
American Indian the forces of nature Design 
in the weave affords a form of individual self- 
expression that for the practical mind is most 
gratifymg The revival of the hand-loom means 
moie individuality in women’s di ess and in the 
decoration of the home 


Teeth Sharpened for Raw-Meat-Eatmg. 

The Wakamba dentist does not look for 
cavities— he makes them He chisels and then 
files his patients’ teeth until each tooth ends in 
a sharp point Why ^ So that his patients can 
tear raw meat with neatness and despatch 
The Wakamba tribe is one of the least civi- 
lised tribes of Africa The men will sell their 
wives fora few cows Everybody eats raw meat , 
m fact, very little cooking of any kind i$ done 



Sharpened Teeth for Raw- Meat-Eating 



Wakamba Dentist Filing and Sharpening 
the Teeth of his patient 

The idea of having one’s teeth chiseled and 
hied is not attractive, but the Wakamba men 
do not mind it at all One of them is shown 
above reclining in his dentist’s arms 


Plying Bicycles, 

A £250 pri 2 ;e has been offered by the Aerial 
League of America for a competition of aviettes 
or flying bicycles 

The first attempt in this diiection was made a 
few years ago, before the war The Peugot Motor 
Company of Pans offered a prize of 10,000 francs 
for the first person who should make a flight 
of 32 feet entirely by muscular energy A com- 
petition was held with a large number of entries. 
But the competition was one of the funniest 
m the history of sport, and not one of the con- 
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The Flying Bicycle with which Poulain the 
French Cyclist made record flight 

traptions succeeded in getting an inch off the 
ground 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1921 

With this inauspicioufe beginning the art of 
aviettmg progressed lapidly Professional 
bicycle racers succeeded in devising aviettes and 
getting ofi the ground In 1912, Laveladoi 
managed to skim for a distance of forty inches 
at a height of eight inches And finally, m 1914, 
the champion cyclist, Poulain, soared for a 
distance of foity at a height of about four feet 
His flying bicycle is sho wn m the illustration 

When the war came the art of aviettmg died, 
and now it has been revived The Aerial League 
of Italy has announced a prize of 100,000 lire 
for a competition, the Peugot Company of 
France again offers 10,000 francs, and now 
the Aerial League of America establishes a £250 
(thousand-dollar) trophy to be competed for 
annually 


INCREASE IN LITIGATION 

By Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhayeri, m a , ll b , 
Chief Judge, Small Cause Court, Bombay 


T he War has left a red trail behind it 
of many sinister things its after- 
math IS still like it, blood-red On all 
sides we hear the talk of the establishment 
of Arbitration Courts and the stopping 
of practice by lawyers But if the root 
cause of a mischief is not removed, it need 
not be said that the mischief itself cannot 
be removed If people indulged less in 
htigation, there would be fewer opportuni- 
ties to resort to Courts, and fewer occa- 
sions to engage lawyers But it has 
unfortunately been the experience of those 
who have got anything to do with the 
administration of justice in commercial 
cities like Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta 
and others, that the stimulus that the 
war gave in its second or third year to 
litigation has not yet exhausted itself, and 
it looks as if for some time to come it 
would not exhaust itself The war com- 
pelled India to cease trading with belligerent 
countries articles imported from those 
countries as well as from Great Britain 
had to be replaced, and thus Japan and 
Amenca stepped in Difficulties of transport 


and the consequent non-peiformance of 
contracts or inability to perform them 
owing to enemy action and allied causes 
as well as the scant attention paid by 
Japanese and American exporteis to the 
specific conditions of the contract, was a 
fruitful source of litigation New forms of 
contract and new clauses in old forms, 
come into being to meet the exigencies of 
the situation The well known failing of 
merchants to use inexact or “scrappy” 
language in their contracts added to the 
uncertainty of their meaning, and Courts 
were called upon to decide what was the 
exact meaning of such contracts Besides 
this, the enormous profits that were expect- 
ed to be derived if the contracts were 
fulfilled and the import or expoit of the 
articals under the contract safely made, 
brought into the market an immense num- 
ber of dealers with no other object in 
view, than to reap profits, merely as 
middlemen These dealers, at last a very 
large majority of them, were men of no 
means, men who had never in their life 
seen or handled the subject matter of their 
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contract They were the jetsam and 
flotsam of society, having come to the 
surface merely with a view to take advan- 
tage of the tide, that had then set in, of 
the so-called war prospeiity Prostitutes, 
Panvalas and Gheevalas have been known 
in Bombay to have purchased and sold 
bales of Japanese piece goods Each bale 
if taken delivery of, would at least have 
cost Rs 500 while the soi disant purchaser 
or seller could not have at a stretch 
scraped together fifty rupees, and still he 
would not deal with less than five bales 
The result was that such goods formally 
passed on paper from hand to hand, some- 
times through twelve to fifteeen hands, in 
which senes the first seller or purchaser 
became the ultimate buyer or seller, or 
even an intermediate party, no one having 
the slightest desire to take delivery and 
sell them, and hence when the crash came, 
and these self-constituted merchants were 
called upon in terms of their contract 
either to give or take delivery, they were 
aghast, as they had never contemplated 
such a situation, and began to cast about 
to find means to put off the day of reckon- 
ing This they found, they could do 
through a law court, they relied upon 
its proverbial delay, they knew that it 
would be a toss up there, it being uncertain 
as to who would win, and thus it is that 
courts in these commeicial places have 
been working at white heat for the last 
three or four years This kind of non- 
genuine dealing was not confined to piece 
goods merely Every conceivable article 
of commerce, seeds, foodstuffs, hessians,dyes, 
colors, camphor, chemicals, mill stores, 
sugar, oil, ghee, sovereigns, roubles, gold, 
silver, even scrap iron and refuse (raddi) 
paper, were dealt with in the same way, and 
with the inevitable resort to courts Stocks 
and shares furnished an additional item of 
temptation The process is still going on, 
and the courts therefore have witnessed 
an extraordinary expansion of their work 
For instance the number of suits on the 
original side of the High Court of Bombay 
in a year was in normal times twelve 
to fifteen hundred at the most The 
culminating point was reached last year, 
when it went up into the neighbourhood 
9S_q 


of four thousand The Presidency Small 
Cause Court ordinarily in pre-War days 
registered about eight hundred suits for 
claims above Rs 1000 Last yeai it saw 
its maximum number, nearly two thousand 
one bundled, and the cry is still they come 
It IS expected that this year parhaps will 
beat its predecessors Inciease in the 
population of these cities, into which 
laborers and dealers like those described 
above have swarmed, together with suits 
under such restrictive acts as the Rent 
Act have also helped to swell the number, 
but the fact remains that a large part 
of the litigation is due to these “from- 
the-first-never-meant-to-be performed” con- 
tracts The mischief is rooted there, and 
unless the axe is laid there, the root would 
flourish, and the tree grow Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and various 
Associations of merchants have laudably 
tiled to minimise the evil by setting up 
their own arbitration Courts and Commit- 
tees, and wherever members choose 
to resort to them and abide by their 
decisions, they do an amount of useful 
work and indirectly check litigation But 
in many cases the regulations are loosely 
framed and leave escape doors open to 
those who are not inclined to bow to the 
spirit of the rules, and m any case they 
cannot control the actions of those who are 
not members of those respective Associa- 
tions Interprovincial litigation has 
increased also for the same reason 
Bombay dealers for instance, would enter 
into contracts with Madras or Bangalore 
dealers and in cases of breach would be 
sued there There are signs of inter- 
national litigation also having increased 
On an average two or three summonses 
are every month being received by the 
Bombay Courts from those at Alexandria 
or Cairo to be served on local dealers 
The ^increase is certainly not due to 
any real prosperity or genuine trade 
expansion The latter forms but a very 
small part of it It is not due to any 
honest difference of opinion between the 
(contracting) parties They, i e., these 
litigating parties are not any well known 
or old commercial houses, firms or indivi- 
duals. They.aie the small fry caught m 
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the meshes of then own creation and 
tiying to escape They do not mind the 
waste of money and time in having to 
lesoit to Courts, provided that they can 
thereby put oh having to disgorge their 
illgotten profits If it is possible for those 
who can sway the masses to approach 
this tribe of litigants, if it is possible for 
such leaders to pievail upon them, through 
those pleaders and attoineys, who have 
fattened and are still fattening upon fees 
received from the pockets of such dealeis, 
not to incur theheavy costs of a protracted 
litigation, then indeed would they be doing 
commendable service otherwise, as long 
as this demoralisation, this dishonesty 
of motive, holds sway over them, as long 
as their hearts are not touched, this 
pernicious tendency will go unchecked 
Lawyers can help a great deal but even 
they individually find it difficult to lesist 


the temptation of earning their fees which 
they can get only by launching into 
litigation, when they see that in case their 
advice is not relished by the clients, there 
IS every likelihood of their going to another 
lawyer,and transferring the contents of 
their poekets to his Besides this demoralis- 
ing aspect of the situation and the waste 
of money and energy, there is the other 
aspect of increased strain on the revenues 
of the country Almost every High Couit 
and other Courts having to do with com- 
mercial causes are asking for and getting 
additional Judges to cope with this 
inciease— and even then they cannot cope 
with it— and their salaries and those of 
their establishments are a further charge 
on the revenues of our country Steady 
work by the leaders therefore in the direc- 
tion of reducing this increase would make 
many of us grateful 


“NON-CO-OPERATION” IN EDUCATION 


T here was a time when the modern 
period of Indian history used to be 
called the Age of Ram Mohun, after 
Ram Mohun Roy, the pioneer of Indian 
reform It is probable that it would 
not be old-fashioned to continue to use 
the same name at the present day when 
“Non-co-operation” seems to have driven 
away every other idea and method from 
the field of politics For the idea of 
“Non-co-operating” with England in a 
particular manner in certain circums- 
tances had occurred to him indepen- 
dently long before it stiuck any one else 
in ^Europe oi Asia When in 1832, the 
British Reform Bill was passed into 
law, he was in England On that occa- 
sion, he wrote a letter to his friend, Mr 
William Rathbone, dated July 31, from 
which we quote the following sentences 

“I am now happy to find myself fully justified 
111 cougratulcLting' you and my other friends at 
Liverpool on the complete success of the Reform 
pul, notwithstanding the violent opposition 


and want of political principle on the part of the 
aristocrats 

“As I publicly avowed that in the event of 
the Reform Bill being defeated I would renounce 
my connection with this country, I refrained 
from writing to you or any other friend in 
Liverpool until I knew the result ” 

The British Reform Act enfranchised 
numbers of Britishers, but it did not, as it 
was not meant to, enfranchise a single 
countryman of Ram Mohun But he 
felt so keenly and so much for the cause 
of liberty all over the world, that he 
had publicly declared that he would 
renounce his connection with England, 
if her ruling class failed to broaden the 
basis of popular liberty We have cited 
what Ram Mohun wanted to do about 
ninety years ago, in order to show that 
under certain circumstances he was 
ready to “non-co-operate” with England 
to the extent of cutting off all political 
connection with that country That is to 
say, he who was neither a Moderate nor 
an Extremist was ready to be a “non-co- 
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operator” in pimciple and practice under 
certain circumstances The question as to 
what he would have done had he lived in 
our days, may not have any practical 
bearing on our attitude towards the Non- 
co-operation movement But his intention 
shows that “non-co-operation” was not 
fundamentally opposed to the principles 
of one who believed in the essential truths 
of Hinduism, Christianity and Islam It 
stands to reason that one who felt so much 
for foreigners could not but have felt more 
strongly and keenly for his own country- 
men if he found them oppressed and Insult- 
ed and if he considered the Indian Reform 
Act inadequate (as it has been considered, 
to a lesser or a greater extent, by Moder- 
ates and Extremists alike) And it cannot 
be dogmatically asset ted that his feelings 
and reason would not have led him to resort 
to some kind of non-co-operation We seek 
humbly to follow in the footsteps of Ram 
Mohun, not merely because he was a great 
man and the founder of the religious body to 
which we belong, but because his principles 
appeal to oui reason and conscience And 
so we believe that, in order to gain freedom, 
should it be necessaiy for Indians to “non- 
co-operate” with the British Government 
even to the extent of not paying taxes to it 
or of not serving it in the humblest as well 
as the highest capacity, it would be a per- 
fectly legitimate and spiritual or religious 
step. Such being our belief, if we criticise 
the Congress resolution on non-co-opera- 
tion, it IS not because we do not accept 
the principle or because we question the 
legitimacy of each and every item m the 
programme of non-co operation, but 
because we do not approve of the lesolu- 
tion in all its details 

Some of the eftective steps which the 
Resolution recommends to be taken for 
preparing the country for the enforcement 
of the Congress scheme of non- violent non- 
co-operation are described in the following 
extract — 

ti 

(a) By calling upon tlie parents and 
guardians of sdiool-children ( and not tlie 
children themselves ) under the age of 16 years 
to make greater efforts for the purpose of with- 
drawing them from such schools as aie owned, 
aided or in any way conti oiled by Government 
and concurrently to provide foi their tiaming 


in national schools or by such otliei means as 
may be within their power in the absence of 
such schools 

(h) By calling upon students of the age of 
16 and over to withdiaw without, delay, 
irrespective of consequences, from institutions 
owned, aided oi m any way controlled by 
Government, if they feel that it is against their 
conscience to continue m institutions which are 
dominated by a system of government which 
the nation has solemnly resolved to bring to an 
end and advising such students either to devote 
themselves to some special sei vices in connection 
with the non-co-opeiatiou movement or to 
continue then education m national institu- 
tions 

(c) By calling upon trustees, managers and 
teachers of Government, affiliated or aided 
schools and municipalities and local boards to 
help to nationalise them 

(d) By calling upon lawyeiS to make 
greatei efforts to suspend their practice and to 
devote their attention to the national service, 
including boycott of law courts, by litigants 
and fellow-lawyers, and the settlement of 
disputes by private arbitration 

(e) In order to make India economically 
independent and self-contained, by calling upon 
in ei chants and traders to carry out a gradual 
boycott of foreign tiade relations, to encourage 
hand-spinning and hand-weavmg and in that 
behalf by having a scheme of economic boy- 
cott planned and formulated by a committee of 
experts to be nominated by the All-India 
Congress Committee 

(/ ) And, generally, in as much as self-sacrifice is 
essential to the success of non-co-operation, by 
calling upon eveiy section and ever}'- man and 
woman m the country to make the utmost pos- 
sible contribution of self-saciifice to the national 
mo\ ement 

It will be observed that in each clause 
wlieie the appeal is to grown-up persons, 
the lesolution is quite anxious to suit theit 
woildly convenience, as in (a), (c), (d)^ 
(e), and (i) They aie “to make greater 
efforts,’’ “to help to nationalise” schools, 
“to make gi eater eftorts to suspend their 
piactice,’^ “to cairy out a gradual boycott 
of foieign tiade lelations,’^ &c But stu- 
dents of the age of 16 (the age limit is 
too low for self-determination ) and 
over are called upon “to withdraw 
without delay, irrespective of conse- 
quences, from institutions owned, aided 
01 in any way controlled by Govern- 
ment,” the only pioviso being, “if they 
feel that it is against their conscience 
to continue in institutions which are 
dominated by a system of Govetnment 
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wliicli the Nation has solemnly resolved 
to bring to an end ” But the force of 
this proviso, too, has been sought to be 
nullified by exhorting the boys not to 
take shelter behind any conscientious ob- 
jection It may be incidentally noted 
here that the proviso, “if they feel that it 
is against their conscience,” &c , does not 
occur in any clause except (6), obviously 
because it is rightly taken for granted 
from the Congress view-point that prac- 
tising in Government law-courts, having 
foreign trade relations, fee , must be 
against the conscience of all adherents of 
the principle and programme of non- 
violent non-co-operation 

We are not against any class of persons, 
young or old, voluntarily making the 
utmost possible sacrifice for a cause 
which they hold dear and sacied But 
when the entire population of a countiy 
IS called upon to make some kind of sacri- 
fice or other, those who make the appeal 
lor sacrifice — and in the present case they 
included all who voted for the Congress 
non-co-operation resolution— are in honour 
and common fairness and decency bound 
to impose upon themselves at least as 
high, insistent and immediate a duty of 
sacrifice as they call upon others to 
discharge The delegates to the Congress 
were all adults — lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, &c , none of them were “students 
of the age of 16 and over ” But they 
called upon these students to do with- 
out delay, irrespective of consequences, 
something the like of which, or equi- 
valent to which, in their own cases, they 
were not prepared to do Why ? Presum- 
ably and obviously because if they were 
to do so they would be involved in 
pecuniary loss, or would be guilty of 
breach of piomise oi breach of contract, 
&c Not being leaders, we do not call 
upon any one either to incur pecuniary 
loss or to break promises or contracts, 
and ceitainly no honourable man ought 
to back out of a contract or fail to 
keep a promise without the willing 
consent of the other party What we do 
say IS, that an appeal for sacrifice should 
be equally exacting in all cases, and 
that, particularly, those who make the 


appeal should not be more tender to- 
wards themselves than towards others 
Association with a “Satanic Government” 
through its law courts is certainly 
not better, from the Congress point of 
view, than association with it through 
schools and colleges If lawyers can 
be puiged of the guilt of such association 
merely by suspension of such association, 
why could not students be asked only 
to suspend their studies in non national 
institutions for as long a period as pro- 
paganda and other public work required 
their services ’ 

It IS perhaps assumed that it is only 
promises or contiacts in which money is 
concerned that are binding But we hope 
that it IS not thought that where there 
IS no legal contract, no consideration 
need be shown For instance, parents 
have been maintaining and paying the 
educational expenses of their childien on 
the tacit expectation that they would 
go on with their studies according to the 
wishes of their parents But we do not 
find that either the students or their 
leaders have taken any pains to 
consider the convenience or ascertain the 
wishes of the parents, in the meanwhile 
suspending their studies On the other 
hand, lawyers aie allowed by the reso- 
lution to consult the convenience of 
themselves and litigants, merchants 
the convenience of their customers, manu- 
facturers and other suppliers, and of 
themselves What we urge is not that 
the promises and contracts of lawyers 
and merchants are not to be fulfilled, 
but that the same sort of consideration 
should be shown in the case of students 
and their guardians as in that of law- 
yers, merchants, &c If that be impossi- 
ble, would it be considered a greater 
sacrifice than students have been asked 
to make, would it be a quixotic demand, 
to suggest that lawyers, &c , should free 
themselves from contracts by payment 
of money, or other means, or, when that 
would not serve the purpose, even by 
going to jail, if need be ^ 

We respect those lawyers who have 
already done more than the lesolution 
demands, that is to say, who have given 
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up their practice altogether, and also 
those who will give it up altogether 
afterwards, having actually suspended it 
for the present, in order that they may 
devote themselves entirely to the service 
of the country 

It may be thought that we are rather 
hard upon lawyers, merchants, &c I^et 
us, therefore, consider the extent and 
nature of the sacrifices which different 
classes of men have been asked to make 
And let us, to prevent misconstruction, 
say at once that a splendid compliment 
has been paid to the students by calling 
upon them to make the utmost sacrifice, 
and that we honour the students for the 
magnificent response ( unapproached by 
any other class of men ) they have made, 
however much we may criticise their 
judgment and some of their actions in 
detail 

Lawyers, dealers in foreign goods, 
&c , have been asked to sacrifice the 
prospective acquisition of wealth by their 
present methods of earning, and the 
advantages which it implies But as 
lawyers have been asked only to 
suspend their practice, it means that 
they may resume it on some future date 
Moreover, even if they give up for 
good their practise in Government courts, 
they may practice in the national arbitra- 
tion courts, or become teachers m national 
schools and colleges So the earning of 
money by them is not altogether pre- 
vented But supposing it IS, the mental 
equipment of the lawyers— their know- 
ledge, their trained and disciplined mind, 
&c ,— remains, and that is a higher pos- 
session than material wealth With this 
equipment they can fight the country’s 
cause, they can serve the motherland. 
Dealers in foreign goods are called upon 
to gradually boycott foreign trade rela- 
tions This gives them the time and the 
opportunity to gradually substitute indi- 
genous for foreign goods , so that their 
source of wealth is not quite destroyed 
But even if it were, their mental equip- 
ment, wherewith to earn a living in 
other ways, or to serve the country, is 
not taken away 

In the case of students (of the age 


of 16 and over, though numerous younger 
boys have joined the strike), they are 
asked to withdraw from schools and 
colleges without delay, irrespective of 
consequences, at whatever stage of their 
studies they may be Thousands of 
students have not yet got the minimum 
mental and moral equipment which may 
enable them either to serve the country 
effectively as propagandists, teachers 
and social servants, or to earn a sufficient 
living for themselves No doubt, they 
may be told to break stones, to do sweep- 
ers’ and scavengers’ work, &c ,— which 
are certainly honest and honourable 
occupations But as even young lawyers 
who may give up their practice, young 
dealers in foreign goods who may close 
their shops (how many have done so 
yet ?), &c , have not been told to break 
stones, &c , our quixotic notions of fairness 
and democratic equality make us hesitate 
to prescribe these occupations for students 
alone For elderly lawyers, traders, &c , 
it would not be proper to prescribe stone- 
breaking, &c , because they may not be 
able to change their habits and do what 
elderly coolies do We may note by the 
way that a Bengali leader wants Bolshev* 
ism of the right sort We hope, that in- 
cludes the programme of all physically fit 
persons doing their bit of scavenging and 
stone-breaking by turns Let us, however, 
come back to the point 

It IS difficult to lay down a standard 
of mental and moral equipment and bodily 
development for all But we hope it will 
not be denied that thousands among the 
students who have struck have immature 
bodies and minds, which means that they 
are not yet fit to be earners, teachers, social 
servants, propagandists, &c The effort 
of the non-co-operation leaders to establish 
schools and colleges, itself shows that all 
the boys and young men who have struck 
are not yet fit for the work of propaganda 
and social service in the country Hence, 
if national educational institutions cannot 
be established in adequate numbers for 
their physical and mental development, 
their physical and mental disqualification 
cannot be removed at all or as early as may 
be desirable But they have been asked to 
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withdraw without delay and irrespective 
of consequences This means that even 
if withdiawal implies that they must for 
life go without the mental equipment which 
schools and colleges give, they must with- 
draw irrespective of that consequence Or, 
suppose the non-co-operation leaders fail 
to utilise the services of many students 
as propagandists, &c , they are still to 
withdraw irrespectne of that consequence 
We have said before that m the case of 
lawyers, merchants, &c , their mental 
equipment, their ability to serve the 
country, &c , would remain, even if they 
made the sacrifice demanded of them by 
the Congress resolution This cannot be 
said in the case of students And mental 
equipment is supeiior to material wealth 
So, many students run the risk of having 
to sacrifice something which is of greater 
value than what othei classes of men have 
been called upon to sacrifice This militates 
against our sense of fairness 

Suppose a nation is engaged in an 
armed war of independence, and some 
classes of that nation say to some other 
class, “We should all make heavy sacri- 
fices For our part we propose to give 
up further acquisition of wealth, at least 
for some time In your case, we propose 
that you should, or some of you should, 
give up the chance of obtaining arms ” 
would not the latter pait of the pro- 
posal be absurd, involving, as it would 
do, the sacrifice of the very means 
whereby victory must be gamed ^ We aie 
asked to consider that we are engaged in a 
bloodless war of independence, where the 
piincipal weapon is mental and moral 
equipment And yet some of the soldiers, 
VIZ , some of the students, run the risk 
of having to sacrifice the chance of 
acquiring that weapon For they have 
been called upon to withdraw, irrespec- 
tive of consequences, i e , whether they 
have any facilities for education in a 
national institution or not, or whether 
a sufficiently large scheme for utilising 
the services of all qualified young men 
as propagandists, &c , can be matured 
and financed or not 

It may be thought that we have 
unnecessarily brought in the question of 


mental and moial equipment and laid 
undue stress upon it We contend that 
we have not The leaders of the non- 
co-operation movement have by their 
own action shown that they consider 
that equipment— the equipment which 
the Western system of education by means 
of English literature, history, &c , gives— 
necessary in a soldiei in the bloodless 
war of independence, however much 
the value of that equipment may be 
sought to be minimised oi discounted 
For they have sought for recruits neither 
among illiterate young coolies and 
peasants, nor among those young men 
who have received or are receiving edu- 
cation in the vernacular and Aiabic 
maktabs and madrasahs or m indigenous 
Sanskrit seminaries of the ancient type 
What we have said above would go 
to show that according to the Congress 
resolution students must make a heaviei 
sacrifice, and some of them a sacrifice 
of a character which would leave them com- 
paratively ill-equipped for the battle of 
life and the bloodless war of independence 
That students should saciifice more than 
older persons' is natural, for they have 
less worldly responsibility and liabilities 
than older persons, and they possess spirits 
unsullied by worldly piudence and un- 
damped by worldly experience Out 
objection is against those who have 
demanded this sacrifice without setting 
up an equivalent standaid for themselves, 
against the character of the sacrifice 
demanded of some students, and against 
the want of consideration shown for the 
parents or other guardians of students 
of 16 years of age and over 

The closing of “Government controlled^’ 
institutions means pecuniaiy loss for 
certain classes of men, similar to the loss 
for which the resolution has shown 
tender consideration in the case of law- 
yers, litigants, and dealers in foieign 
goods Authors, publishers and \endois 
of text-books have printed large numbers 
of them and made promises and enteied 
into contracts, on the expectation of the 
sale of these books They now all sudden- 
ly run the risk of loss, breach of promise 
and breach of contracti These men are 
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not worthy of less consideration than 
lawyers, litigants, dealers in foreign goods, 
&c We know all changes, particularly 
sudden changes, must mean loss to the 
community as a whole But when a 
change has been deliberately contempla- 
ted beforehand, and tender solicitude 
shown foi some classes of men, why were 
others entirely forgotten ^ If as many 
national institutions could be opened as 
“Government controlled” ones have been 
vacated, and the usual text books *were 
used in them, their authors and pub- 
•lishers would not be losers in the long 
lun But then the objection may be laised 
thatthese books create a “slave mentality ” 
Other and better text-books, however, can- 
not be prepared in a hurry, and pros- 
cribed books cannot be used as text-books 
W'e must now perform the thankless 
task of criticising some developments 
of the students’ strike in Calcutta One 
IS the blockading of the doors leading 
to the rooms or halls where examinees 
for the B L degree weie to sit for their 
examination, by the strikers lying flat 
on the giound in front of the doors so 
that none could cross over without tread- 
ing on the bodies of the strikers We think 
this was undue interference with the 
liberty of non-strikers The freedom 
which you want for yourselves, you 
should allow to others “Do unto 
others as you would be done by ” You 
want to study in national institutions 
You would not like to be prevented fiom 
joining them Then why stand in the 
way of otheis of a different way of think- 
ing doing what they think proper ^ All 
coeicion in any form must cease It 
ought never to have been resorted to 
No other method except that of rea- 
soning and persuasion should have 
been and should be used It was cer- 
tainly not soul force that was used 
against the B L candidates The phy- 
sical blocking of passages cannot be 
called the use of soul force The blocking 
was done with living human bodies and 
was therefore more effective than if the 
entrances had been walled up or barri- 
caded For walls or barricades of inani- 
mate matter can be removed without 


doing violence to any sentient creature, 
whereas barricades of living human 
bodies could not be removed without 
such violence, and this few persons with 
humane feelings would attempt The 
method no doubt was amusing, and 
more amusing was the way in which 
some examinees are said to have sur- 
mounted the obstacle— they fell flat on 
the prostrate bodies and rolled over 
them into the examination hall But 
in reality it was not a joke, this 
preventing examinees by physical 
means from appearing at their examina- 
tion against their will This interference 
with their freedom of action was not a 
fitting prologue to the attainment of 
swaiaj Nor was it consistent with the 
spirit of Satyagraha The spirit of Satya- 
graha requires that enemies, opponents, 
dissentients, be won over to the Satya- 
grahi’s side and made willing and friendly 
comrades by the SatySgiahi alone suffer- 
ing, not by making the other party an 
angiy and resentful sufferer National 
solidarity cannot be attained if any class 
of persons and their guardians and rela- 
tives are thus made sullen and angry 
It is quite easy to undeistand why the 
true Satjagrahic method is better and 
more effective than the use of any kind of 
physical compulsion or obstacle When 
the heait is won over, one’s opponent 
becomes a permanent friend , but when 
anyone is prevented from doing a thing 
against his will, he is sure to do it again as 
soon as the compulsion or obstacle ceases 
to exist The strikers cannot for ever 
block the entrances to the examination 
halls, they will have to do more useful 
and positive work ; and then the examinees 
will use their freedom Let us say here that 
we disapprove of the action of those who 
walked over the prostrate bodies We ad- 
mire and respect the strikers for their spirit 
of non-violence 

The examinees, no doubt, had not 
entered into any legal contracts with their 
guardians that they would sit for the B L 
examination , but they had obtamed the 
examination fees from them on the under- 
standing and expectation that they would 
be able to appear at the examination. Is it 
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unreasonable to say that this expectation 
should not have been frustrated, just as 
the Congress has taken care not to compel 
lawyers to break then contracts with 
their clients 

It may be argued, that, as in the opinion 
of the non-co-operators it is wrong to 
have anything to do with an official uni- 
versity, and as it is also wrong to practise 
in Government law-courts, the examinees 
in question were doubly wiong,— actually 
wrong in appearing at an official university 
examination and wrong in intention, too, 
as they wanted to qualify for practising in 
law-courts And as they were wrong, it 
was right to prevent them from doing a 
wrong thing Supposing that they were 
wrong, we agree that the strikers would 
have been right if they had used only 
reasoning and persuasion But the use of 
their bodies for blocking the passages was 
not right It IS only crime which ought to 
be prevented by force or obstruction But 
to appear at the B L examination or to 
practise in law-courts is not a crime If the 
profession of law and, say, the occupation 
of robbery stood on the same ethical 
footing, the princely endowments of 
Prasanna Coomar Tagore, TaraknathPalit 
and Rash Behary Ghosh would have been 
considered tainted money, and the promise 
made by Mr C R Das to devote to the 
cause of the nation whatever he might 
henceforth earn as a lawyer would not 
have been considered acceptable as expia- 
tion for so heinous an offence Nor is the 
pursuit of the profession of law even a 
vice or a sin But even if it were, no sane 
man thinks that force is a pieventive of 
and cure for sin or vice 

But supposing the practice of law was 
wrong from some point of view or other 
and therefore it was right to prevent law 
students from qualifying as lawyers, by 
using physical obstacles, it would be right 
also to prevent lawyers from going to law- 
courts, by the use of the same means But 
the non-co-operation leaders who suggest- 
ed this particular means and encouraged its 
application, have not suggested the block- 
ade of the doors of lawyers’ residences and 
law-courts by the strikers lying prokrate 
in rows on the ground in/ront of them. 


It may be argued that the stiikers are 
students and they are concerned only with 
the conduct of students, not with what 
their elders do But the suggestion of 
the use of this particular method of obs- 
truction came from their elders, and they 
received support and encouragement also 
from the elders Why did not these elders 
suggest the application of this method in 
the case of men of their own age pursuing 
the profession of law, or dealing in foreign 
goods, &c , which also the Congress re- 
solution has condemned ^ Not that we 
think it would be right in the latter 
cases, any more than it was in the case 
of the B L examinees 

Moreover, this method resulted in 
another form of coercion of which we 
must disapprove Piincipal Heramba- 
chandra Maitra was subjected to it to- 
day ( 21st January, 1921 ) Some students 
sat dharna and lay prostrate m a kind of 
hunger-strike m front of the gate of his 
private residence this morning, preventing 
all egress and ingress, and refused to budge 
unless he agreed to “nationalize” his 
College This was a most objectionable 
procedure, and foolish, too, for a Principal 
cannot alone nationalise a college For- 
tunately Mr Maitra met Mr C F 
Andrews by chance, and Mr Andrews 
was able to persuade the boys to disperse 
The Non-co-operation leaders must know 
that they have set foices at work which 
they have not been able to control 

Another thing that we take exception 
to IS the preventing I A , I Sc and other 
candidates from depositing their examina- 
tion fees by picketing and other physical 
means It was an undue interference with 
their liberty of action It was also fore- 
seen that it could not be effective, and it 
has now been got over by lecourse to 
postal money orders, involving additional 
expense and labour Picketting and 
blocking the entrances to schools and 
colleges to prevent ingiess of students 
are quite wrong This interference with 
the liberty of others must be unhesitatingly 
condemned 

Still less do we like the male strikers call- 
ing upon the girl students to boycott schools 
and colleges The prevailing attitude of most 
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Strikers on the steps of the Senate House, Calcutta 
Neighbours distributing Oranges among the strikers. 
Photograph by T P Sen 


Bengali boys and young 
men and their elders 
towards the education 
of girls and women has 
been that of hostile 
detractors, not that of 
friendly advocates 
Therefore, the present 
male appeal is unbe- 
coming, because every 
one knows that though 
the bulk of the “Na- 
tionalists” in Bengal 
may try to establish 
“national” institutions 
for the male sex, they 
will not of their own 
aceord do the same 
for the female sex,— m 
any case the Bengal 
nationalist party ( and 
for that matter, any 
other political party in 
Bengal ) has not been 
guilty of excessive zeal 
for girls’ education of any sort At the best 
the Bengal Nationalists, like the bulk of 
their countrymen, have been quite indiffer- 
ent to the education of girls The Khilafat 
party, too, is not zealous in the cause of the 
education of girls Mr Gandhi is actually 
opposed to girls and women learning 
English We certainly advocate hand- 
spinning as an occupation for women 
and girls who are not otherwise more 
usefully occupied But it is by no means 
a substitute for a general education for 
girls and women The female sex forms 
half the population Seeing that the 
promoters, Hindu and Moslem, of the 
educational boycott of “non-national” edu- 
cation, have not been known to promote 
the education of this half without which 
there can be no national salvation, the 
fate of the education of a people should 
not be in their hands alone, until they have 
practically shown that they are alive to 
the necessity of treating girls and women 
as human beings with souls and intellects, 
not as human animals existing for the 
convenience and comfort of the male sex 
The girl students of Bethune College 
have nobly and fearlessly stood by their 
brethren, the Calcutta male students, 


though, with some exceptions, these brethren 
of then shave never been worthy to 
call them sisters, not having dissociated 
themselves from the vilest and most 
cowardly slanderers of educated women 
Most of the Bengali Nationalist and 
other political leaders, too, have not 
dissociated themselves from these vile 
specimens of humanity 

We will now examine some of the 
grounds on which the boycott of the 
existing schools and colleges has been 
advocated W e must clear our minds of cant. 
We do want independent institutions, but 
not at present the destruction of the state- 
controlled ones It IS said that the “non- 
national” institutions produce a slave 
mentality We agree that one aim of the 
official educational system is to manu- 
facture submissive and obsequious subjects 
But we must judge by results, not by the 
intention Without repeating what we 
have said on this subject in previous 
issues, we may say m brief that there is 
more dissatisfaction with foreign rule and 
servitude and more love of liberty among 
the English educated section of the people, 
young and old, than among the rest of 
their countrymen If there is slave men- 
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tality to be found among some or many 
of these educated persons, it is not due 
to the education they have received, but 
It IS, speaking generally, the residue of the 
mentality of the geieral population which 
education has not yet been able to destroy 
There is nothing to prevent private schools 
and colleges from directly fostenng the 
civic spirit Some have done so 

Spiritual and social tyranny and politi- 
cal tyranny are closely allied A people 
accustomed for countless years to spiritual 
and social tyranny easily submits to 
political tyranny Mr Gandhi knows this 
very well He has, therefore, said that the 
country can never be fit for swaraj unless 
and until millions of our countrymen are 
freed from the curse of “untouchabhhty ” 
The charge of manufacturing slaves can 
be brought with greater truth against 
our domestic and socio-religious system 
than against the official educational 
system, whatever the intention of its 
foreign originators and sponsors 

The conduct of the non-co-operation 
leaders shows their real conviction in the 
matter For the establishment of swarSj, 
for their propaganda work, for rural 
social service, &c , they require men whose 
ways of thinking are not those of the 
slave And whom do they seek to recruit 
for this kind of work ^ If the cry that 
English education in the ordinary institu- 
tions manufactures slaves, had been true, 
the leaders would have tried to secure the 
services of persons uninfluenced by this 
enslaving agency , that is to say, they 
would have recruited either young 
illiterate youths, or youths who have 
received an Arabic or a Sanskrit education 
in the indigenous maktabs and madrasahs 
and tols Theie are thousands of young 
pandits and maulavis in Bengal who have 
not been “enslaved by the teaching of false 
history in the schools and colleges ” Why 
IS there no eagerness to recruit them ^ What 
has been their response to the appeal of 
national idealism 1* On the other hand, 
the splendid response of the English-edu- 
cated lads shows that their souls have not 
been politically enslaved— intellectual and 
moral slaves, in the political sense, do not 
respond to the war cry of liberty 


Another charge brought against the 
“non-national” schools and colleges is that 
they create a hankering for Government 
service So long as people are as poor as 
they are, they will naturally seek employ- 
ment in any available ways open to 
them Even some students of national 
institutions have sought and obtained 
Government service The lemedy does not 
he in destroying non-national schools 
and colleges, but in opening out new 
careers and providing training therefoi It 
IS true that these institutions in Bengal 
tuin out prospective clerks, &c But, clerks 
also are necessaiy, and if these institutions 
are destroyed, without pioviding substi- 
tutes, the clerkships will not lemain vacant 
but would be given to men from distant 
provinces and places So the remedy is to 
provide vocational training, to open new 
careers, &c , thereby candidates for clerk- 
ships would be decreased and clerks would 
also be able to secure better salaries 

It IS argued that students in non- 
national schools are subjected to cramping, 
unnecessary and, sometimes, insulting 
restrictions We should be the last persons 
to defend any such restrictions, but it is 
best not to have any exaggerated notions 
on the subject That theie are some 
restrictions, and more were in force for- 
merly, IS true But it is good to have a 
correct idea of their character Those 
rules of discipline which are common to 
American, French, British, German or 
Japanese schools cannot be objected to as 
the special creation of a satanic Anglo- 
Indian government National schools 
and colleges also will have some such rules 
of discipline It should be remembered 
that the Risley, Carlyle and Lyon circulais 
are not at present enforced Students even 
from Government Colleges went to the 
Nagpur Students’ Conference as delegates 
with the knowledge and consent of their 
pnncipals Some of these principals have 
presided over their students’ meetings At 
which resolutions in favour of non-co- 
operation have been passed Students 
had been openly taking part in political 
meetings and addressing them even be- 
fore the strikes So far, therefore, as restric- 
tions are concerned, there is not at present 
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a great deal to com- 
plain of Attempts 
may be made to mini- 
mise those which still 
exist without wreck- 
ing the whole system 
of English education 
Then there is the 
question of our self- 
lespeci being lost and 
our manhood being 
dwarfed by associating 
with “a Satanic Govern- 
ment” and receiving any 
kind of help from it 
and being under some 
contiol by it This is 
in some respects a mat- 
ter of sentiment and 
we have not the least 
desire to ask any one 
to continue to do that 

which he considers hu- , 

mihating For our part Strikers on the steps of the Senate House, Calcutta 

we have said more than Photograph by T P Sen 
once that to live un- 
der foreign rule is a great disgrace,* the brand of the helot on our foreheads 
but that we all have to live a lift of com- more distinctly, openly and shamelessly 
promise Seeing that we all have to than any school or college Every time we 
live such lives, the only two questions are go to a railway station or board a tram, 
(1) how to end this sort of life, and (2) in we feel more depressed, insulted and humi- 
the mean time what kind of temporary hated than we can describe It may be 
compromise is best calculated to give an individual idiosyncrasy with us that 
us that equipment which will in the we do not have the same feeling to the 
long run enable us to end the life of com- same extent in entering even a Govern- 
promise The answer to the first ques- ment College, but it is a fact which we 
tion IS, “the winning of perfect auto- must record Yet it is the same satanic 
nomy”, call it independence or by Government which controls railways and 
any other name The answer or answers universities and schools and colleges, alike 
to the second question will differ accord- and spends om money, obtained in the 
ing to individual experience, needs, &c form of taxes, for all of them Our 
We find that Mr Gandhi and others opinion is that as we use and put up with 
use and put up with state railways, tele- rail "ways because we need them lor our 
graphs, the post office, the Western system purposes, so we should use and put up 
of medicine, &c , though they do not like with the universities, colleges and schools, 
these things , but a state-controlled system because we require them lor our purposes 
of education, even when the control is If we had our own national means of 
indirect and almost nominal, is to them transport and locomotion, we would boy- 
unbearable We do not in the least cott the existing railways , if we had our 
quairel with them for their dislikes and national system of education, we would 
compromises But so far as national boycott the state system In the mean 
self-respect and destruction of manhood time, there is no objection to but rather an 
goes, every one knows that railways put urgent need for as many independent lines 
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of railways and as many independent uni- 
versities, " colleges and schools as we can 
construct and establish , and at the same 
time we should try to introduce reforms m 
the existing railways and in the existing 
system of education Mr Gandhi has tried 
much to impiove the lot of third class 
passengers, but he wants not to reform 
the state system of education but to 
destroy it We do not quarrel with him for 
choosmg his line of action, but for our 
part we want to introduce reforms in the 
universities, schools and colleges, too 

So far as the Calcutta University is 
concerned, the Bengal public could have 
made it practically a national university 
if they could have made Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji responsible to leasonable public 
opinion But that public never tried to 
tackle him , it needs must fight the Govern- 
ment ’ 

It has been said that Swaraj can certain- 
ly be won if the students hold out for three 
months It would be uselesss to seek to 
demolish such optimism by arguments 
We will not attempt the task We certain- 
ly do not think that what has never yet 
taken place m history cannot happen 
in the future , but we do believe that it 
would be an agreeable surprise to the de- 
parted spirits of all the liberators of na- 
tions if they found India emancipated three 
months hence by the method of boys taking 
political French leave for three months At 
the same time what a humiliation it would 
be to them to find that they did not 
know this royal load to freedom, this 
“Emancipation Made Easy ” 

It has been argued that students 
might not join national institutions if 
the existing ones were not destroyed 
And national education is meant to make 
us free But is it really thought that to 
deprive men of the freedom to choose 
their own kind of education can be a 
stepping stone to real freedom ? Let it 
be But there is a real danger in forcmg 
those students to join national institu- 
tions who would not have entered them 
if they could help it May not their 
hunger for Government service, their 
“slave mentality,” infect the other stu- 
dents, and may not Government also se- 


duce the latter, too, with offers of employ- 
ment, finding its own institutions empty ? 

It IS charged against the existing 
system of education that it impairs the 
health of students Admitting that it 
does, their health can be improved by 
relieving the pressure of examinations 
and by other means, which do not require 
the total destruction of the system 
Moreover, can it be asserted with con- 
fidence that the physique of oui students 
IS worse than that of other Indians of 
the same age ^ 

Our students cannot be correctly 
accused of having less sense of the dignity 
of labour than those Indians of their age 
and class who have not received education 
Nor can it be confidently asserted that 
they are more addicted to luxuiy than 
other young men who have equal means 

The most urgent question, howevei, 
IS, now that the upheaval has come, what 
IS to be done to take advantage of the 
enthusiasm and idealism of the students ^ 
Even their leaders have been taken by 
surprise They were not prepared for so 
mighty an onrush of the tide of national- 
ism We welcome it The shock was 
needed We know all students are not 
moved by the right kind of idealism and 
impulse, but large numbers of them are 
Of these we are proud 

Our advice to the students is this 

Those who consider it a humiliation to 
rejoin their colleges, should certainly not 
do so They can do one of three things 
(1) join a national college, if there be 
room there , (2) do village propaganda 
work, or social service work, after receiving 
training for it, (3) turn their hands to 
any kind of remunerative work which 
does not involve any moral turpitude Not 
to speak of the work of the village teacher, 
even the work of the coolie, the sweeper, 
the hawker, the shoeblack, the lamp- 
lighter, the artisan, the mechanic, the brick- 
lay er,the small grocer,— all are honourable 
Some of them earn more than ordinary 
clerks and teachers It is not the amount of 
the money, however, that matters most 
Dear boys, as you did not consult your 
guardians when you came out of the 
colleges, show that you can stand on your 
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own legs The best Uni- 
versity IS that of the 
University of Hard 
Knocks Show that you 
are fit to graduate 
there Why should the 
unskilled and skilled 
labour markets of your 
towns and villages be 
flooded with illiterate 
men and women who 
were not born and 
brought up there and 
who do not speak your 
tongue ^ Occupy all 
fields of labour yoursel- 
ves We should gladly 
agree even to the 
smashing of the colleges 
if that should furnish 
the occasion for a de- 
monstration of your 
willingness and ability 
to turn your hands to 
all kinds of honest 



Strikers blocking the Entiance to the Examination Hall. 
Photograph by F P Sen 


work It IS not a clean shirt and dhoti To the leaders of the educational non- 


and patent leather shoes which constitute 
the manhood of a man, but the power to 
be equal to all emergencies 

Having made your choice, do not, pray, 
interfere with the choice of others 

Those who want to continue to study 
in their colleges should have the courage 
to do so It is up to them to prove that 
they are as good citizens and men as their 
brethren 

Our appeal to the governing bodies of 
the private colleges is that they should 
make them real centres of a liberal educa- 
tion, not merely “graduate factories” As 
they have got the class-rooms, the furni- 
ture, the libraries, the laboratories, and, 
to some extent, staffs, it should be easier 
for them than for others to open indepen- 
dent vocational classes, as they undoub- 
tedly ought to If the present upheaval 
be not a sufficient warning to them, 
they may rest assured the Time Spirit will 
give them ruder shocks 

We are afraid we must not suggest any 
course of action to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity It IS Sir Asutosh Mukherp’s kbas 
mabaJ 


co-operation movement we may make 
some suggestions They should recognise 
the limits of their capacity and resources. 
It 16 neither pleasant nor useful to bite 
off more than one can swallow They 
should place the educational work, and 
the propaganda and social service work, 
under the charge of different bands of 
experts, though we know these are inter- 
related They should put a stop at once 
and for ever to all kinds of interference 
with personal freedom They should cease 
to prophesy and to hold out expectations 
of the winning of swarSj in a given period 
which they have not the power to fulfil 
They should not hold examinations for 
those whom they have not taught This 
we say from the point of view of edu- 
cation Merely examining students goes 
against the best ideals of education More- 
over, the certificates and diplomas grant- 
ed by the leaders cannot have any market 
value The education in the national 
colleges should, for the present at any 
rate, be mainly vocational, fitting men 
for independent careers There should be 
training classes for propaganda and social 
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service vvoik The state of idleness m 
which the students are passing their days 
should be put an end to as quickly as 
possible Idleness breeds mischief 

In conclusion, we appeal to the 
Nationalist leaders and organs and 
speakers to cease to indulge in the cant 
of speaking of our girls and women as 
devis or goddesses, to recognise that 
they are human beings with minds, 
hearts and souls like boys and men, 
and to give them equal opportunities 
with boys and men to show what 


their minds, hearts and souls can do 
for the salvation of themselves and 
others Justice to our girls and women 
requires this Moieover, unless we give 
them this opportunity, we cannot sur- 
vive as free beings in the struggle with 
those nations which can and do mobi- 
lize both men and women for all spiritual, 
moral, intellectual, social, educational, 
economic, industrial and physical endea- 
vours, though we may survive as slaves 
or anthropoid cattle 
January 21, 1921 


STUDENT UNREST 


T he most disturbing phenomenon in Indian 
public life during the last two months has 
been the success of the non-co operation 
agitators in upsetting the minds of numbers of 
students and interrupting the work of schools, 
colleges and even universities in different 
degrees all over India We frankly confess 
that, in spite of our long experience and 
patient observation of men and events around 
us, we have, in this case, proved false 
prophets, and our hope that after the tempo- 
rary ebullition following the Calcutta Special 
Congress things would settle down and there 
would be no revival of trouble among our 
students, — has sadly failed We are not so 

much exercised in mind by the peasant unrest 
in various parts of the United Provinces, 
because history teaches us that such things 
must happen so long as landlords insist on 
exacting feudal dues and services in addition 
to rent proper, in civilised times So long as 
bigar, abwab, tawan, &c , are not abolished 
by legislation there must be a chronic fear 
of agrarian revolt with the growth of self- 
cOnsciousness and education among the 
peasants The same causes led to noting 
and bloodshed in Chota Nagpur and the 
Sontal Parganahs in the past, and so long as 
they exist there will be not and bloodshed 
in Pertabgarh and Faizabad Jacquerie has 
known causes and a sure remedy 

But the student revolt is another matter 
altogether, and confronts us with a far graver 
problem, first, because of its far-reaching 


consequences, and, secondly, because we 
do not see what act of justice or what political 
device can effectually remedy it We have 
no guarantee that the trouble will not conti- 
nue to crop up in different seasons and 
provinces for several years to come till the 
cause of the ferment has worked itself off 

Thoughtful educationists and patriotic 
social philosophers had been anticipating 
some sort of upheaval among our students 
for several years before Mr Gandhi launched 
his gospel of non-co-operation We knew, for 
instance, that when bchiller's Robbers was 
first acted, some forty German students left 
their colleges and took to the woods to lead 
the life of robbers, not because they w^ere 
moral perverts rejoicing in the spoliation of 
their species, but because there was no 
colour, no romance, no freedom, no excite- 
ment in the sober humdrum life of grind 
which they had been previously leading at 
their universities 

In India, too, for several years past 
student life has been becoming increasingly 
joyless, subject to mechanical drill and 
prison-like restrictions, routine lectures and 
dry grind The living teacher by word of 
mouth has been completely buried and 
suffocated under the piled-up regulations of 
universities, codes of the education depart- 
ment, and police circulars of the Government 
of Simla There was a threat against every 
action of the student late attendance 
fines, game fines, absence fines, hostel fines. 
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besides fines for a very elastic code of 
moral delinquencies (almost entirely political) 
He could notj m some institutions, take 
a single step without the risk of his 
stumbling against some unknown regulation 
or other and being punished for it He 
could not stroll into any place or park lest 
somebody should happen to be speaking 
there and the meeting be styled political, 
for all meetings having even a remote or ab- 
stract political character were taboo to him 

^ Hi 

Then, there was an elaborate and costly 
agency for his political segregation and 
disinfection, lest he should catch patriotism — 
or, as it was more euphemistically called, 
objectionable political views, — from others 
All newspapers and even reviews ( except 
ultra-Tory ones on a secret departmental 
approved list ) were excluded from Govern- 
ment colleges, hostels, students’ common 
rooms and young men’s institutes in receipt 
of State subsidies Rabid Anglo-Indian 
organs like the Statesman and the Pioneer 
were there , but it was a crime to subscribe 
for or to possess a copy of the Amrita Bazai 
Patrika or even the Bengalee befoie Sir 
Surendranath’s conversion Only dull and 
colourless magazines, as well as those of a 
pronouncedly “loyal” tone, were sanctioned 

The vernacular papers encouraged were 
of the worst class from the literary and cul- 
tural points of view, but spotlessly tame The 
teachers were expected to be “political eu- 
nuchs”, if they could not become seivile cour- 
tiers of this the best of all possible good 
governments , spies and even open enemies 
of our nation were encouraged and patronised 
in college chairs as in the case of the journals 
permitted 

And to-day the Nemesis has come Govern 
ment would not permit our students to listen 
to honest manly patriotic teachers, but only 
to subservient courtiers, “Empire-day” orators 
and Durbar-day poets This order was en- 
forced for some years, and the result is that 
to-day our boys would not listen to their guar- 
dians nor to any teacher, moderate or extrem- 
ist, but have come out— without intimidation, 
without bribery, wthout cajolery, without any 
hope of pleasure or gain,— at the call of edu- 
cational anarchists You once suppressed the 
Duma ( we speak metaphorically), and now 
you must put up with the Soviet This is the 
legacy of the Risley school of political ad- 
ministrators of education 


Outside the Education Department of the 
Government, too, there has been injustice 
The examinations have often been massacres 
for a series of years - especially m Madras 
and Allahabad, less than a quarter or one- 
third of the candidates passing A boy’s suc- 
cess has there come to be regarded as a 
matter of chance and not the rewaid of his 
honest exertions His teachers, who have 
seen his work for years, have no voice in de- 
termining his fate, which is done by an im- 
personal machine turned at the Senate House. 
The cruelty of Madras and Allahabad and the 
crueller kindness of Calcutta ( in recent years) 
— with its seventy or eighty per cent of passes 
and more than half of them in the first class, 
so that Calcutta first classes have become the 
laughing stock of the rest of India and cheap- 
er than dust, — have had the same effect 
on our students’ minds They are ready to 
revolt against a system under which years of 
labour are, more often than not, sure to be 
lost, for no fault of their own 

And the elderly students, who are near the 
end of their college career, are seized with 
despair They see a dead wall at the end of 
the academic avenue No career, except that 
of beggarly school masters and clerks ( and 
not always clerks ), open to the man of general 
education, which is the only education that our 
universities give No vocational training of 
youths selected early, no apprenticeship in 
business or trade, no efficient university “em- 
ployment bureau ” The result would have 
been Bolshevism, were it not for the fact that 
many of our graduates are married, all are 
total abstainers, and all are under the seda- 
tive influence of the old Indian home 
* * 

* 

We hope vi e have succeeded m illustrating 
how everything was getting ready for the de- 
luge that has come down upon us, how a re- 
vulsion of feeling against the existing order 
in education and politics had been steadily 
growing, how the mine was laid for an ex- 
plosion, when Non-co-operation came to set 
the spark, and non-co-operation in education 
IS only another name for a revolt against our 
present academic principles and practice 

As things really stand with us, religion 
has no healing balm to lay on the stricken 
hearts of our youth The old sectarianism, the 
old religion of daily practices and elaborate 
ceremonies, is dead beyond recall The old- 
type saints, men like Sir Gurudas Banerji for 
e too orthodox, too ritualistic, to 
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convinc© the modern educated reason , and 
Hinduism has organised no satisfactory uni- 
versal effective substitute for orthodox iitual- 
ism The “good old brand” in its fulness or 
nothing these are the only alternatives it 
offers to-day This vacuity, this spiritual 
hunger in the hearts of our youth is not re- 
medied by music or art, because we have none 
such in our homes We believe that the reli- 
gious situation IS as bad among the Muslim 
and Christian as among the Hindu students 

The economic pressure and the increasing 
diversity and distraction of modern life have 
left men with less leisure , the home is no 
longer the sweet haven of refuge and rest 
and reunion that it once was Every man is 
now, in one sense, a factory hand, and the 
wear and tear of life and the consequent fr et 
and fury of mind have become universal 

Just then came a man — like the prophet of 
Israel, — clad in coarse home-spun and living 
on vegetables and milk, with his clear simple 
call, “Come back to Nature, come back to the 
simple life, come back to your own true selves, 
and inherit the riches and glory of ancient 
Aryavarta ' ” Who, in the frame of mind we 

have described, could resist his call ? 

* * 

With the constructive side of Non-coopera- 
tion,^ — though its unfortunate nanae suggests 
that it IS a merely negative movement, — we 
have no quarrel It is possible and it is high- 
ly desirable for our youth to serve the nation 
educationally and socially, - to teach our poor- 
er brethren in i. simpler and cheaper fashion, 
to act as peace-makers, and to develop their 
self-respect and national feeling by example 
and precept while living in their midst 

But it IS the destructive or negative side 
of Non-co-operation that we must combat 
“Education may wait, but not Swaraj,” — ^as if 
Swaraj without full education could be gained 
in a year or defended for a day even, — this 
pernicious fallacy we must fight in the true 
interests of Swaraj and for the surer attain- 
ment of Swaraj than Mr Gandhi’s programme 
can achieve 

Non-co-operation, in order to be truly 
constructive, must, first order its young 
votaries to complete their education^ so that 
they may become fully trained teachers,— 
and not raw enthusiasts with incomplete edu- 
cation, capable of rendering to our mother- 
land only half-efficient or quarter-efficient 
service National Education, no less than 
factory production, requires fully trained 


“skilled labour’^ and not raw untrained 
coolies Secondly, it would be a fatal mistake 
to turn our faces entirely away from the 
West If we have the right spirit, if we have 
true manhood and patriotism, we can receive 
the highest education of the West and yet 
resist its materialistic tendency Our national 
education should be conducted in close connec- 
tion with modern knowledge, modern arts, 
and modern avenues of employment The 
nation cannot exist if we all become Sanyasis 
So, our Satyagraha Ashrams and (new) 
national colleges must maintain a constant 
liaison with the modern world Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s Shanti-Niketan is a national 
college, but it has kept touch with the modern 
world by every year sending its highest form 
boys to the Matriculation examination of the 
Calcutta University Surely, nobody can 
charge Rabindranath with encouraging the 
“slave mentality ” In the education of our 
youth, you will miss the goal of perfect 
culture, if you revive the mediaeval system 
of monastic seclusion and timid avoidance of 
the outer world No , let our boys live and 
learn in touch with the broad, free and ever- 
moving modern world , do not confine them 
m a well Make not your ashram a prison, 
just* as some Government hostels — as types 
of the other extreme — have been prisons 
After passing the Matriculation of our so- 
called official University, the Shanti-Niketan 
boys read further in the ordinary colleges and 
gam the highest education possible in India, 
and then many of them return to their 
Ashram, as fully qualified workers This 
is the right method , this is true national 
service 

Is contact with Europeans and European 
civilisation to be avoided by our youth as 
sure to denationalise them ? The latter is 
impossible As for contact with Europeans, 
we know by experience that it is the best 
nounsher of our patriotic feeling The best Eu- 
ropeans have much to teach us, much to teach 
even our best men,— [Tolstoy, the guru of Mr 
Gandhi, was not an Asiatic J, — and the worst 
Europeans, by creating a reaction in our 
minds, stimulate the national sentiment far 
more effectually than any book or speech can 
do Hence daily contact with Europeans, 
whether friendly or hostile, is of immense 
benefit to us Their presence in our midst 
would make us reflect and compare, and 
induce us to develop exactly those national 
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qualities which we lack, because m many 
respects, Europe is the complement of India, 
neither being complete as it stands alone 
The policy of Japan, in this respect, should 
be our guide Surely, nobody can accuse the 
statesmen of Japan of being denationalised 

Even the hated materialism and physical 
science of Europe have a special value for 
us They supply exactly what we need, and 
are the best cure for the dreamy metaphysics 
and the occult or dogmatic teachings of 
Mahatmas which have weakened and paia- 
lysed the Indian intellect in the past A 
revival of this dreamy metaphysics and guru 
or Mahatma worship in matters of the in- 
tellect — -instead of following modern scientific 
methods of accurate observation and experi- 
ment and the free exercise of the individual 
reason, — are the worst evils that can befall 
our country The obscurantist and unprac- 
tical spirit of Indian education in the middle 
ages, if revived today, would bear even less 
fruit than the mechanical memorising of 
western lore enforced by some of our English 
colleges and castigated in Rabindranath^s 
Parrotts Training 

Will English education, or education 
controlled by the British Government (though 
such control will be nominal under the 
Reforms ) kill the soul of India ? No Look 
at our vernacular literatures The true soul 
of India has come out in our modern Indian 
prose and poetry, clad in all the ancient 
charms of Sanskrit and the latter day graces 
of English literatures Would this literature 
— would Bankim and Rabindra, Hansh 
Chandra and Tripathi, Hah and Apte, have 
been possible without English education and 
contact with Englishmen ^ And can you 
call them denationalised ^ 

It IS not true that English education has 
produced in India only a race of “imitation 
Englishmen The richest fertilisers of Indian 
literature — and I may add art, — have come 
from our study of European poetry and paint- 
ing , our greatest contributors m this field 
have been our English-educated brethren and 
not the orthodox and exclusive custodians of 


our ancient indigenous learning, our pandits 
and maulavis 

•Jf 4?- 
■yf 

We shall go even farther and maintain 
that the best proof of Indians national vitality 
and hei strongest right to exist in that modern 
world will be that she can with safety to her- 
self receive the highest western education 
and can successfully assimilate whatever is 
best and truest in the East and the West 
alike, — that she can pass the inexorable 
modern test of national efficiency without 
piteously crying to be carefully protected by 
others and preserved m an enclosure away 
from all fear of modern economic competi- 
tion and military aggression If Non co- 
operation leads to national inefficiency and 
return of mediaevalism, mysticism, or dogma 
( in matters other than personal faith ), it will 
prove the greatest curse to our nation and the 
worst enemy of Swaraj Inefficiency means 
waste of energy and money, and a poor and 
backward people like ours can least afford to 
run the risk of such waste Rich England 
would not feel it if there is no return for 
the expenditure of money and time on national 
training , and yet in England the most stren- 
uous and deeply thought out attempts are 
now being made to reconstruct the nation 
after the war, so as to raise it to the level of 
pre-war German efficiency If our non-co- 
operators hate the English, as the English 
hate the Germans, let them imitate the present 
English attitude towards German science, 
German organisation and German education 

We have from the outset opposed the 
gospel of non-co-operation as directed against 
our existing schools and colleges — all too few 
for such a vast country And we now call 
upon the revered leaders of our people in all 
departments of life to come forward and 
publicly denounce such destructive work and 
restoration of mediaevalism and obscurantism 
Any further delay on their part would only 
increase the amount of the mischief Govern- 
ment servants would not command a hearing 
But Sir P C. Ray and Sir J C Bose are no 
longer in State servicer 
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THE NEXT WAR OF THE WORLD 

By Pandit Vidhusekhasa Bhattacharya, Sastri, 
Principal, Viswabharati, Santiniketan, Bolpur. 


F rom the Indian as well as the Iranian 
point of view the people of this world 
are divided m accordance with their 
qualities and actions ( and ), into four 
mam classes, viz, Brahmanas, Kshatnyas, 
Vaishyas and Shudras ( spiritual preceptors, 
warriors, traders and agriculturists, and slaves 
and those who serve for wages ) The above 
order is also the order of their excellence 
They have each their own angles of vision, 
and they attempt to get success in life by 
divergent means and ways As long as a 
man remains a Shudra in his qualities and 
actions he can never achieve the highest bliss 
and peace of life To achieve this he has to 
elevate himself to the level of a true 
Brihmana Of course every one, irrespective 
of his birth and caste, has a right to do so, for 
Brahmanahood is not confined to any parti- 
cular class of mankind 

Now, from times immemorial, a series of 
wars, big or small, have been carried on by 
the last three classes of people, viz, the 
Kshatnyas, the Vaishyas and the Shudras, 
according to their own ideas and means The 
biggest of the ancient wars of the Kshatnyas 
was the Kuruhhetra-Yuddha, ‘the War of 
Kurukshetra’ of the Mahibharata It took 
place only among Kshatnyas Though a few 
Br?lhmanas, as for instance, Drona, the 
preceptor of the princes in archery, took part 
in it, they were truly speaking Kshatnyas, or 
nominal Brlhmanas How a Kshatnya should 
fight in war has been described in detail by 
Lord Snknshna in the Bhagvadgiti. The 
greatest war among Vaisyas and Shudras com- 
bined (if, the commercial peoples and their 
subjects and hired soldiers ) was the last war of 
Europe, wherein they were guided by the ideals 
of men like Nietzsche amf others But the world 
has not yet witnessed a big war of the highest 
class of people, i e , the BrShmanas. It has 
never been dreamt of before in any country 
of the world, even in India But things that 
could not be thought of have actually come 
into being And it clearly appears to me that 
a very great war is going to be fought not 


only in India, but gradually m every part of 
the world,— a war which will purely be of the 
Brahmanas and in which none but a Brahmana 
IS entitled to take part 

There is no evidence whatever of such a 
war in the pages of history as has already 
been stated, but its ideal has very clearly been 
placed before the world by those who were 
the highest Brahmanas among Brahmanas, 
no matter whether they lived within India or 
without The central idea of such a war is 
not the principle of “an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,” but the precept of Buddha, 
given to the world more than two thousand 
years ago and preserved in the Dhamma- 
pada — 

W sn€Nr*nf5[®r ii 

Which has been translated by Max Mullar 
as follows “Let a man overcome anger 
by love, let him overcome evil by good 
let him overcome the greedy by liberality, 
the liar by truth ” The modern "civilisers, 
of the world” are also exploiters and con- 
querors, that is to say, they are instinct 
with the Vaisya and Kshatnya spirits at 
their worst But the Buddhist missionaries 
who travelled outside the limits of India 
successfully fought the animal and savage 
instincts of man in the greater part of Asia 
and its .adjoining Islands simply with the 
spiritual weapon of the massage of Buddha 
In the Mahabharata, too, we find a 
parallel to the teaching of the Buddha in the 
following verse — 

— Mahabh ( Pratap Roy ed ) Udyoga, 38—73 

Which may be translated taus “Anger 
should be overcome by its opposite,” &c 
In a later age we have the Command- 
ment of Christ, “Whoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn him the other also.” 
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Again, it IS not “thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thy enemy,” but “love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you , do 
good to them that hate you , and pray for 
them that reproach you and persecute you ” 
This IS what an ideal BrShmana of the 
highest order preached to mankind nearly 
two thousand years ago in a country other 
than India He acted accordingly to what 
he said, waged war against his enemies, 
and was crowned w’lth success He con- 
quered them completely not by shedding 
their blood but by giving his own He did 
his duty boldly facing and embracing the 
sorrows of the world and in consequence not 
only his enemies but the world came at his 
feet 

The BrShmanas thought, as was but 
right that they should have, that the doc- 
trine of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth” was a false doctrine , that an 
evil could not be remedied by another evil, 
that the truth could not be attained by 
untruth, and good could be realised by 
evil They further hold that the spirit is 
far greater than the flesh, and that one’s 
soul IS far superior to one’s body, that the 
freedom of the body is nothing when 
compared with that of the soul, and that 
physical force is no force at all when weighed 
against spiritual force. 

Taking all these as basic principles, 
as axiomatic, they proceeded to say that 
it IS not anger, but absence of anger by 
which anger is to be conquered , that it 
IS not evil but good by which evil is to 
be redressed , that it is not wickedness 
but honesty by which wickedness is to be 
overcome , and that it is not falsehood 
but truth by which falsehood is to be 

avoided So laying great stress on the 

importance of sacrifice ( ) * the author 
of the Mahabharata tells us “Let a man 
not be bewildered in a critical junc- 
ture ; nor should he give up his duties 

then. He must think well what is really 

good and employ himself in doing it He 
must not do any evil in return for an evil- 
doer, but be always good and kind to him, 

* “^rnr*! stm’? i” 

‘•There are no good qualities in a man if there 
were no sacrifice."— • Jdahabharata, Vana, 206 — 41.^ 
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for a wicked person willing to do any evil 
to any one is killed by himself ”(• 

This is what a true Br5hmana thinks 
and acts upon Its value ought not to 
be minimised by taking it merely as a 
platitude It IS not to be confined only to 
spiritual and religious purposes, but to be 
equally applied to every work in every 
sphere of one’s life 

Politics which IS neither religious nor 
spiritual brings about nothing but destruction. 
Freedom, peace, and happiness can never 
come from it So it must be made spiritual 
and religious Truth is truth and falsehood 
is falsehood , and truth is good and falsehood 
IS evil They can never be interchanged, and 
they cannot be restricted to a particular case, 
or time, or place 

This IS the only weapon, the BrJhmanic 
weapon , which can be safely employed in 
combating all sorts of evil in the world 
There is going on a constant struggle between 
good and evil, and if we believe in our 
IrSnian saints, they give us a definite assur- 
ance that good will prevail at last, extermina- 
ting evil from the w'orld — only if one persists 
in following the right path 

Hitherto no BrShmanic war on a gigantic 
scale has taken place, but clear signs are 
visible in every nook and corner of India that 
in the very near future it will be started here 
Sooner or later, every country of the civilized 
world will take part in it in order to make it 
a full and complete success For such are the 
indications as discernible in the minds of all 
great men in the West as in the East 

Indeed, the starting of this holy Brahmanic 
war has already been made under the wise 
leadership of MahStma Gandhi It is natur- 
ally bloodless and non-violent, yet it does not 
cease for a moment to overthrow every kind 
of evil, not only political but economic, social 
and moral. It destroys evil, but creates good 
at the same time It is true that it is destruc- 
tive but it IS equally true that it is construc- 
tive Undoubtedly it destroys much, but the 
amount of what it creates is much more. It 

i “sf «r -f 

sr TTfETint. i 

^cf: 'irfl ii” 

Ibid. Vana, 206, 42—43. 
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takes out a rnan from the depth of his 
immense darkness of illusion It reveals to 
him the bright light of truth It gives him the 
lesson that truth is truth and cannot be 
compromised with untruth for a moment even, 
and that it must be revered and accepted at 
any cost It roots out all imaginary fears, 
annihilates timidity and cowardice, and sets 
one free from any bondage or enslavement 
hindering one’s soul And what does it not 
do, when it teaches the people nevei to 
associate with sin, falsehood, and injustice, 
nor to conquer an enemy by fighting him or 
by entertaining any hatred towards him, but 
only by dissociating themselves from him 
They may say, “Well, we cannot, and will not 
keep any connection wuth you Do what you 
like Take our heads if you will , but it is 



It thus vividly appears to me, that by 
preaching and following m action this truth 
sealed up for generations in our ancient sacred 
writings, as has already been shown above, 
Mahatma Gandhi is merely Brahmanizing 
the whole Indian nation As I see him at 
the helm of this present movement, he is wag- 
ing a pure Brahmanic warwhichis very peace- 
ful if carried on along right channels His call 
has been very satisfactorily responded to by 
the people, and I have not the least doubt in 
saying that there will be no want of soldiers 
for this holy war At the same time, it must 
be pointed out that only those persons 
are eligible to be enrolled as soldiers of 
this new war, who are fully qualified, as 
stated below — 

1 They must abstain from any sort 
of injury or malice towards another man, 
regardless of his country, or nation, or 
race, or caste It is also absolutely desirable 
that they should refrain from causing injury 
towards other living creatures 

2 Under no circumstances should they 
speak untruth and keep any connection 
with it 

3 They must not take anything belong- 
ing to another which is not given to them in 
the right manner 

4 They must not have anything more 
than what is absolutely requiied for keeping 
then body and soul together 


5 And finally, they mubt be btnct 
Brahmach 5 nns 

Such are the soldiers required for a 
Brahmanic war, and if India can produce 
them— and I am sure that she will, if ^only 
she moves undei the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi— sooner or later, victory will un- 
doubtedly be realized by her people When 
the bondage that enfetters our soul is 
once broken, the bondage of our body 
will also no longer exist And consequently 
both kinds of evil, internal and external, 
that IS, the evil of untouchabihty and other 
such monstrous social customs wath us, and 
the evil of this unjust and arrogant bureau- 
cracy — will disappear simultaneously for ever 
People will then live m a free and peaceful 
atmosphere which would make them feel and 
realize that no longer are they for a particular 
place limited by some imaginary geographical 
boundaries, but for the universe, or the 
whole of humanity No longer will there 
be then heard such childish talk that India 
IS only for Indians Certainly India is for 
Indians but also for the w^hole of humanity, 
as every other country is 

That is the supreme truth, and it must be 
realized, the sooner the better And this 
Brahmanic war has been started by the 
Mahatm§ji for preparing the way, the only 
way leading to this truth Destruction is 
not followed by creation, but they both 
are simultaneous — such is the law of the 
universe So w^e have no grounds for any 
sort of fear Let the war go on vigorously 
without any consideiation of its conse- 
quences, for if it IS our duty or our dhay ma 
to do it, it must be done I can assure 
you of its success, and I have strong 
reason for doing so I can tell you with a 
slight modification in the last A\ords of 
Sanjaya m the ‘Lord’s Song’ ( Bhagavad- 
gitH, XVIII 78 ) uttered in the beginning of 
the Kurukshetra War — * 

11” 

Wherever there is Gandhi glowing with 
his yogdj and w^herever are these aichers 
referred to, it is my opinion, assured are 
there fortune, victory, prosperity and justice ’ 
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COAIMENT AND CRITICISM 


Prof, Sarkar on the ^^University 
Problems of To-day 

The last issue of the Modern Review con- 
tains an ancle of Pi of Jadunath Sarkar of 
Patna worthy of our respectful attention, on 
account of its personal reminiscences alone 
if not anything else Himself one of the aliimm 
of the Calcutta University who won its blue 
ribbon, the P R Studentship, by a work on 
Auiungzeb , his advice on the pre-rec|uisites 
of research oi ‘the use of rare manuscripts’ 

IS of exceptional value to the growing band 
of research students especially at Calcutta 
But unfortunately he indulges in remarks 
which would piove obstructive to the progress 
of University education in India if they pass 
unchallanged at the present moment What 
IS it that makes him take such a pooi ’view 
of the multiplication of universities here ’ 
Now if once the principle of the local jurisdiction 
IS allowed can we not realise the utter 
inadequacy in numbei of the unneisities to 
minister to the needs of the \ast Indian 
continent Should we foiget that India started 
only with three when the United Kingdom 
had alieady eight or nme Univeisities sixty 
years ago The sheer weight of numbeisalso 
tells and it is of the utmost importance that 
there should be as many centres of higher 
culture as possible Viscount Haldane has 
said truly “that if the universities exist in 
Sufficient number then the nation need not 
despaii ” 

Strangely enough the Piofessoi who has 
made his mark by oiigmal research comes 
in with a brief foi the deferring of the research 
till our countiy is richer or bettei educated 
It IS like Piincipal James speaking in the strain 
That the encouragement of research has in 
India a somewhat hazy meaning and its 
attainment is remote ’ Till our country is 
richei and better educated, foi sooth ^ We 
might wait till domesday then and the pios- 
pects will be none the nearer Have we not 
waited enough for the last sixty years, and 
come out of the sleepy hollow to hnd Dar- 
winism take its rise and lose itself in the 
folds of Mendel, electiicity cought hold of in 
master-minds and eventually applied to every 
nook of this earth and last but not least 
mechanical and technological appliances stam- 
ping out the last sparks of our economic 
life while we were ciamming away evei so 
fast at the text books But we can take 
comfort in the fact that we have not belied 
the wisdom of the framers of the Educational 


despatch of 1854 who weie so much solicit- 
ous for our welfaie and could see the success 
of higher education in this country writ large 
in that “some of the ex-students of the 
College of Dacca had completely succeeded in 
the arduous office of a darogha 

More daroghas and moie Colleges and less 
of new fongled toys of Tesearcli students to 
play with’ and the problems of higher edu- 
cation in India stand solved to a nicety to 
Principal James and Pi of Sarkai The Uni- 
versities are too large a order For ought 
not the true ones as was pointed out by 
Lord Curzon ‘to provide the best teaching 
ovei the entiie field of knowledge, to offer 
this teaching to the widest range of students 
and to extend by original enquiry the fron- 
tiers of learning*?’ Far easier it is ‘to lie in 
the old straw of our habits’ and to thatch 
the roofs of the good old Colleges we thrived 
so well undei Professor Sarkar thinks that 
the improvement m teaching is to be effected 
through the colleges alone which should be 
given the lead Had Piofessoi Sarkar enquired 
of the state of affairs at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge he could have realised m a trice the 
uttei unwisdom of making much of Colleges 
apart from the University The University 
Commissioners at Oxford could end a misera 
ble state of affairs and make Oxfoid worth 
its name only by pruning the authority oi 
the Colleges and making them contribute to 
the building up of centralised University 
lesearch The afeirs of Cambridge were none 
the bettei and with an experience of these 
two Sir Napier Shaw in his Presidential 
addiess to the Education Section of British 
Association 1919, pointed out the evils oi 
the Collegiate system thus —“It is this which 
prevents even the great Universities of Greai 
Britain from taking the leading part thej/ 
might take in exemplifying the ideals of a 
Co-ordinated national system and makes the 
success 01 failure of those great Institutions 
something of the natuie of a lottery Thej 
may otfei ten thousand different avenues fron 
Matriculation to a degree and yet the studeni 
may find himself impeifectly educated in th( 
end ” 

So if the mantle of higher education anc 
reseaicli is to fall on anybody it is to fall on th< 
Universities alone But Prof Sarkar thinks o 
allotting to each some few definite subjects fo^ 
research and restricting the activities of th( 
Indian Unneisities to them alone Admitting 
that India should “be taken as a whole” and ‘al 
Univeisities aic to pool their lesources’ can wt 
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think that secrets of the past of ancient India 
can be wrested by research m Calcutta alone ’ 
If the writer had an eye on the days before 
Aurangzeb he could have easily found out that 
ancient India has got distinct 7ones and prob- 
lems of the Deccan or the Dravidian tracts lie 
wide apart from those of Bengal and Northern 
India So all the Universities of India have 
got plenty to do in the sphere of Ancient Indian 
History alone and it is only after some progress 
has been made m research on independent lines 
and with different angles of vision that the 
question would rise of ‘pooling their resources * 
Indeed research cannot be successful at all if 
parcelled out among a lot of Universities and 
Colleges’ as was pointed out by the President 
of the trustees to the Carnegie Institute And 
then to think of the banishment of biology to 
Lahore, when our country is in urgent need of 
agricultural improvement The farmer of India 
has suffered as much as the small-scale industry- 
man and if India is once more to take her 
place among the nations of the world it can 
ill afford to ignore what would develop more 
than half its whole wealth There is also a 
higher appeal in Biology to our Caste-ridden 
country for it is not only extremely useful as a 
training of our faculty but its truths are no 
uncertain guides toward higher ideals of human 
welfare and improvement in social organisation 
However one breathes a sigh of relief when 
one finds Prof Sarkar protesting against the 
old universities of the examining type and wel- 
coming those like Calcutta with its recent as- 
sumption of direct post-graduate teaching in 
many and specialised branches and its organi- 
sation of research Yet without pausing to^ 
enquire how this state of affairs could be 
brought alone he takes a chance cue from Fisher 
which was meant for the rugged little footnesses 
of Wales with all the resources of prospering 
England at her side and tries it at the only 
research University of India It is a Vice-Chan- 
cellor Micawber always waiting for ‘something 
to peon up’ thinks he that has brought this 
about He is probably right for it is doubtful 
how little could have been accomplished, say at 
Calcutta, if in the days of dire distress with re- 
lentless persecution of the people in power the 
sound optimism of Micawber had not deserted 
him and it needed but a congeniality of environ- 
ment to make him flower into success The 
truth IS that m these days of progress, Mr 
Micawber as a Vice-Chancellor with such a 
sound optimism and ‘the capacity for forming 
plans m advance which Haldane points out to 
be the true essence of greatness’ is a welcome 
asset to India for the people thinks along with 
Mrs Micawber that ‘the probability is that 
this Mr Micawber will be a page of History ” 

PiNCHANAN MiTRA 


Reply. 

I have tried to make the following point 
clear in my first article^ on “University Pro 
blems of Today” — 

(1) In a province which has one universiff 
already, or is connected with a university m g 
neighbouring province, there is no reason fo] 
cieatmg a second (or independent) university 
which does not undertake teaching work oi 
research, but meiely acts as an examining board 
It would merely duplicate tbe administrative 
machinery and double the “cost of production’ 
of the graduates, their quality remaining the 
same as before, or (as I fear) growing worse 
The only exception to this principle is the case 
of a province which has an unwieldy overgrown 
and inefficiently-administered university, or a 
province joined to a very distant university 
in another province 

(2) In a centre where the number of men 
highly educated m English is limited and the 
annual supply of under-graduates is only a few 
hundred, it is premature to establish a local 
university, because the place lacks the raw 
materials for Honours or research classes and 
has not enough local talent to work a modern 
university to a high standard of efficiency 

(3) If the general education imparted by our 
colleges (and what is of still greater importance, 
our High Schools) is not considerably improved, 
the higher teaching and research attempted by 
our universities will fail to bear fruit, or prove 
a sham, because the natural basis and indispen- 
sable pieliminary conditions of such higher 
teaching and genuine research will be wanting 
Our knowledge of English, in particular, is 
lower than what is required for such work, and 
m the case of Calcutta it has distinctly deterior- 
ated among our graduates 

(4) In the present state of our national 
wealth, our lack of universal primary education, 
and the growing poverty and inefficiency of our 
secondary schools, no Indian university is justi- 
fied in opening post-graduate classes ( and still 
less in initiating research ) m every possible 
branch of human knowledge at the expense of 
the taxpayer The colleges and high schools, m 
India today ^ have a stronger moral claim on the 
public purse than universities afflicted with 
megalomania 

If I have followed Mi* Mitra aright—for I 
have had considerable difficulty in getting at 
his sense amidst his lofty generalisations, vague 
rhetoric, and cloud of detached quotations^— he 
liolds (a) that the mere opening of fresh univer- 
sities in India would create new centres of 
would be a desirable end in 
itselfi whether these universities ■were teach- 
ing bodies or only examining boards , (b) that 
the teaching University of Calcutta [ why 


iNoming said in this ( second ) article refer! 
bcience Department of the Calcutta University. 
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omit Madras and Allahabad ^ ] should 
be left free to open post-graduate classes and 
undertake research in every possible branch of 
human learning, without waiting for the 
economic development of our country and the 
wider extension of English among our people , 
(c) that both these things should be done out 
of the public purse, m contemptuous disregard 
of the state of our national finance, the needs 
of elementary and secondary education [and 
I may add, sanitation], and the paucity of the 
present private donors to our universities ; 
and (d) that our existing high schools and 
colleges should be denied pecuniary support and 
left in their present state of inefficiency, till all 
the demands of the “research” universities aie 
satisfied 

If so, Mr Mitra’s letter only reveals what 
was probably unknown to your readers before, 

, the existence of a Micawbenan school of 
thought among the temporary servants of the 
Calcutta University ( post-graduate depart- 
ment ) We here have an airy comparison of 
India with England— -the immense size and 
population of our country, the small size of 
England, the large number of the universities in 
Great Britain, and the wide range of their 
activity,— but all this m blissful ignorance of 
the fact that the average national income in 
India IS only one twenty-second of that in 
England Accoidingto Mr Mitra, state expen- 
diture on the universities must depend on the 
country’s population and not on then wealth, 
nor on their preparedness to profit by higher 
and specialised teaching in a foreign tongue 
The resiilt of such Micawbenan finance would 
be national bankruptcy and the revolt of the 
masses against a selfish parasite bhadralog 
class, monopolising the good things of the State 

Again, Mr Mitra talks glibly of England, 
foi getting that the university problem there 
IS different from that of India today, because 
there (i) the highest classes are taught and 
examined in their mother-tongue and (ii) the 
English secondary schools are (in most cases) 
so efficient and well-endowed that before the 
war-time rise of prices they hardly needed State 
aid, while the universities were not so well off 
In India, on the other hand, a sound knowledge 
of a foreign tongue (English) is indispensably 
necessary to enable our boys to follow college 
lectuies or undertake research (where English 
books and journals have to be consulted and the 
result written in English), and our schools are 
at present deplorably unable to teach English 
well and to give a thorough general education 
Our attempt to imitate the universities of 
England at present w6uld end m disaster to the 
true education of our people 

For mstance, when an M A , and P R S (not 
m Chemistry or Botany or Sanskrit), in a care- 
fully revised and corrected MS contribution sent 
to the press spells 'caught’ as cought, 'new- 
fangled' as New-Fongled, makes a mess of the 


definite article, and wiites “It is doubtful how 
little could have been accomplished, say at 
Calcutta, if the sound optimism of Micawber 
had Not deserted him,”— then one is inclined to 
exclaim in admiration, “Here is Micawberism 
triumphant in education though the impeni- 
tent Mr H R James would probably be con- 
firmed by it in his heresy that something other 
than “research” ( of the new Calcutta type ) is 
more urgently required for the improvement of 
higher education in Bengal 

Mr Mitra^s plea for chairs of Biology at the 
Calcutta University is still more delicious and 
will relieve the Bengal parent of a great anxiety. 
Notes on Botany dictated by old Mr Bruhl in 
the Darbhanga Buildings and marginal analysis 
on Zoology by young Mr Maulick^ in Ballyganj 
will “more than double” the wealth of India 
and also demolish our caste notions ’ This 
robust optimism is possible only in a Micaw- 
berian. After sixty years of lectures on the 
critique of Pure Reason, on Hume and Mill, we 
still see young Bengali graduates nursing the 
tiki ( Hessian tie on the crown of the head ) and 
Madras graduates painting their foreheads lest 
an Aingar should be mistaken for an Aiyar The 
papers read at the Calcutta Astronomical 
Society have not affected the sale of the Gupta 
Press almanac No, Sir, caste is undermined 
not by lecture-notes nor by doctoral thesises 
( even when written by Dr Ramdas Khan of the 
Calcutta school of research ) but by the Great 
Eastern Hotel and Dias’s Goanese Restaurant 
(Patna) If the opening of a Biological depart- 
ment at the Calcutta University more than 
doubles the agricultural produce of the country, 
the Pusa, Lyallpur, Poona and Sabour agricul- 
tural colleges ought to be closed as costly super- 
fluities Or, stay ^ let the Calcutta University 
endow its chairs of Biology by means of a loan 
raised by hypothecating the increase of Bengal’s 
agricultural produce due to its researches But 
spare us, 0 spare us, the doubling of examina- 
tion fees, the compulsory purchase of unneces- 
sary monopoly text-books, and the imposition 
of Chauth on all Matriculation schools Here is 
Mr Micawber’s El Dorado , why, then, tax the 
parents ’ 

Mr Mitra imagines that the Rt Hon’ble 
Mr Fisher’s speech at the Education Section 
of the British Association “was meant for the 
rugged little fastnesses of Wales ” He has yet 
to know that the Association holds its annual 
meetings in different provincial towns (and even 
South Africa), but it is an all-England institu- 
tion and the speeches delivered at its annual 
meeting are addressed to the whole country and 
not to the locality of the meeting Curiously 
enough, while Mr Mitra would give a purely 
parochial application to Mr Fisher’s speech at 
Cardiff in 1920, he has no hesitation in using 

^ I cannot be accurate about the name of this 
gentleman, but some of the papers noticed his engage- 
ment in anticipation of classes 
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Sir Napier Sliaw’s addiessto the same section 
of the same Association a year earliei as meant 
for all English (and foreign) universities ^ Is this 
an illustration of the method of investigating 
truth adopted hj the new Calcutta school ot 
research ^ 

In mj first paper I had presumed most 
diffidently to suggest to those responsible for 
the piesent condition of the Calcutta University 
—and others who might be tempted to imitate 
its methods, —in the words of the immortal 
exciseman nurtured beyond the Tweed, 

^‘0 wad ye take a thought and mend 

But I now entiiely agree with the implication 
contained in Mr Mitra’s concluding assertion, 
namely, that the moral effect of Mr Micawber’s 
business methods and principles on the rising 
generations of Bengal and his real achievement 
in the field of promoting true knowledge can be 


appreciated only by Mis Micawber— and men 
with a similar psychology 

JiBUNATH SaRIvAR 

P S I apologise to your readers foi referring 
to a small personal matter, but it is necessary 
to correct Mi Mitra, who has made a mistake, 
no doubt on account of my obscure position 
I did not (as he says) wm my P R Studentship 
by submitting a thesis on Atiiangzib, but by 
passing a long and competitive examination held 
by Mr Percival and another scholai My book 
on India of Autangnb ^tati^tics, topogiaphy 
and wads, was written afterwards to continue 
the scholarship for five yeais Mr Mitra does 
me undeserved honour I am not fit to be 
ranked with the band of reseaich P R S’s and 
Ph D’s , of the new Calcutta school My 
method of work is also different 

I N S 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Human Waste in Industry, 

In an article on “Human Waste m 
Industry” in the Indian and Eastern 
Engineer, the writer says that in India, 

The handling of materials of construction goes 
on as before while the principle of the mote in 
which a bullock raises water from, a well by 
means of his weight descending an incline has 
never been- applied to the raising of building 
materials A cooly, for example, weighing 140 
pounds, carries a headload of 70 lbs up an in- 
clined plane into a building, his effort raises in 
all 210 lbs to the desired height But two-thirds 
of this m deadweight that brings advantage to 
no one If the man, on the contrary, were to 
walk unloaded up the incline and, putting his 
foot into a loop in a rope hanging from a pulley 
overhead, he could on descending raise nearly 
his own weight from below if it were attached 
to the other end of the rope, or nearly double 
the weight he carried on his head and with less 
effort as he would mount the incline unloaded 
and would rest while descending This principle 
IS applied in the Picottab— an appliance used for 
raising irrigation water in Southern India To 
raise building or excavated material effectively 
and safely by means of the weight of one or 
more labourers calls for a very carefully thought 
out but simple apparatus under perfect control 
and capable of being adapted to the growing 
height of buildings of the increasing depth ot 
excavations, but it otfers such undeniable ad- 
vantages as to merit serious study Among these 
is an increased rate of movement of the unload- 


ed cooly, which would add to the sum of work 
performed 

More intellectual energy is devoted in 
India to buying and selling than to pro- 
duction 

In India the keenest intelligence is c®ncentrat- 
ed on buying and selling while producing is left 
in the hands of men who, obsessed by the cons- 
tant demand for cheap goods, try to give as little 
as possible for the price offered As for studying 
the method of production so strongly and'suc- 
cessfully advocated by Ma-|or Gilbreth, few of 
them evei heard of him or his methods, or would 
be able to compiehend and utilise them 

Caste will have to give up all control of occu- 
pational careeis, leaving freedom of choice to 
parents as to the most suitable work for their 
sons, and the latter will have to learn, however 
slowly, that it is not profitable “to put a round 
peg in a square hole ” 

The small remuneration accoided to clerks 
seems to have little effect in diminishing the flow 
of schoolboys towaids a cul de sac that is cons- 
tantly overloaded to the extent of 20 per cent, 
and the higher pay accorded to the craftsmen 
has little effect in recruiting then ranks that are 
always below that required strength Even the 
sons of ciaftsmen show a regrettable disposition 
to leave their fathers’ trade for the attractions of 
an office stool , so strong a hold has the regard 
for literate occupations obtained on the popular 
mind 

The posture of the worker while at 
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work IS more important than is geneially 
thought 

Few men of technical experience can watch an 
Indian at work without observing a waste of 
effort or of time— or both in his methods The 
habit of sitting at work while commendable in 
many cases becomes absurd when it involves a 
greater effort in a constrained position Planing 
boards on the ground m a sitting position wastes 
both time and effort, as the weight of the body 
can be only partially applied to the propulsion 
of the plane, and two persons are frequently em- 
ployed on a hand saw because the blade is blunt 
or the teeth badly set and trestles aie not used 
It IS a common sight to see a sledge hammer 
used on an anvil standing a few inches above 
the ground, this position being chosen to accom- 
modate the smith who sits on his heels while at 
vrork On the raiest of occasions the striker 
stands in a cask sunk waist deep in the ground, 
but this position, although it brings him into 
right relation to the surface of the anvil, precludes 
the swinging of the sledge The immediate 
supervisoi of workmen in India must, first, last, 
and all the time, be a man thoroughl}^ familiar 
with the work in hand and all its methods No 
poor relation, or other outsider employed, ^Tor 
the love of God,” is of any use except, perhaps, as 
atime-keepei The choice and training of foie- 
men has been much neglected in India for the 
reason that so n;any employers are business men 
who do not belong to the trade they control 
They look on the foreman rather as a policeman 
than as a teacher which is his chief role And he 
is rarely paid in proportion to his responsibi- 
lities Is it therefore surprising if blackmail is a 
common practice among foremen— so common 
that the workman submits to it as an estab 
lished custom 

Industrial reform, as explained in the works 
of Ma]or Gilbreth and other authorities, may be 
held to represent a source of profit hitherto un- 
explored and undiscovered in the average Indian 
workshop The employer must spare some time 
from his books and correspondence for the 
study of man as a human being as well as a 
worker It will lead him to the study of 
lighting, ventilation, sanitation, and many 
other neglected things that contribute to the 
comfort and efficiency of his employees This 
will doubtless involve him in some extra 
thinking, reading, and going about, but all 
this should be willingly accepted for the reason 
that appeals most strongly to his commercial 
instincts It pays 

Position of Women m Various 
Countries. 

An article m the Rind Mahila describes 
the suffrage position in countries where 
women have been recently enfranchised, 
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These are Austria, British East Africa 
(white women), Canada, Crimea (the first 
Mahomedan countiy to give votes to 
women), Czecho Slovakia, Denmark, Es- 
thonia, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Iceland, Lettovia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Rhodesia, Russia, 
Sweden, Ukiania, and the United States In 
addition to these national suffrage vic- 
tories several advances are reported 
Serbia, Belgium and Roumania have 
granted municipal suffrage to women The 
Zionists of Palestine and the Commune ot 
Flume have gi anted full equal suffrage and 
eligibility 

The Indian Women's Magazine deseribes 
the advance made by women in Persia, 
Japan, Russia, England, Ireland and 
America 


Drudgery and Dignified Work 

The Indian Women's Magazine gives the 
following mature views of BabuBhagavan- 
das on drudgery and the dignity of 
labour — 

Why should household work, the storing of 
the edibles and the cooking of the food that 
sustain life, the sewing and mending of the 
clothes that are a necessity of life in a degree 
next only after food, the looking after one’s own 
children without whom home and all the 
niaturer and later years of life are empty— why 
should all this be any more drudgery than 
poring over small print or office ledgers and 
crabbed hand-writing, or endless scratching of 
pen against paper, oi perpetual talking m class 
room, in court or on the platform, oi listening 
from year’s end to year’s end to the tales of the 
quarrels of others and unending rules of true 
and false evidence, or bending over the office 
desk morning, noon and night, or being shaken 
out of bed at midnight after hard day’s work to 
attend to a patient suffering from an infectious 
disease and living in a slum or sitting in shops 
and offices, houi aftei hour and day after day, 
waiting for or attending to customers— why is 
household work any more drudgery than doing 
all this till one’s eyes are blinded, the back bent, 
the chest flattened or even concaved, the nerves 
broken, the digestion ruined, the whole soul and 
body sick of chewing paper and drinking ink ? 
Why IS this dignified and that drudgery ? 

As regards the dignity of labour, be ob- 
seives — 

The Dignity of Lybohr 

Only that work is really devoted which is 
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plitlatithropic to tlie ex:tent of mvolving subs- 
tantial self sacrifice and only that work is 
degtading which is selfish to the extent of being 
hurtful to others But speaking moie generally 
also, only that work is drudgery which one is 
foiced to do against one’s will, which is un- 
interesting, un-pleasant and exhausting , and 
only that work is dignified which is the oppo- 
site Inherently, that which is known as house- 
hold work IS tar moie interesting, far more 
natural, because nearer to the elemental desires, 
than that which is known as professional work, 
and IS the creation of comparatively artificial 
conditions of what we know as civilisation 
And the human beings that are called Majesties 
ancl Highnesses and Excellencies, and Huzoors, 
and Honors and Worships and Lordships— even 
they get dreadfully tired whenever they are com- 
pelled by circumstances to do their artificial 
professional work beyond certain limits , then 
they feel that work to be no longer dignified, but 
drudgery , then they realise the inherent interest 
of the household work, if they happen to have 
good homes 

I am reliably informed by European and 
Indian friends, who have first-hand knowledge 
of conditions there, that in the West, whence we 
are now borrowing so many of our notions, this 
one about the drudgery of household work does 
not prevail in~ middle class families, and that 
ladies of such families of moderate means in 
most cases do all the household work them- 
selves, altogether without the help of servants, 
or with very little such help, although these 
ladies are very well educated 


The Purdah. 

In the same magazine the same thinker 
has some new things to say regarding the 
purdah 

There is little or no purdah amongst the very 
poor, of whatever creed or caste, throughout 
India There is none in even the well-to-do and 
so-called high-caste classes of Hindus in the 
south country, and none at all among the Parsi 
and Christian communities It is comparatively 
strictei among Musalmans than among Hindus 
Then there are special conventions It is more 
or less discaided when parties are on pilgrimage 
There is no purdah in the Kashmiri community 
among themselves AmongMaithila Brahmanas, 
e\en the men observe it, thus father-m-law^ and 
son-in-law must not see each other’s faces As 
the complement of this, m some of the sub-castes 
of Kayasthas m the UP, the woman observes 
pvi dah against each other , I am informed that 
mother m law and daughter-in-law must not see 
each othei’s faces for a -long period Such are 
some of the curiosities of the purdah, which 
pi obably began m some special and reasonable 
social convention but have now ended m 
absurdity 


Abolition of tub Purdah 

It IS a matter for congiatulation that opinion 
and practice aie steadily gi owing year aftei 
year m favour of the abolition of purdalu It 
did not exist m the days of India’s gieatness 
and IS a misinterpretation of the natural 
division of functions between man and woman, 
as extreme as the rigidly hereditary caste system 
IS of the natural division of labour between man 
and man 


Co-operative Stores in Bengal. 

We read m the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
Co-operative Journal that 

One of the most remarkable developments of 
co-operation in Bengal during the year ending 
on 30th June, 1920, is the increase in the number 
and turnover of co-operative stores "We are 
able through the courtesy of the Registrar to 
give some figures which prove how great this 
increase has been 



1918-19 

1919-20 

No of stores 

23 

72 

No of members 

5,006 

13,726 

Share Capital paid up 

63,427 

2,48,235 

Working Capital 

1,32,358 

7,19,765 

Goods sold 

1,94,538 

12,60,130 

Profit 

4,637 

40,902 

Reserve Funds* 

2,665 

^,749 


Without the following comments the 
exact value of this growth may not be 
understood ■— 


It must not be assumed, of course, that all the 
new stores registered can be classed as successful 
Some of them will probably prove bad failures 
Some beginning well under the incentive of 
profiteering prices all round began to flag when 
the profiteers began to come to reason even 
though in some cases the change in the profiteers 
was brought about by the organization of the 
stores themselves Othei societies lost their 
enthusiasm very early and failed to maintain the 
effort necessary to success In some cases the 
shareholders seemed to imagine that there was 
nothing to be done beyond taking shaies and 
waiting for the magic word Co-operation to 
bring prices down with a rush and provide at 
the same time the highest dividend upon the 
shares Certain societies even seemed to imagine 
that the department should not only help in 
organization and arrange registration but 
should continue to run the business of the 
societies too There were therefore many who 
were disappointed, but such disappointments 
are not to be regretted if they have produced 
clearer ideas m certain places as to what Co- 
operation really means 

Whenever a sustained effort was made and 
wherever the shareholders and the directors 
showed suflScient interest in the societies there 
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have been lecords of successful working during 
the year 


Infant Mortality m India 

L Gowardhan Das lias contributed to 
the Fedic Magazine an aiticle on infant 
mortality m India full of telling figures 
He begins his article thus — 

There may be other reasons which have a 
retrogressive effect on the growth of population 
in India but the most important cause is the 
High Rate of Infant Mortality Sir Edward 
Gait attributes Causes of Decline of population 
as such —(Census Report, 1st Volume ) 

“Real inciease m the Population in the last 
30 years is estimated at about 50 millions, or 
19 pel cent This is less than half the increase, 
which has taken place during the same period 
amongst the Teutonic Nations of Europe, but 
it considerably exceeds that of the Latin 
population In France the population has grown 
by less than 7 per cent since 1870, but this 
because of its exceptionally low birth i ate In 
India, the birth rate is far higher than in any 
other European countiy , it is the heavy morta- 
lity which checks the rate of increase ” 

On comparing the infantile mortality rate 
of the various other countries with India, I 
have to admit that no othei country m the 
woild can show such a disappointing and 
heart-rending state of things We cry for 
lefoims, we demand oui rights and piivileges 
fiom the Government, we want a share in the 
Administration of the country, we yearn for 
Self-Government All these aspirations aie noble 
and high But of what value will be these rights 
and privileges, if quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly, we are getting weakei and weaker every day 
and aie not able to compete in the race of life 
with other nations ^ Our infants die in millions 
m India of preventible diseases owing to igno- 
rance of the laws of sanitation 

The winter asks, '‘of what value will be 
these rights and piivileges,’’ &c The 
answer is quite obvious They will enable 
us to get stronger and stronger, and to 
compete in the race of life with other 
nations , they will enable us to ^reduce 
infant mortality 


Swami Vivekananda on National 
Dress 

In the course of a conveisation with a 
disciple, Swami Vivekananda, as lecoided 
in the Piabuddha BharatBj said 

By giving up one’s national costume and 
ways of eating and mode of life, one gets dena- 


tionalised One can leain fiom all, but that 
learning which leads to denationalisation docs 
not help your uplift but becomes the cause of 
your degradation 

Disciple —Sir, one cannot do without putting 
on dress approved by superior European officials 
in official quarteis 

Swamiji —No one prevents that In the 
interests of your service, you may put on official 
dress in official quarters But on returning home 
you should be a regular Bengali Babu— with 
flowing cloth, a native shirt and with the 
Chudder on the shoulder Do you understand ^ 

Disciple —Yes, Sir 

Swamiji —You go about from house to house 
only with the European shii t on In the West 
to go about to people’s houses with the shirt on 
is ungentlemanly — one is considered naked 
Without putting on coat over the shu t, you will 
not be welcomed m a gentleman’s house What 
have you learned to mutate in the matter of 
dress ^ Boys and young men now-a-days adopt 
a peculiar mode of dress which is neither Indian 
nor Western,_but a monstrous combination 


Perpetual Peace, 

Ml S Jackson Coleman expresses the 
opinion in the Indian Review that 

There is one cure alone for the spiritual and 
physical sickness from which the world is at 
present suffering It is the reconciliation of 
peoples burying old hatchets, wiping out old 
villanies, and co-operating in a much closer 
union of mutual help under the direction of a 
democratised League of Nations To preach the 
gospel of International Brotherhood new leaders 
must be forthcoming New enthusiasm must be 
spread for the ideals of life, and a new spirit of 
unselfishness and service for the common weal 
must be enlisted In the League of Nations lies 
our task to rear the mighty edifice of Zola’s 
Utopia of human solidarity, to bring about “the 
single race, the common tongue” which the 
lauieate proclaimed, the time “when man to 
man the world o’er shall bi others be,” of which 
Robert Burns sang, and “The Parliament of 
Man,” which Tennyson could but dimly foresee 


Love of Eeading 

We can endorse the following opinions 
of the editor of Indian Education^ on the 
lack qf a genuine love of reading among 
Indian students — 

The education given in Indian schools and 
colleges IS commonly and justly charged with 
being too literaiy and this makes it all the more 
difficult to understand why it is that so few stu- 
dents develop a genuine love of leading Anyone 
who has anything to do with education m this 
country knows that only a very small percentage 
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of pupils lead foi pleasiiie and various causes 
Have been assigned to account for this stiange 
pbenomenon Most boys who attend schools 
and colleges come from homes wheie, generally 
owing to poverty, there is no literary atmos- 
phere , at school few masteis have any real taste 
tor literature and boys are led to regard books 
as instruments tor the acquisition of knowledge, 
the sterilising influence of examinations, the life- 
less and mechanical teaching of what is grandilo- 
quently called English Literature, the paucity 
of free public libraries and the inadequate use 
rnade ot existing school and college libraries all 
combine to kill any love of reading for its own 
sake, which must be latent in many students and 
which IS a sure mark of culture Various reforms 
in methods of teaching and examination have 
been suggested which would tend to make study 
more disinterested and cultivate a love of lead- 
ing The most obvious thing to do is to begin 
at the beginning and since education cannot 
remove poverty in the home, it can, at least, 
counteract its influence in the school by develop- 
ing the possibilities of the school library* Up to 
the present its influence as an educational instru- 
ment has not been duly appreciated and as long 
as the library is regarded as something sub- 
sidiary to ordinary school work there is little 
hope for improvement 


Overcrowding m Britisti Uni- 
versities and Schools 

In the monthly article contributed to 
Indian Education, Sir Michael Sadler 
writes in the January number — 

The British Universities are full, and some 
of them overcrowded The number of under- 
graduates exceeds all records We aie living m a 
time of flood All the faculties have grown, but 
the pressure is especially severe in the chemical 
and physical laboratories, in the medical and 
dental schools and in the departments of techno- 
logy Colleges and halls of residence have not 
an empty room They could have been filled 
three or lour times over A multitude of appli- 
cants, well qualified for entrance, have perforce 
been refused admission to the Universities For 
the time, the demand has exhausted all available 
accommodation The University authorities 
have done all in their power to enlarge labora- 
tories and to increase the number of lecture 
rooms But building costs ate extravagantly 
high , work is slow , and temporary premises 
are in many cases unobtainable Consequently 
we have to put up with makeshifts and with a 
good deal of discomfort Expansions, desirable 
m themselves and urgently needed to meet the 
piesent emergency, have to be foregone But 
there IS the exhilaration which comes from large 
numbers, and, if the experience of last year is 
repeated, hard work will be done in spite of diffi- 


culty and along with a great deal of amusement 

Part of the piesent excess of numtaeis is cei- 
tainly due to the interruption caused by the 
war In eveiy University theie are hundreds of 
undergraduates whose college life was bioken or 
postponed by active service And this applies to 
a good many women as well as to men A good 
many of the present crowd lepresent aiiears- 
arrears due to the war But the secondary 
schools are full, and far more numerous than 
they were ten years ago Every year they will 
send forward to the Universities a larger body 
of undergiaduates At present they are holding 
back, for the new advanced courses at school, a 
large number of young people whom in old days 
they would have passed on befoie The signs 
are that in future the numbeis in the Uni\ersities 
will be permanently larger than they were before 
the war How much larger, no one can say But 
at every University we must be prepared to deal 
with big crowds in futiue There is evidently a 
gieater demand among English people for Uni- 
versity education And, besides this, moie stu- 
dents want to come from oveiseas 

But this increase in numbers is not all 
gam 

It IS encouraging that the change has come 
But the present conditions cannot continue with- 
out damage being done to some of the best in- 
terests of the Universities At present there is 
not enough accommodation for advanced studies 
and reseaich And the teaching staff has such a 
heavy tale of lectures that the time which ought 
to be given to study and investigation is seiious- 
ly encroached upon For a year or two, no one 
ought to complain of having to bear his part m 
meetmg an unusual demand on his energies and 
private time We must all do what we can to 
grapple with the situation which has arisen 
But if the existing state of things became per- 
manent, the intellectual life of the Universities 
would be impaired 


The Nature of the Consumers’ 
Movement, 

Writing in The Bombay Co-operatne 
Quarterly Mr Otto Rotbfeld explains that 
the buying club does not give a correct 
idea of the nature of the real consumers^ 
movement 

The buying club is an association of a few 
middle-class people, usually farmers, to supply 
themselves with certain mam articles of con- 
sumption at cheaper rates with some guarantee 
of purity by pooling their ordeis and their cash 
and sending one of their members to buy the 
articles at some wholesale dealer’s or at the 
market-place 

On the other hand, 

The object of the consumers’ society, or rather 
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of the movement as a whole, is the gradual 
collective appropriation of all means of produc- 
tion by all consumers in common and the subs- 
titution of a collective method for the existing 
competitive and capitalist regime This object 
IS due not meiely to a dislike entertained by the 
co-operative members of the movement to 
capitalism and to excessive individualism, but 
still more to the fact that they realise that all 
competition is wasteful and that it is the 
community as a whole which pays for the waste 
It is obvious, for instance, that if a hundred 
individual grocers are doing woik which could 
equally be well done by ten managers of co- 
operative societies, then the money earned by 
ninety of these grocers is an entirely unremu- 
nerative tax on the community, which pays it 
by buying at their shops If in India we assume 
that the aveiage income of such a grocer is 
about Rs 600 a year, then Rs 54,000 have been 
uselessly thrown away by the community which 
tolerates ninety such useless shopkeepers But 
m addition to this direct loss there is a further 
indirect loss to the community For if co-opera- 
tive societies succeed in starving all these ninety 
retailers out of their business, then they will be 
forced to maintain themselves by productive 
labour instead of mere wasteful distribution 
Each of them could probably earn at least Rs 
1,000 by productive labour, and each of them 
could pioduce about eight to ten thousand 
rupees^ worth of produce in the year by honest 
work In other words, the community loses 
indirectly something like ten lacs a year by 
allowing them to continue as shopkeepers 
instead of forcing them to become producers 
Here lies the greatest incentive to the consumers^ 
movement If the consumers by forming them- 
selves into societies and adopting improved 
methods of distribution, can stop the abuses of 
the present retail system, they will at once not 
merely save the community this wasteful expen- 
diture for the subsistence of the present distri- 
butors, but will also profit the community by 
an enormously increased production 

Marriage Customs and Indian 
Women. 

Mr Paresh Chandra Ghose asks in the 
Bulletin of the Indian Rationalistic Society 
whether India is progressive and deals 
with many educational and social topics 
Coming to consider Indian marriage 
customs as they affect women, he ob- 
serves — 

If Indian women have no social and political 
function and are not conversant with the world 
at large they are also happily ignoiant of the 
art of killing motherhood 

These are however only negative merits 
Indian women are mere mothers, wives and 


mistresses of the house All their activities are 
confined to the hearth alone The possibilities 
and potentialities that he dormant m them are 
not given any opportunity to unfold 

The mairiage system in India is antagonistic 
to the unfolding of the potentialities of women 
Little girls are given away m marriage long 
before they can understand the significance and 
responsibilities of married life And these little 
girls are forced to many things which by all 
means be avoided They learn an artificiality 
which IS unique, they are to love when they 
have no sentiments of love , they are to respect 
when they cannot understand what respect 
means , they are not to play, skip, and jump 
when their play instinct is dominant , they are 
not to laugh or speak loudly inspite of their 
eagerness to do that , m short, their natural 
instincts are all choked and killed by many 
unwholesome restraints, whereas these should 
have been given the opportunity to develop, 
thus creating an artificial atmosphere , the full 
development of the giil into a mature respon- 
sible woman is denied to them The baneful 
results of such unnatural restraints are more 
than can be imagined 

Again from the hygienic point of view such 
a union is fraught with greater mischiefs That 
India has physically deteriorated is beyond any 
doubt Young men do not possess the freshness 
and agility of youth , infant mortality has 
increased beyond measures, men have become 
shortlived There are of course many causes of 
the physical deterioration of India, but the 
mam cause perhaps is the baneful system of 
early marriage Union implies equality, and 
union between the unequal is a false union, and 
as such is a mischievous union The guiding 
principles of matrimonial relation should be the 
mutuality of men and women Muscular and 
mental maturity should be secured before she 
is launched into the most responsible life of 
motherhood Her instincts and possibilities 
should be developed before she undertakes the 
duties of a mother Her mental and bodily 
equipments should become completely feminine 
before she becomes the mistress of a family. 

He dwells on the need of the remarriage 
of young widows 

As it cannot be expected that the widows 
in general will all devote themselves to religion 
and be serious with it, does it not behove us 
that we all realise the situation of young 
widows m general and remove the social bar 
which IS so long interfering with the expansion 
of widow remarriage ? 

If the whole world is changing how can the 
womenfoli-c remain stationary, they will have 
to join in the march however much they are 
pushed away and excluded , they cannot remain 
standing outside the society, they must be taken 
up as members of society 

I know of many young widows I pan almost 
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see their pale wretched faces surging with loud 
protests to and indignant at this unnatural and 
outwaid restraint put upon them I can almost 
see befoiemy eyes their heaving sighs of agony 
raised in useless and silent complaints They 
bear their burden of life in utter misery, not a 
single legitimate wish obtains fulfilment, in- 
stincts not Ignoble are all to be put down and 
hushed It is indeed heart-rending to see their 
condition, it seems as if they are attending a 
never-ending funeral ceremony 

Not only from the view point of the good 
of the widows themselves but also from the 
social point of view widow-iemarriage should 
be firmly established Some jewels of our 
country would have been lost by our society 
had not the courage of conviction of the parents 
given them the strength to defy society and 
give their widowed daughters in remarriage 
Other countries are profiting in many ways by 
this custom of widow-remarnage A mischie- 
vous and one-eyed sentiment alone is counteract- 
ing the expansion of widow-remarriage When 
an old man of 60 goes to marry for the 4th oi 
5th time, society raises no voice against it 
How IS it then, that it becomes so eloquent 
against the remarriage of a girl widow ^ Is 
this not whimsical ^ Is this not tyranny ^ The 
untold miseries of girl widows do not excite 
the compassion of this callous society It is the 
height of degradation they say that it is to 
preserve the chastity and purity of women that 
the widow should remain widows , on the 
contrary we assert that it is for that very 
chastity and purity of thought and action, that 
girl widows should be given in re-marnage 
Moreover we ask why is our society become so 
needlessly oflficious towards our women and why 
does it become the self-elected dictator when the 
woman cause is in question ? 

We sincerely regret that our society has not 
as yet been able to appreciate the moral and 
social worth of widow-remarnage It would 
have cured many insanities, prevented many 
suicides, checked the giadually increasing 
number of prostitutes, would have saved many 
an mfant from unnatural death, and would 
have many good and able mothers of many 
able sons 

Prance and India. 

The writer of ‘^The World of Cultuie” 
section m The Collegian regrets that 

Indian students are conspicuous by their 
virtual absence in the universities of France 
It IS a matter of regret, as says Maurice Croiset, 
Administrator of College de France, that the 
facilities offered by the laboratories and techni- 
cal institutes of Pans and the provinces have 
not been utilized by the professors and post- 
graduate research scholars oi India Indeed 
it IS strange, says Senator Raphael Georges 


Levy, president of thesocieted^economi politique, 
that while every nationality is repiesented m 
one or othei division of the Ecole hbie des 
sciences pohtiques this most important French 
institution is hardly yet known among the 
Indian students of finance, foieign exchange 
and international law ‘The Ecole hbre is the 
college, independent of the Univeisity of Pans, 
where the diplomatists and publicists ot Fiance 
receive their training in statesmanship 

Another paragraph from the same pen 
shows that m intellectual output w^e can 
not stand any comparison with Fiance 

Six hundred and twenty six books and 
dissertations in French are catalogued in the 
Bibhogtaphie Scientihqtie Fiancatse of Pans for 
SIX months of the year 1919 These are grouped 
under twelve heads, mineralogy, geology, 
geography, paleontology, biology, botany, 
zoology, anatomy, anthropology, physiology 
and bacteriology It must be remembered that 
the total French speaking population of the 
world IS only 38 millions,— oi rather 45 millions 
including the French colonies, exactly the total 
human strength of Bengal 


Indian Art in French Exhibitions. 

We support the same writer’s sugges- 
tion in the paragraph quoted below 

About thirty large halls of the Gtand Palais 
in Champs Elysees ( Pans ) were given over to 
the exposition of Fiench sculptuies, paintings 
and decorative arts in Novembei and December 
The exhibition is held annually under the auspi* 
ces of the Salon d'automne ‘Tt is quite 
possible,” suggests Mons Piantz-Jourdam, 
founder and president of the salon, “that every 
year we might have an Indian section devoted 
to the work of the living artists of India ” The 
painters, sculptors and decorative ciaftsmen of 
our different provinces might put themselves 
in touch with F Jourdain, who himself is an 
architect of distinction, a spoiisoi ofnumeious 
art societies and a writei on beaux arts Or, 
perhaps a central committee should be organized 
in India to take the necessary steps The full 
account of the exposition of 1920 may be read 
in the monthly Les Hommes dujom (Oct -Nov ) 

Barren Marriages. 

There is much to be said m favour of 
the following views and suggestions of 
Health and Happiness — 

When a girl has no issue within a year or 
two of hei marriage, her mother-iu-law, oi 
better, her grandmother-in-law if she is still 
living, declaies that the girl is barren Then it 
IS proposed that the husband should marry 
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anothei girl But if the liushaiid be medically 
examined, he may be found to be impotent or 
suffering from some form of venereal disease 
for which he is not destined to have any issue 
until he IS cured of his fell disease He can marry 
as many girls as he likes , still there will be no 
issue of all these marriages until he himself is 
fit for it It IS time that some such steps be 
taken as quoted above [^yiz , to get the marriage 
declared legally null and void ] to save the 
unfoitunate mute sufferers from their life-long 
miseries Our Shastras truly say impotent 
persons have no right to marry at all A 
conscientious yet impotent person never marries, 
knowing full well his own disabilities We 
think, not only impotent persons, but persons 
suffering from any kind of venereal disease 
ought not to marry and infect their innocent 
wives with the sms of their own mdiscieet 
youthful excesses Theie must be some social 
prohibitory rules to prevent such persons 
marrying and bringing miseries in a happy 
home If there is any true field foi work for 
the social reformer, it is this His first duty 
in the way of social reform is to save the society 
from such wilful wrongs In Social Confer ences 
resolutions may be properly put forward and 
unanimously adopted so that the Conferences 
may take proper measures towards the end in 
view, 


The Problem of Indian Education. 

Mr S K Datta's well thought-out 
article on “The Problem of Education’^ m 
Young Men of India begins thus — 

A well-known Indian, m a memorandum laid 
before the Calcutta University Commission, 
summarised the purpose of ancient Indian 
education — 

“The Indian theory of education,” he wrote, 
“was laid down in distinct and specific terms in 
the Indian scriptures , and this theory has ruled 
Indian life for thirty centuries at least, and it 
requires to be definitely stated I have care- 
fully sifted the material at my disposal, and will 
use cautious and carefully-worded language 
The Indian theory of education may be enun- 
ciated as follows — 

“Every man is born with certain moral obli- 
gations— i?mas, or debts, as they are technically 
called 

(a) Debts to the Higher Powers that govern 
his being (b) Debts to his ancestors, including 
the fathers of his race (c) Debts to his neigh- 
bours and fellow men (d) Debts to all sentient 
creatures that in any way minister to his life’s 
needs (e) And, above all, debts to the Rishis or 
the ancient foundeis of the particular type of 
culture to winch his life must conform The 
debt to the Rishis is given, with absolute unani- 
mity, the first and foremost place in the list of 
life’s obligations, and the way to pay off the 


debt IS by the cultivation of Vidyaj the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake ” 

Summarising part of his article, he 
writes 

(1) Education is wider, indeed very much 
wider, than the problem of literacy and the 
activities of the Department of Public Instruction 

(2) Ancient Indian education has served the 
threefold purpose of being cultural, vocational, 
and social 

(3) Indigenous Indian education as such has 
failed, owing to causes over which society has 
had no control 

Some of his suggestions are — 

University curricula will have to be liberalised, 
the relation of the student to examinations 
adjusted, but the mam endeavour ought to he to 
infuse a new spirit into the universities 

(1) We have at hand a great purifying and 
elevating force in nationalism The ancient 
ideal was that knowledge was a duty, thatj as 
Professor Trivedi reminds us, a man who had 
failed to discharge this duty was not a recog- 
nised member of society This ancient concep- 
tion only nationalism can rehabilitate We can 
never go back, however, to ancient learning for 
a complete philosophy of life in this age If it 
were possible it would not De advisable indeed, 
the age in which we live would deny us the right 
It must be a new culture, the truth and discipline 
of the old with the truth and purpose of the new 

This very University of Calcutta, which has 
undergone such fierce criticism, has produced 
men of whom any nation would be proud, men 
who in their own lives have harmonised the new 
and the old 


How to Counteract International 
Animosities 

Writing on “The Animosities of 1920^^ 
m East and West for November, 1920, just 
to hand, Mr A H S Hmchcliffe points 
out that journalists can do a great deal to 
counteract feelings of animosity Says 
he — 

Notwithstanding the importance of our public 
men realising the need for wisdom and modera- 
tion, the greatest danger lies with the peoples 
themselves whose feelings have now become so 
intensely bitter Something needs to be done to 
counteract those feelings There is only one 
channel by which the peoples of the world can 
be approached and that is through the news- 
papers and other press propaganda, the power 
of which has been so thoroughly demonstrated 
by the Great War Here is a great opportunity 
for the journalistic proprietors of every class, 
party, and nationality They can combine now 
to do the greatest service to the world that 
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has ever been done by journalism While 
preserving their different standpoints, they can 
all, if they will, pursue a policy of moderation, 
calculated to lessen the intensity of the feelings 
which have now been created They can instruct 
their editors and writers to take, generally 
speaking, a longer view, and to think more of 
the future than of the present They need impair 
none of the functions which they now fulfil 
Let them still criticise everything with which 
they disagiee, so long as their criticism is sound 
and is not couched in such terms as to arouse 
resentment The more constructive policies of 


their own they can put forward the bettei, so 
long as, when doing so, they do not abuse eveiy-- 
thing else 

It IS to be noted that the wiiter's ap- 
peal IS to '‘journalistic proprietors,^' and 
they are to “instruct their editois and 
writers " So it is capitalism which rules 
journalism ^ We are still fortunate enough 
to be free 
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The December ^^Fortnightly/' 

The Fortnightly Review for December 
1920 contains some excellent articles on the 
International situation 

Republics and Monarchies 

Mr Frederic Harrison, the Doyen of 
English writers, leads off with his ‘Novis- 
simum Yerbum,' in the course of which he 
says 

'' the monarchic principle is itself deeply shaken 
Four mighty Empires crushed for ever during five 
years of war , the Brazilian and the Chinese some 
years earlier But over the civilised world republics 
have been taking the place of monarchies When 
I was at school the only republic in Europe was the 
Swiss There are now about a dozen, covering two- 
thirds of the whole continent Except our own, the 
only Thrones of the larger States are those of Italy 
and Spam , and neither promises much support to the 
monarchic principle For half a century republics 
have been supplanting monarchies The war, chaos, 
and the New order have created a landslide in favour 
of democratic republics No one can count on there 
being any kings left at the end of the century When 
you once have accepted unlimited democracy, the in- 
evitable step IS the Republic ’’ 

France's Dilemma 

Sir Thomas Barelay writes on ‘France's 
Delemma' The article begins as follows 

*The breach between England and France is grov/- 
ing wider every day and for thoughtful Frenchmen it 
is a fact of deplorable significance It is the true cause 
of a pseudo-militarism which no Frenchman at the 
bottom of his soul approves, yet has to tolerate, be- 
cause he sees England and America abandoning his 
country to its own resources in the midst of a hostile 
Europe France knows she can no longer count on 
their co-operation in the European policy which cir- 
cumstances have forced upon her She knows Germany 


will some day recover her strength, that her popula- 
tion [nearly double that of France] will increase while 
that of B ranee remains stationary, that while commer- 
cial requirements of industrial countries will make her 
revival desirable to them, France will have to keep 
her own military supremacy intact to prevent her 
recovering a strength which cannot fail to be used 
against her Hence we have the paradox that France 
IS claiming payment of an indemnity which she 
knows can only be paid by her debtor in proportion 
to a prosperity which is big with dangers to herself ” 

The writer proceeds to point out that 
France has been the greatest mateual loser 
by the war, her most flourishing provinces 
have been laid waste, while the rum has been 
brought about as much by the Germans as by 
the Allies in their attempt to dislodge the 
enemy in occupation of French territory, and 
the wrong done by them, for which no com- 
pensation has been secured by the treaty of 
Versailles, “lies deeply implanted in the feel- 
ings of Frenchmen towards England and the 
United States, and it accounts for much in 
what is at present embittering the relations of 
the ex-Allies,” and single-handed “France has 
been left to do her best to repa ir the damage, 
an overwhelming task, m face of which she 
can only cross her arms in despair at the finan- 
cial burden facing hei " 

Here is the outlook 

^Tngland has disbanded the bulk of her armies, 
but she has the command of the sea, and can pour 
artillery, arms and ammunition into any State she 
wishes to support France has the most powerful force 
on land m Europe, and can lay central Europe waste 
whenever she chooses Germany has still an over- 
whelming man power which, armed, could resume the 
war Russia is in the same position 

'These different potentialities are no mere night- 
mares They are stern realities National irnta- 
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tion IS being whetted m both France and Ger- 
many, and 1 app] ochemenfs are being encourag- 
ed which might change the face of Purope again 

'‘Why not do something, before the clouds 
break, to canalise the po sible flood 

Alas foi the fickleness of political 
fiiendships * 

Navai Supremacy 

Mr Archibald Hurd writes on 
‘Naval Supremacy Gieat Britain or 
the United States’ It is sad and depress- 
ing reading from the English standpoint 
He begins thus 

'' While the nations of Iturope ore tending 
the grievous wounds they received during the 
Great \\ ar, the creation of naval arn aments in 
the United States and japan is being continued 
with greater activity than ever before and at a 
far higher cost Now that peace has been signed 
there remain only three navies of importance — 
the British, the American, and the Japanese The 
relative sTength of these three forces m 1924 
can now be estimated v ith some confidence By 
1923, or at late t by i9'^4, the British fleet will 
have ceased to occup} piide of place on the seas, 
which it has held over three hundred >ears 
The Trident will have passed into the hands 
of the American people as first cliss naval 
powers, PTance and Italy hive already disappear- 
ed below the hon/on ” 

Senator Haidmg, the piesident elect, 
speaks of the League of Nations as 
‘now deceased/ 3,nd has sought “to 
please the newly awakened national 
sentiment of the American people by 
presenting them with a picture of the United 
Stales supreme by sea in virtue of its 
navy of men-of-war and its navy of mer- 
chantships,” and 

“the Hopes which weic once entertained by the 
advocates of a policy of partial naval disarmament 
must be abandoned, at any rate so fir as the United 
States IS altectcd Expectations have been raised 
throughout the United States of a triumph of American 
sentiment in i wnr fleet supreme above all other fleets, 
operating in association with a great mercantile 
fiect ” 

“ i he hope that acceptance of the principles embo- 
died in the constitution of the I eague of Nations 
would lead to a general limitation of naval armaments 
must be abandoned Neither the United States nor 
Japan is prepared to acquiesce m any such policy, 
whatev^er may be the inclination of other Powers 
Both these countries are pressing forward programm- 
es of naval construction which will change radically 
the balance of power by sea, as has been shown Six 
yeari) have elapsed since it was asserted, on the out- 
break of the Great War, that it would prove the last 
of all wars and w^ould lead to the adoption of a policy 
of, at least, partial disarmament, affecting navies as 
well as armies Since this confident prophecy was 
made, the United States and japan have embarked 

33-13 
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— Daily Express (London) 

upon notable projects for strengthening their naval as 
well as their military forces The woild, it was 
suggested, would emerge from the horrors witnessed 
by sea and by land determined at whatever risk to 
abate the feverish competition in naval and military 
armaments, and would hold out its hands eagerly to- 
wards any reasonable prospect of finding a peaceful 
solution ot international problems It was m those 
circumstances that the United States committed itself 
to a larger naval programme than had ever been en- 
tertained by any of the Powers of the Old World, not 
excluding Great Britain and Germany ” 

Thewntei calculates that m when 

the programme will have been fully earned 
out, the United States will, j 1 capital ships, 
first and second class, have obtained a lead of 
31 per cent , over the British Fleet 

The American Presidenc\ 

Ml Demetrius C Boulzer, the well-known 
writer on international politics, in his article 
on the Ameiican Piesidency, seems to rejoice 
over ‘the triumph of common sense’ which 
the election of the new Piesident means m 
American affairs. The League of Nations 
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IS ‘a useless and obstructive piece of humani- 
tarian machinery ’ 

Says he 

^The election of senator Harding to the President- 
ship of the United States signifies the triumph of 
common sense over the vague and deceptive idealism 
which his predecessor introduced into the direction of 
American policy during the war Having been en- 
ticed into accepting as truth for a time the delusion that 
ue are dwellers in a celestial sphere where Leagues 
of Nations form the accepted court , we have been 
brought back to face the hard fact that we have the 
earth under our feet and not the Empyrean ” 

Btit what seems idealism to narrow-minded 
politicians of the day may be the quintessence 
of wisdom, and the triumph of common sense 
may soon lead the world to another and a 
greater world war, of which indications are 
not wanting in the pages of this very number 
of the Review 

The Economic Predominance of 
THE United States 

We have summarised Mr Hurd’s account 
of the coming naval supremacy of the United 
States, and here follow some extracts from 
Politicus’s article on the Economic Predomi- 
nance of the United States, which will go to 
show that England’s position as a first rate 
power IS seriously threatened in all directions 
by the triumph of common sense in America, 
and we have seen that the political friendships 
of the war have already come to nought and 
the state of affairs on the continent of Europe 
may any day lead to a re-grouping of forces 
resulting in a mightier conflagration than has 
ever been witnessed yet 

‘‘The war,” writes politicus, “has complete- 
ly changed America’s economic position 

The Republic is no longer a debtor to Europe, but 
Europe has become a debtor to the United States for 
gigantic amounts The 7oles of the two continents have 
been reversed In future America will no longer have 
to pay an onerous tribute to Europe, but Europe will 
have to work for America and will have to send a very 
heavy yearly tribute to the Republic In conse- 
quence of the war, the Americans have become the 
greatest capitalist nation m the world From a debtor 
^untry it has become the greatest creditor country 
They have become the world’s money-lenders, and 
have acquired a gigantic mortgage upon the property 
and industry of the other Powers While Euro^pe was 
fighting they extended their commerce in every direc- 
Hon and have built up a huge mercantile marine 
Out of her povety Europe must pay a very heavy 
yearly tribute to the wealthiest Power in tlie world ’’ 

ButPohticus perceives that the greatest 
victim of America’s economic predominance 
Will be England 


'"England’s life depends upon a flourishing export 
trade, and her prosperity may be threatened m her 
foreign markets If we study the American export 
trade in detail, we find that during the last decade it 
has been particularly successful in Canada, in South 
America, and m Asia, in countries which were consi- 
dered to be a British preserve and a British monopoly 
[mark India’s economic position in relation to England 
m this unguarded confession] It is highly signi- 
ficant that the United St-ates have achieved their great- 
est successes in foreign trade chiefly at England’s 
cost Spurning territorial conquests, they have 
embarked upon the economic conquest of the world, 
and not unnaturally they are attracted by the oppor- 
tunities offered by those markets which England hither- 
to considered her own The Americans have rapidly 
and completely outdistanced many British manufac- 
turing industries which formerly were supreme, and 
they mean to wrest from this country its pre-eminence 
m shipbuilding, shipping, banking, and finance as well 
That is the ambition of all patriotic Americans, and 
we must seriously reckon with that movement which 
threatens to make Great Britain an economic Pdwer 
of the second rank ” 

And yet it is not so very long ago that 
one used to hear the doctrine of blood being 
thicker than water promulgated by the press 
and platforms of Great Britain and America 
when the common enemy was making her last 
great sally against France 

The suggestion contained in the last 
paragraph of Politicus’s article bodes no good 
to India, so long ‘considered to be a British 
preserve and a British monopoly’ 

' Competition between this country, with its narrow 
area and limited resources, and the United States is 
hopeless However, the Bntibh Empire is more than 
four times as large as the United States Its natural 
resources are probably at least as great as those of the 
Republic By following a wise policy of development 
the unlimited latent riches of Great Britain and of the 
Empire may be turned into wealth and power States- 
men of vision may establish the world wide paramountcy 
of the British Empire A policy of drift will make 
Great Britain and the Empire dependencies of the 
United States ” 

The New Attitude of the African 

The last article we shall quote from is 
from the sympathetic pen of Mr John H 
Harris, who takes for his texi a passage in 
General Smuts’ speech in the South African 
Parliament on the Native Affairs Bill in which 
occurs the following significant sentence 
‘A new attitude was growing up on the part 
of the natives towards the whites ’ 

The why and the wherefore of this new 
attitude of the African is thus summarised by 
the writer 

‘ The causes underlying this change are many,^ but 
in the mam there aie three first among these is the 
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Great War, with the sdmewhat generous pro- 
mises of a new heaven and a new earth for all 
men proclaimed from the house-tops by our 
statesmen , these have inspired the African with 
the not unnatural belief that as he is also ‘'a man 
and a brother,” he is entitled to an adequate 
share in this new creation , the second mam 
cause IS the way in which, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, British statesmen have in recent years 
broken the most explicit pledges [later on the 
writer says "It is probably correct to say that 
British promises have been broken just a^ often 
in the past, but the difference lies just here 
fifty years ago the African races were almost 
everywhere primitive, but the advance of edu- 
cation, coupled with the provision of news-papers 
and books, has brought to every village an inti- 
mate knowledge of promises made by autho- 
rities which fifty years ago was impossible , 
the third reason is of quite another order, namely, 
a marked departure from British colonial policy in 
several respects The cumulative effect of these, 
with their subsidiary concomitants, are together 
responsible for the deplorable change of attitude 
on the part of the African races towards the 
British Empire ” 

The mam departure in the Britis^ 
colonial policy referred to above by th^ 
writer is this Formerly the House 
Commons formally recognised the prin- 
ciple of an Imperial responsibility for 
the protection of native races not re- 
presented m legislative assemblies Re- 
cently the British Government have gone 
back from this principle, and the native depu- 
tation from South Africa to the Colonial office 
was distinctly told that their affairs were 
exclusively in the hands of the South African 
Government The writer proceeds 

" the South African native claims that, as a 
loyal subject of the King Emperor ( more loyal, in fact, 
than thousands of white men who possess the franchise 
in South Africa ), he is entitled to look to the Imperial 
Government for redress until he has been given a voice 
in the government of his own country In South 
Africa to-day injustice is piled on indignity, but the 
natives have no representative to voice their grievances , 
hope was kept bright by a faith in the justice of the 
Home Government and Parliament, but confidence has 
now been deliberately shattered by the reply given by 
Colonel Amery to the deputation ” 

‘Hope In the British Parliament’ — what 
a beautiful will-o-the-wisp it is ’ In the case 
of the Indians this supreme delusion was once 
for all shattered to pieces by the Dyer debate, 
but the Africans have, it seems, been deprived 
of even this chimera, and are utterly discon- 
solate They have yet to learn that nations 
by themselves are made, and that reliance on 
an alien protector like the British Government 
IS little^ better than faith in the South African 
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Parliament where the Africans are not re* 
presented Mere representation without 
responsibility to one’s own people, againj is 
worth nothing, as has been demonstrated 
times without nilmbei iti our unhappy 
country , and so long as the ambition of the 
native African is limited to being permitted 
to voice the grievances of his race before a 
white Colonial Parliament, his condition will 
not differ materially from what it is now, for 
to be weak is miserable, doing ( i e , sending 
forth impotent wails in a white colonial 
legislature ) or suffering ( silently, as the South 
African natives are suffering to-day ) 

A TtLeory of History. 

“A Theory of History” which Prof Frank- 
lin H Giddings of Columbia elaborates m 
Political Science Quarterly for December, 
1920, is thus summed up by the writer him- 
self — 

As participants in the behavior that is 
history the instinctive multitudes, the errant 
experimenters, the clear-eyed and farseeing 
protagonists of premeditated policies have had 
in common one trait besides then elemental 
human nature, or has it veritably been their 
human nature itself? Either way, they have 
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been of one inclusive Lind All have been 
ach entmets All have felt an tiige and responded 
to it They have daied and gone forth They 
ha\e listened to pipings and followed lures 
They have dug foi pots of gold , climbed purple 
mountains They hai^e fared on pilgi images 
‘‘to meet with loy” in any “sweet Jerusalem” 
They hare trekked and voyaged, have fought, 
and plundered and avenged They have 
fashioned empires and dismembered them With 
infinite toil they have created social order, and 
in drunken deviltry have destroyed it They 
have lead the stars and lent the atom 

Histoiy, then, IS adrenturc, and the urge to 
achtnUiie is the cause of Instoiy This proposi- 
tion IS the kernel of my theory 

Enfolding and sustaining it is the coefficient 
truth that some men, the daimoiies of our race 
react to the urge pioinptlj^, abundantly, persist- 
ently eftectively, and m doing so pour or radiate a 
secondaiy or conveited uige upon moie sluggish 
men until they too react cfiectively Paradoxi- 
cally and amusmgty this one specific affirmation 
of inec]uahty among men is not denied by 
egalitarians The wildest social lunatic has 
never imagined, or liai for a holy cause averred, 
that as adventurers men are equal On the 
contrary, each is more sure than of anything 
else m life, that he at least, is an adventuier of 
parts, destined at some to lead a multitude of 
small adventuiers— somewhere ^ 

In sum, and to be sererely scientific (as 
scientific as Mr Adams is) equilibration of the 
urge to adventure and of reaction to it is the 
historically behavioiistic mode of the degrada- 
tion of energy 

As far as I can see there is one sufficient 
reason for being so accuiate, and abbreviate 
It IS the short way to get back to history as 
reality, concrete and alive As reality history is 
theme and story The theme is actuality, the 
story what we make it Scholarship— a kind of 
morality— -has corrected oui story of history in 
point of veracity, and (so all things work toge- 
ther foi good to such as love truth) amazingly 
enriched it Science has disco veied and revealed 
actuality Unspoiled by knowledge and un- 
harmed hy understanding, actuality is what it 
was to Odjysseus and to Columbus , story is 
what it was to Herodotus and to Froissart 
As actuality history lias been and is, Adven- 
ture , as story it was and is, and to the end of 
time will be, the Great Romance 


India’s Political Future, 

In the same periodical Mr Bernard Hough- 
ton tieats of “Reform m India,” and says 
with reference to the non-co operation resolu- 
tion passed at the special Calcutta Congress 

It IS a decisive event in the history of India 
By this revolution Indians have resohed to win their 
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freedom not by the favor or with the assistance of 
the British government, but rel}ing on themselves 
alone, their numbers, their organi/ition, then sclf- 
sacnfice, then courage and their patriotism 

What of the future^ Will the icforms woik veil 
in practice Will they satisfy the Indian people ^ 
The omens are not good Admittedly they do not 
content the great majority of orginized opinion, nor 
IS It very likely that their working will greatl} assuage 
the heart-burnings and soften the bitterness so widel} 
felt today 

He asks and answers 

Already Simla has given a hint of its intentions 
in the appointment of the Rules Committee It 
intends to throw itself into the arms of the Moderates, 
to spurn the Nationalists who form the great majority 
of the Indian people Still more signihcant is the 
budget for 1920— ?i A year and a half after the end 
of the war the Go\ eminent sets aside -£''40,000 000 out 
of a total of 500,000 for the army It alleges the 
need for new equipment But that is not the real 
reason 1 he real reason is th it it tears the people 
and hones to overawe them by artillciy, tanks, 
aeroplanes and great munitions of waar hear is tlie 
mainspring of the Government’s polic} It is based 
on fear, inspired by fear, bound b} fear Is th it the 
spirit which can meet the prob^ms of modern Indii 
with any hope of success ? It is the old buieiucratic 
spuit, the spirit of privilege and precedent and aloof 
ness from popular wishes and hopes No piotestation=^, 
no “camouflage' wall alter this essential fact 

Against this government of piivilege, resting on 
bayonets, stand the embattled people ol India, united, 
confident, inspired For leaders they have slatcsmen 
of the first rank, such as Lajpat Rai, Patel, the Ah 
brothers and a host of others India is at heart the 
most peaceful country on earth, and therefore the 
struggle will be peaceful But struggle there will 
be If a Labor Ministiy succeeds the present 
Coalition (really Conservative) Go\crnment in 
England, the conflict wall be short Otherwase it may 
linger on through years of agitation, disaffection, 
compromise and growing popular power The end 
IS certain 


The Present Position in China 

His Excellency Sao Ki Alfred Sze claims 
m The Asiatic Review that the Chinese “aie 
a people who, of all living laces, go furthest 
back into the past ’’ 

We were a nation long before the Roman set foot 
in this island For more than twenty centuries we w'ere 
living in the valleys of our great ri\eis before the Eng- 
lish entered the lhames Valley And the whole of 
Europe was pagan when Confucianism w^ps ahead}, for 
more than five hundred years, a li\ mg creed and i 
social code m* our midst The peoples and the races 
who were our contemporaries in those distant da}s ha\e 
all disappeared into the night of the past Ifut we 
survive And w^e survive, not as a dying race, but as 
a great coherent body of 400,000,000 people zVnd note 
this fact » whilst we are the oldest living race on earth, 
oui mind possesses a vitality and elasticity winch has 
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enabled us to adopt the most advanced forms of parlia- 
mentary go\crnment — namely, republicanism 

Enquiring into ‘‘the reason for this survival 
— tor this passage of the Chinese people, as 
a living nation, through the ages,’’ he suggests 
“that it i largdy to he explauuct hy Chiiuse 
adaptability — hj the capacity of the Chinese 
to lespond to the demands of change and 
adapt and leadjust themselves to any new en- 
vironment in which the} may find themselves ” 
Will Indians of both sexes take note of the 
woids we have italicised ^ In the opinion of 
the Chinese writer the view that China is 
changeless is “not only untrue, but full of 
mischief ” He quotes the follownng state- 
ment made by M Paul Pamleve, the e\- 
Piemier of Frarnce, as chief of a mission to 
China last summer, on the departure of his 
mission for France, emphasizing his “great 
admiiation foi China’s past” and his ‘great 
confidence m her fututre” — 

'do Ihe militjry disordeis as between Provinces 
and the ii\ nines of the fuchuns or mil tar> go\ernois, 
which gi\e use to so much pessimism regarding the 
evolution of Chinese dcmocric}, are fai more siipD- 
fiLial than dccpiooted, and onl} pual}/c to i very 
flint degree the working activity of the nation It must 
be realized that these events are being enacted on a 
st^gc grcatei than hurope, and, further, that the 
Chinese Republic has only existed for less than ten 
years 

"(2) Contrary to the opinion current in Europe, it 
IS not true that the Chinese nation is veget iting in a 
sort of stagnation Ihe evolution of its ideas, customs, 
and indu tries is, on the contraiy, quickening in striking 
fashion I he twentieth century will be China’s century, 
just as the outstanding feature of the nineteenth centuiy 
was the unprecedented development of America 

"(3) Ihe thirst to learn and to become familiar 
with the Western sciences is prodigious among tln^ 
young generation in China In spite of dilference of 
language, the Chinese brain is just as capable of culti- 
vating the rational and experimental sciences as the 
European biain But what this huge nation lacks is 
scientific atmosphere Ihe Western nations must 
help China to foim the first thousand of Chinese 
savants as speedily as possible China will then 
resume the place which she occupied in the past and 
which she must occupy again, in world ci\ili/ation 

"(4) Public opinion already exists m China to day, 
and, although it does not manifest itself, as in the West, 
in accordance with legal forms prescribed by a Con- 
stitution, it IS already singularly powerful and will soon 
be irresistible It is becoming more and more national 
without being arti-foreign in a recent and penetiat 
mg work, hi Hovelaque wTote that China was a 
civilization rather than a nation To morrow^ whilst 
remaining a civilization China will be a nation, 
extensively decentralized, but one and indivisible, a 
nation which will be an element of weiglt m the concert 
of civilized powers ” 


The Pro Diem of Eorea. 

In the opinion of Mi F A McKenzie, 
authoi of “Ivoiea’s Fight for Freedom,” the 
dominating factors in the pioblem of the lela- 
tion of Japan and Korea have been twofold 
“(i) the Impeiial ambitions of ihe Japanese 
people, and (2) the excessive pacifism of the 
Korean ” There have been attempts at ad- 
ministrative leform But, says Mi Mc- 
Kenzie m the Asiatic Rlvu%^ 

Ihe korein people hiving been awakened to the 
desiie for libeit) , are not going to be satisfied by im- 
provements ot administrative machinerv Mr Cynn, 
one of the ablest and most temperate of Koiean publi- 
cists, emphasizes this point 'The Korean desires to be 
recognized as and a mouthful of rice more or less, 
or a copper or two more 01 less does nut weigh much 
with him 'What does a man profit if he shall gam 
the whole world and lose his own soul ’ ” 

Next, the nf=‘vv Japanese administration has been 
hampered by the fact that it is still dominated, as the 
old was, by the idea of assimilating the Koreans, making 
them into a kind of lesser Japanese 1 his is the founda- 
tion error of Japanese Imperial polic}, and so long as 
it persists, conciliation is viitually impossible Ihe third 
cause of failure has been the f ict that wEile the heads 
of tiK japenese organization are changed, the vast 
administrative michine remains very much the same 
1 he old gendarmerie now call themselves Civil Police 
The old olhcial methods in rural parts, the old abuses, 
baveawa^ of suiviving Thr stones tha^' reached me 
of tortuies m the Korean prisons during the winter of 
191Q-20 were as terrible as any that I had heard before 
No one supposes that Admiral Saito and Dr Midzuno 
do not h ite these things, and desire their end as heartily 
as any of us But they go on The Japanese method 
of endless interference with minor details m the life of 
the individual, of excessive bureaucrac}, of super- 
policeism, bears hardly enough upon the Japanese, 
accu^onied to it from inianc} 1 o an a len people it 
is intolerable 

What then is the real remedy? The writer 
replies 

Let Japan leav^e the Korean people to conduct their 
own internal affairs She might reasonably, from her 
point of vnew, demand securities against the alienation 
of Korean land to any foreign Power or the establish- 
ment ol authority by any foreign Power in Korea 1 et 
her call a real assegibl) of the Korean people, and 
give a definite time during wdiich the process ot restor- 
ing national government will be completed Let her do 
the thing generousl}^, taking a fair return for what she 
has spent, protecting fairly the interest of her nationals 
settled in Korea, and obtaining 1 pledge against special 
tariff disabilitie 

In other words, let Japan do for Korea what America 
has done for Cuba, and what England is prepaiing to 
do for Egypt L et her secure the support of the younger 
progressive element in the land Bv such a course she 
would do more to wipe out the hateful memories of the 
past sixteen years than in any other way She w^ould 
have not 1 dependency whose people regard her wath 
hatred, but a neighbour proud to be associated with her 
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Her men of affairs would of necessity play a great part 
m Korean life because the Korean Government itself 
would, during the next generation at least, appeal to 
their more experienced Ally for help, for advisers and 
for CO operation in their development Japan b> such 
an action would lose nothing except a nominal sovereign- 
ty over a revolting people , she would turn rebels 
into allies and prove to the world the baselessness of 
the fabric on which the fears of the West concerning her 
Imperial ambitions had been founded 


Tagore Number of “Young 
India/’ New York. 

The Tagore Number of ‘Young India^’, New 
York, published m December last, contains 
an article on Rabindranath Tagore by S K 
Ratchffe, another on ‘^Tagore, — the Man’^ by 
J T Sunderland, a third on ‘Tagore^s Boys’ 
School”, ten poems by the poet, and an article 
of selections containing his views on ‘‘India’s 
Foreign Rule ” Of his religious belief, Mr 
Ratchffe says 

"In religious belief he holds to the position of his 
father, the Maharshi, and his poetic gift has been 
freely given to the service of the Brahmo Church 
The devotional songs of Rabindranath Tagore have 
entered closely into the religious life ot the reformed 
Hindu community , you hear them sung m every 
Brahmo household ” 

Of his poetical genius the same writer 
says — 

Mr Tagore’s poetical genius appears most fresh, 
spontaneous and rich, perhaps, m the lyrics Upon 
the English reader, it may be, the mam impression 
left by the lyrics will be that of a wonderfully clear 
and effortless expression of profound things "To 
sing dedication of life in this silent and overflowing 
leisure" is the poet’s own statement of his pur|;3bse , 
and as you read you are possessed by one feeling 
above all—the conviction that only m a large, simple, 
and unhurried life, in an atmosphere of meditation 
and recollectedness, could such poems as these have 
come to birth at all The work of a supreme culture, 
they yet appear as much the growth of the common 
soil as the grass and the rushes They number many 
hundreds in all, and most are intensely devotional in 
character 

The moods embodied therein are many, but the 
attitude is one It is the attitude of profound accept- 
ance and receptiveness to all divine influences “On- 
ly," he cries, "let me make my life simple and 
straight, like a flute of reed for thee to fill with music " 

Part of Di J T Sunderland’s tribute is 
quoted below 

By his very presence he lifts you up, and makes 
the whole world seem beautiful, and life seem some- 
thing great, and duty, even the humblest duty, seem 
attractive, and love seem the holiest thing in the 
universe and God seem very near and very dear 

If Mr 1 agore is a thinker and a singer, still 
more is he a worshipper To him worship is the most 


natural thing m the world , and the highest, holiest, 
sweetest, dearest experience that the human soul 
can know 

Nor, m his thought, is worship confined to churches 
or temples or set places or set times Rather to him 
the rising and setting sun invite to worship, so do 
evening shadows, so do the stars that shine in the 
deep sky, so does the solemn sea, so does the shining 
dew drop on the grass, so does the opening flower, 
so does all the beauty of the world , so, most of all, 
do the deep yearnings and aspirations of the human 
heart 

In the familiar story found in one of our Gospels, 
of the Wise Men who came from the East to see the 
babe Jesus in Bethlehem, we read that when they 
had opened their treasures, they presented unto the 
child "gifts, gold, frankincense and myrrh " This 
Wise Man who has come to us from the East is very 
modest about opening his treasures , but when any 
of us of the hurrying West are wise enough to desire 
them, and can stop long enough in our rush to listen, he 
IS ready to present to us some very precious gifts, of spiri- 
tual gold, frankincense and myrrh— spiritual riches of a 
kind that he believes, and I believe, are of incomparab- 
ly more value than many of the things which we run 
after so eagerly, only to find in the end that we have 
"spent our money for that which is not bread, and our 
labor for that which satisfied not ” 

In the article on the Santiniketan school, 
there are lengthy extracts from Mr Ram- 
say Macdonald’s article in th^ Daily C/u o- 
mcle of London, m which he says “Into its 
i the school’s ] exchequer Mr Tagore has 
put not only the Nobel prize, but the royal- 
ties on his books ” 

From the “Editorial Notes,” we quote the 
following — 

Words of Cheer for India 
"What do you suppose will satisfy the soul, 

except to walk free and own no superior 
Liberty is to be subserved, whatever occurs " 

— Whitman* 

‘‘And what avail the plow or sail, 

Or land or life, if freedom fail 

— Emerson 

Why England Should Giyd India Freedom 

Said James Russell Lowell in his famous address 
in England on "Democracy” "It is cheaper m the 
men up than to hold them down, and 
the ballot in their hands is IfesS dangerous than a sense 
of wrong in their heads ” 

Why America Should Sympathize 

Does any one ask why America should sympathize 
with India s struggle for freedom ? Here is the 
answer * 

Men, whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free 
If there be on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When It works another’s pain, 
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Are ye not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves unworthy to be freed ^ 

Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 

No ' true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 

And, with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free 

—James Russell Lowell 
The Philippinfs anp India 

One of the first things the United States did m 
entering the Philippines was to throw out opium At 
that time the drug habit was widespread, with serious 
effects everywhere We banished the traffic, root and 
branch 

Has Great Britain banished opium from India ? 
On the contrary, against the earnest and constant 
protest of the Indian people she has made India the 
leading opium producing country of the world, not 
only encouraging its sale there and deriving a great 
revenue therefrom, but shipping it in quantities to all 
parts of the Orient, and ms sting on its sale wherever 
she holds political sway* 

Two of Dr Tagore’s plays, ‘The Post 
Office” and “Sacrifice”, were to have been 
acted in New York in December last They 
have already been produced in England 

The better mind of America is alive to 
India’s educational needs 

The annual convention of university presidents ol 
the United States which held its sessions in Washing- 
ton, D C , passed a resolution recommending to the 
universities throughout the country to institute scholar- 
ships for Indian students Piesident LeRoy Burton 
of the University of Michigan made special efforts 
to bring the resolution before the convention We 
extend our thanks to the Convention and to President 
Burton 


Kaflristan. 

According to Chamberses Journal^ Kafiri- 
stan, which lies to the north-east of Khyber 
Pass, was until recently a completely veiled 
land 

You must think twice before you cross the Kafir’s 
path It is simply not possible to intrude into the 
country, be you never so venerable in appearance or 
open-handed m bestowing presents A priestly cloak 
may impress the faithful in the tribal country or in 
Bokhara , but the Kafirs, having no fixed conception 
of religion and no tolerance for priestcraft, will not let 
any stranger enter their mountains under any guise 
The Kafirs can neither write nor read, and possess 
no historical records , consequently their origin is 
still obscure Some have assigned to them Hellenic 
ancestry , others take them to belong to the ancient 
Hindu stock , while they themselves trace their 
parentage to the Quraish Arabs From the true 
Arabian stock of Quraish — the noblest amongst the 
Arab clans — they are poles apart , there is not the 
most distant similarity in features or in language 


Their connection with the Greeks is equally unfounded, 
and there is enough anthropological and dialectical 
evidence to support the view that they are descendants 
of the early Aryan hordes which swept upon India 
some centuries ago, and have more in common with 
the Hindus, the Buddhists, the Persians, and the 
Tatars than with the Greeks or the Arabs 

The argument that the Kafirs belong to the Hindu 
cult IS based on the superstitions and practices found 
in Kafiristan However these ceremonies may have 
taken on local colour, they are admittedly trace- 
able to the parent Vedic and the Parsee stock These 
are not m any sense allied to the Arabs All thur 
rites and ceremonies are exotic in nature, probably 
imported from both East and West 

Origin of the Suffrage Movement 

The Christmas numbei of the Century 
Magazine contains an article with the head- 
ing “Are Women Intelligent ?” The title will 
make women indignant, but the article is m 
reality a brief history of the suffrage move- 
ment, of which the origin is thus stated — 

Seventy years ago, m a little town in the Middle 
West, a Methodist minister in good standing in his 
community beat his wife with a horsewhip He was 
not drunk, she had not failed in her duties as household 
drudge any more than drudges always fail , she had 
eight children and an incredible number of chores 
It was simply that she needed discipline on gen- 
eral principles, and she got it every two weeks 
She was likely to be “cross,” it seems 

The most nefarious taw in history was that 
English common law whereby a man had complete 
control over his wife, and m spirit regarded her as 
a body without a soul Says Blackstone, “He is 
her baron or lord, bound to supply her with shelter, 
food, clothing and medicine, and is entitled to 
her earnings and the use and custody of her 
person wherever he may find it ” 

The suffrage movement had its origin in the 
attempt of women to obtain a reasonable justice, 
in order that they might have protection m the 
home Vitally concerned in the liquor question, 
they wanted to take part in the temperance cause 
Their quick sympathies went out to another class 
of the oppressed— the slaves The history of the 
origin of the movement for the ballot on the part 
of women is the history of their timid and high- 
minded endeavor to aid in the great causes of 
humanity In the rebuff of their efforts by the men 
who were the guardians of their needs, in the 
injustice of the laws made for their “protection,’ ' in 
the realization of their anomalous position in the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, they found the compelling motive for revolt 
Out of their activities before and during the Civil 
War arose their demand for political rights Their 
appearance in public life brought upon them the 
reverberating condemnation of church and state 

Anti-Japanese Agitation in the 
United States 

In the British self-governing dominions 
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and colonies and in the United States f 
Ameiicaj Indians are discuminated against 
Not being an independent nation, they ha\e 
to submit to this insult and disadvantage 
But nhen the Japanese aie discriminated 
against, they being both poveiful and inde- 
pendent, there is a probability of more 
trouble In fact, if ever tiieie be a gieat ^\ar 
in the Pacilic, it would be due in part to the 
colour bar against Japan in America, Austialia, 
and New Zealand 1 he case for the exclusion 
of the Japanese from Arneiica has been thus 
stated by the New York Neiv Reptthltc 

So long as woild is organized under national 
states, each bent on reili/ing its own destiny, there 
must remain discriminations between the nationals 
of the several Powers which are not the proper 
object of diplomatic intervention 

Every nation must determine its own population 
policy 

1 hat implies freedom to discriminate in matters 
of immigration Ehe it might become the subject 
of colonization and lose its identity, .-i it might 
suffer such profound changes in its economic and 
social structure to lose its character Not even 
the most ardent cosmopolitans would desire America 
to endure passively the complete Onentalization of 
the Pacific States 

No less must every self-conscious nation be free 
to determine what kind of people shall hold its 
agricultural lands The trading and industrial la- 
bourers of tne cities may come and go, but the 
agricultural population tends to remain fived It 
IS the chief source, of the future population of the 
state 

Discriminations in respect to the kind of people 
who shall be absorbed into our national life, and 
above all, discriminations as to the kind of people 
who shall occupy the controlling position represented 
by agricultural tenure, are of the essence of 
nationalism 

It*- may be that- we are foolish m preferring 
Italians and Serbs and Syrians to the Japanese, as 
constituent elements of our future population It 
may be that we aie hysterical over a small matter 
when we refuse to permit the few “Japanese in 
this country to own lands But these are matters 
for Americans to settle among themselves without 
pressure from outside 

If our disposition of them prejudices the interests 
of the nationals of other states, tnose states ought 
to press upon us the duty to adequate indemni- 
fication but no good will come, in the long run, 
of anything be}ond this 

To this the Century adds — 

This strikes us as a thoroughly sensible and 
realistic view of the situation Japan is rigidly 
evciusionist in the matter of owmership of land in 
Japan by foreigners She cannot justly complain 
it we exercise our national discretion m like manner 
Three things, however, should be kept m mind m 
this agitation 


I VCT 

First, we should be fiuffnl There is a gentility 
of manner that even i powu’^ful nation cm iliord to 
disc lid 

JusriLi 

Second, wc should be fUst slioukl not 

contubc the problem ik imm gr ition ml the pioblem 
of the Japanese who are ilicad> in C ilifoinii It 
is our c^eir 'i ghf to restrict imnngr itiun as wc 
see ht It is our clear (Uiry to indemnitv idetjuitcly 
evGi} Jipincsc no v living in this country who mi} 
in rnv wise sulier m iteri il loss from st itc oi leder il 
legislation 

W ORLD-S r VIRSMXRSIIIR 

Ihird, we should i ei.og)uae that this mid simila} 
pioblem can ntv i hi loaUy sot ctd savi by '^voi id 
iemedu:> Japan is a pioud, piolific, and crowded 
nation The in^ met of self-pieseiv it ion and self- 
advancement IS as strong m coloiecl as m white 
races W c c innot imprison a giowing people in 
an inadequate terntar) any more thin ml cm impiison 
steam in a kettle and avoid an explosion World- 
statesmanship would tuin the irresistible power ol 
giowang peoples into the high adventure ut con- 
quering the waste and idle stretches of tlu world’s 
surface, insteid of burning up hill the worlds 
energ} in a jealous guarding of preempted are is 

The case for the Japanese has been thus 
stated m T/w 4:,ian Rev>^w •— 

It should be m the recollection of ever} student 
of history that the Japanese hr^t went to the St ites it 
the invitation of the \mericrns who weie gre itl\ h inch- 
capped in their business because of the piueitv of 
hardworking labourers 1 he fipincse proved their 
worth and earned the admii ition of the nitivesfur 
their numerous fine qualities, wbich were conspicuous 
b} their absence in the immignnls from hurope 
1 mngs went on well and more J rp inese were welcom- 
ed Great inducements were held out to them ind 
thousands migrated to Amcrici-the land ol plent} — 
and settled there permanent!} 

Ill the meantime Japan s political progress attracted 
the attention of the world Jaj^ rn emcigccl victor'ous 
in the Russo-Japanese war I his I let the victor} 
of a coloured nation over a hist class w hite power — 
ind the bogey of the "Yehow Peril’ set the white 
world giinst Japan 1 he condescending p itron igc 
so long bestowed on Jap m was withch iwn ind v inous 
measui 6) were adopted to curtail her povVei Me in- 
while the Japanese in the IJniled Stales being possess- 
ed of superior qualities natur ill} began to ou^t the 
natives and the alien whute labourers from the field 
This gave umbroge to the latter ihe unscrupulous 
politicians taK mg advantage of the situation forged a 
new weapon for an attack on Japan and the result was 
the disgraceful California School question [<ipan was 
not ungrateful She remembered the past services of 
the United States during her infancy and yielded 
almost m every point Ihe (xentleiiiens Agreement 
was brought into being, and Japan has hitherto observ- 
ed It faithtully 

In deference to the wishes of the Americans japan 
has already prohibited the S} stem of "picture brides" 
So f ir as Japan’s obligations are concerned, she has 
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fulfilled them It now remains for America to carry 
out her part The question now centres round the 
treatment of the Japanese already settled in America 
They are human beings and must be accorded a 
humane treatment To w^antonly persecute them, 
because they are more industrious, more thrifty and 
more moral, certainly does no credit to the Americans 
The problem has now shifted from the hand of Japan 
to that of America These immigrants are to all 
intents and purposes the citizens of the United States, 
having settled there permanently , and it therefore 
behoves the American government to ensure them their 
rights 

In decidmo any matter not only reason but senti- 
ment too should be made a prominent factor , other- 
wise one is liable to fall in error A calm and impar- 
tial judgment should be brought to bear on the ques- 
tion Some jingoistic •elements in both countries 
advocate the settlement of this question by force of 
arms But they do not seem to appreciate how 
ruinous a business war is, especially in these days 
They have nothing to ^ain but everything to lose if 
they followed this course The vast majority of the 
Japanese people want to see a peaceful solution of the 
question to the satisfaction of all parties They hope 
that both Governments will amicably and in a spirit of 
mutual CO operation solve this problem and thereby 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the two 
countries, so that the Pacific may truly remain eternally 
pacific 

On the general immigration policy of 
America the New Republic observes — 

To close our doors against immigration, even 
temporarily, is a measure no one imbued with the 
American spirit can contemplate without misgivings 
We are essentially a nation of immigrants Our 
history of colonization is a romance of immigration 
which has impressed itself deeply on the minds of all 
Americans Our traditions are tinged with the color 
of new life blooming from stocks transplanted to a 
fertile soil under a new sky What is the charac- 
teristic American optimism and courage but the col- 
lective reflection of the new hopes springing from the 
opportunities thrown open to the newcomer ^ Has the 
time now come when we must reverse our policy, and 
guard our national heritage jealously for those already 
here ^ In that case we must look forward to a different 
kind of America, less generous, less free, less brave 
For our part we do not believe the time has come, 
or IS even near at hand, when our national welfare 
may require the permanent exclusion of those who 
wish to make their homes in America 

But though we believe that there is no valid reason 
why a permanent dyke should be erected against 
immigration, we cannot accept the laissez faire view, 
that it IS no concern of the American people what 
kind of immigrants come, what influences are at work 
to draw them to this country, what happens to them 
after they get here, how their coming bears upon our 
own current social and economic problems 

A Prayer by the late Emperor 
of Japan 

The Asian Review gives the following 

33-14 


translation of a prayer by the late Emperor of 
Japan 

Oh God in heaven ' 

If there be a deed of sin, 

Thy wrath to merit, 

Punish me , the people spare, — 

All are children of my care, 


Abolition of the Sale of Opium 
by Japan 

The Asian Review writes — 

Minister Obata at Peking notified the International 
Anti-Opmm I eague of Peking on October 5th that 
the Japanese Cabinet has decided to abolish the sale of 
opium in Kwantung and Tsingtao This notice was 
welcomed by the I eague, and when it was read by a 
Japanese member of the League, it was received with 
loud applause The abolition of the system of selling 
opium m Kwantung and Tsingtao was decided in the 
Cabinet meeting in February, 1919, but on account of 
various hindrances, it was not carried out until recently 
Thus the Japanese Government, abolishing the system 
of selling opium, morphine and other such drugs, will 
prevent illegal sale of such drugs in China 


Japanese Pharmacist Helps German 
Scientific Research 

The same journal reports that Mr Hajime 
Hoshi, President of the Hoshi Pharmaceutical 
Company of Tokyo, has contributed a sum of 
2,000,000 marks for scientific research work 
in Germany “Germany” is not a misprint for 
“England” 


Some Curious Ways of 
Earning a Living 

Writing on this subject m Chambers’s 
Journal Clive Holland first mentions the dog- 
washers and dog-barbers of Pans, and passes 
on to describe the work of “the unkempt 
tatterdemalions who haunt the precincts of 
cafe’s and restaurants, with the object of 
picking up unconsidered trifles in the shape 
of cigar and cigarette ends, and the tiny plugs 
of tobacco raked from pipes ” Then come 
the professional mourners 

For two or three francs many of these men will 
walk beside the hearse, looking as though the world 
were indeed a dreary wilderness, and the departed 
their dearest relative or friend Watch them in a 
cemetery, and one realises how undoubtedly the dra- 
matic gift is theirs Attitudes and expressions are 
irreproachable, and if at such times the real mourners 
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should note a thing of this kind, they cannot but feel 
that the money has been well earned 

The Eating Man must have a whole para- 
graph to himself 

Some years ago we made the acquaintance of a 
man whose sole apparent means of livelihood was the 
eating of an enormous quantity of a certain make of 
dainties not unconnected with the pork trade, so as to 
induce buyers to purchase He used to be invariably 
seen at the stall eating ^ eating ’’ eating and loudly 
proclaiming the delicious nature of the repast To some 
people it might appear that the proprietor of the stall's 
ingenuity was of a somewhat unnecessary and expen- 
sive character, and that if the goods were worth any- 
thing they ought to have sold themselves But that 
he found the services of VEomme qui Mange (the 
eating man)— as the Parisians nicknamed him — valu- 
able was vouched for by the fact that the Gargantuan 
eater travelled with his employer the whole round of 
the fairs, attending not only those in Pans and its 
environs, but even those farther afield in the Depart- 
ments How many meals this unfortunate man must 
have eaten without the shadow of an appetite is simply 
appalling to think of, but he seemed to flourish amaz- 
ingly at his queer trade He ultimately took a post in 
one of the travelling shows, and spent the remainder 
of his life, until his death about two years ago, sitting in 
a huge chair on the platform m front of the booth to 
exhibit his great bulk to the crowd From being a 
man of ordinary weight and proportions, he became m 
the course of ten years enormously stout, and at the 
time we saw him last weighed the equivalent of twenty- 
three English stones, which, for a man of five feet eight 
inches in height, was considerably more than he should 
have done 

The trainer of singing birds deserve 
mention But all curious trades in Pans are 
not so innocent or so praiseworthy as the 
bird-tramer’s 


There are other trainers, well known to the police, 
who take children when quite young, and teach them 
all the dodges which go to the making of expert 
thieves 


This training of thieves and desperados is quite a 
recognised profession, and those who follow it are many 
of them apparently, to judge from their conversation, 
as proud of having trained an expert thief as another 
might be of training a champion athlete or a successful 
race-horse 


There are quite a number of men and women w' 
tram young children to be deformities, either for t 
purpose of selling them to shows or ‘freak’ museur 
which visit the various fairs throughout France, or th 
they may by their deformity gam the more easily 
livelihood by means of begging Quite a number 
children are undoubtedly deliberately deformed ea 
year m Pans for one or other of these purposes 

Iheir limbs are bound to their sides until thi 
become withered and useless, or their legs are twist- 
when quite young so that they can be easily dislocate 
In some cases, of course, these artiflcial deformities a 
only temporary , that is to say, a child one sees wal 
mg on Its knees with its legs from its knees downwai 


bent under it and apparently useless, crying out ior 
alms ‘for the love of God,’ may later in the day and at 
night be seen up on Montmartre walking \ery much 
as another person would do 

Many of the Pans beggars, indeed, are wonderful 
impostors Limbs which seem twisted beyond all 
possibility of use will be straightened and used v\hen 
the owners have retired from the public e) e at the end 
of their day's begging But it is needless to say that 
all child deformers must be possessed of horrible 
instincts, and that most terrible cruelt\ is often 
practised m connection with the deforming process 

Let us conclude with the description of an 
innocent occupation 

Then one other trade, not confined to Pans, but 
very much in evidence m the French capital, is that of 
the p‘'ofessional awakener There are a number of 
people living m lodgings or in studios who cannot rely 
upon themselves to wake up at a reasonable time in 
the morning, and are thus willing to giv^e some one 
half-a-franc or so a week to come and call them 
regularly at some time decided upon 


Aridity as an Asset in Agricultme. 

The idea, says the Scientific American^ 
that an and climate is a blessing to the farmer, 
will strike most people as novel and paradoxi- 
cal, but a good case in favour of this idea 
can be made out 

In a valuable report on the Columbia Basin 
Irrigation Project, published by the State of Washing- 
ton, the following facts are set forth regarding the 
influence of aridity on agriculture The almost continual 
sunshine accelerates plant growth The soil, constantly 
warm, prevents any cessation of root activit) which 
would follow night chilling if cloudy weather pre\ ailed 
in the daytime An and climate reduces harvesting 
costs and insures a higher quality of products, har- 
vested without delay or spoilage by ram The mam 
point brought out, however, is that, with irrigation as 
a substitute for rainfall, water can be applied to the 
crops at the right time and only at the right time also 
in just the right amounts This fact is in accordance 
with current ideas in agricultural meteorology concern 
ing the great importance of “critical periods” in the 
growth of any crop plant, when its exact requirements 
in respect to heat or moisture must be met in order to 
get the best results The ideal plan would be to dis- 
pense with natural climate altogether and to grow all 
crops under controlled conditions of temperature, 
moisture, and probably other atmospheric factors The 
above-mentioned report says “The scant rainfall of 
the Columbia Basin area has been very beneficial for 
the future irngationist There has not been sufficient 
moisture to leach away the stored plant food, and at 
the same time adequate drainage has prevented the 
accumulation of alkali salts, which are the most soluble 
of the earth’s constituents and are frequently found m 
poorly drained and regions ” 
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Education and ^^Slave Mentality’' in Japan. 

A Japanese writer criticises m the 
Japanese journal Kaizo ( Reconstruction ) 
the spirit and objects controlling public 
education in his country, as directed to mak- 
ing women, workers, and subject peoples — 
like the Koreans — -mental slaves Says he — 

The essence of true education, either for men or 
women, should lie in the building up of free personality 
In other words, true education must take upon itself 
to produce true men The system of education which 
makes men slaves, that is, machine-like men, cannot 
properly be called education, however ethcient it may 
be in other respects A glan e at the prevailing system 
of female education will show that its chief function is to 
produce slaves 

At present there are three classes of people upon 
whom IS forced this slave making education under the 
name of true education These three classes are women, 
laborers, and conquered peoples The *good wife and 
wise mother’ principle, the 'patronage’ doctrine, and the 
‘assimilation’ policy are terms which are applied to the 
various educations which are given respectively to these 
classes These terms are different, but the thing which 
they connote is the same These various educations 
agree in arresting the free and untrammeled develop- 
ment of personality Their aim is not to educate 
peoples belonging to these classes so that they may 
ultimately take their position as equals with the rest of 
the population, but to teach them to acknowledge the 
superiority of the ruling class, as against the ruled 

So mental slaves are produced even m 
independent countries We should be on our 
guard from now that we do not become 
mental slaves in the process of winning 
independence and after winning it 

The White Eace in the Tropics. 

The Living Age writes 

At the last Australasian Medical Congress, held at 
Brisbane, a subcommittee reported on the effect of a 
tropical climate upon the white race Its conclusion was 
that with proper precautions, white settlers may thrive 
in hot climates better than is generally believed , but 
that under present conditions, their health in tropical 
Australia deteriorates Neuresthenia causes 25 per 
cent of the invalidity , but climate is not the sole reason 
for this Nervous diseases are partly due to changed 
conditions of living Their increased frequency where 
white and colored races live in contact, whether in the 
torrid or the temperate zone, is ascribed to the fact that 
under such conditions, the whites— especially white 
women — do not perform the usual amount of physical 
labor or take in its place sufficient physical exercises 

Ninety Tears of Memories. 

The Times has published a very interesting 
interview with Mr Frederick Harrison on his 
entering his ninetieth year He began thus . 


As I enter on the ninetieth year of a fortunate life I 
have much to be thankful for I retain all my faculties, 
and feel hardly any personal change Eyes, ears, 
hands, and feet hold out I read without glasses, have 
good hearing, walk two or three miles a day, and sleep 
eight hours at night , enjoying Nature, art, society, 
and books as much as ever As Cicero reports of 
Cato the Elder, “I have no fault to find with old 
age ” 

‘And your memory 

‘Is clear for over 80 years, for I remember the death 
of William IV in 1837, and I witnessed the coronation 
procession of Victoria in 1838 These 80 years cover 
the greatest and most rapid change, during one life, m 
the history of civilization — certainly in things material 
— perhaps also in things intellectual, moral, and social 
In my childhood there were no railroads, no ocean 
steamships, no electric telegiaph, no modern guns or 
vessels As for airships and submarines — ' Vast con- 
tinents were uninhabited and unexplored Cities were 
quite moderate in size England could feed itself , 
we were a rural people Except for India, the Oversea 
Dominions were scanty and struggling Colonies The 
criminal law' was barbarous There was no public 
education, and the mass of the people were unable to 
read Children and women were cruelly worked in 
mines and factories I recall the “Hungry Forties,’’ 
the horror of the Irish Famine and Exile, and the 
cruel Game and Corn Laws, 

Well, he went on, ‘I have witnessed a blessed 
change But don’t let us suppose the enormous 
advance in material life has been all to the good 
This huge growth of population, wealth, locomotion, 
of every tool to make a sort of short cut to everything, 
has reduced existence to one incessant rattle and 
drive, has ruined half of our lovely country, has 
imprisoned millions in sooty cities Mechanical in- 
ventions make war more horrible, industry more 
oppressive, and life one perpetual scramble and 
cinema show ( By the way, I can’t bring myself 
to pronounce it “smema” , it should be “kinema” ) 
Everything is restless, provisional, and uncertain ’ 

In the following passage some of the gams 
and losses during the period covered by his 
life are balanced — 

‘No’ — and he plunged anew into his survey 
‘The predominant change in my time is a new life 
for the vast masses of labor I rejoice to see — and 
I have for 60 years worked for— shorter hours, 
healthier conditions, better homes, higher culture, 
truer education for the people , above all, their 
share in the government ot the nation and in e\ ery 
social opportunity In 1859 I lectured and wrote, 
in connection with the Working Men’s College 
founded by Frederick Maurice, Charles Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Hughes, and Ludlow, for these courses, 
and am proud to see how it has all grown The 
motto of our school at Newton Hall was, not the 
dictatorship, but the “incorporation of the proleta- 
riat’’— that IS, the raising of labor to every interest 
and opportunity of society The working masses 
aie the nation, we alwa3/s said , other classes are 
only special agents and officials We never coun- 
tenanced the unnatural division into '‘upper, middle, 
and lower classes” 1 hat is ended But we nevei 
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encouraged any class war We never said that labor 
was to be paramount and despotic 

‘I am far from denying that this vast material 
progress this social improvement, has not been gained 
without grave evils and cruel loss to good things 
and worthy persons The tremendous upheaval, 
spiritually, morally, and intellectually, has wrought 
incalculable mischief The social betterment of labor 
has been won too often by violence, selfishness, and 
greed, and usually by no cry but that of more 
money and bitter suspicion The world war has 
changed everything, and in the end has ruined 
much of good and of promise The churches have 
not yet shown any power to restore religion to its 
true place as the guide of human life The boom 
in education has not brought any nobler literature, 
any greater art, any purer drama, any finer man- 
ners Serious literature is being choked out by 
the increasing cost of printing, the abolition of a 
leisured class able to study in peace and to produce 
from its learning, and by the mad whirl of modern 
existence The result of this chaos in spiritual 
and moral training is a manifest loosening of the 
canons of moral life, the defiance of discipline by 
the young and ambitious, the mockery of age and 
all the lessons of age , worst of all, the sacrifice 
of family as a moral institution, and the degrada- 
tion of marriage to be a temporary partnership, 
entered into as a frivolous mode of getting “a 
good time,” and to be cast off as easily as a lodg 
ing which is not convenient ’ 


On being asked, “Do you see no hope for 
us, then^,”he replied 


‘Oh, I am not a pessimist This world is a 
mass of infinite complexity, and humanity has 
incalculable powers of recuperation But the imme 
diate future of this kingdom — nay, of Western 
civilization — is in real peril of collapse The seizure 
of power by untold millions, as yet neither morally 
nor intellectually trained to rule, threatens revolu- 
tion, anarchy, and famine I have been all my life 
a resolute opponent not only of the accession of 
women to political responsibility, but of all forms 
of the assimilation of women’s activity to that of 
men I adhere to everything I have ever said of this 
Are women, now that they have equal votes, doing 
anything to check the sacrifice of family, the 
degradation of marriage ? 1 hey now struggle 

to be B A ’s, to deluge the press with short stones 
to thrust men from the clerk’s room The true 
task of woman is to moralize and spiritualize the 
world of man, to bear, tram, and humanize the coming 
generation Is not that task sacred enough for the 
yainest girl o 


Surely these things will right themselves 

‘One day ’ I shall not live to see it nor do I 
to live to see the moral, spiritual, intellectual 
material claos which is so near to us now May 
end be early, speedy, and peaceful I 


care 

and 

my 


Why Learn French ^ 

J H Hallard gives his reasons m the 
Anglo-French Review why French ought to 
be learnt Some of them are 

Well, in my unfortunate essay, I endea\ored to 
put in a plea for the superiority of the French intellect 
in all matters literary and artistic After all, French 
is to the modern world very much what Greek was 
to the ancient It is the language of culture^ the 
language of criticism It is the great mediating lan- 
guage of Europe Just as an educated Roman in the 
days of Cicero read Greek, so do educated English- 
men, Germans, and Russians read French It may 
very well be that French is not the best language for 
some things, but it is unquestionably the best language 
for most things It is bright and vivacious, and is 
therefore par excellence the language of conversation 
It IS logical and lucid, and is therefore the best lan- 
guage for psychology For poetry it is not so well 
adapted as English, but it is not nearly so ill-adapted 
as most literary Englishmen fancy It requires a very 
intimate knowledge of French, however, to understand 
the charm of French poetry 

The French have a saying, which naturally we do 
not accept that French is the language of men, 
English the language of birds They add also that 
Italian is the language of women and German the 
language of horses With these last two apprecia- 
tions we shall not concern ourselves, but why should 
English be regarded as the language of birds '’We 
are accustomed to think of our native tongue as a 
''manly’ one compared with French, yet the Frenchman 
talks of the gazotiilleynenty the ‘twittering’ of the 
English language How should this be W^ell, the 
reason is not so very far to seek English is full to 
excess of sibilant sounds ►S’ and ch abound m it 
French, on the other hand, is full of sonorous, nasal 
sounds, like on, en, etc , which give to the language 
a kind of metallic clang Theophile Gautier it is, I 
think, who compares the sound of French to the rippl- 
ing of chain armor 

There can be no doubt that French is the more 
sonorous, the more masculine language of the two 
What It lacks is the whispering sweetness of English, 
that sound as of wind through a reedbed This is 
given to English by its sibilants and its indefinite 
vowel sounds 

W’hat are the reasons that make one assert that 
French is the proper language to take the place of 
Greek m the education of those to whom Greek is to 
be denied ? Well, in the first place, French is essen- 
tially the language of pure intelligence, just as Greek 
was 

Severity of syntax is another feature rather wanting 
in English, and this French has in a less degree only 
than Latin, which must ever remain the best educa- 
tional language for Europeans 

French literature is the literature of power, passion, 
and clear thinking It is also, most emphatically, the 
language of criticism 
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The Most Humiliating Common Factor. 

The object of all reforms of whatever 
character is to remove all causes of op- 
pression, indignity, injustice, inconvenience, 
inequality of wealth, power or opportunity, 
and the like In India women have their 
grievances and men theirs Young students 
have their grievances and school children 
have theirs The “untouchable” castes 
have their giievances, the castes just a 
little above these have theirs, and the 
Brahmans and other “higher” castes are 
not without theirs Hindus and Musal- 
mans have their respective grievances, 
Shiahs and Sunnis have theirs Indian 
Christians cannot say that they have no- 
thing to complain of That is the case 
with other religious bodies, too Land- 
holders do not think that they live in the 
best possible of all worlds, and the rayats 
have their age-long tale of woe Capital- 
ists complain of the exorbitant demands 
of labour, and labouieis complain of the 
iniquitous conditions in which they have 
to work There are similar mutual recri- 
minations and dissatisfaction between 
other employers and employees 

There is no grievance of any section oi 
class of the people which does not require 
looking into and remedying These sec- 
tional or class grievances, however, are not 
directly felt by all the inhabitants of India , 
they are not directly concerned in then re- 
moval It is, no doubt, the duty of all 
iight-thinking and patriotic persons who 
are not directly and personally affected to 
give their sympathy and assistance to 
those who are aggrieved But such 
sympathy and assistance cannot produce 
a nation-wide movement 

A nation-wide movement can be produc- 
ed only by a nation-wide disgrace, disabi- 
lity, indignity and wrong What is this 
most humiliating common factor in oui 
lives which can and ought to bring 
together men and women, the literate and 
the illiterate, iich and poor, prince and pea- 


sant, Hindu, Moslem, Christian, Buddhist, 
Jain, Sikh, Jew and Parsi, capitalist and 
labourer. Brahman and non-Biahman, 
“touchable” and “untouchable,” “high- 
caste,” and “low-caste” ^ It is foreign 
rule and foreign exploitation Whatever 
our othei giievances and wrongs and want 
of opportunity, foreign rule is a common 
disgrace which we must all feel The big- 
gest ruling prince m India is not as free 
a man as a sweeper m a free Western 
country The most intellectual and most 
spiritually-minded persons among us are, 
from the view-point of political status, 
dwarfs in comparison with a London 
costermonger 

So it IS inevitable and desirable that our 
most extensive movement should be a 
political movement, and the leaders with 
the laigest following should be political 
leaders Though it cannot be said that so 
long as we aie not politically free, section- 
al and class grievances can wait, for these 
giievances stand in the way of our national 
solidarity, yet it can and ought to be said 
that we should all join m the movement 
for political freedom as Indians, in dis- 
regard of our sectional and class differ- 
ences, disputes and grievances In politics 
there is neither Hindu nor Moslem, neither 
male nor female, neither rich nor poor, 
neithei literate nor illiterate, neither capi- 
talist nor labourer, neither employer nor 
employee— all are Indians And the com- 
mon aim of all is to be free 

But unfortunately, even in politics, 
theie are parties and divisions The diff- 
erences between them are twofold, namely, 
as to the goal and as legards method 
As regards our political goal, one party 
would be content to have a status within 
the British Empire like that of the self- 
governing dominions, the other party 
would strive for ultimate independence Our 
own vievr is that nothing short of perfect 
independence can enable Indians to be and 
to do in the world what God meant them 
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to be aud to do But we find tbat Canada, 
a self-governing dominion, is not satisfied 
with her position , she wants to be inde- 
pendent She has already attained a 
higher status than the other self-governing 
British dominions, in as much as she has 
secured direct political relations with the 
United States of America , and we have no 
doubt that in course of time she will have 
the substance of independence, and pro- 
bably the name, too We believe there is a 
craving for independence in New Zealand, 
also The example of Canada alone is, 
however, sufficient to show that the way 
to independence may lie through dominion 
status For this reason, we have no 
quarrel with those who want dominion 
status The divine spirit of dissatisfaction 
in man may be trusted to do its woik in 
the minds and hearts of the future citizens 
of India For our part, we do not hesi- 
tate to state clearly that, though the path 
may be straight or devious and the 
journey short or long, our goal is 
independence An Indo-Bntish Common- 
wealth in which India is to be only an 
equal partner with England or New Zealand 
must mean injustice to India India must 
have an influence in the world propor- 
tionate to her area, population, variety 
and richness of culture, traditions, and 
spiritual, intellectual and material resour- 
ces This she cannot obviously have in a 
commonwealth in which her voice is to be 
equal to that of small countnes , she can 
have it only by domineering over or 
swamping the others , but that is not an 
ideal to which a democratic India can or 
ought to subscribe So India can hope to 
wield her just influence in the woild only 
by being independent This may be, and 
for the present actually is, a dream, 
but all ideals— including a dominion 
status for India— are dreams , and if 
dreams are to be dreamt, why not dream 
the most satisfying and the most logical 
As to methods of attaining freedom, we 
are in favour of any that may be consistent 
with our manhood and self-respect One 
such method may be called that of passive 
resistance, non-co-operation, &c At the 
same time, if others of a difierent way of 


thinking feel that they can follow a 
different method without then manhood 
and self-respect being impaired, we have 
no quarrel with them But oui own 
opinion IS that freedom cannot be won by 
begging, because begging itself implies 
dependence on others, and therefore, that 
for which we have to depend on others 
cannot lead to independence And that 
which we have not the strength to win, 
cannot have the strength to keep 

Swaraj and Education. 

We have neither the heart nor the desire 
to make fun of those who expect to win 
swaraj within nine months or one year, 
keeping to themselves the reason for the 
faith that is in them For they may have 
received some light which we have not, 
and they may walk by faith whilst we 
walk by reason , and their faith may be 
due to some direct, intujitive and inner illumi- 
nation This we consider to be not beyond 
the bounds of possibility But if they 
assign any reasons for the faith that is in 
them, if they give any indications of the 
means by which swaraj can be attained 
within a brief definite period, they place 
themselves on ground within our reach 
We can discuss the reasons, we can con- 
sider whether the means are sufficient for 
the puipose Discussing and considering 
the reasons and the means hitherto made 
public, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that neither students absenting themselves 
from schools and colleges for three or nine 
months, nor the same persons working at 
the spinning wheel for nine months or one 
year can bring about swaraj within that 
period 

To win swaraj within a brief definite 
period no peaceful means except non-pay- 
ment of taxes by large numbers of men 
seems to us sufficient An universal stiike 
of all Indian employees of the State is, no 
doubt, another means But it does not 
seem probable that the majoiity of those 
who are in service, however discontented, 
would give it up Should they do so, we 
should be glad indeed To gradually cut off 
the sources of supply of Government ser- 
vants by proper patriotic education and 
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education for independent caieeis, is an- 
other means , but this would take a lather 
long period 

Not to paj? taxes and to keep eool even 
when oppressed and plundered for that 
reason, would require more patriotism, 
courage and self-discipline than large 
numbeis of our literate and illiteiate 
sisteis and brethren yet possess But pei- 
haps the movement may be begun with fair 
prospects of success in small areas under 
competent leadership at the psychological 
moment, as was done in Kaira Theie is 
no leason to feai that under such leader- 
ship illiterate persons of limited means 
would prove worse passive resisteis than 
literate and more well-to-do persons ,— 
on the contrary, the foimer may even 
prove sturdier than the latter For this 
reason, we think Mr Gandhi was justi- 
fied m saying at the meeting m Harrison 
Road on January 26 

If yon do not help with money, Swaiaj will 
be difficult but not impossible to attain If the 
students of India do not help me, it does not 
matter If the pleaders do not help, it does not 
matter If monied men do not help with money, 
that also does not matter The attainment of 
Swaraj depends on the workers and the agri- 
culturists I belong to the same profession as 
yourselves by birth and was a merchant myself 
by profession I was a lawyer and earned 
money thereby I am a student also and I think 
that I am a good student, too If you have 
power, if you have strength in you, if you want 
to govern India, then make sacnfices Sacrifice 
yourselves, your children, and your parents, 
everything in your life Swaraj depends upon 
the agriculturists If they do not help, then 
Swaraj cannot be attained If they co-operate 
with the Government, then all your virtues will 
not help you in winning Swara-j If 25 ctores of 
people turn out to be undutiful, Swaiaj cannot 
be attained 

The most important thing, then, is to 
get at, educate in patiiotism, and dis- 
cipline the workers and the agriculturists 
The attainment of Swaraj depends on 
how soon this can be done Stiikes and 
hartals are imparting this education to 
some extent Mr Gandhi with his hartals 
IS a great national asset The hartals are 
disciplining the people to obey a leader 
And hitherto they have rendered obedience 
It ought to be the concern not only of 
Mr Gandhi but of all lovers of the country 


to see that his undoubted influence ovei 
the masses is properly utilised This leads 
us to observe that if the bulk of the 
thousands of Bengali student strikers 
who have voluntarily left their schools 
and colleges can neither be educated m 
national institutions, nor utilised for 
propaganda, teaching and social service 
work in villages, but are obliged either to 
idle away then time or to go back to the 
institutions from which they have with- 
drawn themselves, the Non-co-operation 
movement will experience a setback in 
Bengal from which it would be difficult for 
it soon to recover In Young India^ 
January 19, Mr Gandhi has told the 
students of Bengal, 

m the place of your suspended studies 
I would urge you to study the methods of 
bringing about swaraj as quietly as possible 
even within the year of grace I present you 
with the SPINNING WHEEL and suggest to 
you that on it depends India’s economic salva- 
tion 

‘^But you are at liberty to reject it if you 
wish and go to the college that has been promi- 
sed to you by Mr Das Alostofyour fellow stu- 
dents in the National College at Gujarat have 
undertaken to give at least four hours to spin- 
ning every day It is no sacrifice to learn a 
beautiful art and to be able to clothe the naked 
at the same time 

‘‘You have done your duty by withdrawing 
from Government colleges I have only showed 
you the easiest and most profitable way of 
devoting the time at your disposal ’’ 

The same issue of Young India contains 
an article entitled '‘The Secret of Swaraj’’ 
in which Mr Gandhi writes — 

“We are engaged in a spiritual war We are 
not living in normal times Normal activities are 
always suspended in abnormal times And 
if we are out to gam swaraj in a year’s time, 
it means that we must concentrate upon our 
goal to the exclusion of everything else I 
therefore venture to suggest to the students all 
over India to suspend their normal studies for 
one year and devote their time to the manufac- 
ture of yarn by handspinning It will be their 
greatest act of service to the motherland, and 
then most natural contribution to the attain- 
ment of snaraj During the late war our rulers 
attempted to turn every factory into an arsenal 
for turning out bullets of lead During this war 
of ours, I suggest every national school and 
college being turned into a factor}^ for preparing 
cones of yarns for the nation. The students will 
lose nothing by the occupation , they will gain 
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a kingdom here and hereafter There is a famine 
of cloth in India To assist in removing this 
deal th is surely an act of merit If it is sinful to 
use foreign yarn, it is a virtue to manufactuie 
more Swadeshi yarn in order to enable us to 
cope with the want that would be created by 
the disuse of foreign yarn ” 

Admitting all that Mr Gandhi has said 
in the two extracts given above, we do not 
see how Swaraj can be gained in one year 
bv the method suggested therein We can 
only venture a conjecture By manufactur- 
ing our own yarn, we manufacture our 
own cloth That enables us to stop the 
import of Bntish-made yarn and cloth 
The loss of her trade with India in manu- 
factured cotton goods would rouse 
England to the seriousness of the 
situation in India, and thus England 
would be persuaded or obliged to grant 
Swaraj to India If this be the process 
which Mr Gandhi has in his mind, it 
seems to us that one year is not a suffici- 
ently long period to bring about the 
result desired It may be incidentally 
observed that if the literate classes produce 
yarn and thus help to clothe the poor, 
that would make for solidarity between 
the classes and the masses 

Swaraj, no doubt, has various meanings 
One IS that we ourselves do all that is 
necessary for our existence as a civilised 
people We produce all the things we 
require We do the research work, write 
the books and educate ourselves and our 
children We make oui own roads, &c 
We settle our own quarrels We police the 
country, and, may be, make policing 
practically unnecessary by eradicating 
cnminal propensities Taking Swaiaj to 
mean all this, it may be taken for granted, 
for the sake of the argument, that 
hand-spinning would prove the economic 
salvation of India And if India can be 
thus economically independent, the drain 
of her wealth would be stopped , research, 
a liberal education, technological educa- 
tion, improvement in the character of the 
people, leading to the decrease of crime 
and litigation, and all the rest of the con- 
notation and denotation of Swaiaj, would 
follow The details may or may not all 
be open to question and dispute Still the 
question remains, how all this can be 


biought about in oneyeai We find that 
though in Russia all obstacles were speedily 
removed by force m the course of a sudden 
and bloody revolution, the country 
has not yet become self-sufficient and thus 
attained Swaraj in the sense explained 
above, in a much longer period than one 
year 

We may be mistaken, all the same, and 
Mr Gandhi may be light 

We may be permitted to state our own 
opinion In an armed or unarmed war of 
independence (war waged either foi gam- 
ing or for preserving independence) of 
short duration (lasting, say, for not more 
than five yeais), education may wait, 
Swaraj cannot But we think the war in 
which we are engaged is not of this des- 
ciiption Let us confine ourselves to one 
weapon, the non-payment of taxes The 
peaceful carrying out of this programme 
by the people requires the education and 
disciplining of the people For this work, 
a large body of propagandists, educated 
(in the ordinary sense) and tiained for the 
purpose, are required All this means time 
and much wider spread of education than 
India can yet boast of Theiefore, neithei 
education (in the ordinary sense) nor 
Swaraj can wait Education should go 
on and year after year an increasing 
number of educated men should woik 
devotedly for bringing about Swaraj Our 
heart goes out in respect and love to all 
such devoted workers 

Devoted Workers. 

It has given us unalloyed pleasure to 
read of some such devoted workers The 
Servant wrote in a recent issue — 

Dr Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, M a , ah n , 
Deputy Assay Master ( on probation ) of his 
Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta, has tendered his 
resignation from Government service The text 
of the resignation letter is given below — 

His Majesty's Assay Office 
47 I, Strand Road, 
Calcutta, I2-I-2I 

From Dr P C. Ghosh m a , ph d , 

Deputy Assay Master ( on probation ) 

To 

The Comptroller of Currency, 

Calcutta 

Through the Assaj Master 
Sii, 

I have the honour to state that as the call of 
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my country demands that I should no longer con- 
tinue in this service I beg to tender my resigna- 
tion I hope my resignation will be accepted at a 
very early date 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

( Sd ) P C Ghosh 

The same paper gives the following 
account of Dr Ghosh's career — 

He was a brilliant student of the Dacca 
College and a favourite pupil of Dr E R Wat- 
son He passed the B A Examination in the 
year 1913 with first class Honours m Chemistry 
and topped the list of the successful candidates 
He got his M A degree in the year 1916 head- 
ing the list in Chemistry and was also awarded 
the gold medal While a research scholar of the 
Dacca College, he published several very inter- 
esting and erudite papers in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society of London He worked in the 
Presidency College Laboratory as a Demonstra- 
tor in the Provincial Service during the year 
1918-19, and subsequently was appointed 
Deputy Assay Master of His Maiesty’s Mint 
and was drawing a salary of Rs 500 at the 
time of his resignation The Calcutta Univer- 
sity has just conferred upon him the Degiee of 
Ph D on the strength of an able thesis on dye- 
stuffs 

On the 12th January last, Dr Ghosh tend- 
ered his resignation and while handing over the 
letter to the Assay Master frankly explained to 
him the reasons for taking so unusual a step 
Though the Assay Master more than once 
requested him to reconsider his decision, Dr 
Ghosh said that he was determined to respond 
to tne call of his country and go to the villages 
of Bengal where he will work with the villagers 
It may be noted that he is the first and only 
Indian who has been appointed to the post of 
Deputy Assay Master in his Majesty’s Assay 
Office in the Imperial Service He has resigned 
his service before a year has been completed 

What adds to the value of Dr Ghosh's 
sacrifice is that 

He comes of a very poor family consisting of 
an old father, two brothers, and one unmarried 
sister, who all depend upon him for their liveli- 
hood His old father allowed him to give up 
such a high post and gladly agreed to share all 
the troubles and difficulties incidental to the 
career chosen by him and even went so fai as 
to say that if his son should for any reason find 
it impossible to support him he, old as he was, 
would again take to work for his own mainten- 
ance 

Dr Ghosh does not stand alone in his 
sacrifice 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh wishes to take 


upthetaskof village organisation work in accor 
dance with the non-co-operation programme 
He will work with twenty-five of his friends 
and associates who are all of them distinguished 
students of the Calcutta University Dr Suresh 
Chandra Baneriee, B A , M B , IMS, a fellow 
worker of Dr Ghosh, was a Captain m the 
Indian Medical Service who has also resigned 
his Commission in the army m order to join the 
band of national workers Dr Nripendra Nath 
Bose, B Sc , MB, is also going with Dr 
Prafulla Chandra Ghosh Babu Haripada 
Chatteriee, who passed the M Sc Examination 
m Chemistry only this yeat and headed the list 
of successfiil candidates in that subject, is also 
with Dr Ghosh He was provisionally working 
as a research scholar in the Univeisity College 
of Science He also has given up his brilliant 
career and decided to devote his time to the 
uplift of the villages with Dr Ghosh Sreeman 
Sushil Chandra Palit of the University Post- 
Graduate class, who got bis B A degree last 
year with high honours in History, is another 
collaborator of Dr Ghosb Sushil is the eldest 
member of the poor family and has got to sup- 
port his youngei brother and one unmarried 
sister While taking permission from his 
widowed mother, Sushil narrated the risks 
ahead, to which his mother replied, What harm 
IS there even in a glorious death for one’s coun- 
try’s sake 

East Africa and Fiji. 

A Contrast and a Comparison 
The Goyernment of India Despatch on 
East Africa is a very important State 
document On every point of vital import- 
ance it claims the inalienable right of 
Indians to just and equal treatment If 
in some of its arguments it descends to 
the level of expediency, that is what most 
diplomatic documents are prone to do 
The language of the despatch is veiy res- 
trained, but the Colonial Office, for whom 
it IS intended, will certainly not be likely 
to minimise its meaning The three points 
on which it insists are those of (1) a com- 
mon equal franchise, (2) a repudiation of 
all race segregation, and (3) equal rights 
of land purchase The final end in view 
must be the complete administration of 
East Africa by Africans Swaraj in the 
long run is as necessary for East Africa 
as it IS for India, Egypt and Ii eland 
The Despatch of the Government of India 
reveals a great amount of patient work 
and independent enquiry. In the face of its 
tremendous indictment of Lord Milner’s 
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hasty proclamation, it is impossible that 
the terms of that proclamation can stand 
As far as I can gather, Sir Edward Nor- 
they and Sir Robert Coryndon will both 
welcome a revision It is probable ( ac- 
cording to modern diplomatm methods ) 
that such a revision could not be made 
without a Commission To take the paral- 
lel case of Egypt, an outiageous Announce- 
ment was made diiectly after the teimina- 
tion of the war, declaiing that Egypt 
must remain a “Protectorate” This de- 
claration having once been made, Govern- 
. ment etiquette could not change it without 
a Royal Commission The same etiquette 
will probably be followed in East Africa 
There are many extremely important 
questions awaiting settlement; such as the 
position of Indians in Nyassaland and 
Tanganyika The Commission will decide 
the position of Indians in other parts of 
Afiica, notmerelyin East Africaitself The 
Government of India have taken an 
absolutely clear standpoint on the three 
issues mentioned above If, however, 
racial equality is to be fully and freely 
observed, it is unthinkable that colonials 
like Mr Andei son and Sir William Mams 
should hold high positions in the Govern- 
ment of India and the administration of 
East Africa should be confined to the 
white race alone 

When we turn to Fiji, the contrast is 
remarkable Here the Government of India 
had no information at first hand from a 
man like Mr Corbett Inspite of repeated 
warnings which I tiled personally to give 
them from my own fiist-hand knowledge 
of the Fiji situation, they have blundered 
inexcusably and betiayed the honour of 
Indians They have accepted at its face 
value the Governor of Fiji’s whitewashing 
Report and even have appeared by their 
own words to praise the Governor for the 
way in which he managed a difficult situa- 
tion fhe whole thing bears the aspect of 
painful inability to understand the Indian 
point of view. When Indians were shot 
in Natal in November 1913, Loid 
ilaidinge expressed, m public, his indig- 
nation, burning and ieep, but when 
Indians are shot down in Fiji, and a 
woman is killed along with others, the 


present Government of India does not 
appear able to appreciate what the feel- 
ings of the countiy must be I would still 
ask the Government of India publicly to 
put away all absuid ideas of piestige 
The one thing needed to-day above all 
others, is a frank acknowledgment of 
everything that has been done wrongly 
As Mahatma Gandhi has said in veiy un- 
diplomatic language, the Government of 
India has to repent , and this is one of 
the things for which repentance is needed 

Sir George Barnes is soon leaving India. 
More than any other recent Administra- 
tor, he has won the respect of Indians, of 
all shades of opinion He has been indefati- 
gable in his work and sincerely anxious to 
understand the Indian point of view in 
matters concerning Indians abioad It is 
all the more lamentable, that this one 
great mistake last year should remain un- 
remedied Is it too much to ask him, in 
this new eta of Indian histoiy, when men 
are speaking out fiankly as they have 
never done befoie, to withdraw these old 
pronouncements and face the Fiji situation 
afresh ^ When his letter to the Imperial 
Citizenship Association was written, on 
August 3 1st, 1920, things were quite 
different from the state of things to- 
day Surely the very fact, that so many 
thousands of Indians are selling off their 
property and returning, shows, if any 
further proof weie needed, that the Govern- 
or of E'lji’s Report has given a grossly 
one-sided picture of what happened 

C F Andrews 

Women’s Conference 

The Women’s Conference had its annual 
session in Madras on the 28th December 
last with Mrs. Srinivasa Aiyangar in the 
chair The following resolutions were 
passed— 

(i) That this Conference calls for the applica- 
tion of compulsory primary education to girls 
at the same time and to the same degree as to 
the boys 

(ii) That this Conference affirms the necessity 
foi the establishment of more medical colleges 
for women and for more hostels for nurses in 
training 

(ill) That this Conference considers that reli- 
gious instruction, physical culture,aad class sing- 
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mg should be made compulsory subjects in all 
schools, and that, in addition, domestic science 
should iDe made a compulsory subject in all girls’ 
schools 

(iv) That this Conference calls on the Govern- 
ment of India and on all the Legislative Councils 
to remove from otherwise qualified women the 
disqualification of sex from all public franchises 
and from eligibility for nomination or election 
to any public Board or Council 

(v) That this Conference believes that 
women doing the same work as men should 
get the same wages, and it also asks that 
women Government Inspectresses should be 
appointed to supervise the conditions of work- 
ing women 

(vi) That this Conference calls on the 
Government to pass laws prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic drinks m India 

(vii) That this Conference considers it 
advisable for girls to be married as late as 
possible 

(viii) That this Conference emphatically 
desires that schemes of infant and child welfare 
should be organised and developed throughout 
all parts of India and that they should be 
enthusiastically supported by women 

(ix) That this Conference calls for the 
improvement of the condition of our sisters in 
the Fiji Islands, to whom oui sympathy is 
hereby sent 

(x) That this Conference recommends the 
formation of Women’s Associations in every 
town 

Some of these resolutions call for a 
word of friendly comment or two That 
children should have religious instruction 
goes without saying But there may be 
difference of opinion as to how and 
where it should be imparted In public 
schools there are children of families be- 
longing to various religious bodies It 
may not be an easy matter for Govern- 
ment or for the school authoiities to 
provide religious education for all 

We are not opposed to women hav- 
ing the same political rights as men , 
because it is only by actual expeiience 
that it can be found whether it is for 
the best interest of society that women 
should contend and co-operate with men 
in the political sphere There should not 
be any disability It should be left for 
women themselves to finally decide 
whether it is best for them and for 
society that they should do each and 
every kind of work which men do We 
do certainly want that woman^s spheie 
of work should not be confined within 


the narrow limits of the home What 
we desire women themselves to decide is 
what kinds of work they should do m 
the wider sphere In order to make our 
meaning clearer we should add that there 
are men, too, of a fine spirit whose aloof- 
ness from politics has been for the good 
of society 

The wording of the seventh resolution 
might with advantage have been different 
The Conference, we ptesume, did not 
intend to encourage what the English 
people would call late marriages ; what 
it wanted should be called the mariiage 
of adults as opposed to child marriage* 
The minimum marriageable age for girls 
may be safely put down at sixteen and 
that for boys twenty 

With these observations, we heartily 
support the resolutions 

The Social Conference* 

The annual sitting of the Social Con- 
ference was held at Nagpur in December 
last Mr V J Patel, who is a Hindu 
Nationalist, was in the chair His 
presidential address is woithy of atten- 
tion In his view a foreign government 
IS an impediment to social pro gress 

The cause of Social Reform has suffered in the past 
because of the utter helplessness induced by our politi- 
cal conditions 1 he existence of an alien Government 
in the country fostered the habit of regarding Govern- 
ment as an external agency by manipulation of which, 
it was believed, social amelioration could be obstructed 
or advanced While almost all the ability and energy 
in the land was directed towards the liberalization of 
that agency, the inherent difficulties of an alien Govetn- 
ment made its intervention in social questions almost 
impossible A foreign Government cannot, with 
prudence, take the risks of rousing deep-seated setiti- 
ments that protect social evils 

Admitting, as we do, that there is much 
truth in what Mr Patel said, justice to 
the British Government requires that we 
should also say that by stopping 
female infanticide, &c , and by legalizing 
the remarriage of Hindu widows, &c , 
that Government has done much to 
advance the cause of social reform 

Some of Ml PateFs remarks on the 
Intel -relation of social and political reform 
deserve to be quoted 

We are called upon to co operate among ourselves 
and so purify our society that autocracy and absolutism, 
arrogance and selfishness and all the cortuption that 
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we cry out against, may not be pointed out to us as our 
own institutions Our social relations must be based 
on justice, freedom and consent, if these are to be the 
features of our political institutions It is a vain 
delusion to think that democracy can be anything but 
a dream if we support in the same breath, invidious 
and outrageous social distinctions, based on the mere 
accident of birth Faith in the doctrines of Karma 
and Re-mcarnation can no more justify the disintegra- 
tion of society into an ever-increasing number of 
watertight sections, with their order of precedence 
predetermined, than the state of subjection m which 
we find ourselves We cannot wait, with pious resig 
nation, to be born free men in our next incarnation 
only because our struggle for freedom in this life 
must upset the complacency of the British Empire , 
why must we then have a more tender regard for the 
complacency of the Brahmin 

Mr Patel gave Mr. M K Gandhi 
credit for his pronounced views against 
‘‘untouchability”, but rightly pointed out 
that ^'untouchabihty^^is not an excrescence 
but an integral part, a logical outcome, of 
caste. 

I consider it extremely unfortunate that our revered 
leader Mahatma Gandhi has ranged himself on the 
side of re action in this vital matter It is something 
to be thankful for, that in the case of the classes that 
Hindus in their arrogance have called Depressed, 
Mahatma] i is not content to let the laws of Heredity 
override the laws of Humanity He has not asked 
the ^Untouchable’ to wait for a new birth for his uplift 
He has not given him only the consolation of theology 
He has permitted him to hope that justice may yet be 
done to him m this world 1 here is nothing in the 
Non-co operation resolution so significant for Social 
Reformers as the note on which it ends As you all 
know, the concluding clause of that resolution asks 
all concerned to remove this reproach from our society, 
if we are to play our part in the advancement of civi- 
lization I do not forget that this is not the first time 
that the Congress has adopted a resolution condemning 
the treatment of the Depressed Classes by Hindu 
Society In 1917 a similar resolution was passed 
But I attach special importance to the clause about 
the depressed classes in this year's Non-co operation 
resolution because of the context in which it appears 

Mr Pate] next dwelt on the anachron- 
ism of caste 

It is no longer as a concession to Social Reformers 
that theclause finds a place in the Congress programme 
It IS there as a vital part of the immediate political 
programme before the country It is found to be essen- 
tial for the attainment of Swaraj With this conscious- 
ness dawning, I feel that the citadel of age-worn 
Orthodoxy will be sw^ept away, in the near future, by 
the onward march of democracy it is to be hoped 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s support will not pro- 
long the anachronism of Caste Untouchability 
IS only one logical extremity of the vicious 
Caste System The problem is not isolated 
You cannot detach it and deal with it alone 
The same psj-cliology that is lesponsible for it 
IS behind the other distinctions, whatever may be 


the theology with which they may be buttress- 
ed Interdining, intermarriage, etc , may not 
be necessary for national Unity and ideals of 
Brotherhood , but the psychology that stands 
in the way of these does interfere with both 
And if you think that that psychology may be 
changed without preceding or consequent relaxa- 
tion of the vexatious and obsolete prejudices, 
you aie sadly mistaken I feel that m the new 
order when we seek the revaluation of all values, 
our individual lives must become living protests 
against such arrogant superstitions that have 
reduced religion into a bundle of meaningless 
fads 

After the Congress had passed a resolu- 
tion in 1917 condemning the treatment 
accorded to the depressed classes by Hindu 
society, that society took no notice of it 
There are no signs that Hindu society has 
in piactice changed its attitude in the 
least Those who almost worship Mr 
Gandhi almost as an avatar aie in no 
hurry to follow his example in this 
matter He, the great-souled man that 
he is, has taken an “untouchable” 
( may God forgive the use of this 
blasphemous word ' ) girl into his" family 
as his adopted daughter and treats 
her exactly as one born in the family, 
taking meals with her Would that there 
were many other men, even among the 
reformers, like him in this respect We may 
criticise his views on caste in a future 
issue, but we must whole-heartedly give 
him credit where it is due 

In Mr Patel’s opinion, “the most 
powerful agency for the mental emancipa- 
tion thit IS necessary for the new social 
balance that we need, is a proper system 
of education ” His observations on the 
need of educating the depressed classes 
and on the need and value of social reform 
in addition to what is known as social 
service deserve to be laid to heart by all 
public workers, and particularly by our 
young men and women 

The problem of Social Refoim will be solved 
not by fussy pbilanthropby but by creating 
habits of self-reliance and the spirit of self- 
saenhee Educate the man whom you call 
depressed and he will soon make it as impos- 
sible for you to dismiss him with contempt as 
you are making it impossible for the white 
exploiter to dismiss j'ou with contempt What 
IS needed is not condescending kindness but 
the encouragement of manly independence I 
have seen, ot late years, young men with gene- 
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tous impulses banding themselves together in 
Seva Samitis to do Social Service It makes 
me happy to see the new spirit that inspires 
our younger geneiation to think more of what 
service they can perform in their own per- 
sons than of theories of Social Reform But 
it would be a grievous mistake to disparage 
reform movements on that account It is noble 
to relieve human distress wherever it may be 
found , but it IS at least as noble, if not nobler, 
to vindicate the dignity of the human soul 
Those whom God made free and equal, no man 
can divide and degrade without blasphemy 

He spoke of the^weapon of social boy- 
cott for political differences as a new 
danger 

I have referred at length to the fanciful 
doctrines of Religion that have interfered with 
social intercourse I must also warn you 
^against the danger of the still more fascinating 
doctrines of politics that will create fresh 
trouble unless they are nipped in the bud I 
refer to social boycott on political grounds, of 
which we have had stray demonstrations with 
disastrous consequences I would urge you not 

it-r politics, any more than religion, interfere 
v'lth the amenities of social life 

Our attention must be fixed on our 
women, our workers and the classes that 
are submerged, for any solid achievement, 
social or political, was the deliberate opi- 
nion of Mr Patel The concluding para- 
graph of his address runs thus — 

One last word and that is that we cannot 
advance an inch till we have vindicated the 
honour of our womanhood insulted and out- 
raged by British Empire builders in the Punjab 
Diaupadi cries out for redress What good is it 
deliberating on the marriages of the widows if 
we cannot protect our virgins ’ 

Resolutions of the Social Conference. 

The following resolutions were passed 
at the Social Conference — 

(1) That the Social Conference lecognismg 
the fresh life opened out m the Country and the 
urgent call that the fresh life makes for Social 
Reconstruction of Indian national life, is of opi- 
nion that the term Social Reform should be 
widened so as to comprehend, besides the items 
of Social Reform hitherto advocated by the Con- 
ference, additional measures to promote the In- 
dustrial, Economic, Educational and Sanitary 
interests of the Indian People in rural areas 

(2) The Conference is of opinion that the 
condition of Untouchability imposed upon the 
depressed classes in India ought to be forthw ith 
abolished and that free and unrestricted access 
should be given to those classes to public insti- 
tutions such as schools, dispensaries, courts of 


justice, conducted for the public benefit, and at 
public expense, and also to public places such as 
wells, springs, reservoirs, Municipal stand pipes, 
burning and bathing ghats, amusements, and 
worship, and further gives its wholehearted sup- 
port to all peaceful and just efforts on the part 
of the depressed classes, to remove their griev- 
ances 

(3) The Conference, while expressing its satis- 
faction at the progress of the education of wo- 
men m this country, strongly urges upon the 
attention of the public the great and urgent 
need for greater effort in this direction 

(4) The Conference is of opinion that the 
Age of Consent in the case of girls should be not 
less than 16 years 

(5) In the opinion of the Conference, the in- 
stitution of caste is detrimental to social and 
political solidarity and national progress and 
therefore urges all to make every endeavour 
towards its abolition 

(6) The Conference welcomes the growing 
support to the widow remarriage movement 
in the country and urges upon the public the 
necessity of starting Widow Remarriage Asso- 
ciations or Homes to support the cause 

(7) That m the opinion of this Conference 
the present methods of charity should be im- 
proved and the money at present wasted 
in feeding and supporting the idle and unde- 
serving beggars should be utilised to start in 
eveiy distiict charitable institutions like or- 
phanages, homes for the homeless, and infirma- 
ries, to pi o vide for the needs of the leally helpless 
and needy section of the population 

(8) The Conference resolves that in view of the 
present and growing unrest among the labour- 
ing classes, attempts should be made, by the 
public, with regard to the satisfactory improve- 
ment of the condition and status of labour, 
and in order to achieve this end, the Conference 
urges upon the attention of the public the 
needs of labour in the following respects 

1 Hour of work of males, females and 
children 2 W'ages 3, Housing 4 Education 
5 Compensation for injuries 6 Sanitation 7 
Abolition of the Drink Habit 8 Old age pen- 
sions and maintenance 9 Co-operative Societies 
and Trade Unions 

It is to be noted that Sir Naiayan 
Chandavarkar and his co-workers in the 
cause of social reform, tinder whose guid- 
ance the proceedings of the social con- 
ference have been in recent years usually 
conducted, were not in charge of the 
arrangements at Nagpur As Sir Narayan 
and his colleagues are sure to go on with 
their endeavours to promote social ad- 
vancement, the appearance of new workers 
in the field, belonging to a different poli- 
tical camp, IS in some respects a gam 
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We rejoice to find that the third 
resolution, on the education of women, 
was proposed by Mahatma Gandhi We 
hope his followers will take note of the 
fact The resolution on the age of consent 
of girls was moved by Mr Vijiaraghava- 
chariar, the president of the Congress 
That means much The abolition of the 
caste system was proposed by Principal 
Gidwani, Vice-chancellor of the Gujarat 
( National ) University As he gave up 
his principalship at Delhi in pursuance 
of the ideal of Non-co-operation and as he 
must be dubbed an “Extremist” in the 
prevalent political pailance, this fact, too, 
IS significant 

Japanese in IT. S. A. 

Reuter has vouchsafed the information 
that the protracted Japanese-American 
negotiations with regard to the Califor- 
nian anti-alien land legislation and the de- 
finition of the rights of the Japanese in 
the United States have come to a successful 
termination, but has not satisfied the pub- 
lic curiosity as to the terms and details 
of the settlement For information regard- 
ing these matters we must wait for the 
arrival of foreign papers about a month 
hence 

“League of Vagabonds” and Inter- 
national University. 

We are indebted to the Indian Daily 
News for the following summary of a con- 
versation, published in The Times 
(London), which Babu Rabindranath 
Tagore had with Dr Fort Newton — 

Rabindranath Tagore the Indian poet, has in 
a conversation with Dr Fort Newton, ei.pressed 
his view that the League of Nations is a league 
of robbers 

It IS founded on fores— it has no spiritual 
foundation (he says) Humanity is not yet 
ready for it A new machine is of little advan- 
tage if it be run by the old power and for the old 
end Organization is not brotherhood, and God 
cares more for a brother than He does for an 
empire The great war was one of the blows of 
God seeking to break down our materialism, 
our selfishness, our narrow nationalisms It 
made a dent but only a dent, in the crust 
Other blows will fall betimes Until we learn to 
live together by the real law of our nature— the 
Law of Love— a veil will hide the beauty and 
wonder of the world, leaving us to wander 
alone or struggle together in confusion and strife. 


In every land Rabindranath finds men who 
seek the truth but they are outcasts for the most 
part— as Jesus was in his day They are the 
keepers of the soul of humanity There is need 
of a League of Vagabonds, some kind of fellow- 
ship between these men of God 

The Poet’s view is that what is wrong 
with the world is that it does not know 
the truth 

“It has forgotten, if it ever discovered, that 
down below race, rank, religion therf is a 
fundamental humanity— man as man— which 
is universal and everywhere the same I am a 
man of India as to my origin, training, and 
outlook, but I am something else, I am a human 
being, a man of humanity Humanity will be 
perfect only when diverse races and nations 
shall be free to evolve their distinct character- 
istics, while all are attached to the stem of 
humanity by the bond of love All imperialism—* 
except the imperialism of love — is wrong It 
brings little nations and various races together, 
like chips in a basket, but they do not unite, 
they are simply held together There is no 
bond of union ” 

The Poet then dwelt on his idea of a 
sort of international university, of which 
the Visva-Bharati at Bolpur is a nucleus 

“Hereafter my life and all that I have- 
which is only a little— is to be devoted to 
establishing first in India, and then elsewhere, 
if possible, a university in which the better 
minds of all races, to whom we must look for 
leadership, may mingle, and the culture of the 
East and the culture of the West may be united 
in fellowship It is men of world mind that we 
need, men of the spirit, who see that we are all 
citizens in the Kingdom of Ideas In this way, 
long after I am gone, when in the purpose of 
God the time does come for a real League of 
Humanity, there will be men large enough to 
see the human race as a whole, who understand 
that the good of humanity as a family actually 
exists, and we shall not suffer such a bankruptcy 
of constructive faith and vision as we have in 
our day ” 

Mr Gandhi’s Plain Speech. 

In his recent address to the Barabazar 
merchants, Mr M K Gandhi was not less 
but more plain-spoken than he usually is 
He did not want hp worship, applause, 
touching of the feet, and all that sort of 
thing He wanted deeds, not words Said 
he — 

My brothers give me much trouble when I 
come through the streets I see that they love 
me much, but I want to dissuade them from 
that if I can Outside this hall so many have 
assembled that no business can go on because 
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of that I lost half an hour The reason is 
that the organisation has not been a good 
one That ought not to be so When it is 
known that many men will gather* provision 
will have to be made for that also Work 
must not suffer and passages ought not to 
be blocked and tram-cars ought not to be 
stopped Our people’s time ought not to be 
wasted There aie a thousand people inside 
and another thousand outside Two thousand 
hours of people’s time have here been wasted 
I want that Hindi and Urdu papers should 
also publish that touching the feet is bad 
and my request is that people should not 
do it I am greatly disturbed with noise I am 
far from well and cannot tolerate sound 
Bande Mataram, Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai— these 
shouts are of no avail unless they voice forth 
our true feeling What I mean to say is that 
men do not translate into action what they 
utter I also have become a Khatriya giving 
up my Bania Dharma Had I not been a 
Khatriya, I would have demonstrated my 
feeling by weeping Certainly I am not thirst- 
ing after touching of my feet by you When 
I shall want it, I will plainly let you know 
my feelings and that will be when my object 
will be attained I consider myself compro- 
mised in dignity otherwise Swaraj will be 
ttained m 9 months Let all of you combine 
and lend a helping hand Theieis no necessity 
a or shouting Bande Mataram, Hindu-Mussal- 
fman-ki Jai, Alla-ho-Akbar What I propose 
to do I shall accomplish certainly I must' 
attain Swaraj If thirty crores of people say 
that they are not with me, yet I shall do 
my work and win Swaraj , but I do not like 
shouting In the matter of shouts and noise 
I am like a weak lamb Also prostration at 
the feet is not good Bow to all with your 
hands folded No one is worthy of being 
touched at the' feet, especially in this Kali 
Juga The times are changed If you wish 
to accomplish the work of 30 crores of men, 
then come out with your money, Try to 
have money and ask me to give account for 
the same Appoint some one treasurer If 
you know that you yourselves cannot attain 
Swaraj, then help one with money 

Addressing the Marwan merchants, he 
said — 

I do not ask you to give up trade, but I ask 
you to carry on honest business and not indulge 
m untruth You may say that if you do not 
resort to untruth, then you will become fakirs 
I think it IS better to be fakirs and in that case 
I do not want any money from you You 
should not give up trade of foreign goods, and 
as to your trade of foreign cloths, that should 
certainly be shunned 

Again — 

^^No 80 thread has been used in making your 


pagrees It is foreign and it is irrehgion The 
Mar wans have given up their religion ” 

The three things that he wanted 
weie — 

The first thing is ^^save me” Do not 
worry Gandhi, do not give him trouble and 
cry Gandhiki Jai , consider it as haram The 
second thing is— Money is needed Give as 
much as you can afford, and do as much as 
you can To-day the dealers in seeds have 
given me Rs 10,000 and piomised to give more 
by raising fresh subscriptions I want that 
whatever you give you should give with humili- 
ty and generosity As I pray to God so I pray 
to you Kindle your religious sense and your 
patriotic feelings The third thing is this— be 
pure, be patriotic, be devoted to the cause of 
Swaiaj and Khilafat Khilafat is Kam-dhenu 
Use pure Swadeshi things in your household 
This alone will do you good 60 crores of rupees 
go out of the country Save them and win 
Swaiaj in nine months 

The Duke of Connaught’s Visit, 

We have no quarrel with the Duke of 
Connaught as a man, and even if we had 
we would not be rude to him As for the 
royal family, it can do us neither good nor 
haim We do not want to be discourte- 
ous to it , we aie quite indifferent We do 
not want to be discourteous to the Duke 
or to anybody else But be comes here as 
the representative of the British Gov^ern- 
ment, and that Government has been a 
party to the oppression and humiliation of 
India and the destruction of the Khilafat 
Moreover, the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
want to use him as a tool for rehabilitat- 
ing themselves For these reasons we can- 
not welcome him Wherevei there is fun, 
wherever there is tamasha, there will be 
idle, thoughtless crowds That is the way 
with crowds all over the world But the 
gathering of such crowds in any town on 
the occasion of the Duke^s visit is 
not India’s welcome The complete 
hartal represented Calcutta’s true attitude 
Any Indian who understands in what 
capacity the Duke has come to India and 
who loves and respects his country will cer- 
tainly have nothing to do with the Duke’s 
visit Such a man will shun processions, 
durbars, illuminations, and all that sort 
of thing We have been insulted beyond 
measure, we have been subjected to in- 
human oppression. We are, therefore, 
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in mourning. It would be cowardly, ser- 
vile and sinful hypocrisy for us to wear 
gala dress and go out as merry-makers, 
and decorate and illuminate our houses. 

The Need for Humility. 

“The spirit of non-violence necessaiily 
leads to humility,” writes Mr Gandhi in 
Young India, 

Non-violence means reliance on God, the Rock 
of Ages If we would seek His aid, we must 
approach Him with a humble and a contrite 
heart Non co-opeiationists may not trade upon 
their amazing success at the Congress We must 
act, even as the mango tree which droops as it 
bears fruit Its granduer lies in its majestic 
lowliness But one hears of non co-operationists 
being insolent and intolerant in their behaviour 
towards those who differ from them I know 
that they will lose all their majesty and glory, 
if they betray any inflation Whilst we may 
not be dissatisfied with the progress made so 
far, we have little to our credit to make us feel 
proud We have to sacrifice much more than 
we have done to justify pride, much less elation 
Thousands, who flocked to the Congress pandal, 
have undoubtedly given their intellectual assent 
to the doctrine, but few have followed it out 
in practice 

The students have done it to a far 
greater extent than any other class of 
men Let the leaders and the elderly men 
who voted for the non-co-operation reso- 
lution keep faith with them 

Mr. Gandhi on the “Sin of Untouchability.” 

To a letter addressed to the editor of 
Young India by Mr R G Pradhan of 
Nasik, on the subject of the depressed 
classes, Mr Gandhi appends the followmg 
note 

“Mr Pradhan forgets that Non-co-operation 
against the Government means co-operation 
among the governed, and if Hindus do not re- 
move the sin of untouchability there will be no 
Swaraj, whether in one year or in one hundred 
years If I invite the depressed classes to join the 
movement of Non-co-operation, I do so because 
I want them to realise their strength Swaraj 
IS as unattainable without the removal of the 
sm of untouchability as it is without Hindu- 
Mushm unity ” 

Our opinion is that no section of the 
people should refuse to take part in a 
national movement merely because it has 
a grievauce, however serious, against 
another section. We must settle our mu- 


tual differences ourselves— nay, fight them 
out, if necessary , but we must be united 
in our resistance to those outside our 
nation who are against all of us 

“The Sm of Untouchability.” 

We make no apology to our readers for 
reproducing below almost the whole of 
Mr Gandhi’s article on “The Sin of Un- 
touch ability” in Young India 

It IS worthy of note that the Subjects Com- 
mittee accepted without any opposition the 
clause regarding the sin of untouchability It is 
well that the National assembly passed the 
resolution stating that the removal of this blot 
on Hinduism was necessary for the attainment 
of Swaraj Even so does the Government 
retain its control over us through our weak- 
nesses or vices And if we would render our- 
selves proof against its machinations, we must 
remove our weaknesses It is for that reason 
that I have called Non-co-operation a process of 
purification As soon as that process is com- 
pleted, this government must fall to pieces for 
want of the necessary environment, just as 
mosquitoes cease to haunt a place whose 
cesspools are filled up and dried 

Has not a just Nemesis overtaken us for the 
crime of untouchability ^ Have we not reaped 
as we have sown ^ Have we not practised 
JDyerism and O’Dwyerism on our own kith and 
kin ^ We have segregated the ‘pariah’ and we 
are in turn segregated in the British Colonies 
We deny him the use of public wells, we throw 
the leavings of our plates at him His very 
shadow pollutes us Indeed there is no charge 
that the ‘pariah’ cannot fling in our faces and 
which we do not fling in the faces of English- 
men 

Mr Gandhi then speaks of the remedy 

How IS this blot on Hinduism to be 
removed ? ‘Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you ’ I have often 
told English officials that, if they are friends 
and servants of India, they should come down 
from their pedestal, cease to be patrons, 
demonstrate by their loving deeds that they 
are in every respect our friends, and believe 
us to be equals in the same sense they believe 
fellow Englishmen to be their equals After 
the experiences of the Panjab and the Khila- 
fat, I have gone a step further and asked 
them to lepent and to change their hearts 
Even so is it necessary for us Hindus to 
repent of the wrong we have done, to alter 
our behaviour towards those whom we have 
‘suppressed’ by a system as devilish as we 
believe the English system of the government 
of India to be We must not throw a few 
miserable schools at them , we must not 
adopt the air of superiority towards them 
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We must treat them as our blood brothers, 
as they are m fact We must returu to them 
the mheritance of which we have robbed them 
And this must not be the act of a few Eng- 
lish-knowing reformers merely, but it must 
be a conscious voluntary efeirt on the part 
of the masses We may not wait till eter- 
nity for this much belated reformation We 
must aim at bringing it about within this 
year of grace, probation, preparation, and 
tapasya It is a reform not to follow Stvara;, 
but to precede it 

In Mr Gandhi’s opinion, untouchabi- 
lity IS irreligious 

Untouchability is not a sanction of religion, 
it IS a device of Satan The devil has always 
quoted scriptures But scriptures cannot trans- 
cend reason and truth They are intended to 
purify reason and illuminate truth I am not 
going to burn a spotless horse because the Vedas 
are reported to have advised, tolerated, or 
sanctioned the sacrifice For me the Vedas aie 
divine and unwritten ‘The letter killeth’ It is 
the spirit that giveth the light And the spirit 
of the Vedas is purity, truth, innocence, chastity, 
humility, simplicity, forgiveness, godliness, and 
all that makes a man oi woman noble and 
brave There is neither nobility nor bravery in 
treating the great and uncomplaining scavengers 
of the nation as worse than dogs to be despised 
and spat upon Would that God gave us the 
strength and the wisdom to become voluntary 
scavengers of the nation as the ‘suppressed’ 
classes are forced to be There are Augean 
stables enough and to spare for us to clean 

We attach little importance to the Sub- 
jects Committee or the Congress accepting 
the clause regarding the sin of untouch- 
abilitj in the Congress Non-co-operation 
resolution Our people are hardened sinners 
in professing what they do not, and will 
not of their own accord, practice 

Welcome to Prof. P. C Ray 

We accord a cordial welcome to Prof 
P C Ray, the distinguished chemist and 
greater teacher, on his return from Eng- 
land He has avoided a public reception, 
but he cannot avoid this private one He 
went abroad to see the latest developments 
in industrial organisation and activities 
India expects to reap the advantages of 
his fresh experience He has never spared 
himself, and, therefore, there is no question 
about his willingness to spend himself in 
the service of his country If the Calcutta 
University does not give him full oppor- 
tunity, the nation ought to. W^e say this, 

35-16 


because we heard outside Bengal from lips 
other than his when he was away in 
England, that appointments have not 
been made in consultation with him in all 
cases even to teach that which is his 
special province If this be true, who is the 
Supei -expert in Calcutta in theoretical and 
applied chemistry whose existence makes 
Prof Ray a negligible superfluity ^ 

All-India Cow Conference. 

The fourth All-India Cow Conference 
was held in the Congress pandal on the 
27th December last Lala Lajpat Rai 
presided Mr B Y Buti, chairman of the 
reception committee, urged that for the 
proper protection of cows export of cattle 
should be prohibited and pasture should 
be available at cheap rates and the supply 
of beef to the British army be at once 
stopped 

Lala Lajpat Rai in the course of his 
presidential address emphasised that the 
cow cjuestion could not be satisfactorily 
solved as long as Swaraj was not secured. 
No amount of petitioning could melt the 
heart of a foreign bureaucracy whose 
interests were divergent from those of 
India and whose first care was to help 
foreign capitalists to exploit the land 
India could not mend her past till her 
destiny was in the hands of her own sons 
It was an open secret that owing to 
shortage of cattle the economic condition 
of India was getting worse day by day. 
Government sometimes argued that the 
shortage of cattle was due to shortage of 
pastures in India In old days, before the 
British Government came to rule over 
India, pastures were in abundance and 
every house had cattle of its own But 
with the advent of the British rule and 
with the inauguration of its policy, with 
regard to revenue, forest and hides and 
skins, all pastures ceased to exist, as the 
revenue was fixed at a high level (shame) 
Government boasts that it has undertaken 
famine relief work on a grand and scientific 
scale Alas ’ it would not uproot the 
causes which brought about this famine 

We do not say that Government is 
not and has not been very greatly to 
blame in this matter. But we the people 
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are also to blame We seem to think that 
slaughter is the only kind of ciuelty to 
cattle But is not the condition of living 
death m which cows and bullocks are often 
kept by Hindus and Moslems alike a proof 
of want of feeling ^ In Great Britain the 
people eat beef , there is neither humani- 
tarian nor religious feeling to prevent it 
Yet one would not find living bovine 
skeletons in England like those to be met 
with in abundance in India , and pure 
milk is actually cheaper in London than in 
Calcutta 

Let us be honest with ourselves and 
bear our shaie of blame and make earnest 
efforts to set things right, so far as it lies 
in our power 

Conduct Rules of University Teachers. 

In our November issue we wrote a note 
on some motions which Pandit Rajendra- 
nath Vidyabhushan wanted to place 
before the Council of Post-graduate Teach- 
ing in Arts Professor Nirmal Chandra 
Chatterjee has written to us to bring to 
our notice the following extract from the 
proceedings of the Council held on the 23rd 
December last — 

The Cotincil then proceeded to resume consi- 
deration of the motions brought foiward by 
Pandit Raiendranath Vidyabhushan regarding 
conduct rules of the members of the teaching 
staff of the Post-Graduate Department 

Dr Banerjea, Principal Maitra and Mr J R 
Banerjea opposed the motions 

Mr Nirmalchandra Chatterjee requested the 
mover to withdraw the resolutions 

Pandit Rajendranath Vidyabhushan explain- 
ed the circumstances which led him to bring 
forward the motions and stated he would readi- 
ly withdraw the resolutions in case the Council 
had no obiection to the procedure 

The motion for withdrawal was put to the 
vote and carried 

We wrote in oui November issue — 

The educated public will wait to judge from 
the voting on the propositions m the Council 
and the Senate whether the university teachers 
and the Fellows do really appreciate the 
great piivilege of placing their (the teachers’) 
independent views on current topics before the 
public over their own signatures 

Professor Chatterjee concludes his letter 
to us thus — 

I beg to send you herewith a copy of the 
proceedings of the Council of Post-Graduate 


Teaching in Arts of the 23id December, 1920, m 
which you will notice the fate of Pandit Vidya- 
bhusan’s resolution From what took place 
that day in the Post-Graduate Council it is clear 
that the Univeisity teachers ‘‘do really appre- 
ciate the great privilege of placing their indepen- 
dent views on cuirent topics before the public 
over their own signatuies ” I need only add 
that the Senate of the University has confirmed 
the proceedings of the Council without a single 
dissentient voice 

Enut Hamsun, Hohel Prize Winner, 
The award of the Nobel Prize in litera- 
ture to Knut Hamsun, the Noiwegian 
novelist, has been criticised on vaiious 
grounds But the criticisms that we have 
seen seem to us more or less inelevant, 
because none of the critics find fault with 
his woiks, not having read them So we 
need not pay much attention to these 
grumblings More interesting are the fol- 
lowing reminiscences of the authoi which 
have appeared in the Literary Digest of 
New York — 

Knot Hamsun as a horse-car conductor seems 
to be sometlimg of a legendary figuie in Chicago, 
wheie they appear to know more about his lack 
of qualification for service on the Halsted Street 
line than his capacities as a man of letters 
Now that he has been crowned by the Nobel 
committee as worthy of the liteiatuie piize, 
memory is raked for some knowledge of the man 
who once dwelt among us The figure of “a 
blond lad, with a thin face and a perpetual state 
into the horizon,” is evoked by “old-timeis” of 
Chicago, for it was in the eighties of the last cen- 
tury that he failed as a street-cai conductor 
Some there may be who know oi ins powerful 
novel, “Hunger,” tianslated into English 
twenty years ago, or of “Shallow Soil,” vTliich 
made its appearance just before the war, but the 
figure of the street-car conductoi is more definite 
and this account of him appears in Chicago 
dispatches to New Ygrk papers 

“ Why, sure, I knew him , [ knew that Knut Ham- 
sun,’ said Dr Anders Doe, for man} years prominent 
m Den Norske Club, to day ‘He was such an out- 
at-the-elbows lad , he was verj poor No, he had no 
money That was in the early eighties, when he came 
to Chicago after working as a plow boy on the Mio-m 
North Dakota praines 

“‘He got a job as conductor on the old Halsted 
Street line The horses pulled the cars then And, 
my, it wis cold on the back platform I still remember 
Knut’s chapped, red wrists, where his coat-slee\ es for- 
got to- meet his mittens And he earned books 
in his pockets Always books, Euripides, Aristotle, 
Thackeray Such a dreamer ^ The passengers used 
to get mad He would forget to pull the rope They 
missed their corners ’ 

“And so disaster befell Conductor Knut Hamsun 
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The Haisted Street horse-car was not for him He 
couldn t remember the streets On the pilgrimages 
down the line he used to call out ‘North Avenue’ for 
‘Division Street ’ Sometimes he stopt the car suddenly 
in the middle of the block to disembark an elderly 
acquaintance crippled with rheumatism 

‘ One day an old lady asked Hamsun if the car was 
southbound Hamsun scratched his scraggled blond 
hair He ran forward, trampling over the passen- 
gers’ feet 

“ ‘Are we going south he asked the driver, 

“ ‘We are going to hell/ growled the driver 

“And so the superintendent at the car-barn gave 
Knut Hamsun the sack He said the Norwegian was 
too stupid ever to cruise as skipper of a Haisted Street 
car Hamsun went to New York He got a berth on 
a Newfoundland fishing-smack Later he worked his 
way to Norway as a seaman 

‘ Always he scribbled on paper ir his west-side 
room, Chicago friends said to day And then in Nor- 
way, in 1893, his ‘Pan’ poems came out, fifteen volumes 
of epic power Now at sixty he lives on an estate in 
Norway ” 

What IS profitable for us to obseive in 
the above extracts is that m Western lands 
the literates and intellectuals do not form 
a class by themselves entirely apart and 





Knut Hamsun 


quite isolated from those who work with 
then hands Hence, a whilom plough-boy 
and street car conductor can be a Nobel 
Prize winner We want this intermingling, 
this exchange of spheres of work Let 
our bhadralog class take to work requiring 
physical labour, at the same time not 
giving up their intercourse with the 
brain-workers of the world, and let our 
labouring population acquire a taste 
for intellectual pleasures and work, with- 
out giving up the habit of bodily labour 
Thus will our intellectual output be more 
real and more racy of the soil, and our 
labouring population rise more in self- 
esteem and in the esteem of others 

Welcome to Prof. J. C. Bose. 

When Prof J C Bose, our teacher, 
returned from his tour in Europe, we went 
to Howrah station to his feet and now we 
mingle out voice with those of the citizens 
of Calcutta in their welcome to him on his 
return to the land on which his work has 
shed fresh lustie In reply to the public 
address presented to him in the Town Hall, 
Prof Bose made a characteristic speech 
The misappropriation of some of his re- 
searches by Dr Waller yeais ago was 
described in a passage instinct with quiet 
humour and noteworthy for its self- 
control The Professor said — 

One of my physiological opponents, whom 
I had shown my experiments, afterwards repeat- 
ed them and found to his astonishment that 
what I had said was too true So impressed 
was he by these new results of far-reaching 
consequence that in his excitement he came to 
regard them as his own discovery and pub- 
lished them accordingly In extenuation of this 
it must be said that he thought 1 was m 
India, and the question of priority subsequ- 
ently raised by the Linnaean Society came to 
him as a very unpleasant surprise After in- 
vestigating the matter the Linnaean Society 
decided in my favour and published my \\ ork 
in then journal, insisting that I should append 
a note about the glaring attempt at misap- 
propriation I roused considerable anger of my 
English friends by attenuating the statement 
so as to cause the least hurt I was warned 
that this Oriental courtesy was misplaced and 
would lead to infinite trouble in future— a pro- 
phecy which unfoitunately turned out to be too 
true But I may truly say that jf I had to 
go through the experience over again my course 
of conduct would not be diffeient For those 
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who seek tiuth must pm sue it through infinite 
patience, through forbearance, and through 
unfailing courtesy 

The leason why he did not enter into 
any controversy about the matter was 
that 

Controversy would have only led to bitter- 
ness and it would have been impossible to 
keep the vision clear Some day perhaps the 
Yell would be lifted, but a doubting voice 
would cry out that it would not be in my 
life time But I could also hear another Yoice 
“You and they will pass away , Nations will 
disappear Truth alone would persist, for it 
IS eternal ” 

We also learn that, but foi his mcuision 
into the province of physiology, he might 
have been in all piobability a Fellow of the 
Royal Society twenty years ago 

I came recently to know from my friends 
that so far back as twenty years ago. Lord 
Kelvin in recognition of my physical investiga- 
tions on Electric Waves, which he regarded as 
very important, wished to propose me for the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society But I upset 
all his plans by leaving my true fold and 
making a daring incursion into the preserve of 
plant physiologists Their irritation became 
converted into an appieciation in the course 
of five years with the result that they wished 
to propose me for the Fellowship But by some 
perversity inherent in my nature I upset their 
plans also this time by intruding into the 
domains of animal physiology I had to pay 
for my temerity for the last 15 years, as no 
one had the courage to stand sponsor for me 

Referring to “the supposed crushing 
effect of years of cold neglect,” he observ- 
ed — 

I say it deliberately that the very adverse cir- 
cumstances which seemed to overwhelm me for 
twenty years were the most needed stimulus 
foi my own growth Undisturbed by success, 
I learnt in these years of isolation to con- 
centrate my mind on the solution of the 
baffling problems which challenged me at every 
step It was then and then only could^ I see 
truth face to face 

It IS a pleasure to learn that 

Advanced scholars jfrom the West have 
applied for enrolment as pupils in my Insti- 
tute to be tiained in the new methods of 
investigation The hope I cherished about 
&e revival of our ancient Universities of 
Taxilla and Nalanda is no longer an unat- 
tainable dream, I have dedicated my Insti- 
tute to the Nation and I have done all that 
lay in my power It now remains with my 
countrymen to determine its fuller expansion. 


so that within its piecmcts may be gathered 
seekers after truth from all parts of the world 

The UNivERSiL Call 

My work has been interrupted by the neces- 
sary foreign visit I now return to it and 
shall try with my disciples to probe into 
the deeper mysteries that surround life We 
have but answeied the call which had been 
echoing through the ages, the call which 
compels men to choose a life of unending 
struggle for extending the boundary of human 
knowledge Thus may human suffeiing be 
alleviated and the earth rendered productive 
so that two ears of corn might grow in the 
place of one which grew before In this 
respect Science is a Divine Gift , and here in 
India knowledge is regarded as one with 
religion And no injunction could be more 
imperative on us than the ancient royal edict 
of Asoka inscribed on imperishable stone 
twenty-two centuries ago 

“Go forth and intermingle, and bring them 
to knowledge Go forth among the terrible 
and powerful, both here and in foreign coun- 
tnes, in kindred ties— even of brotherhood and 
sisterhood— go everywhere ” 

One pang remains The position of us 
Indians among the intellectuals of the 
world IS still such that recognition has to 
come from abroad before we can learn to 
pay homage where homage is due and 
become self-iespecting May the young 
scientific workers of India be worthy of 
their gurus and may they live to bring 
about and see a better day for their 
and our common Motherland ’ 

“An Anti-Chnstian Work.” 

In a biief notice of “A Catechism of 
Hindu Dhaima” published by the Panini 
Office of Allahabad, The International 
Teview of Missions says — “This is an 
anti-Christian woik, written to make 
people believe that Hinduism is opposed to 
caste and idolatry ” We have not been 
able to discover why the reviewer calls the 
book an anti-Christian work It does not 
contain anything either for or against 
Christianity Protestant Christianity is 
against caste and image-worship So is 
this book Theiefore a Protestant mis- 
sionary periodical would be expected to 
welcome it as an ally But, on the con- 
trary, it IS denounced as an enemy It 
may be that the author of the book was 
mistaken in lelying principally on the 
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MahamrYana Tantra for his exposition 
of Hinduism But even that would not 
make his book anti-Christian It may be 
that the Mahamryana Tantra, as con- 
tended by the reviewer, is an eighteenth 
century production But that does not 
make it or an exposition of its principal 
teachings anti-Christian For, we have 
not heard that Christian Missionaries 
consider all modern monotheistic and anti- 
caste sects enemies of Christianity We 
know, of course, that ^Two of a trade can 
never agree,’’ and theie may be some 
Chiistian Missionaries ( we hope there 
are none ) who consider it their trade to 
denounce caste and idolatiy They may 
not be able to brook a iival in that busi- 
ness But that would be taking a lather 
sordid view of the calling of a missionary 
And we personally know that the enlight- 
ened and liberal Christian missionary’s 
desire is that theistic bodies like, say, the 
Brahmo Samaj, may flourish Anyhow, 
it IS to be regietted that such a notice 
should have appealed m a high-class mis- 
sionaiy quaiterly like The International 
Review of Missions 

The Bengali Student as ^^Otheis” 

. See Them. 

The Catholic Herald of India wrote as 
follows in its issue of December 29, 
1920 - 

The non-co-opeiation movement may have its 
hidden charms which even a Mahatma is at 
pains to lay hare It certainly makes a subtle 
appeal to the ardent longing of youth to serve a 
national cause Love oi the Motherland is the 
veiy fibre of the Bengalee student’s soul His 
delicately sensitive nature is just the high-strung 
instrument on which to play a patriotic solo 
Artistic ears will find it all too shrill and harsh 
and strained It lacks the haimony and sweet- 
ness of the music of the spheres Pei haps it 
does, but then his pulse beats true, his heart is 
light, whatever the world may say about his 
head In normal times both combine to produce 
a state of equilibrium sufficiently poised and 
balanced to elicit praise in the oidinaiy happen- 
ings of College routine In times of stiess and 
difficulty, when leaders fail, things change The 
heart holds sway, the head is ornamental 

The same paper wrote on the 26th 
January •— 

The psychology of the Bengalee undei-gra- 
duate contains two elements, one that favours 


Mr Gandhi’s non-co-operation policy, and one 
that may rum it susceptibility to mass move- 
ments and abnormal ambition He wants 
education and will i uin his health for a degree 
this is innei pressure , but side pressure from his 
comrades is equally strong That is why no- 
body expected the Bengalee students to follow 
Mr Gandhi, and all did , that is why 16,000 of 
them obeyed Mr Gandhi, and about as many 
paid their college fees for the coming teim , that 
IS why none had the heart to pass over the 
prostrate bodies ofhis friends, and most of them 
passed as soon as the entrance was clear The 
movement may ruin the commg festivities in 
honour of the Duke, but it will not luin a single 
college, unless the pickets he flat on the ground 
foi ever Police and college authorities evidenced 
knowledge of the young Bengalee’s gentle nature 
and his sensitiveness to provocation when they 
refrained from interference and gave him a 
holiday It is the right method 

^^Corrupting Influence’^ 

In discussing the question as to why 
Mr M K Gandhi urges the boycott of 
State-controlled schools and colleges while 
using State railways, telegraphs and the 
post office, we obseived in our last Decem- 
ber number (p 677) 

“One may say that the Posts and Telegraphs 
[and State railways] are run with our money, 
but they do not seek, directly or indirect^, to 
influence and mould our character and mentality 
to serve British interests, to the extent and in 
the way that Government-controlled universi- 
ties, colleges and schools do , and, therefore, one 
may be justified in using the Posts and Tele- 
graphs [and State railways] wffiile urging the 
boycott of the officialised educational institu- 
tions ” 

This reason has also been stated in- 
dependently by Mr Gandhi m his own 
way and words subsequently in Young 
tndia, in reply to the question of a friend 
of his 

“The money received for other purposes is 
undoubtedly equally tainted, but our non-co- 
opeiation at the present moment is confined, 
among other things, to scholastic institutions 
for the reason that the power of the government 
IS consolidated through these institutions m a 
special manner We are resisting the corrupt- 
ing influence of the government through these 
institutions The conupting infuence is the 
dead/ng reason ” 

In our article on ^‘Non co-operation” 
in Education in the present issue we have 
stated that the Government wants to 
manufacture cheap and efficient servants 
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and submissive subjects through these 
institutions , but at the same time we 
have discussed the question whether, judg- 
ing from actual results, educated persons, 
young and old, are or are not more sub- 
missive, seivile and satisfied with foreign 
rule, or more liberty-loving than other 
classes of the population 

Birth-rates and Death rates of 
England and Bengal. 

Accoiding to a London cable. 

The Registrar-General states that the birth- 
rate for England and Wales for 1920 was 25 44 
and the death-rate 12 4, and the deaths of 
children under one year 80 per thousand The 
birth-rate was the highest for ten years, and 
the death-rate and infant mortality late the 
lowest on record The actual number of births 
was the highest on record and the death figures 
were the lowest since 1862, when the popula- 
tion was only twenty million 

Deducting the death-rate from the birth- 
rate in England, it is found that there is 
a surplus of 13 per thousand, which 
represents the increase in population 
What IS the state of things in Bengal ^ In 
this province, the birth-rate in 1918 was 
32 9 per thousand and the death-rate 38 1, 
that is to say, there were moie deaths 
than biiths The figures for 1919 and 
1920 are not before us now, but they do 
not probably give grounds for greater 
optimism than those for 1918 As for 
infant mortality, the less said the bettei , 
the rate in Bengal in 1918 having been 
228 per thousand, oi about three times 
that of England 

Disorders in Rae’Bareli and Pyzabad. 

The foreign exploiters and bureaucrats 
have hitherto proved more than a match 
for us If we had been able to make a 
combined national effort against them to 
win political and economic freedom for our 
country, there would have been some 
chance of success But our weaknesses are 
many And the greatest of them is that 
we cannot forget our internal differences 
and quarrels among ourselves and our 
grievances against one another, in the 
face of the ever-present menace to oui 
freedom and even to our very existence 
We ought to set our own house in order 
as quickly as possible The landholders 


and wealthy people aie shortsighted 
enough not to mend their ways even in 
the presence of the Bolshevist menace all 
over the world We have a miserable 
peasantry, sunk in the depths of poverty 
and Ignorance Though it cannot be said 
that all landholders are oppressors, it can 
be said with truth that as a body the 
landlords (including the Government) do 
not play the big brother to the rayats, 
who suffer under many illegal and extra- 
legal exactions Therefore, occasional out- 
breaks are inevitable The bureaucrats 
generally side with the landholders, parti- 
cularly when they have got the agitator 
on their brains It is, therefore, not 
probable that an official enquiry into the 
recent disorders in Rae Bareli would 
result in an impartial verdict The Deputy 
Commissioner of the district says that he 
did not give any order to fire on the 
crowd, neither did the Superintendent of 
Police But many lives have been lost Are 
Indian lives thus to be always held 
cheap The pity of it is that the land- 
holders and the rayats are both brother 
Indians and the hand that shoots down 
the peasantry is also Indian Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru has suggested a non- 
official committee of enquiry That is 
undoubtedly the only way to find out the 
truth, so far as it is discoverable We do 
not take it for granted that either the 
peasantry or the landholders are entirely 
free from blame 

We may not be able to prevent innocent 
Indians being indiscriminately shot down , 
but IS it really impossible to prevent 
Indians themselves being the slayers of 
their innocent brethren, as at Jahanwala 
Bagh and elsewhere ^ Strenuous efforts 
should be made to create a social opinion 
against accepting such service as would 
make Indians the slayers of their innocent 
brethren. 

A Rumour. 

We have heard a rumour that Prof 
J. C Bose IS to be the next vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University This we are 
unwilling to believe There are two 
parties to such an appointment, the 
bureaucracy making the appointment and 
the person accepting it There is no 
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improbability m the buieaucracy seeking 
the greatest yietim available But we doubt 
whether Prof Bose would be a willing 
sacrifice He has undoubtedly great 
administrative capacity, right educational 
ideals, constiuctive genius and a will of his 
own But as in an officialised university, 
no Indian can have a perfectly free hand, 
the freedom being only within the limits 
imposed by the bureaucratic law, and 
as it IS not feasible for any individual 
to break up the present ruling clique 
and cleanse the Augean stable until 
the constitution of the University has 
been thoroughly overhauled and made 
truly democratic, we do not see what 
is to be gained by any Indian, wuth a 
reputation to lose, accepting the Vice- 
chancellorship In the case of Professor 
Bose such acceptance would be specially 
undesirable, as India and the world would 
be a greater gainer by his time, energy and 
genius being devoted exclusively to the 
discovery of truth than to the performance 
of the administrative duties of an official, 
however highly placed, working out a 
policy not his own 

Student Strikers and the Non-co-operation 
Leaders 

Some advanced students who have left the 
Calcutta University or their Colleges have 
probably a plan of patriotic service of their 
ov^n and they will do their work, what- 
ever the leaders of the Non-co-operation 
movement may or may not be able to do 
But probably the majority of the student 
strikers have left their institutions in the 
hope that the leaders may give them 
facilities for education or opportunities of 
patriotic service It is possible, however, 
that with the best intentions m the world 
the leaders may not be able to utilise the 
idealism and enthusiasm of large numbers 
of students These should not lose heart 
Just as nations by themselves are made, so 
individuals, too, by themselves are made 
Let the students use their own judgments 
and utilise their moral, intellectual and 
physical resources to make themselves fit 
instruments for the service of their com- 
patriots and humanity 

We are not against boys working at 


the charkha, but if they do not do it in 
laige numbeis and thus break the im- 
memorial male tiadition, and if the leaders 
cannot give them any other kind of work 
to do, they should not be blamed for revert- 
ing to their old studies 

Vidyasagar College Cricket. 

The Indian Daily News has given an 
interesting account of some games played 
by the Calcutta Vidyasagar College cricket 
team m their up-country tour during last 
Christmas 

The fiirst match was played on the 
Central Hindu College ground, at Benares, 
on December 20 and 21, and ended in a 
win for the Vidyasagar College by an 
innings and 46 runs Among the losers 
Prof P K Telang did best with the 
bat, scoring 25 He was neatly stumped 
by N Ray 

The second match was played with the 
Canning College at Lucknow on December 
22 The Vidyasagar College won by 4 
wickets and 113 runs, though the bowling 
of the home team was exceptionally good. 

Playing on the Muir Central College 
ground at Allahabad on Dec 23, the 
visitors defeated the home team by 116 
runs 

The next match was with the Muslim 
Gymkhana which ended in a draw at 
KhushruBagh, Allahabad, on December 24 

The fifth match was played with the 
Allahabad Gymkhana in Alfred Paik on 
Dec 26, and ended in an easy win for 
the visitors by 5 wickets and 135 runs 

Played at Agra on December 28 and 29 
with St John’s College, the 6th match 
resulted in a win for the visitors by 7 
wickets and 3 runs. The Agra team was 
a formidable combination, including some 
old Aligarh players, besides Messrs Zain- 
uhbad and Jilam of Nator and Cooch 
Behar fame 

The Agra match was the last of the 
tour Altogether six matches were played— 
none lost, one drawn, five won. The 
tour was thus a successful one The 
brunt of the bowling fell upon Prof, S 
Ray and Mr S Bose, who stood the 
strain well A notable feature is that in 
these 6 matches 17 were stumped out, 
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which speaks a lot for the wicket-keepiug 
of N Ray 

Prohibition of Food Exports. 

Dr Gilbert Slater, Professor of Econo- 
mics, Madras University, deliveied an 
instructive lecture on Famine and 
Food Export” at one of the sittings of the 
Indian Economic Conference at Allahabad, 
m course of which, according to The New 
Empire repoit, he expressed the opinion 
that 

“anything like a permanent prohibition of 
export of food grains from India would 
inevitably operate in the direction of bringing 
down production, so that the normal produc- 
tion of a reasonably good year would only 
be equal to the consumption of a reasonably 
good year The consequence would be that 
when they had to face a bad year the defi- 
ciency would be terrible and the power of 
meeting it on the old methods would have 
disappeared Therefore he regarded prohibi- 
tion of export as being the surest method 
of courting disaster' What applied to prohi- 
bition of export would in a milder degree 
apply to measures which tended to diminish 
export It appeared to him that the funda- 
mental idea of all Government policy must 
be, apart from prevention of scarcity and the 
actual measures in dealing with famine, to 
increase production, not necessarily of food 
grains, but also of other commodities which 
gave India the purchasing power, to enable 
her in times of emergency to draw grain from 
outside India/’ 

We agiee that anything like perma- 
nent prohibition or permanent discourage- 
ment and decrease of food exports 
would be against our interests 

In concluding his lecture Dr Slater 
emphasized the point that 

A country which had an abundant supply of 
food and which was best provided against 
famine was a country which normally exported 
food to other countries He felt that India was 
in danger of a short-sighted policy of selfishness 
when other countries were suffermg from scarcity 
if they would not allow their surplus to go to 
those countries Such policy of exclusiveness 
and national selfishness would only react to the 
injury of the country which was animated by 
that spirit He thought that the prosperity 
of India would be better served by selling their 
surplus to other countries where there was 


greatei demand and thereby developing India’s 
pi oductive power so that in times of emergency 
they might be in a position to meet any deficien- 
cy due to want of rainfall or othei causes The 
purchasing power of India from the outside 
world would be great He was of opinion that 
the situation at which they should aim was the 
free flowof produce bet ween India and the outside 
world regulated only by the ordinary demands 
of the market It was desirable that the neces- 
sary commodities should flow to places weie 
there was the greatest need from places wheie 
there was the greatest surplus 

The professor’s observations are quite 
correct as applied to countries which 
have a national representative govern- 
ment As at present India has not got 
such a government, and as the interests 
of the foreign exporting agencies and of 
the foreign bureaucracy in India are 
not identical with those of Indians, and 
as, moreover, the sympathies of the 
former are more with Europe than with 
India, the answer to the question whether 
in any particular year or series of yeais 
or normally under British rule there is a 
surplus of food crops in India, can not be 
unquestioningly accepted by Indians as 
correct when it comes from official 
quarters When Indians can through their 
own trusted representatives and officers 
determine whether there is a surplus or 
not and regulate exports accoidingly. Dr 
Slater need have no fear that the principle 
he has laid down will not be followed 

Dyer’s Impudence. 

The Daily News of London states that 
“General Dyer is lecturing in London on 
February 2 on his expedition in Persia in 
1916 This IS the first lecture of a series 
the proceeds of which will be distributed 
amongst the lelatives of Indians who fell 
at Amritsar ” The man’s impudence is 
equalled only by his brutality His money, 
however earned, is tainted money, and 
must be haram to all Indians, iriespective 
of creed and pecuniary position Should 
he have repented, the case would be 
different But in that case he should 
openly confess his guilt 
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THE EVIDENCE OF MRS TERENCE MACSWINEY 


T he death of Terence MacSwiney, the 
Irish Republican leader, in Brixton 
Jail, London, after seventy four days 
of prolonged suffering by hunger, is not an 
event of passing moment and importance 
It IS the symbol of a new world in which 
the ‘moral equivalent for war’ has already 
been found and put into practice 

It IS in a direct hue with the struggle 
of the twelve thousand Indians in the 
Transvaal, under the leadership of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, when very nearly one in every 
four of the whole Indian population, in- 
cluding women and children, went cheer- 
fully and voluntarily to jail, lather than 
permit a deep dishonour to fall upon their 
country 

It IS one with the struggle in Koiea, 
which ended ineffectively to human eyes, — 
but not in the sight of God,— when the 
whole body of the Korean Republican 
leaders took their last meal together, and 
signed at that Last Supper their Declaration 
of Korean Independence, and then went 
out silently into the night, without a 
single sign of hesitation, or of violence, to 
meet their doom of imprisonment, at the 
hands of the Japanese military command 
It IS in direct line, also, with the 
unrecorded deeds of those silent sufferers, 
during the European War, — men who 
preferred to follow Christ literally and to 
obey the sermon on the Mount, rather 
than stain their hands with a brother’s 
blood 

We read in the newspaper today,— two 
years after the Armistice and, after those 
pledges of disarmament upon which the 


Armistice was founded,— how the most 
humane of all the nations of the West, the 
United States of America, has just endors- 
ed a naval progiamme incredibly ' more 
deadly in its purpose of destruction than 
anything that has been heard of m the 
world before We have read also with 
amazement, how, in such a peaceable and 
peace-loving nation as Amenca a special 
‘Chemical Defence Department’ has been 
recently inaugurated, whose special busi- 
ness it will be to discover the most 
noxious poison gases as a preparation for 
the next World War Much nearer home, 
we find here in India General Cubitt, in his 
speech at a Calcutta dinner, which was 
given in his honour by the members of the 
Ex officers’ Service Club, declanng without 
the slightest idea of the brutality of his 
own utterance, that these ex-officers must 
not fail to keep themselves up to date in 
the latest modes of modern warfare for 
application in India, against an Indian 
rising, mentioning especially that of poison 
gas 

Day by day, we read these things 
casually in the newspapers, we pass them 
by carelessly, just as the people, who lived 
of old in Herculaneum and Pompeii, looked 
carelessly upon the smoke that came from 
Mount Vesuvius before the earthquake 
Mankind to-day is living on the edge of a 
volcano 

When we think deeply of the past and 
the present and the future of the human 
race, and ponder in silence over the vicissi- 
tudes of human destiny, then a profound 
awe and wonder arise in our hearts, and 
we are startled What is the meaning of 
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it all ^ Can there be any release foi man- 
kind fiom this chain of tiagedy which 
hinds all the ages ^ Will the whole human 
race go out at last in blood,— like some 
constellation suddenly disappeaiing in the 
void ^ 

And then, as the thought becomes too 
oppressive with its weight of evil, wc turn 
to anothei side of human histoiy We turn 
to the days of Gautama, the Buddha It 
was he who found, first of all, the true 
answer to these very questionings It was 
he who first declated to mankind, m 
words that lived and lived again in count- 
less other lives, the divine Tiuth,— 
“Overcome hatred hy love ” 

Thus said the Buddha, nearly six cen- 
turies before the hirth of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was called the Chiist These words 
of the Buddha, preached and lived by his 
disciples, thus changed the face of the East, 
nearly twenty five centuries ago They 
also found aftei wards, through Christ 
himself, a way of entrance fiom the East- 
ern to the Western world 

This central discovery of the religious 
heart of man,— that love is the only vic- 
tory over hate,— has never been wholly 
lost throughout all the dark ages, which 
have mtervened, from time to time, both in 
the East itself and in the West The truth 
has been understood and lived and prac- 
tised In some centuries, it has been pro- 
claimed with all the exalting joy of victory 
achieved The Bhakti Movement in India, 
with its array of saints and martyrs, 
Ramananda, Kabir, Chaitanya, Tulsidas, 
Nanak, Govind, Tukaiam, Mirabai, made 
India fundamentally humane The Maha- 
yana Buddhist Movement brought the 
same conception of humanity, moie inti- 
mately than ever before, to China, Korea 
and Japan Agam, in the West, the saintly 
purity and divine charity of S Bernard 
and S Francis of Assisi, along with the 
passionate devotion to Christ in later ages, 
spread far and wide throughout Europe 
that love of humanity, which sacrificed 
itself for mankind The simple piety of the 
early Society of Fnends has added 
strength, up to our own very age, to this 
fervent Gospel of Love 
I But, on the other hand, there have been 


long centuries, both in the East and in the 
West, when this voice of the Gospel of 
Love has been stifled by the clash of Wat 
Nations, in then mad lust for power, have 
plunged deeper than ever before into the 
abyss of slaughter and rapine, enslaving 
others and themselves becoming enslaved 
This desolation of hate might have appear- 
ed to have been brought to its climax 
duiing the massacre of the late W’^orld War 
But the Peace which has followed, as I 
have pointed out, has been already marked 
by new preparation for murder on a scale 
greater than anything ever imagined 
before 

What IS to be the End ^ Are we now m 
sight of an Age of the tiiumph of the 
Gospel of Love ^ Or are we approaching 
a still more terrible Age of human Strife 

Such thoughts as these have come to 
me, while I have read over, again and 
again, the appeal to humanity which 
Mrs Terence MacSwmey made, as she 
gave hei testimony before the American 
Commission. As I have gone through it, 
page by page, the tears have sprung to 
my eyes, and I have been overwhelmed 
with shame at the thought that these 
things have been done by men of my own 
English race and English blood It is a 
terrible thing to a man, when he is 
constrained to lose hope in the justice of 
his own country In the year 1919, I 
had been thiough the Punjab trouble, and 
my hope of justice was shaken Now, this 
Irish story seems to tell the very same 
thing,— that Englishmen have strangely 
lost for a while their sense of justice 
This IS not an easy sentence for an 
Englishman to write, who intensely loves 
his country , but it has to be written 
The reaction after the W ar may account 
for much , but it cannot excuse things like 
these Repentance alone can blot out the 
deeds that have been done 

Mrs Terence MacSwmey is the widow 
of the Irish Republican, whose name she 
bears She began her own testimony 
before the American Commission by 
describing her own connexion with the 
Republican movement in Ireland “I never 
understood,” she said, “why there should 
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be poor people and neb people You know 
there is a great deal of poverty m Ireland, 
especially in Cork, where I lived I noticed 
this when a baby I could not undei stand 
why it should be However, I do not 
think it IS right to give people things only 
in charity My father was in very comfort- 
able circumstances As I grew older, I 
saw that England was responsible foi 
the poverty of my country, and if we had 
our own Government we could do some- 
thing , but until we had our own Govern- 
ment, we could do nothing I learned 
that England was only there, in our 
country, as a thief, and had no right to be 
there at all ” 

Mrs MacSwiney went on to relate, 
what a change had come over the younger 
generation in Ireland , how they had all 
become Republicans She was intioduced 
to her future husband, who was a Com- 
mandant of the Republican Army, at 
Christmas time in the yeai 1915 He 
was airested twice during the following 
year, and at that peiiod hundreds, if not 
thousands, of Irishmen were in jail “The 
whole of Ireland,” she relates in hei 
evidence, with a pardonable, exaggeiation, 
“was in jail at that time, and people who 
had nevei handled arms, also When I 
went to prison to see them, they were in 
a terrible condition They were literally 
starving I know one friend of mine,— 
he had never handled arms Yet he was 
never allowed anything to read, not a 
book, not even a prayei-book All of his 
wife’s letters were stopped, and he thought 
that something had happened to her, 
because she was not very strong at the 
time. But his wife was one of the very 
first to get into the jails to see their 
people Well, 1 went over just to help 
those men They were m a frightful 
state They had literally no food, except 
what we brought them There was no 
charge whatever against my husband 
At that time, we were not engaged to be 
married, only friends I met a policeman 
at Strewsbury Station and asked him 
where our men were He told me to ask 
a soldier I asked a soldier, and he said 
they weie gone and no one would ever 
knew wheie they had gone I felt very 


badly And that night, I heard from him 
I went up to see him and we became 
engaged to be married in the jail And 
afterwards we were married in the jail by 
an Irish priest And we were married in 
our own language, the Irish language, on 
the ninth of June 1917 ” 

Mis MacSwiney then went on to relate, 
how her husband was released, and how 
they spent their honeymoon together in a 
veiy beautiful place in Ireland, far away 
in the country, called Ballingeaiy There 
the country people still did things in the 
old Irish way That period was the one 
unclouded and happy time in their lives 
For, a short time after, Mr MacSwiney 
was arrested again, because he had worn 
the uniform of the Irish Republican army. 
At this time, Mr MacSwiney went on 
hunger strike for the first time, with 
some others , but at Christmas, under 
an Amnesty, he ivas released That was 
the only Christmas they had together,— -the 
husband and wife 

Shortly after Christmas Mr MacSwiney 
was airested yet again and placed in the 
Bridewell, at Dublin “This was a terrible 
place,” Mrs MacSwiney said. “The men 
were not treated as human beings there. 
They had no mattresses, no bed clothing, 
no anything And what struck me as 
most terrible was that they had a sort of 
round holes in the doors, and the prisoners 
could just stick their heads through And 
some of them were mere boys in that 
frightful place ” 

A baby was born on June 21st, 1918, 
while Terence MacSwiney was still in 
prison The day came for the husband’s 
release, at the completion of this sentence 
He had been imprisoned over again for 
wealing the Republican uniform That 
was the usual charge against him On the 
very day he left the prison gates, he was 
re-airested, on a warrant, and deported 
At last, when the little baby was nine 
months old, he was released again for a 
short period, and they went together to 
Ballingeary “My husband,” said the 
witness, “knew the Irish language very 
well I had not made much headway 
with it We were m Ballingeary for about 
seven mouths. Wc had this ring You 
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can get this ring, when you sign a paper, 
that you will not speak any English to 
any one else who has got this ring And 
after I got it, I never spoke a word of 
English to ray husband or to the baby 
We gave one of these rings to the baby 
when she was born, so that she would 
always speak her own lush language 
But we had to take it away flora her to 
prevent her putting it into her mouth 
After this, we went back to Cork, and my 
husband could not be with me leally at 
all I stayed with my cousins, but my 
husband could only very rarely come there, 
because he would have been arrested 
The baby could not see much of her fathei 
She was awfully fond of him He had a 
telephone in the office, when he became 
Lord Mayor of Cork, and I used to speak 
to him Sometimes I was speaking to 
other people, but whoevei I was sjieaking 
to on the telephone, baby would shout 
and snatch the receivei out of my hand 
and think it was her father, and she would 
whisper,— just whisper to him She loved 
him and he loved her, and wanted to be 
with her more than anything else ” 

Mrs MacSwiney, -at this point in her 
evidence, began to describe her husband,— 
how he was a poet fiom his early youth 
He wrote some of his most beautiful poems 
and dramas, when he was quite young 
He studied at nights, while he was in busi- 
ness, earning his own living He thus 
educated himself, until he got his degree 
His chief characteristic was his love of 
people, his universal charity “I never 
heard him say a word against even his 
worst enemies I remember how, when he 
was in Wakefield, a few of our men were 
put in solitary confinement, and they 
thought they surely would be shot, because 
others had been shot, who were in 
solitary confinement And even then, 
when he expected death, he would not 
say anything harsh against the English ” 
Then came the time when the Lord 
Mayor of Cork, Mr MacCartain, was 
killed The coroner’s jury found a verdict, 
that he had been killed by the Irish Police 
under orders from the British Government 
Terence MacSwiney then proposed, that 
he himself should be elected as Lord 


Mayor of Cork and should take the mur- 
dered man’s place He was elected From 
that hour, on which he was thus chosen, 
he knew that he had been elected to die for 
his countiy He lived a hunted life for 
many months, and at last on August 12th, 
1920, he was ariested At the tiial, before 
a Court Martial, he spoke as follows — 
“We see, in the manner, in which the 
late Lord Mayor of Coik was muideied, 
an attempt to terrify us all Our first duty 
IS to answer that threat in the only fitting 
manner to show ourselves unteirified, 
cool and inflexible for the fulfilment of our 
chief purpose, — the establishment of the 
independence and integrity of our countiy 
and the peace and happiness of the Irish 
Republic To that end I am here This 
contest on our side is not one of rivalry, or 
vengeance, but of endurance It is not 
those who can inflict the most but those 
who can sufier the most, who will con- 
quer God IS over us, and in His divine 
intervention we must have perfect trust 
Christ, by His voluntary sacrifice 
on Calvary, delivered us from the domina- 
tion of the devil, when the pall of evil was 
closing down and darkening the world 
The liberty, for which we strive today, is 
a sacred thing, inseparably entwined with 
that spiritual liberty, for which the Saviour 
of man died, and which is the foundation of 
all just government Because it is sacied, 
and death for it is akin to saciifice on the 
Calvaiy, therefore, following far off, but 
constant to that divine example, m every 
geneiation our best and bravest have died 
Sometimes, in our grief, we cry out the 
foolish and unthinking words, “The 
sacrifice is too gieat ” It is not we who 
take innocent blood, but we offer it, 
sustained by the example of our immoital 
dead and that divine example of Christ 
which inspires us all for the ledemption 
of our country ” 

Mrs MacSwiney relates, how this 
speech, read out in Couit at her husband’s 
trial, left a deep impiession on everybody 
there — even the soldiers It was on that 
day that she leahsed, that her husband 
was to die He sent a message to the 
citizens of Cork, that when doing work 
for Ireland , it should not be in tears but 
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in joy That message sustained Ins wife 
also up to the very last 

Then follows, in Mrs MacSwmey’s 
own words, as the Commission examined 
her, page after page of detail, which 
describes the imprisonment at Bnxton and 
the hunger strike All the world waited 
for the news about the dying man The 
King, the people, the press, — eveiy agency 
of public opinion, — tried to shake the dull 
determination of that Pailiament at 
Westminister, which had been fihed with 
capitalists who had won their election on 
the cry of ^Hang the Kaisei’ and "‘Make 
Germany pay ’’ Nothing could be expected 
from such men but a lack of imagination 
for anything which appealed to the 
heroic and the unselfish in man They 
weie the same crowd, who very nearly 
obtained a majority in favour of General 
Dyer’s attention at Jallianwalabagh 
The dullness and unintelligence, the 
wooden stupidity of English officialdom, — 
these are seen revealed in all then stolid 
grossness in this record We stand 
amazed, that such a perpetration of 
human torture on a young Irish poet and 
his wife and child ( who suffered with him ) 
could be regarded as an ‘Act of Justice ’ 
Yet, in all her evidence given, we find 
nothing in Mis MaeSwmey’s words 
either of hatred, or of vengeance She 
can be ironical, almost without knowing 
it but she IS never bittei About the 
doctor, who tried to persuade her to foice 
her husband to take food, she relates — 
“Being an Englishman, he could not under- 
stand why a man should die for a 
principle ” But that is all The rest is 
full of appreciation for any little act of 
kindness shown, and she can forgive even 
the brutality which insisted, at the last, 
on forcibly feeding her husband, while he 
lay either unconscious or delirious This 
was the greatest pain of all to her 

I cannot wiite down here the full 
account which Mrs MacSwiney gave to 


the Commissioners concerning her hus- 
band’s death in jail That evidence was 
necessary for the Commisson, but I feel 
that I cannot repeat it At times, Mr 
MacSwiney was so calm and filled with 
joy, that a deep peace radiated from him 
to all around who came to see him But, 
at other times, the suffering was beyond all 
human endurance, and we read of terrible 
delirium and torture 

There is never one sign of surrender, 
either on his part, or on the part of his 
heroic wife The separation fiom his little 
daughter was felt by him most keenly 
But he had determined from the first that 
she must not see the change which was 
certain to come upon him “Oh, no he 
said, “It would be a cruelty to have her 
over ” And so she was not brought 

“Did you evei happen to hear your hus- 
band say,” asked the President of the 
Commission, “what he felt his sacrifice 
would do for Ireland 

“He hoped,” answered Mis Mac- 
Swmey, “that it would strengthen the 
Irish still further in their struggle for 
Independence That was, of course, the 
mam consideration of his life He never 
thought of anything else Of course, the 
chief thing is, for Ireland to get her free- 
dom ” 

“Of course, the chief thing is for Ireland 
to get her freedom ” This concluding sen- 
tence of Mrs MacSwiney’s evidence gives 
the key-note to the whole music of this 
drama of hte and death It may be that 
in winning Indian freedom such a heroism 
will have to be shown, and when the time 
comes it will not be wanting But what 
will certainly be needed beyond the indivi 
dual heroism of single souls, is the united 
determination of all the millions of India 
that they will be free ! 

C F. Anbxkws* 

Shantimketan 
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STAIB VS COMPANY MANAGEMENT OF RAILWAYS IN INDIA 


T he relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of State and Company manage- 
ment, so far as Railways in India are 
concerned, has, for some time past, been 
the theme of a keen and angry controversy 
in this country The appointment of the 
Indian Railway Committee has followed as a 
necessary sequel to the discussion of this 
vital question in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 19 ig It is no use disguising the 
fact that, until lately, public opinion m India 
had practically been silent or in any event 
unconcentrated This cannot be regarded as 
an acquiescence on the part of the people m 
the continuance of Company in preference to 
State management of Railways A discussion 
of State vs Company management is not 
possible without considering the question of 
their relative aims The aim and object of a 
Railway policy should be the development of 
trade and industries, the provision of cheaper 
facilities for transport, increment of revenues, 
the abatement of the direct taxation of the 
people and the reduction of Railway rates to 
a minimum The true policy should be to 
nationalise the Railways and make them 
subservient to the development of the 
country The aim of Company management, 
on the contrary, is the development of divi- 
dends 

The period between 1853 to 1870 was one 
when Railways in India used to be carried on 
through the agency of English Joint Stock 
Companies under a guarantee from the 
Government of India In 1869 Lord Law- 
rence, the then Viceroy of India, expressed his 
deliberate opinion that the direct agency of 
Government would certainly be more econo- 
mical than that of Railway Companies and he 
felt no hesitation in declaring that he viewed 
the enormous inflation of the capital accounts 
of some English Railway companies “with 
great concern " The r esult was that in 1870 
Railways in India be came vested in the 
State It is a matter of common knowledge 
how the policy inaugurated by Lord Law- 
rence eventually camis to be reversed by 
Lord Ripon I am m dined to think that if 
such revel sal had been ■Jl ffpm nfprl tinwr incfao/^ 


of 40 years ago it would have evoked a storm 
of opposition from the people of 'India 

It IS interesting to note that in many ad- 
vanced countries, such as Japan, Australia, 
Germany and Austro-Hungary where the ex- 
periment has been tried, the verdict has been 
unqualified in favour of State owneiship and 
management The present Prime Minister of 
England in the year igo8, as President of the 
Board of Trade, paid a glowing tribute to the 
great economy and efficency of State manage- 
ment Coming to India, the following com- 
parative table for 1878 furnishes some evi- 
dence of the advantage of State over Company 
management. 

Madras Rajputana 
(guaranteed) (State) 


Gauge 

5-6 

Metre 

Mean, age (years) 

i 4 i 

S57 

4 

Length m miles 

Gross earnings per 

419 


mile per week 

Gross earnings per 

149 

137 

train mile 

0 

00 

299 

Working expenses per 


tram mile 

234 


Percentage of piofit 

on capital 

I 44 

3 99 

There is no reason to 

believe that the com- 


pilation made by no less an authoiity than 
Sir Guilford L Molesworth, K C I E , is 
anything but accurate 

There can not be any doubt that State 
ownership and direct State management would 
unquestionably be for the benefit and welfare 
of the people of India for the following, 
amongst other reasons — 

(1) The State Railw'ays seive chiefly 
the public interests of traffic, of commerce, 
of the circulation and transport of commo- 
dities and passengers, and they aid the public 
treasury and, m any event, they promote 
only public interests 

(2) State management will secure unity 
and consolidation of management, which 
means large savings m officials’ salaries, sub- 
stantial reduction of the army of employees 

^he tariff and accounting offices and avoid- 
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ance of waste in haulage by circuitous trans- 
portation 

(3) It would stop the economic dram, 
however small, on the Indian exchequer, as 
every rupee of the surplus profit goes out of 
India for the benefit of the shareholders 

(4) State management is tantamount to 
management by the people themselves, and 
this undoubtedly constitutes its paramount 
claim for preference India needs nothing 
more nor less than entire management of her 
railways by the State under the direct contiol 
and direction of the Reformed Councils 

(5^ State management is capable of being 
remodelled under the wholesome influence of 
the Legislative Assembly 

fo) In view of the fact that the Com- 
panies receive only a fraction of the surplus 
profits, one fails to comprehend why and how 
they can support their claim for retaining 
the management m their hands As Com- 
panies subsist for the benefit of the share- 
holders and are primarily concerned with 
their own profits, more than power, the real 
incentive for development, reduction of tariffs, 
speculative extension and provision of com- 
forts for passengers must be lacking in then 
case, 

(7) The application of nett profits to the 
amortization of capital until the entire Rail- 
way system should become free of debt will 
certainly lead to great reduction in passenger 
fares and freight rates 

I venture to submit that the salvation of 
India lies in emancipating her Railways from 
the grip of Company management Sir James 
Caird had justly observed that the Govern- 
ment of India had no interest to consider and 
and recognise but that of India If that was 
true m 18S4, how much more so is it to-day 
after the enforcement of the recent Govern- 
ment of India Act I feel tempted to quote in 
this connection the following opinion of Major 
Conway-Gordon, R E , Deputy Accountant 
General & Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, P W D ^‘If you ask me the 
point directly, I may say that all monopolies 
like Railways are better in the hands of the 
public, that is to say, in the hands of the 
Government, than m the hands of commercial 
compames’\ 

I regret to observe that the present Rail- 
way Board have failed to satisfy the require- 
ments of the public and to inspire public 
confidence and I feel inclined to press for its 
discontinuance The manner m which the 


Indian tiavelling public, including all classes of 
the womanhood of the country, are packed, 
almost like cattle, in ordinary tiams, not to 
speak of pilgrims’ specials, consisting most 
often of goods waggons and trucks, is suffi- 
cient to warrant the belief that the Railway 
Board have signally failed to justify their 
existence It is needless to say that the Board 
ought to be above the faintest suspicion of 
partiality It is difficult for any member 
thereof to maintain an attitude of strict im- 
partiality, as he has the prospect of an attrac- 
tive seat on the London Board of a Company 
in view after retirement from Government 
service The resignation of the Chairman- 
ship of the Railway Board by Sir Frederick 
Upcote with a view to assume the Chairman- 
ship of the East Indian Railway and the 
appointment of Sir T Wynne, a member 
of the Board, as the managing Director of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway have naturally tend- 
ed to arouse grave suspicions m the public 
mind It may not be out of place to draw the 
attention of the public to the following as- 
tounding observation recently made by a Pre- 
sident of the Railway Board, viz — ‘ffhere are 
strong reasons for believing that third class 
passengeis like waggons for travelling” Fur- 
ther comments are unnecessry 

Regarding the financing of Railways in 
India, I beg to observe that with a credit be- 
hind them the State would be in a better posi- 
tion than a Company to find capital within 
India I do not approve of any borrowings 
with any fetters upon the management If 
the whole of the requisite capital can not be 
found in India the cheapest foreign market 
should then be resorted to The success of 
the last War Loan is sufficient to make us 
optimistic in this respect 

I regret to observe that so far the Com- 
panies as well as the State have done very 
little for ensuring the comforts and con- 
veniences of the travelling public and to pro- 
vide better and sufficient transportation faci- 
lities The public have so long endured the 
inconveniences and privations of Railway 
journeys with patience inspite of the callous- 
ness of the management to lemove them , but 
the fact remains that it has engendered the 
deepest discontent m the country The 
Companies, armed as they are with great 
powers, can, if they so desire, easily strangle 
the indigenous enterprises through the 
medium of the minimum and maximum 
rates It is a pity that no attempts have 
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been made in any event to provide decent 
and comfortable travelling accommodation 
for Indian passengers, rich or poor It 
may not be known to the public that the 
bulk of the income of Railways comes from 
third class passengers Their contribution 
two or three years ago was about 19 crores 
and odd against about 4 crores from the first 
second and intermediate class passengers put 
together The treatment to which third and 
intermediate class Indian passengers are 
subjected from day to day would not have 
been tolerated in any advanced country 


The practice of running inter and thud clas® 
compartments with distinctive pieferentiat 
labels such as “for Europeans” still continues 
m spite of judicial decisions One cannot 
conceive why Railway seivants are permitted 
to travel m congested passenger tiains, 
although they can always indulge in the 
luxury of a journey by a special ti am, viz, 
the Parcels Express It is a pity that the 
Railway management has failed to recognise 
the simple fact that human patience has its 
limit 

Tarit Bhushan Roy, m l c. 


TO POET OF INDIA 

( The following verses were sent from Dunadin, New Zealand ) 

Hail, from afar, to thee 
0 prophet of God’s loveliness ’ Strong, sweet, 

Thy songs, borne hither o’er the charmed sea,— 

Strong with Love’s strength, sweet with Love’s witchery,— 
Even now have led us nearer to His feet 
For true and tender help upon the way, 
fake thou our homage and our thanks this day 

There ever murmurs through 
Thy song a mightier song that upland souls 
Loving like thee the dawn-scents and the dew, 

Catch, joy-in, lose, only to catch anew. 

Till to their ears attuned, lo, it rolls 
Or soft or loud, yet ever without cease, 

In thy least word, and all their life is peace 

Some souls there are by bare 
Lone paths of the unmamfest needs must rise 
Brave hearts, God speed them ' Softer breathes our air, 

Sees steep, less rough our road lies, whom His fair 
And radiant births enrapture, whose glad eyes 
In every mirroring the Mirrored see, 

As now, 0 brother beautiful, in thee 

‘Marsyas ’ 


SOME NOTES ON THE MURIL DECORATIONS PAINTED BY THE STUDENTS 
IN THE SIR J J SCHOOL OF ART, BOMBAY, UNDER THE 
PERSONAL DIRECTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
DECEMBER 1919 TO DECEMBER, 1920 
“In a Year ” 


iNTRODtrCrORY 

U’T* HE most curious and interesting phase of 
J[ my Indian experience was the initiation^ 
of Hindu, Parsi and Goanese students 
in the mysteries of an art still congenial to the 


Oriental temper and mind I am per- 

suaded that no European however skilful could 
have so comletely caught the spirit of the origin- 
als It is conceivable that if these young men 
were entrusted with the execution of original 
work on a large scale they might have carried 
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Summer —By C B Rao and G H Nagarkar 


forward the decorative tradition of Ajanta to an 
issue of considarable interest ” 

—John Griffiths, late Principal of the Sir 
J J School of Art, in Paintings of 
Ajanta^^ Yol II, p 3 

The scheme of Mural Decoration for the School 
of Art was annouced by the new Principal at 
the Peace Celebrations on December 15th, 1919, 
the Director of Public Instruction presiding 

A syllabus of the scheme was issued to the 
students on December 19th, 1919, and the class 
of Decorative painting was formed to carry out 
the work under the Principal’s personal direction 
and guidance 

The original students selected for the class of 
Decorative Painting were — G H Nagarkar, A 


Kamadolli, S Fernandiz, A Bhonsale and C B 
Rao 

The following students were promoted to the 
class during the current year — N V Parkhe, 
N L Joshi, M K Nargunde, Y K Gadgil and 
Y M Nandnikar 

The actual painting was begun upon the 
panels in the West gallery (size 7' by June, 

when C B Rao commenced on “Summer” and 
“Monsoon” It is a matter of great regret that 
C B Rao was obliged by a severe illness to go 
away on sick leave His plucky and unremitting 
efforts were of greatest value in the early stages 
of the work and set a remarkable example of 
diligence and true devotion to art All honour to 
C B Rao, our pioneer The loss to the class of 
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Monsoon — B y C B Rao 


A A Bhonsale, also invalided home, was very 
keenly felt by the workers 

His Excellency the Governor encouraged the 
undertaking from the first beginnings by his 
Patronage of and the great interest he showed 
in the Mural Decorations His Excellency inti- 
mated his intention of presenting two Palettes 
as a special prize to the two students who 
should be recommended by the Principal as 
having done the best work upon the walls , and 
this has evoked among the students a keen and 
lively competitive spirit while their efforts have 
been further stimulated by His Excellency’s 
personal inspection of the work in progress 
The Government of Bombay has sanctioned a 
special grant of Rs 5,000 for the expenses of the 
Mural Decorations of the School of Art 


The Cartoons, 

The cartoons form an mteresting collection of 
work They should be carefully compared with 
the final paintings If they do not appear to give 
full scope to the beautiful decorative mstmcts of 
Indian Artists, it is because they constitute a 
means to an end rather than an end in itself,— 
a transcript of nature rather than a decorative 
interpretation of nature The vigorous drawing 
of ‘"Night” and “The Fruits of the Earth” by J 
Nagarkar and S Fernandiz is very noteworthy 

The Paintings 

The Mural Paintings are executed in oil on 
canvas laid upon the walls, the method most in 
favour in France and England The Principal 
has for some time past been experimenting in 
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Winter— By A Kamadolli 


“Fresco Buono” with the assistance of Mr G P 
Femandiz, Secretarj oi the Art Society of India 
The experiments have produced satisfactory 
results, and a panel will shortly be executed by 
the students in that ancient medium 

Ihe South Wall oi the Central Class Room 
“The Recrowning Op India” 

Size i 6 ft by 31 ft 8 m 

Painted by Nagarkar, KamadoUi, Fernandiz 
and other students of the class of Decorative 
Pamtings 

His Excellency has eonferred upon the School 
tlic distinction of ■unveiling' tins pun el wliicli is 
believed to constitute the first serious ejBfort ot 
tnodern times to revive the ancient Indian 


practice of decorating large wall-spaces with 
figure designs, as at Ajanta and in Ceylon 
The panel depicts India seated upon her throne 
looking upward towards Art, painted as a Pen, 
who IS about to place on her head a diadem of 
stars The beautiful women upon the plinth at 
her feet are her daughters representative of some 
of Indians many States and Creeds, Maratta, 
Mahomedan, Parsi, Brahmin, Marwari, Punjabi, 
etc The plinth itself on which they recline is 
bursting into bloom through every ancient crack 
and crevice The groups to the right represent 
Agriculture and Industry, to the left the Fine 
and Applied Arts It will be noted that the atten- 
tion of all the figures in the composition is centred 
upon the ^^Recrownmg of India”— all except that 
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Fruits of Earth 

of the Mother with her infant m the immediate 
foreground She alone takes no notice of the great 
event in absorbed contemplation of YOUNG 
INDIA in her arms Through the broad beams 
of the sun which is rising behind India’s throne, 
can be dimlj seen the giant outlines of some of 
her guardian deities—Brahma, Yishnu and 
Shiva The fine border and the title lunette are 
the work of G H Nagarkar and Y K Gadgil 

The West Gallery 
^‘Summer’’ 

The four panels (6' 9'' by 4' 6'') represent the 
three main seasons of South-Western India, and 
‘‘The Fruits of the Earth” “ Summer” painted 


By S Fernandiz 

by C B Rao and G H Nagarkar shows us a 
beautiful Marathi maiden in an extasy of joyous 
abandonment to the gracious influences of birds, 
trees, and flowers The gold mohur tree, the blue 
sea and her own charming draperies and orna- 
ments are treated with the boldest decorative 
mtention The beautifully painted border was 
designed by Mr V N Mistry 

“Monsoon” 

Pamted by C B Rao The shrinking form of 
the typical girl of Bombay who is sheltering 
herself, as Dr Tagore puts it “among rustling 
leaves in rainy darkness of July,”— the long 
drooping tendrils and dripping branches of 
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Night — B yG H Nagakar 


the banyan tree, the slate-grey skies crossed 
by the rainbow of Hope— all tend to remind us 
emphatically of the Rams The somewhat 
■Western treatment of this panel should be com- 
pared with the previous one ‘‘Monsoon” was 
finished first 

“Winter” 

Painted by A Kamadolli Western in its 
treatment but pure Indian in the inspiration of 
its subject, this panel corresponds more than 
the others to the best decorative traditions of 
modern France Compare it with the “St 
Genevieve” ofPuvisde Chavannes Kamadolli’s 
strength lies m colour^ Nagarkar’s invention 


“The Fruits of the Earth” 

Painted by S Fernandiz (Unfinished) 

Where else except in India could this panel 
have originated? The fruit-carrier is redolent 
of India and India only No such inspiring 
subjects for Art have been found elsewhere 
since the models of Phidias walked m Athens 

“The Loggia” {Downstairs ) 

The four panels (7' 2" by 4y2')here shown will 
be thought! by ^m any to convey best, of all the 
mural decorations, the message of Art in India 
to-day Modern Indian Art is here seen putting 
forth its own peculiar power—not yet its fullest 
power Its potentialities are so apparent m 
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these decorations as to delight the Art-lover 
AMth the amazing promise of the future 

“Night” 

Painted by G H Nagarkar , holding firmly 
to his cartoon, based upon nature as on a rock 
The decorative features axe beautifully restrain- 
ed and the treatment is so nicely balanced that 
probably no recent work has proved more satis- 
fying than this to both the Indian and the 
European mind The moon-flower border de- 
signed by Mr Mistry deserves close study 
“Only in the deepest silence of night the 
stars smile and whisper among themselves 
“Yam IS the seeking^ Unbroken perfection is 
over alU’’ 


Fernand iz 

“Dawn” 

Painted by C H Nagarkar and A Kama- 
dolli 

“In the morning I woke up and found my 
garden full with wonders of flowers ” Are 
not these words of India's living poet well 
illustrated in this enchanting figure who come# 
to surprise us all to-day^ The distinctively 
Indian treatment of the draperies, foreground, 
and the lotus border are delightfully decorative 
“Defeat” 

Painted by S Fernandiz 

Perhaps this panel represei^ts the high water- 
mark of the accomplishment of the students in 
Mural Decoration, and few smgle-figure panels 
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Victory —By S Fernandiz 


haTC been painted m modern times whether in 
Europe or the East in which the rules that 
should govern the art of mural decoration are 
more admirably demonstrated The object of 
the artist is clearly to decorate the particular 
wall-space— not to paint an easel picture, to 
enhance the beauty of the wall,— not to annihi- 
late the walhs surface with illusions of space or 
depth, or heavy shadows At a distance this 
panel still retains its flatness of surface The 
details of the temple back-ground so beautifully 
rendered are from the brush of Mr M V 
Dhurandhar The figure of the baffled Maratha 
warrior by Fernandiz seems to express m every 
line Dr Tagore^s ‘‘Vam is this struggle^’^ 


‘‘Victory’’ 

But here S Fernandiz; has painted the other 
side of the picture— the triumph that must 
come to him wHo is not afraid of apparent 
failure The panel is garlanded with a rose 
border, for the warrior has attained his goal 
and stands at last upon the topmost step 
beneath the royal canopy Flowers drop from 
Heaven around him as they fell of old on the 
heroic Rama He leans upon the sword of 
justice— but his gaze is inward, and his ears are 
deaf to the plaudits of thousands Conscious 
of the energy that is in him and of a strength 
only increased by the sufferings he has endured, 
and surmounted, he exclaims in his heart* “Oh 
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worker of tke Universe ^ Let our newly awaken- 
ed powers cry out for unlimited fulfilment m 
leaf and flower and fruit 
14th Becemheiy 1920 

NOTE — The fo]h%mng memheis of the Sta-^f of 


the School of Ait aided the work materially — 
Messis Dhiivandhai , Fnndade^ Misti yy Agaskavy 
TaiikeVy Sardesai Chudeiai and Talavdekai The 
staff and students of the Reay Ai t Workshops ren^ 
dered ualuable assistance 


THE UNIVERvSITIES OF FRANCE 


I N India the universities, technological 
schools and research institutes of 
France have not acquired the celebrity 
they deserve on account of their intrinsic 
merit simply because the reports of these 
institutions of higher learning are hardly 
available in English American education- 
ists found exactly the same dilEculty stand- 
ing in the way of French cultuie becoming 
popular among the students and profes- 
sors of the United States Thanks to the 
combined efforts of the statesmen of 
France and America a literature has of late 
been growing up in English desciibing the 
facilities which are offered to foieigners 
by French educational institutions both 
industrial and professional as well as 
scientific and literary 

An institution known as College des 
Etats-Unis d' Amerique, which has its 
present headquarters at 10 rue de I’Elysee, 
Pans, was founded in 1916 It has pub- 
lished a senes of twenty pamphlets under 
the general title of Educational Resources 
in France, which are to be had of the Secre- 
tary, Mem Caroline B K Levy, only for 
the asking The series is likely to be use- 
ful chiefly to the post-graduate students of 
Indian universities, and necessarily also 
to the lecturers and professors Indeed 
these catalogues have been prepared by 
the College with an eye to meeting the 
requirements of “post-graduate studies” 
such as the graduates of American univei- 
sities used generally to seek in Germany 
previous to the war 

The pamphlets deal with the following 
branches of learning mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, engineering, medicine, phar- 
macy, philology, agriculture, commerce, 
fine arts, geology, botany, biology, anthro- 
38-3 


pology, law, sociology, philosophy, litera- 
ture, history, and geography Each pam- 
phlet indicates the advanced courses and 
opportunities in the science to which it is 
devoted 

Celebi ated specialists in each line have 
supervised the preparation of these cata- 
logues For instance, the one on engineer- 
ing IS due to Mons H Le Chatelier, Mem- 
ber of the Institut de France, that on bio- 
logy to Caullery, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Pans, that on chemistry to Pro- 
fessor Mouieu of College de France, editor 
of the Revue Scientidque, that on medicine 
to Ur Roux, director of the Institut Pas- 
teur, that on philology to A Meillet, the 
greatest living authority in the domain 
of Indo-European languages, and so forth 

The College des Etats-Ums Eads homes 
for students in Pans and the provinces in 
French families as paying guests, where 
they are likely to have the benefit of home- 
like surroundings and the opportunity 
to learn practical French Although in- 
stituted solely for Americans the College 
may be appealed to by anybody for in- 
formation and guidance Those who wish 
to be in direct touch with a purely French 
institution which addresses itself more or 
less to the same functions in regard to all 
foreign countries may communicate with 
the O&ce National des Universities et des 
Ecoles Francaises It is located at 96 
Boulevard Raspail, Pans, and has Mons 
Petit-Dutailles at the head The assistant 
director of the O&ce is Firmin Roz, who is 
a familiar figure in franco-foreign literature 
and IS always ready to satisfy inquines 
Persons seeking information may corres- 
pond with him in English if they cannot 
use French, 
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Foreigneis coming to Pans often avail 
themselves of the school maintained by the 
Alliance Fiancaise at 101 Boulevaid Ras- 
pail in Older tomastei the French language 
This institution is of special value to per- 
sons who desire an intimate knowledge 
of French literature, histoiy and civiliza- 
tion R Dupouey is director of this school 
There is a Renew conducted by the A7/r- 
ance, the contents of which aie bound to 
be of interest to students and professors 
in India who are already making use of 
French as a medium of scientific and other 
research, especially if they are contem- 
plating a visit to France 

the laboratories maintained by the 
colleges, institutes and hospitals of France 
offer great facilities for original iniestiga- 
tion to competent persons, no matter 
whether degree-holders or not G H 
Roger, dean of the faculty of medicine 
at the University of Pans, professoi E 
Gley of College de France, specialist m the 
physiology of internal secretions, Gabriel 
Bertrand, who is in charge of biological 
chemistry at lastiiut Pastern, Wein&tg, 
the chief bacteriologist at the same 
institution, L Roule, the pisciculturist 
at the Museum d’histoire naturelle, and 
others aie willing to offer suggestions, 
help and guidance to prospective research 
scholars from India in the different 
branches of medical and biological science 
The same openings may be espected by 
serious minded Indian scholars of every 
insitution of research in France The 
training is entirely giatis , laboratory 
fees are not high Details may be had on 
application One has only to write to the 
master with whom one wants to work 
The “language difficulty” should not 
scare away the student of science, philo- 
sophy, economics, technology, or politics 
because it is too vrell known that the 
language of advanced thought in Fiench 
IS even more akin to English than is 
FTindi to Marathi or to Bengali And of 
couise for at least quite a long period not 
every research scholar has to carry on 
long conversations nor is he called upon 
to make a speech. No M Sc orPh D 
of the Indian universities need there- 
foro weigh too seriously the considera- 


tion of the language before sailing for 
France 

For the convenience of students who 
wish to prosecute regular academic studies 
m Fiance with a view to the University 
degree the following information in 
English IS being furnished from a booklet 
published by the College des htats-Unis 

“How TO ENTER FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. 

A foieigii student who wishes to study 
at a French university must produce the 
following documents 

(a) Birth certificate, or legal equivalent 
visaed either by the French Consul resid- 
ing in the country whence the candidate 
comes, or by some acciedited repiesenta- 
tire of his country in Fiance This cer- 
tificate must be accompanied by an authen- 
tic translation made by a “tiaducteur- 
jure" in France oi by one of the authoiites 
whose visa is required 

(h) Carte d’ldentitc, obtainable free of 
charge at the Police Prefecture (Bureau des 
Etrangers, 1, lue de Lutece) 

(c) A diploma or certificate testifying 
to his previous studies I he Faculty may 
require that this diploma or certificate be 
visaed and translated as in the case of the 
birth certificate 

(d) Should a candidate wish to be en- 
rolled at the university he must produce, 
besides a and b, a diploma of the Pi ench 
haccalaureat, or foiling this, its equivalent. 

Matriculation 

A student who comes to the university 
merely for post-giaduate studies or scien- 
tific research, and does not aim at obtain- 
ing a State degree or diploma, must be 
“matriculated,” that is, must have his 
name entered in the register of one of the 
Faculties of the university In older to do 
this, he must produce documents a, b, c, as 
enumerated above, at the Secretary’s office 
of the said Faculty 

The application for matriculation must 
be made by the candidate in person, and 
not by proxy or by writing The applica- 
tion may be made at any time during the 
school year, but is valid only for the 
session during which it is made The 
•m«>+riPiiiof,r.n lo ^0 fraucs per aunum, 
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and must be accompanied by a library fee 
of 10 francs pei annum A student may, 
during the month following his matiicula- 
tion in a Faculty, become matriculated, 
free of chaige, in another Faculty, by pro- 
ducing a certificate testifying to his pre- 
vious matriculation Should more than a 
month have elapsed since he was matricul- 
ated, he may still avail himself of this 
opportunity, but he must then have special 
authoiisation from the Rector, 

Enrolment [Imciiption ) 

A foieign student who wishes to obtain 
a state or umveisity degree, must be not 
only matriculated, but also eniolled (m 
sent) as candidate for such a diploma oi 
degree 

In order to be enrolled, he must, m per- 
son and not by prosy or writing, pioduce 
documents a, h, and d, as enumeiated 
above, and piesent them at the Secretaiy’s 
Office of the Faculty in which he desiies to 
be enrolled The “insciiplion” is quaiteily 
and may be applied foi dm mg the hist 
half of each of the following months 
November, January, Maich, and May 
Application for the first emolmcnt must be 
made at the beginning of the school year 
Each quarteily enrolment entails a fee of 
30 fiancs, to which is added a library fee 
of2fr 50 

“Inscription” conveys the privilege of 
matriculation without further fee 

Should a student be obliged to inteirupt 
his quarterly enrolments, he must inquire 
at the Secietaiy’s Office of the Faculty 
concerned, as to the conditions reqtiiied to 
avoid the annulment of his previous “in- 
scriptions” and insure then validity A 
student enrolled in a Faculty may become 
enrolled in another Faculty under the same 
conditions as in the case of matriculation 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma, 
a fixed number of quarterly enrolments is 
required, which determines the minimum 
length of the course of studies required for 
the said degree or diploma 

Courses of Study 

The university offers to students 

(1) Public Courses, free to all who pre- 
sent themselves 

(2) Courses, Eectures and Practical Ex- 


ercises, Laboratories, Libraries, reserved 
foi students registered oi entered on the 
books 

(3) Colleges, Schools, Technical Schools, 
Special Courses, Reseaich Laboratories and 
Libraries to which students have access on 
payment of special fees 

Examination and Diplomas 
Universities maintained by the State 
confer State degrees and university degrees 
in all bi auches of study 

Student's Caid A student^s caid is 
piesented to each student who was matri- 
culated 01 has been duly enrolled This 
card should be biought to the lectures 
It IS valid only for the Session for which 
it IS issued It IS not transfer able 

Exemptions Foreign students may 
obtain exemption from the BaccalaUreat 
Examination 

Foreign diplomas officially recognised 
as qualifying a student for admission to 
aunuersity in his own country, are con- 
sidered equivalent to the Fiench bacca- 
lauieat 

In ccitain cases, exemption from the 
Baccalaureat may also be obtained ort 
presentation of foreign diplomas or certi- 
ficates, other than the foiegoing, oi on the 
result of a special examination held to as- 
certain the fitness of foreigners to enter 
upon higher studies in a particular branch 
of learning This examination takes place 
during the second fortnight of the months 
of October and May 

The student must present at this exami- 
nation the documents a and b mentioned 
above together with a request, written en- 
tirely in his own handwriting signed with 
his surname and Chiistam names, and a 
ceitificte of good conduct given by a repre- 
sentative of his own country, who is accre- 
dited in France 

The examination includes 
(1) A passage for translation into 
French of a text m the student’s native 
language ( Time allowed three hours 
the use of a dictionary is permitted) 

(2) The reading aloud of an easy 
Fiench text, a conversation on the subject- 
matter read, and questions on the history 
and civilisation of the candidate’s native 
country 
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Application for all esammations, in 
consideration of a candidate’s holding a 
foreign diploma or certificate, should be 
made to M le Recteur de I’Universite de 
and in the following form 
Monsieur le Recteur 
Je, soussigne 
oemeurant 

ai Thonneur de vous demander de vouloir 
bien m’accorder I’eqmvalence du haccalau- 
reat en vue de m'lnscnre a la Faculte de 
. {ou a T Ecole de ) d’el’Uni- 

versite de et d’j preparer 

Je joins a ma demande T original et la 
traduction de mon acte de naissance et de 
mon diploma de 

Vemllez agreer, Monsieur le Recteur, 
V expression de mes sentiments respectueux 
The application should be drawn up on 
a sheet of French stamped paper (1 fianc) 
and should be accompanied by the foreign 
diploma or certificate in consideiation of 
which the exemption is sought, together 
with the birth certificate of the applicant 
or an equivalent official document These 
two documents should be visaed and trans- 
lated, according to the rules laid down 
above 

Application and all documents should 
be delivered or addressed to the Secretaiy’s 
Office of the Faculty or School m which 
the student desires to be enrolled 

The same formalities must be observed 
when, in view of obtaining French di- 
plomas, the same exemptions aie sought 
in the case of foreign diplomas, for foreign 
degrees other than the baccalaureat 

Foreign students, duly enrolled by 
reason of an exemption, are subject, in 
general to the same rules of term-keeping, 
as French students 

Nevertheless, in ordei to allow foreign 
students to continue m France a course of 
studies begun* elsewhere, exemptions from 
term-keeping may be granted, which will 
take into account former studies Foreign 
students, who satisfy conditions by means 
of diplomas or certificates granted by the 
aniversities of their own country, may 
ibtain exemption from certain examina- 
tions, and also from term-keeping This 
dispensation is interpreted as the right of 
taking, at one and the same time, a cer- 


tain number of enrolments, in proportion 
to the duration and nature of the studies 
pursued by them m their own country 
Under conditions specified in the regula- 
tions relating to the various degrees for 
which students are entering, they may pass 
from one university to another, retaining 
the privilege of previous enrolments and 
of examinations passed They must apply 
for the transfer of their papers to the 
Secretary of their Faculty 

A student who fails in an examination 
cannot change universities except for a 
grave reason and with the authorisation 
of the Dean 

Certiicates ol Regular Attendance 
Certificates of Regular Attendance at 
the courses and lectures may be granted 
to those students who are duly matricul- 
ated, and have taken part in the work of 
the Faculty, 01 School for at least half a 
year These certificates enable foreign 
students to be accredited in their own 
university with the terms kept at the 
University of Pans 

Vacations and Holidays 
The long vacation includes the months 
of July, August, September and October 
The courses reopen the first week of 
November 

The Christmas vacation lasts a week 
The Easter vacation lasts a fortnight, 
beginning on Palm Sunday and ending on 
the second Monday after Easter ” 

For one reason or anothei, again, the 
scholars of India have failed to keep in 
touch with the achievements of French 
genius in contemporary civilisation In 
this regard also they might derive consi- 
derable benefit from reading or at least 
possessing for reference a volume on French 
culture edited by one hundred American 
professors representing all the different 
branches of modern knowledge This is 
entitled Science and Learning in France, 
[1917) and is to be had of Colonel J H 
Wigmore, the distinguished jurist, of 
North-western University, Chicago (Price 
one dollar) 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

Aiix soms American Express Co 
11 Rue Sctibe, Pans 
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The sumptuous get-up o the book at once arrests 
the attention 1 he decorative pattern on the binding, 
the beautiful letter press, the excellent coloured pic- 
tures, of which the book is full, depicting various types 
of Indian womanhood at its best — are all a treat to^ the 
eye The well-known Bombay firm of publishers has 
undertaken the production of this work in no niggardly 
spirit, and the enterprise must have cost it a lot of 
money Unlike the usual type of Indian human 
figures which one meets with in the pages of British 
periodicals and missionary journals, which seem to be 
purposely designed to create an impression that an 
Indian is little better than an aborigin, the portraits 
in Mr Dhurandhar’s gallery are all true to life, and 
deserve to be treasured for their own sake An album 
made up of these pictures alone would form a hand- 
some addition to an artist’s collection We had half a 
suspicion that the printed matter accompanying such 
an excellent senes of pictures so luxuriously displa3^ed 
would partake of the character of light gossip and take 
a distinctly subordinate place in the scheme of the 
whole production intended as a picturesque and fasci- 
nating drawingroom decoration But a glance through 
the first few pages was enough to dissipate the 
erroneous impiession After reading the whole book 
from covei to cover we are in a position to say, that 
it is one of the most remarkable portraitures of Indian 
life that has seen the light of day since the epocti- 
making work of Sister Nivedita, we mean The 
Weh of Indian Life While equally sympathetic 
in his outlook, the author of the book under review has 
a more balanced judgment, and he commands a beauti- 
ful style, scholarly, poetic and finely suggestive, which 
has a distinction and charm all its own, and by its 
literary grace enhances the pleasure felt by the reader 
at the author’s presentation of the outstanding features 
of the different types of Indian womanhood, full of 
insight and sympathy as it is The author has the 
artist’s eye and a fine cesthetic perception, and repre- 
sents in his person the best type of the cuitured 
Englishman whose bureaucratic training has not 
succeeded in killing the humaner instincts of his 
nature He is also somewhat of a philosopher, who 
has observed human nature, alien though it be in race 
and sex, to some purpose, and his excursions into the 
psychology of love and the sex-relation in its various 
aspects prove him to be a master of that wisdom 
which often lingers though knowledge may come in 
abundance Mr Otto Rothfeld knows life, and has 
experienced it, and possesses the supreme gift of 
expression It is easy to discovei from the pages of 
this book that the author has firsthand knowledge of 
the women of the Bombay presidency only — and it 
could not be expected that one man should have an 
intimate acquaintance with humanity in every part of 

Women of India By Otto Rothfeld, r r G s , i c s , 
author of ‘Indian Dust’, kc Illustrated by M V 
Dhurandhar Bombay, D B Taraporevala Sons & 
Co Printed in Great Britain Quarto, pp 222 


this vast continent — but his beautiful pen-picture of 
the Bengali lady, seen in Benares or perhaps at 
Delhi, or Simla, is one of the best of the senes The 
following chapter headings will give us a rough idea 
of the contents (i) As They Are, (2) Marriage in 
India, (3) The Hindu Woman in Marriage, (4) The 
Ladies of the Aristocracy, (5) The Middle Classes, (6) 
The Working and Aboriginal Classes, (7) The Dancing 
Girl, (8) Woman’s Dress, (9) The Moving Finger [20, 
the present day tendencies of the woman’s movement 
in India ] We shall now give some extracts from 
the book, leaving the reader to procure a copy of this 
patriotic publication, replete with a fascinating interest, 
and peruse the whole of it, and keep it as an abiding 
possession for the use of his family and friends 

“Their very aloofness, their seclusion, gives them 
half their charm and they know it Not for them, for 
instance the dismal methods of American Schools, 
where mixed classes and a common playground rub 
away all the attraction of the sexes and make their 
growing pupils dully kin like brother and sister In 
India women are so much more valued and attain 
half their power because they are only occasionally 
seen and seldom met It is the rarest flowers that are 
sought at the peril of life itself It is for the women 
who live veiled and separated that men crave, captives 
of passion at a first quick-taken glance A wife who 
IS not the familiar companion of every walk or game, 
who IS never seen through the long business hours— 
with what delight the husband, unjaded by the 
constant sight of women in street or office, seeks her at 
last in the inner apartments where she waits with 
smiles and flowers 

“For to all of them above all else, is contentment 
with their own womanhood, faith in religion, and the 
natural hope of love An unremitting devotion and 
an unfailing tenderness, that is the Indian woman’s 
service in the world , and it is her loving service that 
has given its best to the land India has had great 
preachers and great thinkers, it has had and has brave 
soldiers* But more than the men, more even than 
their best and bravest, it is the women who have 
deserved well of the country What they have won 
IS the respect with which all men behave to stranger 
women It is a rule of Indian manners that they 
should pass unnoticed and unremarked, even m the 
household of a friend, and, except perhaps among the 
lowest ruffians, there is none who would offend the 
modesty of a woman even by a gesture or an un- 
seemly recognition They can pass in the midst of 
crowds, as nurses pass m the most evil back-streets, 
without molestation or insult For the women of 
India have raised an ideal loft> and selfless, for all to 
behold and they have come near its attainment And 
with all Its self-sacrifice and abnegation, with all its 
unremitting service, the ideal is not inhuman nor is it 
alien to the nature of womankind It allows for 
weaknesses, it is kind to faults, and it aspires frankly to 
the joys of a fulfilment deserved by service Not 
without reason did the writers of old India liken the 
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perfect woman of their land to a lotus, in that she ‘is 
tender as a flower ’ ’’ 

‘They [the working castes] have no leisuie for 
the finer sensibilities, and, like the poor in all countries, 
must have an eye ever open to the needs of food and 
nutrition Without much education and with little 
capacity for refined emotion, it is not unnatural if there 
IS sometimes disunion and if they seldom attain the 
heights The husband in his cups may occasionally 
beat his wife, or may have to sit with bowed head be- 
fore the storm of her boisterous abuse Yet they com- 
pare favourably with similar clas^^es in other countries , 
and at the worst they shame the terrors of European 
slums, the brutarwife-kickers and procurers who lurk 
in the blind alleys of industrial life It is true indeed 
that the rapid growth of industrial labour in India also 
has adversely affected the marriages of that class and 
that only too often an unhappy union ends in elope- 
ment or prostitution Generally, however, it may be 
said that the Hindu husband even in this class seldom 
descends to the grossness and cruelty so often found in 
the lower quarters of European cities while the wife 
forms and maintains a higher standard of womanly 
conduct and devotion An easier toleration marks 
their conjugal relations and the Hindu character at its 
worst IS commonly free from the extremer modes of 
brutality ” 

“It is in the higher classes that the woman may 
have to pay for the pride of caste by her individual 
austerities Yet against the prohibition of widow re- 
marriage may be set the terrific wastage in Europe of 
chaste and unmarried Women It has not at least 
entailed upon Indian society that narrowing and 
unnatural education which Europe has seen itself 
forced to accept, with all its consequent evils, and 
which IS perhaps inevitable if chastity is to be required 
as their highest and sometimes their only virtue from 
women who are m every case condemned to a lengthy 
and, in a vast number of unhappy cases, to a life-long 
celebacy In India a woman is at least allowed to 
know and to be natural , for an early marriage gives 
her in her ripening maturity the fitting fulfilment of her 
womanhood And, even at the worst conjunction of 
destiny, the ideal of devotion crystallized in an un- 
broken widowhood 15, in itself, no ignoble aspiration 
Ihe unflinching veneration that a son gives to his 
Widowed mother is in India no small recompense for 
her sacrifice to a sacred duty Widowhood is recog- 
nised by all as a state — divinely imposed — of austerity 
and atonement But it has its own quiet rewards in 
the family home, with its sense of duty done, like a 
nun's or a Sister of Mercy’s It is harsh id those 
[lower] castes, which have merely adopted a custom, 
when the inspiring ideal is not felt living in then 
hearts, deep and intense And it is also harsh id those 
cases when the original thought has been warped by 
an exaggerated deduction or where punishment is too 
rigorously inflicted for illic t infringement of the rule 
At least m the case of the child-widow, betrothed 
indeed by a sacrament, but never really wedded, some 
speedy relaxation of the rule appears desirable ” 

“A deeper objection [absence of selection of one’s 
mate which courtship implies] to the Hindu system is 
one which has been seldom, it ever, expressed Eaeial- 
ly, the absence of that natural selection which expresses 
Itself in sexual desire cannot but be detrimental It is 
perhaps vain to expect a vigorous childhood to be 
born from unions m which healthy desire is replaced by 


the coldness of duty or by an instinct that has not been 
transfigured hy personal attraction and selection The 
difficulty IS inherent in a system which bases its selec- 
tion upon the supernatural [astrological predictions and 
caste coincidences] and rejects the natural call of spirit 
to spirit and sense to sense And yet it must be con- 
fessed, not without shame, that a careful selection by 
parents, if it could be trusted to be rational and 
disinterested, might be no more injurious than the 
restricted and illusory choice, too often made in ignor- 
ance, which so far seems to be the only substitute that 
civilisation has learnt topro\ide In general, it may 
be said that the Hindu rules of marriage are, in the 
ordinary sense of happiness, as conducive to the 
happiness of the spouses as the fast transforming 
systems of modern Europe, and that their happiness is 
less self centred and more altruistic Romantic love is, 
after all, most commonly, e\en in Europe, the short- 
lived flower of life m one sex and one class Marriage 
must everywhere be in practice limited and artificially 
restricted Economic conditions arc very ncai the 
base of most marriages and even in the richer classes 
must be a mam constituent of the bride’s decision 
Moreover, for the lasting purposes of marriage, alfec- 
tion is no bad substitute for love — affection and the 
sense of destined consecration It may at least be 
asserted that in general, among the upper castes of 
India, the mingled feeling of duty and devotion is as 
strong as, and perhaps more stable than, m the corres- 
ponding sections of English society In many places, 
however, and in many castes the soft bloom of com- 
panionship and emotion is bruised by the brutality of a 
first union with a partner before unknown ind unde- 
sired Nor can it be denied that the gnostic asceti- 
cism, to which Indian idealism has so often conde- 
scended, has killed, where it could, that joy in a free 
humanity which alone can invest marriage with the 
flaming beauty of love When the value of love is 
considered as an inspiration to art and chi\alry and, 
indeed, to every creative activity, then the loss, thus 
self-inflicted, will appear in all its gravity It may 
w^ell be that the deathly slumber of the arts in modern 
India is to no small extent due to spiritual conditions 
which exclude and condemn the love which is profane, 
and is therefore alive and immortal “ 

“Among Rajput women one finds certainl} the 
highest development of the individual with the greatest 
charm and the fullest humanity, and it is they, almost 
alone, who have achieved the heroic But to India as 
a whole the ordinary ideal of woman in her relation to 
social function is represented by the more reticent 
figure of the Brahman She is woman as in his Irfe 
the ordinary man would wish to (ind her, quiet, 
devoted, managing, and pious Nowhere is the 
Brahman w^oman so true to the t>pe presented in this 
ideal as in the Madras Presidcnc} and the Bombay 
Deccan And her whole life is one unceasing 

round of service, m which humanity is elevated by an 
ever-present sense of Divine Ordinance To the lowly 
in heart she feels — almost one might say she knows, 
so strongly does she feel— belongs the kingdom of 
heaven In service to find fulfilment, even happiness, 
that is her God-given mission bor charm and 

coquetry, for all the arts by which woman gladdens 
life and creates a liberal society, she has, if she had the 
inclination, no spare time or energy She ages early, 
spent by exhausting labour and the recurring burden 
of unregulated childbirth, unwarmed by joy, unlit by 
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passion But the bare life of poverty and unending 
labour is illumined by a spiritual exaltation With the 
performance of their service the million Saint Theresas 
of the Deccan are able to find within their hearts a 
satisfying happiness Like nuns> by an austere self- 
repression, they avert their eyes from humanity and 
the human purposes of life , and when they are forced 
to see, they persuade themselves to despise They live 
as it were in a spiritual cloister But even in this 
world they are not altogether without reward, though 
it comes late in life The love and devoted kindness 
of her sons, that is the one constant meed of service 
upon which the woman counts And there aie few 
things more impiessive than an Indian son’s look when 
he turns to his mother or the tone in which, even years 
after her death, he speaks of his childhood at her side 
And in old age when she in turn, with her husband, 
succeeds to the management of the large joint family 
household, she finds a peaceful joy in the ordering of 
their simple life and the caresses of her clustering 
grandchildren At the end, when death lays her to 
sleep at last, she dies in the hope of an untroubled 
peace, as one who has accomplished a lengthy 
service not without pain and effort 

"Such perhaps most truly are the women of India, 
as through a large continent the greatest number of its 
inhabitants would like to see them Not for this 
world, they might say, is the labour , not for love and 
enjoyment and greater power and finer emotions and 
self developement, the glories of nature do they thirst 
Of the fervours of youth and the vivid joys of mere 
active BEING, of the fine harmonies between soul 
and sense in expanding, self-perfecting human func- 
tions, of a humainty that should be self-sufficient, free 
in the face of the eternal universe and glad in the 
fight for mastery with obstructive matter, they have 
not even a conception To an Indian Antigone no 
chorus would sing of human power and magnitude 
Only the preacher would instruct in humility and ab- 
negation 

"The same ideal of service and privation is to be 
found no less m Bengal, sweetened however and 
softened like the more languid air There is some- 
thing hard, even cruel perhaps, in the and Deccan 
plain with its burning dry winds and its stony hill- 
sides, and its stern, thrifty, self-centred people Its 
asceticism is harsh and rough, the sour ferment, as it 
were, of crude souls in fear of a fierce Deity, looking 
by abnegation to secure the grace that alone can give 
salvation The spirit is that, almost, of a Hindu 
Calvinism, savagely abnegatroy A softer piety, as of 
some Italian nunnery among roses and olive trees 
over the blue sea, inspires the womanhood of Bengal 
The> have a devotion no less intense, their service and 
self-sacrifice is no smaller but they are also filled with 
the pity that assuages and the love that makes things 
sweeter To be kind and tender in a world which with 
all its evil and pain, is pervaded by a loving and mer- 
ciful Providence, such is the spirit in which they ren- 
der service The large houses of Bengal, embowered 
m trees, have a claustral peace as well as labour 
In general among the middle classes of Bengal, women 
practise a seclusion that is however, not too rigid It 
is a seclusion like that of classic Athens, not savagely 
jealous as it still is in many Rajput houses But with 
the renaissance that in the last fifty years has so 
greatly altered life in this great province, many have 
learnt to discard orthodoxy and with it the tradi- 


tional restrictions. At Benares, especially, many a 
Bengal lady can be seen walking openly to the 
temples and the sacred river Always she bears ^ 
perfect courtesy and a rounded balanced dignity Of 
the newer school, too rrtanjy perhaps have aspirations 
gleaned from the lighter English novels which they 
eagerly read— dreams foi whose passage the ivory 
gates of Hinduism were never meant to open But 

deep m the hearts of all— far deeper than such 
fashions— are the images Sita and of Sakuntala Some 
play tennis and ride, some there are who return from 
English schools and the smarter section of London 
society With the gossip of Ranelagh or the bridge club 
and a wider taste for amusement But there are none 
who discard the tenderness and soft devotion of their 
native womanhood Nowhere m India have there 
been so many marriages between English and Indian, 
nowhere have they been more successful The 
number of women really educated, appreciative of art 
and literature, a few even themselves poets and 
writers, is out of all comparison large , and the artistic 
rebirth in Bengal must to some extent have been shap- 
ed by the influence of women’s grace on the social 
world Without departing from the prescribed fields 
of service and abnegation, they take their part in every 
important movement — sometimes perhaps unwisely 
But at times they have brought untold benefit by their 
acts So a few years ago did the brave girl who by 
sacrifice of her own life slew [alas ’ if this were true] 
a great social evil— the purchase of men at the price 
of ruinous dowries It must at last be conceded that 
the women of Bengal, descendant from mixed races 
but long since truly Indian, have clothed the sacer 
dotal idea in vestment of soft and womanly grace ’’ 
Other types, the Nairs, for instance, receive high 
praise The Census report describes them as the most 
beautiful women in India, and ‘seldom in any 
country can there have been a w^omanhood that has 
received such universal eulpgy ’ The Marhatta lady 
IS ‘intelligent if quiet, winning though a trifle austere, 
grave and refined There is something in her always 
that IS virginal She goes through life as if un- 
conscious of evil or at least as one deliberately and 
finely passing by with eyes unnoticing ’ ‘The Rajput 
women of Kathiwad and Cutch deserve some special 
mention, both by their beauty and their exceptional 
cleverness Beautiful they are above all other women 
of India except only in Kashmir ’ 1 he high bred 

Mussalman lady receives the homage of the author 
along with the rest The Parsi woman, on the 
other hand, according to our author, has been ‘greeted 
by an amount of praise from European writers which 
though intelligible, is yet almost extravagant ’ They 
base their standards too largely on wealth, and have 
suffered from the excessive imitation of English habits, 
or what are considered to be such, and the enormous 
consumption of English novels The emotional values 
of sweet and disciplined womanhood are unknown 
to them and "alone of all the peoples of India among 
them the reproachful name of ‘old maid' may be used 
they have to suffer from the growing probability of a 
lifelong spinsterhood Only too many will have to 
face the final misfortune of a wasted and mfructuous 
life But the highest praise of the author is reserved 
for the women of the Nagar Brahman caste 'Very 
beautiful are the Nagar women’ ..‘‘the Nagar 
woman presents a picture that remains unforgotten 
One meets them so at times in Ahmedabad or Baroda, 
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m the houses of the highest officials, clever, well-read, 
well-bred, with perfect manners and astounding 
beauty, like some memoiy of the Italian Renaissance, 
taking no small part in the establishment of an 
urbane and liberal society, and like the doune of 
Boccacio they return to their homes to serve and 
cherish their husbands And of love they can 

repeat the whole gamut For a higher social 

life, with heightened enjoyments and a rational freedom, 
for self-development and \\ider interests, yet well within 
the limits that nature prescribes for woman, distinct 
from the far other limits set to man by his divergent 
functions, for a life that has something in it of Greece 
as well as the mam ideals of Hinduism, the Nagar 
woman, for all the illiberal asceticism of the 
Brahman tradition, may emphatically stand ” 

Truly does the author write of the aboriginal 
classes *'Civili7ation, if it comes to the Bhil from the 
East, brings with it child-marnage and Brahman law 
and caste degradation , if from the West, it brings the 
factory and the industrial slum Drunken and thrift- 
less, oppressed by customs which he cannot under- 
stand, he finds himself submerged m the lowest prole- 
tariat, exploited and despised Can civilization give 
anything to the Bhil better than what he has ? — ease 
and liberty 

The chapter on the dancing girl is m one sense one 
of the best m the whole book The author is well 
versed m the technique of the art, and describes it with 
a nice precision, and knows the distinctions between 
the northern and southern styles ( the Delhi school and 
the Tanjore school), and also points out certain defects, 
‘Vhich could be removable if the players and public 
had a finer sense of artistic purpose The women 
themselves are too often of little education, illiterate, 
with their tastes uncultivated A good voice and some 
natural grace, with training only m technique, may 
make a pleasing enough dancer but cannot produce 
an artist For any excellent attainment a higher cul- 
tivation IS required But worst of all by far is that 
lack of artistic sensibility, general in modern India, 
which IS satisfied by the tricks of virtuosity and has no 
recognition of sincerity and deeper beauty ” The 
author puts in a vigorous plea for the preservation of 
the Southern school of dancing Even those who are 
disposed to disagree from the author would like to 
know what he has to say on the subject, and we make 
no apology for the following long quotation 
dancing remains the most living and developed of all 
existing Indian arts In the Peninsulai school above 
all, India has a possession of very real merit, on which 
no appreciation or encouragemert can be thrown away 
It is something of which the country can well be proud, 
almost the only thing left, perhaps, in the general 
death-like slumber of all imaginative work, which 
still has a true emotional response and value It 
sends its call to a people’s soul , it is alive and 
forceful 

“All the more tragic is it, a very tragedy of 
irony, that the dance-^the one really Indian art that 
remains — has been, by some curious perversion of 
reasoning, made the special object of attack by an 
advanced and reforming section of Indian publicists 
They have chosen to do so on the score of morality — 
not that thy allege the songs and dances to be 
immoral, if such these could be, but that they say the 
dancers are Of the dancers themselves no such 
allegation could, even by the wildest imagination, 


possibly be made The songs are pure beside the 
ordinaiy verses of a comic opera, not to mention a 
music-hall in the capital of European Civilization, 
Pans The dancing is graceful and decorous, care- 
fully draped and restrained But the danceis, it is 
true, do not as a rule preserve that strict code of 
chastity which is exacted fiom the marrying woman 
How the stringency oi laxity of observance of this 
code by a performer can possibly affect the emotional 
and even national value of her ait and performance 
has not been and cannot be explained Art cannot 
be smirched by the sins of its followers the Haws 
m the crystal goblet do not hurt the flavour of the 
wine 

“Modern opponents of dancing, however, ha\e 
already done much to degrade the profession and are 
gradually forcing girls, who would formerly have 
earned a decent competence with independence and 
an artists’ pride, into a shameful traffic from very 
want Da) by day the number of those women is 
growing less who alone preber\e the memory of a 
fine Indian Art 

“ The theatre and music, painting and poetry, 
by their stimulation purge the soul of those emotions 
which, unrelieved, would sour and make ill the spirit 
In a state where man is bound hand and foot to a 
mechanical routine of wage-earning, he must seek 
through the excitement of his imagination that 
explosion of emotion followed by quiescence, by which 
the fermenting activities of his mind and body can 
alone find their needed relief Among the agents that 
rouse this excitement and m turn satisfy it arc to be 
ranked high the rhythm and music of the dance, 
with the spectacle of graceful limbs and pretty faces, 
of dresses such as are seen in dreams and jewelry 
rich beyond phantasy Every man at some time in 
his life has woven his fairy tales of hope, and there is 
none so dull but has pictured a goddess to his fancy 
Now the woman who toils in his house and shares his 
interests may be ever so tenderly loved and cared for 
but she IS his own helpmate, of his own sturdy flesh 
and blood Hardly— except perhaps for a space in 
the first blossoming of new love— can he clothe her 
familiar being with the robes and colours of his 
dreaming fancies But in the trained actress with her 
artful graces and her aloofness, he sees one who 
responds to those secret aspirations, and gi\es them 
room to expand and calms and soothes them, till at 
last, the spectacle ended, and his mind reposed, he 
returns to his home in peace for the further routine of 
workaday existence 

“ When existence is narrowed to routine and 
one day is like another, then indeed the soul must 
sometimes soar to an illusion of wild wind-driven liber- 
ty Man has to guide his plough in the furrow^ , but 
not to look to the sky and its currents at the turning ’ 
— better death at once than such weariness And it 
IS the finer creative spirits, the men that think 
and produce, who are quickest crushed by the un- 
broken rule of abstinence In India the general tone 
IS brown, the light gre) -brown of dusty plains and 
villages of sunbaked mud The ritual of today is 
that of yesterday, and will be that of tomorrow The 
same prayers, the same labours, the same plain food, 
the same simple house and furnshings Simplicity, 
abstinence, repression, the rejection of all that is su- 
perfluous, these are the notes of ordmaiy life It 
produces on the whole a contented resignation, this 
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life with its austere simplicities and its overhanging 
haze of asceticism But even then there are times 
when the self will out and the lulled nerves begin to 
stir and tingle and stab with a bitter pain There is 
no social life as in France and upperclass England, 
where ladies of wit and reading, graceful, well-dressed, 
trained to charm and please, quicken the minds and 
respond to the sympathies of a wider circle, while at 
the same time imposing a fine code of manners and a 
tactful moderation The wife devoted and affection- 
ate as she is, must usually be first the hotise-wiie, 
busied with a narrow routine, limited in experience, 
bounded by babies and the day’s dinner In most 
cases she is illiterate and she has few of the accom- 
plishments which amuse and distract They [the 

gmiila, corresponding to the hetaiia of Athens] dress 
well and modestly, they know the arts of pleasing, and 
their success is m the mam due to the contrast by 
which they transcend the ordinary woman and to the 
illusions they can give They do not, therefore, merely 
fulfil a need but also represent an ideal Even apart 
from their art and its high imaginative value, as al- 
most the only living art in India, they respond in a 
larger sense to a real need of society To stifle a 
class of women, living their own lives in independence, 
graceful, accomplished, often clever, to degrade them, 
to make them outcasts and force them into shame- 
ful byways, is not merely to sin against charity, it is 
also a blunder against life 

“The existence of such a class, regarded in the 
light of ultimate truths, may fall far short of the perfect 
state But the remedy m any country lies not in their 
repression and degradation, the most disastrous of all 
attempts It lies in the freedom and education of the 
married woman When the married woman also is 
freed from the oppression of narrow codes and the dull 
monotony of housework, when she too is able to be 
accomplished and graceful, witty and artistic, free to 
choose as she pleases and to be true to her nature, 
then no doubt the professional beauty must by the 
mere weight of facts become extinct But what na- 
tion, what society, will risk the experiment ? And what 
conditions can make it possible ^ This at least is clear 
that where a rigid matrimonial system supported by all 
the sanctions of religion and inspired by a tradition 
of asceticism, is fast entrenched and fortified, where 
woman is limited and narrowed to the duties of a 
housekeeper or a mother, there the fulfilment of the 
deeper cravings of human emotion and the satisfaction 
of artistic sensibilities will depend upon a class that 
has m it much which is not ignoble ” 

Regarding woman’s dress the author says in one 
place “Their garments drape them in soft flowing 
lines falling in downward folds over the rounded con- 
tours of the body — draperies full of grace and rest- 
ful In Europe women still adhere to a deformity 
brought in by German barbarism in the dark ages 
With curious appliances, they distort and misshape 
the middle of their bodies from quite early childhood 
till — the negation of all beauty — in place of a natural 
human figure appear two disjunct parts joined, as it 
were, mechanically by a tightened horizontal band “ 
Elsewhere the author says, “Indian dress on the other 
hand has this in common with classic style, that it is 
simple in form and harmonious It exacts no Astortions 
or deformities It veils the body but does not misrepre- 
sent It Still less does it attempt to substitute a fictitious 
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natural line But while the Indian mind like the class- 
ic Mediterranean peoples approves a natural simpli- 
city of design unlike the other; it delights in a pro- 
fusion of extraneous ornament ” The only exception in 
the author’s opinion is the Moghul trousers which sit 
tight like gloves from the ankle to the knee which are 
ugly and repellent “It would be diflicult, even after 
a long reflection, to design a style of dress so unbecom- 
ing to a woman’s gait and figuie, so crudely frank, so 
hideously unsuggestive ” “Shoes are not in general 
worn, The natural result is that the foot retains 

a beauty which can never be expected when it is 
cramped by constant pressure in the higher classes 
or among the womanhood whom caste preserves in a 
moderate seclusion, the foot is small, well-curved, and 
light It is a thing of infinite fascination, tinted per- 
haps with the henna’s pink, almost like a flower ” 

“ There is no question that the niceties of per- 
sonal cleanliness are followed in all ranks with a fine 
devotion which can be equalled only in the upper class 
of Europe In some points they may put even those 
to shame the body is cleansed with water and 

made smooth like bronze with orpiment and tinged with 
henna and perfumed with the essence of flowers, till 
It is a mirror of purity, worthy of adornment and 
respect ” 

“ The worth of a nation’s womanhood can 
best be estimated by the completeness with which they 
fulfil the inspirations of love and its devotion And 
judged by this standaid, the higher types in India 
need fear no comparison Whenever race and be- 
lief have combined to resist the mere negatives of asce- 
tic teaching, there is a rich literature of love, there is a 
mastery of rapture, and with it the constant service of 
undying devotion ” 

“But it must be said that in no class does mater- 
nal affection arouse, as it should, that persistent and 
laborious effort to tend and educate, which is its 
worthy criterion The Indian mother is lavish with 
her caresses and endearments, as in other moods she 
may fly into fits of uncontrolled anger But, except 
for the lengthy period of nursing, sometimes three and 
ordinarily two years, to which she is willing to devote 
herself, she shows only too little of that continuous and 
intelligent caie which is expected from a mother 
Largely no doubt this is due to ignorance She has 
not— one might with justice say she is not allowed to 
have — the knowledge which is needed to be a good 
mother She is unaware of the most elementary re- 
quirements of sanitation and health Worse still, she 
has not been trained to know the importance of 
compelling good habits and regular discipline m early 
childhood ” There are few thoughtful and impartial 
Indians who would dispute the above 

The following contrasted pictures will at once be 
admitted as true on the Indian side by every Indian 
Whether it is true on the European side also it is for 
Europeans to judge But this must be said, that to 
hardly any Indian, will the European picture stand 
the ghost of a chance of being accepted in preference 
to the Indian But let the author speak for himself 

“Again though she is usually an affectionate, she 
IS not often an inspiring mother She is probably at 
her best as she sees her children fed with the food she 
has cooked herself, giving to each the titbits that she 
can, looking lovingly to their comforts, herself waiting 
till all are done before she sits down to her own meal 
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This IS the memory that lingers most in the Indian’s 
mind as the man grows older and leans on retrospect 
To most European children the remembrance that is 
dearest is that of his mother stooping over his cot to 
kiss him goodnight, radiant in beauty, clad in silks and 
laces, with the gleams of white shoulders and precious 
stones to set off the soft curves of her dear face, before 
she leaves for a dinner, a theatre, or a ball He is 
proud of her looks, so transformed, and of her charm, 
proud that he belongs to a being so splendid and so 
wonderful But to the Indian the picture that recurs 
IS of ungrudging kindly service Certain it is that 
the Indian son, as he grows up, forbears ever to judge 
his mother ” 

'Tt is m the quality of social charm that the Indian 
woman is most lacking For the man she loves she 
can command every grace She can be coaxing, 
caressing, kind, gentle, tender, submissive, all in one 
Even to a stranger, alone m her family as guest or 
dependent, she shows herself solicitious and kindly, 
with a pleasing quiet charm that comes from the 
heart But she has not the habit of social entertain- 
ment or that special training, so much a matter of 
quickened intelligence, which is required to set 
general acquaintances at ease or to lead a conversation 
which should be at once comprehensive and light She 
has no general coquetry and is often without that 
ease of manner and unconstrained grace of movement 
in a crowded room, which can hardly be acquired 
otherwise than by the habitual usage of good society 
Society, it must be said, and social converse, had in 
India ceased to exist some fifteen hundred years ago 
It does not happen that a company of men and 
women meet on easy terms for entertainment with 
the pleasures of light and familiar conversation, not 
learned, never, please heaven, didactic or instructive, 
but clever, witty, illumined iDy intuitions and swift 
generalizations, light of touch, and near to laughter 
Nor IS anything known of that innocent coquetry of 
well-bred womanhood, which seeks no particular 
stimulations but appeals for a general admiration, 
impersonally given to that fine spirited, finely 
attractive being who is the last word m luxury and 
taste and womanly moderation ” 

"Only a century ago when the greatest of German 
thinkers, Hegel, wrote his ‘Philosophy of History' he 
could with no little truth say that "Indian culture had 
not attained to a recognition of freedom and inner 
morality” and could assert that in the Indian soul 
'there was bound up an irrational imagination which 
attaches the moral value and character of men to an 
infinity of outward actions as empty in point of intell- 
ect as of feeling, and sets aside all respect for the 
welfare of men and even makes a duty of the cruellest 
and severest contravention of it ’ Women of course 
in all countries are far more conservative than men 
and are more readily content to sink the needs of 
personality in a general level of unruffled action Yet 
even among the women of India a new spirit of libera- 
tion from external limitations is becoming visible and 
an aspiration to an excellence that shall be from 
within In spite of caste distinctions, in spite of the 
forced rigidity of the marriage system, in spite of all 
the mental unrest and error of the educated and the 
practical inertia of the unread, m spite of all this and 
much more, it would now be far from true to say of 
them as a whole, that they are unconscious of inward 
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freedom and inward law or are blind to the needs of 
human welfare in the conditions of human life 

' But this inner freedom and external amplitude 
need not be sought and will not be gained m the imi- 
tation of foreign manners and customs Such imita- 
tion can never be anything but unnatural and inhar- 
monious , and the castes which have tried it have not 
succeeded m avoiding evil consequences A better 
way is to revert to the ancient ideals which still inspire 
all that is good m later practice Dark ages of ignor- 
ance have pruned and pinched the older, freer spirit, 
by superstitions and absurd asceticisms and misinter- 
preted authorities Yet in the older, nobler days, 
the Indian women had a life larger by far and more 
rich in fulfilment To regain this, which after all is 
still a living ideal, and to ennoble and enlarge it 
further through that Greek thought—that inspiring 
humanity and breath ot happiness— which is the life 
giving element of European science and civilisation, 
that were indeed an end worthy of a fine tradition 
To cut away from the bonds of fears and artificialities 
and non-human hopes and terrors and seek only 
to he, wholly and fully, in the harmony of nature and 
function and sane development, preserving the eternal 
virtues of womanhood, and finely conscious of a proud 
tradition— by some such purpose surely might it be 
possible to secure safe continuity and social health 
while attaining a progressive and extended activity 
that should not be alien or disco idant But the timi- 
dities of crude asceticism must first be overcome A 
generation must arise which can comprehend that self- 
control is not asceticism, far from it, but is found only 
when a free soul, governing itself by its own laws, 
seeks its own satisfaction and the development of all 
its functions in its free activities 

"Most cruel and least defensible is the prejudice, 
common in all classes except the highest and not 
unknown even there, against the enjoyment of litera- 
ture and art Music is discountenanced, pictures are 
never seen, even reading and writing is thought un- 
womanly . It should be plain how great is the 
national loss wrought by this empty deprivation Of 
all the European countries, it is m France that women 
have most nearly attained that final excellence which 
both accords with the true tradition of Western life and 
is not out of harmony with their nature And fur- 
ther, Greek thought and an unbroken Roman tradition 
have kept alive in France the ideal of a temperate and 
steady fruition of a world that is made for mankind 
In India conditions are different and there is no tra- 
dition of mixed society with an easy untrammelled 
exchange of ideas \ et even within the limits of the 
family, it might be thought, the added enjo} ment and 
the larger and finer interests that would be gained by 
some such acquaintance with books and music and 
paintings, and the nobler emotions thus w'on, should 
seem desirable to all who can think at all 

In spite of all obstacles, due partly to the decay of 
older customs, partly also to imported confusions, it 
may be hoped that before long it will be admitted that 
every girl must be taught to read and write And one 
may even hope that a higher education will ensue 
which, without slurring over a woman’s earlier pre- 
cocity and special talents, without ignoring her specific 
duties as wife and mother, without forgetting the 
peculiar needs and excellences of her mind and^ body, 
will in addition make her more liberal, better .instruct- 
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ed, a worthier companion and a nobler inspiration In 
India happily a girl is already allowed to know the 
facts of life and hei emotions, are at least natural 
But such an education as one foresees wmid teach her 
to know more clearly and with scientific truth how to 
be at once a pleasing and happy wife and a good 
mother She, and through her the children whom she 
trains, would learn the evils of premature and too con- 
stantly recurring child-birth and how to avoid them 
easily She would know also how to protect her family 
from uncleanly surroundings and unwholesome habits 
She would not unlearn but rather be taught even 


better the necessary arts of cooking and of sewing, 
the latter now in many cases almost unknown But in 
addition she would also learn to appreciate the beauties 
of language and of craftsmanship, to hear and under- 
stand great poetry, and to ieel her whole being thrill 
to a more glorious harmony in lesponse to the call of 
the fine aits She would still — like the Nair ladies of 
whom old Duaite Barbosa wrote-“‘hold it a great 
honour to please men Yet she would please not 
meiely by her passion and purity and service, but, 
keeping these, would also cicate a higher attraction of 
the spirit ” 


THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATE IN SURRA’S 

POLITICAL THEORY 


Section 10 


State Housekeeping. 


(a) The Financial Giadafion of Powen 

In Sukra-niti states are conceived as 
belonging to diffeient grades accoiding to 
the amount of public revenues The finan- 
cial basis of Sukra’s classification of the 
“powers” points once more to the import- 
ance that he attaches to the economic 
foundation of the states The unit of cur- 
rency, as usual, is the silver karsa( 80 ratis, 
f of a tola, e g , of the modern rupee) 
The lowest rung in the hierarchy is repre- 
sented by the state whose income ranges 
from 100,000 to 300,000 karsas The 
ruler of such a state is known as samanta 
(I, 365-367) 

The following schedule gives Sukra’s 
idea of the powers, first class, second class 
and so forth, in terms of the “sinews of 
war” 


Designation of the Annual Revenues in 

State Karsa 


1 Samanta 

2 Mandalika 

3 Raj an 

4 Maharaja 

5 Svaraj 

6 Samraj 

7 Yiraj 

8 Sarva- 
bhauma 


100.000 to 

300.000 „ 

1,000,000 „ 

2,000,000 „ 

6,000,000 „ 

10 , 000,000 „ 

100 , 000,000 „ 

500,000,000 


300,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
100,000,000 
500,000,000 

and beyond 
(1,368-374 ) 


This last designation is further described 
as being the title of a ruler “to whom the 
earth with its seven islands is ever bound ” 
The sari ahhauma IS thus the hwangti of 
Chinese tradition and dominus omnium of 
medieval European political theory 
( b) The Budget 

The financial administration of each 
state, no matter what be its rank in the 
estimation of the w'orld is in Sukra’s 
arrangement, given over to two depart- 
ments The one is presided over by the 
sumantra (finance minister) and the other 
by the amatya (the minister of revenues or 
realizations) (II, 160 — 155, 168 — 173) 

The function of the sumantra is to 
prepare the budget The balance sheet 
indicating the assets and liabilities is 
framed by him All information in regard 
to the amount of commodities laid by, the 
amount of debts, the total expenditure, 
and the surplus in both movables and 
immovables is furnished by his office (II, 
204—206) The amatya, on the other hand, 
is responsible exclusively for the realiza- 
tion of revenues He is in charge of the 
incomes, receipts and collection He is to 
know each source of income and 
the amount realized under each head 
(207-214) 

Nine sources of revenue are enumerated 
by way of illustration These are , (1) 
hhaga (rent or tax from land), (2) sulka 
(duties on commerce), (3) danda (fines, 
realized by the state through its penal 
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authority), (4) aknstapachja (i e , what 
IS leceived without cultivation or effoit, 
e g , nature’s contribution), (5) aranya 
(foiest produce), (6) akara (mineral 
wealth), (7) mdbi (deposited with the 
state as banker by citizens), (8) asvamika 
(unowned property, which escheats to the 
state), (9) taskarahrita (gotten back from 
thieves) The sources of income, as suggest- 
ed by Sukra, will be discussed separately 
in a subsequent section Heie we are 
concerned only with the functions of the 
collectoi-geneial’s office 

It may be pointed out that in its land 
revenue division, this buieau of public 
income is expected to know how many 
cities, villages and forests aie there, the 
amount of land cultivated, and the area of 
cultivable or othei land not under tillage 
The state, of couise, is interested principal- 
ly in the revenue, liut it must have on 
record the names of the persons who 
receive the rent (i e , the middlemen, the 
revenue-“farmers”) as well as of the 
actual cultivators, the proprietors or 
tenants who enjoy the remainder after 
paying oft the rent The amatya’s bureau 
is necessarily the office for all statistical 
inquiries and cadastial survey investiga- 
tions. 

(c) Items of Dishw sements 
The analysis of “public” consumption by 
Sukra might to a considerable extent be 
descnbed as typical of the conditions of 
medieval European states Under the 
feudal system, as Adam Smith explains it, 
warfare was not an expensive job, the 
administration of justice instead of being 
a charge upon the government’s resources 
was a source of revenue, and three days’ 
service before the harvest and three days’ 
service after it on the part of the people 
was enough to maintain bridges, high- 
ways and other public works, but it would 
be misundei standing the scope of the 
Sukia state if we were to regard it as in 
any way identical with the minimum- 
functioned states of theoiy oi history 
The functions of the state, as Sukia con- 
ceives it, are manifold ( 1, 145, 146, 149 ) 
His IS a Knltur-staat which in addition to 
its numerous social and economic functions 


IS to “encourage with stipends and 
honorariums all those peisons who aie 
high in the arts and sciences” and also 
take “such steps as may advance the 
arts and sciences” ( I, 740—741, II, 
246—250 ) Foi ceitam purposes, there- 
foie, the developmental functions which 
Leroy-Beaulieu in his Traite de la science 
des finances considers to be a chief factoi 
in the increase of public expendituies in 
modern times are also to be recognized in 
the house-keeping of the Sukra state as 
lesponsible for the large levenues it 
demands of the amatya 

We need not, however, depend on a con- 
jectuie as to the amount of appiopiiations 
which Sukra-mti treats as necessaiy for 
the state’s wants Sukra himself furnishes 
us with two consumption schedules 

The fiist schedule gives us certain pro- 
portions of the different items of disbuise- 
ment with refeience to the total le venues 
The unit is taken to be the samanta state 
with its 100,000 karsa income pei year 
The SIX mam divisions are given below — 

1 Gramapa oi village 

officer (i e rural 

establishment) 

2 Army 

3 Charity 

4 Entertainment of 

the people 
5, Officers 
6 Civil List 

These six items make only i-fths or 1 of 
the income The balance is to be deposited 
in the treasury for the future contingen- 
cies Half the revenues are thus recom- 
mended to be hoarded ( I, 631—636) 

It IS to be observed that items 3 and 
4 lefer to the development of the people’s 
welfare in diverse ways Together they 
constitute I’^th of the income, i e , are 
equivalent to the charges of local govern- 
ment Speaking ftom anothei angle, the 
developmental functions are to absoib as 
much of the public revenues as the civil 
list and the bureaucracy combined The 
enoimous military expenses cannot escape 
anyone’s notice The war-office is to 
consume one-fourth of the total receipts, 
which IS actually half of the scheduled ap* 


-j’-^th of the income 

i\th „ 

tV 1) 

5*1 II 
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piopriations In other woids, expenses 
on the army alone aie equal to all the 
other five items of state expendituie put 
together 

The propoitions suggested here aie, 
howeYei, different from the figuies given 
by Sukra in anothei connection There he 
gives details as to the militaiy and civil es- 
tablishment of the 100,000 I arsa slate 
We are told that it should have 100 men 
in leserve, 300 infantry with guns, 60 
cavahy, 3 chariots, 2 cannons, 10 camels, 
2 elephants, 16 bulls, 6 cleiks and 3 coun- 
cillois (IV, YU, 47—52) The expenses of 
a state thus constituted are to be as 


follows 




Expenses 

Items per m on th 

m karsa 

Expenses 
per year 
m karsa 

1 

Peisonal wants. 




enjoyments, 
chanties, etc 

1,500 

18,000 

2 

6 clerks 

100 

1,200 

3 

3 councillors 

300 

3,600 

4 

Wife and children 

300 

3,600 

5 

Men of letters, etc 

200 

2,400 

6 

Horse and foot 

4,000 

48,000 

7 

Elephants, camels, 
bulls and fiiearms 

400 

4,800 

8 

Savings 

1,500 

18,000 


(IV, YU, 53-58) 


According to this schedule a little under 
-J-th of the income is recommended for pub- 
lic hoarding and about is the appropri- 
ation foi “preparedness,” \Yhile the cul- 
tural and educational actiYities account 
for only jVth of the disbursements 
(dj P? inciphiy of Public Expenditui e 
From the two schedules we can easily 
deduce Sukra’s principles of public expen- 
diture These haxe, moreoYer, been expli- 
citly stated by himself The fundamental 
items of the state consumption are three- 
fold (1) the army, (2) the rastra, le, 
the land and the people, and (3) saciifices 
(IV, 11 , 3—6) It is declared, although with 
considerable hyperbole, that if kosa 
( treasure ) be dexoted to a fourth object, 
e g , to self-enjoyment, wife and children, 
the result can only be hell in the life after 
death ( 7—8 ) The implication, of course, 
is that the ciyiI list should'be as small as 


possible Here also as in the schedules we 
must obserYe that the promotion of the 
people’s cultural and other interests is 
definitely provided for in the second and 
third items 

The most important item here as else- 
where IS the army In the first schedule 
the cost of preparation for war is 25 per 
cent of the total revenues, and in the se- 
cond it is recommended to be as high as 50 
pel cent, and naturally so It is un- 
necessary to delve into the figures of the 
Statesman’s Yeai Book for any year pre- 
vious to the Great War (1914-1918) or 
since to examine as to how far Sukra’s 
proportions approximate the military and 
naval budgets of the war lords of contem- 
porary Europe, America and Japan For, 
this medieval Hindu financier is quite 
modem m concluding, like the American 
militarist, Stockton, in his Peace Insurance^ 
that military preparedness is not only a 
bulwark against foreign aggression but 
also the best “insurance” against defeat 
And, a nation that is insured against 
defeat is really insured against war The 
burden of preparedness is, therefore, not 
a burden at all in the long run hay, 
it is conducive to national growth and 
prosperity The army is “the root of trea- 
sure,” says Sukia It is because of the 
army that the kosa and the rastra prosper. 
It IS also the army that leads to the 
annihilation of the enemy (IV, ii, 28 — 29) 
Expenditure on the army is, therefore, 
“productive” in every sense (IV, vii, 8 — 16) 

“Daily preparation for war” being, 
again, a postulate of Sukra-niti (I, 641, 
652) we can realize the importance attach- 
ed to' state hoarding as one of its maxims 
of public expenditure We have noticed 
that Sukra in one instance recommends 
50 per cent of the revenues to be deposit- 
ed in the treasury as regular surplus, and 
in another instance he recommends about 
J th or 16 J per cent foi the same purpose 
As a general principle he throws out the 
suggestion, again, that the reserve should 
always be large enough to “maintain the 
aimy and the people foi twenty years with- 
out fines, land revenues and duties” (IV, 
11 , 25 — 2T) Students of Prussian finance are 
aware that this theory of mti philosophy 
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m regaid to a ‘wai-cliest” was a domi- 
nant idea with Fiedeiick the Gxcat and 
all his snccessois down to the last of the 
Hohenzolleins Nay, although condemned 
by English and French economists of to- 
day, Sukia’s principle of hoarding was 
universally piactised m classical and me- 
dieval Europe until so late as lieniy YIII 
of England and Henry IV of Fiance And 
sofaraspuie theoiy is conceined, Sukia 
is in good company not only with the Gei- 
man finance-scientists of the present geneia- 
tion but also withBodin(1530— 1596)1^110 
in the chapter on finance in his Les six 
livers de la republiqiie (VI, ii) lecoiiimended 
a “reseive” of fonds atix Bnances especially 
in the form of munitions, arms and othei 
implements of wai A system of finance 
is not necessaiily primitive or distinctive 
ly “Oriental” simply because it piovides 
for a reseive fund “against the lamy day ” 

In regard to this hoarding, Suhra ad- 
vises the statesmen to lay by not only 
grains of approved qualities (IV,n, 50—59], 
but also medicinal heibs, minerals, timber, 
fodder, arms, weapons, gunpowdei, vessels 
and clothings (60-63) It has been point- 
ed out also in another connection that the 
tools and impliments for the use of artists 
and craftsmen should be preserved by the 
state (lY, IV, 85—87) 

( e) The Revenues 

In examining the sources of government 
income enumerated in Svkra-mti, it would 
not be proper to have before us the stand- 
ard of scientific classifications attempted bv 
Eau, Leroy-Beaulieu, Bastable, or Plehn 
Noi are we to expect in it the logical ana- 
lysis of public revenues by Adam Smith 
(1776) which in its twofold division as 
income fiom government property, 
whether in stocks, i e , capital oi m land 
and income from the compulsory charges 
on the people’s revenues continues to serve 
as the theoretical basis of contemporary 
British finance, classified as it is into the 
economic or quasi-pnvate, i e , non-tax re- 
venues and those derived from taxation 

A faiiei point d'appm for comparison 
would be that furnished by the French 
political philosopher of the sixteenth 
century, Jean Bodm The nerfs de la 


icpuhliqne aie, accoidmg to him, deiivcd 
from ocveii souices ThciC aie ( 1 ) lauded 
clomam which is consideied to be le pins 
hoiAittt and le plus sin , (2 \ conc[uests iiom 
enemies, ( 3 ) gifts fiom faeacls, (4) pen- 
sions, liibutes fiom subjecl peoples, (5) 
public tiallic, 1C, government commerce, 
( 6 ) customs duties, and (7 1 taxes, which, 
Iiowevei, aie to be lev lecl 011 I 3 . tiudei coii 
diLions of necessitc mgciiic It will be 
noticed that items 2, 3, and 4, although 
casual souices of income even to a modern 
state, do not ligitie at all 111 any scheme 
of civilised finance at the present day 
Noi can public iiaTic be leg aided as 
having been an mipoitant source since the 
beginning of the mneteenlli centuiy, 
although as “piofits” of tiacle and “mtei 
est” on loan, it ceitaml) figuies 111 Adam 
Smith’s Class [, and as such may still be 
counted among the “economic” or non- 
tax levenues of a modem government In 
regard to 1 and 7, modem financial 
theory, especially m England, Fi aiice and 
the United States, is the exact opposite 
of Bodin’s position , foi the “domain” is 
viitually ml or m any evexit at a discount 
in the modern woild except in German 
theory and piactice, the most impoitant 
source of public 1 C YCiitie eveivwhcie being 
taxation Bodm’s sixth item is, hovvcvxi, 
valid still , but, he himself did not under- 
stand that customs duties aie iil innately 
paid by the home consumeis, le, arc 
“mdiiect” taxes We shall see that 
although Sukia does not exhibit the 
logical keenness of the modems in the 
matter of classification, his svstem is 
more akin to that of the present theorists 
than to that of the French sociologist who 
wrote on the eve of the “modern” epoch 
In connection with the a maty o' s 
( revenue minister’s ) office, we noticed 
that nine sources of government income 
are enumeiated by Sukra ( II, 2i)7-214 ) 
Of these souices four, viz, natuie’s gifts, 
deposits, unclaimed piopeity, and goods 
realized fiom thieves, although they must 
figuic in the balance sheet oi a budget, 
aie by no means to be counted upon as 
susbtantial feeders of the public exchequer 
Snkia-mii fmmshes, howevei, another 
list where we 'get not only the “subjects” 
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of finance, but al«o the Kites at x^inel" 
those subjects ate chaagecl These tevenue- 
yielding lesouices may be eaumeiated as 
ten, 

The first source of public leveaues is 
sulis or duty, both customs and exuse 
It IS to be collected at the maiket-places, 
streets and mines The rate is noiniallj 
Jjnd, but it may use as high as -g-Vtli or 
even xVth It is to beiCcahml only once either 
fiomthc buyei or fiomlhe sellei II the seller 
has to part with the commodity at a !oss, 
no duty is to be paid by lum In thac e\ent 
the buyei has to pay it (lA ,ii, 212-— 21b j 
A snlka IS an Utfwand-sLeuei or tax on 
consumption, and might appropiiately be 
called an “indueci” tax Weie it not for 
the prevailing tiend in the economic 
thought of today which, on consideintions 
of VebeiwaUimg oi shifting, proposes to 
Ignore the old distinction between “duect” 
and “indirect” taxation Suhia’s lates 
from Sp to Gi pei cent will be found to 
be quite model are compared with those in 
Kautilya’s b t/iasastia, oi the Eomaii 
portoiia and the Biitish duties 

The second item is land levenue The 
rates aie dilfeient foi dilleient kinds of 
soils Fiom lands iriigated by canals, 
wells 01 tanks, the goveinment’s demand 
IS b fiom those iiiigated by laius it is |th 
and fiom those by livers it is while 
fiom banen and locky soils, it is to be as 
low as itli (227-230) The pimciple is 
obvious The highest late, vi/ , GO pei 
cent IS demanded of those lands wheie cul- 
tivation is ceitain, eg, under iivei nri- 
gation Wheie laui oi “monsoon” is 
the souice of moistuie agiicultiuc is pie- 
caiious and iiuceitam Hence, the ■'"eiy 
low rate of Goieinment demand, viz , 23 
per cent But where the tanks and othei 
artificial w'atei supplies ungate the soils, 
cultivaiion is diriicult and expensive, al- 
though ceitain The late in this instance 
IS, theiefoie, midway between the two, 
1 e., 33^ a pei cent 

The laud revenue administration m 
Sukra’s state is thoroughly centi aimed 
He suggests two modes of lealization , 
either the revenues may be “faimed” out 
to one rich man m the village, who is to 
advance the entiie amount to the govern- 


nitnt 01 to -uil ins convenience, guaiantee 
Hie paymeiiL m monthly or peiiodical 
iu‘5Laiments ( J IS -250 J Or, levenue 
collectors may be appointed by the state 
who aie to be officers of the government 
for the putpose ofiealumg the dues from 
the cultivatois They are to receive salary 
at the rale of iStb, 14th oi fth of 

the government’s revenues in the specified 
aieas ( 251 -252 ) 

The laud levenue of the village is 
“assessed” oi determined by thegovein- 
ment itself (238) In the matter of assess- 
ment, howevei, the piinciple of equity is 
to be obseived The rates are to be fixed 
aftei ascertaining the “amount of produce ” 
These amo tints may, generally'- speaking, 
be of thiee grades — great, middling, or 
small, corresponding, say, to the three 
kinds of soil discussed above (220—221) 
In Older to protect the peasant from 
“lackrent” a furthei economic maxim is 
laid downfoi the sizmantra and amatya's 
consideiation It consists in the generali- 
zation (221—226) that no matter whether 
the actual yields of land be great, middl- 
ing or small, only such cultivation is to 
be leg aided as successful from which the 
net letuin is double the expenditure 
( including the government demand ). 
Sukra seems to duect the attention of the 
assessment officer and collector to the 
fact that, whatevei be the amounts of 
produce and whatever the scheduled rates 
of government revenue, the peasant must 
be assured of an earning which is at least 
twice the expenditure The principle of an 
assuied profit (236) is apparent also in 
the luling m legaid to new lands brought 
under tillage (242— 241!) It is only by 
obseiving such a standard of “successful” 
agiicultuie that the cultivator can he 
saved fiom destruction (222—223) 

While noticing these principles of 
1C venue settlement and collection we must 
not ignoie the consideiation that how- 
soever solicitous Sukia may be in regard 
to the welfare of the agiicultuial classes, 
he IS silent as to whether they are to have 
any part m the admrnrstration of their 
own interests It is of “good govern- 
ment” that Siikra-mti is an apostle here, 
not of self-government. We do not notice 
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in it any relerence to the so-called villagc- 
commumties or other lural mstitiitions as 
corpoiate oigans of “public law ’’ Besides, 
the land tenure that is suggested by Sukra 
IS thoroughly indmdnalistic Each culti- 
vator is to have for himself the deed ot 
rent or tax bearing the government seal 
(247) Neithei the Mir oi “communal” 
system of land owneiship, nor the soviet, 
sahha ot panchayat, i e , the folk-assembly 
of the peasants is, therefoie, to be detected 
in Sukra’s mti philosophy,— although as 
facts ot Realpohiik in Indian economic and 
constitutional history, both these pheno- 
mena are abundantly in evidence Possibly 
Snkra-mti represents those stages in Hindu 
political evolution dtiiing which, ns in the 
ancien legitne of Fiance undei the all- 
interfering contiol of miendenis oigamzed 
by Richelieu, the democratic units of local 
svaiaja ( self-iule ) weie reduced to 
impotence if not to nullity through the 
“nationalizing” or “consolidating” achieve- 
ments oi sarva-hhaumas ( “world-ruleis”), 
whose gospel may have been not unlike 
Louis XIV’s Petat e’est tnoi And this 
circumstance should furnish a hint as to 
the probable date and territory which 
account for certain sections of the treatise 
[ But see section 6 (b) ] 

Sukra evidently considers the land 
revenue to be a “direct tax” paid by the 
peasant proprietors out of then private 
revenues For, the cultivatois of the 
Sukra state cannot by any means be 
described as ryots, i e , tenants holding 
estates on terms imposed by a landlord 
They are themselves the proprietors of their 
own holdings In other words, m Stikra- 
mti, curiously enough, we do not have in- 
dications of ager piihhciis, domame, or 
crown-land, which should be regarded as 
state, “public” or national property 
This is all the more noteworthy since the 
tendency of fiscal thought and practice in 
the ancient and medieval world was to “na- 
tionalize” this “chief agent of production ” 
Not only Bodin appreciates the landed do- 
main as the “most just and certain” 
source of public revenues, but Adam Smith 
also regards it as a “fund of more stable 
and permanent nature” than government 
property in capital And not only in Greece, 


Italv and the early Euiopean states, but 
also in the Germanic Kingdoms ot the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the ruleis were, strictly speaking, 
landowners and landlords In all these 
instances the goverment’s realizations were 
tantamount to crown-ient, an economic 
entity, and could not be described by the 
political category of a tax Readers of 
treatises on Fmamnissenschati by Cohn 
and Ran will be surprised to notice the 
silence of Sulci a, monaichistic as he is, in 
regard to the state onwcrship of land, a 
doctrine which has not lost its force even 
in contemporary political thinking, e g , 
among the German philosophies of here- 
ditary kingship 

The thud souice of government income 
in %kia-mii is the “royalty” on mining 
Flere, again, the author does not explicitly 
mention that the mines are “public” pio- 
peity The settlement or valuation officer 
IS first to inquire into the expenses of ex- 
traction and production and then deter- 
mine the net worth of the yield The rates 
aie 50 per cent on gold, SSVj per cent on 
silver, 25 per cent on copper, 614 per cent 
on zinc and iron, 50 per cent on gems, 
glass and lead (233 — 235) Like the reve- 
nue from land, the income from minerals 
also IS a tax, i e , a levy on the private 
leventies of the people exacted by the poli- 
tical authority of the state 

The fourth item is glasses, timbei, and 
forest produce generally The rates mav be 
dd’A, 20, 14f, 10 or 5 per cent (237-238) 
The fifth item is animal husbandry or 
cattle -1 eai mg The rates are 12V> pei cent 
of the “mciease” of goats, sheep, cows, 
buffaloes and horses, and 6Vt per cent of 
the milk of she-goats, she-buff aloes, and 
ewes (239—240) 

The sixth subject is the working man 
Compulsory labour foi one day in the 
fortnight IS the tax to be paid by artisans 
and craftsmen (241) The seventh subject 
IS the money-lender or employer of loan- 
capital The rate is the -g-’^nd or 3%th per 
cent of the “increase,” i e , interest (255) 
The eighth item is the tax on houses and 
dwellings (256) I he ninth item is the 
tax on the site for stalls used by shop- 
keepers (257) Lastly, there is the road- 
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cess to be paid for tlie pieservation and 
repair of streets (25S) It is to be noticed 
that although we have used peicentages, 
Sukra mentions only proportions or 
fractions 

By these ten heads of income the state 
is in a position to r,tap every lesouice of 
the people No species of pioperty is 
left untaxed Land in e\ ery form, includ- 
ing foiests and mines, houses and stalls 
for lesidence or for business, labor, sales 
and pui chases, as well as capital,— no 
conceivable souice of the citizen’s income 
IS to get scot flee To these we shall 
piobably have to add an eleventh item, 
VIZ , fines inflicted by the courts of justice 

These then are the noimal sources of 
income It should be pointed out that 
Sukra, although an advocate of state 
intervention in industry and commeice, 
does not piobably think of any state- 
conducted entei prise in those fields At 
any rate, excepting a slight hint ( IV, ii, 
37 ), we do not read of government trade 
or government loans as souices of economic 
or quasi-private revenues Noi even does 
Sukia-mti know anything about state 
monopolies, eg, in salt Altogether the 
conclusion is forced upon us that all the 
levenues that Sukia contemplates for 
his state aie deiived by taxation, and 
that there are no non-tax revenues in 
the fiscal theoiy of Sukia-niti ( but see 
wfra ), althouh the division of income 
into sahapka and adhika ( II, 659-664 ) 
would tend to negative this conclusion 

In addition to the normal sources of 
income we have some sort of an emergency 
collection in Sukra’s thought For war 
purposes, or for other extraordinary con- 
tingencies, we are told, the usual rates 
may be enhanced all along the line Even 
holy places and properties consecrated to 
the gods, which aie untouchable in peace 
times, may be conscripted under the wai- 
budget (17—18) “Special grants” also 
may be levied from the people (19— 20), and 
the last safety-valve, it is suggested, is the 
loan from wealthy classes, which, however, 
must be redeemed with interest ( 21—22 ) 
As Sukra has been able to conceive the 
mobilization of credit and the institution 
of “national debt” for revenue purposes, 


one wondeis as to why he should lay such 
stole by the “war-chest ” Possibly in 
01 del to makeassmance doubly sure, state- 
hoarding IS regal ded by philosophers who, 
like Geiman and Japanese statesmen, are 
obsessed by the notion of self-defense 
against foreign aggression, as a second 
string to the bow of sound war-finance 

1^01 some of the historically authentic rates of 
revenue in the Indian fiscal systems and for compari- 
son with the figures of ancient and medieval European 
revenues see the Chapter on 'The Public Finance of 
Hindu Empires” ( in the autho^r’s forthcoming Political 
Institutions and Ilieoi es of the Hind its) ^ which is 
totally distinct in scope and method from the present 
essay Cf , in this connection, the section of revenues in the 
Ibn Khaldoun’s Moladdemah^ N P Aghnides’ Moham-> 
niedan 7 heoiies of Finance (NY, 1916 ), Brissaud's 
Histoiy of F) ench Public Lo7u( Garner’s transl , Boston, 
1915) Dowell’s A Histoiy of Taxation and Taxes in 
England (London, 1884) Ramsay and Lancian’s 
Roman Antiquities (London, 1898), Schoemann s 
Antiquities ^ G; ( London, 1880 ), E R A Selig- 
man’s Shfting and Incidmce of Taxation\{ New York, 
1902) 

(f) Pi inciples of Taxation 

Bodm’s term 7es nerfs de la republique 
IS an expressive arid quite characteristic 
description of the national finances But 
for certain pui poses, although restricted 
m import, the phrase “sinews of war” is a 
more emphatic expression Sukra’s defini- 
tion of kosa ( treasure ) as “the root of 
the army” ( IV, ii, 28 ) conveys an identical 
significance He approaches the problem 
of finance as a militarist, i e , from the 
point of view of the state as a fighting 
machine 

We nave examined the legitimate reve- 
nues derived by regular taxation and 
have noticed that Sukra is prepared 
also by law to enhance the rates, float 
“wai-loans,” and devise new “subjects” 
to be taxed for extraordinary circums- 
tances It IS now necessary to add that 
in order to replenish an exhausted 
treasurjq Sukra’s statesmen are not to 
shrink from employing questionable 
methods of public finance The funds 
are to be collected by hook oi by crook, 
as we lead (IV, ii, 3—4) The ethics 
of practical financing is, therefore, ready 
to announce that the ruler who takes 
away the wealth of the undeserving is 
not a sinner ( 12 ) Further, in ihe 
spirit of Aristotle, legitimizing the per- 
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petration of lobbery m “barbarian’’ 
terntoiies, we have Sukramti's dictum 
that “one should take away by craft, 
or force, oi robbety, the vealth of the 
ruler who is addicted to immoial ways 
of life and also fiom otliei kingdoms” 

( 13—14 ) But, of couise, the financier is 
warned against foisaking the pimciples 
of justice, civilization and humanity 
while dealing with his own race ( 15—16 ) 
In this “double morality,” advocated 
as it is by Sukia as by Vnstotle, we 
should perhaps detect the prototype of 
modern international duplicity, which 
justifies the spoliation, exploitation and 
strangling of “backwaid” laces by their 
“natural” masters, while at the same 
time it IS anxious to promote the 
growth of democracy, fan play and equity 
among the “superior” races themselves 
We may then take it that the “robbing 
of other’s wealth” is no mean vii tue in 
statecraft in Sukia’s “theory of public 
finance ( V, 67-68 ) 

This undoubtedly is a “non-tax” 
revenue, and we must, theiefore, have 
to modify our general proposition enun- 
ciated above that Sakra-niti does not 
know of any non-tax revenues [Vide 
sec 3 {b) ] We should also count the 
second non-tax revenue in the “tiibute” 
which Sukra expects from conqueied 
enemies In his estimation indeed a 
state which does not have recourse 
to any other source except the wealth 
of the tribute-paying enemies is certainly 
the most enviable ( lY, ii, 35—36 ) 
This item may be compared to Bodin’s 
conquests from enemies and pensions 
from subject peoples Further, we shall 
not be justified in ignoiing a third 
non-tax revenue contemplated by Sukra 
It IS quite conceivable to him that a 
state may adopt the practices of a 
Vaisya, e g , cattle-raising, farming, 
banking, etc , for its levenues This item, 
which IS the regular “economic or quasi- 
private” income of a government and 
which is identical with Bodin’s public 
traffic” IS, howevei, appraised by Sukra 
as of a rather derogatory character ( 37 ) 

Although Sukra can find a place for 
expiopriation of inferior races, tributes 


or indemnities from vanquished enemies, 
and commercial transactions, and even 
for exactions fiom holy places (38) in 
a scheme of national finances he is in- 
clined to legal d them as not veiy depen- 
dable ways and means foi stale house- 
keeping The fundamental souices of 
public income are, as we have seen, the 
compulsoiy charges which the ptajl pay 
to the saptdmga organism in its charac- 
ter as a sovereign coipoiation His 
principles of taxation, therefore, deserve 
our scrutiny 

In the first 'place, Sukra does not 
consider any class to be privileged No 
one IS exempt from taxation The ruler 
“should enjoy fiuits every wheie” ( 259 ) 
W'e have seen that he has provided foi 
levying a contribution on every form of 
earning whether from land, from labor, 
or fiom capital 

In the second place, the elementary 
principle that the levies are to be realized 
as soon as they are due, has not been 
Ignored The land revenues, wages, 
duties, interest, fines, etc , aie to be 
collected “without delay” (245—246), 
1 e , as soon as “they become npe,” in 
the Kautilyan language 

In the third place, likewise, is the prin- 
ciple of certainty too obvious to be over- 
looked Sukra’s tax-collectors arc to go 
by definite deeds and documents with 
tabulated tariffs in regard to each species 
of property 

Fourthly, an important principle is 
enunciated which is of profound signifi- 
cance to the economic interests of the tax- 
payers Sukra would see to it that the 
standard of living and ^efficiency of the 
rastra be not jeopardized by any reckless 
scheme of “fleecing ” He is an advocate 
of the maxim of a minimum profit No 
matter whether it is an excise on sale or 
purchase (218—219), or a tax on the culti- 
vation by peasants (236), the settlement 
officier IS to exempt a certain amount of 
earnings from the government’s demand 
In regard to agriculture, this amount is 
determined by the rule that the “profits 
of the peasant must be double the expendi- 
ture” ( 224—226 ) In regard to new lands 
cultivated or improvements effected by the 
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excavation of canals, tanks and wells, 
we aie likewise told that the oevernment 
must not demand anything until twice the 
expenditure has been lealized by the 
peasant ( 2 13—244 ) The same rate of 
exemption from a tax is recommended also 
in the case of industries newly under- 
taken by the people ( 242 ) In this two 
instances the piinciple foi “piotection” 
for “young industry’’ is evidentlv at 
woik 

The piinciple of an assuied profit is gia- 
phically stated by Sukra with special re- 
ference to land-tax in the following teiins 
the revenue is to be “realized in the fashion 
of the w^eaver of the garland and not of 
the charcoal meichant” ( 223 ) The coal 
merchant sets fire to the woods in oider to 
make chaicoal and thus destroys the pro- 
perty But the weaver of garlands plucks 
from the trees only those flowers which 
are full blown and pieseives the rest 
as well as the plants for future use Only 
when the financier follows such a principle 
can the taxpayer be saved from ruin 

It would be observed finally that 
Sukia’s maxim of the minimum eainuig is 
identical with that of the exempted rates 
of income in the modern theory of “gradua- 
ted” taxation Possibly we should notice 
a hint of this idea of graduation in the 
statement in Sukra-niti that “subjects 
whose wealth is little should be maintain- 
ed, but the rich men whose wealth is ex- 
cessive aie to be denied this consideration” 
(41) - 

(g) Ci't/ency and the Medium of Euhange 

Does vSukra know of any “standaid of 
value,” or is he familiar with a “common 
denommatoi” by which all values are 
estimated ^ In other words, does his polity 
provide for the mechanism of “money”- 
economy ^ 

Were we to go by one oi two eonsidera 
tions we might almost have been tempted 
to conclude that the conception of money 
IS absent in the Sukta-mti For, when 
Sukra speaks of the revenues, his rates are 
quoted in proportions or fractions of the 
yield (IV, II, 212 — 254) We are to presume 
that contributions are levied in kind and 
not in moneys although, of course, the ex- 


cise, the house-tax, the site-tax, and the 
road-cess, are sure to be raised m money 
One of the suggested schedules of public 
expendituie is likewise given in propor- 
tions which may be convcited into percen- 
tages ( I, 631-635 ) The taiifi’ of wages is 
not, as a lule, described in figures Where 
the subject is discussed in terms of neces- 
saries, comforts and luxuries of life ( II, 
791—835 ), the question of prices has auto- 
matically been avoided, and instead of a 
money wage we are presented with the 
ideas of “real wage” And, where figures 
are given at all, as in the instance of 
jewellers ( lY, v, 653—659 ), oi of musical 
troupes ( IV, Y, 608— 609 ), we have once 
more the proportions The same lemaiks 
apply to profits of business and interest on 
loan-capital ( lY, v, 628—632 ) In all these 
valuation, however, there is nothing in 
Sukia’s thought to aigue against the use 
of money 

Let us next consider the prices The 
price of diamond is given in terms of the 
gold com ( IV, 11 , 134—136 ) The puces of 
peails aie given in terms of diamond ( IV, 
11,134—136) Thus while the idea of 
cuirency iS quite manifest in the former in- 
stance, in the latter one might be led to 
suspect “barter ” Again, emerald is priced 
in terms of ruby ( lY, ii, 157 ), but topa2, 
corals, and sapphire in terms of gold 
(IV, 11 , 159, 161 ) Further, we have pearls 
evaluated on the gold standaid also 
{ lY, II, 166—170) But, the metals 
themselves aie evaluated in terms of 
one another ( IV, ii, 181—184 ) Evidently, 
although a common denominator is re- 
cognized, comparative valuation of the 
minerals in terms of themselves indicates 
pan-pabsii the exchange of goods for 
goods 

This double system is evident also very 
clearly in the quotation of puces of 
animals The price of the cow is given m 
terms of the silver money (IV,ii, 188) 
But, the prices of the she-goat, the buffalo, 
and the camel are given in terms of the 
cow 01 of one another ( 189, 193, 198 ). 
The puces of other animals, however, are 
given in silver com The price of the horse 
of superior qualities is given in terms of 
the gold com ( 199—200 ) 
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la regal d to otliei appraisals in Sakra- 
mti we are on thoioughly reliable ground 
The financial gradation of states is cal- 
culated on the karsa ( silver curiency) basis 
( I, 568—574 ) It is on the same basis that 
the g rami or rural jurisdiction is defined 
( I, 385—386 ) The penal codein desciibing 
stolen properties also employs the lang- 
uage of money ( IV, v, 487 ) And lastly, 
the detailed list of disbursements that is 
suggested for the unit state is made out in 
terms of money ( IV, vii, 47—58 ) 

On the whole, we cannot conclude that 
Sukra’s ideas of exchange are predominant- 
ly governed by the institution of a common 
and universally used medium The 
medium is known and is in circulation, but 
It IS apparently scarce Under these condi- 
tions, money-values, i e , prices of commodi- 
ties are bound to be low, but a scandalous 
depreciation is prevented by the institution 
of barter which keeps their genuine worth 
high in terms of themselves The barter, 
however, although a common practice, is 
modified by the recognition of a definite 
metallic standard of value That is, 
although each commodity is a standard of 
appraisal for the others as in an exclusively 
barter-economy, the introduction of the 
gold and silver currency is not without its 
effect on prices 


With all these piovisos we may then 
assert that the “legal tender” in Sukia’s 
state IS both gold and silver Foi when- 
ever he mentions exchange value in teims 
of currency he uses figuies in gold oi silver 
indifferently- a fact of bimetallism The 
gold com IS known as Svhatna, which 
IS sixteen times the value of the silvet 
com called karsaka ( IV, ii 138-139 ) It 
would appear that m Sukia’s curiency 
the face-value of the coins is mdentical 
with then weight-value Foi, the compa- 
rative value of gold and silver as bullion or 
ingot IS identical ( VI, ii, 181 ) It is 
implied that the statesmen are not to place 
any restrictions on the niaiket value of 
the precious metals affecting the exchange- 
rates in the cuiiency It is not, however, 
easy to conceive how the equation of 
identity between the “nominal” \alue 
and “intrinsic” value of coins can be 
maintained for any length of tune, while 
the metals are exposed to the law of 
demand and supply m the open market 
It remains to add that the word for 
“money” m Sukra-mti is drab} a ( II, 712— 
713 ), which IS distinguished from dhana or 
wealth ( 714 ) 

BeNO\ KUMAR &ARKAR 
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JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION 


C oincident with this age of speciali- 
zation m all industry is the move- 
ment to put all professions, like- 
wise, on an efficiency basis, and to 
utilize for this purpose the best trained 
men, where a decade ago any layman 
could be put This tendency is clearly 
illustrated in journalism, too Until 
recently there were few men who did 
not think themselves qualified for the 
profession All that was necessary was 
a slight knowledge of business, an indomi- 
table spirit, and a few dollars with 
which to start a papei To this very 


day there are newspaper men who still 
believe that training for the newspaper 
profession is only a fad and not a 
necessity of the times To this argument 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, foundei of the 
New Vork “Woild” once declared 

“The shop idea is the one that used to 
prevail in the law and in medicine Legal 
studies began by copying bills of costs foi 
the lawyer— medical training by sleeping out 
a doctor’s office Now it is recognued that 
better lesults are obtained by starting with 
a systematic equipment in a professional 
school Now the doctor begins only after he 
learns principles— the expeiience of others lie 
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then must woik m a hospital to acquue the 
art of practically applying his theories In 
journalism the newspapers are the instru- 
ments and the newspaper office the hospital, 
but the student must come to them knowing 
the principles and theoiies, if he is to suceecd ” 

Since the time when Puhtzei made 
his first plea for professional schools foi 
jouinahsts, they have sprung up with 
amazing rapidity Slowly it became le- 
cognized that the successful journalist is 
not he who with a haphazard educa- 
tion and great hopes goes into the 
field, but he who is trained to think 
logically, to understand the significance 
of world events, and to express himself 
clearly on these This ability to think 
clearly, to write fluently and to know 
basic facts, a college training gives to 
the prospective journalist a thoioughness 
which fits him for his profession just 
as a medical course fits a doctor for his 
practice 

For those who choose jouinahsm as 
a profession theie are no regrets In- 
finite possibilities and rewards present 
themselves The very oppoitunity of 
doing things, of being in the forefiont 
of the world’s activities, of occupying 
the front seat on every stage, of meeting 
the leaders and workers m every move- 
ment — these aie prospects which few can 
resist It is easy to say that there are 
few chances for financial success The 
truth IS that, comparatively, there is as 
gieat remuneration as in most other 
professions And for the man of distinc- 
tion there are sometimes greater gams 
Salaries are liberal, work is perpetually 
interesting, and oppoitunities are nume- 
rous The profession of the publicist 
leads to politics and civic prominence 
in many cases Even the routine duties 
of the reporter bring him in contact 
with men in all walks of life, and his 
business ability is often recognized and 
put to use by these men It has been 
said that the editorial office is the 
recruiting place for great commercial 
corporations which aie continually re- 
quisitioning men in their offices These 
then are the opportunities for those who 
wish to use journalism as a stepping 
stone to othei woik Foi the man who 


intends to devote his life to the profes- 
sion, the prospects aie equally bright, 
although the results aie not as tangi- 
ble At the present time we are facing 
the hitheito unheard of phenomena of 
a universal education and a self-con- 
scious world of undeistandiug people 
The little revolutions of the past were 
effected by a few leaders working upon 
an Ignorant mass Now the populace 
IS becoming conscious of its powers and 
its potentialities Now people are, moie 
than ever before, beginning to under- 
stand their grievances and are making 
themselves heard How to make this 
powerful mass act in an undeistandmg 
and profitable manner is as much the 
duty of the newspaper and its workers 
as it is the duty of the schools What 
the nature of society will be in 20 years 
from now depends upon the influences 
at woik now to mold the minds of the 
younger generation of to day In the 
efforts of the men and women of to-day 
can be found the reahz itions of the 
men and wromen of to morrow These 
efforts for the good of society will reflect 
on the society of the future The neg- 
ligence of the woikeis of to-day will be 
the sufferings of to-morrow The new^'S- 
paper writer is burdened with the task 
of instilling in the minds of its readers 
the best and most beneficial thoughts, 
and this task of guiding the men and 
women of the future into channels of 
right thinking and right acting is the 
heaviest responsibility that can be under- 
taken Public opinion as a moral and 
political force finds its expression in the 
press and the platfoim A newspaper 
has the ability to drop the same thought 
m a thousand minds at the same moment 
To see that this thought is a worthy 
one IS the duty of the newspapei man 
01 woman 

With such immense responsibilities the 
newspaper writer must be highly trained 
and well informed on every subject and 
progressive thought He must have 
courage to write as he believes, and in 
time of danger must be strong enough 
to suffer for his beliefs He must like- 
wise be sincere and honest with his 
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leadeis and liimsell: He must leahze 
the gia\c icsponsibility of lus position 
and must put the best that is in him 
to be a woithy educator of the public 
He must be accuiate and conscientious, 
nevei letting hmxselt descend to caieless- 
ness He must be alert and willing, 
and above all, optimistic in his thought 
and action He must have physical 
enduiance to face the iiregulai houis 
and unusual ciicumstances in which he 
finds himself at times He must have 
intelligence and undei standing of people 
and a sense of values He must be a 
good miser— capable of easily gaining 
the confidence of those whom he meets 
On the cultuial side he must be an 
animated encyclopedia He must have a 
thoiough knowledge of politics and 
history— of his own country as well as 
of the woild He must know the prin- 
ciples of law, must understand the basic 
principles of political economy, must be 
conveisant in at least two languages 
and must be able to appieciate the 
finer things m life— ait, music and hteia- 
ture This knowledge the univeisity will 
give him, if he IS but willing to leain 
In piepaiation foi his piofession the 
student in journalism is first lequired to 
complete the cultuial work of the cur- 
riculum This gives him a backgiound 
for his special prepaiation Instruction 
in journalism at the reputable universities 
includes a study of the English language, 
literatuie and composition Next comes 
the instructions in the technical sciences, 
the wmik of the lepoitei and the editorial 
wiitei, the methods of gathering news, the 
technique of newspaper making, the general 
management of new^spapei s, the histoiy of 
journalism together with courses m econo- 
mics, sociology, psychology and political 
science College woik in journalism is 
accompanied by actual piactice on papers 
published in the city in which the univer- 
sity IS situated, oi by woik on the college 
publications 

Iheie are at present about twenty 
unn ersities which have departments or se- 
pal ate schools of jouinahsm in the United 
States Most of these are located in the 
states of the West and Middle West In 


all of these, although the pieseiitation of 
the subject may vary, the fundamentals aie 
the same throughout A piesentation of 
the couises of study of a few of these uni- 
veisities may be profitable 

Ohio Stvte UNiiEKsm 
Admission 

Admission to the College of Coinmeice 
and Journalism as a candidate foi a degree 
IS open to any peison who has completed 
two full yeais of woik m any college of the 
Ohio State University oi the equivalent 
amount of work m any college of appioved 
standing 

Com ses 

Couises in the depaitment of Journalism 
include instiuction m news collecting and 
waiting, newspaper history and compara- 
tive journalism, newspaper oiganization 
and piactice, editorial waiting and intei- 
pretation of news, newspaper ethics and 
principles, and newspaper law 

Candidates for admission are subject to 
examination and inquiiy into the general 
intelligence, moral character and fitness foi 
work m journalism Pie-requisites aie 
geneial knowledge of histoiy, English 
Economics or Politics, Natural Science and 
French or German 

University oi AIichioxn 
Admission 

Admission to the curiiculum in journal- 
ism IS restiicted to persons who aie candi- 
dates lor a degree in the college of Liteia 
ture. Science and the Arts 

In the selection of studies and the appor- 
tionment of horns two classes of students 
are taken into account (a) Those who w ish 
to pel sue a general course and (b) Ihose 
who wish to fit themselves for a particular 
kind of wilting or special department of a 
newspaper 

Com ses 

Courses include instruction in the modem 
newspaper organization and methods, with 
practice in the preparation of news mate- 
rial, a study of the editorial policies of im- 
portant papers, with practice m the writing 
of comments on curient news , practical 
newspaper work in connection with one 
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of the student publications , a study of the 
ciitical principles as applied to liteiatuie 
with emphasis upon the writing of leviews 
for peiiodicals and newspapers 

Columbia. Uniyersity 
- Admission 

The school of journalism in Columbia 
aims to tram foi and attiact to the 
journalistic piofession young men of 
character and ability and to help those 
already engaged in the piofession to acquiie 
higher moral and intellectual training 
Admission is gi anted to candidates 
who aie at least 18 yeais of age at en- 
trance A ceitificate of good moral cha- 
lacter must be piesented before admission 

Couises 

The couise consists of two years of 
collegiate work and two years of pro- 
fessional studies The courses in the first 
yeai ofjouinalistic work consist of 
Practice Course in Special Writing 
Essentials m Newspaper Technique 
Social and AdministiatiYe Statistics 
The Modern World 
Political Writing 

Questions of Business and Finance 
Modern European Drama 

In the second year the cuinculum embraces 
Reporting and Interviewing 
Handling and Heading ^ews Copy 
Editorial Writing 
Feature and Short Stoiy Work 
History of Journalism 
Critical Writing 
Elements of Law 
International Relations 

The equipment and laboiatory foi jour- 
nalism students are almost perfect In 
the journalism building and library theie 
aie over 5i Ot) books and 1000 volumes of 
bound newspapers In the reading room 
aie periodicals especially strong in socio- 
logy, economics and modern European 
literature Newspapeis from all over the 
world, numbering 100, daily, are on file, 
and in addition thgre are about 500,000 
newspaper clippings Actual woik m 
journalism is done in connection with the 
publication of the college paper 


Unu'ersiii or Missouri 
■iclmi'^sioii 

Admission to the school of journalism is 
granted to all students v ho have been legu 
larly admitted and a’e following the couise 
of study required for the degree of Bachelor 
of Journalism, and to special students who 
are unable to meet the lequnements foi 
admission as legnlai students and who are 
not candidates for degrees Such students 
must be over 21 yeais of age 

Training is given both m the lecture 
loom and onthe staff of a newspapei in the 
city of Columbia, where the University is 
located Students in some of the classes 
write the news and feature stories, students 
in other classes edit these stones and write 
the headlines, students in still other calsses 
write the editorials and discuss questions 
of editorial policy 

Com ses 

The cuiiiculuni in the school coveis a 
wader lange of subjects than mmany other 
universities In addition to the study of 
the methods of gathering news, of the work 
of press associations, the preparation of 
the editorial page, feature writing and news- 
paper law, there aie also couises in the 
writing of advertisements for the papers, 
involving a study of the pimciples of ad- 
vertising, special couises in agiicultuial 
jouinahsm, with emphasis on the presenta- 
tion of news foi the agricultural press, and 
preparation of special articles for the news- 
paper in connection with illustiations, for 
which purpose cameras are used 

To supplement the work of the school 
a senes of bulletins on special subjects in 
journalism are issued frequently These 
are distiibuted among newspapei people 
already engaged in their profession as well 
as among the student body 

Expenses 

The cost of attending the University of 
Missouri IS quite moderate Tuition is 
fiee to residents of the state Non residents 
and others are lequired to pay $ 13 00 a 
tei m, tor the three terms into which the 
univeisity year is divided In addition 
there is also a laboratory fee of $ 15 00 
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which mcliides hbuiiy, hospital and inci- 
dental SCI vice The total expenses for a 
yeai aie, then, $ 75 00 

To aid students who wish to earn part 
of then expenses the Univeisity maintains 
a fiee employment bureau Theie are also 
numerous prize ofters for proficiency m 
studies 

Unhersity of Kansas 
Admission 

Foi admission to the classes m jouinal- 
ism at Kansas 30 hoius of college credit 
are necssary, except m cases of unclassed 
or special students The degree of A B is 
given to those who complete 120 hours ot 
work in the college No special degree is 
given in lournalism outside of a certificate 
of woik satisfactoiily completed 

The department of journalism uses for 
its laboratoiy practice m the publication 
of the University publication, the Daily 
Kansan The paper is completely under 
student control, with reporters, copy- 
readers, a business office and editorial 
room The department is equipped with a 
punting outfit including three linotypes, a 
monotype, and book and news piess 

1 he University paper, the “Daily Kan- 
san,” goes to piess every day and five 
times a week and has a staff of about 50 
sophomore reporters The editorial staff 
IS recruited partly from the class in inter- 
pretation of news and the class in edito- 
rial problems The reporter has three 
hours of class work and six hours of labor- 
atory work in each subject If the course 
IS a two hour one, there aie four hours of 
actual work on the papei The instruc- 
tors are the geneial overseers of the staff 
of the “Daily Kansan” and guide and 
offer suggestions to the students when- 
ever necessary 

Courses 

The courses cover the general lange of 
subjects— wilting and collecting of news, 
organization of the paper, comparative 
journalism, mechanics of the profession, 
interpretation of news, with study of 
politics and science of the present day 
Special courses are also offered in adver- 
tising and m pictorial arrangement of 


materials, in the business aspects of news- 
paper publishing, including the cjuestion 
of circulation, adveitising rates, expenses 
of publishing, etc For those interested 
in the mechanical side of the profession 
there aie courses m the setting of type, 
judging qualities of paper, the giaphic 
ait of Hunting, and outlay 

New York: UxiYERsm 

Courses in journalism here are given 
in conjunction with the departments of 
Commerce or of Liberal Arts, the fust 
giving a degree of Bachelor of Commer- 
cial Science, and the other a degree ol 
Bachelor of Science 

The courses include woik in newspaper 
practice and writing, editorial wilting, 
magazine and special leatute work, litera- 
ry and dramatic editing, and newspaper 
law Courses in advertising, business 
management and the like are otfeied m the 
department of Commerce and Finance 

University of Wisconsin 

The curriculum at the school of journal- 
ism at Wisconsin, aims to (1) familiarize 
the student with present social, political 
and industrial conditions in the light of 
their history and development, as well as 
with the literature of the present time in 
English and in other languages 

(2) Develop the power of the student to 
express his ideas on the subjects studied 
effectively and comprehensively 

(3) lo give the student technical ins- 
tiuction and practice in the writing and 
editing of news 

A newspaper office with typewriters, files, 
indexes and reference books is maintained 
as a laboratory for w^'ork in journalism 
Leading newspapers are kept on file, among 
_them a large collection of foreign news- 
papers from the countries of Europe and 
Asia These serve as a basis for the study 
of comparative journalism For those in- 
terested in agricultural journalism a w^ell 
equipped laboratory is provided in which 
are filed agricultural papers Actual prac- 
tice in agricultural journalism is afforded 
in connection with the official college publi- 
cation of the College of Agiiculture For 
students in advertising, opportunities are 
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offered m the offices of the thiee dailies of 
Madison, Wisconsin, in which city the coll- 
ege IS located Theory is taught at the 
univeisity, the subjects embraced being the 
psychological piinciples of advertising, 
retail and national adveitising cam- 
paigns and the writing of advertising 
copy foi newspapeis and maga/mes 

Courses 

The couises cover 

General survey— including the chaiacter 
and scope of journalistic work in gene- 
ral and work on agricultuial, technical 
and trade journals also 

The technique of printing, with 
machines, presses and printing devices 
from which to study 

Current political topics, and the law of 
the press, embi acing libel, liteiaiy property, 
privileges 

Special articles, for the newspaper 
and the magazine, and agucultuial 
journalism, with emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of farm news, agricultural campaigns 
and the wilting of feature articles for 
rural readers 

These are but a few of the subjects 
in the whole cuiiiculura, m which aie 
included all of the technical and cultural 
subjects necessary for the pursuit of the 
profession 


Conclusion 

The extraordinary events through 
which India is now passing demand now, 
more than ever before, that the young 
men of the country turn their efforts 
and then time to the seiiice of their 
countrv in politics, in social leform, 
m education, they should lie the lirst and 
foremost The regeneiation of the 
country lies in the strength and the 
spirit with which the fiesli blood of the 
countrv applies itself to the multitudinous 
tasks which he before us if India is to 
become a world power No better oppor- 
tunity can be offered than this time for 
the progress and development of the 
countr y For a great deal of this develop- 
ment the newspapeis of the country — 
the m older s of public opinion— are res- 
ponsible It IS plainly the duty of 
every young Indian who is able to, to 
enter some profession of worth For 
those who have the ability of expressing 
themselves, there is no better field than 
Journalism The universities m America 
are anxious to have Indian students and 
the training they will give is of the best 
quahtv For the young man of ambition 
there is an unlimited field for work in 
journalism, and every one who can leave 
India and come to study at an American 
university should take advantage of the 
opportunities that they offer 

Minnie Miller 


THE POSITION OF SHANTINIKETAN IN RELATION TO 
CALCUITA UNIVEKSIT'^ 

By C F Andrews, 


A very interesting and thoughtful article in 
the February number of the Modem 
Review, entitled “Student Unrest,” calls for 
certain modifications with regard to some of its 
allusions to Shantimketan 

The passage reads as follows “Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Shantimketan is a national college, 
but it has kept touch with the modern world by 
every year sending its highest form boys to the 
Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 

41-6 


University Suiely nobody can charge Rabindra- 
nath with encouraging the ‘slave mentality ’ 
In the education of our youth, you v ill miss the 
goal of perfect culture, if >ou revive the 
medijeval system ot monastic seclusion and 
timid avoidance of the outer world No let 
our boys live and learn in touch with the broad, 
free and ever-moving modern world do not 
confine them in a well Make not your ashiam 
a piison, just as some Government hostels,— as 
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types ol tlic oLliei cxtieiiie,— lia\e been piisons 
Alter pa-^sing tlie Maiiiculation of om so-called 
official Univeisity the Shanti-Niketan bo}S lead 
further in the oidmary colleges, and gam the 
highest ediication possible in India, and then 
many of them letiirn to then Aslitam as Mly 
qualified woikeis This is the right method 
this IS tme national ser\ ice The modifications 
needed with legaid to this statement aie as 
follows —The Poet, Rabincli anath Tagore, 
never liked the Calcutta Matriculation Examin- 
ation He felt, that Ins own pupils sutfeicd 
much in his School from the atmosphere of text- 
books and cramming which Calcutta Univeisity 
had produced He also regarded the Univeisity 
course of studies, m its two eailiei years of the 
intermediate,’ as a somewhat soulless grind, 
which took the life out of Ins own students 
But the eiil nearer home affected him most It 
spoilt the educational ivork in the upper classes 
of the School, and weakened the spirit of the 
school itself Up to the second class, the hoys. 
remained natuial and simple in their studies, 
but the two top classes —the ‘Matriculation 
Classes,’— were educationally value-less, if not 
positively harmful For many ^ears, the Poet 
had been trying to find a substitute The only 
reason for continuing to allow the Matiicula- 
tion in his school, was the obsession of the 
guardians and parents, that a degree in 
Calcutta University was a necessity in after life 
I can state, from my own personal knowledge, 
that, year after year, he desired to abolish the 
examination from h^s school, feeling its dead- 
weight oppressing liis own educational ideal 
The Poet’s own picture describing graphically 
what I have written may be found m liis lecture, 
entitled ‘The Centie of Indian Culture ’ 

About two years ago, Rabindranath Tagore 
finally detei mined to stait a University of his 
own, called ‘Vishwa-Bharati ’ He has now 
done this, and Pandit \idhusekhara Bhatta- 
charya, Sastn, is its first Principal Since the 
founding of this Yishwa-Bharati, it has been 
his wish, as soon as possible, to abolish entirely 
the Calcutta Matriculation Examination from 
his School, and to make his School organically 
one with this new Yishwa-Bharati Some 
months ago, a request w^as sent to him for 
permission to abolish the Matriculation sug- 
gesting that the time was come to carry out his 
own wish His reply was terse It ran as fol- 
lows ask my permission to abolish the 

Matriculation Let it go 1 have no love for 

It had always been the unanimous desire of 
the Teachers, along with the Poet, to abolish 
the Matriculation fiom the School It was, 
howevei, felt by some of them, last year, that it 
might be difficult to carry out the Poet’s inten- 
tion duimg his absence They were afraid of a 
panic among the parents and guardians But 
these feais have now been removed, and the 
decision has been arrived at, (with only one 


dissentient \ote), to abolish the MaluLulitioii 
couise from the School now, instead of wmitmg 
till the Poet’s retain in the autumn of this 

year 

I think I liaie made clear, that the question 
has been throughout primaiilj an educational 
one with us We iia\e all agreed, that both the 
preparation for the Calcutta Matiiculatioii 
Examination, and its after-effects (as witnessed 
111 the Intel mediate Classes oi the Calcutta 
Colleges) aie eclucationall} unsatisfactoiy 
These aie oitr main icasons lor desiimg its 
abolition 

I would add, that we have been m complete 
agreement with the Editoi of the Alodern 
Renew’ when he has pointed out the uiilaiiness 
to parents and guaidians, if no pionsion is 
made for those boAS, vhose guardians and 
parents have paid fees foi many A'cais, on the 
understanding that their bo3S would be pie- 
pared to appear foi the Matiiculation, and 
who aie then told, at the list moment, (when 
there is no oppoitunit}r to piepaie then bo\ s 
elsewheie) that then boys will not be sent up 
If this ever happened, it w ould ceriainl} appeal 
to me very like taking money undei false pie- 
tences We ha^e decided at Shantiniketan, that, 
wherever an obligation of this kind could be 
clearly proved, it would ha\e to be met and 
airangeinents would have to be made lot pre- 
paring boys outside the School cuinculuni 
during the cuuent year, vhosc pdi^nts oi 
guaidians still desiied that then bojs should 
appeal and could not make an anqenicnts foi 
them elsewheie It nia} verA likeh happen, 
that all our parents Avill he read} to allo\A their 
boys to read foi our own Yishwa-Bhaiati, and 
thus lelease us from oui oaah obligation But 
if, in certain cases, the obligation still icinauis, 
it AYill be met 

MeanAvhile, Ave have iminediateh set aliout 
the w ork of changing oui curriculum , and aa e 
intend to give far more space foi manual tiain- 
ing than Ave AAeie able to do befoie I should 
explain, however, that, wdiat Avas the heaviest 
burden of all, m previous days, AAas not so much 
the special subjects to be taught, as the atmos- 
phere which the fcAcr of examinations engen- 
dered It Avas like a miasma , and boys, who 
were bright and intelligent up to the 3rd class, 
having a healthy contempt foi all examinations, 
got buried in an intellectual fog duimg then last 
two years 

No one could wish more than the Poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, that Ins pupils should 
come out into the modern world, and not live 
in any ‘medigeA^'a! system of monastic seclusion ’ 
But the Calcutta Examination has not appeal- 
ed to us from our own experience alwa} s to 
lead out into that modern Avorld — wdiicli the 
wiiter in the ‘Alodern ReAievA^’ has called “the 
broad, free and eA^er-movmg modern AA^oild ” It 
has more often seemed to bring our own stu- 
dents into a narrow atmosphere of text books, 
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and cram-books, and test papets, and wliat 
English bo 3 "s vulgarh call cribs/ i e , ktjs to 
exeicises and translations 

I trust that I have not been unduly hard on 
Calcutta UniYCisity, in what I have written 
above I know how the Poet himselt valued the 
leseaich woik, which has lecently been initiated 
in the post-giaduate Univeisity courses, and 
also the greatness ot the teaching given by such 
a ‘Doctor Miiabilis’ as the recent University 
Professor of Philosophy, Di Brajendranath 
Seal \11 this, I know well, he w ould ba\c most 


gladL acknowledged But the Matiiculatioii 
Examination itseli, and the Intermediate class- 
es, were a continual disappointment to him It 
had thus become the Poet’s wish, Jor many 
yeais past, to get iid oi the Matiiculation from 
his school, and 1 know how glad he will be, 
that his desiie has been accomplished 

[EdiiorS Noin— The lecenl abolition of the 
Matiiculation Classes at Shanlniiketaii not 
ha\ mg been publicly announced before now, oiii 
contiibutor could not be expected to know the 
fact ] 


THE PL\CE OF URDU IN THE INDIAN VERNACULARS 
By Abdul Majid, b a , m k a s, 


I N \ie\v of the misconceptions and misunder- 
standings pievalent among a large section 
of our countrymen as Avell as outsideis 
legardmg Urdu, oi to use its modern appella- 
tion, Hindustani, it seems clesiiable on this 
occasion to make a brief statement of its 
claims To associate it with the name of Sn 
Ashutosh, who has done so much to raise 
the status of the Indian \^ernaculars is also 
m the fitness of the things The bona^idis of 
Urduaie impugned on the giounds of its 
linguistic inadequacy, the po\erty of its liteia- 
ture, and defects of the script in which il is 
written It would be well to say a fe\v woids 
with lespect to the three charges sepaiately 

(a) Tiih Lvm^uaol 

Language may best be clehned as the 
medium through which symbolical knowledge 
can be tiansmitted from one to another II 
IS the system of symbols by means of which 
it IS possible for any human mind to be 
known to others In education, its function 
IS to symbolise ideas, concepts, feelings, and 
sentiments wuth as much convenience, preci- 
sion, and clearness as possible, and the more 
a language statishes this condition the nearei 
approach does it make to the ideal of pei- 
fection 

Hut wdiat aie the requisites of a perfect 
language A little exercise ol commonsense 
IS enough to tell us that as regaids their foun 
the w ords must be — 

I easy to pronounce, 

3 easy to assume the denvatue forms, 

and 


3 easy to combine with other v\ ords 

As regards the function of scrnbolisation 
it is essential as has been pointed out by 
Mill, that 

1 evei 3 general name should have a 
meaning, steadily hxed and piecisely detei- 
mined, and 

2 there should be a name wheiever 
one IS needed, that is, wTerever there is 
anything to be designated , the implication of 
the last pre-requisite being that there should 
be woids foi every sensation, e\ery distin* 
guisliable degree of sensation, every thought, 
eveiy feeling, in short, for every little nicety 
that human mind is capable of conceiving 
or feeling 

It IS clear, howuver, that the above condi- 
tions cannot be fulfilled except by a highly 
developed laMguage The development of 
a language, depends in its tuin, upon the 
mental development of the people who 
speaks it, — IS proportionate to the degiee and 
extent of culture of the nation Vv^hich ex- 
presses its mind through it Those whose 
cultuie IS of a high order necessarily lequiie 
a language more developed than that of those 
who have not reached that stage of civiliza- 
tion 1 he language used by the lailei is 
natuially pool and ciude, cot copious enough 
to respond to the high development of con- 
cepts and feelings possessed by an advanced 
community Witness the linguistic poverty 
of the uncivilized and semi-civihzed communi- 
ties all over tlie woild 

Now to the bearing of these observations 
on the meiib ol Urdu language The origin. 
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of Hindi aie not delinitely known to history 
Yet from a consensus of opinion among 
eminent linguists it may be safely concluded 
that Hindi was originally a general name 
applied to the various piimitive dialects of 
the Northern India m contradistinction to 
the Prakrits of the Eastern and the Western 
India It IS worthy of note that the language 
we now call Hindi was the language of the 
aborigines of India, and not an offshoot of 
Sanskrit In fact it existed long before the 
advent of Sanskrit, co-existed with it, and 
has survived The late Mr Beames, who 
made a special study of the Indian A^erna- 
culars, says — 

"Sanskrit was nut intended tor the people 
The local dialects held their own , they were anterior 
to Sanskrit, contemporary w'lth it, and they finall) 
survived it ’ 

Dr Fallon the eminent lexicographei has 
said in the preface to his Dictionary — 

"It seems far more probable that the rustic Hindi 
of to-day is the rustic Hindi, more or less changed, ot 
the illiterate ancestors of illiterate millions now 
living 

Philological experience leads one to 
believe that in the course of time this Prakrit 
or Hindi, the most ancient language of the 
people of the country, assumed two forms 
One form of it came in direct contact and 
fused with the numerous incoming languages 
of India Before the advent of the British 
there had been the exodus ot numerous 
peoples to India, — the Aryans, the Persians, 
the Greeks, the Scythians, the Arabs, the 
Moghuls and the Afghans,— and all these 
peoples brought their own languages with 
them, none of which, however, was pow^eiful 
enough to supplant the languag*e of the land 
A process of mutual influence, adoption and 
elimination, action and re-action, naturally 
ensued One form of the old Prakrit freely 
imbibed these foreign influences, — Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Scythian, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian— the extent of influence in each case 
being largely determined by the length of 
sojourn that each people made in India 
Mohammedan influence is thus inevitably 
seen to be the most dominant This form 
of Prakrit is, in current parlance, the Hindus- 
tani or Urdu language 

The other form of Prakrit which was 
peculiar to the rustics and had thus fewer op- 
portunities of being ‘‘contaminated’' imbibed 
little of foreign influence, and even that little 
temaijied almost entirely confined to Sanskrit 


This “undehled” and puiistic ioim ot Prakrit 
is now knowm as modern Hindi 

Urdu and Hindi aie not, therefoie, essen- 
tially different Both of them spiing fiom the 
same mother stock Urdu chanced to adjust 
itselt to the \aiying needs and conditions at 
each successive stage of its hie and to draw 
loi its noutishment upon vaiious civilising 
sources Hindi on the other hand, chose to 
remain pure and puiistic Ot couise no 
language can possibly remain absolutely puie 
and unaffected by external influences, yet 
speaking relatively it can be affirmed without 
doing an injustice, that Urdu is an tngraft- 
ment on the oiigmal stem ot Prakiit of the 
Sanskiit, Greek, Iianian, ^labic, Turkish 
and Persian influences, while Hindi lepresents 
the old and pure veinaculai of Noitherii India 
with only an admixture ot Sanskrit 

losumup The following piopositions 
seem to the present \^rltel incontrovertible 

1 In the pi e-Aryan India numeious 
spoken languages were current to wdiich the 
general name of Prakrit was given 

2 Sauiaseni was the foim of Prakiit 
spoken in Surasena, the country round 
Muthra 

3 The term ‘Hindi’ is a Persian woid 
conveying two distinct meanings In its 
wider sense, it v\as meant to coveiallthe 
dialects spoken in Hind (India) In its 
narrow^er sense, it denoted Sauiaseni oi that 
form of Prakiit which v\as the Northern 
lingua j Uinta and with which the loieigneis 
first came in contact 

4 This Hindi, in its ^liictei and nar- 
rower sense, the Northern common language 
of the masses came in the course ot time to 
assume two cifteient forms, one of which 
remained crude, coarse and poorly developed , 
the other one fieely imbibed foreign influ- 
ences 

5 The former retains the old appelation 
‘Hindi’ , the latter came to be know n as 
Uidu 

The conclusion is now obvious Urdu 
having incorporated with it the quintessence 
of several cultures is more fitted as a medium 
of instruction, beHer equipped as a vehicle of 
literary expression, and more suited to the 
needs and requirements of civilisation than 
the less foitunate vernaculars of the land 

As a corollary to the above, the vocabulary 
of the Urdu language is seen to be enormous 
Derivates of Iranian, Greek, Persian, Tur- 
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kish, Arabic and laterly ot English also are 
found m it m overflowing numberb intei- 
mingled with wmrds of San^kiit and indigen- 
ous origins This greatly facilitates the work 
of coming new technical terms The Urdu 
writer on modern Western sciences can with 
perfect ease diaw upon the vast resources of 
Arabic and Sanskrit, Persian and English, of 
course wath due regaid to the proprieties of 
adoption and m consonance wuth the genius 
of his own language 

Another distinctive merit of Hindustani 
language allied to its virtue of adaptability 
jUst hinted at, is its universality, m respect ot 
wdnch no Indian vernacular can even ap- 
proach it Mahratti m Kashmir, Gujrati in 
Behar, and Tamil m Oudh, would sound quite 
as foreign as Bantu , wEile Hindustani, as 
every one can testify by his own experience, 
can be understood throughout the length and 
breadth of India, in the lemotest paits of the 
country, — nay even beyond it, in such places 
as Aden, Port Said and Malta Othei Indian 
vernaculars, one may be pardoned for holding 
and without meaning any disparagement to 
them, are at best provincial , Hindustani alone 
IS -provincial A very considerable por- 
tion of Hindustani is common to all the 
Indian vernaculars, and it is therefore that 
even the people of those provinces where 
Hindustani is not habitually used, do not find 
it absolutely foreign 

It may not be amiss at this juncture to 
cite the opinions of one oi two well-informed 
European students of the Indian vernaculars, 
which might have the effect of further eluci- 
dating and confirming some of the conclu- 
sions arrived at above 

George Campbell, the author of “India As 
It Might Be,” in the course of a long disser- 
tation on the desirability of having a common 
educational medium for the country observes 
as follows — ■ 

“Hindustani is commonly used by considerable 
classes throughout the whole country and is still more 
commonly understood Even the Mohammedans whose 
immigration was infinitely larger than ours and who 
m ide Persian to a great extent the written business, 
ba\e universally adopted Hindustani as their spoken 
language and the general language of India, infusing 
into it a great mass oi Persian words as we may from 
time to time infuse into it English terms 

"E\en to people who do not perfectly understand 
Plindustani, it is an infinitely easier task to pick up a 
language habituall} used by many around them, and of 
which a very large portion is common to all the tongues 
of India than it would be to learn one which is utter- 
1} and totally foreign 


“I would propose that in all the High Schools 
Hindustani should be the common language, the ver- 
nacular languages also being used so far as necessar} 

It IS almost impossible to get on well without some 
common medium and it as I believe the idea of making 
English general is out ot the question, it must be a 
great object to render Hinduistani as common as poss- 
ible 1 here may be arguments in favour ot Bengali 
m the province ot which it is the proper \ernacular, but 
m truth Hindustani is so commonly understood by all 
the classes that I do not think it would be desir- 
able to make an exception ” 

Speaking in another connection the same 
writei has made the following remarks — 

“Hindustani being as I have said a lingua franca 
throughout India, is common to all the higher and 1 
may sav to all the ambulatory classes ( Sepoy, servants, 
cVe ), to all Mohammedans and to all European resi- 
dents and it has a peculiar principle of adaptation to a 
degree far beyond any other language of which I have 
ever heard It a word cannot be easily and exactly 
translated into Hindustani, no periphrasis is attempted, 
— It is at once adopted, be it Persian, Arabic, Portu 
guese or English and it is wonderful how convenient 
and useful the practice is We can use Hindustani for 
anything ” 

M Garcin de Passey, the renowmed 
French scholar, delivered an address on 
Indian languages at the Imperial Special 
School of Oriental Languages ( Pans ) on 
December gth, i86g Some pertinent obser- 
vations fiom his Address would bear repeti- 
tion after the lapse of half a century — 

“Urdu has taken throughout India the same posi- 
tion as French has done in Europe , it is a language 
most in use , it is employed both at the Court and m 
the city , literary men compose their works in it, and 
musical writers their songs, and it is a medium of con- 
versation with Europeans “ “It is said that Urdu is 
not everywhere understood by the Hindu population, 
but this IS the case with all the languages in general 
use in X country , thus the Breton peasants, wfiether 
Provencals or Alsatians do not understand French, but 
should this be a reason for ceasing to employ it at the 
law courts and Government Offices ot the provinces" 

“Urdu IS understood in all the towns and in every 
village throughout India notwithstanding that many 
othei dialects may be spoken there, and it is the sole 
language employed in the N W P and Oudh It 
is not only confined to the tour corners of India but is 
understood in Baluchistan and other countries adjacent 
to the Indian h mpme Phis tact has been proved by 
eminent tourists " 

The following remarks by J Beams ( the 
author of Indian Philology^ &c ) pithily sums 
up the result of a long and deep study of the 
Indian vernaculars — 

“1 consider it ( Urdu ) as the most progressive and 
civilised form of the great and widespread language of 
the ‘hordes’ Not only is it compendious, eloquent, 
expressive and copious, but it is the only form in which 
the legitimate development of the speech of the Cran- 
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getic tribes could show itself [Joiu nal of the Btrigtil 
Ai^iafic SoLiefy, Volume 3^, 1866, Page i ) 

In these days of Hmdu-Muslini unity 
and inter-Indian solidarity it is also 
well to remember that Uidu language is 
not a relic of the Muslim dominance, 
but a symbol of the Plindu-Musliin entente 
It lb a happy mean between Arabic and 
Persian on the one hand and Sanskrit 
and Prakrit on the other The stock of eveiy 
language has only two fundamental elements, 
the noun and the veib , other paits of speech 
having only secondary and derivative signi- 
ficance Now in the stock of Urdu vocabulary 
(bairing exceptions on either side) ^\hile 
all nouns are, as a lule, either Arabic 01 
Persian, all verbs are, as a rule, of Sanskrit 01 
Prakrit origin Am. ''to come’\ Jana, ‘'to 
go’' Chalnu, "to walk”, holn , "to talk”, 
mama f to \\\V^ OT "to strike”, mamn, "to 
die”, khdnd, "to eat”, pun, "to drink”, 
iithnd, "to rise” , uthana, "to raise” , haitimd, 
"to sit” , baithani, "to seat” , are the kind of 
indigeneous w^ords wdiich it is impossible even 
for the most confirmed pedant to eschew 
While foreign words like Jungle, "forest”, 
mdl, "wealth” or "property” , maiddn, "open 
ground”, malm, "house”, hdl, "condition” 
or "state’ , iagaz, j famdshd "fun” 

or "spectacle”, sal, "year’ , daiwd'sd, "dooi”, 
sa^kd}, "government”, shildi, "game” oi 
"hunt”, chakii "pen-kmfe’’ are such which it 
would be equally difficult foi even an illiterate 
rustic to avoid In fact it \^as the genuine 
spirit of unity and self-sacrifice that induced 
both the Hindus and the Muslims to forego 
their respective languages and to adopt as 
their own a language essentially Indian in 
origin, but fully nourished and developed on 
foreign resources Urdu was the practical 
outcome of this spirit of mutual cordiality and 
is still faithfully reflecting this spirit 

(b) The Liieraiirl 

It IS geneially believed by the non-Urdu- 
kno\Mng world that Urdu does not possess 
any literature worth the name Even some 
of the most welUmformed foreign students 
of Urdu, like Sir Charles Lyall and Sir 
George Grierson, do not express their dissent 
from this view in a strong and clear lan- 
guage* [Vide their respective articles on 
"Hindustani Literature” and Plindustam Lan- 
guage’ in nth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Bntannica, specially the article by Sir Chailes 


Lyall ) The belief, though so common^ is very 
far from the tiuth 

True, Uidu does not possess a \eiy exten- 
sive literature m comparison uich the classi- 
cal and the advanced Western languages, 
but when in relation to the veianculars of 
India the poverty of Urdu liteiatiue is main- 
tained, the assertion is sure to be senousl} 
challenged Foi afte** all, the wealth of a 
hteiatuie is always a compaiative thing No 
literatuie in the woild can be said to } 3 e ab- 
solutely rich and copious 

f iteraiy actuities aie of two \aiieties (1) 
creative, and (11) ie-pioducti\ e B) the 
former is meant the original out-pul , under 
the latter heading is included the slock 
bon owed from other literatmes by meins of 
tiansUtion, adaptation and compilation Let 
us look at each ol these two aspects of Uidu 
Literature 

To take the ie-pioducti\ c side hrst In 
poetiy and drama, most of the woi Id-classics 
have found their way into Uidu Ilomei’s 
'Iliad’, ‘The Mahabharata’ , 'Ihe Ramayana’ 
(Valmiki’s as w^ell Tulsi Das’s ) , Kalidas’s 
‘Sakuntala,’ ‘Meghdut,’ and other works , 
Milton’s ‘Paiadise Lost’ and lagoie’s 'Gitan- 
jali,’ ‘Chitia,’ and several other pieces aie 
easily accessible to the Uidu-knowing public 
Shakespear is perhaps the most popular 
Most of his plays ha\ebeen tianslated and 
aie being staged ‘Othello,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘King 
Lear,’‘lhe Tempest, ’‘Romeo and TalietAC)m- 
beline,’ ‘Ihe Meichant of \ enice,’ ‘Winter’s 
Tale,’ ‘Measuie for Measuie ,’ ‘1 he Coniedv ol 
Errors,’ and ‘As You Like It/ ha\e long been 
available in Uidu Some of Sheridan’s plays, 
like ‘Pizarro’, and selected poems of Sopho- 
cles and Sappho, Dante and Goethe, I ong- 
fellow and Southey, Shelley and B}ron, 
Wordswmith and Tennyson ha\e also been 
rendered into Urdu 

In fiction, next to Reynolds, wdio it seems 
has a peculiar fascination for the Indian jouth, 
Scott, Mane Corelie and Conan Dovie aie 
the most favourite. A good man) of their 
works are being read with greater assiduity 
in Uidu chaiacter in the valley ot the Ganges 
than on the banks of the Thames in then 011- 
ginal Almost the complete works of Bankim- 
chandra and most of Tagore’s tales hav e been 
rendered into Urdu Latterly R L Steven- 
son, Rider Haggard, Oscar Wilde, Bernaid 
Shaw^ and H G Wells have bagun to cone 
in favour 
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Among geneial piose-wiiieis the Uiclu- 
speaking public have found their favouiites m 
Macaulay and Cailyle, Smiles and Lubbock 

In regions of philosophy and psychology, 
Urdu possesses se-veral dialogues of Plato, 
selections from Aristotle, Chanakya’s ‘Maxims’, 
Seneca’s 'Reflections’, Berkeley’s ‘Principles’ 
and ‘Dialogues’, Le Don’s ‘I he Crowd’, ‘The 
Psychology of the Evolution of Peoples’, and 
‘The Psychology ot the Gieat Wat’ , and poi- 
tions of the works of Bacon, Hume, Kant, 
Mill, Spencei, ]ames and Stout 

In general histoiy and biography, the 
names of Plutarch’s ‘Lives of Eminent Gieeks 
and Romans,’ Rollm’s ‘Greece’, Bury’s ‘His- 
tory of Greece,’ Thackei and SchwiIPs 
‘General Histoiy of Europe,’ DozyK ‘Islamic 
Spam,’ Wallace’s ‘Russia’, Abbot’s ‘Napoleon’, 
Green’s ‘History of the English People,’ 
Vincent Smith’s ‘Ancient India,’ Elphinstone’s 
‘History of India,’ Macohn’s ‘History of Persia,’ 
and portions of Gibbon’s Roman Empiie’ 
may be mentioned as illustrative of many 
otheis of equal weight and authoiity 

In the domain ot Politics and Economics 
the following typical names would suffice — 
Aristotle’s ‘Politics’, Mill’s ‘Liberty’, ‘Repre- 
sentative Government’ and ‘Political Econo- 
my’ , Bell’s ‘Laws of Wealth’ , ^Motley’s 
‘Machiavelli’ and ‘Reminiscences’ , Curzon’s 
‘Peisia’ , Mazzini’s ‘Duties of Man’ , Schus- 
ter’s ‘Strangling of Persia’ , fllunt’s ‘Future 
of Islam’ , Vanbery’s ‘Future of Islam’ , and 
portions ot Seeley and Bluntschelli, Wilson 
and Pollock, Sidgewick and Jevons, Marshall 
and Morison 

Allied to political science is the depart- 
ment of philosophical history and m this 
depaitment may be named the translations 
of Gui/ot’s ‘Flistoiy ot Civilisation,’ Buckle’s 
‘Civilisation in England’ , Le Don’s ‘Civilisa- 
tion of the Arabs’, and ‘Civilisation of 
Hindustan’ , Lecky’s ‘Euiopean Morals’ , 
Draper’s ‘Intellectual Development of Eu- 
lope’ , and Dutt’s ‘Ancient Indian Civiliza- 
tion ’ 

In education, besides seveial manuals like 
Todd’s, Urdu is not unfamiliar with the works 
of Spencer, Bain, Fioebel, Pestalotzi, Herbert 
and Montesson 

In science, m addition to numerous 
popular tieatises of a general character like 
Drapei’s ‘Conflict between Religion and 
Science’, the Urdu-speaking public is fairly 
well acquainted with the works and researches 
cf Darwin and Wallace, Hecckel and Huxley, 


L)all and Geikie, fyiidal and Bose, Kelvin 
and Maxwell, Crookes and Lodge 

To allude to the translations of standard 
woiks on law, jurisprudence and medicine is 
superfluous since quite a large number of them 
have as a mattei of necessity found their 
way into Urdu 

It should be noted that m the above lists 
slightest attempt has been made to be exhaus- 
tive The names given ate taken at random 
and only with a view to give the leader an 
idea of the kind of the foreign wealth that 
L idu literature possesses To piepare even 
a faiily complete list of such works would 
lequire hundreds of pages 

Another impoitant fact woithy of notice 
is that the above lists, sketchy as they are, 
are mainly confined to the Iiteratuie of the 
West The Arabic and Peisian stock of 
Muslim literature, almost entirely, and the 
sacied Sanskrit and Hindi literature of 
the Hindus, to a laige extent, have been 
reproduced in Uidu The Koran, the 
Gita, the Puianas, the Mahabhaiata and the 
Ramayana have each of them several iians- 
lations in this languasre The lives and 
teachings of the Piophet, of Jesus Christ, of 
Sri Krishna, of Sri Ram Chandra, of Gautama 
Buddha, of Guru Nanak and of Kabir, as also 
the works of Hindu Divine and Yogms, like 
Vashistha, of saints and mystical poets, like 
Maulana Rumi and Hcifiz , of ethicists and 
theologians, like Sadi and Ghazali , of epic 
poets, like Fiidausi, of philosophers like 
Avicenna , of historians like Ibn Khaldun, Ibn 
Khallikan and Farishta, are some of the best 
gems in the treasury of Urdu liteiature 

The creative aspect of Urdu literature 
need not detain us long No objective test 
can be laid down whereby the relative merits 
of various authors are to be adjudged Here 
taste alone is to be the final arbiter Now the 
race of poets that has had amongst it — Adir and 
Dard, G^lib and Hah, Anis and Dabir, Atish 
and Dagh — cannot surely be found lacking m 
poetical genius Among the living, preemi- 
nent stands the name of Akbar in whom wit 
and humour aie so admirably blended with the 
greatest profundity of thought as to present 
an almost unparalelled phenomenon m the 
w^hole world of poetiy Next to him comes 
the forceful Iqbal who has long been pro- 
pounding his philosophy of action — the 
theme ot Gifa — with marvellous effect and 
originality, and some of whose Persian poems 
have been translated into English by the 
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Cambridge Sajun Piofessoi Nicholson 
Then again we have Hasrat and Riaz, A/iz 
and josh, who cannot sufter in conipaiison 
with an) poets of any language 

In fiction the works of Na/ir Ahmed, 
Mirza Ruswa, Abdul Halim Shtua)^ Ratan 
Nath Sarshar^ Rashid-ul Khaiii, Khwaja 
Hasan Nizami and Prem Chand lequiie only 
to be lead to be immensely admired, — to men- 
tion nothing of the oldei \ oluminous story 
books Not a fen of this masterpieces have 
been rendeied into English and Hindi 

Among serious piose-writers Uidu can 
rightfully boast of Sir Syerl Ahmed, Nazir 
Ahmed, Mohammed Husain Azad, Chirag 
All, Hall, Shibli, Karamat Husain, Syed Siile- 
man and Abul Kalam Azad Mohammed 
Husain Azad’s poetical prose and his fine 
imageiy have been a standing marvel Nazir 
Ahmed’s personality was unique in his ready 
command of Urdu or Persian and Arabic 
Shibli was great as a historian , but he was 
even greater as a literary critic and a man of 
letters His encyclopedic ‘Life of the Pro- 
phet’ ( to be completed m 6 big volumes ) 
stands as a permanent tribute to his erudi- 
tion His compendious “History of Per- 
sian Poetry” ( 5 Vols ) has evoked feelings of 
very warm admiration in that famous orienta- 
list Professor E G Browne who very copi- 
ously quotes the said work 111 the third 
volume of his ‘Literary History of Persia ’ 
Karamat Husain ( an ex-Judge of the Allah- 
abad High Court ) was a profound philologist 
and also a keen student of sociology Syed 
Sulaiman is the inheritor of Shibh’s histou- 
cal and literary legacy and is devotedly tread- 
ing the footsteps of his late Master As far 
religion, theology and mysticism are concern- 
ed, the record of Urdu literatuie is decided- - 
ly not poor 

Three central institutions during recent 
years have come into existence with the dittu- 
sion of Urdu hteiature as then primary ob- 
ject The biggest of these is the Usmama Uni- 
versity Translation Bureau of -"Hyderabad, 
Deccan, where the work of translation, adap- 
tation and compilation from English Text- 
books on nearly every conceivable subject — 
history, political science, logic, ethics, psycho- 
logy, metaphysics, economics, mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry, etc is going on 
with a rapid pace Another one is Anjuman 
Taraqqi Urdu ( Associatian for the Promotion 
of Urdu ) with Its head quarters at Auranga- 
bad ( Deccan ) It has so far published some 


dozens of books chiefly dealing with Wes- 
tern arts and sciences, e g , zoology, geology, 
psychology, botany and economics Yet 
another is Dai-ul-Musaiinih ( literall) “Au- 
thors’ Home”) OL Shibli Academy, founded 
after the name of that scholai at A/amgaih 
( U P ) It deals mainlv with orientaha, \et 
has also produced some books ti eating of 
European philosopheis and ps\ chologists 
like Berkeley and M Le *^on 

A peiusal of the foregoing facts and ob- 
servations IS hkel) enough to convince all 
unbiassed leadeis that Uidu hteiature, though 
it may not be exceptionalK iich and exti a- 
oidinarily extensive, is not so pooi and so 
scanty either as is geneiall) believed, and is 
’well able to hold its own m the face of othei 
Indian \ einaculars 

(c) Thf Scrum 

The most seiious obstacle to the piopci 
recognition of the claims of Urdu, however, is 
the alleged detective natuie of its script It 
is said to be cumbious, dilficult, puzzling to 
the learner, and liable to misreading and mis- 
spelling This sort of objection is based on 
a senes of misconceptions and can be very 
easily disposed of 

The merits and dements of a sciipt can be 
adjudged on two grounds (1) phonological, 
and (11) caligraphical We shall look at 
each of these separately 

By the common consent of philologists, in 
a perfect alphabet (i) eveiy separate elemen- 
tary sound ought to have a sepaiate charac- 
ter to express it and none but separate ele- 
mentary sounds ought to have sepaiate 
characters, and (2) mark off difteient combi- 
nations, modifications and modulations in ele- 
mentary sounds ladically the same, theie 
ought to be sufficient means and rontnvmnres, 
but not characteis wdiolly cliffeient in foim 

The letteis of every alphabet aie piimarih 
intended to repiesent by oculai signs the arti- 
culate sounds that are generally employed in 
speech They are in relation to the written 
language — what the ai ticulate sounds are in 
lelation to the spoken language The mam 
purpose of an alphabet is to lepiesent the 
spoken language by means of adequate 
science So the merits of an alphabet aie pro- 
portionate to the accuracy and exactness 
with which its letters can represent the arti- 
culate sounds Unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of letters and possession of dipthongs 
and compound consonants, viewed phoneti- 
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cally, are faults and hindrances rather than 
helps and advantages 

Judged by these criteria Urdu alphabet 
scores an easy victory over its rival It 
contains letters and symbols to represent all 
the elementary long and short vowels and 
simple consonants, and at the same time 
does not possess any letter to represent a 
dipthong or compound consonant Unlike 
Nagri alphabet, it is not made cumbersome 
with the introduction of intricate and un- 
necessary letters to represent dipthongs and 
compound consonants Unlike Nagri, it is 
also not burdened with double senes of forms, 
viz , one, the primary forms or letters, and 
the other, the secondary forms or symbols 

Urdu alphabet has ten vocal sounds in this 
way — 

I Three primitive vowels not represent- 
ed by separate letters but by diacritical 
marks, /ait/ia, minma^ and kasra 2 Three 
corresponding long vowels formed by intro- 
ducing the homogeneous letters of prolon- 
gation immediately after the preceding short 
vowel For instance the lettei Alif inert pre- 
ceded by a letter moveable by the vowel sign 
fatha forms a long sound like “a” in "par” 
and "hall ” Similarly the letter Waw inert 
preceded b) a consonant moveable by the 
vowel sign jimma would form a sound like 
"00” in “pool” or as “u” in “rule” Next 
again, the letter Ya inert preceded by a 
consonant moveable by the vowel kasra 
would form a long vowel like "ee” in "kneel” 
or "i” m "machine” 

3 Two dipthongs The letter Waw inert 
preceded by a consonant moveable by the 
vowel sign fatha forms a dipthong nearly 
like "ou” or “ow”as in “found” and “crown” 
And the letter Ya inert preceded by a conso- 
nant moveable by the \owel fatha forms 
a dipthong like “ai” m “Kaiser” 

4 Two long vowels peculiarly Persian 
known as Majhul (meaning unknown) formed 
by Waw and Ya , the former sounding like c 
in ‘sole’ and ‘pole’, and the latter like ai in 
"pain” and “fail” 

In its essence the Urdu alphabet is Arabic 
But the tendency towards eclecticism in order 
to achieve comprehensiveness and complete- 
ness which we have seen to be a distinctive 
feature of the Urdu language has also 
manifested itself in the domain of script in 
as much as the present Urdu alphabet is an 
admixture of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit 
letters and contains several letters of non- 


Arabic origin, such as Pe, Te, Che, D 5 l, De 
, Je ( to be pronounced as in French ), Gaf, 
and two eyed He 

The result is that Urdu alphabet is 
phonetically perfect , at any rate, as perfect 
as it has been hitherto possible for any 
human languge to be Su William Jones 
speaking of Arabic alphabet has said, “A 
perfect language would be that in which 
every idea capable of entering human mind 
might be neatly and emphatically expressed 
by one specific word, simple if the idea were 
simple, complex if complex , and on the same 
principle a perfect system of letters ought to 
contain one specific symbol for eveiy sound 
used in pronouncing the language to which 
they belonged In this respect the old 
Persian approaches to perfection , but the 
Arabic alphabet, which all Mohammedan 
nations have inconsiderably adopted, appears 
to me so complete for the purpose of writing 
Arabic that not a letter could be added or 
taken away without manifest inconvenience ” 

The remark applies with much greater 
force and truth to Urdu alphabet 

Now to view the question from call- 
graphical stand-point A very important 
fact generally disregarded in other alphabets 
is that the written symbols representing the 
articulate sounds are essentially of two varie- 
ties, vowels aud consonants Vowels are 
the basis of all kinds of sounds and are utter- 
able at the opening and closing of the or- 
gans of speech Consonants represent the vi- 
brations and modifications of the sound form- 
ing the base line The function of vowels is 
simply to govern, to direct, the pronuncia- 
tion of consonants This distinction between 
the two sets of letters has been lost sight of 
by many languages Urdu is almost unrivall- 
ed in this respect, that it has kept this distinc- 
tion by refusing to recognise vowels as se- 
parate letters In it the primary vowels are 
only represented by diacritical marks and not 
as letters Vowels are strictly speaking no 
independent sounds , they merely signify the 
tone, the giade, the shade of those sounds 
Urdu caligraphy therefore, quite rightly, 
does not assign to vowels any place as letters 
but lelegates them to the position of diacriti- 
cal marks 

The objection that the same words can 
be read in different ways in the absence of 
diacritical marks in ordinary writing is sin- 
gularly superficial As well put by an emi- 
nent scholar, 'the omission of diacritical 
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marks implies in the reader a sufficient 
familiarity and practice in leading the written 
character as to enable him to proceed without 
the help of diacritical marks These marks 
are not omitted for the purpose of bewilder- 
ing strangers or beginners or those w^ho are 
unfamiliar with the language It is one of 
the objects of the Urdu system of writing that 
the labour of reading and writing may be 
lightened ai d simplified during the process of 
education It is a part of the training and 
culture of the Urdu scholar that he should be 
able to read and write accurately even in 
the absence of these marks, and he is 
soon capable of doing so But the Hindi 
system does not vouchsafe any training like 
this Omit any mark and the pooi Hindi 
scholar is as helpless as a blind man ’ 

To sa) that the hand of Urdu wilt- 

ing is extiemely illegible and hard to deciphei 
IS to put forward a very puerile objection 
Like the colloquial of every language the lun- 
ning and broken form of writing is common 
to every system of writing and is not a 
peculiarity of Urdu script Its utility lies in 


its facility and fluency and its use is meant 
only for thqiBe who are very well conveisant 
with Urdu language 

Urdu caligraphy is a sort of natural 
sorthand writing, eveiy letter haiing got a 
short form as weU as a full one and it is the 
method of combining these shoiL forms into 
words that has made Uidu writing extiemely 
easy In has ensured for it — 

1 economy of space, 

2 economy of time, and 

3 economy of energy, both foi the wiitei 
and the reader 

Urdu script with slight modifications is 
common to all Muslim countries It extends 
from the eastern corner of Bengal to Tripoli 
and Morocco in the west The international 
advantages of adopting a sciipt which is used 
not only in India but is cuirent in 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Muslim Turkistan, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Turkey, Egypt, and some othei African states 
are not so insignificant as can easily be 
ignored 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF RESEARCH-WORK IH CHEMISTRY IN BENGAL’ 

By Chunilal Bose, iso,mb,fcs 


( PROPOSE to make a very brief survey of 
research-work in Chemistry in Bengal 
from its beginning down to the present 
time, with a passing reference to the work 
being done in other parts of India 

I think I am right in claiming that the 
first research-work, so far as Bengal is con- 
cerned, started in the Calcutta Medical College. 

In the forties and early fifties of the last 
century, yve find Dr O’Shaugnessy teaching 
Chemistry and Pharmacology to the students 
of the Calcutta Medical College and holding 
before them a bright picture of what a sys- 
tematic study of Natural Sciences was cap- 
able of accomplishment m the matter of the 
development of industries in India He had 
great faith in the capability of Indian 
students, and dwelling upon the difficulties 

* Opening' Address m the Chemical Section of 
the Science Convention, 1921 


that beset the path of a research-worker, he 
gave expression to his opinion m the follow- 
ing memorable words in 1842 — 

“Difficulties will beset his progress, it is true, but 
to overcome them all, he requires only the qualities 
which the Indian youth possesses in a most pre-eminent 
degree He is quick of perception, patient in reflection, 
adroit and delicate in experimental manipulation, and 
with these endowments, his full success in this study 
may be confidently foretold ” 

We congratulate ourselves that we have 
lived to see his prophecy to a large extent 
fulfilled Dr, O'Shaugnessy’s work m con- 
nection with the Telegraph m India is of 
historic interest He is also remembered as 
the author of the Bengal Pharmacopoeia which 
contains much valuable information based 
upon personal investigation of some impor- 
tant Indian drugs 

In the sixties and seventies of the last 
century, there was little or no enthusiasm 
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for the study of Science m the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, for the simple reason that the majo- 
rity of the students were not in favour of 
scientific education and the Calcutta Colleges 
Vi ere very ill-equipped for imparting instruc- 
tions in science to their students Even the 
students of the Piesidency College used to 
attend lectuies in Chemistry, Physiology and 
Biology in the Calcutta Medical College The 
name of Di F N Macnamara may be men- 
tioned as one of the most successful teachers 
of Chemistry of that time In those days, 
it was a Bengali doctor, the late Rai Kanny 
Lall Dey Bahadur C I E , who made a special 
study of Chemistry and taught it first to the 
students of the Campbell Medical School and 
afterwards in the Calcutta Medical College 
where he also earned on the duties of the 
Chemical Examiner to Government for some- 
time He devoted himself mainly to the study 
of the indigenous medicinal plants and made 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
constitution of some important drugs His 
discovery of an important test for Porphy- 
roxyn in Indian opium m 1867 has been very 
helpful to the identification of the drug in 
medico-legal cases 

In 1868, Waring issued the Indian Phar- 
macopoeia to which Moodeen Sheriff published 
a supplement m 1869 In the field of Phar- 
macology, as obseived by Sir George Watt, 
no names are moreldistmguished than those of 
Kanny Lall Dey and Moodeen Sheriff 

They were followed by Wood, Warden, 
Waddell and Ram Chandra Dutta who 
m the eighties and nineties of the last 
century continued their investigation into the 
chemical composition of the medicinal and 
poisonous plants of India Wood was the 
author of an ingenious and economical pro- 
cess for the extraction of Quinine from Cin- 
chona bark which was adopted by Govein- 
ment in their Quinine factories Warden, with 
the assistance of Hooper of Madras and 
Dymock of Bombay, published the three in- 
teresting volumes of the Pharmacographia 
Indica which constitute a most valuable work 
of reference m regard to the history, botani- 
cal character, chemical constitution and 
medicinal viitues of indigenous drugs of 
vegetable origin found in India 
Much of the original chemical work recorded 
in this book of reference was done in the 
laborator) of the Calcutta Medical College 
and the writer had the privilege of assisting 
Dr Warden m carrying out the investigations 


to which he could claim a humble share Babu 
Ram Chandra Datta distinguished himself by 
the discovery of kurchicine in the Kurchi bark 
( Holarrhena Antidysentenca ) The writer, 
m working out the chemistry of Karabi 
( Nerium Odorum ), discovered a new active 
principle in the plant which he named as 
Karabin A brief resume of the papei was 
published m the Journal of the Chemical 
Society 

Sir David Pram, now Director of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, investigated into 
the chemical and physiological properties of 
the Ganja ( flowering tops of Cannabis Sativa ) 
m the Chemical Laboiatory of the Calcutta 
Medical College His interesting results 
were published in a special report issued by 
the Government of Bengal 

Sir Alexander Pedler made some original 
investigation himself while he was a Pro- 
fessor m the Presidency College and was 
for sometime a collaborator of Dr Warden 
in his investigation into the chemistry of 
some of the indigenous drugs Pedler and 
Warden succeeded in isolating a neutral con- 
stituent from Bengal opium 

Walden and Waddell carried on m 1884 
their investigation into the poisonous pro- 
perties of the Abrus Precatorius seeds ( Jequiri- 
ty or Rati seeds) which are introduced hypo- 
dermically m the from of a needle ( Sui ) for 
killing cattle in India Before this, the toxic 
action of the seeds was believed to be due to 
the presence of a bacillus, but Warden and 
Waddell were the first to disprove it They 
discovered a proteid substance in the seeds 
which they named Abrm ( a mixtuie of globu- 
lin and albumose ) which was responsible for 
the poisonous properties and which acted 
somewhat like snake-poison m the animal 
system 

It was Sir P C Ray, Kt , D sc , the 
distinguished Indian Chemist and our es- 
teemed colleague, who laid the foun- 
dation of higher research-woik in Chemis- 
try proper in Bengal while he was the Pro- 
fessor in that subject in the Presidency 
College Before he joined the college, he 
wrote a paper on ‘‘Conjugated Sulphates of 
the Copper Magnesium group^^ which was 
published in the proceedings of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, in 1888 It w'-as followed 
by his most valuable contributions on the 
constitution and behaviour of the Nitrites of 
various metals and organic ladicles Sub- 
sequently, Dr Ray, with the help of his 
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devoted students, organised and started the 
Indian School of Chemistry m the Presidency 
College This School has, up to the present 
time, contributed nearly 200 oiigmal articles 
which have been published mostly in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society and also in 
other scientific publications m India, England, 
America and Germany Dr Ray himself is 
responsible for about 50 per cent of these 
valuable original communications 

Dr Niliatan Dhar, D Sc (Lond and Pans), 
one of the most brilliant students of the 
Indian School of Chemistry now occupying 
the Chair of Chemistry in the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, has followed in the foot- 
steps of his master and has already succeeded 
in associating with him a good number of 
pupils m higher research-work in Chemistry 
in the United Provinces 

It is satisfactory to note that original con- 
tributions by Indians to the Journal of the 
Chemical Society in 1919 were 18 in number- 
as compared with 10 in 1918, and of 
these, 94 per cent was contributed by Bengal 
alone 

Dr E R Watson when he was the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Dacca College 
■was able to inspire a number of students of 
his own college with his love and enthusiasm 
for research-work in Chemistry, and he and 
his small band of devoted followers have made 
material contribution to the progress of 
Organic Chemistry He is now engaged in or- 
ganising a Research Institute at Cawnpore 
With the advent of the New Regulations 
m 1908, the facilities for the study of Science 
m the Calcutta University have greatly im- 
proved Science-courses are being regularly 
taken up now by a large number of our stu- 
dents The University bcience College and 
the Post-Graduate classes (the latest develop- 
ment of the Calcutta University ) have helped 
still further to advance the study of Science m 
its higher branches The Science College 
has already made valuable contribution to 
research-work in Chemistry during the last 
two years In 1919, nine original papers were 
presented by the Professors of Chemistry and 
their Research-scholars attached to this insti- 
tution We heartily congratulate Dr J C 
Ghosh of this College on his brilliant achieve- 
ment as the discoverer of a Law which has 
since been christened after his name 

The research-work in Chemistry has not 
been of theoretical interest only Some of 
the results obtained possess high practical 


value and have found application m Industrial 
Chemistry Dr R L Dutt alone has taken 
no less than 22 patents for the simple and 
economical manufacture of various elements 
and chemical compounds, such as chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, chromate and bichromate 
of potash, sulphui, saltpetre, nitro-compounds, 
caffeine, etc I heartily congratulate him on 
the successful practical application of his 
research-work 

The Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion ot Science has been silently working 
towards the same goal and has made its 
humble contribution to the geneial progress 
of research work in Science Although it has 
not been able to achieve such marked success 
m the Chemical section as in the Physical 
department, it is hoped that when the Chem- 
istry department is properly re-organised, it 
will be able to show creditable work in that 
branch of science 

In the other provinces of India, the 
progress in chemical research-woik is also 
satisfactory Much important work is being 
done in the Punjab by Bawa Kartar Singh 
and others In 1919-20, twelve original papers 
on Physical Chemistry and allied subjects were 
contributed to various Indian and foieign 
scientific journals by this eminent piofessor 
and his enthusiastic pupils In Bangalore, 
in Pusa, in the School of Forestry at Dehra- 
Dun, in the Government Opium Factories, in 
various Colleges and Technical Institutions 
under Government control in this as well as in 
the other Provinces, valuable wwk is being 
done by experts, professors and research- 
scholars which are likely to prove very helpful 
to the development of some of the important 
industries of India 

*The Chemical Service Committee have 
finished their labours and their recommenda- 
tions are before the Government of India for 
consideration Let us hope that the best 
results will come out of their deliberations 
which will advance the cause of Chemical 
Research-work and contribute to the develop- 
ment of the vast material resources of the 
country We hope to see our countrymen 
occupy prominent places in the newly- 
organised Chemical Service of India 

The progress of research-work m Chemis- 
try in all its branches has exercised its influ- 
ence for good m stimulating various industries 
in the country Our young men are visiting 
England, America and Japan to learn the 
technique of those industries which are 
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likely to grow successful on Indian soil 
and are piloting them on their return to India 
Thus industries relating to the manufacture of 
chemicals and diugs ( of which the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ld and 
the Calcutta Chemical Works Ld deserve 
honourable mention ), pottery, paper, paste- 
board, soaps, leather, glass, etc , have been 
started m many towns in India, and Indian 
capital, which was before long very shy of 
such enterprises, has become less reserved 
and IS coming forward to meet the crying 


needs of the country One should not be so 
sanguine as to expect that all of these new 
enterprises will stand the test of time and 
competition, but I have not the least doubt 
that many of them will survive, wherever 
there is singleness of aim, honesty of pur- 
pose and business experience 

This Science Convention is a hopeful sign 
of the times May it grow and prosper and 
help in advancing the cause of Scientific Re- 
search-work in India 
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The Dawn Over Asia By Paul Richaid 
Translated from the Fiench by Atn ohmdo Ghose 
Ganesh & Co , Madras Puce Rs 1-8-0 Pondi- 
cheiiy, 1920 

This IS a collection of short addresses deliver- 
ed by M Paul Richard in Japan He claims for 
France that equality and fraternity are not 
mere words there, but it is m the French Parlia- 
ment alone that deputies from the dark skinned 
peoples have an honoured place On the whole 
however European idealism consists in giving 
its egoism an ideal name ‘‘When injustice is 
perpetiated, if there is one to be pitied, it is not 
he who suffers, but he who commits it For 
he alienates from himself the future He makes 
of the future his greatest adversary He 
prepares his own retribution ” “If the Christ 
were now to come again upon the earth, he 
would be excluded from America, not being 
enough of a ‘gentleman’ to possess the needed 
number of dollars , he would be excluded from 
Australia, he the son of a working man and an 
Asiatic, if he could not pass an examination in 
a foreign tongue And in the colonies of South 
Africa, he could not even sit in the trams side 
by side with the Christian Euiopeans That is 
how Christians would treat the Cliiist ^ And 
they call that civilisation— a civilisation of 
barbarians The author exhorts the Japanese 
to liberate Korea, so that she may gam the 
confidence of Asia, the moral sovereignty of 
Asia Japan’s answer is the lecent bloody 
suppression of revolution in the Hermit 
kingdom 

In other essays the author speaks of the 
Coming Man, fiee to follow a higher law than 
others could beai , who lives in the harmonies 
of the inspired silence, and has no religion, or 
rather has them all, and something yet more 
He IS one of the sons of Heaven, who ate 


creatois of the future, and greatest of them all, 
the chosen of the future, the solitary, is Auro- 
bindo Ghose Around him are young men, young 
gods He IS the leader, the hero of tomorrow 
“He came to the South of India, to Pondicherry, 
wheie ten years ago, by a piovidential course 
of events, I met him foi the first time There he 
enteied in the silence of Yoga which deepened 
during five years When I met him again after 
these five years, he had gained the light, he had 
gained the power The light owing to which 
nothing more henceforth, in heaven or on earth 
or in any world, can remain hidden from him 
And the power thiough which every where liis 
sovereign thought, without desire, without 
trouble, without haste, without fear, realises the 
will of the Eternal Truth 

“Five other years have passed since then 
Five years in the couise of which, at my 
request, he has exposed, in five volumes of a 
monthly publication, the most masterly, the 
most magnificent teaching of philosophy, of 
human and divine wisdom, ^that have ever 
received Now, the day is coming when, after 
having been m the obscurity of his silence and 
letreat the saviour of India, he will become in 
the full light of day the Guru of Asia, the teachei 
of the world Foi it is alwaj^s from Asia that 
have come the Saviours and the Teachers of 
this world 

“Today for the first time I proclaim m public 
his name For it is without doubt you 
[Students’ Asiatic Union, Waseda University, 
Tokio, where this address was delivered on May 
3id, 1919] who should hear it first Let this 
name be henceforth to you, to your association, 
to the 3 "outh of Asia— to Asia, a symbol, a 
rallying cry, a programme 

“For this name signifies Asia free and one— 
Asia resurgent, Asia in her glory 
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\ allied friend of the reviewei reading this 
booh, obsencd that lie would have liked it 
better if it had been translated by another 
person than Auiobindo Gliose himself Great as 
IS his admii ation for Srijut Aurobmdo Ghosc, 
the reviewer is bound to say that he agiees 
with this opinion 

The appendix contains the progiamme of the 
League for the Equality of Races, which fiisl 
took its birth m Japan, and a branch of which 
has been oiganised by the author in India 

The Eyolutiox ojh Pvkeumeni By A F 
Pollard, M A, Litt D, Piofessor of Hisioiy 
in the Unneisiiy of London Longmans, Green 
& Co, 1920 21 shillings net Pp 398 

In the preface the authoi modestly^ says 
that the book is less a histoiy of parliament 
than a suggestion of the lines upon i<vhich 
it should be written To all who do not 
however want to make the study of the 
history of the Biitisli Parliament the business 
of then lives, the book is quite sufficient 
It IS interesting to learn that ^commons’ is 
a form of ‘communes^ or “communities’’ and 
that the liberty granted to the Barons by the 
Magna Carta was deeply resented by the 
commons, because, m the language of their 
petition to the King, it led “to the great 
oppression of the people and hindrance of the 
common law” The author says that “results 
which took the mother country centuries of 
painful labour to achieve were secured by the 
colonies within a generation and sometimes 
within a decade ” And yet we in India are 
nevei tired of hearing that responsible govern- 
ment IS a plant of slow growth, and can 
only come by successive stages of protracted 
experimentation “The people,” says the 
author with reference to the talk of demo- 
cracy, “have never been able to govern 
themselves except in the sense of chosing bet- 
ween twch 01 nioie sets of governors and 
two or more party programmes ” Lecky, m 
his “Democracy and Liberty,” has repeatedly 
shown how government by universal suffrage 
leads to misgovernment and worse But 
here in India we are already beginning to 
give too much importance to the question of 
the suffrage “No one,” says the author, 
“would dream of entrusting the determination 
of foreign policy, of educational problems, or 
questions of public health or finance to a 
referendum, because not one in a bundled of 
those could understand the issues at stake ” 
The fact is, elemental y education, and the 
ability to read a newspaper, though un- 
doubtedly better than ignorance, do not carry 
political wisdom with them “A Paiish Coun- 
cil [ cf our Punchayets ] is allowed to do 
little because it is a real parochial democracy , 
a county Council can do more because it is 
further lemoved from the man in the street ” 
“Government by the people can, under existing 
ciicumstances, mean no more than govern- 


ment by^ agencies which are lesponsible to 
the people and regaid then authority as a 
tiust to be exercised for the people as a 
whole and not in the inteiest of themselves oi 
of the class to which they belong ” 

The author truly says “Man is a gieat 
deal more than a political animal , and the 
best parts of the best men are those with which 
Parliament has nothing to do Politics aie 
a second-best business of second-best men, 
and we do not lank oui politicians with oui 
poets and philosophers ” In India, however, 
we ha\e to lemember that m every field 
of our national activity, intellectual and 
otherwise, we find that our rise beyond a 
ceitam stage is hampered by our political 
subjection, and hence some of our most 
highly gifted men have sometimes to take a 
hand in the second-best business of politics 
In the cliaptei on ‘The British Realms in Pai- 
hament,’ wffiich is the concluding chapter of the 
book, the author barely mentions India though 
he talks glibly of Empiie, and repeats the pariot 
cry that democratic expedients which suit the 
colonies would not suit India “We doubt the 
expediency of giving a vote in Indian affairs to 
an Indian electorate which cannot read or 
write ” Here the popular vote is given an 
importance which is denied to it m an eailier 
part of the book already referied to To what 
a low level the political sagacity of the British 
thinkei descends when he has to deal with India 
will appear from the fact that the author con- 
sideis Lord Haldane’s proposal of holding 
periodic sessions of the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council throughout the Empire as “one 
of the most fruitful suggestions foi Empiie- 
building ” The Englishman will simply not 
understand that no attempt to consolidate the 
Empire can succeed without giving India her 
rightful place m it, and it is foolish to try to 
evade the settlement of the Indian question by 
tinkering with minor problems 

“Second chambers are the political failure of 
the Biitish Empire ” The bicameral legislature 
of the Government of India has nevertheless 
been bi ought into being, and we have no doubt 
that it will add another coiioboi alive illustra- 
tion to the author’s dictum quoted above 

The book ends with a boastful reference to 
“the parliamentary principles” upon which the 
British Empire is said to be based “It stands 
for the foice of aigument against the argument 
of force, for the rule of law against the lule of 
the sword, for popular consent against the wull 
of monarchy or militarism masqueiadmg as the 
state ” How fai this vainglorious claim is 
justified by events we leave the student of recent 
affaiis in the Punjab to ponder 

To the student of English constitutional 
history the book IS invaluable, and its interest 
has been further enhanced by some illustrations 
depicting the Parliament in sessions m the 
sixteenth century and later* 
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Rfconstrlctinc Indt \ By Su M F/si cst a- 
taya^K C I E,M Inst C F, Lately Bex^ an 
of Mysore, &c London, P S King and Son 
1920 7s Gd net 

In the new age dawming upon its the distin' 
gtiislied autlioi has taken it upon liimselt to 
suggest the pioblenis which contront India, and 
on the solution of which her futuie, no longer 
given to the futile task of destiuctive criticism, 
must depend No one can dispute the author’s 
fitness foi the task andei taken in this small 
volume of 326 pages He is not only a success' 
fill admmistiatoi, but a daring iniiovatoi of 
vast industrial and engineering undertakings 
which have left then stamp on the assured 
piosperity of the progiessive state of Mysore 
And throughout the book there is ample evi- 
dence that no spheie of national activity and 
enterprise, however minute, has escaped Ins 
lynx-eyed patiiotisni, and he has spared neithei 
the buieaiicracy nor the indigenous social 
system, both of which aie responsible foi the 
present low stage of the countiy’s evolution as 
compared with the countries of the West, 
among which he specially selects Canada for 
comparison and contrast, because it is a British 
colon}’’ But this \ery worthy desire of the 
authoi to top,ch on every point of national and 
admmistative activity is responsible for what we 
consider to be the mam defect of the book, viz , 
its failure to rouse the interest of the average 
reader, to whom it will be apt to appear as a 
mere catalogue of the country’s needs, varied 
by statistical extracts and comparative tables 
The better plan would of course have been to 
tackle some of the fundamental pioblems of 
prime importance, and deal exhaustively with 
them To the sweeping vision of the author 
this would perhaps seem unsatisfactory, as so 
many things of almost equal importance, from 
the point of view of national development, 
would have to be left out But human nature 
being what it is, it is difficult to create a lasting 
impression when the mind travels rapidly from 
one subject to another and the current, which 
IS flow ing in one channel, is suddenly’ switched 
off in anothei diiection As a compendium of 
everything that is required to make India take 
liei place among the progressive nations of the 
world, this bopk wijl be extremely useful , 
though when one thinks in how many and 
vaiious ways the country must needs advance 
to attain that position, a feeling akin to despair 
IS apt to cieep into his mind, as he looks around 
him and observes the ignorance and inertia of 
his own countrymen and the apathy and in- 
diffeience of their foreign rulers and exploiters 
bent upon making the most of their present 
opportunities W'e give below a few extracts 
by way of introducing the reader to the 
author’s line of thinking, but he must go to 
the original for illuminating suggestions on any 
point of national and administrative reconstruc- 
tion in which he is interested 


“The univeisities aie utterly inadequate in 
number foi so laige and populous a country, 
and fall lar short of modem lequiiements m 
equipment The piovision for technical and 
commercial education is meagie in the extieme 
Lack of liberality in this respect, and absence of 
official encouiagemeni of indigenous enterprises, 
ha\e kept Indians from developing new and 
expanding old industries and extending com- 
merce Had Indians received support and 
encouragement horn Government, they, with 
then old skill at handiciafts, might have pro- 
duced manufactuied goods at a late that would 
have made them foi midable competitors in the 
modern industrial woild Substantial success 
in trade and commerce is impossible to-day 
without large capital and combines In the 
United Kingdom [the authoi has wiitten his 
book m London] such combinations are assisted 
and encouiaged by Government In India on 
the contiary, they aie regarded as a menace to 
British trade and, therefoie, to British supre- 
macy, and discouraged Industiy is even pen- 
alised Excise duty is, for instance, imposed 
upon cotton manufactures [this is no longer the 
case] Nowhere else in the world would such an 
obvious attempt to handicap industry be toler- 
ated Indians engaged in tiade and commerce 
in foieign countiies have no financial oi political 
backing, and foreign intercourse is discouraged 
The piesent system of governance aims at 
pieseiving order rathei than ensuring progress 
Peace and security are maintained, moi cover, 
by autociatic methods, and the activities of the 
people are restricted and their national growth 
stunted in the process The social customs of 
India piomote a fairly rapid growth of popula- 
tion India has still to learn that it is better 
to have a small, well-tiained, prosperous popul- 
ation, than to have millions of half-starved, 
inefficient people retarding the progiess of the 
country by then deadweight Hope is to be 
derived, however, from the fact that India pos- 
sesses potential energy of unparalleled magni- 
tude Her greatest asset is the inherent intelli- 
gence of the people ’ ’ 

“The average death-iate foi all India for the 
past ten years has been 318 per thousand The 
coirespondmg recoided death-rate in other__\ 
countries is 21 9 in Japan, 15 12 in Canada, 

14 6 in the United Kingdom, 14 0 in the United 
States of America, and 10 5 m Australia The 
aveiage life of an Indian is estimated at 23 
years, as compared with 45 to 55 in Western 
countries ’ 

“Of the total British forces engaged in the 
recent great Wai, the United Kingdom gave 75 
per cent , all the overseas dominions together 
12 per cent , and India 13 per cent ” 

“The old shipping industry has gradually 
died out and the construction of new shipping 

15 not encouraged ” [There was some talk of 
starting nautical schools under government 
auspices, to give Indian lascars and serangs a 
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cliaiicc, but we lieai iiollimg moie of them 
now] 

^Tn the forefront of the reconstuiciion prob- 
lems should be put the expansion of the urban 
populations, the extension and improYement of 
educational facilities, and economic develop- 
ment The problems are Intel related and inter- 
dependent More urban population is essential 
for carrying on the wo ik of civilization With- 
out increasing the urban population it will be 
impossible to lelieve the soil of the pressuie 
under which it is groaning or to have economic 
development on a large scale Similaily, any 
real advance m material progress is impossible 
without more and bettei education \¥ithoiit 
considerable increase of urban population in the 
immediate future, it will be impossible toi India 
to expand her industries, tiade and commeice 
on a scale that will enable hei to hold her own 
in the world The economic niteiests will not be 
sufficiently safeguaided until the urban popula- 
tion IS at least doubled ” 

that awe of autlioiity which is peculmi 
to India and stands in the way of co-operation 
and progress An Indian who has travelled in 
foreign countries is stiuck with the diffeience 
between the official attitude towards the people 
in those lands and in India Whereas in other 
countries officials regard themselves as public 
servants and make it easy for the public to 
approach them, in India far too many officials 
look upon themselves as rulers, and make ap- 
proach difficult This criticism, it is to be feared, 
applies with almost as much foice to Indian as 
to British officials ” 

“The people should abandon the idea once for 
all that development [in self government] will 
come in the course of time without study, pie- 
paration, effort, or the expenditure of money, 
and should be prepared to pay taxes and to 
make sacrifices ” 

“British trade with India is not left to follow 
its own course, but by means of council bills, 
telegraphic transfers and reverse drafts is finan- 
ced through the Secretary of State The gold 
exchange and paper currency reserves, running 
into something like £100,000,000, are held in 
London instead being retained m India to 
promote Indian credit and to help Indian trade, 
and loans at low rates of interest aie made 
therefrom to British traders It has been truly 
said that the Secretary of State is both the ruler 
and banker of India All departments of Indian 
finance are interpenetrated by the influence of 
British trade The financiers with whom the 
writer has discussed the question consider the 
system of finance follow;ed in India as highly 
pieiudicial to Indian interest ” 

“During the war, on account of her dependent 
position, the monetary affairs of India were 
controlled from London The people suffered 
from high prices The war profits went to a 
very small percentage of business men Many 
commodities were purchased very much below 


the woild prices Food control was exercised 
secieLl}^ without the public being awaie of the 
extent to which food was expoited Great 
moitalit}?' was caused through lack of propel 
sustenance dtiiing the influenza epidemic The 
expoit of aiticles such as hides was conti oiled 
in Older to secure them for Britain and her 
Allies below the market value In order to 
maintain aitificial conditions of exchange, 
ordinaiy tiade in rice, jute, timber, wheat, 
hides and other articles was piohibited on 
piivate account, and in some cases stopped 
India lost heavih^ on her investments m 
England, and her own money in the cuiiency 
reseives lemamed locked up in England Large 
purchases of silvei were made through commer- 
cial agencies instead of in India itself A self- 
governing Dominion would, while all the time 
loyally helping England, have gieatly added 
to her own wealth Canada, as one of her 
statesmen told the writei, in spite of the sacii- 
fices she made for the War, is at piesent “rolling 
in wealth ” Japan and the United States have 
immensely strengthened their economic and 
financial position Undei capable Indian, or 
even pro-Indian, management, India’s economic 
position could have been immensely strengthen- 
ed and what she lost within the last fiftv 3 ’'ears 
might have been restored to hei during the five 
years of the War ” 

“In the budget for the year 1920—21, 
£41,000,000 has been set aside for purposes of 
defence This amounts to nearly half the net 
revenue of the countiy Military expenditure 
on such a scale in peace time is without paiallel 
in any countiy in the world Biitain spent 
much less on her army in pie- war times Even 
the Japanese empire spends only a fraction of 
this sum ” 

“The report of the Esher Committee on Indian 
Army Reform jUst issued reveals the dangers to 
which Indian finance and the Indian constitution 
is exposed in the future Even the London 
Times coiisideis the report very extraordinary 
since in a sense the proposals amount to handing 
over the army in India, and half the Indian 
impel lal expenditure, to the diiect control of the 
British War Office Under the scheme, all that 
the Indians have to do is to find the money 
One wonders what a Dominion Government 
would sav if such a pxoposal were placed before 
It” 

“While, during the twenty years ending 
1913—14, the revenue in India increased by 
about 36 per cent , during the same period it 
expanded 115 per cent in the United Kingdom, 
245 per cent in Canada, and 640 per cent in 
Japan These figures, sufficiently accurate to 
serve as a basis of comparison, show that while 
those countries have been making rapid progress 
[in developing their internal resources ], India 
has practically stood still ” 

“When so industrially advanced a country as 
Britain finds it necessary to make breaches in 
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her policy of free trade, how can the policy of 
laissez faire be contintied in India, which is 
still in the agricultural stage 

“Official lepoits exaggerate the value to the 
country of its loieign trade, since they make no 
distinction between the trade carried on by the 
indigenous population, the profits of which 
are retained in India, and that by the Biitish 
and foreign agencies The people have long been 
convinced that without political power and 
Government support, aclecpiate progress is 
impossible Substantial transfer of the control 
over the economic policy of the countiy into 
Indian hands is inevitable if conditions are to 
be improved ” “As was remarked by a leading 
London conservative daily m May, 1920 ‘you 
may have either flourishing industries, oi a 
flouiishing bureaucracy, but never both ’ ’’ 

“Theie have been numerous piotests against 
the owner’s risks notes tinder which railways 
charge the full freight rate without assuming 
liabilities No civilised country permits cairiers 
to do this The entire policy of fixing lates 
should be revised so that railways will not 
appear to exist primarily to assist the export 
trade, largely m non-Indian hands, lather than 
to increase the prosperity of the indigenous 
population ” 

“When all is said and consideid, the 
greatest resource of the country and the one 
hitherto least utilized is the eneigy and intel- 
ligence of its people A way must be found 
largely to associate Indians with the work 
of developing the country’s resources ” 

“In these da}s of labour-saving and time- 
saving appliances, domestic economy has 
become a fine art, and it should not be 
necessary for women to spend so large an 
amount of time in domestic work as they 
do now With suitable appliances and arrange- 
ments, even the oidmary non-domestic man 
can prepare, cook, seive and consume a 
meal, and wash up and put by the utensils, 
all in the space of little more than an hour , 
whereas in India the women of the house- 
hold make several hours’ work of cooking 
even for a small family ” 

“Thirty years ago, the average income of 
a family m India or Japan was about the 
same To-day it is safe to say that the 
average earning power in Japan is thiee times 
what it IS in India ” 

“The general outlook upon life in India, 
as things are now, is too gloomy to permit 
sound individual or social development Far 
too common is the belief that life is merely 
a transitory stage in the passage of the 
soul to another world That notion chills 
enthusiasm, kills joy, and promotes fatalism 
The enervating climate and lack of proper 
nourishment react upon the nerves and accen- 
tuate the pessimistic tendency, while Indians 
feel that life is a burden, people in the west 
are full of hope and mtensely active They 
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believe that the world is capable of indefinite 
improvement, and have faith in individual 
and collective effort In India, too, with 
education and the new possibilities of respon- 
sible Government, the inheiited pessimism of 
the people will gradually be dispelled by the 
new forces of Hope and Faith for the future 
Indians not only have a morbid on i look upon 
life, but are divided into rigid gioups known 
as castes and subcastes Social distinctions 
exist in eveiy countiy,— distinctions based 
upon wealth, biith, or occupation No country 
outside India has, however, a social system 
which cuts at the very root of hitman brother- 
hood, condemns millions of persons to perpe- 
tual degradation, makes people hyper-exclusive, 
magnifies religious diffeiences, and disorganises 
society Whatever its oiigin, caste enters 
into every detail of individual life, and every- 
where plays havoc with it Considerable time 
and energy is consumed in conforming to its 
requirements and progress above a certain 
standard rendered impossible ” 

“The time has come when Indians must 
seriously consider whether the passive life, 
to winch they condemn women with a view 
to preserving the so-called propiieties and 
decencies of life, is worth the apallmg price 
the country is found to pay in the shape of 
loss of work and intelligent etfoit from half 
the population of the country ” 

“The Pi ess is m chains, anti-sedition laws 
flourish , the young minds in college and school 
learn nothing of the real facts of national 
development, and their thoughts dwell m a 
world too far from life’s realities ” 

The book concludes as follows — 

“No right-thinking Indian who has correct- 
ly understood the comparisons instituted in 
an earlier chapter can escape a feeling of 
humiliation at the low international standing 
of his country The question we have to 
meet is this —Can the Indian be made to 
realize that his condition is capable of improve- 
ment— not for a season or two, but per- 
manently— m ways that may give to his 
children opportunities of making good m the 
world ’ The task, it must be admitted, is 
of apallmg difficulty and magnitude, but 
unless we believe that it is capable of accom- 
plishment, we shall be driven to the pessi- 
mistic conclusion of a Western writer that 
India IS ‘the dying East ’ That conclusion 
assuredly every Indian will repudiate A 
consciousness should be roused in the Indian 
mind that a better state of things exists out- 
side, and a vastly better state of things could be 
brought into existence m India itself if the 
people only willed and worked for the same ” 

POLITICUS 

How TO Grow Riches By Shiv Dass, B A , 
BT Published by [Capital Indiistiml Bineau, 
Delbu 
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Says tlie author m Pieface, the following 
few pages we have endeavoured to show, how, 
taking into consideration the comparative 
poverty of India, an ambitious young man with 
small amount of capital can start an independ- 
ent and lucrative business of Ins own ” The 
book contains much useful advice, and the pub- 
lishers profess to know the formulae and pro- 
cesses for the manutacture of many different 
kinds of articles in common use, the secrets 
whereof they are prepared to tell applicants 
“on receipt of 8 as in half-anna stamps for the 
first and 4 as for eveiy subsequent formula ’’ 

Biroda Administration Report, 1918-19 

The report for the year 1918-19 follows the 
same geneial lines as that for 1916-17, review- 
ed m the last Januaiy number of tins magazine 
The prosperity of the yeai was marred by a 
seveie famine, followed by an epidemic of cho- 
leia, which devastated considerable aieas of the 
Gaekwar’s Dominions and reduced the land re- 
venue icceipts of the state by neaily a third of 
a crore The most remarkable event of the 
year under report was the visit of H E 
Lord Chelmsford to Baroda early in 1919, 
the various ceremonies in connection with 
which are fully described The year saw the 
passing of an Arbitration Act by the Baroda 
Legislative Council, giving extensive powers 
to arbitrators It is hoped to diminish 
litigation before the Courts m this way 
The Infant Marriage Prevention Act, passed 
some years ago, does not appear to have 
become an unqualified success, chiefly owing to 
the Ignorance and prejudices of the backward 
classes whom the state is now trying to edu- 
cate Another noticeable development of the 
year is the growth of the Boy Scout movement, 
under the direct patronage of the Maharaja 
Gaekwar We are also glad to note that the 
re-orgauisation of the Sanitary Department pro- 
mised in the Report for 1916-17, has been sanc- 
tioned and “the work of extending medical re- 
lief to villages and hamlets is being successfully 
organised” with the help of a munificent grant 
fiom the Maharaja The state is passing 
through a period of industrial revival and “se- 
veral cotton spinning and weaving mills, oil mills, 
cement factories, factories for the manufacture of 
alkalis, tanneries and a number of other indus- 
trial concerns are being started in consequence 
of this industrial revival ” We wish all success 
to these new enterprises ^ 

Report on Public Instruction in the 
Baroda State for the Year 1917-18 

In 1917-18, there were altogether 3,113 edu- 
cational institutions of all kinds in Baroda, giv- 
ing an average of about one institution per 
town or village The number of pupils (male 
and female) attending these institutions exceeded 
2% lacs, or more than 75 p c of the total popula- 
tion of school-going age were receiving edu- 
cation. The state spent nearly one-sixth of 


its revenue on education Natuial calamities 
were responsibible for a slight reduction m 
the numlier of elementary shools and of 
scholars attending them during the yeai under 
report, but m other directions normal pro- 
gress was maintained In the educational 
world of Baroda the year 1916-17 was famous 
for the appointment of a committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr, A B Clarke, Com- 
missioner of Education, “to suggest measuies 
for the improvement of secondary and col- 
legiate education, and to consider and repoit 
on the possibility of founding a University in 
Baroda ” 

Report of Baroda Economic Development 
Committee, 1918-19 

In 1918, the Maharaia Gaekwai, follow- 
ing the example of the British Government m 
India, appointed a small Committee to investi- 
gate the economic resources of his state and to 
submit practical recommendations for their 
development The report is an able document 
covering nearly 300 octavo pages It is mostly 
taken up with detailed discussions of the vaiious 
kinds of vegetable and animal products of the 
state and the industries that have alieady been, 
or should be in the near future, started to fully 
utilise them There are also recommendations 
for the development of the staters commerce 
with neighbouring states and with British India 
Questions of economic policy are hardly touched 
on, except" to request the Government of the 
State to try to persuade the Biitish Indian 
Government to adopt such a taiiff policy as 
would develop the lesouices of India (including 
of course, the native States, which, situated as 
they are, cannot persue a distinct taiiff policjr 
of their own) to the best advantage of her 
people State initiative and help in the esta- 
blishment of new industries has long been the 
accepted policy of Baioda state and consequent- 
ly no new enunciation of policy in this direction 
was called for Some of the industries started 
by the state have, however, met with scant 
success, owing, we are told, to the incompe- 
tence of the companies or individuals m whose 
hands their management was finally entuist- 
ed The Committee aie strongly in favour of 
the extension of financial facilities to industries 
by founding agricultural and industrial banks 
at all convenient centres They are anxious to 
avoid the worse features of western industrial- 
ism, such as the growth of slums, and one of 
their recommendations on the subject urges that 
industries using coal and employing large num- 
bers of labourers should be located outside 
towns and permission to build factories should 
only be given after the employers have satisfied 
the authorities that proper provision for hous- 
ing the labourers has been made We are glad 
to note that there is no recommendation m the 
Report for the constitution of highly paid in- 
dustrial services, as in British India The Com- 
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mittee follow the nitich more practical and piu- 
d<=‘iit course of recommending the temporary 
appointment of mdtistrial experts when their 
advice is required and likely to be practically 
useful The Report gives a clear idea of the pre- 
sent economic situation m one of the most ad- 
vanced of Indian native states 

Economicus 

Report oe the Bengal General Lo vn Com- 

PANYj Ltd 

This Compaii}^ has been incorportcd in 1918 
for doing general Banking business and the 
Calcutta Agency Work for the several hundred 
similar concerns scatteied over Bengal and the 
adjoining provinces The Promoters and Direc- 
tois are mostly gentlemen connected with 
Banks and Loan Companies The aims and ob- 
jects of the Company are very laudable If pro- 
perly conducted the concern is likely to take a 
prominent part in financing the inland business 
of the provinces and bringing'^in a co-operation 
between the several hundreds of Banks and 
Loan Companies doing business in and around 
the province The progress in the course of two 
years is encoui aging The Company has paid 
15 per cent dividend consecutively for the yeais 
1919 and 1920 and has transferred more than 
half of the profits to the Reserve Fund Those 
who desire to know more of the^concern may 
write to the Managing Diiector at 2 & 3, Lall 
Bazar Street, Calcutta 

Gujarati 

BpiAGYi N\ Shrashtao ( HURjifT ) By 

Ratansmh Dipsinh Parmar^ published by the 
Society ioi the Encom agcment of Cheap Litera- 
ture, pimtecl at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad, Cloth bound pp 688 Price 
Rs 2 {1920} 


“Architects of Fate’^ by 0 S Marden is a 
fascinating book The straight talk in it ap- 
peals to every reader The translation of this 
book under the above title, though it lacks the 
strength of the original and the grit underlying 
it, both due to the language m which it has been 
wiitten, yet affords a sufficient glimpse of the 
truths intended to be told by Mi Maiden It is 
therefore an addition to our serious literature 

ViR ane Virpuja ( ) By 

Manishankar Dalpatram Joshi, B A, {Sansktit 
Hons), punted at the Purandare Punting 
Press, Bombay Cloth hound, with pictures, 
pp 200 Price Rs 2-8 {1920) 

It need not be observed that Carlyle^s 
“Heroes and Hero-worship^^ has furnished the 
basis for the writing of this book It is a laud- 
able effort on the part of this young writer to 
produce something for Gujarat on the lines of 
that famous book Of course India does not 
lack Heroes, both ancient and modern, and 
hero-worship is ingrained in the life of an Indian 
The number of Heroes is so large that it is diffi- 
cult for any one to pick and choose without 
danger of leaving out “worthies” , so that many 
would find that the list of the authoi, compris- 
ing the late Mr G M Tripathi ( a well-known 
author of Gujarat ), Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rana Piatap, Nana Fada- 
navis, and Shri Krishna, is neither exhaustive 
nor selective But whatevei shortcoming one 
may find in the omissions, the justice done to 
the lives and the characteiistics of those in- 
cluded m the list is ample The treatment of 
the subject is original, and is based on a serious 
study of the materials The enthusiasm 
which the writer has thrown into his work 
certainly deserves appreciation and encourage'* 
ment 

K, M L 
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The Water Bicyle. 

France has always been partial toffiew and 
odd methods of locomotion It was France 
which first fostered the automobile when it was 
feeble, balky, uncertain and unpromising thing , 
Fiance placed her faith in the airplain even be- 
fore the Wrights gave their practical demon- 
stration of heaYier-than-air flying, and now 
France is playing with water bicycles, winged 
bicycles and other toys so to speak— but these 
are toys which may yet prove practical in the 
no distant future 

A water bicyle race was recently held at 


Enghien, just outside of Pans As in previous 
contests of this sort, all kinds of queer contrap- 
tions participated in the race Some contest- 
ants used crafts driven by airplane propellers, 
others made use of the usual marine screw, 
while others made doubly suie of then loco- 
motion, so it would seem, by using airplane 
propellers and maiine sciews in combination 
But the simplest form of machine won The 
pedals of this sort of water cycle serve to drive 
the propelleis, while the handle bars operate 
one or two rudders for steering purposes 
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Water- Bicycle Race Winner and another contestant with his combination marine screw and 

airplane propeller machine 


Smoking makes the whole world km. 


the sea The early niotoi boats weic exposed 


Th. people smoke all cee tke world tat 

SStrTe? ^e^f Srioi'e Sa^ «”‘»V “ ‘“"S ““ ”1- 

countries r ^ ^ and sport can go hand in hand, they shotiW be 





Jew Women Smoking 

In Bethlehem, Palestine, the woman have coffee every 
morning and afternoon, and smoke the hookah It 
IS a pipe with a long, flexible stem and a water- tank 
attachment The smoke is water-cooled before 
reaching the smoker’s lips 

Water Motor-Car 

Land luxury is being sought by trayellers’on 


KoREAkNs Smoking* 

These aged Korean shopkeepers sit and smoke and 
smoke all day — except when a customer arrives 
The Korean pipe is so long that the bowl rests on 
the ground In shape they are not unlike the old 
English church-warden pipe 
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Burmese Women smoking big, thick cigars 

I seed her fust a-smokin’ of a whackin’ 
white cheroot — ” 1 hat’s what Kipling said 
about the Burmese girl on the road to Man- 
dalay , and that’s how we see her in the 
picture above, resting in the woods 



Belgian Woman Smoking 


She has just joined the old ladies’ pipe-smoking club of 
Liege She carries her own pipe and tobacco to 
the meeting and, between puffs, talks about the 
good old days, before the war, when the H C of 
L was unknown 


made to do so Hence we have vaiious models 
to-day of what can only be described as 
^‘limotismes of Hie sea ” 

The illustration shows one of these, described 
as “a Catamaran with an automobile coupe 
body, driven by an airplane propeller ” That is 
a ore-sentence description of as curious a water- 
craft as has yet been designed to meet the uni- 



Africans Smoking 

Bokumbi village, Belgian Congo, is the home town of 
tnese three blacks They very obviously belong to 
the leisure class The bowls of their pipes seem 
ridiculously small m comparison with the stems, but 
the smoke apparently is satisfactory 

versal demand for speed and comfort The new 
boat, exhibited at the recent exposition. m Pans, 
classes as a hydroplane, by virtue of the flatten- 
ed, upturned ends of its two cylindrical floats, 
which rise in the water as the speed increases 
until they barely skim the surface 

The body, entirely enclosed in glass, is 
entered by sedan doors of regulation style, and 
has upholstered motoi-car seats The wheel 



Water Motor-Car 
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steer and controls, too, are of a type familiar to 
motorists At the rear, howerer, this cabin of 
land-ciaft foim deviates decidedly from the stand- 
ard shape, and runs out into a long, upward- 
curving tail, like the caudal appendage of a 
skate, or the stern of an ancient \ iking ship 
The door of the body is supported above the 
pontoons by braces, and is clear above the 
water 

The engine is installed conventionally in the 


hood at the front It may be of 8 to 10 hp , or 
16 to 20, as desired The big an screw is moun- 
ted lust back of the cabin roof, steadied by an 
A-shaped brace A pair of eyelike headlights 
completes the whole machine’s fantastic resem- 
blance to some inci edible antediluvian monster 
onto a limousine afloat This mvention will 
ceitainly find a field of its own 


THE CATTLE-PROBLEM OF INDIA 
By Nelananda Chatterji, m a , b l 
Hon Secretary, Bengal Humanitarian Association, Howrah 


O F the many complex problems which 
one has to face here m India today 
the cattle-problem is perhaps one of 
the most important and at the same time 
the most neglected of all Ours is a pre- 
eminently agncultural country The Cen- 
sus Report shows that about three-fourths 
of the population depend for their living 
upon agriculture Our agricultural opera- 
tions are being entirely earned on with the 
help of cattle, and it is a matter of grave 
concern that both the number and quality 
of cattle, which form, so to say, the life and 
soul of agnculture, are gradually becom- 
ing more and more inadequate and dis- 
satisfactory 

It IS difficult to obtam reliable figures 
as to the total number of cattle in India 
dunng previous years, as no regular cattle- 
census was ever taken throughout the 
country at one time, and the agency 
employed was too inadequate and unsuit- 
ed for the purpose The first reliable 
cattle-census throughout India was taken 
in 1913-14, and the figures for this year 
alone appear to be a little reliable— the 
previous as well as subsequent figures are 
based more or less upon guess or approxi- 
mation (Vide Agricultural Statistics of 
British India published yearly by Govern- 
ment) 

Although there is no accurate basis 
upon which it can be said that the number 


of our cattle is growing or diminishing, 
still most of our readers, who are in touch 
with the mofussil, will be able to judge 
from personal expenence what the true 
state of things is However that may be, 
this much can be said with certainty that 
the number of cattle in this countiy as 
compared with the same in othei agricul- 
tural countries of the world, is altogether 
inadequate thus while the number of 
cattle per 100 population in India is only 
61, it is 74 in Denmark, 79 in the USA, 
80 in Canada, 120 in Cape Colony, 150 
m New Zealand, 259 in Australia, 323 in 
the Argentine Republic and 500 m 
Uruguay (Vide Table below) 

Proportion or Cattle to Population 
IN Various Countries 

(From Agricultural Statistics of India 1914-15 
V I , p viii , Dictionary of Statistics by Mulhall , 
New Dictionary of Statistics by Webb , New Hazel 
Annual and Almanac, 1920 , Whittaker’s Almanac, 
1920 ) 


Name 

No 


No of Cattle 

of 

of 

Population 

per ICO 

Country 

Cattle 


Population 

India (British) 147,336,000 

244,267,542 

61 

Denmark 

1,840,500 

2,500,000 

74 

USA 

72 , 534,000 

92,000,000 

79 

Canada 

5.576,500 

7,250,000 

80 

Cape Coloney 

1,270,000 

1,100,000 

120 

New Zealand 

1,816,300 

1,200,000 


Australia 

11,956,024 

5,500,000 

259 

Argentine 

25,844,800 

8,000,000 

323 

Uruguay 

6,830,000 

1,400,000 

500 


Next let us see if the agricultural cattle 
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that we have in India aie sufEcient to till 
the land brought under cultivation The 
latest Agricultural Statistics published by 
the Government of India goes to show 
that the total cultivated area in British 
India IS about 228 million acres, and the 
total number of bulls and bullocks are 
about 49 millions Now fiom these 49 
million if we deduct 25 per cent as being 
employed for breeding pui poses, for di aw- 
ing carts and the like, and another 25 per 
cent as being old, infirm, sick and young, 
there is left about 24 million of cattle 
only for cultivating about 228 million 
acres, that is to say, a pair of cattle has 
to till about 19 acres each season But 
experts are of opinion that the area which 
a pair of Indian plough-cattle can till on 
an average during a season is 5 acres So 
we lequire at least 4 times the present 
number of cattle to bring properly undei 
cultivation the arable laud of our country 
The inevitable result of this deficiency 
in the number of plough-cattle has been a 
markedly poor rate of out-tuin of crops in 
this country as compared with that of 
other countries of the world 

Wheat IS almost universally cultivated, 
and the following figures relating to 
wheat cultivation in the world in the year 
1917 collected from the New Hazel Annual 
and Almanac 1920, and the Agricultural 
Statistics of India V I , p ii, (1916-17) 
would show that the rate of out-turn m 
India IS about a third of that of Denmark, 
Holland, Great Bntain, Switzerland, Japan 
and even Egypt, about half that of 
Norway, Sweden and Canada, and about 
two-thirds that of Spam, France, Italy and 
the U S A 

World’s Crops in 1917 


Name 

Area in acres 

Wheat pro- 

Rate of 

of 

under 

duce in 

Out-turn 

Country 

Wheat culti- 
vation 

Bushels 

in Bu- 
shels per 
Acre 

Denmark 

131,000 

4,287,468 

33 

Spam 

10,336,000 

142,376,740 

H 

France 

10,393,000 

134293.756 

135 

Great Britain 

2,103,000 

59,623,650 

298 

Italy 

10,433,000 

137,324 000 

137 

Norway 

19,000 

429,484 

23 

Netherlands 

122,000 

3,699.718 

30 

Sweden 

329,000 

6,849 663 

23 

Switzerland 

139,000 

4,545,666 

32 s 


Canada 

'4,795,000 

233 , 256,994 

17 

United States 

45,922,000 

635,3 '4,091 

4 

British India 

33,067,000 

381,268,250 

115 

Japan 

1 , 457,000 

32,658,622 

32 

Egypt 

1,116,000 

29,772,285 

29 

The number of 

milch-cattle 

also IS 


scarcely enough to supply one-eighth of the 
present population of India with a fair 
quantity of milk Taking the average 
yield of milk of the Indian cow (as shown 
in the Cattle-Statistics published by 
Government) to be 2 pints per head per 
day for an average period of 7 months, 
the milk that is produced by 50 millions of 
milch-cattle per day for the 254 million 
people comes to about 60 million pints per 
day, that is to say, each individual gets 
on an average less than one-fourth of a 
pint, whereas he needs at least 2 pints a 
day 

Let us now consider the quality of our 
cattle It does not require much argu- 
ment to convince even a casual observer 
that the quality of all kinds of cattle has 
very much deteriorated and is still deterio- 
rating We find m the Ain-i-Akhaii that 
in Akbat’s time Indian milch-cattle “used 
to give 20 quarts of milk a day and 
draught cattle could walk faster than 
horses ” Only 25 years ago country cows 
used to yield about 5 seers of milk per 
head per day on an average, while they 
npw yield only one seer ( = 2 pints), and 
the bullocks could do about double the 
work that they can do now 

This unsatisfactory state of things both 
as regards the number and quality of 
cattle has led to an abnormal rise in the 
price of cattle, crops, milk and milk- 
products on the one hand, and on the 
other to the weak physique, prevalence of 
wasting diseases and an abnormal death- 
rate among the people, especially amongst 
the women and children 

The rise in the pnce of milk and milk- 
products IS sometimes attributed to the 
current tendency to an all-round rise in 
the price of all commodities, but this view 
IS not sound as the following statistics 
would show , for while in the course of the 
last 60 years the pnce of food-grains has 
risen from 5 to 7 times, that of milk has 
nsen more than 40 times, and further 
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while the price of most othei commodities 
in England and the U S A is double and 
sometimes even four times that of the 
same m India, milk sells there at the same 
pnce as here and sometimes at an even 
cheaper rate. 

Price'op Food-stuffs 1857-1918 

Name of Food 1857 1890 1918 

(Figures are given in seers per rupee) 


Wheat 

39 

25 

55 

Gram 

5^5 

28 

7 

Rice 

18 s 

12 

4 

Milk 

160 

64 

4 


When we come to consider the rate of 
mortality amongst infants in India we 
find it IS simply appalling, being nearly 
double that of the United Kingdom, 
Denmark and Japan, about 3 times that of 
Norway and Sweden, about 5 times that 
prevailing in Holland and the USA, 
and nearly 9 times that of New Zealand 
The death-rate of infants under one year 
in India is 26 per cent and most deaths are 
reported to be due to preventible causes, 
especially to mal-nutiition, and it is evident 
that “by cheapening the price of milk so 
as to bring it within the reach of the poorer 
classes, more would be effected,” as Colb 
Mactaggart, Sanitary Commissioner of the 
United Provinces says, “towards reducing 
infant mortality than the presence of 
any number of trained dbais would 
accomplish ” 

The death-rate of Indians as a whole 
is high enough, m fact the highest on 
record in any civilised country of the 
world, but that of females between the 
ages 15 and 30, 1 e , during their child- 
bearing penod IS still higher in compa- 
rison with the death-rate of males in the 
corresponding penod ( Vide Table below ), 
and this is no doubt due mainly to a 
want of healthy and nourishing food 
such as milk and ghee which they 
urgently require at this period, but sel- 
dom get them 

Deaths According to Age 

Ratio per 1000 Population 

( From Statistics of British India— Public Health 


Vol III ) 

Year 

1908 

1911 

1914 

1917 

15 to 20 years 
Male 

15 84 

1474 

It 31 

12 79 

Female 

17 75 

X7‘03 

X 3 ^7 

1465 


20 to 30 years 

Male" 1852 1570 1260 1430 

Female 1966 1856 1534 1676 

We are all practically vegetanans , 
the quantity of fish and flesh consumed 
by us aie so small as to be altogether 
negligible Milk, ghee, chhana and other 
milk-pioducts form our chief source of 
nutrition The growing shoitage in the 
supply of milk and the consequent 
abnormal rise in its price is largely 
responsible for the rapidly increasing 
cases of tuberculosis amongst us The 
Government statistics shows that theie 
were in 1902, 38,435 such cases in India, 
while by the year 1917 the figures rose to 
1,00192— an inciease of about 200 per 
cent m 15 yeai s 

The uigency and importance of the 
problem, which strikes at the veiy root 
of our existence as the above facts and 
figures go to show, demand the imme- 
diate attention of the people as well 
as the rulers towards the whole ques- 
tion of cattle and milk-supply in India 
with a view to place them on an im- 
proved and satisfactory basis 

Direct enquiries in almost all the im- 
portant districts, and official and non- 
oflBcial reports regarding the condition 
of India, all indicate the growing dimi- 
nution in the number and deterioration 
in the breed of cattle, and ascribe them 
to the following causes in order of 
importance, viz — 

( a ) A lack of pasture and fodder 
Pasture-lands are already inadequate 
and they are being gradually encroached 
upon fodder-ciops are also very scantily 
grown 

( b ) Want of good breeding-bulls : 
diversion of Brahminibulls for scavenging 
and other purposes and the indifference 
of the well-to-do classes towards cattle- 
keeping and breeding 

(c) Unrestricted slaughter and export 
of cattle resulting in the depletion of 
the best breeds of cattle 

( d ) Want of proper treatment in 
health as well as in disease uncontrol- 
led outbreaks of rinder-pest epidemics, 
cruel neglect of owners resulting in heavy 
death-rate of calves and the practising 
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of the phooka process unchecked, lesult- 
mg in the sterility of good young cows 

Let us now proceed to considei these 
items one by one and see what the 
actual state of things is and wherein 
lies the remedy 

Pasture and Fodder 

From time immemorial, and the Insti- 
tutes of Manu and Jajnavalkya bear 
abundant testimony to it, the practice 
in India has been to lay aside a tenth 
part of every village for grazing pur- 
poses But unfortunately m the course 
of time the zemindar as well as the ryot 
slowly began to usurp this useful land 
until at the present day one finds that 
the proportion of grazing grounds to 
total area is the poorest of all countiies 
Thus in the USA, the pioportion is 
1 16, in Germany and Japan it is 1 6, 
in England, m the United Kingdom and in 
New Zealand it is 1 3, while in India 
it IS 1 27 Again if we consider the 
average quantity of grazing land that 
IS available per each head of cattle, we 
find that in the USA, the average is 
about 13 acres pei cattle as against 1 3 
acres m the Bombay Presidency and 17 
acres in Bengal 


Pasture-Lands all over the World 


Name of Count!}' Total Area Area of Ratio of 

grazing Total area 
ground to grazing 
ground 

( Figures given in million acres ) 

United Kingdom 
England 
Germany 
New Zealand 
USA 
Tapan 
India 
Bengal 

Proportion of 


77 5 

23 

31 

32 5 

10 

3 I 

^33 

21 4 

6 I 

6 7 

27 

3 I 

1903 

117 

16 I 

105 6 

17 6 

6 I 

9O0 

35 

27 I 

50 5 

3 

17 I 


Grazing Area to Cattle 


Place 

Area of grazing 

No of 

Area <in acres) 


grounds m looo 

cattle 

of grazing land 

USA. 

acres 

in 1000 

per cattle 

1,903,000 

146,308 

13 

Bengal 
Bombay 
(Kaira and 

2,929 

17,079 

17 

Ahmedabad) 

316 

13 


N B The figures are taken from the Statistical 
Abstract of the USA, Census and Survey of Cattle 
Bengal, and Mr Keatinge’s Note on ^the Cattle of 
Bombay. 


It IS often argued that economic causes 
lead to the conveision of pasture grounds 
into cultivated areas, and this process 
should not be inteifered with as it serves 
the more useful purpose of raising crops 
for human consumption This argument 
though appciiently plausible, does not 
stand caieful sciutmy Do we really get 
more crops by extending our cultivated 
area by this process of conversion The 
statistics published in the Government 
Season and Ciop Reports show that we 
do not (Vide Table below ) Then, what 
IS the good of depriving the dumb cattle 
of then claims ^ 

Table Showing Decrease in the Out-turn 
or Crops with Increase in 
Cultivated Area 

engal Bombay N W F 

Province 

Year 1902-3 1904-5 1910-11 1913-14 I9°3 1908 
Cropped area 

m 1,000 acres 59,314 61,034 30,742 30,845 2,466 2,657 
Out-turn of 
crops in 1,000 

tons 26,377 24,070 7,415 6,898 724 671 

Besides it has been found that a want 
of pasturage undermines the health of 
the cattle and permanently impairs their 
breed The District Gazetteers all over 
India show that wherever there is good 
pasturage the breeds of cattle are compa- 
ratively improved, whereas a deficiency in 
pastui e-lands is invariably followed by a 
marked inferiority in the number and 
quality of cattle The method adopted in 
other countiies to meet the growing 
demands of increasing population is to raise 
more crops from the same areas by taking 
recourse to intensive methods of cultiva- 
tion and not by encroaching upon pasture- 
grounds In fact the tendency in highly 
congested countries like Great Britain is to 
“gradually throw moie and more land 
into pasture ” This ought to be followed 
here Grazing giounds should be protected 
by legislature, and District Boaids, Mum- 
cipalties and other public bodies should be 
authorised to devote a portion of their 
income for the acquisition and proper 
upkeep of pasture-lands The Zemmders 
and ryots should also co-operate in setting 
apart sufficient lands in every village lor 
pasturage of their cattle. 


44-^9 
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The position as regards fodder-crops 
in India appears to be worse than that 
as regards pasturage The total area of 
Biitish India is 617 million acres, the total 
cropped area is 261 million acres and the 
area under fodder is crops is 6 4 million 
acres In other words fodder-crops occupy 
only 1 per cent of the country and support 
22 head of cattle to the acre In the USA 
fodder-crops are grown on 3 5 per cent of 
the total aiea and give an average of 1 16 
acres per head of cattle It is high time that 
fodder-ciops should be more extensively 
cultivated The Government and the land- 
lords should provide facilities to the ryot 
in this matter by arranging supply of 
seeds of fodder crops free or on nominal, 
charges, and by abatement of revenue of 
lands where fodder crops are cultivated, if 
necessary 

Deterioration in the Breeds 
OF Cattle 

The breed of Indian cattle as already 
stated IS on the whole deteriorating, with 
the result that the average daily yield of 
milk per cow m India is at present only 
one quart or two pounds, while the daily 
yield of milk per cow is 20 lbs in England 
and Denmark, and 10 2 lbs in U S A 
The want of good breeding bulls and the 
apathy and negligence of public bodies as 
well as private individuals towards cattle- 
breeding are directly responsible for the 
present inferiority of Indian breeds of 
cattle Breeders who according to the 
last Census Report form only 2 per 1000 
population consist mainly of certain abori- 
ginal tubes and ignorant and proverty- 
stricken cultivators, and as such little 
improvement can be reasonably expected 
from that quarter Stray individual 
efforts will be of little avail in improving 
the breed of cattle in the country Concert- 
ed action on behalf of the State as well as 
the well-to-do classes can alone do any 
appreciable good We have in India about 
147 millions of cattle Milch-cattle form 
about half the number, and we have only 
75 Government bulls, 973 Distnct Board 
bulls and 6 cattle farms with which to 
carry on our breeding operations on 
improved hnes. The proportion is ridicu- 


lously small and their number should be 
veiy largely multiplied to pioduce any 
appreciable effect on the country Every 
District Boaid should have a model 
breeding stud and every municipality and 
village union should be made to keep an 
adequate number of high class breeding 
bulls whose services would be available 
free or on payment of nominal chaiges 
Formerly Brahmim bulls, i e , bulls 
dedicated by Hindus during the funeral 
ceiemonies of their relatives were permit- 
ted to roam at laige, and served the 
purpose of good breeding bulls, but their 
number is steadily on the decline, mainly 
as the result of certain judicial decisions 
(ILK XVII, Cal 852, VIII, All 51 , IX, 
All 348 , and XI, Mad 145 ) which declare 
Brahmmi bulls as res nullius so that any- 
body may take and kill them or put them 
to scavengenng or any form of work The 
time has come when the evil effects of 
these rulings should be counteracted by 
some direct legislation for the piotection of 
Brahmim bulls, which would at the same 
time vest them in certain public or semi- 
public bodies, who should be lesonable for 
their propel use and maintenance 
Slaughter and Export of Cattle 
The unrestricted slaughter and export 
of cattle have perhaps done more harm to 
the development of the cattle-resources of 
the country than all the other causes put 
together It has been already pointed out 
that we have not sufficient cattle for 
tilling our lands or supplying us with milk 
The continual slaughter and export of the 
best "breeds of our cattle inspite of this 
deficiency, has been telling very heavily 
upon the economic resources of our 
country, especially when we find that 
there is no adequate system of good 
breeding to produce cattle which can take 
the place of those killed and exported 
Cattle are killed mainly for 3 purposes 
VIZ — ( a ) for food, ( b ) for the export of 
dried meat known locally as biltong, 
and (c) for the trade in hides The figures 
that are available go to show that the 
number under all the 3 heads has been 
steadily on the increase The income of 
Municipalities in British India from octroi 
on animals taken for slaugher, as also 
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froin slaughter-houses has increased about 
70 percent in the course of the last 10 
years, while the inciease in the export of 
bides has been 20 times in the couise of the 
last 50 years The figures of slaughter 
that have been collected by the All-India 
Cow Conference Association indicate that 
the number of cattle annually slaughtered 
for food within Biitish India come to 
about 10 millions Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir 
Sinha collected figures of slaughter of cattle 
foi the diied meat trade from a number of 
districts m the U P The All-India Cow 
Conference Association has got figures of 
diy meat exported via Howrah from the 
Agent E I R , and the writer has also 
made independent enquiries All these go 
to show that about 10 lacs of cattle are 
slaughtered every year for the dry meat 
trade The figures are very high indeed 
and slaughter of milch and agricultural 
cattle should be in the interests of the 
country stopped at once by penal legisla- 
tion Recourse to such methods have been 
taken in Afganistan, Baroda and many 
Indian States, and there is no reason why 
this should not be done in British India 
also 

The following picture drawn by the 
Hon’ble Sir Chailes Payne, ex-Chairman 
of the Calcutta Corporation, is worth 
reproduction m this connection “The 
goala usually buj's his cows at the begin- 
ing of then second lactation period He 
then sells away the calf and begins to 
practise the abominable phooka on the 
cows and obtains milk for 6 tj 8 months at 
the most By the end of that time the cow 
ceases to give milk and becomes unfit for 
breeding purposes for at least 2 or 3 years 
The butcher is in waiting, and however 
fine the animal may be, she is sold away 
for slaughter without scruple for a small 
sum This IS a process which is constant- 
ly going on with the best cows in the 
country The cruelty of it will probably 
appeal strongly to my hearers, but what 
appeals to me even more strongly is the 
abominable wastefulness of the system ” 
Ihe question of export of cattle is of 
considerable importance The cattle of 
India were formerly one of the best breeds 
of cattle in the world and they were re- 


quisitioned by almost all other countries 
Their export, though it had been going on, 
on a very small scale for over a century, 
never assumed such proportions as now 
There appears to be a scarcity of cattle in 
many parts of the world, due mainly to 
the war and it is also keenly felt here in 
India The result of the increase of export 
from India has been in the words of the 
Board of Agncultuie in India, that the 
“best breeds of cattle have been consider- 
ably depleted In the case of the Ongole 
bleed the export has taken place mainly 
to Java, and it is understood that the 
Java Government contemplate a continu- 
ance and increase of this export The 
animals exported are young bulls and 
female stock and the breed is exported to 
Java for breeding for meat” ( vide Pro- 
deedmgs of the Board of Agriculture in 
India, 1916 ) Although the figures of ex- 
port are not complete, still those available 
( vide table below ) show that it had been 
increasing until the outbreak of the war, 
when there was an appreciable falling off 
Present enquiries go to show that the ex- 
port IS again on the rise Ten dealers from 
Brazil are reported to be exporting Kan- 
kreji and other good breeds of cattle from 
the Bombay Presidency each exporting 
about 1500 , several veterinary officers of 
the Dutch-Colonial service export Ongole 
bleeds from the Madras Presidency about 
800 in each consignment, while in the 
course of the last few months two dealers 
from Java have sent two batches of ex- 
cellent Punjab cattle about 500 in each 
batch via Calcutta to Java Such export 
would have given a stimulus to good 
breeding if there were proper-breeding 
farms and the number of cattle was 
more than was needed for the countiy, 
but in view of the existing deficiency of 
cattle in the country, and in the absence 
of proper and adequate breeding facilities 
for producing good breeds of cattle in 
sufficient numbers and also “as the Indian 
cattle-owners have not become sufficiently 
aware of the true value of well-bred cattle 
and usually pait with them at a price 
which repiesents hardly half its value,” 
and further in view of the fact that cattle- 
owners are often obliged to part with their 
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best milch-cattle or agricultural cattle on. 
the temptation of getting ready-money, 
which they are always m need of, even if it 
be to their future detriment, the indiscri- 
minate export from the country of the best 
breeding bulls and milch cattle without 
any prospect of replenishment is simply 
ruinous 

The Government should, in the words 
of Mr Coventry, President of the Board 
of Agriculture in India, “carefully look into 
the matter and exercise control and dis- 
cnmmation in the working of the trade ” 
Many Indian States, the States of Bansda, 
Barwani, Chumba, Sanla, and Sayla 
[Indian Humanitarian, Novembei, 1919, 
page 8 ) have already taken the lead m this 
direction and there is eveiy reason to 
expect that the British Government will 
take similai action also 

Number of Living Animals Exported 
Outside India 

( From the Indian Humamtat lan, February, 1920 ) 
Year I1901 1906 1911 1912 1916 

Number 3,20,835 3.16,996 5,27,706 5,44,588 3,34,310 
Value m £ 1,42,634 1,50,878 1,82,787 2,22,200 1,59,287 

Treatment oe Cattle 

As India has been the home of cattle 
diseases, it has also been the home of 
veterinary science From the time of the 
Atharva Veda down to that of Chakrapani 
Dutta of Asokan times, the indigenous 
system of cattle treatment appeals to 
have reached a high stage of perfection , 
and that knowledge has been preserved to 
some extent by the gobaids ( cattle 
surgeons ) of the country The present 
Government veterinary colleges are limited 
in number and the graduates turned out 
by them are too few to deal with any 
outbreak of disease The Statistics collect- 
ed for the Parliamentary Report (vide 
Table below) though not complete, indi- 
cates to some extent the high death-rate 
among cattle and the proportion ot deaths 
from Rmder-pest to those from other dis- 
eases It appears that propei and timely 
segregation is not resorted to and that 
there is no opportunity of treating a 
major poition of the cattle affected The 
mdigenous system of treatment, which 
was mexpensive and suited to the consti- 
tution and conditions of the Indian cattle, 
was of considerable help m checking and 


curing cattle-diseases The system has 
practically died out owing to neglect and 
want of patronage In view of the com- 
parative inadequacy of doctors versed in 
the modern system of veterinary science, it 
would seem to be necessary to revive in 
some way the indigenous system by some 
foim of State patronage 

Number of Deaths of Cattle 

( From East India — Progress and Condition — 
Parliamentary Report ) 

Year Rinder-Pest Other Diseases Total 
1904-5 92,123 118,996 211 119 

1909 10 158.425 144,333 302,758 

1914-15 111,629 124,731 236,360 

Conclusion 

We aie just at present passing through 
a momentous period ot our national life- 
momentous alike fiom a political as well 
as economic and other points of view 
Upon our alertness, responsiveness and co- 
operation depend our fate in future Shall 
we rise to the height of the occasion and 
converge all our energies for the abiding 
progress of India, or shall we take life easy, 
sink m sloth and indifference and help the 
extinction of our race from the face of the 
globe ^ 

In our life’s struggle our cattle foira 
our primary mainstay Then milk con- 
stitutes oui principal food fiora the day 
that we are born to the day that we die 
It also forms our chief souice of nutiition 
The cattle forms practically our onlv beast 
of burden It carries us from place to 
place, and carries oui loads and merchan- 
dise as well Our agriculture is also 
wholly dependent on oui cattle 

This useful class of animals is threaten- 
ed with two mighty evils— Degeneracy and 
Extinction The writer has been enquir- 
ing into the matter for the last fifteen 
years He has had opportunities of study- 
ing the problem from a theoretical as well 
as a practical standpoint through his con- 
nection with the Bengal Humanitarian 
Association and the All-India Cow Confe- 
rence Association He has given in the 
foregoing pages his views on the subject, 
and he will consider his labours amply 
repaid if public attention is seriously attract- 
ed to it and steps taken for the ameliora- 
tion and impiovement in the condition of 
our dumb companions 
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THE TVYO CONGRESSES OF 1920 

BEiNb Snapshots, Impressions \ni) Reflections. 
By Mukundi Lvl, r v (Oxon.), R vrrisifr-vt-Lvw 


I ATTENDED my fiist Congress in 1906 
at Calcutta, when the woid Swaraj 
was fiist intioduced into Indian poli- 
tics, as a Yisitoi m mj eaily student days 
After the Suiat split and Modeiate 
Convention I did not attend it even as a 
visitoi, though it was held once in my own 
town And it nevei occuned to me that 
I should ever become a Congressman In 



Lala Lajpat Rai, the President of the Calcutta 
Congress, with Mr Girdhanlalj and a Khilafat 
Volunteer, at the Calcutta Congress 



Srimati Saraladevi Choudhurani at the 
Calcutta Congress 

fact during my sojourn in England I 
used to jeer at my compatriots who were 
Congressmen in the making I remember 
having criticised and ridiculed the policy 
and mendicancy of a patriot like Lala 
Lajpat Rai, to his face, m our majhs, at 
Oxfoid If I may be pardoned for this 
personal reference, which I make with a 
view to explain myself, I may add that I 
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Two Bengalee lady-delegates entering the 
Congress Pandal at Calcutta 

was the first Indian abroad who exposed 
the hollowness and camouflage of Mont/orcf 
Refoims in a Biitish weekly in a senes of 
aiticles in London I did not know then 
that papers like the Bindu and a few other 
Indian jouinals had exposed and con- 
demned the Reforms When a party of 
Indian journalists came over to England 
in the winter of 1918, 1 came to know Sjt 
Kastnriranga Iyengar of the Hindu and 
learnt all about him and from him about 
his attitude towards the Reforms from the 
very beginning And since then I began to 
change my opinion of the movement m 
which men like him and LokamSnya Tilak 
weie to be found 

On my return early in the spring of 1919 
I was leminded by the Bombay police 
by thoroughly searching my belongings 
and boxes and by depnving me of my 


freedom of movement for three days at 
Bombay and b) sending me under armed 
police escoit to my destination, that I 
had set foot on the land of a subject race 
it was 6th of April when I landed But 
I did not know what had happened in my 
countiy and that my countiymen were 
opposing the Rowlatt Legislation tooth 
and nail, until I leached Allahabad on the 
13th ol Apiil w^hen I was allowed to move 
about, shadowed A few days’ stay in my 
own countiy convinced me that duiing my 
absence since 1913 India had changed and 
awakened, fear had been driven out of the 
heaitsofnij^ fellow-countiymen and that 
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A Madrasee lady-volunteer ( Calctitta 
Congress) 
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my fellow-countrymen weie ready to make 
a bid for freedom by the means at then 
disposal ' 

Now I was on the lookout how to work 
and through what organisation to work 
for our countiy’s emancipation I went 
to the Amritsar Congiess of 1919 as a 
pilgrim-delegate to the National Shrine ot 
Indian Independence I attended both 
the Subjects Committee and the open 
Congress veiy attentively and solemnly as 
a student The Amritsar Congress made a 
great impression on me I was convinced 
that the men who weie leading the move- 
ment weie such that they would leave 
nothing undone to work for the cause ot 
India’s freedom and that if necessary they 
would change the creed (the object) and 



Sir Ashutosh Choudhuryj( Calcutta Congress ) 



Mr Satyamurti and Mr Rangaswami Iyengar 
entering the Congress Pandal at Calcutta 

constitution of the Congress. Satyamuiti, 
among the jounger men, made a profound 
impiession on me and I was convinced 
that a man like him would never mislead 
the country , among older men as an inde- 
pendent thinker and level-headed politician 
Mr Jmna impressed me very much The 
Amritsar Congress made me a conveit— a 
devotee of the Congress I was thoroughly 
convinced that Congress is the only move- 
ment in the country through and in which 
we can work for our political salvation. 
Though I thoroughly believed in Non- 
coopeiating within the councils and 
cqnsideied it more effective, yet in view 
of the Calcutta Congiess decision with- 
drew my candidature , and I have come to 
my original attitude that we can do more 
work outside the councils than inside 
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Mr Vijiaraghavachanar outside the Subjects 
Committee, Nagpur Congress 

The two men that impressed me most 
at Calcutta were S)t Chittaranjan (C R ) 
Das and Lala Lajpat Rai It also struck 
me that change in the constitution of the 
Congress had become absolutely necessary 
Limiting the number of delegates and for- 
mulating a certain basis of scientific repre- 
sentation of all interests and geographical 
units IS another essential feature of a deli- 
berative representative body The change 
of the constitution and composition of 
the Congress was left for the Nagpur 
Congress and it has performed its task— 
though there is much yet to be done both 
in the constitution and reorganisation of 
the Congress 

The Nagpur Congiess was the largest 
and most important that was ever held 
In numbers it was attended by full 30,000 
people, about 20,000 of whom, I think, were 
delegates In its achievement it was the 
greatest It has changed the creed (object) 
of the Congress It has leconstituted it 
It has made provisions to make it really 
representative and a delibrative body of 
the Indian Nation The Nagpur Congress 


has declared the intention of the nation to 
be free and self-governing m language sim- 
ple and intelligible It has placed a politi- 
cal ideal before the Indian Nation worth 
working for and dying for 

I he Nagpur Congiess brought to light 
the Grand Old Man of Salem The powers 
of control, management, tact, wit and 
legal acumen and acquaintance with consti- 
tutional piocedure which Sjt Vijaya 
Raghab Acharyai exhibited in conducting 
the business of the Congiess, both at the 
open Congress and the Subjects Committee, 
made a profound impression on those pre- 
sent His authority was obeyed and felt by 
even the most pugnacious and influential 
Congressman and he was listened to and 
obeyed in the interpretations of rules and 
constitution with the utmost respect And 
he always happened to be in the light If 
India was a Republican State, in him it 
would have a President competent to 



Mr Vijiaraghavachanar, the President of the Nagpur 
Congress, walking with Mr Wedgewood during 
recess of a sitting of the Subjects Committee 
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control and guide one oi the laigesr 
Republics of the world The Nagpur 
Congiess made two discoyenes It dis- 
coveied a President for an Indian Republic, 
and, secondly, we discoveied Republicans 
in the Reception Committee of Nagpur 
The Nagpm R C had m itsdiaft lesolu- 
tions a resolution which proposed that the 
object of the Congress was to establish 
an Indian Republic and liberate the 
nations of the world from the tyianny 
of Capitalistic States But for the latter 
part of the proposed lesolution, which 
excited laughter among seiions-mmded 
people, the draft resolution, deserved a 
bettei fate than what it met with in 
the Subjects Committee Is not India 
pxactically a lepublic in a sense, except 
that the head of the Indian Go\einment 
IS not elected and is not called the 
representative of the people but of a 



Mr Kasturirang-a Iyengar— Editor of tlie 
Hindu, at Nagpur C ongress 
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Left to light— Col Wedgewood , Mis Wedge- 
wood , Mr Vijiaraghavachanar , Mr Ranga- 
sw ami Iyengar , Mr N C Kelkar 

The President Mr Vijiaraghavachariar wanted to 
cover his face while I was going to snap him He 
said jocularly I will not let you snap me unless 
you pay for it 

peison living acioss the seven oceans ^ 
It may be premature to talk of an 
Indian Republic, but who can question the 
fact that the futme foim of government all 
the woild over is bound to be republican, 
whether it be a Congiessional Republic 
like that of America, oi it be the Par- 
liamentaiy Republic like that of France or 
it may be like the Confederated Repub- 
lic of Switzerland or whether it be the 
Soviet Republic like that of New Russia 
When the people have the right and 
power to decide how they will be governed, 
it IS foi them to settle how they wish 
to be governed And foi the present 
Swarajya is a most suitable word which 
included every conceivable form of govern 
meat 

The Work of the Nagpur Congress. 

The Nagpui Congress has placed an 
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Left to\ light -^yir S R Bomanji , Mr Picthal of 

Bomb ly Chronicle , Mr Picthal and Col Wedge- 

wood, ( Nagpur Congress ) 

ideal before the Indiaa Nation and shown 
the way to attain it Indian politics 
were, so far, considered wanting in a con- 
stiuctive programme The Congress has 
placed a consti active programme before 
the nation and has given a lead to the 
country 

The object of the Congress has been 
declared to be “the attainment of Swa- 
rajya by the people of India by , all 
legitimate and peaceful means ” No 
moie comprehensive and liberal object 
could be aimed at for the present 

Ihe resolutions that have been passed 
in the Nagpur Congress cha'k out entirely 
new lines and touch upon the most vital 
subjects connected with the life of the 
Indian Nation, and also make India 
take part in the joys and sorrows of 
the world at large The passing of the 
resolution about the late Irish Patriot 
Mdcswiney in the following words “This 
Congiess pays its homage to the sac- 
red memory of the great Irish patnot 
Macswmey and sends its message of 


sympathy to the Irish people in their 
struggle for Independence,” the acceptance 
of the resolution about the Indian States 
which “requests the Princes of India 
to take immediate steps to establish full 
responsible Government in their states” 
die both far-reaching and cosmopolitan 
in then chaiacter 

Ihe lesolutions about Trade Unions 
and Indian Laboui movement give a he 
to the charge that the Congiess is a 
bourgeois and capitalist body 

The world was looking to the Nagpui 
Congress foi its verdict on Non-Co- 
operation The enemies of the Indian 
Nation were expecting a split in the 
camp 



Mr Jinnah- -Speaking on the resolution ye the 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Moulana Mahaniad Ah and a 
kisan delegate coming out of the Subjects Com- 
mittee at Nagpur 


The result of the deliberations of the 
Congress and the statesmanship of the 
leaders of the movement is too appaient 
to be discussed heie so iai as the Non- 
Co-operation resolution is concerned 
The resolution has a positivdy construc- 
tive side which ’has laid a piogramme 
before the nation with a view to ''''’ork 
for the attainment ot Swar.ija ihe 
next Congress according to the new 
constitution will be and ought to be 
the National Parliament of India 

The Congiess enters into a new phase 
now It will have time and facilities 
to delibeiate, discuss and legislate for the 
Indian Nation 

We will want whole time Secietaries 
and a legulai staff of cleiksand Under- 
Secietaiies The Congress woik will go 
on throughout the )'eai 

The next Step vill be to constiuct a 
permanent building for holdingthescssions 
of the Congiess and a home for the 
start It means the National Pailiament 
of India and will have to be fixed once 
foi all The place should be easily 
accessible to all provinces No other 
place IS more cential than Allahabad 
It is a happy idea that the office of the 
All-India Congress Committee, which heie- 
aftei becomes the executive body of the 
Congress, is located at Allahabad 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


HE following letter has been received from 
the Poet in America — 

“It has given me great consolation to 
read in your letters what Mahatmaji is doing 
in the way of constructive work Such a 
positive programme of duties requires no 
special stress of necessity to justify itself 
The stars light up their flames, not because of 
their despair at the sun’s absence, but because 
It is their nature to shine One need not 
wait to find some cause for anger from other 
people’s country, in order to be able to serve 
one’s own Let us do what we can for our 


brothers, but never as a movement of retalia- 
tion against our cousins Self-help loses a 
oreat deal of its merit vhen it is resorted to, 
as a desperate measure, by the importunate 
beggar thwarted in his expectation of outside 

‘You aie wicked I shan’t ha\e anything 
to do with you,’ sounds quarrelsome ‘I 
shall manage my own affairs, whatever you 
may think or do,” sounds all right Non-co- 
operation appeared to me to be the progeny 
of the union of rejection from one party and 
dejection from the other party , and therefore 
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chough I tried to shed upon it my best smile, 

I long hcisitated to A^elcome it to my heart 
“Why do vve not feel the miserable shame 
of utteiing 111 a tear-choked voice, or, for the 
matter of that, in a sullen growl, to om 
Governors — ‘We are sorely disappointed in 
you, and therefore we have no othei alterna- 
tive than to come down to our own people ’ 
It IS like the exclamation of a malcontent dog 
to its neglectful master, ‘I was willing to 
guard your door and beautifully wag my tail 
at you, if you had provided me with the 
remnant of youi dinner but as you never 
cared to do so, I go to join my own species ’ 
“Not very long ago, we said to oui 
rulers, — “We are willing to sacrifice our prin- 
ciples and to persuade our men to join in a 
battle about whose merit they have not the 
least notion , only, in exchange, we shall 
claim youi favour ’ It was pitifully weak it 
VI as sinful And now we must acknowledge 
our responsibility, — to the extent of our late 
effort at recruiting, — for turning om men into 
a mercenary horde, drenching the soil of 
Asia with brothers’ blood for the sake of the 
self-aggrandisement of a people wallowing in 
the mire of imperialism 

“I am mighty glad that any reward was 
refused, or, at least, what was flung to us was 
deemed inadequate It was ordained that we 
should go through our penance at Jallianwala 
Bagh and at the debates of both the Houses 
of Parliament Let India also accept and 
carry out the Esher Commission recommenda- 
tions, for her sackcloth and ashes ^ 

“The word ‘Non-co-operation’ still chokes 
me I cannot get over the shame that it 
carries It will always proclaim the fact, that 
our co-operation came to us by a road of 
Ignominy, — that it missed its true route and 
did not enter into the heart of our country 
through the great triumphal arch of love 

“I have ever cried myself hoarse in trying 
to convince our people that self-government 
for us IS simple, — like the eye-sight to the 
eyes,— it is already there, only the lids have 
to be opened 

“The most vitally valuable part of Self- 
government IS the ‘Self ’ When it comes to 
us as a gij-t packed in a tin from the outside. 


then that very ‘self’ is smotheied to death, 
and its tortured ghost becomes for us an 
eternal incubus 

“For a man to be kept fettered m a prison- 
house, IS inconvenient, but not incongruous-— 
but for him to be left fettered m an open 
road IS tiagic and ludicrous at the same 
moment, — for it is inappropiiate Box rowed 
self-government is that fettered self-govern- 
ment, — it has the open load, but not the fiee 
legs 

“And yet, what was it that hindeied us 
from taking upon ouiselves the full responsi- 
bility of our own education, sanitation, pre- 
vention of crimes, and such other duties that 
God Himself, and not Montagu or British 
Parliaments, had given us to perform enliiely 
according to our own wa}' ^ The sacred res- 
ponsibility had been lying before our own 
door wearily waiting, not for any passing of a 
Bill, but for leal sacrifice from ourselves 

powep is there where theie i§ right, 
and where there is the dedication of love It 
IS a maya to imagine that the gift of self- 
government IS somewhere outside us It is 
like a fiuit that the tree must produce itself 
through its own normal function, by the help 
of its inner resources It is not a Chinese 
lantern, flimsily gaudy, that can be bought 
from a foreign second-hand shop to be hung 
on the tree to illuminate its fruitlessness 

“All this I tried to explain in my 'Swa- 
deshi Samaj’ — and when I found that nobody 
tooic me at all seriously, and wdien pedants 
discovered to their utter cisgust discrepancies 
between my proposal and some doctrine of 
John Stuart Mill, then I took up, unaided, 
my village organisation work, which at the 
present moment is thiobbmg out its last heart 
throbs in a remote corner of Bengal Cer- 
tainly, I was more successful in writing the 
song on that occasion, — 

'If nobody cares to come m answer to thy 
call, walk alone 

“Of course, turning out songs is my proper 
work But those, who are unfortunate, can- 
not aftoid to limit then choice to the works 
they can do , they must also bear the burden 
of tasks they can not do 
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THE ENGLISHMAN IN HIS TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND 
By De Sudhindea Bose of the State Univeesity of Iowa 


T he English are right They cannot be 
understood by a foreignei I have, 
however, found them to be far fiom 
being leserved, as is frequently alleged 
Judging by the men and women I have met 
in hotels, streets, “tubes”, parks, and other 
public places, the English are among the 
most talkative people of the world Indeed 
the trouble is not that they aie too leserv- 
ed, but they aie too talkative “Subscri- 
-bers”, the London telephone directory 
finds it necessary to warn its patrons, 
“should not engage the telephonists m long 
conversation ” 

As a conversationist, the Englishman is 
earnest and fluent, though not always con- 
vincing. It IS, however, difficult to under- 
stand him at times His accents are so 
peculiar, and his habit of slurnng over 
certain letters is so common, that a newly 
arrived Amencan is not always suie as 
to what the Englishman is talking about 
A cigar store in London, which is located 
in Oxford Street, has put up the following 
sign “American Is Spoken Here ” 

The English are not very much of a 
newspaper reading public With many of 
them, the newspaper is a luxury and not a 
necessity During the Christmas holidays 
the whole Fleet Street went to sleep for 
three days England, the controller of the 
destinies of nearly one half of the human 
race, had no newspaper for practically four 
days The British people, inspite of such 
fine press bandits as Lord Northclifle and 
Horatio Bottomley, had to depend for four 
long days on gossip and rumour for their 
news What a mediaeval life the British 
have still to live ’ 

Contrary to the prevailing notion in 
India, the natives of England are not all 
haughty and arrogant Your average 
Englishman does try to be polite Instances 
of his politeness are to be found frequently 
How courteous is the conductor of the 


London bus ' You give him three and half 
pence pronounced “thru pence hefnie” and 
he says “Thank you, sir ” He hands you 
up the ticket and again he says “Thank 
you sir ” Theie seems to be no reason why 
he should say, “Thank you Sir ,” but it is 
rather pleasant to have him say that 

No doubt some of this politeness is 
formal, artificial I heard a man dis- 
agreeing with a lecturer at a Hyde Park 
meeting exclaim, “It is a damned he, sir ” 
I also heard a London cabdnver near 
Russell Square scold his horse, “Move on, 
please ” 

Inconsistency is a prominent trait of the 
English character At Oxford and 
Cambridge Umveisities there are many 
regulations which appear to me a bit 
puzzling One of their rules is that that 
they must not frequent public houses Does 
this mean that they are expected to be 
teetotallers Not much ^ Students can 
not only have as much liquor shipped 
into their rooms as their pocket-books 
will allow, but even in the college din- 
ing halls, presided over by professors and 
tutors, they can dnnk to their heart’s 
content anything they like 

Another instance of inconsistency While 
I was being entertained at a luncheon by 
one of the Master’s at Eton College, I was 
told of the democratic ways of the young 
Pnnce Henry, son of King George This 
young man on entering Eton was asked to 
sign his name in official books. Without a 
moment’s hesitation Prince Henry shed his 
royalty and wrote over the dotted lines, 
“P Henry” As an inmate of one of the 
College houses, he was requiied to “fag” 
The fagging consisted in running such err- 
ands for the boys in the upper classes 
as mailing letters, carrying trousers to the 
tailor for pressing, oi taking shoes to the 
Cobbler for repair So far, so good 

Now, at Cambndge I came upon a sit- 
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nation which appealed to me very unde- 
mocratic There degrees are still withheld 
from successful women students They are 
members of the Cambridge university in 
the very real sense of the terms , but it 
simply ignores their academic existence 
I was informed by several professors and 
students that the object of such a policy 
IS to discourage women from enteiing 
Cambridge To us who have been brought 
up under the more libei al co-educationai 
Amei lean system, the Cambridge plan of 
excluding women just because they are 
women seems to be very illiberal and un- 
democratic 

It IS true that there is no ii on-clad caste 
system in England , but marked cleavages 
of social distinction do exist Class distinc- 
tions are deeply imbedded into the English 
consciousness Indeed, an Englishman 
seems to be as incapable of getting along 
without his social labels as a South Sea 
islander without his tattoos Then, too, the 
English are very particular about the right 
tag on the rigit person “Who are some of 
the most important gentlemen m this place 
I asked my landlord in one of the southern 
English villages I happened to be in “No 
gentry here, Sir,” he replied with a so- 
lemn shrug of his shoulder “The rector 
might have been a gentry, but he is not 
His wife, sir, was a nuise ” 

After such experiences one is tempted 
to say that the only word which describes 
what the English people fondly call their 
democracy is humbug, and no word is 
perhaps more flourishing in England than 
humbug 

From interviews with scores and scores 
of public men in and out of Parliament I 
do not hesitate to say that democracy or 
no democracy, Englishmen almost without 
an exception is an imperialist at heart 
The world and the fullness thereof belong 
to the Englishman and to him alone 
Don’t mistake about that He is the best 
man alive His government and institu- 
tions are the finest He must extend the 
boundaries of the empire He must rule 
the waves He is not the person to have 
much compunction in claiming other peo- 
ple’s property as his own “I mustMirst 
visit my Indian possession,” said a 


little girl of seven when asked by a friend of 
mine what she would do when she giewup 
Imperialism is m the very blood of the Eng- 
lishet You can no more make an inter- 
nationalist out of him than you can make 
black white 

This leads me to saj^ a word about the 
Indian propaganda m England The Indian 
National Congress has been spending in 
this woik, on an average, about three 
thousand pounds a year It is now budget- 
ed to laise the amount to four thousand 
This is not a very large sum, peihaps , 
but fiom an attentive study of the subject 
I am convinced of the futility of tiymg 
to win English sympathy foi the Indian 
cause The British people take little inter- 
est m affaiis of India, and much less in hei 
political emancipation Indian political 
meetings in London, meetings which are 
usually described in papers at home as 
“crowded up to the doors”, as a “huge 
success”, are meetings which are often 
attended only by Indians and a handful of 
English people They aie already convin- 
ced, 01 are beyond conveision and redemp- 
tion 

In any case, even when the Indian 
meetings are “largely attended” by the 
British, they are almost sure to be social- 
ists, laborites, and other radical elements 
The rank and file of the British voters, as 
a rule, keep aloof from such gatherings 
Last yeai two meetings weie arranged 
for Indian delegates,— -one at Manchester 
and another at Liverpool How manv 
were there at these meetings ^ There were 
89 people at the Manchester meeting, and 
29 at the Liverpool Again a meeting was 
called at Bristol, \ugust, 1920 The ex- 
penses of the meeting ran to eighty pounds 
and the audience numbeied by actual 
count 79, mostly labontes, a class of radi- 
cals who are alreadj with India Of what 
earthly benefit is it to convert the convert- 
ed ^ Besides, is it not too much to spend 
a pound for each man that comes to the 
meeting 

In some of the localities the British 
people go so fai as to prevent, by hook or 
crook, an expression of Indian opinion 
At the time I was in Glasgow I came to 
know that the Indian colony in that city, 
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time and again, found it hard to rent a 
room to hold public meetings Even such 
a “non-denominationai” institution as the 
Glasgow Y M C A positively refused 
the use of its halls for a fair piice to hold 
a memorial meeting m honoui of the Loka- 
manya Tilak And the Indian people m 
Glasgow had to go without a meeting foi 
want of loom 

Compare this attitude of the Britishers 
to India with that of the Americans to the 
Philippines In 1918 the Philippine legis- 
lature decided to send a delegation to the 
United States asking foi complete indepen- 
dence The delegation was bi ought ovei to 
America in a special United States gun-boat 
And when the members of the delegation 
reached Washington, the Congress met in 
a joint session to listen to their pleas for 
full self-government Nor was this all 
Public meetings were held up and down the 
continent, and every facility was affoided 
to present the Philippine question from the 
Philippine point of view 

Arnold Bennett in his latest book. Our 
Woaiett, blandly asseits that “intellectually 
and creatively man is the supperior ol 
woman ” Is that so ^ I wonder if an 
American man of letters of the front rank 
could be guilty of such a masculine vanity 
But parhaps Englishmen have ample 
reason to be dissatisfied with their women 
As 1 went along Piccadilly, up Regent 
Street, and along Kings way, I was impress- 
ed by the fact that in comparison with 
American women, very few of the English 
women were well-dressed 'Ihey lacked 
something in the way of exquisite taste in 
dress The general impression forced on 
my reluctant mind was that of dowdiness 

Slovenliness in dress is not, however, 
confined to women alone At Cambridge 
I saw a noted piofessor appear before the 
class in a seedy patched-up coat 

To return to English women Arnold 
Bennett is by no means the only man in 
England who says that women are men’s 
inferior Moreover, there are English 
laws in the statute books which say 
practically the same thing Even to 
this day, according to the English 
law, it IS much safer to beat one’s wife 
than to kill preserved game A man 


may show outward deference, or even 
argue with you if you suggested that his 
wife IS not his equal, yet he has at heart 
one law for himself and another for the 
wife As an instance of this, look at the 
English divorce laws, which are nothing 
if not one-sided It is difficult to see how 
they can fail to encourage immorality Here 
are some of the actual facts of the English 
matiimonial law as presented m a recent 
issue of the London Illustrated Sunday 
Herald by Gilbeit Frankan, a gifted writer 
and a man of the world 

A man may live with another woman 
fiom Monday till Satuiday Provided he re- 
turns to his wife on Sunday, she cannot 
divoice him Her only remedy is a “legal 
separation ’ And a legal separation means 
that she has no right to marry 

“A man or woman may be a confirmed 
drunkard, a testified lunatic, a leprieved 
niurdcier doing twenty years m gaol That 
man or woman’s legal mate has no redress 
whatcvei under the law 

“A man may heat his wife black and 
blue eveiy night, may toiture her mentally, 
raoi ally and phj sically Provided he has not 
proved ‘unfaithful,” his wife cannot claim a 
divorce ” 

When the Pilgrim ^ athers landed in 
America early in the seventeenth century, 
it is said that they had no end of troubles 
with the Red Indians So to this day a 
common saying in America is that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian ” 
When I landed in England, one of the first 
persons I called upon was Mrs Sarojmi 
Naidu “The soul of England,” she told 
me with a touch of sadness in her eyes, “is 
in the Westminister Abbey ” I wonder 
what she had m her mmd 

England’s heart— 'if it has any— must be 
in cold stoiage 1 am forced to distrust 
its sham “fan play” One cold morning 
I noticed a poor old woman digging into 
a garbage can in fiont of our hotel, and 
hungrilv picking up scraps of discarded 
food The sight was too much for me I 
went and gave her a little money When 
the hotel lesidents discovered what I had 
done, they had little but ill-concealed 
scorn for me “These beggars are all 
wretches They should never be helped,” 
was the gratuitous advice offered me 
Ye land-grabbers and bible-mongers ’ 
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A few days later I “folded my tent” and 
started foi a trip to the continent As I 
was leaving my hotel, the piopietor 
asked 

“What do you think of our country 
now^” 

No answer 

“What IS your general impression of 
England^” he repeated 
“Oh, it IS n’t so bad ” 


I seized my hat and coat, and turned to 
go He followed me to the door, and as 
my taxi staited for the Victoria Station, 
I heard him plead 

“If you eier come to England again, if 
ever you come back ’ ’ 

“If I come back ’ Oh, indeed, if I come 
back ” 

Paris, Frxncf 
Januan , 7 02] 
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W HILE working among the returned 
Emigrants from Fiji, who had 
settled beyond the Kidderpore 
Docks, I came across two old friends, 
whom I had met in Fiji itself among the 
Indians out there They came to visit me 
in Shantiniketan, and I asked them to give 
to me, in Hindi, an account of their own 
expenences The following portions of 
their evidence seem to me to be of peculiar 
value at the present time The former of 
the two statements shows, how utterly 
unprotected the Indians have been, who 
have gone out, and how ruthless the 
C S R Co IS m its business methods It 
should be remembered, that the indenture, 
which is signed, is a contract to undertake 
'agricultural work’ The work of fireman 
of the railway engines, is skilled mechanical 
work , for the firemen are expected to 
know how to drive an engine I think I 
am right in saying, that the Australian 
engine drivers in Fiji received 15 shillings 
per day in August 1917 They will 
probably be receiving much more today 
This Indian fireman ( who had also to drive 
the engine from time to time ) received 
8 shillings and 6d per week ' And yet, 
when he had lost a leg, while doing his 
daily work for the company, his employers 
very soon had no more use for him They 
threw him away, as it were, like the skin 
of an orange is thrown away, when the 
juice has been sucked out of it. This is 
his story 


My name is Ram Prosad I was born in 
Misrikh Tahsil in the Sitapui Distiict Once, 
when I was sixteen years ot age, I went to 
Lucknow to see the fair of Ram Lila An 
Aikati ( recruiter) met me there How T 
was deceived by him and sent to Fiji undei 
indenture is a long story Though I was 
only sixteen, the recruitei wrote my age as 
18 years in the “agreement” paper 

On my arrival in Fiji, I had to work at 
the Rarwai Mill m Ba District The Mill 
belonged to the C S R Company There I 
had to work on a system of tasks If I 
could finish the whole task alloted to me, I 
was paid at the rate of 5 shillings 6 pence 
per week ( i e , 4 rupees 6 annas — C F A ) 

If the work done was less than the full task, 
then the wages were also proportionately less 
For the first 9 months I worked in the field 
My overseer was a very good man He was 
kind to me and he gave me the work of 
a fireman on an engine of a railway 
train This was also the work of the C S R 
Company, for in Fiji the Railway belongs 
to the Company When I was working as 
a fireman, I used to get 8 shillings 6 cl 
per week By an accident near the Tunukh 
hill I lost my right leg The engine was to 
go down a slope I was told by the driver 
to throw sand over the railway line, so that 
the engine might not dash downwards too 
quickly There was the danger of the carnages 
being upset if the engine came downwards 
with a dash When I was doing this work, 
the engine slipped down and it cut my leg 
off half away I had to remain in the hospi- 
tal for twelve weeks After that I lived in 
the coolie ‘lines’ for six months, and I was 
given food by the company When a new 
overseer came, he told me,— “You will have 
to work now, and you cannot get any food 
free On account of your leg being cut yon 
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will be able to do only ball the woih, and 
theiefore you will get only 4 shillings G d 
per week ” I told the omseer —“As a hie- 
man 1 was getting 3 shillings <> d , now, when 
I ha\e lost my right leg in the sei\ice of 
the Company, you are gu mg me oiiF half 
the u ages ' 1 have lost half of my leg but 
surely I have not lost half of my stomach > 
My appetite is as good to day as it was 
before” The oveiseei did not pay any heed 
to my obiection and I had to woik on the 
wages ol 4 shillings 6 d per \\ eeh I found 
the woik verj hard, as I did not get sufli- 
cient to eat I lan away and reached 
Lautokar I was caught thcie, and biought 
back to Ba again The Company took me 
to the comt and I was lined 10 shillings 
I had a img with me gnen by a fiiend I 
had to sell it to pay up the fine 

Then I asked the oveiseei for the cancel- 
lation of my agi cement He told me,— “Veil 
well, I will ask the Bva Saheb ( managei 
of the null ) about it ” The overseer consulted 
the managei and told me that I should liaie 
to pay £10 foi the cancellation ol the agree- 
ment I told him, that I had not a single 
penny with me Ihe oveiseer told me,— 
“Very well, I give you leave foi thiee weeks 
Duiing this period 3 'ou can somehow collect 
£ 10 ” Then I begged the people in the coolie 
lines As I was a lame boy tliej’’ had pity 
on me Some of the coolies gave G d others 
1 shilling, and some even 2 shillings Thus 
a sum of £3—5 shillings was collected With 
this amount of nionej I went to the oveiseei, 
who sent me to Mi Lamb, the Coolie-Ageiit 
( 1 e , inspector of the District — C F A ) He 
took the money and cancelled my indenture 
As I was now a free-man, I was turned out 
of the Coolie-hnes 

The Company did not give me any thing 
at all for the loss of my leg in their 
service Not only did they give me nothing, 
but they eien took C3— ' shillings fiom me 
before they set me free ' 

I would like to relate, in connexion 
with this fiieman’s stoiy, an incident 
told me, if I remember rightly, by 
the manager himself The Australian 
Engine Dnveishad gone out on strike m 
order to obtain 15 shillings per day, 
instead of 12 shillings and 6 pence The 
Company manager ordered the Indian 
fire-men to drive the engines Ihese 
railway tiains go out very early in the 
morning, and come back in the afternoon 
and evening loaded with sugar-cane 
The cane is often badly stacked on the 
open trucks, and these trucks sway from 
side to side in a most dangerous manner. 
The Australian engine drivers, having 
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nothing to do, sat, with their pipes m 
their mouths, on the wall of the station 
raid neai the Mi!!, wheie there is a very 
difficult curve to negotiate, thinking that 
they would see a spill when the Indian 
diiveis came back But one tiain after 
another came 111 without any accident 
The last train m, that da}\ was driven 
by an Indian, whom they called ‘Jim’ 

( I think his proper name was Ram 
Naiayan ) He had been given an almost 
impossible load of Jiinety-sn trucks full of 
cant He had been delayed, while these 
tiucks weie loaded up, and there was talk 
among the Australian engine diivers of 
an accident having occuiied to Jim’s 
engine up the line But just after six o’clock 
in the evening, ‘Jim’s’ whistle was heard , 
and when the Australian saw him come 
loundthe last difficult cuive quite safely, 
bunging his engine and ninety-six trucks 
into the yard without a spill, they took 
their pipes out of their mouths, and ga\ e 
him a rousing checi ' Yet it was men like 
‘Jim’, that the C S R Co treated so 
disgiacefully, when they received a life 
injury in the Company’s service 

The second narrative gives an account 
of the tieatment of Mi Manilal M Doctor 
by the Europeans The Indian, who related 
this, IS a trustworthy person While I was 
in Fiji, on my last visit, I found that Mr 
Mamlal had been so bullied and boycotted 
and insulted by the Europeans, that he 
had very nearly ceased to practise as a 
Barrister He contented himself with draw- 
ing up deeds, and with conveyancing, for 
his Indian clients In that way, he did not 
come so much into contact with Europeans 
and so avoided insults Recently, he has 
written to me from Auckland, New Zea- 
land, saying that the persecution, from 
which he suffered in Fiji, has followed him 
even theie 

The second statement is translated as 
follows 

My name is Cbbedi I was living in 
Suva at the time of the not 01 disturbance 
My land was just near the land of Dr Mani- 
lal Theie was not even the difference of 
one chain betw'een our houses 

During the days of the Fiji disturbance 
Di Manilal was always in danger of being 
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assaulted I will hcie an example Once 
the white Yoliinteeis had a talk among them- 
selves in the \ lit House IIotiT to beat Di 
Manila! at his house A friend ot mine named 
Aiiijad Vli who wms seiviiig in the hotel over- 
heard them He iiifoimed me about their 
conspiracy I told this fact to Alanlvi 
bhamshuddm at 6 O’clock in the evening The 
Maiilvi had a night pass in those days of 
Martial Law 

The Maiihi told vSanta Singh Chowla about 
it Di Manilal was infoiraed I had sent 


word to Dr Manilal to go to Di BrauglVs, 
or to the Governor himscli Dr Alanilal told 
the Maulvi “Pile son ol Di Biaugh is a 
Yolunteei and I am alraid he will not spate 
me and as legards the Governoi, well all 
these things aie due to him God alone can 
help me in this difScult situation ” I heaid 
afteiwaids, that Dr Atanilal lemoved himself 
to some place and thus the attempt of the 
white \oluntceis, who w^ent to his house, 
failed 


INDIAN RAILWAY POLICY 


T he appointment ol the Indian Railwa} Com- 
mittee and the discussions that its sittings 
ha\e called forth ha\e once again bi ought 
to the fore the question, whethei raiUvajs in 
India should be managed by the State or 
through Companies We in this country are 
not concerned at the piesent moment with the 
settlement of the question whethei Railwa;ys 
should be nationalised That question has long 
been decided b^^ Government Railways m 
British India are giadually being acquiied by 
Government and are mostly owned by them This 
has been done in accoi dance with the policy laid 
down by Go\ eminent that they would acquire 
all the Railways at the time when the option 
resting with them tindei contracts with Railway 
Companies falls due 

Indian Railway Policy has passed thiough 
various vicissitudes When the foundations of 
the Railway system were first laid in India, 
English Companies were foimed on the principle 
of a Government guaiantee amounting to an 
interest at five pei cent per annum, coupled with 
the grant of the land required, it being stipu- 
lated that the Companies should share the 
surplus piofits with Government after the 
guaranteed interest had been met and that the 
railways should be made over to Go\ernment 
on certain terms at the close of 25 years The 
policy of constructing and woiking railways by 
State agency commended itself to the Govern- 
ment of India when Lord Lawrence was Yiceioy 
and Governor-General This policy was, how- 
ever, revised a decade latei when it was laid 
down that “the State should divest itself of the 
task of working railways ” The superior fitness 
of Joint Stock Companies, it was thenuiged 
would so improve the income of the railways as 
to prevent any important loss of the profits 
leserved foi the State Some further modifica- 
tions m the conditions of management were 
made later But although the mam trunk lines 
now belong to the State in consequence of the 


policy that the 1 ail ways would be acquiied at- 
the time when the option resting with it under 
contracts with lailway companies falls due, the 
majoiity of them are yet leased to Companies 
foi purposes of working 

Now the question before the count ly is, which 
of the two systems of management of State- 
owned railways, management by the State or 
management through Companies, is moie ad- 
vantageous to the people of India Company 
management may be of three kinds, namely, 
first, management through Companies domiciled 
m England with a Board sitting in London , 
secondly, management through Companies do- 
miciled in India, and with a Board sitting m 
India, and thirdly, a system combining the 
methods of management through Companies 
domiciled in England and thiough Companies 
domiciled in India 

As is well known, informed Indian opinion 
favours management of State-owmed raihvays 
by the State In fact, the appointment of the 
Indian Railway Committee is due to the 
demand of Indians that such a system of man- 
agement should be adopted in preference to the 
s^^stem of Company management, and the 
experience of other countries strengthens the 
position taken up by the supporters of State 
management In spite, howevei, of the example of 
countries where State management has been found 
to be a success and to be advantageous to the 
people concerned, English opinion in India, 
whether official or non-official, appears generally 
to favour Company management The contro- 
versy that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah’s advocacy 
of State management in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council has provoked proves this m an 
abundant measure 

The Government of Madras have, it is found, 
just come forward to put in a plea for State 
management Colonel Bernard Shaw, Secre- 
tary to the Government of Madras, P W D 
(Railways), m his evidence before the Indian 
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Railway Coniniittce suggested on lielialt of 
Ills Govexnment the abolition of the S 5 ^stem 
ol Company management as, he said, it had 
been found to be defective This is no doubt 
a welcome change in the usual official atti- 
tude towards the question But the gieat 
influence that Company interests evercise, the 
prepondeiatmg lepiesentation that they have 
secuied on the Railway Committee, and the 
powerful support that they haA^e so tar 
leceived from Euiopeans both m India and m 
the United Kingdom, make it incuinbeiit on 
the advocates of State management that no 
eltoit should be spared to press their views 
on the notice of the authoiities 

Among the causes of the bitterness often 
felt by Indians against Europeans, one of the 
most potent is the humiliating tieatment to 
which the former aie generally subjected on 
Indian Railways It is the lot ot Indians, 
whether they aie well-to do oi poor, whether 
they aie passengers, traders, piomotcrs of 
ot industij , 01 railway employees, to evpe- 
iience lacial discrimination ofa most degiad- 
mg nature at the hands of i ail way officials, 
and the Railway Administration has failed 
to take propel steps to lemovc this most 
deploiable condition of affaiis The Railway 
Administration has, in fact, been found to be 
powerless to put a stop to the degiading and 
dfleiential tieatment which is meted out to 
Indians This has been the natural consequence 
of the form of Goveininent that has hitherto 
existed and of the present system ot lailway ad- 
mmisti dtion 

The Goa eminent of India being a foreign 
bureaucracy, the highei Railway appointments 
being held almost Avholly by Europeans, and 
the management of the lailwaj^s being mostly 
enti listed to English Companies with Boards 
domiciled in England, railwa 3 "S in India aie run 
piincipally Avitli the object of fiirtheimg the 
interests of European passengers, traders, com- 
panies, and businessmen Although the State 
owns by far the largest poitionofthe capital 
in\ested in railways and the lemainmg capital is 
raised onthe guaiantee giA^en by it, the railway 
policy IS practically detei mined by the Amrious 
Boaids of Directors of companies located in the 
United Kingdom and by railway otficials in this 
country who aspiie, on letirement fiom service, 
to appointments on English Boards The 
Government of India, of couise, exeicisea sort 
of geneial contiol That this control is more a 
fiction than a leahty is shown the fact that 
m the case of railways under the direct control 
of Government the conditions are not much 
bettei than of railw ays managed by Companies 

Indian employees who geneially occupy the 
loAACst rungs in the Railway seivice cannot be 
expected to go against their pOAverful supenois, 
especially when the formei find that the 
attempts made by Indian leaders and business- 
men to lemoA’^e the present delect ol RaihvaA^ 


administration liaA^c failed to make any 
appieciable impiession upon the railway 
authoiities Indians liaAC naturally come to 
the conclusion that it is only by bringing the 
management of raflwajs under the control of 
the State, m such a w as to make the raihvay 
policy and administration amenable to Indian 
public opinion, that they may expect to remove 
in an etfectue way the Aaiious indignities and 
inequalities to which Indians aie subjected on 
railwajs It is tiue that the Government of 
India still lemams bureaucratic in character, 
but the Indian legislatuie has been enlarged and 
made moie lepresentative and its opportunities 
of iiifluencing Government ha\e gieatly m- 
ci eased 

The most impoitant feature of the Reforms 
that ha\e been just inaugurated is the acknow- 
ledgment of the light of the people of India 
to direct hei affairs and safeguard hei interests 
The railways aie one of the piincipal 
instimrents of pi ogress and development 
And in India these railways aie owned by the 
State, the tax-payei supplying mostlj the capital 
invested m Railways ancl being held responsible 
lor the portion supplied by otheis It is, 
thciefoie, the most natuial thing loi Indians to 
demanc) that it is not enough that the railways 
of the country should be OAAmed by the State 
but that they should also be Avoiked by it 

IlaAing legarcl to the fact that a vigorous 
piopaganda is being cairied on by lepresen- 
tatives ot vested interests to secuie the conti- 
nuance of Company management in some 
shape 01 other, it may not be out of place 
to set forth the more important among the 
leasons that may be cited in support of State 
management of State-owned railways m India 
The most outstanding aigument m favour 
of State management appears to be the 
additional lesources that the adoption of such 
a couise Avould make aAmilable to GoAT'eniinent 
As IS well kiiOAvn, considei able sums of money 
aie annualljneceived by the Railway Companies 
as surplus profits These surplus profits came up 
to Rs 113 37 lakhs in 1916-17, to Rs 149 16 
lakhs in 1917-18, and to Rs 189 63 lakhs in 
1918-19 This amount should b% made avail- 
able for such utilitarian purposes as the 
extension of education, the improvement of 
sanitation , the development of indigenous 
industries, etc , etc , pui poses to promote 
which, funds sufficient for the needs of the 
countiy are not forthcoming Nothing beyond 
a mere bland statement of the fact that more 
than 90 pei cent of the capital inACSted in Indian 
lailways has been piovided by the Indian 
tax-payer is needed to conAuuce one of the 
leasouabieness of the demand that the benefit 
accruing from the railways should be enjoyed 
by those who have supplied this capital 

It may be pointed out that proposals are 
already under consideration that contemplate 
the raising ot fresh taxes for promoting ediica 
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tion, samtatiorij etc j matteis \a1iic1i have been 
placed undei tlie diaige of Indian Ministers 
The waj^ in winch the Government of India have 
of late inci eased public evpenditnre by raising 
tne saiaiies of officials serving in the higher 
services in which the emoluments have already 
been more than adequate and by creating 
new appointments, wdiile keeping undecided 
the question of pioiidmg propel remuneia- 
tion to men in numerous lower services 
■which are mostly manned by Indians has 
caused justifiable suspicion in the public mind 
about the motives and intentions of the 
authoiities 

No Government winch have the leal inteiests 
of the people at heart would scjuander 
away the lesouices at then disposal by creat- 
ing new posts many of w^-hose holders eithei 
do not know what the> aie leqtiired to do 
or have been asked to do things which could 
have easily been done with a little leadiust- 
ment and learrangement of the persent machi- 
neiy, and then ask those who axe anxious 
to launch on programmes of social lefoim 
to find out the funds requited for such pur- 
poses by calling upon the tax-payer to come 
to their rescue by making additional contri- 
butions to the cofiers of Government On a 
par with this is the Indian railway policy 
which provides that British companies should 
be helped with large sums of money as sur- 
plus profits while the country cannot under- 
take much needed schemes of social reform 
and economic advance for want ot necessary 
founds This drain on the resources of India 
can be stopped by substituting State manage- 
ment for management of State-owned railways 
by Coiiipames Such a couise cannot but 
have a very important belling upon the 
taxation of the country 

An equally important leason m lavour of 
State management of railwa3^s is the impetus 
that such a system may be expected to give 
to the development of indigenous mdustiies 
and to the promotion of trade and commerce 
in the general interests of the country The 
Indian Industrial Commision in their "Report 
have shown how the policy pursued by Indian 
Railways tends to retard, instead of fosteimg, 
the growth of indigenous industiies The 
Commission refer to certain specific instances 
to piove their argument, and then observe 
“There may be justification foi these expe- 
dients in many cases, but it would appear 
that they often affect trade undesirably They 
have accentuated inequalities and have, on the 
whole, tended to operate to the disadvantage 
of mteinal traffic and, theiefoie, of Indian 
industries ” Mi S C Ghosh, the well-known 
railway expert, formerly special Officei with 
the Railway Board, m his monumental woik, 
“A Monograph on Indian Railway Rates,'’ 
quotes numeious instances to show how the 
policy followed b\ Indian laiiwajs in the 


niattei of the fixing of goods tariff has pie- 
judicially affected the de\elopment of indige- 
nous industries and of the internal tiaffic of 
the counti}^ “The public side of the case,” 
Mr Ghosh" says, “is that m instances where 
the local mdustiies of India aie affected by 
the imports, whether it is light for railways 
owned bj^ Government, to encouiage imported 
traffic by low lates, which aie not allowed 
in similai goods locally produced in India ” 

It has been pointed out repeatedly in the 
Impeiial Legislative Council, in the press, 
and on the platform, how the piesent rates 
have encouraged inipoits to the detriment of 
indigenous mdustiies, but these piotests have 
been so manj cries in the wilderness When the 
lailways are brought diiectly under the control 
and management of Goveinmeiit, li this 
Government is a popular Government, the 
piesent iniquitous system which favours 
foreign exploitation and sacrifices the per- 
manent inteiests of the people with whose 
money the railways have been built and are 
maintained, cannot be expected to endure long 
That is why frantic efioits are being made for 
the continuance of company management at 
the present moment The \ast amount of stores 
and machinery requiied for Indian Railways 
are mostly procured fiom foieign countiies 
This IS done not in the interest of India but for 
the benefit of British merchants and companies 
When the management of railways is transfeiied 
entirely to the State it w^ould be possible to 
leveise this policy This would materially 
help the development of Indian industries 

Among the othei ad\antages that might be 
expected to acciue fiom State management one 
of the most important is a laigei employment of 
Indians in the higher i ail way services It is 
notorious that a very insignificant pi o|)Oition 
of the appointments in the supeiior sei vices are 
now held by Indians An improvement in the 
conditions of raihvay labour and of the lowei 
railway services may also be expected under 
the system of State management It appears 
that the present deplorable conditions in these 
matters cannot last when the railwaj^s come 
under State management, especially at a time 
when the Indian legislature has been made more 
representative and its oppoi trinities of influen- 
cing Government have increased, wffien the policy 
of increasing association of Indians in e\ery 
branch of the administration has been placed in 
the lorefiont of the Indian policy of His 
Majesty’s Government and when the Indian 
element in the Executne Council ol the Govern- 
ment of India has been substantially increased 
Besides a system of State management will be 
of great help to the people in the piomotion of 
technical education by affording facilities for 
technical instruction of cei tain types This will 
remove one of the greatest needs of the country 

A sole cause of complaint of Indians is the 
uttei di&regaid on the paii oi the Railway 
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authorities of the convenience and comfort oi 
Indian passengeis Indian tiaiellers, especially 
those travelling in lower classes, are not only 
put to veiy gieat physical disco mtort, but are 
o^teii humiliated and insulted h\ laihvay 
servants and not infrequently by European and 
Anglo-Indian passengers I do not mean to 
suggest that the conditions in this respect in 
State managed lailwajs are at present satis- 
factoiy The present conditions of State 
managed raihvays may leasonably be expected 
to be improved under the inllitence of the 
reformed Indian legislature 

Economy in administration is anothei ad- 
rantagc that may be expected iioni the tiansler 
ol the control and management of railways to 
the State It would be possible to effect econo- 
my in two ways First, by doing away with 
the present system of multiplicity of managing 
authorities and vesting the work of manage- 
ment in a single central State department, and, 
secondljq br^ gradually replacing the existing 
highly paid foreign stall by propeily trained 
Indians When economy has been introduced 
in these ways it would be possible to bring 
about reductions in passengei fares and m rates 
for goods, which have become a pressing 
necessity 

If Indian Railway Policy is to be shaped m 
accoi dance with tiie needs and requirements 
of India, and in confoimity with the wishes of 
the people of the country, the first thing neces- 
sary IS to bring the railways directly undei the 
management of the State The removal of the 
evils of the Railway Administration complained 
of by' Indians would be rendered easier when 
the management has been made amenable to 
public opinion and the railways are run not to 
satisfy paiticulai interests but loi the benefit of 
the people at large The gam that will accrue 
fiom the lesultmg contentment of the people 
will he an asset of no mean value to the Govern- 
ment and the community 

I ha\e indicated the more important among 
the leasons that may be urged in favour of 
management of railways m India by the State 
The suppoiters of the system of Company 
management have put forward many objections 
to the transfer of management of i ailwaj^ s to 
the State Among these objections aie that a 
system of State management is likely togi\e 
rise to political dangers and political intrigmes , 
that it IS less efficient than management through 
Companies , that it is more costly and that it 
is not possible for a Go\ernment to cany on 
the administration of lailwajs on business and 
commercial lines It is possible to controvert 
all these arguments against the introduction 
of a complete system of State management of 
State-owmed railways in India 

The other day a European witness who 
appeared before the Indian Railway Committee 
did not feel any hesitation in suggesting that 
management ol railways by the State was 


undesirable because such a system would lead 
to the appointment of a laigei number of 
Indians in the htghei railvf services It has 
been pioied beyond any caul, that the rates 
for goods have in man} cases been fixed m 
such a way as to help the irapoit of foieign 
goods, a policy which has been found to be 
prejudicial to the development of indigenous 
industries in India The less, therefore, the 
advocates of Company management seimonise 
on the special liability of the Railway admi- 
nistration uiidei State management to be 
influenced by political motnes the better In 
fact the strongest aigumciit in lavoui oi 
Slate management ol State-owned Railways 
IS that such a system under the new condi- 
tions 111 India would help to free the Rail- 
ways from the domination and control of a 
sellish clique, consisting of people who have 
generally been found to be anxious to ad- 
vance interests that are detiimental to the 
people of this country and aie guided by 
motives that are purely political 

It may not be known to many that Lord 
Lawience when Viceroy of India advocated 
State management in an important minute 
on the subiect “In no single respect can I 
see,“ said Lord Lawience, “that less efficiency 
IS to be secured under direct Government 
contiol than under joint stock companies 
having then Boards in London “The history 
of actual operations of Railway Companies 
in India,” his lordship added, “gues illustra- 
tions of management as bad and extrava- 
gant as anything that the strongest oppo- 
nent ol Government agency could suggest” 
His own decided opinion on the point was, 
Lord Lawrence further said, that the direct 
agency of Government would certainly be more 
economical than that of railway companies 
The view expressed by Lord Lawience is sup- 
ported by many others who are able to speak 
with authority on the subject Sir Guilford L 
Moles worth, K c 1 1 : , a well-known expert m 
Railwa} matteis, has once and again uiged a 
similar view And we find a correspondent of 
the London Daily Vows, an advocate of State 
management, declaring in lespect of Company 
managed Railways in the United Kingdom that 
“millions are wasted that could be saved by 
unification and centralised management, as 
with the Post Office ” 

The relative advantages of the tw o methods 
were consideied by the Bombaj Chamber of 
Commerce In the Alemoiandtuii that they 
have presented to tne Indian Railwmy Com- 
mittee, they declare that the Committee of the 
Chamber “can observe no undue advantage on 
either side ” Air T Robertson, special Railway 
Commissionei, wdio came out to India in 1901, 
in his report published in 1903, put it on record 
that lie did not think that the management of 
Railways by Companies in India was in any 
way supeiior to manageiiient h\ the State It 
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will thus be seen how flimsy is the foundation 
on which the aigument that Company manage- 
ment IS iiioie economical and more efticient 
than btate management is based 

So lai as I have been able to ascertain, the 
Railwa3S aie almost entirel^^ managed by the 
State in the following countries Geimany', 
Italy, South Afiica, New Zealand, Japan, Bel- 
gium and Rumania China, Chih, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and, Russia hefoie the wai, were coun- 
tries where State Railways predominated, but 
where pi i\ ately owned Railwa3^s also e\isted 
111 countries such as Canada and Fiance, wheie 
company management has so fai pre\ ailed, 
measuies have alieady been taken for bring- 
ing the nianageiiieiit, as far as possible, under 
popular control In the United States of Ameiica 
and the United Kingdom wheie the system 
of Company owmership and Conipan3^ manage- 
ment has so far been almost a ietisli, a great 
change m the lailwa^ pohc3r and administia- 
tion appeals to be impending Piesident Wilson 
in his addiess to Coiigiess on Federal Control 
of Railways said in 191S — 

‘‘It had become uiimistakabl3^ plain that 
only under Goveinment administration can the 
entire equipment of the se\eral systems of 
transportation be full}^ and unieseivedly 
thrown into a common service without inju- 
rious discrimination against particular pro- 
perties Only under Government administia- 
tion can an absolute^ umestneted and un- 
embarrassed common use be made of all tracks, 
terminals, terminal facilities and equipment of 
eveiy Lind Only undei that authority can 
new teiminals be constructed and developed 
without legard to the requirements oi limi- 
tations of particulai loads But under Gorern- 
ment administration all these things will be 
possible, not instantly, but as fast as practi- 
cal difhculties, winch cannot he nieiely con- 
jured awa^q give way before the new manage- 
ment ’’ 

In the United Kingdom not only Laboui 
leaders but some of the most prominent and 
distinguished among the Liberal statesmen of 
the day have declared themsehes entirely in 
favour of nationalisation of lailwaj^s In the 
couise of an article entitled “The Problem 
of To-day, Industrial Uniest and Its Remedy’^ 
which he contributes to a recent issue of 
British Dominion Trade, an important trade 
journal, Lord Haldane says 

“ There are certain great industiies which we 
might nationalise— the i ail ways for example 
I think we are in sight of that 


In a speech that he deli\ered at Paisley 
111 February, 1920, Mi Asquith said 

“Experience shows that there are certain 
industries and certain services which in the 
interests of the community can be bettei and 
moie salely earned on by the State oi the 
Municipality than li they were left to private 
enterpiise They are lor the most part of 
such a kind that, from the nature and neces- 
sities of the case, >ou could not have free 
competition between iival producers and 
purchasers without the danger— and there is 
alwa3S the dangei— of creating a monopoly ’’ 

In his woik, “New Libeialism”, published in 
Octobei, 1920, Mi CFG Masterman dis- 
cusses the question at considerable length Mr 
Masteiman says — 

“The present chaos combines the disadvan- 
tage ol both individual and Socialistic schemes 
It cannot endure, as and theie seems no possi- 
biht3^ ol return to pre-war conditions, it is 
evident that the only way out will be unification 
under State owmeislnp and working” 

Air Alasterman urges that the Railway ad- 
mmistiation must be ultimately responsible, 
through Paihament, to the commtinit37' as a 
whole and neithei to past shaie-holdei nor 
present emp)loyee, for the working of the S3’'Stem 
in the interests of the community 

Sn Henry Tylei, the British Railway expert, 
reniaiLed 3^ears ago that “if the State does not 
control the Railways, the Railways will control 
the State ” Releiriiig to this observation by 
Sir Henry Tyler the coiiespondent ol the London 
Daily News referred to above writes thus in that 
paper 

“This prophecy is now fulhlled, the oppor- 
tunist government is now yielding to vested 
interests They leain nothing from Colonial, 
and especially from Geiman State Railways, 
which since being nationalised, ha^e yielded 
■C 150,000,000 ol revenue, and saved taxation to 
that extent ” 

The results of the woiking of Railways 
in the United Kingdom should seive as a warn- 
ing to the authorities m India Having re- 
gard to the experience of countries like Germany, 
Japan, Belgium, etc , where State management 
of Railways has been a great success and iii view 
of the fact that the trend of modern railway 
policy is towaids government ownership and 
government management, the only logical 
conclusion to which the authorities in India 
should come is to decide in favour of direct State 
management in preference to any form of 
Company management 

SunHiR Kum vr L \hiei 
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THE OPIUM CRIME OF GREAT BRITA IN, INDIA AND JAPAN 


A CRIME IS being committed today, 
which IS moie deadly, moie hateful, 
mote hideous in its hypociisy, than 
even the Great War itself 

An insidious opium poisoning of China 
has begun all ovei again, and her popula- 
tion IS again being deliauched owing to 
the sale of opium from India 

No nation, in modem times, ever made a 
more wondeiful struggle forward out of 
a national degradation than China did, 
between the years 1907 and 1914-,— when, 
at last, the opportunity was given to her 
by Great Britain to get fiee from the 
opium curse which had been killing body 
and soul This nefarious traffic had been 
foiced by gun-boais and bayonets and 
rifles upon China, in two blood-thiisty 
and ruthless wars, waged by Great Britain 
against her with the help of Indian tioops 
These wars were diiectly fought, to main 
tain the power and profit, winch come 
from keeping China defenceless against 
the opium drug, and fiom forcing that 
drug upon her 

In 1907, Gieat Britain at last, after a 
century of these ciiminal proceedings, 
agreed to limit the sale of opium from 
India, stage by stage Each successive 
year, the amount of opium, that China 
was forced to receive and admit, was 
diminished Those who visited China, 
before the outbreak of the European wai, 
noted with admiration the change which 
had taken place If only a few moie years 
uninterrupted endeavour could have been 
guaranteed, it is probable that China 
would have set herself altogether fiee from 
this curse One of the greatest moral 
victories of the human race seemed neaily 
within sight of achievement 

Then came, with the suddenness of a 
hurricane upon the whole world, the Great 
European War in all its fury A deadly 
opportunity was then found, by a body of 
commercial criminals of various nations, 
to begin once more the systematic opium 


poisoning of China This was done, for 
monetaiy gam, by insidious under- 
hand methods In the Noith, the method 
employed was that of moiphia injection 
At the same time, almost unlimited smug- 
gling was going on in the South Mean- 
while the Indian Revenue, from opium 
export, went up from €1,572,218 m 1914-- 
1915 to €3, 160,005 m 1916-1917 

The chief Governments engaged in this 
nefarious traffic weie three, (i) the Govern- 
ment of India, as con ti oiled by the Biitish 
Parliament, (ii) the Government of Great 
Biitam, (ill) the Government of Japan 
It must be lemembeied, that theie were 
international agreements , but these can 
easily be ciicumventecl, when huge profits 
are to be made It is the duty of Govern- 
ments, who hold opium monopolies and 
are responsible for the cultivation of 
opium, to see that the opium grown is 
used'for medicinal purposes If it is cleaily 
being used as a poison, the Government 
which holds the monopoly, and sells the 
opium to those who aie using it as a 
poison, IS clearly itself guilty, as a parti- 
cipator in the crime 

This IS what has happened Dm mg the 
war, the Indian Government has been 
selling opium abioad, which has been 
manufactured, fai beyond all medicinal 
requiiements, into morphine This mor- 
phine has been shipped, chiefly fiom Great 
Britain, at enoimous piofits, to Japan 
Fiom Japan, this poison has been taken 
ovei, with the connivance of the Japanese 
Goveinment, to China There, in the 
North, the morphia injection habit has 
taken the place of the older opium smoking 
habit It IS far moie deadly in its effects 

Let us letrace this chain of evil The 
Indian Government has been making 
enormous profits from the cultivation 
and sale of opium The British manu- 
facturers have been making enormous 
profits by the manufactuie of opium into 
morphine The Japanese middlemen have 
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been making enoimous profits by the 
bawkiDg of morphine injection ‘‘shots” 
(as they aie called) in China itself 

The coolie class m China are the vic- 
tims They have been tempted to spend 
their miserably small eainings in trying 
these injection “Shots” ol morphine 
When once the habit is foimed, it appears 
almost impossible for these Chinese coolie 
to give it up so long as temptation is 
thrown m their way, even though death 
stales them in the lace and then bodies 
become wrinkled, shiivelled and dishguied 

One anna pei “Shot” is the rate of pay- 
ment Ml Edmund B Chaffee, of Ame- 
rica, a resident in China, and a veiy care- 
ful writer, has stated, that if these “Shots” 
pel day ate taken of this drug, death is 
certain in a few months’ time Fiiither- 
moie, he states, that, at the lowest esti- 
mate, fifteen millions of Chinese have now 
become morphia addicts This numbei 
IS rapidly incieasing He informs us, also, 
that the importation of morphine, accord- 
ing to official figures, lose in Japan from 
30,000 ounces in 1913 to 358, SIS ounces 
in 1915 and 600,228 ounces in 1917' 
After that, there has been a diop, owing 
to a reform in the law, but there are 
reasons to believe, that this falling off 
is only temporary, and that in a few 
months’ time the opium and morphia 
traders will have found some new means 
of evading the law 

The writer, Mr Edmund B Chaffee, 
whom I have quoted, states, as a conser- 
vative estimate, that thity tons of 
morphine reach China, each year, chiefly 
from Japan When one realises, that the 
income from such sales, at the price it is 
sold to the Chinese coolies, amounts to 
nearly £ 10,000,000, one can understand 
thevileness and horror of this nefarious 
traffic 

A great part of this opium is grown in 
India It is a monopoly of the Indian 
Government which is under British control 
I have not the latest figures for the Opium 
Revenue returns, but the year 1916-1917 
showed an income, to the Government of 
India, from the sale of opium outsioe India, 
of £ 3,160,005 What the income was 
from opium sold inside India, is difficult 


to ascertain The leceipts for Excise, 
(which includes all liquors and drugs) 
came to 1 9,215, 899, and a cousideiable 
part of this was due to opium sold inside 
India We are officially told, that the 
increase in the sale of opium in India itself, 
during the ten rears ending 1916-1917, 
amounted to 41 per cent ' 

I have pointed out already, how 
opium ( as distinct from moiphine ) is 
getting into South China the back 
door of French Indo-China through the 
port of Saigon, and also by smuggling 
on a large scale fiom Hong-Kong and 
Macao, and in lessei amounts from 
Singapore and Sooiabeya and many 
other ports, where Chinese aie able to 
buy opium, ( exported fiom India ) with 
hardly any difficulty I do not intend to 
repeat that story of South China over 
again, though it is shameful to the last 
degree foi the Government of India, which 
has, to all appearance, connived at the 
traffic 

I wish to take one single example, 
from another part of the world, in 
which I am personally inteiested — Mauri- 
tius My deep mteiest is due to the 
fact, that I have received, through Mr 
Manilal M Doctor, an m gent invitation 
from the Indians themselves to go to 
Mauritius, and enquire into the condi- 
tions of those who settled there under 
indenture The population of the Island 
IS 377,000, of whom 258,000 are Indians 
and 3000 are Chinese I have know^n only 
too well, the wmetched lives, and degraded 
moral conditions, of indentured Indians 
Though the Indians of Mauritius have all 
finished their indenture, their moral 
characters cannot be changed in a 
moment The Chinese have been increasing 
in number lately and they have brought the 
opium habit with them The Indian ex- 
indentured labouiers have fallen easy 
victims to the vice, thus introduced by the 
Chinese There is now^ every sign, that the 
Indians are becoming confirmed opium 
victims The Indian Government, not 
content with having sent out to Mauritius 
( under its own indenture regulations of 40 
women with every 100 men) these Indians 
in the first instance, is now occupied in 
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sending tliisopitim poison to tlienijin ovei 
inci easing cjitantities 

Tlie following iigtties from statistics 
from British India will show the facts — 


Opium expoited to Maiiiitms 


1912-13 

10 chests 

1913-14 

19 „ 

1914-15 

23 „ 

1915-lG 

65 „ 

1916-17 

120 „ 


The revenue collected from opium by the 
Mauritius Government has gone up in one 
single ) eni by 400 pei cent ' 


The limiL of oui humiliation is surely 
leached, when we thus increase our own 
Indian le venue, at the cost of completing 
the degiadation of oni own Indian settlers 
abroad ^ 

We shall go on being tints diagged in the 
mirc and dust, until we gam by suffering 
and saciifice out complete independence 
We must learip by constant humiliation 
and by bittei experience the supreme 
necessity to think and to act foi oui selves 
and not to hand the government of oui 
own people over to otheis 

Shantmiketan, C F Andrews 


ESHER COMMITTEE REPORT 


C OMMISSIONS and Committees are the 
orders of the day in the admmistiation 
of India They do not seem to be de- 
signed for the promotion of the welfare of 
India or the happiness of its inhabitants but 
for that of its present rulers and natives of 
England What the late Mr Dadabhai Naoioji 
said about a quarter of a century ago legard- 
ing these Committees and Commissions is 
equally tiue even to this day He said — 

India, when the authorities are decided 
upon certain views which are not likely to be readily 
accepted by the public, a Commission or Committee 
comes into existence 1 he members are bound 
always to take and support the Government views 

Every word of what that distinguished 
Parsee gentleman said, as quoted above, is 
applicable to the Army in India Committee 
of 1919-1920 popularly known as the Esher 
Committee This Committee was appointed 
with the following objects — 

I To enquire into and report, with special re- 
ference to post-helhim conditions, upon the adminis- 
tration and, where necessary, the organization of 
the army in India, including its relations with the 
War Office and the India Office, and the relations 
of the two Offices to one another 

2 To consider the position of the Commander- 
in-Chief in his dual capacity as head of the Army 
and Member of the Executive Council, and to 
make recommendations 

3 To consider and to report upon any other 
matters which, they may decide, are relevant to the 
enquiry 

The personnel of this Committee was such 

47-12 


as could not inspiie confidence in the breast 
ot any thoughtful Indian It counted as one 
of its most distinguished membeis, Sir M 
O’Dwyer of Punjab notoiiety The two Indians 
on it cannot be said by any means to be re- 
presentatives of the people Sii Umar Hayat 
Khan, although given the military rank of 
Major, IS not a veiy highly educated man or 
a man of independent views Sir K G Gupta 
knows or understands very little of army 
affairs So they were not selected to safe- 
guard the interests of the taxpayers of India 

The report of the Committee is a most 
disappointing one and if the lecommendations 
recorded in it, were given effect to, the w^el- 
fare, the happiness, the interests of the In- 
dian population would be seriously and 11 re- 
trievably jeopardised 

In the opening paragraph of the Part I 
of the Report, the members excepting the 
two Indians of the Committee, write 

We cannot consider the administration of the Army 
m India otherwise than as part of the total armed 
forces of the Empire , yet we have no indication of the 
form of organization which may be set up in the future 
for the control of other parts of those forces, or of the 
whole 

We realize, and the e\idence of Lord Allenby 
confirms our belief, that the war has left Eastern 
Europe, and what is commonly known as the Near and 
Middle East m a condition of grave unrest, with 
consequences to India, especially as regards her 
military and financial resources^ that we are unable 
to Ignore. 

As a reason for this they say further 
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We desire ilso to mention that we have been 
requested, in considering our recommendations, to 
avoid, if posbiblc, fiaining them in such a manner 
as may hereaftei prove inconsistent with the gradual 
approach of India towards a Dominion status 
and we observe that the Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms recently proposed have in view the relaxa- 
tion of the control of the Secretary of State, as 
well as of Parliament, over the Government of 
India 

Then again they say 

We are strongly of opinion that greater latitude 
should be allowed to the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil and to the Commander-in-Chief in India in 
matters affecting internal military administration, in 
order to secure greatei efhciency, and especially 
the greater contentment of the \rmy in India 

Taking, then, existing institutions and the present 
conditions in India as the basis on which to work, 
we consider that we shall be laying the loundations 
of a sound Imperial military s\stenn, if the plans 
we propose are consistent — 

( I ) with the control by the Government of 
India of Indian military affairs , 

( 2 ) with giving to the Government of India a 
voice in questions of Imperial defence, and 

( 3 ) with allowing the Imperial General Staff 
through its Chief to exercise a considered influnce 
on the military policy of the Government of India 

The manner in which they took evidence 
IS thus mentioned 

At the outset of our inquiry it was necessary to 
decide whether formal evidence should be taken 
After consideration, we determined that it was 
undesirable to add to the mass of documentary 
evidence already available We consequently decided 
to take counsel with high officers, military and 
civil, and certain independent persons whose views 
and experience could simplify our task, But not to 
record their evidence formally 

How objectionable this mode of pioce- 
dure was is evident from the Report itself. 
No Indian publicist was asked to give his evi- 
dence or views on this momentous question 
affecting India 

Part I of the Report consists of three 
sections, m5,(i) The India Office, (2) De- 
fence Committee and (3) The High Com- 
mand The Committee have, though not con- 
sciously, done a great service to those In- 
dians who have agitated for the abolition 
of the India Office, and for the control of 
Indian affairs by the Secretaiy of State for 
India and the British Parliament They 
write — / 

I The relations between the India Office and 
the Government of India are presumably based 
upon the importance of keeping the control of 
Parliament as far as possible intact over Indian 
expenditure Ihe theory, sound in itself in view of 
the bureaucratic form of Government of India, has 
proved to be illusory in practice The business of 


Parliament is too gieat and too complex to enable^ 
any cffectne control to be exercised by the House 
ol Commons over Indian expendituie In practice, 
therefore, the control of the India Olhee has been 
merely the control of one bureaucracy over another 

But then they want to substitute one 
lesser evil foi a greater one, when they re- 
commend — 

During the war the Commander-in-Chief in 
India communicated direct with the War Office 
We consider that this freedom of communication 
should now be established is a permanent right 
on a regular official basis , but should be limited 
to communications between the Commander in-Chiet 
and the Imperial General Staff The Secretary of 
State for India should be kept fully informed of such 
communications 

They w^ant to sacrifice the interests of 
India for the benefit of the Biitishers India 
must be made to feel her inferiority m 
matters military They want to nullify the 
workings of the Reforms granted with a 
flourish of trumpet to India by depriving her 
of the control of her Army 

We are unable to see any advantage, from 
the point of view of India, in retaining upon the 
India Council in London the services of an officer 
of high military lank It is undesirable that the 
Secretary of State for India should be left in any 
doubt as to the quarter from which military advice 
should be offered him The principle upon which 
we think it important to insist is that the sole 
responsible military adviser of the Secretary of 
State should be the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff 

If this system can be established, the cham of 
military responsibility for questions of an Imperial 
character will be complete On the one hand the Com- 
mander-m-Chief will look to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff for supreme direction in all questions 
of Imperial military policy in which India is con- 
cerned , and, on the other hand, the Governor- 
General will look to the Comma nder-in-Chief for 
military advice upon questions m which India only 
is concerned, and also upon questions of a wider 
military character with confidence that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will be in a position to express 
upon the latter the considered views of the Impe- 
rial General Staff 

We would suggest that the Secretary of the 
Indian Defence Committee should be placed m 
direct touch with the Secretary of the Imperial 
Defence Committee in London, so that as far as 
possible the measures concerted by the latter should 
be applied by the Governor-General m India, so 
far as they are appropriate, to local conditions 

We are unable to admit any close resemblance 
between the principles which are applied to army 
administration in this country, governed as it is 
under democratic Parliamentary institutions and the 
conditions that obtain in India, where the govern- 
ment remains of a bureaucratic character with such 
Parliamentary checks as are found to be possible 
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No analogy exists between the Government of 
India and that ot any European countr} 

We are in agreement with the General Staff 
view that the Commander in-Chief in India should 
be more directly in touch with the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, with a view to obtaining 
increased efficiency as regards the organization, 
equipment and training of the Army in India, so 
as to develop the military resources of India in 
a manner suited to Imperial necessities 

But we are not prepared to dogmatise as to 
whether the Government of India or the Imperial 
Government at Whitehall is to be responsible for 
the military safety of India 

For this reason we suggest that the Commander- 
in-Chief in India should be appointed by His 
Majesty’s Government on the recommendation of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Stafl, and that 
the same procedure should be observed in the 
appointment of the Chief of the General Staff in India 

The Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State 
foi India seems to have approved the above 
mentioned recomendations of the Committee, 
for the Committee in writing to Mr 
Montagu, state ( Part II of the Report ) that 
“the pioposals made by us in Pait I have 
been m the mam approved by Government ’’ 
The real reason for not keeping the In- 
dian Army under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India will be evident from the open- 
ing sentence of the Pait II of the Report 
“Throughout this Report, we have been 
guided by the consideration that the army in 
India as m all civilised states, furnishes the 
ultimate sanction for the security of the peo- 
ple against external aggression and for the 
maintenance of internal tranquility^'' 

The phrase “the maintenance of internal 
tranquility’’ means that any Christian British 
officer of that blood-thirsty monster of General 
Dyer type might massacre with impunity 
any member of innocent Indians on the os- 
tensible plea that they were rebels and it 
was necessary to polish them off in order to 
maintain “internal tranquility ” 

Again, Indian Army will be mobilised at 
the sweet will of the military gods m Eng- 
land on the pretext of “the security of the 
people against external aggression The 
taxpayers of India will be saddled with the 
cost of all military operations outside India, 
because the members of the Committee write 

Without wishing to labour the point, and while 
fully recognising that conditions in India and at 
home are in many respects dissimilar, they wish to 
emphasise the desirability, where possible, of assi- 
milating the organisation in India and at home, 
for the following reasons — 

{^ ) The centre of gra\ity of probable military 
operations has shifted horn West to East In the 


future we must contemplate the possibility of our 
armies operating in the Middle East, based par- 
tially on India and partially on home It is essen- 
tial that the general headquarters of a field army 
should be able to work smoothly and without con- 
fusion with both the Indian and home military 
authorities 

Differences in system make it difficult for 
officers to pick up their work quickly when inter- 
changed, and the impoitance of such interchange 
of ofheers between home and India has been fre- 
quently emphasised 

It IS much to be regretted that the Indian 
members of the Committee did not protest 
against the above, they failed to look through 
the reasons assigned for “bleeding” India of 
men and resources for imperialistic purposes 
Gravest dangers stare India in the face if 
the above suggestions of the Committee be 
earned into effect The other sections of this 
part of the Report will not interest general 
reading public of India, for they deal with dry 
matters of detail, legai ding the composition 
and functions of the military council and 
mililaiy linance At the end of this part of 
the Repoit, there is a long table showing the 
proposed distribution of duties at Army Head- 
Quarters and of Members foi Munitions and 
Marine 

Parts III to IX of the Report which cover 
a wide field have been submitted with a cover- 
ing letter from which the following extracts 
will interest Indian public 

Although our terras of reference include the 
words ‘Svhere necessary the organisation of the 
Army m India, we have not conceived it to be 
part of our duty to enquire into or to submit 
recommendations regarding the numbers and com 
position of the Aimy in India, nor the specific pur- 
poses for which that army is required in view of 
the greater responsibilities assumed by the British 
Empire in consequence of the Treaties of Peace 
recently concluded We have made recommenda- 
tions, at your request, in regard to the formation 
of a Territorial Force in India, but we were not 
invited to express an opinion upon the ratio of 
British to Indian troops 

In the concluding Part of the Report we have 
drawn attention to the effects upon Indian finance 
of the recommendations which we have made It 
is impossible for us to form even an approximate 
estimate of the cost to the Indian tax-payer, but 
we are convinced of the nesessily of raising the 
standard of living for British and Indian soldiers 
of all ranks, if the spirit of both is to be main- 
tained at the high level which the interests of the 
Indian Empire demand 

One of our Indian colleagues, Sir Krishna Gupta, 
has reminded us, in a note appended to this 
Report, of the momentous declaration of policy 
made m August 1917, w th a view of placing 
India on the ad to the attainment of a Dominion 
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status That v e had not overlooked this Pioclama- 
tion was made deal in the letter which w e addressed 
to >ou in connection with Part I oi our Report 
A Dominiop status implies responsibilities as well 
privileges, and this obvious reflection has been 
borne m mind by us throughout the whole of 
our enquiry and the recommendations which we have 
based upon it 

Another of our colleagues, Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan, holds strong opinions on the subject of the 
conditions of enlistment m the Indian Army, and 
views with grave apprehension any suggestion to 
convert it into a short service army on the lines 
of some continental armies 

Every bureaucrat in India is smelling ^^Sedi- 
tion’^ m the utterances and doings of the people 
of this country So the Committee of wdiich that 
autoctat of ^'autocrats’— Michael O’Dvvyei 
was a prominent member was bound to see 
that the loyalty of the Sepoy tvas not m any 
tnannei tanipeiecl with by the agitators It 
is, theiefore, that Part III of the Report deals 
With 'Tnteinal Security and Liaison between 
the Military and Civil authorities” as well as 
"Propaganda” at considerable length The 
following will be very interesting reading to 
the Indian public 

The functions of the army are to repel exter- 
nal aggression and to maintain internal security 
For the proper discharge of the latter duty, it 
must keep close and constant touch with the civil 
authorities, who share the responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order They should there- 
fore be kept regularly informed of such military 
matters as — 

{a ) An unhealthy spirit among the troops 

i b ) Attempts from without or within to tamper 
with the troops, to excite disaffection or to spread 
political propaganda 

( c ) Ill-fechng between the troops and the 
local civil population 

It appears that, at present, there is no regular 
system of communicating information on such points 
between the army and the civil authorities 

It IS true that, since the outbreak of the war, 
the civil administration of each province prepares 
and forwards for the information of the Government 
of India a fortnightly report on the general politi- 
cal situation in its area, and copies of these reports 
are furnished to Army Headquarters, to the Com- 
mands, to divisions and in some cases to brigades 
In addition, a weekly summary of the political 
situation in India as a whole is drawn up by the 
Director of Central Intelligence and circulated to 
heads of provinces and certain military authorities 
On the other band, the army furnishes no corres- 
ponding information to the civil authorities Cases 
have been mentioned to us in which the civil 
Government was seriously embarrassed by the 
absence of information as to seditious influences at 
work in paiticular units, as to the results of enqui- 
ries into ca^es of mutiny and sedition within the 
army, and as to the return to civil life of men 


discharged from the army on suspicion of seditious 
tendencies or of communicating wuth the enemy 

But It is not enough to establish a system of 
liaison between the superior military and civil 
authorities To be really effective, the system must 
be extended to the local civil and military officers, 
on whom arrangements for internal security must 
ultimately devolve 

With this object we make the following general 
suggestions — 

( a ) Periodical summaries of military, external 
and internal, intelligence, likely to have a bearing 
on the internal, situation, should be furnished by 
Army Headquarters to provincial Governments, 
which should be responsible for communicating such 
Items as they consider necessary to the local officers 
concerned 

( b ) Periodical confeiences should be held bet- 
ween the local civil and military officers for the 
discussion of matters of common interest 

( c ) There should be closer relations and more 
regular correspondence between different provinces 
on matters which are likely to affect the internal 
security of more than one province 
. (d) As a large portion of the Indian Yrmy 
is now employed overseas in Egypt, Palestine, 
hlesopotamia, Persia, etc , where movements and 
influences hostile to the British Government in 
India may be at work, it is desirable that these 
areas also should be brought within the sphere of 
the Indian military and civil intelligence agencies, 
so that information beaiing on the Indian Army 
or on political movements likely to affect India, 
may be made promptly available in India 

( e ) As in recent years many seditious and 
revolutionary movements m India have been initiated 
and organised in Europe, America, Africa, and 
the Far East, and one object common to all of 
them is to tamper with the loyalty of the Indian 
Army, information from those areas should also 
be obtained by the Government of India and prompt- 
ly transmitted, as far as necessary, to the civil 
and military authorities concerned 

if) 1 he intelligence collected under the above 
heads should be collated and disseminated b} one 
responsible authority in India 

P) opaganda 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have endeavoured 
to outline the steps that should be taken to ensure 
co-operation between civil and military authorities 
m obtaining indications of local feeling, and the 
earliest information of attempts to spread disaffec- 
tion We think, however, that these in themselves 
will be inadequate unless suitable measures are 
taken to bring before the army and the classes 
from which it is drawn, m clear and simple lan- 
guage, correct information as to the progress of 
events and the policy of Government We consider 
that there should be a central bureau at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India, in close touch 
with local Governments and with the authority 
refened to in paragraph (24), and that this 
agency should be responsible for the collection and 
timely dissemination of such information 

We are also led to belie\e that there have 
been m some cases friction and misunderstanding 
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between the press and A^rm}/ Headquarters, owin§ 
to the fact that information upon matters aflect- 
ing the array has not been treely communicated 
to the press 

Herbeit Spencer wrote 

“Down to our day continues the cunning despotism 
which uses native soldiers to maintain and extend 
native sub]ection — a despotism under which, not many 
years since, a regiment of sepoys was deliberately mas- 
sacred, for refusing to march without proper clothing “ 

Witlhout the “loyalty” of Indian troops, 
the days of “cunning despotism” by winch 
England rules India would be gone It is 
theiefore necessary to keep the Jack 
Sepoy under control Sometimes the Sepoys 
have been considered to belong to quite a 
separate species from the ordinary Indian 
people 

At one time it was not considered unsafe 
to allow the freedom of the press, as long as 
it did not aftecl the native troops 

But wnth the spread of education, spiiit of 
patriotism w^as bound to grow amongst Sepoys 
m provinces long undei the adrainiistration 
of the Christian luleis So the practice of 
lecruiting Sepoys fiom those provinces was 
abandoned Not many years ago, it was 
^ discovered that the Sikhs w^eie losing their 
martial instinct We wrote in November, 
1912, p 551 — 

If True, What does it Mean ^ 

According to the London correspondent of the Man- 
chestei Giia}dian, the Nicholson Committee, which has 
been conducting its proceedings in secrecy, has dis- 
covered “that military efficiency in India has entirely 
shifted from the quarters in which it is generally said 
to reside, that the native Indian troops are no longer 
regarded b} the highest military authontes as being of 
much fighting value, and that the Government is under 
the necessity of widening its area of recruiting and at 
the same time sacrificing part of the cstaffiishment 
which It at present possesses if it is to maintain an 
army of a high standard It is hinted by the same 
correspondent that the Sikhs have lost their fighting 
qualities and so, in future, the Indian army will consist 
at most entirely of Gurkhas and of Afridis and other 
Pathans 

We do not know what truth there is m the state- 
ments of the above correspondent If not too late, 
we suggest the Committee to take evidence in public, 
for the Indian tax-payer as well as the soldier is in 
terested in its proceedings 

Since the above was written, the British 
Empire has in leality, though not m names 
leceived an immense accession of new terri- 
tory, parts of which have still to know the 
“blessings” of “peace and order ” Once 
“peace and order” have been established 
there, mercenaries will be available theie for 


recruitment in the Indian Army for keeping 
India in subjection That prospect makes 
it essentially and vitally necessary for us to 
win freedom immediately 

From time to time pioposals are therefore 
made to recruit the coloied troops of the 
Indian Army fiom outside India, that is to 
say, to have puie meicenaries who are not 
expected to have any sympathy with the 
children of the Indian soil Even now, a very 
large proportion of the Sepoy army is recruit- 
ed fiom the population of non-Bntish India 
Such are the Gurkhas from Nepal, Pathans 
from Afghanistan, Dogras from Jammu and 
Chamba, Rajputs from Rajputana, Marathas 
from the feudatoiy Indian States of the 
Deccan 

“Loyalty” of the Sepoys is to be main- 
tained at any cost We are afraid that to 
maintain this loyalty, the liberty of the Sepoy 
will be more and more curtailed in years to 
come Already the Sepoys’ position is not 
an enviable one They are not allowed to 
leave their quaiters after the tattoo-call As 
we wrote m the Mode) n Review for June 
1907 -- 

“The Sepoy IS considered to be a man ol such an 
intriguing nature, that he cannot be trusted with light 
in the room in which he sleeps after 10 p m It is 
assumed that if the Sepoys be permitted to have light 
in their rooms at night, then they might conspire 
against the Government and so after 10 p m the 
Sepoys’ lives present the darkness and stillness of the 
graveyard But such is not the case with the barracks 
of the British soldiers ” 

It was to maintain the loyalty of Sepoys 
that one Commissioner F Williams then 
serving in the Northwestern (the present 
United ) Provinces suggested to the Army 
Commission of 1859 wffiich sat for the re-or- 
ganisation of the Native Army after the 
Mutiny of 1857, that 

“There should be no more huts in the lines, but 
open barracks, each to hold a company, so that Euro- 
pean officers could look after the men, and the men 
could not entertain propagators of sedition ” 

He also submitted a plan of the arrange- 
ment of native barracks with the object of 
keeping the Sepoys always under surveillance 
In the appendix to the Report of the Army 
Committee m India is given a plan of an 
Indian officer’s house in the regimental lines 
May we know^ if il has been designed with 
the object of keeping Indian officers under 
surveillance ? 

It was m the name of “loyalty” that the 
legiment of Sepoys was massacred in 
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cold blood al fiairackpoie m 1823 by the 
ordei oi a Christian Commander-m-chief 
It again in the name of ‘‘loyalty” that 
the Indian Mutiny was suppressed by blow- 
ing from the mouth of cannon many a 
Sepoy 

“Are we to keep the people of India ig- 
noiant in order that we may keep them sub- 
missive So said Macaulay in Ins well- 
known speech in the House of Commons m 
1833 India, at least the 

Sepoy IS kept in ignorance to keep him 
“loyal ” 

It IS gieatly to be regretted that the Re- 
port under notice contains nothing to better 
the prospects of Indian soldiers or any pro- 
posal on which Indians could congratulate 
the members of the Committee as having 
discharged then task to the satisfaction of the 


Indian tax payer, out of whose money they 
were paid to serve on the Committee 

The lefoims in the Indian Army which 
v^e advocated about twelve years back are as 
urgently needed today as they were more 
than a decade ago What those Reforms 
are will be evident from the concluding por- 
tion of our article on “India’s Military Prob- 
lem” published in this Review for Decem- 
ber 1908, which wm reproduce below 


“I Recruiting 

“The Native Indian Army should be re- 
cruited from every race, creed and caste of 
India No such distinction as fighting and 
non-fighting races 01 castes should be recog- 
nized by the Indian authorities, but every 
Indian should be considered eligible to enter 
the Army provided he is physically and 
morally fit to perform the duties of the 
soldier The enlistment of foreign merce- 
naries and men who are not inhabitants of 
British Indian provinces should be discon- 
tinued 


“II Officering 

“The Native Indian Army is at present 
officered by British and Indian officers The 
former hold the King-Emperor’s but the latter 
[at present for the most part], the Viceroy’s 
Commission The duties performed by native 
officers are those of warrant officers belong- 
ing to British regiments Iheir pay is very 
small compared wath the emoluments of the 
white officers It is highly desirable in the 
interests of India that the native officers 
should be educated men belonging to respect- 


able families They should be trained in 
some institution like Sandhurst or Wool- 
wnch The Duke of Connaught, when he 
commanded the Bombay Army, proposed the 
establishment of an institution like Sandhuist 
m India Unfortunately this proposal was 
not given effect to It is highly desirable 
that an institution like the above should be, 
as soon as possible, established in this country 
to which pel sons of education should be ad- 
mitted for instruction and training. It they 
are found qualified and suitable in other res- 
pects, they should be granted commissions 
not as Jemadars but as second Lieutenants 
and Lieutenants 

“As the number of Indian commissioned 
officers increases, the number of British offi- 
cers attached to Indian regiments should be 
reduced 


“III SEPcn 

“From the earliest times of the use of the 
British power in India, although the Sepoys 
have been very loyal and faithful to the Bri- 
tish and contributed materially to the esta- 
blishment of their power, they have been 
mercilessly treated whenever they have been 
guilty of any offence, however trivial Since 
the suppression of the Mutiny and the reor- 
ganization of the Indian Army, much power 
has been vested m commanding officers of 
the native corps, wdiich power, if they do 
not actually abuse, they, at least a great many 
of them, use m such a way as even the most 
despotic ruler of any poition of mankind could 
not have very safely ventured to exercise 
“It IS necessary to levise the Indian Articles 
of War and bring it in conformity wnth the 
military Law of England The punishment of 
the Sepoys should not for the same offence 
be greater than that inflicted on the white 
soldier in India Flogging should be at once 
abolished from the Indian Army 

“The pay of the Sepoy also should be in- 
creased 

“The quarter in which the Sepoys live, 
compared with the palatial bariacks of the 
wffiite soldiers, are very wretched and insani- 
tary Regarding the article “How the Se- 
poy IS Housed” wffiich appealed m the 
Modern Review for September, 1907, Mr 
W T Stead wrote m the Review of Review:^ 
for October, 1907, as follows 

“An 'irticlc on how the Sepoy is housed contrasts 
the official optimism of the supreme Indian autho- 
rities, With the \eiy unsatisfactory reports tendered 
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by the district princip il medical officers Here is 
certain!) a strong- case made out for barrack reform 

“It IS \eiy necessai) to impiove the 
Sepoys’ quarters They should be constructed 
of pKcca bricks and the floors also should be 
pucca It IS because the houses of the sepoy 
are not built of good materials, that they suffer 
more from plague, consumption and other 
epidemic diseases than the British soldiers .• 

“There are many othei giievances and 
disabilites under \^hich the Sepoys laboui 
A good many of them have already been in- 
dicated m the Modern Review foi June, 1907 
To make the Sepoy efficientj all his griev- 
ances should be ledressed and disabilities 
removed 

“IV Organization of the Native Army 

“No secret is made that the Native Indian 


Arm} is organised on the principle of Divide 
etimpeia . It is unworthy of a nation 
like the Biitish, bra^^e, cuilized and Christian, 
to adopt the reprehensible policy of Divide 
et impera 111 an) bianch of Indian adminis- 
tration 

“V The one Thing Needful 

“The one and the most impoitani thing 
needed by the British Indian Government 
IS the reposing of confidence m the Indian 
people instead of distrusting them If that 
is done, then all the departments will be re- 
formed without any trouble The Indian 
militaiy question will be then the easiest 
thing on earth to solve” ---The Modern 
Review^ December, 1908, pp 5113-15 


RABINDRANATH TkGORE INH 0 LL\ND 


F rom the many letters which have been 
received fiom the Poet since he left India 
for the West, it is clear that his stay in 
Holland touched him most deeply of all In 
England, last summer, he had found disap- 
pointment and disillusionment, except among 
those who had been, from the first, among 
his literary friends The attitude of the people 
in general, especially the uppei classes, to- 
wards his own country and towards Ireland, 
had left upon him an impiession of gloom 
In France that gloom was lifted, and he felt 
himself at once at ease among those, who had 
no relation to India, such as that of ruler and 
ruled, — a relation which destroyed all hope of 
pure fnendship Tbe French also, he found, 
had no racial pride separating them from 
Asia. Rather, they reverenced Asia, as the 
Mother of Civilisations Thus, in France, the 
Poet’s letters became brightei and happier 
than those he had written from England 

But it was m Holland, as I have said, that 
Rabindranath Tagore was most deeply 
touched of all I had intended to make 
extracts from letters, which I had received 
from those who were with him, giving des- 
criptions of his visit , but, by great good 
fortune, we have had staying with us, quite 
recently, at Shantmiketan, Dr J J Van der 


Leeuw, and he has written out for me his own 
impressions of the Poet’s reception Dr Van 
der Leeuw was the Poet’s, host in Rotterdam 
and accompanied him elsewhere, so that he is 
able to write with a first-hand knowledge of 
the facts While staying with us in the 
Ashram, he gave us a stiikingly vivid picture 
of the way in which the Dutch people, who 
belonged to the pooiei classes, flocked eveiy- 
where to see the Poet, and how he had won 
all hearts 

Dr J J Van der Leeuw’s description runs 
as foUows — 

“When the wise Poet came to visit Hol- 
land, he did not find an audience strange to 
him and his works, but, on the contrary, 
thousands of enthusiastic admirers, full of joy 
at his coming, full of love for him and his 
works In Holland, Tagore is consideied as 
one of the representative men of the New 
Era , his works in English and in Dutch trans- 
lations are widely read and appreciated 
The spirit of Tagore’ is even an expression 
used to denominate a certain attitude in life, 
which IS becoming more and more universal, 
as time goes on 

“Thus it was a loving group of friends, 
whom Di Tagore found on his entering 
Holland, where he had been invited by the 
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TheosophiCal Societ) and the Fiee Religious 
Communit)' Wheievei he came he found 
homes open to receive him, people proud to 
call him their guest I do not know of any 
Euiopean, who, m these later yeais, has been 
received as this great Poet, to whom such 
signal honoui has been paid by the people of 
Holland 

“The love and admiration for him grew as 
his visit piogiessed By his lectures, but 
even moie by his personal charm, he strength- 
ened the tie already existing What struck 
us in him, was the spirit of beautiful wisdom 
and simple ]oy in life, which made his very 
presence a blessing 

“During the fortnight of his stay, he lec- 
tured in the chief towns Amsterdam, the 
Hague, Rotterdam , the universities of Leyden 
Utrecht and Amsterdam, and also at the 
school of Philosophy at Amersfoort Every 
where the halls were packed, thousands had 
to go away without being able to find a place 
From all over the country, people flocked to 
hear him, and to see him In Utrecht, he 
was received by a welcome speech in 
Sanskrit, which by the way is taught at all 
the Dutch universities But perhaps the 
greatest honour w'as paid to him, when he 
was invited, ih Rotterdam, to deliver his 
lecture, not merely in the Church there, but 
from the pulpit itself It w^as the first time 
that a non-Christian had thus been honoured , 
and it was meant to convey the message, that 
his importance as a religious teacher was uni- 
versal enough to give him the right to stand 
on the pulpit of a Christian church 

“No one who was present, on that occa- 
sion, will ever be likely to forget him, as he 
stood amongst the flowers decorating the 
pulpit and gave his message on “The Meeting 
of the East and the West ’’ One of the most 
moving moments was when the president of 
the committee of leception had thanked him 
for his stay amongst us ( Rotterdam conclud- 
ing his tour ) and when he answered with a 
few words of farewell, which went stiaight to 
the hearts of all present 

“The only consolation on his going w^as 
his promise to return to Holland as soon as 
he could 

“A sincere welcome will await him there, 
now as always 

Dr J J Van der Leeuw told me, in con- 
versation, that his own Dutch people are 
somewhat phlegmatic in character and not 
easily moved , but when they have once 


given their heait’s aftection, they nevei take 
it away again He himself had felt the 
gieatness of this event that had happened m 
his owm country - the visit of the Indian Poet 
No one had ever come to Holland from India 
befoie, and won the hearts of his own Dutch 
pjeople in such a manner He explained to 
me, that the Dutch have a deep vein of 
spiritual lehgion i mining through their 
natuie, and that it was as a i elisions Teacher 
that they received the Poet, who came to 
them fiom the East 

A letter written m Fiench to fhe Poet 
may paitly reveal the spirit, m which the 
younger generation of thoughtful men and 
women, on the continent of Europe, (who 
have just come through all the honors of the 
Gieat War), are regarding the writer of 
‘Gitanjah’ I shall strictly eliminate anything, 
that might disclose the writer's identity, and 
shall thus make the letter anonymous It is 
one of many hundreds of letters, from every 
part of the world, which I have had the pri- 
vilege of seeing and reading None aie so 
poignant, in their spiritual longing for help m 
time of need, as those which have come from 
Europe The hunger for spiritual truth is so 
great The water says, — 

“Fiom my early childhood, everything I 
heard about India attracted me irresistibly , 
and so I began to read the Belgian transla- 
tion of your Gitanjali in a spirit of unique 
sympathy I was then twenty years old,— 
full of zeal and love for libeity Modern 
Christianity had only touched my heart super- 
ficially it had not got the power to satisfy it 
fully 

“I was very deeply moved after reading 
your first songs Quite a new wmrld, of which 
I had been dreaming foi a long time, sudden- 
ly and actually levealed itself to me in them 
You had touched the most intimate chords m 
my heart’s music, and they had responded 
A great happiness flooded my life, till it 
brimmed over I used to speak about you 
and your religious ideas to my friends These 
friends w'ere a group of young poets and 
musicians wuth Christian convuctions But 
they were steeped in dogmas and creeds, 
which satisfied them , and they were alarmed 
at my enthusiasm and my joy Their anta- 
gonism to your 'pantheistic’ philosophy, as 
they called it,— from w'hich they undertook to 
save me, — ended by throwing me back into 
doubt I had now estranged myself from you. 
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and I felt the full weight of my moral isola- 
tion 

^'And yet, m the very depth of my being, 
I could hear the voice saying,— if I may apply 
your own woids, — I aw certain that price- 
less wealth IS in ihee^ and that thou a)t 7 ny 
best friend But I have not the heaitto 
sweep away the unset that fills uy lOom ’’ 

‘The great war m Europe found me in 
this mood Fate took me to England , and 
there, m solitude, I was reconciled to myself 
I saw your books I took up again ‘Gitanjah’ 

I read it and read it over again, and also the 
‘Gardener’, ‘Crescent Moon , ‘Chitia’, ‘Sa- 
dhana’, ‘Fruit-gatheiing’ In the month of 
May, there came upon me a complete trans- 
formation, a ]0y at times overpowering A 
boundless gratitude and admiration filled my 
mind ‘Gitanjali’ became now my constant 
companion Every morning, I read a poem 
from it, and its piofound meaning became 
more and more clear Unconsciously I learnt 
to pray 

“During the winter of 1917, I read ‘Per- 
sonality ’ Then it was, there dawned upon 
me the full light, the assurance of truth itself 
in its fullness 

“That was Peace You had uplifted my 
spirit to make me understand and love intense- 
ly all things I had realised the existence of 
this infinite rhythm, which united my soul to 
the universal Spirit I understood the secret 
of that harmony, which must unite me to all 
that exists and will exist, the true love, which 
does not seek me^ but Thee I could under- 
stand that this love feels the soul of the all- 
embracing world and seeks to place itself in 
unison with it And then,- since it is the 
love of unit), of harmony, — it is the love of 
the One, the Infinite, which ‘floods my life 
and brings me such intensity of joy ’ ” 

I will conclude with one more extract 
from a letter, written in German, which again 
I shall quote without mentioning anything 
that might disclose the writer’s identity It 
runs as follows — 

“How glad I would have been, if I might 
have known personally one, whose works are 
now so inexpressibly dear to me ^ Indian 
philosophy had long been familiar to me, 
through my dear friend and teacher, Paul 
Deussen I have longed always to go deep 
into the Upamshads and the Vedas But I 
am sorry, that I do not know sufficient 
Sanskrit yet, to reach out to the originals 

“You have perceived so thoroughly the 

48-^lS 


bagic fate of the West, in her giving up hei 
soul to the tyranny of the Machine Yes, 
tins leliance on ihe mechanical, rather than 
on the personal, has undoubtedly been our 
spiiitual death But m the^e now any deli- 
verance left from the geneial bieak-down of 
the Civilisation of Western Europe ? Is not 
the whole of mankind being drawn into that 
whirlpool w^hich lies between Scylla and 
Charybdis ^ And, if so, is not the deliver- 
ance of a single individual only half a deliver- 
ance 

“You, m common with the best of man- 
kind, belie\e that the Infinite Spirit will 
create a new foice, m order again to unite 
mankind that has gone astray You know, 
that a spiritual Intei -nationality will lead men 
back to the origin of Life, — to the Soul And 
you know, also ^for you have taught us), how 
little mere organisation can do to effect this, 
of how little worth outward institutions are, 
m compaiison with peisons who are m 
earnest 1 wrote to you, revered Poet, that 
a movement of a deep inner kind, born out 
of necessity, is taking shape, and that it will 
work and wmrk only for the rebirth of 
Humanity. We require no programmes, no 
institutions, but only Plumanity itself 

“You have brought forward a noble theme 
m your Ashram, at Shantmiketan, Bolpur, 
and it was a great joy to me to hear, that you 
were intending to invite comrades from the 
West to share your Eastern hospitality 

“Alas ^ How terribly the bridges that 
lead from one people to another have been 
shaken ’ How obstructive have been the 
barriers separating one race from its fellow ’ 
It has been my gieat longing to travel, at 
least once m my life, to India, and to breathe 
the spiiitual atmosphere that pervades youi 
circle But, after this war, wffio knows 
whether at all, or when, that desire may be 
made possible ^ 

“Revered Poet, my command of English 
IS so little, that I have been obliged to write 
m German If you honour me with an 
answer, will you please write m English or 
French, both of vhich I can understand to 
read If it is possible for me to come to 
India, the greatest desire of my life will have 
been fulfilled ^ For, there, I shall drink of 
the Spirit of Wisdom from the fountain-head 
With profound reverence I greet you ” 

These letters appear to me to reveal 
something of the deep reverence and affection, 
with which the Poet is held on the continent 
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of Europe C'.plam what Dr J J Van Rabindranath Tagore is proposing to 

der LeeuvV has wiitten about his visit to come back, from America to Europe in Apiil, 

Holland Iheie IS no shadow, of that patro- and to visit the different countiies of Europe 

nising spirit, which has darkened the minds during the summer months of this present 

of so many English people, owing to that year The most cordial invitations have 

supremely false relation, of one people ruling poured in upon him fiom every side, and he 

WA another people As Mr H G Wells is hoping that his new purpose to found at 

has so wisely said, m the concluding volume Shantmiketan, Bolpur, an International 

of his “Outline of History,” the time has University, — a meeting place of East and 

surely come when this hateful phiase, ^subject' West, — may be carried one step faither 

nation, should he blotted out altogethei from fornaid by his visit to the continent of 

the history of mankind It poisons all fiiend- Europe this summer 

ship at the very souice C F Andrews 


CARTOONS OF THE DAY 



The Concert at Geneva 


— From The Ltbeiatoi 



CARTOONS OF THE DAY 
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GHOSTS —The Profiteer has thrown away Democracy, Liberty, Sanity, etc , into the 
Waste-paper basket So he has now to face the Ghosts raised by liunsell: 

— From The Liberato't 



DISCRETION IS THE 
BETTER PART OF 
VALOUR 

Marianne, oe France— 
would like to be friends with 
you, Fritz, but I am afraid that 
if I do, you’ll only start more 
fighting ” 

Fritz, of Germany—^ ‘Do I 
look like more fight, with only 
one good arm and one good 
leg ^ When I begin to get better 
I shall have plenty to do with- 
out fighting you ” 

— From Nehelspalter 

( Zurich ) 
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Left ilie Gate Open 

— “Brown’^ m the 
ChlC^go Daily 
Newi, 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Magpie Robin oi Dayal 


can any race of game cocks combat with more energy 
and resolution than do these birds ” 


The Agricultural Journal of India for 
January contains an interesting account of 
the Magpie Robin or Dayal, with a fine 
coloured picture We lead theiein 

Persistent pessimists are wont to say that in India 
the most gorgeous flowers have no scent and that birds 
have no song, but the Magpie Robin, with many other 
birds, gives the lie to the 1 itter part of this assertion, as 
the cock bird has a fine range of melody which is 
heard especially in the spring This is one of our most 
familiar birds, occurring commonly, but never in large 
numbers, throughout the whole of Continental India * 
and Burma and Ceylon, being especially a bird of the 
Plains, although it ascends the Himalayas to a height 
of about 5,000 feet The cock is a perky-looking bird, 
rather smaller than a bulbul, glossy black with its 
lower parts sharply marked off in white, a white bar on 
the wing and the outer tail-feathers white , it runs 
along the ground after insects and has a habit of 
elevating its tail perpendicularly at the end of its run 
The hen bird is marked much like her mate but shows 
greyish-brown in her plumage where his is black The 
se\es pair for life and are commonly found in gardens, 
their habits being very robin-like They are rather 
pugnacious birds, a pair generally keeping the whole 
of a garden to themselves, and the hens are, as Finn 
observes, of much more retiring habits than their 
mates According to Hodgson, these birds are caged 
for fighting purposes “Fighting these tame birds is 
a favourite amusement with the rich ( in Nepal ), nor 


The Importance of Forests. 

In the same Journal, Mr S K Gurtu, 
Member, Board of Revenue, for Irrigation, 
Gwalior, writes on the importance of 
forests He begins his article thus — 

The importance of forests to all civilized nations 
was emphasized by the late President Roosevelt in his 
address to the American Forest Congress assembled 
in 1905 to discuss ways and means of stopping the 
rapid deforestation going on in America After some 
preliminary remarks the President observed “The 
great industries of agriculture, transportation, mining, 
grazing, and of course lumbering, are each one of them 
vitally and immediately dependent upon wood, water, 
or grass from the forest The manufacturing indus- 
tries, whether or not wood enters directly into their 
finished product, are scarcely, if at all, less dependent 
upon the forest than those whose connection with it is 
obvious and direct Wood is an indispensable part of 
the material structure upon which civilization rests, and 
It is to be remembered always that the immense 
increase of the use of iron and substitutes for wood in 
many structures, while it has meant a relative decrease 
in the amount of wood used, has been accompanied by 
an absolute increase in the amount of wood used 
More wood is used than ever before m our history 

In sounding a note of alarm against wilful destruc 
tion of forests Mr Roosevelt remarked “If the 
present rate of forest destruction is allowed to continue, 
with nothing to oltset it, a timber famine in future is 
inevitable/' 
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The wiiter shows how forests act as 
Natuie^s reseivoirs 

It IS claimed for forests that they lead to greater 
precipitation of rainfall, and we may well hope that by 
the extension of forest area rainfall conditions will 
improve This, however, is not so important as the 
direct conservation of moisture by forests A great 
portion of the rainfall, in a thickly covered forest, is 
absorbed by the leaves Of the balance which falls 
to the ground a considerable portion is caught up by 
leaf mould and sheddings of the trees and under- 
growth, which hold it prisoner for a considerable 
period, and if the precipitation is incessant and extends 
over a long period, reluctantly as it were, they allow a 
small portion to go to the outfall, but the excess 
escapes gently and keeps up a slow though steady 
discharge What the streams lose in amount, they 
gain in steadiness instead of the surplus rushing off 
torrentially to the sea, leaving the drainages dry 
within a few hourrof rainfall, the amount escaping is 
very much smaller, but continues for months — the 
forests act as Nature^s regulating reservoirs and flood 
moderators ’ No fine particles are allowed to be carried 
to the sea, and in consequence of the slow rate of the 
run-ofF a very considerable portion of the precipitation 
finds its way into the subsoil and helps to raise the 
water table The deepening of the water courses, if 
not altogether stopped, is greatly minimized Agri- 
culture IS benefited by the steady flow which lasts to 
beyond the rahi season The presence of moisture in 
forest areas tends to keep the temperature low, not 
only within the forest, but for miles around This 
greatly modifies the climate which is rendered more 
equable, and in consequence of this hygienic conditions 
improve Trades and industries dependent on forest 
produce flourish, work is found for thousands of men 
and the cause of civilization and humanity is advanced 
The State is directly benefited in the increase of re- 
venue and indirectly in the prosperity of its subjects 


A Swedish Indologist. 

“The Diary of an Indian Tonnst” by 
Mr N Chatteijee, published serially in the 
Bulletin oi the Indian Rationalistic Society, 
besides being interesting contains much 
useful information From the February 
instalment we learn of the work being done 
by the Swedish Indologist Professor Dines 
Andersen Mr Chatterjee tells us 

He showed me his magnus opus m manuscript, 
a complete dictionary of Pah language and its history 
and cfitical survey of every word giving reference to 
the text m Pah literature He has already written 
and published a Pah grammar for the students, which 
he assures me is used by the candidates for the 
university examinations in India He brought the 
little book from his shelf for me to look into it He 
has devoted years of earnest labour in the study of the 
Vedas and the Mahabharata iie brought down from 
one of his shelves the Bombay edition of the Maha- 
bharata in which the South Indian Texts are published 
and the Calcutta Edition published by the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal in 1S37 He pointed out to me a 
lot of misptints in the Calcutta Edition 

In answer to me he said that the Mahabharata is 
not the composition of one person The book bristles 
with inteipoiations He has discovered several 
thousand \erses in the irouth Indian Texts which are 
not to be found in the Calcutta Edition This is one 
of the important and cogent proofs of the assertion 
made by him He has on the shelf P C Roy’s and 
M N Dutt’s translations in English of the Maha- 
bharata, which he says are very unsatisfactory He 
thinks that the Indian mind is not critical It likes to 
be, but religious bias throws a cloud over its mind and 
so prevents it from clear natural understanding of the 
texts He thinks that Vyas is a mythical person but 
the uncritical Indian mind loves to believe in his real 
existence 

He spoke of a gigantic plan of Professor Ludeas 
of Berlin to bring out a fully annotated, critically 
examined edition of the Mahabharata , the plan was to 
get together all the European Sanskntists to work m 
co-operation with some real Indian scholars for the 
publication of such a book It was conceived before 
the war , my host set to work upon it and has made 
some progress in the work allotted to him Now he 
finds that the French and the English scholars will not 
join the Germans in this stupendous enterprise of 
bringing out the Concordance of the Mahabharata 
He is also engaged on a glossary of Pah language 
in collaboration with a young Swedish scholar, Mr 
Helma Smith, who has been Professor Andersen’s 
student for 1 2 years 

We are left in doubt whether Prof 
Andersen has heard of the projected edition 
of the Mahabharata being piepared at 
Poona with the pecuniaiy assistance of 
the Chief of Aundh 


High Prices and Standaid of Living 
of Labourers in the West 

Mr N Chattetjee writes in the same 
periodical — 

I doubt very much that puces in Europe will ever 
go down and settle to pre-war rate The labouring 
class earn beyond the avarice of a city clerk or shop- 
man or a shop-girl They have, in consequence, raised 
their standard of living and no power on earth will be 
able to put them back into tne old formula of life 
The East has its own maxim of life It resigns to 
poverty, displays a make-believe contentment in 
abjectness and squalor, and smiles a sickly smile over 
all this lowliness, and looks up to the sky for the 
removal of the misery it endures I have often asked 
myself the question, “Why does the East bring itself 
to that condition oi mind and why is it in perpetual 
despair ” The answer to that, I believe, is that the 
East has no notion of the rigour of the law of life 
which nature has imposed upon it That law demands 
obedience to the law of the struggle for existence 
with its concomitant by-laws, viz , the adaptation to 
environment, the power of co-operation, sympathy, 
pride in one’s race, mental and physical development 
and the knowledge that each year is going forward 
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and not moving backward It does not realise that 
ever3^thing in art, science and manufacture, which the 
genius of man has produced, belongs ipso facto to 
all races of man and that everybody must strive to 
get the benefit of it It is exactly this idea which has 
prompted the labouring classes in Europe to avail 
themselves of it Talk to any man ^either in France 
England or Norway, Sweden and Denmark, as I 
have happily been able to do, he will make you quiver 
with shame for the impudence of putting such a 
question to him 

Svalof Institute of Agriculture. 

All who are interested m up- to date 
scientific agriculture would do well to lead 
Mr N Chatterjee's description of the 
Institute of Agriculture at Svalof in 
Sweden After describing the institute he 
addresses the following lemarks to the 
editor of the Bulletin of the Indian 
Rationalistic Society 

Svalof Institute is of so great an importance that 
the Board of Agriculture in England and even Pro- 
fessor Biffen send out men to learn the method and 
arrangement of the great pati lotic work it is doing 
But your students come to England to learn agricul- 
ture England is backward in it, yet the Indian 
Youths are sent over They must come over here 
and gam knowledge Do not let us live in daikness 
when the wide world is open to us I have given 
you the outline of the work that is being earned on 
in it I have not been paid my expenses to come 
over here and in Copenhagen to observe and learn 
what these institutions are achieving for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number Your future Minis- 
ter of Agriculture will be well advised to take a leat 
out of the books of these institutions which I have des- 
cribed He should not be deterred by a feeling of 
jealousy, for we are all jealous of one another in India, 
a characteristic vice of a degenerate race, from un- 
dertaking such an enterprise In the beginning, the Uni 
versities must create a staff of expert botanists and speci- 
alists When we have got such a body, then it will be 
for the Minister of Agriculture to send their young men 
out in the country or villages to instruct the farmers, 
big, or small, by study and cinematographs, who will 
if humanly approached, extend similar assistance to 
our own enterprise as they do here When that is 
done it will not be long to set up such institutions 
throughout the five provinces of India, all working and 
moving in intimate co-operation wfth each other Our 
country is essentially agricultural, and the only 
means to increase the wealth and comfort of the far- 
mers and agriculturists and thereby enhance the rich- 
ness of the country is to adopt the system and the 
principle on which the agriculture is carried on, of 
which I have given you inviting and tempting des- 
cription 

The Joint Family System. 

Mr V B Metta observes in the Social 
Service Quarterly 


Social reformers have been concentrating their 
attention upon certain details of social reform, like 
the remarriage of widows or the prevention of in- 
fant marriages, but they have not definitely decided, 
after some forty years of agitation for 'Social Re- 
form,’ whether they are going to continue their old 
type of society, — which is of the patriarchal type or whe- 
ther they are going to aspire after tne individualistic 
type of society The fact is that the majority of 
these reformers do not understand clearly, until they 
are told, that the few reforms that they are introduc- 
ing or have already introduced, are only the frag- 
ment, or aspects or the inevitable result of the in- 
dividualistic type of society Under these circum- 
stances, they should make up their minds now to 
introduce individualism in nearly all its forms logically 
and generously in their midst, so that the reforms 
will follow in its wake without much storm or trouble 

He holds that owing to its impact 
with the industrial civilization of the 
West, “the patriarchal system must fall, 
for it will not be able to withstand 
the onslaught of the evil genius of 
industrialism We have to face facts 
Industrialism might be a road to hell 
Patriarchalism might generate some good 
virtues when in a healthy state, but we 
cannot escape the influence of the time- 
spirit absolutely If we do, India will 
never take her place among the great 
nations of the world Japan, the land 
of artists, had to bow before this spirit 
absolutely If we do, India will never 
take her place among the great nations 
of the world Japan, the land of artists, 
had to bow before this spirit in order 
to become strong, and so, let India 
take a lesson from her ” It may be that 
patriarchalism must give way to in- 
dustrialism But must it give way to 
hellish type oi industrialism ^ We think 
not 

By patriarchalism the writer refers 
to the joint family system In his opi- 
nion “some of the evil effects of this 
institution on the individual” are as 
follows — 

Age tyrannises over youth m such a system of 
life Winter triumphs over spring, as well as over 
summer The younger members of the joint family 
have hardly any existence of their own They cannot 
decide anything for themselves How many of the 
noblest aspirations of youth are thus killed by un- 
comprehending, rigid old men and women A person 
cannot marry anyone without the approval of the 
elders { a word so delightfully reminiscent of Mormon- 
isra ) of his family ’ He cannot select his profession 
without their approval * Why any man lives under 
such humiliating conditions, is^ beyond one’s compre- 
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hension The tyranny of elders has prevented the 
Indian from growing up mentally, imaginatively, 
and morally He is aetiolated— he has become a mere 
sh idow of a full man 


Working Hours and Efficiency of Labour 
The Business Review is light in holding 
that “the fact that the time allowed for 
recuperation contributes to efficiency 
equally applies lo Indian labour ” 

Those who grudge to reduce the working hours in 
India are only contnbutina: to the inefficiency of labour 
Many of the Indian capitalists do not know that by 
refusing to reduce the working hours they are depri- 
ving themselves of much efficient work and more 
out put 

Very often the charge is brought against the Indian 
Worker that he is less efficient than the western labour- 
er and that he has a tendency to idle away his time 
But one who has closely studied the life of an Indian 
labourer would not find it difficult to refute this charge 
In the first place the Indian labourer, in spite of the 
enhancement of his wages, is not able to make both 
ends meet For want of co-operative organisation to 
advance him loans at reasonable interest, he danger- 
ously runs into debt taking loans from Marxians and 
others at exorbitant rates of interest His struggle for 
existence is really a bitter struggle which annoys him 
to the greatest possible extent Again his housing 
condition is as wretched and abominable as one can 
imagine Living as he does in a congested area he 
IS not able to resist any epidemic that might invade 
his locality In many instances he has to walk a long 
way to the factory The factories for the most part 
are not so constructed as to make the labourer feel 
comfortable while at work If a man is to become 
efficient be must have proper nourishment, good venti- 
lation, sanitary surroundings, and sufficient rest These 
are the very things that the Indian labourer deplorab- 
ly lacks The Indian labourer, though illiterate, is not 
without intelligence If he is properly cared for and 
treated, there is no doubt that he will become as 
efficient as the western labourer If the employers 
want their workers to become efficient, they must 
try to better their conditions in all possible ways 
The reduction of working hours, along with these 
improvements would go a long way to contribute to 
the efficiency of labour 


Truth in Advertising*. 

Mr P Anantanarayan expresses the 
opinion that the most important rule 
to follow m advertising is, Always adver- 
tise the truth 

Many people feel inclined to accept an advertise- 
ment with the proverbial "pinch of salt ” Plain, un- 
adulterated fact is more convincing than exaggeration, 
however plausible Moreover, we know that truth 
in advertising pays better m the long run than 
exaggeration If the advertiser only observes carefully 
the variations of tastes and temperaments in his 


would-be buyers and the psychological conditions that 
best produce a lasting impression in their minds, and 
writes his advertisement m accordance with them and 
with truth, he is sure to find that in the long run he 
has nothing to complain about as to results 


Education in England and m India. 

Sir Michael Sadler’s desciiption of 
English education in the past may very 
well be applied to education in India 
at the present day Says he in Indian 
Education 

In the past, English education has favoured indivi- 
dual ability at the cost of the rank and file It has 
preferred exceptional eminence to a high level of average 
competence It has done well by the few, much less 
well by the majority This policy, instinctive and 
traditional rather than deliberate, shows itself in the 
educational methods of our older schools and of our 
ancient Unnersities ^owhere is there a more ins- 
piring discipline for the elite , nowhere a more indiffer- 
ent loutine for the ordinary mind For this intellec- 
tual shortcoming, some amends are made by the 
corporate life m which all pupils share And it is our 
good fortune that this corporate life is often led in 
stately and beautiful surroundings But English 
education in its older tradition keeps its sharp intellec- 
tual edge for the gifted intelligence alone The same 
principle — if indeed the word ‘principle’ is fitted to our 
haphazard procedure— explains why, in spite of our 
past wealth and in spite of our industrial energy, we 
were content to do so little for the improvement of the 
elementary education of the masses of the people and 
why, when great expenditure upon the primary schools 
became politically inevitable, the money was spent 
with so little imagination and with such_carelessness as 
to quality and to the development of the mind Proud 
of her great schools and Universities, England was 
cold towards elementary education She thought 
that it was enough to give her best things to the select 
classes, just as in the schools where tlie select classes 
were trained she allowed a further selection to be 
made in favour of the exceptionally gifted and to the 
detriment of the rank and file 

It were much to be wished that the 
new turn which education has been taking 
m England could be said to hold good 
as regards Indian education To Sir 
Michael it is evident that 

English education is now being borne along by a 
new current into a very different channel All recent 
changes in the organisation of our secondary schools 
aim, however unconsciously, at raising the average level 
of intellectual competence The needs of individuals 
of exceptional ability receive less attention Less 
noticeably, but beyond doubt, the same change of 
educational direction is seen m the Universities The 
educational methods which were characteristic of 
Central Europe before the war are steadily gaming 
ground in England to-day We are only at the 
beginning of the change As compared with per-war 
Germany, England is still in these matters ap 
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amateur. But all the chief changes in the English 
secondary schools during the last decade point in the 
same direction We find ourselves aiming at an all- 
lound mental training for all children up to sixteen 
years of age The days of early specialism in the 
classics or in science are nearly o\er And in the 
steps which have now been taken to organise the 
staffs of secondary school teachers m grades with 
annual increments of salary, we see the direction in 
which we are moving The average pupil is to have 
more attention, and staffs of teachers trained foi this 
work are to replace in time the less regularly organis- 
ed teaching force of former days Without knowing 
it, we are trying on the educational clothes which 
Germany seems inclined to discard 


The Physical Education of Indian Girls. 

Miss Agnes Burnett-Hurst, nn a , wiites 
m Indian Education that “it is good 
to see that India is waking up to the 
importance of physical education for her 
people. 

But physical education loses half its value when it 
IS begun late in a child’s life We rcali/e that the 
whole system of the child is being built up at a very 
rapid rate during Its early 3, ears It is then that the 
little bones ire going through a hardening process, 
that the muscles and nerves are growing ana develop- 
ing, that the brain is growing both in bulk and 
complexity It behoves us then, to seize these early 
years and so train the whole body that its development 
Will be along right lines and will lead to a healthy, 
well-built race 

Physical education must begin then m the lowest 
class of the school 

‘‘It IS only very recently that gills 
have received the attention which has 
been given to the boys in the mattei 
of physical education/' and even this 
IS not true of all provinces 

In order that girls may receive the right kind of 
physical education, it has been found necessary to 
give women teachers some training in physical exer- 
cises, The Indian woman is as a rule shy, retiring 
and extremely self-conscious, the effort to train her to 
teach drill and other physical exercises becomes, 
therefore, a very difficult task What is more, we 
cannot but realize that she is a grown wmman who has 
developed and whose bones are formed, it makes the 
task then doubly difficult, both for her and for those 
who have to tram her The obvious conclusion to be 
drawn is that the physical education of girls, no less 
than that of boys, must be begun early The little 
girl is less given to self-consciousness and shyness than 
her elder sister and by training her early “she will learn 
to overcome these deterring factors 

Speaking of the forms of physical edu- 
cation, Miss Burnett-Hurst writes 

By physical education is not meant just a few hours’ 
drill every week, it has a far wider meaning and covers 

49-14 


a fai wider field of work Nature, m hei goodnesb, 
realizes the need foi physical development and has 
given to the child the love 0^ movement and play, 111 
Older that it may develop its whole body We must 
allow Mature to carr} on her work and though she has 
order and system m her plans and nothing haphazard 
IS found in Nature yet she must be allowed perfect 
freedom She needs our co-opeiilion and assistance, 
but not oui interference Fj ee play must then occupy 
a good deal of the child’s life and some part of her 
school time More time will of course be given to fiee 
play in the lower part of the school than in the upper 
It IS the earliest and most important type of physical 
exercise, and as its name implies, must be entirely free 
and spontaneous 

After free play, come organised games, 
some of the old simple cotmtry dances 
which may not be against social decorum, 
action songs, physical dull and musical 
drill Injurious school systems, like 
making little girls “sit still" must be 
abolished 

Her little brain is worried with *'sums" and 
meaningless signs and symbols in the form of the 
alphabet , all the nourishment required by the fast 
growing body goes to the brain and neither body nor 
brain develop naturally Then, again, she is given 
some ‘bccupation’^ in the form ot pricking or sewing 
with a fine pointed instrument or drawing in little 
squares on paper with a fine pointed pencil or weaving 
intricate patterns with narrow strips of brilliantly 
coloured papers all of which arc extremely injurious to 
her eyes and are fai too great a strain on the small 
muscles of the fingers, whereas the larger muscles of 
the arm should be developed by exercises, free drawing 
on laige boards, and so on Bad desk, punishments 
that entail long standing protracted lessons which 
result in over-fatigue, bad ventilation, and insufficient 
sleep and nourishment all tend to undo any good that 
physical education might do 

Growing girls between the ages of 12 and 14 years 
need plenty of physical exercise ( in the open air, as 
much as possible), nourishment and rest It is at 
this stage that the pernicious habit of home lessons 
and excessive study tor examinations and scholarships 
does so much harm to girlhood and consequently to 
womanhood The evenings should be free m order to 
give the child opportunites for physical development 


The Liberal Party and its Task. 

In an article contributed to the 
Indian Review by Sir P S Sivaswami 
Aiyar, it is said — 

It IS not necessary to dwell upon the exact political 
value of a nominal unanimity The real issue row 
before the country is one raised unequivocally and 
unmistakably by Mr Gandhi and those who follow 
him wholesale What is the policy which is required 
in the interests of the country and what is the goal ^ 
We are not sure that even now the severance of the 
British connection is regarded as an end in itself by 
Mr Gandhi, The end, of course, of all parties m 
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the country is national welfare and development But 
while Mr Gandhi docs not belie\e in the British con- 
nection as indispensable to the attainment of the end, 
the 1 ibc ral part\ believes that without such connec- 
tion it will not be possible to achieve the goal 
It, ol course, does not mean that the Libcial party 
IS prepared lor this reason, to tolerate any wrongs oi 
abuses by the Go\ernment Granting that there 
ire defects and abuses the qucstiuns for practical 
politicians IS wlutlier thc\ would be wise in following 
thep)lic\ of n m-r ) op'^r itioi Ol the policy represen- 
ted b} the 1 ibci il part} I he I ibcral part\ stands 
for the polic\ which wis hid ^own and accepted by 
the wise men who founded the Congress and by those 
who steered it during 30 }ears ol its existence Their 
watchword is the watchword of constitiitionalpio- 
and they believe that the goal could be best at- 
tained by remaining withm the British Empire That 
the British Government is slow to make concessions 
and often prefers a policy of procrastination which 
leads to the depreciation of concessions when made, 
is true , but the Liberal party believes that it is easier 
to attain the goal by the hitherto accepted consti- 
tutional methods than by the method of non-co- 
operation The Liberal party docs not consider it 
necessary to destroy the existing structure but believes 
in well-designed adaptations and alterations which would 
involve no danger of burying the occupants or render- 
ing them houseless It is their duty to perform the 
double task of educating the people to a sense of the 
dangers of following the policy of no-co-operation 
and of impressing upon the government the need for 
timely alterations of the structure of the government 
and still more for a change not merely in the angle of 
vision but in the whole spirit of the administration 
They have to make the government realise that it 
exists for this country first and last rather than act 
upon the maxim that India only exists for England or 
the Empire If India is made to see that the attain- 
ment of the goal of her full manhood and nationality 
IS m no way jeopardised or retarded by the British 
government she wall naturally cling to the British 
Empire 

It IS not necessary either to controvert 
or to suppose Sir SivaswamLs position iti 
order to call attention to the facts that 
the Morley-Minto Refoims and the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Reforms were professedly 
mtioduced to ^hally the Modeiates’^ and 
that it became necessary to lally the 
Aloderates because of the existence of 
those bad boys the Extremists, and that, 
therefore, the Extremists are not an un- 
mixed evil m the Scheme of Things 

India and the Brussels Conference. 

In an article in the Indian Review Mr 
Shyama Charan Rai tells us that “the 
opinion expressed by the Brussels Confei- 
ence can be sai d to be the opinion of the 
best financial and commercial experts ” 


Ihe Conference has made several recommenda- 
tions which should be followed by the Indian Govern- 
ment The most important of them is that of reducing 
the civil and military expenditure To follow the 
recommendations ol the Esher Committee would be 
directly against the policy suggested by the Economic 
Conference The constitution of the Esher Committee 
has been objected to hy all the sections of Indian pub- 
lic, h xtermists and Moderates 1 he recommendations 
made by the Com mttee are also wTong m principle, 
and manifestly unjust to the Indian tax-payer The 
view of the Brussels Conference which has simply 
endorsed the view ol the Indian public in the matter 
of reducing the expenditure of government, must 
receive a favourable consideration at the hand:, of the 
Indian Government 


Indian Students and Non-co-operation. 

Writing on “Indian Students and Non- 
co-operation’^ in the Hindustan Review^ 
Mr G S Aiundale would “like to make 
quite clear the fact that I do not regard 
the students as in the least degree to 
blame ” 

On the contrary, while I regret their lack of politi- 
cal perspicuit}^ — how many elders possess this quality 
to-day ‘’—I cannot but admire the eagerness which 
drives them to associate themselves with any scheme 
however mad, which seems in some extraordinary and 
miraculous way to promise the early emancipation of 
India from the sufferings which now she has to un- 
dergo There has been, I am well aware, ample 
cause for the gravest dissatisfaction with the way in 
which Indian affairs have been handled during the 
last few years, and even before for the matter of that 
I know a large amount of inter-racial hatred has been 
generated almost inevitably The tragedies of last 
} ear of Panjab have had their inevitable disruptive 
effect And the Non-Co operation movement has 
its source and origin, not in devotion to Mr Gandhi 
but m its apparent provision of an outlet for, and an 
expression of the acute dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the country 


Keyserling on Buddhism, Islam and 
Hinduism 

The Maha-bodbi and the United Bud- 
dhist World gives some idea of Graf Her- 
mann Keyserling's observations on Bud- 
dhism, Islam and Hinduism as contained 
m his “Diary of Travel ” As regards Bud- 
dhism, 

It was in Ceylon that he received his first magical 
impressions of the strangeness and beauty of the East 
The enormous profusion and fierce energy of tropical 
growth and sunshine made him realise what it was 
to long for Nirvana as a refuge from the intolerable 
vehemence of Being This remark introduces a long 
and careful study of Buddhism, which Keyserlmg 
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legards as of all religious faiths that which has most 
deeply penetrated to the souls of its confessors, and 
transformed them from within outwards He was 
deeply impressed by the lofty benignity of the 
Buddhist priesthood — 

“I he Budddist priest has, I confess, surprised me 
by the high level he has attained— not his intellectual 
but his human level His type is superior to that of 
the Christian He is gentle, understanding, benignant, 
and unlifted over earthly things to a degree which no 
unprejudiced person will claim as a characteristic of 
the Christian clergy ” 

This Keyserling attributes to the Buddhist toler- 
ance of all forms of life and thought as right and 
fitting at their own stages of being The Buddhist does 
not proselytize He does not seek to thrust his own 
opinions on others, for "the flower does not contradict 
the leaf, nor the leaf the stem or the root” , hence the 
exalted Buddhist chanty which speaks out of the face of 
every ecclesiastic Much of the particular quality of 
Buddhism is set down by Keyserling to the fact that 
It was preached by a Prince and showed in every trait 
the magnanimity, the absence of resentment and vin- 
dictiveness, which i5 proper to the true aristocrat 

1 he most marked characteristic of Buddhism as an 
intellectual scheme of things is that it deliberately 
turns its back on metaph} sics. 

But when the author left Ceylon and 
came to the great Indian centres of 
thought, 

He found himself in a world where metaphysical 
conceptions are the only realities, and at once for him 
the so-called realities of sensuous perception became 
wavering, dim and plastic to the all-controlling energy 
of Spirit He devotes a long section of his work to 
a serious estimate of Theosophy as preached at its 
Indian centre in Adyar, and though he finds its philo- 
sophy to be merely a Western distortion of the far 
deeper thought of Hindusim, he is quite disposed to 
accept at their face \alue the claims of its adepts to 
occult powers and capacities In a discussion of Yoga 
the same unusual standpoint is frankly adopted But 
he is never under the illusion that the powers attain- 
able through Yoga are in themselves any guarantee 
either of truth or of moral elevation The essence of 
Hindusim does not lie in anything that can be proved 
— nothing that can be proved is really true —it lies 
m the secret of union with the Divine, which is practis- 
ed in a thousand ways, all equally orthodox, all lead- 
ing to the same end — 

‘Ihe Indian philosophy of religion and ritual is a 
treasure-house of psychologico-metaphysical wisdom 
A fund of knowledge is there stored up which, it 
brought out and sifted, would in all probability modi- 
fy our conception of psychic reality For the Indians 
have g own great m two respects at once — in belief, 
and in the understanding of what they believe With 
all their feeling for forms and the efticacy of forms 
they have usually judged rightly what these forms ob- 
jectively amount to Thus we have highly significant 
fact that the Indians, who have advanced farther m 
self-knowledge than any other race of men, whose con- 
sciousness has to an extraordinary degree liberated 
Itself from the entangling fetters of names and forms 
have always been “practising Catholics All the 
greatest Indian thinkers, such as Ramanuja and 


Sankaracharya, ‘practised^ as devoutly ^as Thomas 
Aquinas ’’ 

Keyserling was struck with the enor- 
mous influence of Islam la forming cha- 
lacter 

"Even the faces of its believers who are unmis- 
takably Hindus by blood show the self-possessed, 
serenely superior look which everywhere stamps the 
Moslem These Indians are no dreamers, no visionaries, 
no strangers in this world I hus they give a greater 
impression of reality Their muscles seem tense , 
their eyes are bold , they bear themselves as if ready 
for spring , their physique is much more charged 
with expression l4ow right the English are to regard 
and to treat the Islamic clement as the decisive factor 
in India 

Islam has an extraordinary binding and assimila- 
tive force Keyserling never met a follower of that 
faith who, if a-^ked of what race he was, did not reply 
simp]}., “I am a Musulman ” The secret of this he finds, 
first m the genuinely democratic character of Islam , 
secondly, m the fact that it is a religion oi absolute 
surrender and submissiveness to God — but to a God 
of a certain character — a War-Lord who is entitled to 
do with us as he will and who bids us stand ever in 
line of battle against the foe — 

“The ritual of this belief has quite another sigm- 
(itance than th it of Hinduism or Catholicism It 
embodies the idea o! discipline When the true be- 
lievers every day at fixed hours perform their prayers 
in serried ranks in the Mosque, all going through the 
same gestures at the same moment, this is not, as in 
Hinduism, done as a method of self-realization, but 
in the spirit in which the Prussian soldier defiled 
before his Kaiser This military basis of Islam ex- 
plains all the essential virtues of the Musulman It 
also explains his fundamental defects — his unprogres- 
siveness, his incapacity to adapt himself, his lack of 
initiative and invention The soldier has simply to 
obey orders All the rest is the affair of Allah ’ 

The author^s travels in India ended 
with a visit to Calcutta Here 

He became acquainted with the Tagore circle of 
art’sts and writers, of whom he writes with warm ad- 
miration and respect, and where he was initiated into 
the mysteries of Indian music, which he describes as 
like Indian dancing, "no intention, no shaped outline 
no beginning, no end , merely the undulation of the 
eternal stream of life ” 


The Attitude of Service at School. 

“The Social Reformer” Year Book and 
Diary for 1921 of Ceylon insists that 
“The School should maintain and teach 
the attitude of service at all times 

This it should not do dogmatically so as to stifle’ 
individual conscience and judgments but as an elastic 
dynamic ideal which will give a definite social direc- 
tion to the student’s mental and moral life Self- 
interest as a basis foi social living has been shown to 
be inadequate both through the experience of the past 
and through the study of the laws of human living 
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together The ser\ice ideal of life accoidingly will 
naturally emerge from the study of socal conditions 
and laws, and the school by its discipline and spirit 
should reinforce tins ideal The inculcation of the 
service ideal of life of service beginning in the smaller, 
primary groups, such as the family and the local 
Lommunit}, but extending to the nation and finally 
to humanity — is, then, the end to be sought in all 
education for citi/enship in a democracy Thus may 
we maximue co-operation and minimi/e conflict in a 
notion and in the whole world 


Minimum of Subsistence in Madias City. 

In the opinion of the Rev D G M 
Leith, as published in the Mysore Eco- 
nomic Journal, the minimum of subsis- 
tence for a family consisting of man 
and wife and two children is as follows — 



Rs 

a 

P 

Food for man 

6 

4 

10 

Food for wife ( 4-5ths as in 1917 ) 

5 

0 

8 

Food for 2 children 

6 

4 

10 

Rent ( I would like Rs 3 ) 

I 

8 

0 

Clothing ... 

1 

4 

0 

Fuel . 

I 

6 

6 

Miscellaneous 

0 

12 

0 

Total 

, , 22 

8 

10 

or Rs 24-0-0 





I lean to Rs 24 per month as being the minimum 
of subsistence for such a family But the wife of the 
labourer is often an earning member of the family 


Herearnmgs one would not ‘‘be jus- 
tified in estimating higher than Rs 4-8 ’’ 

This means that the minimum of subsistence for 
the family is Rs. 19-8 for the man, and Rs 4-8 for his 
wife I admit, however, that under ideal conditions 
the husband should earn sufficient for all and anything 
earned by the wife would be utilized for securing 
special comforts for the present or for old age 

There is another point on which I am not satisfied 
— the number of children for which we have reckoned 
We have taken the average number as two I be 
lieve m Madias It IS larger though I have not been 
able to secure figures to justify my belief This is 
a point on which we require further investigation 

Again be it lemembered, there is practically no 
comfort and little opportunity for self-improvement in 
such a life as this amount of money provides There 
is no opportunity for a holiday There is nothing to 
spend on the education of the children There is no 
provision for saving for old age There is nothing for 
chanty There is nothing for sickness, marriages, 
funerals and births How are the expenses of these 
things met 1 here is only one source —Dimmish the 
quantity of food As a man said to me—^^Sometimes 
we cook and sometimes do not ” If there is additional 
expenditure on any of these heads, food is diminished 
and you have ill-nourishcd bodies and uneconomic 
men We know too that much of the labourer’s 
income goes to the toddy shops The result is the 


same lack of sufficient nourishment, and when an 
epidemic comes, down fall men and women and children 
like ninepins 

I am interested in this question as a practical living 
issue But this is not the time and place to apply 
the moral If these calculations are reliable, it means 
that we have no right to employ a married man unless 
we give him such a living wage as we have reached 
and we must endeavour to bring influence to bear 
upon all employers of laboui to adopt the same prin- 
ciple and secure the same end 

We must bring to a conclusion the semi-starvation 
of the worker 

No other course can be iighteoiis and 
human The minima of subsistence should 
be determined for urban and rural areas 
in different parts of India, and Goyein- 
ment and other employers of labour 
should be called upon to fix wages at 
something highei than these minima 

Professor Dr. J. C. Bose^s Yisit to Europe. 

The wntei of “The World of Culture’^ 
section m the Collegian says of Dr Bose’s 
recent scientific tour in Europe 

Investigations embodied in the Annals of the Bose 
Insvitiite of Calcutta are awakening the interest of 
Europe in Young India’s scientific attainments The 
recent lecture tour of J C Bose in Sweden, Germany, 
and France has won for Hindu talent many warm 
admirers among them world renowned scientists 
like Arrhenius, the physicist of Stockholm, Haberlandt, 
the physiologist of Berlin, and Deslanders, the physical 
astronomer of Pans Dr Bose was "solemnly” 
presented to the Academie des Sciences by its president 
Mons Deslanders 

Last December on the invitation of Mons hlangm, 
director of the if d* Histone Natuielle^ Paris, 
Bose addressed a group of French biologists on the 
results of his latest researches And under the auspices 
of the Association francaise des aims de V Orient he 
gave a public lecture at the Musee Giumet In intro- 
ducing the speaker, Daniel Berthelot, the chemist, said 
in part "The waters of the Ganges have not yet 
ceased to be life-giving Its currents are still needed 
for the inspiration and uplift of mankind ” 

Sir Richard Gregory, editor of Nature, compares 
the importance of Bose’s discoveries to that of graviti- 
tion in physics And Lewis Mumford, editor of the 
Sociological Remew, writing in the Asiatic Review, 
says that Geddes’ description of Bose’s work is an 
"exceedingly capable illumination of a field of scientific 
thought which has undergone a revolution comparable 
only to that which has taken place in mathematics and 
astronomy through the researches of Einstein ’’ 

Medical Besearoh. m France. 

The same writer’s account of research 
laboratories in France should prove 
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tempting to advanced Indian students 
of medicine 

Research laboratories are a conspicuous feature of 
medical schools and hospitals in France Persons 
desirous of working in these laboratories have only to 
be accepted by the professor in charge In addition to 
the laboratories on physics, chemistry and physiology, 
the faculty of medicine at the university of Pans main 
tains fourteen laboratories for investigation purposes, — 
namely, those on descriptive anatomy, medico surgical 
anatomy, histology, pathological anatomy, parasitology, 
bacteriology, experimental pathology, general patho- 
logy, therapeutics, hygiene, legal medicine, surgical 
therapeutics and surgical pathology Furthermore, 
there are twenty clinics in different parts of the city 
where also research facilities are extended to any 
qualified peison These clinics are medical, thera- 
peutic, surgical and obstetric There are special dimes 
for skin and syphilitic diseases, for nerve diseases, for 
infectious diseases, for diseases of urinary tracts, gyne- 
cology, opthalmology, and oto-rhino laryngology For 
children there are special medical and surgical clinics 
And the hygiene of babyhood is provided foi in 
another Almost every nationality of the world is 
represented m these laboratories The quarterly fees 
are 50 to 100 francs Inquiries may be addressed to 
Mons Roger, dean of the faculty of medicine, 
Sorbonne, Pans 

An Indian doctor, Hemendra Nath Ghosh, m b , 
(of Tipperah) late ‘ house physician” of Carmichael 
Medical College Hospital, Belgaclua, Calcutta, is one of 
the assistants of Mons Weinberg, who is m charge of 
the bacteriological laboratory at the Instifut Pasteur 
of Pans Ghosh is specially interested in the prepara- 
tion of anti-seruni and vaccine His researches he in 
the field of bactanal floia of appendicular abscess Dr 
Weinberg is the discoverer of the bacteria of gas 
gangrene 


Forced labour m Africa. 

Young Man of India has published a 
very important memoiial piesented to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies The 
signatories include the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Moderators 
of the Scottish Chuiches, and the Presi- 
dents of various Non-conformist bodies 
m England 'Tt is also signed on be- 
half of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies, and is powerfully supported 
by men of influence in the IJnited King- 
dom, such as Lord Bryce and Lord 
Haldane ” The memorialists observe 

Speaking in the House of Lords, on May 13th, 
1920, your Lordship staled that yoii accepted the 
principle ox trusteeship in the government of Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates, and that as a nation \Ve 
have to exercise our authority in the interests of the 
people of those countries and not for our own 
advantage With this declaration wc are in complete 
accord The question to which we wish to direct 


attention is, whether the policy represented in the 
lecent White Book is in certain important features 
compatible with this conception of trusteeship The 
issue IS one in which much is at stake 

In the Covenant of the League of Nations — largely 
on the initiative and by the efforts of British statesmen — 
new public and international recognition has been given 
to the principle that the well-being and development 
of subject peoples is a sacred trust of civilisation We 
have, further, in the Covenant given an undertaking to 
secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of 
territory undei our contiol It is a point of honour 
that these declarations should not m any part of our 
Empire be permitted to remain a form of words, and 
that a determined eftort should be made to translate 
them as effectively as possible into administrative 
practice 

We make the following extracts fiom 
their weighty observations on compulsory 
labour — 

Compulsory Labour tor Private Employers 

We welcome the assurance in the Despatch that 
‘‘there could be no question of entertaining any 
proposals” which involve the principle of compulsory 
labour for private employment, and that “such a policy 
would be absolutely opposed to the traditional policy 
of His Majesty’s Government ” But this rapudiation 
of legal compulsion does not remove the difficulty that 
the use of the machmeiy of Government to bring 
pressure to bear to secure labour for private employers 
may, just because the pressure is indirect and in some 
respects undefined, lead in practice to the same 
undesirable results as the policy of legal compulsion 
which IS repudiated The authors of the Bishops’ 
Memorandum, quoted in the Despatch, maintain that, 
while m this policy “technically there is no compulsion, 
practically compulsion could hardly take a stronger 
form They felt this so strongly that, seeing no 
present means of escaping compulsion in some form, 
open or veiled, they advocated legal compulsion as a 
preferable policy on account of the legal safeguards 
which would accompany it 

Government Officers and Recruiting 

The use of the machinery of Government fof 
recruiting labour for private employers places Govern- 
ment officials in a difficult and unfair position It 
involves them in a conflict of duties They are made 
responsible at the same time for giving effect to the 
declared wish of the Administration that labour should 
be provided— -of which they are continually reminded 
by settlers who are m desperate straits to obtain labour 
—and for guarding against abuses of that pressure by 
which alone the desired labour can be obtained 1 heir 
identification with efforts to recruit labour must 
weaken, if not destroy, their position m the eyes of the 
natives as impartial referees, and disturb the relation 
ship, so vital to successful government, in which the 
natives look up to the Commissioners as their coun- 
sellors and friends The policy creates an even greater 
difficulty for the native chiefs and headmen, for whom 
it is scarcely possible to reconcile the instructions to 
guard against abuses with the insistent demand that 
labour must be forthcoming While the instructions, 
m the further circular which has been issued, are 
"excellent m intention, there is reason to fear that the 
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general trend of the policy, backed by the strong 
pressure of circumstances, will prove too strong to 
make them eftective m practice 

CoMPLiLSORY Labour for Public Purposfs 

The Native Authority Amendment Ordinance 1920 
15 also a cause of misgiving The right of Government 
to call upon the services of individuals for the benefit 
of the community is not in question Nor is it denied 
that this claim may, undei certain circumstances, be 
made in the form of compulsory labour, provided that 
the compulsion is for what Lord Cromer describes as 
'hndispensable and recognised purposes of public 
utility/' and is accompanied by all possible safeguards 
against abuse But the new amending Ordinance 
appears to go beyond the very strict limitations under 
which Lord Cromer believed that forced labour might 
be accepted as a regrettable necessity 

The objections to compulsion are so great that only 
the most urgent public necessity can justify recourse to 
it Sir Frederick I ugard, in his report on Nigeria 
( Cmd 46S ), states that "the Government policy, being 
radically opposed to coercion m any form, even for 
work of such urgency and importance to the country as 
railways and roads, will not employ it in order to 
procure labour for private undertakings Before 
public op nion in this country could reconcile itself to 
the adoption of a different policy in other parts of the 
Empire, it would need to be shown clearly, first, that 
the needs of labour for public works cannot be met by 
foresight and organisation, on which private under- 
takings which cannot have recourse to compulsion 
must rely , secondly, that the necessary labour cannot 
be obtained by the offer of better inducements and 
conditions of work , and, thirdly, if these prove insuffi- 
cient, that it is essential that the economic development 
of the country should proceed at a moie rapid pace 
than the education of the people in habits of industry 
which will gradually produce sufficient voluntary 
labour 

“The present policy has been defended 
on the ground that it is beneficial to^ 
the natiTCS as well as to the Euiopeau 
settlers, in as much as its purpose is to 
prevent idleness, and that it is good 
for the natives to learn to work ’’ This 
hypocritical plea is thus commented upon 

The Preveniion of Idleness 

The present policy has been defended on the 
ground that it is beneficial to the natives as well as 
to the European settlers, inasmuch as its purpose is 
to prevent idleness, and that it is good for the 
natives to learn to work While statements about the 
idleness of the natives fail often to do justice to the 
considerable amount of work m their villages which they 
actually perform, there is no difference of opinion as 
to the desirability of encouraging the natives in habits 
of steady industry But it by no means follows that 
the only method of doing this is to force them to seek 
work on European plantations Where the conditions 
of employment are favourable, such labour may have 
a beneficial and educative effect Hut it is also 
possible to encourage habits of industry by a policy of 
education within the Reserves, by the demonstration^ 


of improved methods of agriculture, and by the 
development of native industries Such methods, 
combined with the attraction of voluntary labour to 
European farms b} proper inducements and good 
conditions, and the gradual stimulation of needs 
through contact with a more advanced civilisation, 
will in time achieve the desired end, without the 
unfortunate results which beset any attempt unduly to 
force the pace When recourse is had to compulsion, 
a distaste for labour is created and the policy defeats 
its own end 

As legards the new labour policy in 
Kemya Colony, the memoxialists observe 

The rew labour policy in Kenia Colony is due to 
the serious shortage ot labour on European plantations 
The difficulties of the settlers are real and must be 
viewed with sympathy The danger is that in the 
attempt to overcome them the interests of the 
native population should be sacrificed This danger 
is all the greater where, as in Kenia Colony, the 
European community, who are the employers of 
labour, ha\e a powerful voice in the government 
of the country, so that the local administration 
is constantly subject to pressure from one side, 
while the labourer’s point of view is not 
effectively expressed When a conflict of interests 
arises the European community is in a much more 
favourable position to make its voice heard and enforce 
its claims It IS the reponsibilit} of His Majesty’s 
Government, and of the British people whom they 
represent, to make sure that the interests of the 
native, ol which they are trustees, are not permitted 
to suffer injury 

But a merely negative policy of opposition to 
compulsion neither provides a solution of the practical 
difficulties nor fulfils sufficiently the obligations of 
trusteeship The principle of trusteeship implies the 
duty of fostering, in all possible ways, the growth of a 
healthy and independent native life This includes the 
assurance to the natives of adequate land with 
security of tenure, and of complete freedom in the 
disposal of their labour, the furtherance of their 
economic development, their education in agriculture 
and industry, and a definite and progressive policy of 
training them m responsibility and self-government 
The mam reason for misgiving in regard to certain 
features of the I abour Circular and Ordinance in 
Kenia Colony is that they seem to be incompatible 
with the carrying out of such a policy Compulsion 
to labour foi Government purposes at a distance, and 
pressure to work on European estates, even with the 
best safeguards, are not easily reconciled with the 
healthy growth of village life, the fostering of native 
agriculture and industries, and a continuous policy of 
native education Without a clear, resolute and con- 
tinuous policy on the part of Government, directed to 
the fostering of native life and institutions, there is 
grave danger that the pressing needs of European 
farms and plantations, together with the requirements 
of Government, may make such demands on native 
labour as to lead to the destruction of village life No 
greater calamity could overtake the native population 
To allow it to take place would be the negation of 
everything that is implied in the conception of trustee^ 
ship On the other hand, nothing would do more to 
create a prosperous and contented people, who even 
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from the economic standpoint are the chief wealth of 
the country, than by a wise policy of education and 
fostermgf of native industries to make the natives feel 
that they have a real economic advantage from the 
taxation to which they are liable and from the presence 
of vv’^ite men in the countr} 


The Doctrine of the ^‘Just Price ” 

Ml C P Andrews continues his illu- 
minating articles on “Chiist and Laboni^’ 
in the Young Men of India The Februaiy 
instalment is devoted to the considera- 
tion and exposition of two important 
economic doctrines which had been in- 
herited by the Middle Ages m Em ope 
from the Early Christian Church These 
weie the doctrine of the ^‘just price’ ^ 
and the doctrines of the “Sin of Usury” 
In order to obtain a background for 
these two doctrines, he gives certain 
fragrant examples of modern capitalistic 
exploitation Here is the first of them 

The former of the two cases is that of a modern 
capitalist, who is said to have bought up all the 
bucks in the neighbourhood of one of the greatest 
cities in India, and then, having obtained the 
monopoly, to have raised immediately the price of 
building material by 200 per cent 

Let us look a transaction like that squarely in the 
face \\ e know how, during the present housing 
crisis in Bombay and elsewhere, the one immediately 
necessary step to be taken is to create room for 
expansion m order to relieve the congested slum 
districts Most vital moral issues depend on this 
being done quickly ; for immorality breeds in slums 
Yet, in the very face of this urgent social demand, 
here is one individual, who can hinder the whole of 
that necessary building expansion and hold it up 
indefinitely by clever manipulation of the money 
market Such a man is considered supremely lucky 
by his neighbours, if he succeeds in effecting his 
object 1 here appears to be nothing disgraceful in it 
On the contrary, his new wealth brings him a thousand 
fresh admirers But, if we read the parable of Christ 
aright, God is saying to him, all the while — 

' Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of 
thee ” 

Mr Andrews takes his second example 
from the jute trade of Bengal 

It has been recently reported to me, that a certain 
firm in Calcutta started business before jhe war and 
was only moderately successful The shares had 
slowly risen from 100 to 145 and the rate of interest 
had slowly risen also The price paid for the jute to 
the cultivator had also risen side by side with the 
prosperity of the jute business At the outbreak of 
war, the cultivator could obtain 13 rupees 8 annas per 
maund for his jute So far nothing abnormal had 
happened But, during the war and after the war, 
the expenses of the jute cultivator had rapidly 
increased, and therefore, in justice, he should have 


demanded more money in return for his labour 
Indeed, in ordei to live at the same rate as before the 
war, he would need to spend at least twice as much 
money He ought, therefore, to be getting not much 
less than thirty rupees per maund for his jute But 
as a matter of fact the onposite of this has taken 
place In the years 1914-1920 the jute shares in this 
company went up from 145: to 1160 The interest 
paid on the capital invested in the company went up 
from 15 per cent before the war to 160 percent 
But ihe pme paid to the jtife cidtivatoi went down^ 
fioin 1 '^ ) tipees 8 anna< hejon the war ^0 iitpets 
tn the yeai igao ^ 

In order tliat the moial dislocation 
of the whole thing may he realised in 
all Its enormity, Mr Andrews examines 
it more m detail 

The cultivator of jute is usually an illiterate and 
ignorant peasant He has developed, as yet, no 
faculty for organization It is, therefore, as easy as 
possible for the money-lender, the middle-man, the jute 
broker, the capitalist, the speculator on the stock 
exchange, and others, to exploit him This ignorant and 
illiterate peasant cannot be made immediately clever 
enough to counteract the unscrupulous formation of 
‘‘rings” and “corners” and “combines,” which keep 
down the price of labour for the cultivator The dice 
are all loaded against him Even the Government 
unwittingly helps the predatory powers which batten 
themselves and grow fat upon the peasant’s weakness 
For Government publishes, from time to time 
elaborately accurate forecasts of the jute crop, and 
their figures are worked out by the jute magnates to 
serve their own monetary advantage when they rig 
the market 

Let us look a little more closely still at the inarti- 
culate peasant himself He has to work in the fields 
during the monsoon, often standing waist deep m 
the water He is saturated with malaria in these 
mosquito ridden districts, and the continual dampness 
brings on ague, rheumatism and fever All round 
his village he has to bear the stench of rotting jute 
fibre, the stagnation of standing pools of water, 
and a hundred other evils These troubles he is 
obliged to endure, because he needs read> money 
to buy cloth for his body and oil for his lamp and 
other things, and these articles must all be paid 
for in cash His condition before the war was pitiable 
enough But his condition during the war, and in 
two years of peace which have followed the war, has 
become almost desperate The cost of a loin cloth, or 
a woman’s sm t has gone up to twice or even three 
times its former value Money has become so scarce 
among these peasants of Bengal, that instance have 
been authentically recorded of suicide having taken 
place, because of the misery and shame of nakedness 
of poor half-starved men and women Children have 
cried with hunger, until the father has become a dacoit 
in order to steal money to get bread Meanwhile, 
directors of jute companies have been congratulating 
their shareholders on bumper dividends and not a 
hint has been given in their glowing reports about the 
condition of the peasantry, from whom those dividends 
were extracted Surely we need not hesitate for a 
moment to assert that Jesus of Nazareth, who utter- 
ed the words— 
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‘^Come unto me, all ye that arc weary and heavy 
laden with toil, and I will give you rest,” 

IS altoghter on the side of the peasants in such a 
eruell}' unjust state of aflairs He is to be found in those 
peasants’ malaria-stricken hovels, rathei than in the 
homes of the wealthy We can almost hear him sa}- 
ing, with mingled sorrow and compassion — > 

"In as much as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these ray brethren, ye did it not to me ” 

The lessons are obvious 

It has become more and more clear to thoughtful 
men and women in our modern age, that the unlimited 
capitalism, under which we live, is a system of brute force 
in disguise , that its effects are very frequently no less 
deadly upon the world’s populations than the destruc- 
tion wrought by war To give an immediate example, 
It is not very long ago that the proof was brought 


home, with horror-struck conviction to the w^hole of 
Europe, that the concessionaire system of King Leo» 
pold of Belgium had wrought deadly havoc on the 
Congo It is known for certain that many millions 
of people perished To turn to modem India, we are 
still to-day making money, for revenue purposes, out 
of opium, and conniving at its entry into China 

\Ve have to understand that, here in India itself 
and all over the world, the destructive powers which 
ran be wrought under the capitalistic system, when 
unrestricted, arc so great, that, m their cumulative 
effects, the} have far exceeded the violence of revolu- 
tionaiy mobs and predatory powers at open war with 
one another The problem of the modern age is to 
curb these wild excesses of unrestricted capital, without 
destro} mg or weakening those forces of enterprise and 
initiative wdiich are vitally necessary for progress 
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^^The New Eja m India’\ 

The Fortnightly Review for January 
1921 contains an article on the ‘New Era 
in India’ by Stanley Rice It is somewhat 
discursive and rambling, but on the whole 
‘sympathetic’ m tone The writer begins 
with a reference to the Hindu-Moslem 
entente which to the foreign rulers of 
India is the most significant feature of the 
present political situation 

‘Hhe Caliphate agitation is noteworthy, 
not so much for the direct issue as for the 
forces and tendencies winch it reveals It can- 
not be put aside with the cheap sneer that 
it IS merely a net spread by the wily Hindu 
for the unwary Mussalman, because no Hindu 
cares a brass farthing what becomes of the 
Caliph That is to ignore possibilities It is 
more prudent to regard it as a manifestation 
of the spirit of nationality which has so re- 
cently come to the birth in India Hindu and 
Mussalman alike are awaking to the conscious- 
ness that there is m colour, in outlook and 
in habit of life more in common between 
them than between either of them and the 
Englishman Racial pride and religion, the two 
forces which kept them so long apart, are 
slowly weakening Perhaps it would be more 
coriect to say that politics as a force have 
been gradually acquiring a strength which 
has relatively reduced the power of the others 
The one claims intellectual, the other martial, 
superiority, and the balance of qualities 
IS emphasised by the feeling of common 
subjection to an alien ruling race 


Mr Stanley Rice perceives the influence 
of western conceptions in the following 

“Public opinion, moreover, has been stimula- 
ted into a certain recognition of common 
justice to the outcasts and to those othei 
lowly classes who had formerly been consi- 
dered little better than slaves of the soil or 
beasts of buiden Last, and most important 
of all, an interest has been awakened, not 
only in the affairs of India herself, but also 
to some extent to those of other nations 
which thirty j’^ears ago was entirely wanting 
Great organisations such as the Indian 
National Congress with its affiliated Com- 
mittee in England, such as the Home Rule 
League or the Moslem League owe their exis- 
tence to the influence of Western thought 
The admission of Indians to the Legislative 
Councils and to the higher offices of the 
state—concessions at which the Civil Service 
of fifty or even thirty years ago would have 
shaken foreboding heads— has trained a small 
and at present inadequate body m public 
business, and has tended to modify, if not 
altogether to change, the tolerance with which 
corruption was regarded A German writer 
has, indeed, said that the greatest gift which 
England has bestowed upon India is the 
stimulation of an unselfish public spirit 

On the Electorate 

“Lord Meston has said that the first 
elections will be decided almost wholly on 
issues peisonal to the candidate The 
experience of municipal elections suggests that 
I this reflection is entirely true Large plat- 
form issues are too often absent, and the 
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sticcessftil candidate depends for liis success 
paitly upon liis own populaiity, partly upon 
his canvassing energy, but still more upon 
the influence at his command to do a personal 
favour or a personal injury 

We can quote many passages from 
Lecky, Bryce, and other European and 
American writers to show that the state 
of afFans in those countries is not very 
much different , nevertheless we admit that 
there is a core of truth in what the writer 
says above 

On Publication vs Free Tr^de 

^‘India, one may say, is Piotectiomst to 
a man She sees, or thinks she sees, that 
her indigenous industries have been crushed 
out of existence by Einopean competitions, 
and that all her attempts to revive them or 
to start fresh industries on modem lines are 
thwarted by European jealousy Hei sen- 
timents are both national and economic 
Her newly awakened national piide winces 
undei the sense of indignity that she cannot 
be sufficient unto herself, but must depend 
upon others for the simplest necessities She 
contends economically that her industries 
cannot have a chance as long as they have 
to compete with European trade on 
hopelessly unequal terms, and if you letoit 
that she ought fiist to set her house in older 
to exhibit some capacity for great finance, 
for great organization, and for improved con- 
fidence, she would reply that this is putting 
the cart before the lioise, that what she 
needs is the opportunity, and that that op- 
portunity must come through Piotection ” 

After referring to the ‘‘sense of unreality 
which certainly does attach to the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative CounciV^ and 
“gives at least the appearance of breaking 
to the heart what was piomisedto the 
ear,’' the writer proceeds 

“India is m no mood to be disappointed 
again Her best men clung passionately almost 
pathetically— to Queen Victoria’s famous Pro- 
clamation They looked upon it as their 
Magna Charta, and bitter was the disap- 
pointment when they found that its splendid 
promises were all to be blasted by the fatal 
qualification— “as far as possible ” It was 
of little use to point out that the responsi- 
bility for India’s great population was not 
a light one and could not be lightly entrust- 
ed to untried hands , they saw only that 
there was a difference based on caste and 
creed, and especially on colour It was of 
little use to ask for patience , they saw that 
Indians were being admitted to high posts, 
but with what seemed to them a grudging 
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reluctance , they saw that the early Legis- 
lative Councils were mere talking bodies to 
which scant attention was paid , they saw 
that the Morley-Minto leforms, which gave 
piomise of wider powei, weie so fenced m 
by safeguards and i tiles that the concessions 
amounted to almost nothing And they were 
disappointed because they— or the best among 
them— honestly believed that they understood 
their own people better than the rulers, and 
that they were qualified by their inside know- 
ledge to give substantial help And then 
they became suspicious Quite early the more 
impatient had given way to violent language, 
which only led to deplorable results Mr 
Tilak gatheied his following by reasoned, if 
overstated, eloquence, mingled with invective, 
Mrs Besant hers hy moie nebulous dieams of 
a golden age restoied which appealed to the 
imagination of hei heareis, and each time 
that the clamour rose to a height, reforms 
were initiated and fresh concessions made 
At every fresh stage the Cabinet protested 
that they were pui suing the path of duty, 
undisturbed and uninfluenced by any popular 
or sectional outcry , but did any one in India 
believe them ^ Were the Boers convinced 
when, after the affair of Majuba Hill, Mr 
Gladstone put an end to the war on the plea 
of a magnanimous principle ^ The Moderate 
party in India hesitated and were condem- 
ned as Laodiceans , the extremists turned 
upon them and said, in effect “What have 
you done with your Moderatiqn ’ We have 
fought and we have forced the Government 
to make concessions It is true that these 
concessions have been made impotent by rules, 
but that IS because we ceased to fight This 
time we shall look to it that the measure of 
Home Rule, however inadequate, shall at least 
be real ” That is why, if we want a contented 
India, we must show that we leally mean 
business, and that is why, not only the Act 
itself— which does not profess to be anything 
more than a skeleton— but the Rules framed 
under it, and even more the manner of working 
them, becomes of such supreme importance We 
have proclaimed that those who have desired 
the power must shoulder the responsibility 
India wants nothing better and it is for us to 
show that we really mean it, even though we 
may be taking risks ” 

The following extract shows that the 
writer possesses political sagacity of no 
mean order 

“The Governor will have been trained m 
official ways , the Executive Council will present 
their case in the orthodox manner born of 
experience, and such a situation will need most 
careful handling lest Ministers be too often on 
the losing side, and the impression be left of a 
desire to strangle the Reforms That is but one 
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ot the many \vh\s m which the OoYCinoi will 
be called upon to walk delicately ” 

The at tide condudes 

“India turns longing eyes on the goal of her 
aspirations She has been swept into the voitex 
of foreign ideas, and cairied away on the stream 
of a civilisation not her own Upon hei 
dazzled eyes has suddenl}" burst the splendid 
vision of the watchwords which the French 
Revolution has bequeathed to democracy With 
the over -eagerness of the convert she is impatient 
of what she conceives to be moie hesitation 
and delay, and still more suspicions of promises 
which she thinks have been broken in the past 
Liberty and Powei— these are her aspirations, 
not to be attained without sacrifice vSlie looks 
upon the Colonies, foigetting that there are the 
men v/lio ha\e lived in the atmospheie ol the 
West She IS fascinated by the rise of lapan, 
but hardly recognises that hei i enunciation ol 
the East is the measure other success All that 
the English have done in India has piovecl 
Matthew Arnold’s famous lines to be no longer 
true India does not now plunge m thought, 
oblivious of what IS going onaiound hei she 
IS eager for action but she must make hei 
choice When the tune comes for her to manage 
her own affairs she must lealise that there is no 
room for Oriental ideas and Oriental methods 
among the advanced nations of the earth It 
she wishes to take her place in the British 
Empire, many of old institutions must recede, 
become modified, perhaps disappeai for ever 
In fact, she must ^om the legions who thunder 
past or be left far in the lear But if the old 
associations and the old sentiments are too 
strong for her, if she is content to slough off the 
skin of European ideas and to appear again in 
her ancient colours, then she will sink into an 
insignificance which is unworthy ol her Thus 
she must make her sacrifice— a sacrifice greater 
than we understand, and foi an object which 
pel haps both she and we overrate Will she be 
equal to it, and will she be happier for it ^ Pei- 
liaps so, but, again, perhaps not ” 

Tins IS well-written, but may not be as 
tiue as it sounds Those who have tried to 
penetiate below the surface of Japanese 
life, will not be disposed to agree that 
wslie has completely renounced the East 
She has undoubtedly cast off some iniuri- 
ous customs, and fortunately she has at 
piesent no caste m the Indian sense, and 
her people aie almost entirely homogene- 
ous But otherwise she leads her own 
life, which has not been materially 
influenced by the West Hei ideas and 
conceptions and art and ideals and lehgious 
and social views are coloured by her own 
history and tradition It is only m the 


matciial and wailikc sciences and uiclus- 
tiial organisation and manufactures that 
she has completely followed in the wake 
of the West These, it will be seen, are 
things which can easily be imitated, if 
there is oppoitumty and determination, 
but for this it IS not necessary, nor indeed 
desirabl-^^, to slough off the skm of our 
oiiental civilization, which is decidedly 
superior to the Western m many ways 
The true policy of a lesurgent India should 
be to imitate the West wheie necessary, 
but in all essentials to keep to the ancient 
ways If the East is woith anything, 
theie IS undoubtedly room for oiienta' 
ideas among the materially advanced 
nations of the eaith Theie aie many 
elements of coiiuption m our social system 
and our outlook on life is pessimistic and 
depiessmg IVe must change all this and 
leain science which is international, acquire 
powei through wealth, and know how to 
defend ourselves against Western aggies- 
sion, but there are also elements of moi al 
giandeui and nobility in oiii pacific ideals 
which it IS up to the W''est to accept on 
pain of anothei greater war and ultimate 
dissolution The advanced nations of the 
earth are, after all, not so advanced as 
they look, and this the Great War has 
amply demonstiated And the time, the 
West must leain, has gone by for good 
when the East would have submissively 
accepted the West in all things at its own 
valuation 


Christendom and Islam. 

Blackwood’s Magazine (ot January, 1880, 
contained an ai tide ( reproduced in the 
Living Age ) on “Christendom and Islam” 
written by a Turkish Effendi and com- 
municated to it by an Inghshman In 
doing so the lattei wrote as follows in 
justification of what he had done — 

However niiicli we may difier from those 
whom we wish to beneht, it would be folly 
to shut our ears to their opinions in regaid 
to omselves or our lehgion, simply because 
they are distasteful to us We can best achieve 
our end by candidly listening to what they 
may have to say And this must be my 
apology, as well as that of the maganne m 
which it appears, for the publication of a letter 
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so hostile 111 tone to oui cheiished covictions 
and beliefs At the same time, I cannot disguise 
fiom myself that while many of its statements 
aie piejLtdiced and highly coloied, others aie 
not altogether devoid of some foundation in 
truth It ne\er can do us any harm to see oui- 
selves sometimes as otheis see us The tendency 
ol mankind, and perhaps especially of English- 
men, IS so vei \ much that of the ostrich, which 
is satished to keep its head in the sand and 
see nothing that is distuibing to its sell-com- 
placencv, that a little lough handling occa- 
sionalF does no haim 

The Tuikish Ettendi chose to icmam 
mcogrixto, but gave the following among 
otliei autobiographical details — 

In India 1 leniamcd two years, lesuining 
during this peiiod an oiiental garb, and living 
principally among my co-religionists 1 was 
chiefly occupied, however, m studying the 
lehgious movement among the Hindus known 
as the Biaiiio Somai 

I have alieady said that in caily lilc I 
became tlioioughly dissatished with the lehgioii 
in which I was born and bi ought up, and, 
deteimined to discaid all eaily prejudices, I 
resolved to travel ovei the world, visiting the 
various centres of religious thought, with the 
view ol making a comparative study of the 
value of its icligions, and of aniving at some 
conclusion as to the one I ought myself to 
adopt 

Now foi hib opinion of Chustians, and 
of Chiistendom, which he styles Anti- 
Chiistendom 

Christians have developed then social and 
political morality out ol the v ery blackness of 
the shadow tin own by “fhe Light of the 
World ” Hence it is that wheiever modern 
Chnstendom—which I will, for the sake of 
distinguishing it fiom the Chiistendom proposed 
by Christ, style Anti-Christendom— comes into 
contact with the races who live under the dim 
religious light ox their respective revelations, 
the feeble rays of the latter become extinguished 
by the gross darkness of this Anti-Chiistendom, 
and they he crushed and mangled under the 
iron heel ol its organized and sanctihed selhsh- 
ness The ical God of \nti-Chiisteiidom is 
Mammon in Catholic \nti Chiistenduiii tem 
pered by a lust of spiritual and temporal 
powei in Greek Anti-Chnstendom, tempered 
by a lust of race aggiandisemeiit , but m Protes- 
tant Anti-Christeiidom, reigning supreme The 
cultivation of the selhsh instinct has unnaturally 
developed the puiely intellectual faculties at the 
expense of the moral , has stimulated competi- 
tion , and has produced a combination of 
mechanical inventions, political institutions, and 
an individual force of character, against which 
so-called “heathen’ nations, whose cupidities 


and covetous propensities he comparatively 
dormant, are utterly unable to prevail 

This overpowering love of ‘The root of all 
evil,” with the mechanical inventions in the 
shape ot railroads, telegraphs, ironclads, and 
othei appliances which it has discovered for 
the accumulation of wealth, and for the destruc- 
tion ot tho^^c who impede its accumulation, 
constitutes what is called “Western civiliza- 
tion ” 

Countiics in which theie are no gigantic 
swindling coiporations, no financial crises by 
which millions aie luined, or Gatling guns by 
which they may be slain, are said to be m a 
state ol baibaiism When the civilization ol 
\iiti-Chi IS tendoni comes into contact with bar 
bansm of this soit, instead of lifting it out ol its 
iiioial euoi, which would be the case if it weie 
tiuc Chiistendom, it almost mvaiiably sluveis 
it to pieces The consequence of the arrival of the 
so-called Chi istian in a heathen country is, not 
to bring immortal life, but physical and moral 
death Eithei the native laces die out befoie 
him— as 111 the case of the Red Indian of America 
and the Austiahan and New Zealander— or they 
save themselves fiom physical decay by woi- 
shipping, with all the ardor of perverts to a new 
lehgion, at the shrine of Mammon— as in the 
case of Japan— and fortify themselves against 
dissolution by such a rapid development of the 
mental faculties and the avaricious instincts, 
as may enable them to cope successfully with 
the foimidable invading influence of Anti-Chris- 
tendom 

Referring to the modern European 
traveller, the 1 urkisli Effendi wiote 

The modem tiaveler is in nine cases out of 
ten a railroad speculator, oi a mining engineer, 
01 a financial promoter, or a concession hunter 
or perchance a wmuld-be member of parliament 
like yourself, coming to see how pecuniary or 
political capital can be made out of us, and how 
he can best exploitu the resouices of the country 
to his own profit This he calls “reforming” 
it His idea is, not how to make the people 
morally better, but how best to develop their 
piedatoiy instincts, and teach them to prey 
upon each other’s pockets For he knows that 
by encoui aging a iivalry m the pursuits of 
wealth among a people comparatively unskilled 
ill the ait of mone} -grubbing, Ins superior talent 
and experience in that occupation will enable 
him to turn then efforts to his own advantage 

He disguises iroui himself the immoiahty of 
the proceeding by the reflection that the intro- 
duction of foreign capital will add to the wealth 
of the country, and increase the material well- 
being and happiness of the people But apart 
from the fallacy that wealth and happiness 
are sjnonymous terms, leform of this kind lests 
on the assumption that natural tempera- 
ment and lehgious tendencies of race will 
lend themsehes" to a keen commeicial rivalry 
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of this description , and if it does not, they, 
like the \ttstiahan and the Red Indian, 
must di&appeai before it Alteady the process 
has begun in Em ope The Aloslem is rapidly 
being reformed out of e\istence altogether 
Bet\Wn the upper and the nether millstone of 
Russian greed for tenitory and of British greed 
for iiioney, and behind the mask of a prostituted 
Christianity, the Moslem in Em ope has been 
ground to powder, hundieds of thousands of 
innocent men, women, and cliildien have either 
perished by violence or starvation, or, are 
driven from tlieir homes, are now struggling 
to keep body and soul together as best they 
can mmiseiyand desolation, crushed beneath 
the wheels of the Juggernaut of ‘'Progress’ — 
their only crime, like that of the poor crossing 
sweeper, I think, m one of your own novels 
that they did not “move on” This is called in 
modern parlance “the civilizing influence of 
Christianity ” At this moment the Russians 
aie pushing loads through their newly-acquired 
territory toward Kais I am informed by an 
intelligent Aioslem gentleman who has ]ust 
ai rived from that district, that the effect of 
then “civilizing” influence upon the inhabitants 
of the villages through which these roads pass, 
IS to convert the women into prostitutes and 
the men into drunkards No wonder the Mo- 
hammedan population IS flocking in thousands 
across the frontier into Turkish territory, aban- 
doning their homes and landed possessions m 
order to escape the contamination of Anti- 
Clinstendoni 

In these days of steam and electricity, not 
only has the traveler no eye for the moral vir- 
tues of a people, but his ccsthetic faculties have 
become blunted , he regards them only as 
money-making machines, and he esteems them 
just in the degree m which they Q\cd m the art 
of wealth-accumulation 

In the opinion of the Turkish writer, 

The two dominant vices which characterize 
Anti-Christendom are cupidity and hypocrisy 
That which chiefly revolts the Turk in this 
disguised attack upon the morals of his 
people, no less than upon the very evistence 
of his empire, is, that it should be made 
under the pretext of morality, and behind 
the flimsy veil of humamtaiianism It is m 
the nature of the religious idea that just m 
proportion as it was originally penetrated 
with a divine truth, which has become perveited, 
does it engender hypocrisy This was so true 
ofjudaism, that when the founder of Chiistian- 
ity came, though Himself a Jew, He scorchmgiy 
denounced the class which most loudly professed 
the religion which they profaned But the 
Phaiiseeism which has made wai upon Turkey 
IS far more intense in degree than that which 
He attacked, for the religion \\hicli it profanes 
contains the most divine truth which the world 
ever receded Mahomet divided the nether 


world into seven hells, and in the lowest lie 
placed the hypocrites of all religions I have 
now carefully examined into all religions, but as 
none of them demanded so high a standard from 
its followeis as Christianit}^, theie has not been 
any development of bypoensy out of them at all 
coiiespondmg to that which is peculiar to Anti- 
Christianity ^ For that reason I am constrained 
to think that its contributions to the region 
assigned to hypocrites by the prophet will be 
out of all pioportion to the hypocrites of other 
religions 


How to Hoodwink Death. 

The following pragraphs fiom the 
Japnn Advertiser describe a curious method 
of hoodwinking death — 

Burying ‘themselves’ to escape death and 
then being boin again by the simple piocess of 
changing their names, Baron and Baioness Ban 
held lull funeral services for themselves at the 
Gyokuiinsai Temple 111 Nagoya recently, elect- 
ing a fully-engi aved tombstone over their nails, 
teeth, and hair The Baron, who is chief of the 
Impeiial Poetiy Bureau, now calls himself Mr 
Kogakureno Otou 

When Baton Ban was ‘first’ born, he was far 
flora healthy, and forty years was piedicted as 
the extreme limit of his life However, he recent- 
ly celebiated Ins sixty-sixth buthda}^, which 
bi ought to Ins mind that Ins father had died at 
that age and that he could probably best avoid 
his fate of an eaily death by bowing to that 
fate and officially ‘burying’ as much ol himself 
as possible without inteifeimg with any of the 
vital processes 


The Late Emperor of Japan and 
Prince Ito. 

The Japan Advertiser says that though 
His Majesty the late Emperor of Japan 
was awe-mspirmg to most of his subjects, 
it is related that he was a most kindly 
friend to those who had the piivilege of 
knowing him intimately Here is an 
account of his intei views with Piince Ito 

None was as much trusted and relied on by 
Meiji Tenno as Prince Ito Of course there weie 
others who were also admitted to the Imperial 
confidence, but though the Empeior himself 
might wish them to be quite at ease, they were 
so overcome by the dignity of his presence and 
his sacred personality, that, when they entered 
his presence, they were far too agitated to 
speak their mind clearly oi to comprehend in 
Its entirety all that His Majesty said But 
Prince Ito was not m the least nervous , he 
would listen most calmly and deliberately to 
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the Emperor’s words, and then give his own 
opinion without the least leseive His sincerity 
and presence of mind weie on quite a different 
level from the behaviour of all the other mini- 
steis and elder statesmen 

Prince Ito was very fond of smoking, and 
would much embariass the Palace Giiaids who 
weie stationed at the gates by walking right up 
to the waiting loom, next to the Imperial 
reception-ioom, with Ins hat on and a cigar in 
his mouth They would ^ Won’t Youi 

Excellency please take off your hat at least” 
‘Oh, that’s all right,’ the Prince would reply, 
and go light up to the waiting room as he w'as 
All the other ministers and elder statesmen 
would tincovei their heads and thiow away 
their cigais and stand in a posture of reverence 
waiting for someone to show them in, but 
Prince Ito on the contrary used to go right into 
the waiting loom and then take off his hat and 
announce himself by saying, ‘Ito has come,’ and, 
still with Ins cigar in his mouth, open the door 
and entei the presence of the Emperor His 
Maiesty never found any fault with him for this, 
and the Prince w'ould leave the table and chat 
quite freely to the Empeioi, interspersing his 
talk with Ins usual humor, and His Majesty 
would listen and lespond in the same way, in- 
terposing no formed barrier at all to their free 
interchange of sentiments This could never 
have happened unless both Sovereign and sub- 
ject had been entirely in sympathy with each 
other, and there had been the deepest affection 
between them 


Hinduism and Islam in the Philippines. 

Luis Rivera, Associate Piofessoi of 
Sociology, writes in the Philippine Review 
that the F lipino “civilization is a hybrid 
product History tells us that Islamism 
has succeeded Brahmmism in this country, 
and the Arab had supplanted the Hindu , 
then Mohammedanism had made its way 
triumphantly until the Spaniards arrived 
cat lying a civilization of then own, which 
in itself was an amalgamation ot three 
different traditionS““the Hebrew, the Greek 
and the Roman ’’ 


Asiatics in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

According to an aiticle in the Venturer 
by Warren Postbiidge, ‘Sue wed in one 
aspect, the Assembly [of the League of 
Nations at Geneva] was composed of 
States Viewed in another, it was composed 
of men ’’ 


The peisonal factor counted for much, and 
some word on a few individual figures is called 
for Lord Robert Cecil, Air Baines, Dr Nansen 
and AI Alotta I have mentioned Each of them 
established at the \sserably of the League a 
leputation highei than he has ever enjoyed in 
the political lite of his own country With them 
111 the same school of liberal thought and con- 
structive earnestness, stand Air Newton Rowell, 
of Canada, Al Brantiug, of Sweden— who was 
noc sufficiently at home with English or French 
to pull his full weight in the Assembly— -and on 
committee, M Benes, the Foreign Minister of 
Czecho-Slovakia The conservative view was 
voiced pi 1111 aiily by the French, whose weighty 
delegation (M Leon Bourgeois, M Rene Vmani 
and M Gabiiel llano taux) none the less grew 
visibly into the spiiit of the Assembly as the 
weeks advanced Witb them stood Poland, 
represented by the picturesque figuie of M 
Paderewski, and generally thieeor four of the 
South American States 

The writer devotes a few sentences to 
two other gioups of delegates First come 
the Latin Ameiicans, some of whose States 
do not contain more inhabitants than the 
biggei Bengal districts 

1 he numerical strength of the Latin Ameri- 
cans was a revelation to persons who had 
never seriously studied the list of members ot 
the League, and their voting powei may in the 
future create problems that aie peihaps better 
not canvassed till they arise A block vote con- 
stituted by nations like Panama and Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua would give food for refec- 
tion But at the piesent Assembly the Latin 
Americans, though they included no individual 
figure of note, displayed (apart from the Argen- 
tine’s unsuccessful attempt at a sensation ) ad- 
mirable temper 

Last come the xAsiatics, numbering more 
than half the population of the globe 

There remain the Asiatics, China, India, 
Japan — the three between them accounting for 
halt the woild’s population— Siam and Persia 
They pro\ oked thoughts more of the future than 
of the piesent, for active as many of their re- 
presentatives, notably Viscount Ishii, the Jam 
Sahib of Nawaiiagar (Prince Ranjitsmhji), and 
Dr Wellrngton Koo, weie m the Assembly or 
on commissions, what was really visible behind 
them to the discerning eye was the shadow of 
the vast continent that is still arriving The 
Orient, said Prince Ranjitsinhji at Geneva, has 
much to contribute to the League Who can 
question it ^ But the East will get from the 
League m as full measure as she gives Her 
most active and far-ranging minds could set 
themselves no higher task than to woik out the 
right basis for that mutually beneficent lelation- 
ship 
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Japan's Esice Equality Proposal 

1 lie Japanese aie quite dissatisfied with 
Viscount Ishii foi not liiinging up the race 
equality pioposal at the meeting of the 
League of Nations Says the Abian 
Rc\ lew 

\ iseouiii Isliii b amiuiuiLcmcnt that we would 
not bring “up the pioposal now and would w ait 
foi “an oppoitune moment” lias indeed been a 
great disappointment to the Japanese public 

The chief reason which actuated the Viscount 
to postpone the submission of the question to 
some latei session is appaienth the appiehen- 
sion that it will pio\e to be another elfcetue 
weapon at the hands of the aiiti-fapinese agita- 
tois We leain horn the statement which he 
made m the course of an intei view gi anted to 
the Geneva conespondent of the New YoiL 
JC\cniui> Post that Japan would bung for- 
waidthe proposal when the pi e)udices against 
hei in California and the British dominions 
ceased to exist 

The ^nglo-sa\on aiiti-Iapanesc agitators 
\ilifj Japan and make all sorts of ludicious 
insinuations against hei And why Because 
it IS too much for them to see Japan— a coloured 
counti-N— demand and occupy a place of equali- 
ty w ith the white nations They are unwilling 
to concede that any non-white nation can have 
such achievements as would entitle it to the 
same rank as the white nations have For, if 
they admit the possibility of it, it will mean a 
complete deliypnotisatioii of the non-white laces 
and the consequent disappearance loi good of 
the fallacious doctiine of the superi )rity of the 
whites— a doctiine which has hitheito stood 
them in good stead in depriving the non-white 
peoples of then inalienable birth lights Viscount 
Ishii apparently expect that the prejudices of 
the whites against Japan will die awmy m 
couise of time It betrays his uttei ignoiancc 
of the tiue psychology of the white peoples 
Racial preiudices will never disappear unless the 
demand of the non-white peoples is consistently 
and ceaselessly repeated and supported by 
the moral force of tremendous magnitude 
The “opportune moment” will nevei come if we 
remain seated with folded hands 1 be whites 
have on more than one occasion made it suffi- 
ciently cleai that they will not budge an inch 
irom their position \Ye, the non-white peoples, 
also should convince the wdiites that we will 
never acknowledge the so-called superiority and 
go on agitating and rousing the public opinion 
of the w^orld till this iniquitous colotii bai is 
abolished once and for all 

Indeed the Viscount has done a great dis- 
senice to the cause of the non-white peoples by 
not bunging forward the question again He 
should ha\e known that all the non- white popu- 
lation of the world are anxiously depending 
on us lui gcUuig this long olanding iii]usticc 


lemoved He as oui delegate, has ccrtainl} 
failed in his duty and done an incalculable liaini 
to the piestige of the Empiie In oidei that 
the whites ma> not labour uriclei any uiisimdei- 
standmg because oi the iailuie of oui delegate 
to bung up the question, w e deciaic— and when 
we say tins, we \oicc the sentiments of the 
Japanese nation— that japan consideis it hci 
heavenly mission to get this moiistious wrong 
towaids the majoriU of the people of the woild 
righted, and that to achie\e the obiect she is 
piepaied to tuideigo an\ amount ol sulleiiiig 
and ^saeiifiee 

Alarquis Shigenobu Okuma wiitcs in 
the same Rex icw 

\ Geneva message lepoits that \ iseouiiL ishii, 
japan’s delegate, has deelaied that japan would 
not intioduce any laee equalit} pioposition in 
any concrete foi in now, but would await a 
favourable oppoituiiit\ What is meant bv the 
so ealled favouiable oppoitunity ean not be 
known iiom the too iSiiei despaleli, but 1 ean 
not help regietting that japan has iailed to 
mtioduccthe pioposition at the \ssembly 

It is needless to say that this question is a 
momentous issue lor the sake of humanitv at 
laige and the peaee ol the woild japan, 
whose chief concern is the wellaic of huinanit}, 
considers it hex mission to put foith hei best 
endeavouis for a happy solution ol the c|ue&Lion 

III \ lew, howe\er, ol the cmient situation 
in the woild, it can not be expected that japan 
w ill succeed 111 realising hei obiLct b} nitrodu- 
cingtlie pioposition only once oi twice 11 we, 
Japanese, aie to have laeial ecjualitv pievail 
in the woild, we should de\ote oin selves to this 
lofty cause with unswerving allegiance until 
success is attained 


Indian Nationalist Movement and Japan's 
Obligation to Gieat Biitain 

The following paiagiaphs contain the 
mterpietation of the Asian Rexicw , ov\ned 
and conducted by Japanese, of Japan’s 
obligation to Great Butam accoidiug to 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 

\ddtessmg the students ol the \llahabad 
Colleges, who aie stiong siippoiteis ol tlieiion- 
eo opeiation anovement Alls \nine Besant, 
President ol the Iheosopliieal isoeietv , v ho has 
consistently opposed the agitation iiom its 
very inception, is leportet’ m the Bcngdkt ol 
Bth Novembei last, to have said “If vou 
keep y out selves to this wa} , theie will betiouble, 
and you will have to lace the tremendous 
power of England, which is armed from head 
to foot and which will he supjioiiccl b\ Jdpdn 
(Italics ouis) ” 

It IS certainly suipiising that a responsible 
peibon ul Mis Be*anVs position, intelligence 
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and nndc iniein'^tional knowledge, should not 
be aware oi the fict that the Vnglo-lapaiicse 
Alliance nowhere says that |apan will come 
to the aid of Gieat Britain in case of a i evolu- 
tion in India According to this Alliance japan 
IS to assist England only when India is attach- 
ed by a third pa-< ty Irom outside It there be a 
rexolution in India Japan has no obligation 
togotheieand suppiess it \Yeha\e no other 
motive in wilting this than to remove the 
misnndei standing that might ha\e been creat- 
ed by ABs Besart’s statement 


Fathei Schueren on Indian Boys 

Some months ago, B'^athei T Yandei 
Schueren, s f , of St Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta, read a paper on the education 
of Indian boys of the better oi upper class 
families, at a meeting of the East India 
Association in London which has been 
published m the Jotinial of the Edst India 
Association In his opinion Indian boys 
arc good material 

One thing lor which 1 am piepaied to answer 
IS that the class ol Indian bo}s whom I have in 
mind will supply material of the very best 
stamp, and m no respect inferior to the material 
upon which the European educator works Pick 
out what IS best in the English Public School, 
combine with it what is most ehective in the 
Belgiamsystem, complete it with wdrat must be 
special to India, and you will pioduce something 
very good and very high, but none too high and 
none too good lor the betterclass Indian boy 
This may appear llatteiy on my pait It is 
not , it IS a statement made fiom conviction and 
tor which I assume full responsibility 

As he holds that the Indian mind deve- 
lops sooner than the European mind, the 
growth of the former should be vei^ care- 
fully controlled But let us hear in detail 
what he has to say 

The Indian mind de\elops soonei than the 
European mind I consider that the Indian boy 
at the age of ten, twelve, or fourteen is fully a 
yeai ahead of the English 01 Belgian boy with 
regard to mental de\elopment, cpuckness of 
perception and sell possession, and it would pio- 
liably he neaiei the mark to say that he is two 
yeais ahead Theic is, of coiiise, an obvious 
advantage in this, buttbeieis also a certain 
daiigei It will not do at tins stage to overload 
a young mmd wdiich seems capable of bearing so 
much and is generally eager to hear much, and 
to force, as it w^ere, to ripeness a mmd which is 
naturally iipemng so rapidly The end would 
be precocious maturity without full bloom, 
resulting in subsequent stunted giowth and 


lelatue skiilit\ It has been stated that n the 
age limit for the Ci\il bei \icc examination were 
lived at twenty, the English candidate would 
have little chance against the Indian candidate 
that with the age limit at tweiity-tw^o or 
tw^enty-three tneir chances become equal , while 
if the limit be laised fuitliei, the tables would be 
completely tin ned If this be tuie, the fault lies 
at the dooi ot the masters who liaie laded to 
control the growth ol the plant entiusted to 
then care \ good tw^enty five 5^eais ago I had 
in m3 class a Bengali boy who passed the 
Entrance or then ALitnculation Examination at 
the age of fourteen, and secured IdO out of a 
maximum of 100 marks in the thiee branches ol 
mathematics I saw’' this abnormal development 
rloiig one line at that age wuth no little alarm 
T did all r could to check it, but unfoi tunatelv, 
as the boy was a day-scholai, I could not eltec- 
tiveb" contiol his home-w ork, and wxaimngs 
to him and to hts parents went unheeded He 
passed out of my hands and continued Ins 
studies, graduating at eighteen At a gieat 
saciihce to themselves, and against my advice, 
the paients then sent him to England I knew 
he w^oulcl achie\e nothing further the sap had 
aliead3^ run out and staleness had set m He 
returned a disappointed man, but happily not a 
luuied man, and he has been doing and is still 
doing good work in a humbler sphere This is 
a striking instance, but by no means the onE'' 
one The Indian boy up to the age of seventeen 
or eighteen rec[Uires especially careful handling, 
and tor him I consider an outside examination 
at too early an age a danger from wdiich serious 
harm may lesnlt 

The distinctive characteristics of the 
English, the Belgian and the Indian boy 
are thus hit oft — 

The distinctive characteristic of the English 
bo3’s mind seems to be its directness, he goes 
straight for the object and tackles it as it stands 
before his mental vision lie has a great respect 
for concrete fact, and he expresses himself best 
in action , it is upon the field of action that he 
shines, that he is at Ins best These are fine 
qualities, qualities which, as we know, make for 
success in life, for deteimmed enterpiise, for great 
achievement The Belgian boy seems to have 
this qualit}^ of directness in a lesser degree, but 
Ins mmd seems to be more inquisitive, less easily 
satisfied, moie ciitical, more inclined to tiiin 
round the obiect presented to Ins mental vision 
to see wdiat lies aioiind it and lies at the back 
of it, and to exhaust the possibilities it may 
present for mental obserratioii and disquisition 
In a word, the mmd is more theoretical, its 
operations aie more purely intellectual, but it is 
less practical 

The Indian boy’s mind, while being, perhaps, 
in a minor, but still in a fair, degree similar to 
the Belgian boy’s mmd, is nearly the antithesis 
of the English boy’s mind He has a great 
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reverence foi absiiact trutli, and the field of 
conciete fact only appeals to him as a stepping- 
stone to the field of abstract tlionglit His 
mind IS highly imaginative and delights m 
subtleties He is quite at home m mental specu- 
lations which are nearly inaccessible to his 
Western schoolmates 

The writer’s idea of the best system of 
education for Indian boys can be gathered 
in its broad outlines from the following 
passages — 

The British system of education suits the 
English boy, the Belgian system the Belgian 
boy, and a system of education must be evolved 
in India to suit the Indian boy Take what is 
best and most effective in the Western systems, 
and in as much as they are adaptable adapt 
them to the East , but these can only be acces- 
sories , the essential and moie substantial paits 
of the Indian system must be Indian, and suited 
by then nature to the nature of the Indian mind 
To-day Indian boys are growing up, worship- 
ping this great Motheiland of theirs These 
children of the soil will live their lives in this 
great land of then birth, and the India of fifteen, 
twenty, thirty years hence will, in the mam, be 
what the Indian hoys of to-day will make it As 
time moves on, a constantly and steadily in- 
creasing measure of the prosperity and welfare 
of the Motherland must depend on the respon- 
sible share of her own children in working out 
her destinies 

Much of the directness and precision, the grit 
and courage, the resourcefulness, the self-control, 
the tolerance, the magnanimity, which have 
built up the great British world-empire has been 
developed on the school playground The value 
and importance of this playground education, 
so well understood in England, has become of 
late better realised outside England 

The Indian boy, more than the Belgian boy, 
and very much more than the English boy, 
requires all the education the school playground 
can impart to him By nature, he is inclmed to 
soar above the concrete and live in the higher 
regions of the abstract On the playground the 
abstract has no room , it is all concrete and 
solid fact and, as it were, a dead level I cannot 
conceive an Indian public school answering m 
any way to my ideal without the absolutely 
essential educational factor of organized play- 
ground training In England school games 
might nearly be left to themselves , in India they 
must be organized, and the organization must 
be thorough and systematic There must be a 
games master— a special master if need be, with 
real authority and influence over the boys, and 
realizing the importance of his educational 
duties 

Accoidmg to Father Schueien, the 
Indian boy 'Fas a wonderful facility for 
mathematics, both pure and applied,” and 


marked facility foi learning languages ” 
He gives two striking instances in the 
latter respect 

The late TIai math De joined St Xaviei’s m 
the Piepaiatoiy Entrance Class labouiing under 
the disadvantage of knowing nothing of Latin, 
which Ins class companions had already studied 
foi fotii 3 ears Before the end of the3eailie 
was the best boy of his class in Latin, and the 
following 3 ear, instead of submitting along with 
the other boys exercises in Latin translation, he 
asked as a favour, readily granted of course, to 
he allowed to submit oiiginal compositions m 
Latin in their stead I was quite prepared to 
receive the news a few years later that he had 
been awarded the Gold Medal for Latin verse 
composition at Ovfoid University Girendra 
Nath Basu, son of the Honourable Blnipendra 
Nath Basu, joined St Xaviei’s in the Entrance 
Class winch I was teaching at that time He 
had learnt no Latin so fai, but was keen on 
learning it, although it meant preparing in one 
yeai an examination m that language which the 
other bo3’’S had already prepaied for five years 
Before the end of the yeai he was c[uite on a 
level with the best in the class, and he had no 
difficulty in securing first division maiks in the 
examination 

Lastly, the reveiend gentleman bears 
testimony to the Indian boy’s love and 
reverence for his teacher 

The Indian bo3^ loves his mastei, respects 
and venerates him, has a peifectly childlike and 
complete confidence in him, and constantly seeks 
his company If he meets or sees his master 
outside the classroom, he seems to feel instinc- 
tively drawn towards him, with a persistency 
which IS not always appreciated, unless the 
mastei himself have the true vocation The 
reserve of the classroom, due to the externals 
of a master’s authority, gives way to a natural 
“abandon” and a kind of filial familiarity m 
intercourse between the Indian pupil and his 
master outside the schoolroom It is something 
implanted by nature in the boy, but which does 
not die out with his boyhood It is a special 
trait in the Indian character, love and reverence 
for the guru, or teacher, respect for authority, 
loyalty to and veneration for the Raja, or ruler 

The Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
in India. 

The same Journal contains a very inter- 
esting and informing paper on the above 
subject by Dr J Ph Vogel, Ph . d , m 
which he gives two among other reasons 
why our ancient monuments should be 
pieserved 

The ancient monuments, which he scattered 
in such numbers over the wide lands of India, 
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liavcj vvatli onl} a lew exceptions, tins featuu 
in common, tliat they one and all beai a 
religions character , and, it w^e consider how 
in India religious conscioasness still peivades 
every thought and action, we cannot but 
understand how great must be the appreciation 
wdiicli the Government’s care of the old temples 
and topes, mosques and mausoleums, wins 
amongst the mass of the population, when every 
religious community sees its own sanctuaries 
protected and pieserved with an impartial care 

The care of the monuments in India un- 
doubtedly has a high political value, and on 
this account it has sui prised me sometimes to 
find this igiioied b\ ofhcials w ho, ilihongh they 
might not peisonally take am uiteiest in old 
buildings, should at least have peiceived that 
merely from a practical point ol view it ought 
to be promoted To such people it may at any 
rate be pointed out that it is the ancient monu- 
ments which draw numeious touiists to Indin 
every cold season, thus constituting a valuable 
source of income— an aigument winch cannot fail 
to make an irapiession upon those who conveit 
all values into pounds, shillings and pence 

Foi whatevei leasons undeitaken, the 
preservation of ancient monuments is one 
of the best things the British luleis of 
India have done 

Dr Vogel says 

It is a lemarkable fact that in India, where 
such great lespect IS felt for every thing ancient, 
the scientific study of the old monuments was 
first begun by Euiopean scholars 

There are, however, isolated cases of the res- 
toration of important buildings, amongst 
others of the celebiated Outb Minai near Delhi 
m 1829— that is, during the “rule” of the Gieat- 
Mogul Akbar II (1806-1827) An account ot 
this not very judicious restoration is found m 
a rare and little-known publication, the Journal 
of the irchfcologicnl Society ol Delhi It should 
also be mentioned that as early as the fouiteenth 
century the enlightened Sultan Fiioz Shah 
Tughlaq (1351—1388) set himself the task ol 
restoring the great buildings of liis predecessors 
— remarkable and probably unique example of 
monument preservation in the pre-British 
period ’ 

Dr Vogel has described the vandalism 
of Hindus, Mussalmans and Britishers 
alike, and has paid a well-deseived compli- 
ment to Lord Curzon for fiimly establish- 
ing the Archaeological Service The follow- 
ing extracts from an address of his lord- 
ship may be quoted again and again — 

“In the course of my recent tour, during 
which I visited some of the most famous sites 

51-16 


and beauiihil oi histoiic bniklmgs in India, I 
moie than once rei^iarked, in reply to Municipal 
addresses, that I legaided the conservation of 
ancient monuments as one of the primary obli- 
gations ot Goveiniiient We ha\e a duty to our 
foreiunneis as vrell as to our contemporaries 
and to our descendants—na} , oui duty to the 
two latter classes m itself demands tiie recogni- 
tion of an obligation to the former, since we 
are the custodians for oui own age oi that 
whicii has been bequeathed to us by an eailicr, 
and since posterity will rightly lilame us it, 
ownng to OUI neglect, the\ lail to leap the same 
advantages that we ha^ e been privileged to 
en] 0 \ Moreo\ci, how- can w^e expect at the 
hands ol fuitiniv anj considei atioii for the 
piodnctions of our own time— li, indeed, any aie 
woith^ of such— unless w^e have oui selves shown 
a like respect to the handuvoik of out predeces- 
sors ’ This obligation, w^hich I assert and 
accept on behalf of Government, is one of an 
even more binding chaiactei m India than in 
many Euiopean countiies ” 

And a little furthei 

“If there be anyone who says to me that 
theie IS no duty devolving upon a Christian 
Goveinment to preserve the monunients of a 
pagan art, or the saiictuaiies of an alien faith, I 
cannot pause to argue with such a man Ait, 
and beaut}, and the leveiencc that is owing to 
all that lias eioked human genius, or has 
inspired human faith, aie independent of creeds, 
and, in so far as they touch the sphere of reli- 
gion, aie embiaced by the common religion of 
mankind. 

“To us the lelics of Hindu and Maliommedan, 
of Buddhist, Brahmin, and Jam are, from the 
antiquaiian, the histoiical, and the artistic 
point of view, equally inteiesting and equally 
sacred One does not excite a moie vivid and 
the other a weaker emotion Each fills a chapter 
in Indian history Each is a pait of the heri- 
tage which Pi evidence has committed to the 
custody of the ruling power ” 


Is China A Fation ^ 

fohn Dewey writing in the New 
Republic of New Yoik from Peking, China, 
asks the above question and answers it 
thus — 

China certainly is not a nation as we know 
nations in Europe It is spiawling, not com- 
pact It IS as diversified as Europe, if not more 
so, instead of being homogeneous like Switzer- 
land or France Every one has heard of students 
from the north and south who talk to one an- 
othei in English so as to be understood But 
there are populous parts of China where a native 
has to go only a few miles to fail to understand 
the language of his compatriots 
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Is Chma a nation ’ no, not as \\t tsUiiiaic 
nations But is China betonmig o. nation, and 
how long will it take ^ Ihese are the open ques 
tions Any one who could answer them dehnite- 
ly could read the future of the Far East like a 
book But no one can answer them definitely 
In this suspense and uncertainty lies the mo- 
mentous interest of the situation When did 
nations begin to be, anyway ^ How long has 
France been a compact and homogeneous 
nation ^ Italy, Geimany ^ What forces made 
them nations ’ \nd what is going to be the 
future of the national state outside oi China 
What is the future of mtei nationalism ^ Oui 
whole concept of a nation is of such recent ori- 
gin that it IS not surprising that it does not 
fit in any exact way into Chinese conditions 
And possibly the days m which polit.cal nation- 
ality is most fully established aie also the days 
of its beginning to decline The last suggestion 
may be wild But it suggests that the w orld 
as well as China is in flux, and that ansueis 
to the questions whether and when China is to 
be a nation, and what kind of a nation it is to 
be, cannot be found till we know also what is 
going to happen m Russia, and Eui ope gener- 
ally 


Japanese Education— Old Style 

Basil Mathews gives in Outward Bound 
many interesting (ietails legarding the life 
of Inazo Nitobe, under-secretary-general 
of the League of Nations and Director of 
its International Bureaux His early edu- 
cation was of the ancient Japanese type 

That stern, winsome, curiously fascinating 
training of the Samurai—the high knightly code 
of Bushido— began with the boy Inazo Nitobe 
at the very earliest moment possible 

No greater school of chivalry has ever been 
known than that of Bushido In it the boy 
Nitobe was trained He was taught to fling a 
little spear, to fence with a child sword, to 
grapple in the skilled wrestling of ju-jitzii, and to 
fence He rode his horse, shot with his bow 
and arrow, and learned what he could of the 
art of war He learned also to write beautifully 
the Japanese letters, to repeat the words of the 
Wisdom of Confucius and Mencius 

He learned not to let pam or pleasure show 
their traces on his face He was taught the two 
sides of courage— to dare with valour and to 
bear with fortitude Buddhist teaching had 
given the Samurai a disdain of life— a com- 
posure m face of penl— that was grafted on to 
the old military hardness The Shinto teachers 
toned down the soldierly arrogance by a high 
doctiine of loyalty to the sovereign and "of 
reverence for the father And to all this 
Confucius added the aristocratic, conservative 


wisdom of the aiisicie, icmolc wan loi -states- 
man 

But little Indio Nitobe was trained to think 
too of ‘^the tenderness of the warrior’^ (Bushi 
no nasake)— the mercy that “becomes the 
sceptred monarch better than his crown ” And 
he was trained in all that dainty sciupulous, 
sensitive, etiquette of politeness— of tiue courtes}^ 
—which the West often, to its great, loss, 
scorns, but winch to the Samurai was not 
meiely a code of action but a moral and spiii- 
tual tiainnig He went through what he himself 
finely calls “the spiritual discipline oi which 
etiquette and ceremony are mere outwaid 
garments ” 


An Interview with Rabindranath Tagore 

L T Nicholls has published in the New 
York Evening Post an account of an inter- 
view with Rabindianath Tagoie, from 
which we extract the following para- 
graphs 

“In all India there has been noplace to which 
1 could invite the whole world We must have 
some place where we can invite all people 

The place to which the world is to be bid- 
den, IS the university which is developing out 
of his old boys’ school, Shantmiketan, “Abode 
of Peace,” is to be the clearing house for the 
culture of the East and West, the first adequate 
attempt to give to everj^ othei country what 
India has had so long, and to bring into India 
the thing which she needs to-day, namely science 
in its many Western kinds For twenty years 
Tagore himself, with his private income, with 
his Nobel prize, and the proceeds of his many 
books has supported the school in Bolpur, a 
hundred miles away from Calcutta, in the 
province of Bengal But now the world has got 
to help, for it is the world which is to be invited 
Not only money is needed'but the understanding 
and cooperation which will make possible, as 
time goes on, a steady interchange of professors 
and students and a vitahzation oi intellectual 
intercourse and sympath^r between India and 
the rest of the world 

Tagore, told of this, and of the way Indian 
universities have so far been “imposed by an 
alien Government,” not representative therefoie, 
and lacking in all those things which Indians 
have most wanted to know 

“These universities have been the creation 
of an alien Government,” he said “Whatevei 
they thought fit for us, we have had Perhaps 
they did not wish but that is something 
I do not wish to discuss,” he ended not abrupt- 
ly as might have been expected, but with the 
smooth curve of voice which he might have 
given to the ending for a poem or a prayer 
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“ Those unnersities have beea artificial, not 
bearing fruit,” he went on ‘'Last year I found- 
ed the nucleus of an indigenous Indian univer- 
sity I want to have great scholars, to do their 
own research work and live their own studious 
lives, and to have their scholars come around 
them These scholars and their apostles will 
create the university Tins process of creation 
should be perpetual They must explore the 
realms of truth, and this studious life will be 
the creative force by when the unneisity will 
be built up ” 

'T have one great scholar,” he said, "who 
knows Hindu philosophy and our Scriptures, 
and one great Buddhist philosopher I myself 
will lecture on literature Some English friends 
of mine will come for European literature Hol- 
land and France are probably to send us men 
And for the music and art, which have been 
neglected before, some of the best Bengal art- 
ists have come and settled down to build up 
that part of the university, and the musicians 
are also getting then students around them 
So will the growth go on, so will the growth 
be a living one through the personal relations 
which are the most valuable part of a univer- 
sity life 

"What I have felt for years is that there is 
no place m India where foieigners can come and 
learn something of the philosophy and intel- 
lectual treasuie , our modern universities have 
merely pioclaimed our poverty of mind ” 

Again he spoke of the need of scientific educa- 
tion in India and of the deep thirst which he 
and others felt to have that need supplied to 
Indian youth, and again he spoke of the "alien 
Government” which had made this education 
impossible heretofore "And my univeisity will 
not have their sanction,” he said "But I do 
not mind,” and he emphasized the last word 
mildly, and calmly, and sweetly 

His hrst lecture, on November 10, in Brook- 
lyn, will take up the general subject of the meet- 
ing of the Bast and West, how the meeting so 
fai has been in a wrong spirit and in what way 
that spirit can be changed His other lectures 
will deal with the ideals of ancient India as 
manifested through ancient, classical literatuie , 
with the poets of religion , with "some village 
mystics of Bengal,” and the mystical religion 
they present through folksongs and popular 
music and sayings , and with ideals of education 
m general 

Also, he will read his own poems, and that 
will be, as always, a doubtful pleasure to him 
The translations are his own, but even so "they 
do not satisfy,” he says His poems in the 
original have rhyme and metre as well as 


rhythm, and are not free verse, as is so often sup- 
posed Free verse he does not wholly like, 
which IS odd, considering how much English 
free \ersc his ovin traiislation have inspired 
And in translation even the rhythm, the one 
thing which can De taken Over from one langu- 
age to another, cannot be taken exactly 

"Rhythm is the most important thing, of 
couise, ^ he said, "ana the rhythms of the two 
languages are too different A poem is not only 
thoughts and ideas , it is an organic thing, 
indivisible Translations do not satisfy ” 

It IS not only the politics of ihis own countiy 
which he does not wish to discuss, but the poli- 
tical aspect of any question, whatevei It irks 
him and wearies him to have a world so con- 
stituted as is this , at least, if it must be so 
constituted it must, but to have to dwell on it, 
to comment, to be involved — these are the in- 
tolerable things He shrugs, winces, almost pulls 
away from any definitely political or economic 
question Only then does his utter calmness 
suffer 

"Not having studied these things,” he begins, 
m real distress— "my own \ocation being so 
different — — ^nd also my^ language is not your 
language,” he ends, biightening "There is 
always some danger in being misunderstood 
My want of language or something or other 
” and there is simply nothing to be said 


^^The Most Impoitant Work 
The Japanese pamtei Kanzau excelled in 
painting "But for the purpose of distin- 
guishing himself in a different line, Kanzan 
learned to make earthenware, and came to 
be a masterhand at the art The Japan 
Magazine tells an anecdote about him 
which shows how proud he was of his 
occupation 

Kanzan, when he went to visit thepiince, 
used to go in the soiled clothes which he vv ore 
when at work Once the prince gave him a suit 
of black hdhutat Kanzan in this suit was 
kneading the clay unconcernedly to make 
earthenware, when a disciple noticed him, 
and said 

"That IS full dress, sir You ought to put it 
on only on special occasions 

"To me this is the most important work — to 
make earthenware,” answered Kanzan , "there 
will never be any more important occasion for 
me ” 
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The One Thing Needful 

Enlarged legislatmes have come into 
being Theie aie far more “law-makers” 
than ever before There is consequently 
an unending crop of resolutions, speeches, 
questions and answers, of which it is 
difficult to keep count Overwhelmed with 
this hubbub, let us not in our bewildei- 
ment foiget the one thing needful 

Is India legaining hei lost soul ^ In 
politics, is this soul finding free scope and 
expression ’ Is it urging us to develop, be- 
lieve m and recognise a self-confident man- 
hood, leading to the recognition of oui 
common humanity by free men abroad ^ 

In religion, are we busy with the dead 
bones of the past or with its living spirit ^ 
Have we discovered that God still speaks 
in our souls as he spoke m the souls of 
the prophets and saints of yore ^ Do we 
follow the letter of scripture and obey 
the voice of the multitude, oi do we listen 
to the voice of God in our souls and in 
the kindred souls of the sons and 
daughters of God who lived in days past ^ 
In social polity, do we follow sheephke 
even injurious customs, oi have we the 
moral courage to do the right thing in 
scorn of consequence ^ Is our democracy 
merely a blatant thing of the press and 
the platform, or does it inspire and regu- 
late our domestic and social relations 
Are we pure, faithful, loving, honest, 
dutiful, just, unselfish and fearless in our 
individual lives ^ 

Is our nation already or is it going to 
be a unified collection of good men and 
women and true who have found then 
soul and are ready to listen to its piompt- 
ings at all hazaids ^ 

The bureaucrat talks of “law and 
order,” “peace and order ” These aie 
ceitainl> requiied But without Life and 
Love, Liberty and Progress, they are of 
little value and may even be positively 
harmful Who moie peaceful and orderly 
than dead men ? Then bodies move not. 


stii not, but obey the physical law of 
inertia and the chemical laws of decay 
Ate we also to be inert, to move not, stir 
not, but rot in a peace like unto the 
peace of the giave ^ Life will move and be 
stirring The soul will sometimes break 
through the order of deathlike peace But, 
whilst we do not like and do not want 
tumult and disorder, we must have life 
and cannot part with our souls 

H G Wells on the Indian Situation. 

The Outline of Histoij , by H G Wells, 
(Cassell & Company, 1920 21s net), is an 
epoch-making work It has been received in 
both learned and journalistic ciicles with 
a chorus of piaise It is a monumental 
work of human industry, and the compre- 
hensive sweep of vision which includes 
within its range the millions of years from 
the first evolution of the earth to the 
great war just over, is something to be 
marvelled at Those who are acquainted 
with the novels and romances of Mr Wells 
know how sympathetic he is towards 
Indian aspirations and the Indian peoples 
His treatment of India and its religions 
and cultures is not a meie passing refer- 
ence, but thioughout the book he shows 
a true sense of perspective with reference 
to things Indian To-day we have no time 
to deal adequately with that portion ot 
his History which treats of Asiatic 
nations Below we append a few extracts 
relating to current events in India, which 
will show that Mi Wells knows Bengal’s 
national anthem, and considers the Jahan- 
wala Bagh massacre a crime of sufficiently 
tragic significance to deserve mention in 
his work We are further pleased to note 
that Lala Lajpat Rai’s England' b Debt to 
India and the Political Future of India, as 
well as the Aga Khan’s India in Transi- 
tion, are among the books recommended 
by him for study His summing up of the 
Indian situation may also be quoted 
“What IS wiong i& not so much that Biitam 
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luies India and Eg} pi, but that aiiyu\iUsed 
country should be luled by the legislature of 
another, and that theie should be no impartial 
court of appeal in the world yet to readjust this 
arrangement ” 

But to proceed to our extracts Fust, 
about the rise of Indian nationality 

“Throughout the nineteenth century, and 
particularly thioughout its latter half, there has 
been a great working up ot this nationalism in 
the world Men were brought to feel that they 
were as improper without a nationality as 
without then clothes in a crowded assembly 
Oriental peoples who had never heard of nation- 
ality before, took to it as they took to the 
cigarettes and bowlei hats of the West India, 
a galaxy of contrasted races, religions, and 
cultures, Dra vidian, Mongolian, and Aryan, 
became a “nation Ireland became a Cmdei- 
ella goddess, Cathleen ni Plottlihan, full of 
heart -1 ending and unforgivable wiongs, and 
young India transcended its realities m the 
woiship of Bande Mataram ’’ Chapter 39 ^7 

In the opinion of Mr Wells, the Em- 
peror of India IS only a golden symbol 

“In 1877 Lord Beaconsheld, caused Oueen 
Victoiia to be proclaimed Empress of India 
Upon these extraordiiiar\ terms India and 



Ml H G Wells 


Britain ait linked at the piesent time India 
IS still the empiie of the Great Mogul, but the 
Great Mogul has been leplaced by the “crowned 
republic” ot Great Britain India is an autocracy 
without an autocrat Its rule combines the disad- 
vantage of absolute monarchy with the imper- 
sonality and irresponsibility of democratic 
officialdom The Indian with a complaint to 
make has no visible monarch to go to , his 
Emperor is a golden symbol , he must ciiculate 
pamphlets in England or inspire a question m 
the British House of Commons The more 
occupied Parliament is with Bn tish affairs, the 
less attention India will receive and the more 
she will be at the mercy of her small group of 
higher officials 

As India IS moving with the rest of the 
world, bureaucratic control as a perma- 
nent device is impossible 

“This IS manifestly impossible as a permanent 
state of affairs Indian life, whatever its res- 
traints, IS moving forward with the rest of the 
world , India has an increasing service of 
newspapers, an incieasing number of educated 
people affected by western ideas, and an increa- 
sing sense of a common grievance against her 
government There had been little oi no corres- 
ponding advance in the education and quality 
ot the Butisli official in India during the century 
Confronted with a more educated India, 
the British military man, uneasily aware of his 
educational defects and constantly apprehensive 
of ridicule, has m the last few years displayed 
a disposition towards spasmodic violence that 
has had some very lamentable results For a 
time the great war altogether diverted what 
small amount of British public attention was 
previously given to India, and drew away the 
more intelligent military men from her service 
Duiing those years, and the feverish years of 
unsettlement that followed, things occurred in 
India, the massacie of an unarmed political 
gathering at Amritsar in hich nearly two 
thousand people were killed or wounded, flog- 
gings and humiliating outrages, that produced 
a profound moral shock, when at last the 
Hunter Commission of 1919 brought them be- 
fore the home public In liberal-minded English- 
men, who have been wont to regard their 
empire as an incipient league of free peoples, 
this revelation of the barbaric quality m 
its administrators produced a very under- 
standable dismay ” 

-Chapo 39, § 9 
The superiority of the West m science 
and mechanical equipment is only tem- 
porary 

“The quite temporary advantages that the 
onset of the mechanical i evolution m the West 
had given the European Great Powers over the 
rest of the old world were regarded by the 
people, blankly ignorant of the great Alongol 
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conquests oi the thirteenth and following 
centuries, as evidences ot a permament and 
assured leadership They had no sense of the 
tiansferability of science and its fruits They 
did not realise that Chinamen and Indians 
could carry on the work of research as ably as 
Frenchmen or Englishmen They believed that 
there was some innate intellectual drive in the 
West, and some innate indolence and conservat- 
ism in the East, that assured the Europeans a 
world predominance for ever ” 

Mr Wells is not blind to the leal 
meaning of the White Man’s Burden, nor 
IS he unawaie how the idea of carrying 
this ‘‘burden” arose 

‘The consequence of this infatuation was that 
the various European foreign offices set them- 
selves not meiely to scramble with the British 
for the savage and undeveloped regions of the 
world's surface, but also to carve up the 
populous and civilized countries Of Asia as 
though these peoples also were no more than 
raw material for European exploitation The 
mwaidly precarious but outwardly splendid 
impel lalism of the British ruling class in India 
With a hypocritical pietence of leluctant 
benevolent effort the European mind prepared 
itself to take up what Mr Rudyard Kipling 
called “the White Man's Burthen,"— that is to 
say, the loot and lordship of the earth The 
Powers set themselves to this enterprise m a 
mood of jostling rivalry They really believed 
that the vast populations of eastern Asia could 
be permanently subordinated to such a Europe " 

The essential facts of the situation have 
been well described by \\r Wells 

“Even to-day there are many people who 
fail to grasp the essential facts of this situation 
They do not realise that m Asia the average 
brain is not one whit mfeiior m quality to the 
average European brain , that history shows 
Asiatics to be as bold, as vigorous, as generous, 
as self-sacrificing, and as capable of strong 
collective action as Europeans, and there are 
and must continue to be a great many more 
Asiatics than Europeans in the world It has 
always been difficult to restrain the leakage of 
knowledge from one population to another, and 
now it becomes impossible Under modern 
conditions world-wide economic and educationa 
equalization is in the long run inevitable An 
intellectual and moral rally of the Asiatics is 
going on at the present time The slight 
leeway of a century or so, a few decades may 
recover At the present time, for example, for 
one Englishman who knows Chinese thoroughly, 
or has any intimate knowledge of Chinese 
life and thought, there are hundreds of China- 
men conversant with everything the English 
know The balance of knowledge in favour of 
India may be c\ea gieatei To Britain, India 


sends students , to India, Britain sends officials 
There is no organization whatever for the 
sending of European students, as students, to 
examine and inquire into Indian histor}, 
aichmolog}, and cuirent afiairs "-—Chap 
39 ^ 10 

Mr Wells on the Religions of 
the World 

Chaptei XXX on the Beginnings ol 
Christianity is one of the most interesting 
m Mr H G Wells’ Outline ol History 
In section 2 he says that 

He [Jesus] was too great for his disciples 
He was like some terrible moral huntsman 
digging mankind out of the snug buirows in 
which they had lived hitherto In the white 
blaze of this kingdom of his theie was to be no 
property, no privilege, no pride and precedence , 
no motive indeed and no reward but love Is 
it any wonder that to this day this Galileean is 
too much for oui small hearts 

Remembering that throughout Mr 
Wells w^rites with an eye to the future 
verdict of history on all the past achieve- 
ments of man, religious and otherwise, it 
will be instructive and useful to quote sec- 
tion 3 of the chapter in its entiiety, where 
he briefly compares the great woild-reli- 
gions and also 2 ^oints out the great lesson 
which according to him is taught by all 
history 

Yet be it noted that while there was much in 
the real teachings of Jesus that a rich man or a 
priest or a trader or an imperial official or any 
ordinary respectable citi/en could not accept 
without the most revolutionary changes in his 
way of living, yet there was nothing that the 
followei of the actual teaching of Gautama 
Sakya might not receive very readib^, nothing 
to pi event a primitive Buddhist from being also 
a Nazarene, and nothing to prevent a personal 
disciple of Jesus from accepting all the recoided 
teachings of Buddha 

The author then proceeds to consider 
the teachings of a Chinese sage which pie- 
vailed m China in the 4th century B C 

Again consider the tone of this extract from 
the writings of a Chinaman, Moti, who lived 
somewheie m the 4th century B C, when the 
doctrines of Confucius and Lao Tse prevailed in 
China, before the advent of Buddhism to that 
country, and note how “Nazarene” it is 

“The mutual attacks of state on state, the 
mutual usurpations of family on family , the 
want of kindness on the part of the sovereign 
and of loyalty on the part of the minister , the 
want of tenderness and filial duty between 
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lather and son— these, and such as these, aie the 
things injurious to the Enipiie All this has aiiseii 
from want ot mutual love It but that one 
virtue could be made universal, the piinces 
loving one another would have no battle-fields , 
the chiefs of families would attempt no iisuipa- 
tions , men would commit no robberies , rulers 
and ministers would be gracious and loy al , 
fathers and sons would be kind and filial , 
brothers would be harmonious and easily 
reconciled Men m general loving one another, 
the strong would not make prey on the weak , 
the many would not plunder the few , the rich 
would not insult the poor , the noble would not 
be insolent to the mean , and the deceitful would 
not impose upon the simple ” 

This IS extraordmaiily like the teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth cast into political terms 
The thoughts of Moti came close to the king- 
dom of Heaven 

Mr Wells then dwells on the essential 
identity of the world religions 

This essential identity is the most important 
historical aspect of these great world religions 
They were in their beginnings quite unlike the 
priest, altar and temple cults, those cults for 
the worship of definite finite gods that played 
so great and so successful a part in the earlier 
stages of man’s development between 15,000, 
B C and 600 B C These new world religions, 
from 600 B C onward, were essentially reli- 
gions of the heart and ot the umveisal sky 
They swept away all those vaiiotis and limited 
gods that had served the turn of human needs 
since the fiist communities were welded together 
by fear and hope And presently when we come 
to Islam we shall find that for a third time the 
same fundamental new doctrine of the need of a 
universal devotion of all men to one Will re- 
appears Islam indeed is marred, as Judaism is 
marred, by a streak of primitive exclusiveness , 
its founder was manifestly of a commoner clay 
than either Jesus or Gautama, and he had to 
tack on to his assertion of the supremacy of God 
an assertion that Muhammad was in especial 
his prophet, a queer little lapse into proprietor- 
ship, a touchingly baseless claim for the copy- 
right of an idea winch, as a matter of fact, he 
had picked up from the Jews and Christians 
about him Yet, warned by the experiences of 
Christianity, Muhammad was\ ery emphatic in 
insisting that he himself was merely a man 
And the broad idea of human brotherhood under 
God that he preached, and the spirit m which 
his followers have carried it among black and 
fallen races, puts his essential teaching little 
lower than that of its two greater but fai more 
abundantly corrupted and misrepresented rivals 

In the opinion of Mr Wells the rivalry 
between religions is in their dross, not in 
the pure metal 

We speak of these great religions of mankind 


which aiobc between the Peisian conquest of 
Bdb^lon and the break up of the Roman empire 
as rivals, but it is their defects, their accumula- 
tions and excrescences, then diffeiences of langu- 
age and phase, that cause the rivalry , and it is 
not to one ovei coming the other or to any new 
valiant replacing them that we must look, but 
to the white truth in each being burnt fiee from 
its dross, and becoming manifestly the same 
truth,— namely, that the heaits of men, and 
therewith all the lives and institutions of men, 
must be subdued to one common Will, ruling 
them all 

In his opinion there is no antagonism 
between science and leligion 

And although much has been wiittenfoolishl} 
about the antagonism of science and religion, 
there is indeed no such antagonism What all 
these woild religions declare by inspiration and 
insight, histoiy as it grows clearer and science 
as its range extends display, as a reasonable 
and demonstrable fact, that men form one 
universal brotherhood, that they spring from 
one common origin, that their individual lives, 
their nations and races, interbreed and blend 
and go on to merge again at last in one common 
human destiny upon this little planet amidst 
the stais And the psychologist can now stand 
beside the preachei and assuie us that theie is 
no safety m the soul, until a man m losing his 
life has found it, and has schooled and disciplined 
his interests and will beyond greeds, rivalries, 
instincts and narrow affections The history of 
our race and personal religious experience run 
so closely parallel as to seem to a modern 
obseiver almost the same thing , both tell of a 
being at first scattered and blind and utterly 
confused, feeling its way slowly to the serenity 
and salvation of an ordered and coherent 
purpose That, m the simplest, is the outline 
of history , whether one have a religious purpose 
or disavow a religious purpose altogether, the 
lines of the outline remain the same ” 

In the last chapter of the book, on the 
unification of the world into one commu- 
nity of knowledge and will, which Mi 
Wells prophesies to be the next stage m 
history, he sets down the broad funda- 
mentals of the coming world-state The 
first of these fundamentals, according to 
Ml Wells, IS a world-religion, of which 
the prominent features are thus described 

^Tt [the world-state] will be based upon a 
common world religion, very much simplified 
and universalized and better understood This 
will not be Christianity nor Islam nor Buddhism 
nor any such specialised form of religion, but 
religion itself puie atid undefiled , the Eightfold 
Way [Buddhism], the Kingdom of Heaven 
[Christianity], brotherhood [Islam], creative 
service [Positivism ^], and self-forgetfulness [the 
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Nislikama Kaiina tlie Gita, Catholic Renunci- 
ation, the Stoic Apathy Throughout the 
world men’s thoughts and motives will be 
turned by education, example, and the circle of 
ideas about them from the obsession of self to 
the cheerful service of human knowledge, human 
power and human unity ” 

Akbar and the British Rulers 
of India, 

Mr II G Wells writes — 

^^Yet though Akbar made no general educa- 
tional scheme for India, he set up a number of 
Moslem and Hindu schools He knew less and 
he did more for India in these matters than the 
British who succeeded him Some of the British 
Viceroys have aped his magnihceiice, his costly 
tents and awnings, his palatial buildings and 
his elephants of state, but none have gone far 
enough beyond the political outlook of this 
mediaeval Turkoman to attempt that popular 
education which is an absolute necessity to 
India before she can play her fitting part m the 
commonweal of mankind ’’ Chap 3T, §5 E 

Dr. Megh Nad Saha’s Researches. 

In some previous issues we had occasion 
to refer to the original scientific work done 

by Di Megh Nad 
Saha of the Calcutta 
University College 
of Science Re- 
cently Sir P C Ray 
wrote of him thus 
in the course of a 
private letter to a 
member of Dr 
Saha’s community 

I ventured to assure 
you that Dr Saha had 
already established his 
reputation as a physico- 
mathematician of a high 
order by his original 
Dr Megh Nad Saha, D Sc contributions in thePAz- 
losophtcal Magazine and in the Amencan Physi- 
cal Journal and I think I further observed that 
Dr Saha thoroughly realised the significance of 
Einstein’s relativity theory You will be gratified to 
learn that Dr Saba has been welcomed and highly 
appreciated in the scientific circles in London, Cam 
bridge and Oxford, etc , by such eminent men as Sir 
Joseph Thomson, Sir Ernest Rutherford, Professors 
Porter, Richardson and others An American Phy- 
sicist, Dr Crehorne, has recently written a book 
entitled ‘The Atom” in the preface and in the body of 
the text of which the author repeatedly acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Dr Saha, who has given an alto- 
gether novel conception of the structure of atoms based 
upon the four-dimensional analysis of Minkowski and 
the relativity theory of Einstein Dr Crehorne has 
also sent to Dr Saha a MS of another book on an 


allied subject for fa\our of a revision Professor Fow- 
ler will shortly communicate to the Royal Society a 
valuable and elaborate paper by Dr Saha on an 
astro-physical subject 

We give below some of the extracts from 
Dr Crehorne’s book referred to above 

Pieface, pages VI and VH — 

“1 he Einstein theory admittedly assigns no cause 
lor the force and does not connect it with the atoms 
of the electrons wnthin these atoms The theory deve- 
loped within these pages does connect the gra\ na- 
tional force directly w^th the motion of the electrons 
within the atoms To obtain these results it is pointed 
out that the theory of relativity is required, for this 
theory is in\olved in the recent modification of the 
electromagnetic theory due to Megh Nad Saha, who 
makes use of the four-dimensional space of Minkow- 
ski and the relativity theoiy'' 

T'/’W, page III — 

‘‘Electromagnetic theory has passed through se\e- 
ral important stages of development since the early 
days when Maxwell published his celebrated treatise 
And the process of this development is not at an end 
by any means as yet It should not end until results 
obtained from the theory are in complete harmony 
with all the facts of observation A recent valuable 
contribution has been made to this theory by Megh Nad 
Saha, who makes use of the modern four-dimensional 
analysis of Minkowski This mvestigatoi arrives at 
equations having greater generality than those of 
Lorent/, which seem likely to have an important bear- 
ing upon the problem before us We shall outline 
the results obtained by the author by the use of the 
I orentz form of equations only, omitting any reference 
to the Thomson equations 1 he possible modifications 
that will be permitted by the use of the Saha equa- 
tions have not yet been investigated” 

Pages 122-23 — 

“It was there pointed out that all of the in\erse 
square of the distance terms in this so-called gravita- 
tional equation arise either from the differentiation 
of the scalar or vector potential, P or I , with respect 
to the time in distinction to the space co-ordinates 

“This matter seems to be very significant now in the 
light of the recent papers by Saha above referred to 
For he has shewm that in the so called Doppler factor 
( 197 ) above, the dt should be replaced by a geneialis- 
ed value depending actually upon the four co-ordinates 
in the generalised Minkowski space, which includes 
X, Y, Z, as well as t This change will of necessity 
make a difference in the value of Doppler factor 

Appreciation of the ‘History of 
Hindu Chemistry’. 

Sir P C Ray’s “History of Hindu 
Chemistry’’ the first volume of which 
appeared in 1902, has since been regarded 
by scientists as the standaid and authori- 
tative work on the sub-ject The “Isis”, 
a journal mainly devoted to the historical 
development of sciences, published in 
Brusells, has reviewed it in a recent issue 
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at considerable length We reproduce 
below the introductory paragraphs, trans- 
lated from the original Fieuch 

IS happy to welcome in this work not 
only one of the rare examples of serious critical 
study by a non- European savant on the history 
of science in his own country, but an important 
contribution to the history oi universal science, 
which IS independent of the distinctions of lan- 
guage and race Doctor of Science, for many 
years Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency 
College (Calcutta), the author unites all the 
conditions necessary to accomplish his task 
excellently, as he joins to scientific competency 
and a deep knowledge of histoiy those natural 
affinities so useful to comprehension of doctrines 
which follow from the community of culture 
between the investigator and the theories which 
are the object of research No work can, even 
from a long time past, in any domain of Indian 
science, compare with this extensive inquiry into 
the chemical theories for twenty centuries If 
the undertaking required the testimony of an 
authority to guarantee its value, we should 
only recall with what sympathy the best judge 
in the matter, M Berthelot, once gave an 
account of a memoir of Ray, which was a pre- 


lude to this publication {Journal des Saiants^ 
April 1898) and how he welcomed, a few years 
before his death, the first volume, saying that a 
new and interesting chapter had been added to 
the history of science and human progress ” 

“This short analysis could only indicate a 
small number of the positive data which result 
from the study carried on by Ray vrith an 
attentive sympathy for his subject, winch can- 
not be praised too much This work is equally 
indispensable to those who busy themselves 
with the history of chemistry or that of techno- 
logy or that of medicine, without mentioning 
that it cannot be overlooked by Indiamsts 
owing to its richness of documents ” 

“Let us add that in writing this book, the 
author has given us an excellent opportunity to 
admire the scientific effort of his race and that 
he himself has honoured both contemporary 
India and timeless science ( la science mtempo- 
relle ) 

An Industrialists’ Festival 

The employees of the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works had a festive day 



Bengal Chemical k Pharmaceutical Works, Limited ( Show Room ) 

52-17 
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Calcutta Pottery Works 


Lister Antiseptic k Dressing Co Ltd 




N' 



Das Gupta and Sons ( Prmtmglnk ) 


Left to Miscellany , Britannia Biscuits Manufacturing Company, Ltd , 

Kt C Bose &: Co ( Biscuits ) , National Soap Go , Oriental Soap Co , Ltd , Datta Chemical Worksi Ltd 
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Datta Machine and Tool Works 


at the Works at Maniktala on the 13th February- 
last Many men of business, journalists, 
authors, professors, vakils, and other men of 
note had been invited to share their joy 
The guests present numbered about 500 As 
the Works is situated at some distance from 
the city, the firm had made arrangements 
for the free conveyance of the guests Alt 
carriages waited outside the extensive grounds 
The principal thoroughfares within the Works 
were tastefully decorated with evergreens 
and flowers The paths were painted with 
pictures of conch-shells, flowers, birds and 
beasts, made in the ancient Hindu style with 
powders of different colours ‘Entrance’ to and 
‘Exit’ from the Exhibition Hall were marked 
by pictures of lines of incoming and outgoing 
footsteps in red powder The combination of 
industrial capacity with artistic taste and 
talent in the management of the Works was 
quite noteworthy, as it is not generally met 
with In a large hall, there w'as an exhibition 
of goods manufactured by Indians under Indian 
supervision in Indian factories The firms 


represented were Bengal Canning and 
Condiment Works, Ltd , Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd , Bengal 
Glass Works, Ltd , Bengal Immunity Co , 
(Vaccines, Serums, &c ) , Bengal Miscellany, 
Ltd (Writing Inks, Boot Polish, &c ) , 
Britannia Biscuit Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd , Calcutta Chemicals Co , Ltd , Calcutta 
Glass & Silicate Works, Ltd , Calcutta 
Pottery Works, Ltd , Calcutta Soap Works, 
Ltd , Calcutta Research Tannery , Color 
Rnnting and Hollow Wares, Ltd , Das 
Gupta and Sons ( Printing Inks ) , Dutta 
Chemical Works, Ltd , Datta Machine and 
Tool Works, F N Gooptu & Co (Pencils, 
Penholders, &c ), K C Bose & Co (Biscuits), 
Khan and Co (Cutlery), Lister Antiseptic 
and Dressing Co , Ltd , National Soap Co , 
National Tannery Co , Ltd , Oriental Soap 
Co, Ltd , and Utterpara Pottery Works 
Though the exhibition was got up in haste, the 
visitors were highly pleased to see the 
exhibits It was indeed very encouraging to 
find that so many and such excellent things 
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National Tannery Co , Ltd , Bengal Canning and Condiment Works, Ltd 


Left to right— Uttax’^Bxa. Pottery Works , Khan & Co ( Cutlery ) , K N Gupta ( Pencil, Nib, etc ) 
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Left to Bengal Glass Works, Ltd , Color Printing and Hollow Wares, Ltd , Calcutta Soap 

Works Ltd , Calcutta Chemical Works, Ltd 


were being made by our countrymen The 
firm provided excellent refreshments for the 
guests in its commodious library hall, which 
was tastefully decorated for the occasion In 
a spacious lawn within the grounds seats 
were arranged for the guests There was a 
rose-water fountain in the centre, worked 
with oxygen gas, which scattered the water 
in the form of fine sprays There was also 
a performance of magic At nightfall some 
of the employees performed Rabindranath 
Tagore’s play of “Achalayatan” Next day all 
the workers of the firm, numbering more than 
a thousand, were treated to a simple and 
substantial breakfast The festival was so 
enjoyable and educative that we hope it will 
be made a permanent annual function, and 
ladies will also be given an opportunity to 
see the things which our countrymen are 
producing We cordially thank the firm for 
kindl}r' supplying us with the photographs of 
the exhibition reproduced here 

The Shantiniketan School. 

With refeience to a passage m “X” ’s 
article on “Student Unrest” in our last 
number and the comment thereupon by 
Mr C F Andrews in the present issue, it 
should be mentioned as a matter of his- 


tory that, in order to keep the boys in 
Shantiniketan for some years longer, it 
was at one time contemplated to add 
college classes to the school and get them 
affiliated to the Calcutta University It 
was leported at that time that if college 
classes were opened Pi of Jadunath Sarkar 
was expected to join the institution as 
its Piincipal All this lefeis, as far as we 
can lecollect, to a period before Mr C F 
Andrews’ connection with the school 

Not misprints but errors in MS. 

To prevent misconception it is necessary 
to point out that the mistakes in Prof 
Panchanan Mitia’s letter commented upon 
by Prof Jadunath Sarkar in our last issue, 
were not misprints, but occurred in Prof 
Mitra’s manuscript 

Bombay School of Art Mural 
Paintings. 

We are grateful to the Principal of the 
Sir J J School of Art, Bombay, for permitting 
us to reproduce some of the Mural Paintings 
in the School, and to Mr G K Mhatre, the 
celebrated sculptor of Bombay, for obtaining 
the Principal’s permission and sending us the 
photographs of the paintings It should be 
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mentioned here that “the Reci owning of India” 
has been reproduced from a sketch, not from 
a photograph, as the painting could not be 
photographed owing to the pioximity of a 
pillar in front of it 

Ireland's Self-Determination. 

All the world, except Great Britain, \^hich 
during the wai talked loudest about the self- 
determination of small nations (because India 
was not a small nation knows that Ireland’s 
self-determination is in favour of a Republic 
such as that theoretically, and to some extent 
practically, established, with De Valera as its 



‘ President” De Valera 

president But for military reasons, which were 
considered a diabolical plea in the case of 
Germany, Great Britain will not allow Ireland 
to have what she wants It has, no doubt, 
been contended that nobody can say exactly 
what the Irish want But there is no uncer- 
tainty as to what they do not want, as the 
following paragraphs from the Catholic 
Herald of India will show — 

Though we have been repeatedly informed that now 
Sinn Feinn is being successfuly throttled, that the 
Republican army is surrounded, that aggression is all 
but suppressed, the Irish problem seems to be as 
persistent as a mosquito Pillows and blankets fly 
right and left, the whole bedroom is knocked upside 
down, and when the sleeper has laid himself down in 


utter exhaustion, back comes the little culex to hia 
ear with its cheerful hum, as if nothing had happened 
It IS aggravating 

If only politicians could change their minds ^ 
Repression has failed for three hundred years, why net 
try some other way ? On neither side can violence 
effect anything A few ambushes will not exterminate 
the British army, and the British army will not exter- 
minate the Irish people It may wipe out the extre- 
mists and the Republican army, but these are not the 
Irish problem The Irish problem is this in Ireland 
neither woman nor man, be they ever so old, neither 
girl nor boy, be they ever so young, want to have any- 
thing to do with the British Government, and that is 
that Three hundred years ago, a little repression was 
excusable, but after three hundred years, what a waste 
of ammunition ’ 

Recently we received a letter from an innocent 
Irish girl, informing us with pride that her county had 
been placed under martial law She was so afraid her 
county should have been overlooked ’ What can you 
do with a people like that ^ 

A Roman Catholic View of the 
Present Situation 

In the opinion of The Catholic Herald oi 
India, “There is evidence of a sullen, angry, 
implacable mood which fastens on every 
grievance, and spurns every offer It is not 
enough to say that it is all the doings of 
one party, for that party is the most 
energetic and the most popular , even Mr. 
Gandhi is only a symptom Meie imita- 
tion of Eussia or Ireland, mischievous 
propaganda, explain little, unless we first 
explain the people’s receptivity ” The 
Catholic editor finds comfort and cheer in 
the hope that “the excitement will blow 
over, but something will remain, the 
intensification of India’s patriotism, which 
goes up a peg at every new grievance and 
stops there waiting for a new lift the 
partition of Bengal, the Rowlatt Act, the 
Dyer affair, the Khilafat gnevance have 
each in turn jerked on Indian patriotism ” 

Repressive Press Legislation. 

In view of Mr Srinivasa Sastn’s and Mr 
O’Donnell’s resolutions aimed at the repeal 
of repressive legislation against the press, 
&c , it may be interesting to refresh our 
memory as to one mam reason why in the last 
century the Indian press was looked upon 
with suspicion 

Mr C Lushington, who had served the 
East India Company for 27 years, was asked 
as witness before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, on 8th March, 1832 

“988 Is It your opinion that the encouragement of 
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native journals might be made the means of conveying 
information highly beneficial to the natives of India ^ 
Unquestionably , but I would exercise a very close 
supervision over them, for fear they should be the 
means of doing mischief to the native army , in fact, 
the native army is the only body which is to be con- 
sidered now-a-days with regard to the press I think 
the press may continue just as free and just as 
licentious as Indian politicians may desire, so long as 
the infection does not spread to the native army 
Whilst we have the native army staunch, it does not 
much signify what newspaper squabbles take place 
at the presidencies ^ It is mentioned by Sir 

John Malcolm, in his History of India (1826), that for 
35 years a most active circulation of inflammatory 
papers m the shape of letters, proclamations and pro- 
phecies has been made to the native troops, causing a 
deep impression, but owing to the difficulty in multi- 
plying copies the emissaries of sedition did not do 
much harm Surely they should be debarred the 
facilities of a press, under the very eye of Government, 
m aid of this design ’ If the native army be once 
tainted, the empire which we have taken so many years 
to consolidate may be lost to us in one day , ” 

“995 Does It not appear to you that there should 
be some uniform system adopted with regard to it 
[censorship of press] throughout all the presidencies 
generally ? Yes , I would remove the censorship, 
because it is hateful to everybody , the very name 
disgusts people , in fact, we have gone through the 
ordeal, and as I said before as long as the native army 
IS not affected, it does not signify ” 

Mr James Sutherland, who had been 
occupied during his residence m Calcutta in 
connexion with the press, appeared as an 
witness before the Parliamentary Committee 
on the i6th March, 1832 He was asked — 

^‘1148 During your connection with the periodical 
press have you known any instance in which writings 
have been charged as having a tendency to promote 
sedition or revolt among the native troops ? lam not 
aware of any instance of the kind ” 

These extracts clearly show that the res- 
trictions on the liberty of the press in India 
have always been meant mainly to prevent 
disaffection among sepoys That is why 
more than a dozen years ago some Punjab 
journalists and prmteis had ferocious sen- 
tences pronounced on them Let us now^ see 
whether at present there is any reasonable 
excuse for such restrictions According to 
t\itlmpenal Gazetteer of India (1907 edition), 
on the eve of the sepoy mutiny there were 
311,038 Indian troops and only 39,500 
British troops The strength of the Indian 
artillery was 11,526 and that of the British 
artillery 6,769 The total number of regular 
British and Indian troops m 1903 was 74170 
and 157,941 respectively, with no Indian 
artillery worth speaking of Mr Arnold 
Lupton, M P , m a paper on “India and 


Discontent’^ published m (July 26, 1907) 

mentioned the following as one of the factors 
which would enable the British to hold India 
with a much reduced force — 

“4 The improvement in rifles and cannon, making 
it impossible for any man not similarly armed to with- 
stand our troops, whereas fifty years ago the native 
armourers could produce weapons equal to ours I^ow 
the only effective weapons are in our hands Twenty 
thousand British troops would now be as effective 
against the native as sixty thousand fifty years ago ” 

The other strategic advantages mentioned 
by Mr Lupton are railways, high-speed 
steamships, and the Suez Canal 

Let us take a more recent authority 
During the Dyer debate m the British House 
of Commons Mr Winston Churchill said — 

Referring to the material foundations of their power 
very bluntly and taking the Mutiny as the datum line 
in those days there were normally 40,000 British troops 
in the country, and the ratio of British troops to native 
troops was one to five The native Indian Army had 
a powerful artillery, of which they made tremendous 
use There were no railways, no modern appliances, 
and yet the Mutiny was effectively suppressed by the 
use of a military power far inferior to that which they 
now possessed in India Since then the British troops 
had been raised to 70,000 and upwards, and the ratio 
of British to native troops was one to two , there was 
no native artillery of any kind 1 he power and the 
importance of the artillery had increased in the mean- 
time ten and perhaps twenty fold Since then a whole 
series of wonderful and powerful war inventions had 
come into being and the whole apparatus of scientific 
war was at the disposal of the British Government in 
India -machine guns, the maga/ine rifle, cordite 
ammunition, which could not be manufactured, as gun- 
powder was manufactured, except by scientific power, 
and which was all stored in the magazines under the 
control of the white troops Then there have been 
great developments of the aeroplane Even if the rail- 
ways and the telegraphs had been cut or rendered 
useless by a strike, motor lorries and wireless telegraphy 
would give increasingly the means of concentrating 
troops and talking them about the country with an 
extraordinary and almost undreamed of facility 
When one contemplated tho e solid, material facts, there 
was no need for foolish panic, or talk of its being 
necessary to produce a situation like that at Jallian- 
wallah Bagh in order to save India On the contrary, 
as they contemplated the great physical forces and 
the power at tne disposal of the British Government 
in their relations with the native populations of India, 
they ought to remember the words of Macaulay “and 
then were seen what were believed to be the most 
frightful of all spectacles, the strength of a civilised 
nation without its mercy 

Such being the changed conditions of 
warfare so far as they relate to India, the 
nniilitary reason for keeping the press gagged 
no longer exists The sepoys must be mad to 
mutiny now-a-days for any reason At pr,e- 



sent, piess piosecutions and sedition iiials 
are only modem instances of the oldsau, 
‘^Conscience makes cowards of us all ” 

The Motive of the Anti-Drmk 
Campaign. 

Administrative machines and those 
who keep them going have ottcn a ctiii- 
ous tuck of arguing m such a manner as 
to suggest either pieconceited action oi 
common inspiration fiom highei official 
quarters For instance, in opening the 
Bihar and Oiissa Council Lord Smha is 
reported to have said — 

The air is thick with plans for development of 
education on national lines Siiiely this does 
not mean an abandonment of modern education, 
which IS no more English than it is French, 
German or Japanese The country is invited to 
take to the spinning wheel as the surest method 
of developing national industries, and social 
leform by way of temperance is sought to be 
promoted bv methods some of which, at any 
late, must come into collision with law and 
Older If the direct object of all these 
movements were amelioration of the people and 
not the destruction of Goveinnieiit, I am confi- 
dent they would appeal to the members of this 
Council, whose special functions aie to advance 
education, pioniote industries and develop 
social well-being But 1 cannot believe that jou 
will seek to cairy out that policy by banishing 
all modern culture, from our schools and colleges, 
by paitly seeing the growing industries oi 
the country (ruined^) oi by trying to create 
habits of temperance by means other than a 
well-consideied evcise policy, regulating the 
control, manufacture, possession and sale ot 
alcoholic liquor and mto.Mcatmg drugs 

We are not awaie of the existence of 
any national institution which has aban- 
doned modem education, which Loid 
Smha IS right m considering a wo'ld- 
possession, or of any clfoits to destioy 
any industries But we wish in this 
note only to draw attention to His 
Excellency’s suggestion, that the object 
of the non-co opeiator’s tempeiance move- 
ment IS not social amelioration but the 
destruction of Government Exactly the 
same belie! nndeilies the notice served at 
Nagpui on Dr L V Paranjpe, which be- 
gins thus — 

Whereas it has been made to appear to me 
that a movement has been started in Nagpur 
recently ostensively m favour of Temperance 
but in reality with the object oi embarrassing 

53--18 


Goveinnient hv causing sales of liriiioi to 
dtop with lesultant loss ol revenue and bj 
causing liquor contractors to avoid taking up 
evcise shops in futuic 

As motive hunting does not piomise 
any certainty of aiiiving at the tiuth, we 
will leave motives aside As is proved by 
the histoiy of anti drink campaigns in fiee 
couutiies, wheie the campaigners did not 
want to destroy or embarrass then 
Governments but only aimed at social 
well-being, the campaigns have lesulted 
theie in the total or almost total loss of the 
leveiiue from intoxicant liquors Yet those 
Governments have not been deslrojed 
W hy IS it then taken toi granted that the 
success of the prohibition movement in 
India would spell destruction to any 
Government ? If Indian anti-drmk non- 
co opeiators aim at social well-being, 
which IS not unthinkable, their success 
would mean loss of excise le venue to 
Government , if they want to embarrass 
Government, then, too, their success would 
lesult in loss of excise revenue to Govern 
meat The result being the same, the 
cjuestioii of motives seems to us not quite 
essential Aloreovei, as it is certain that 
m our country Prohibition is coming as it 
has come elsewheie, Government should 
make up its mind to look elsewheie for 
sources of revenue than in the vicious 
habits of the people And why should 
paitial loss of revenue lead to the destiuc- 
tion of any Govermiient ^ Ihe “Reformed” 
Bengal Goveinraent is starting with a 
deficit of two Cl ores, but neveitheless is 
not m desperate straits 

It should not also be forgotten that if 
the money now mis-spent by the people in 
drink weie to remain m their pockets, 
it would fructify and help m the produc- 
tion of nioie taxable wealth, there would 
be less immorality, dishonesty, disease and 
Clime, less idleness and physical inefficiency, 
and consequently gieater wealth-producing 
capacity and taxable income So in the 
long run, and that not a very long run, 
there would be an mciease instead of a 
decrease of revenue This has been the ex- 
perience of prohibitionist ^countries 

As for “a well-considered excise policy” 
producing social well-being, does not Lord 
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Sinha know that ludia’s levenue from the 
demoiahsatioii ol the people is at piesent 
fou! 01 fi\e tunes of what it was some 
decades ago ? The history of xhe temper- 
ance movement in Western countries, shows 
that no othei policy than that of total 
prohibition can produce social well-being 
m this direction But the Government in 
India have not yet made any definite ov 
indefinite movetowaids piohibition So 
it would be wise foi an Indian statesman, 
who desires his policy to be beneficent, to 
let his people do what the alien bureau- 
cracy has not done 

As for actual cases of disoidei, violence 
Or physical obstruction, these should of 
couise be prevented and put down But 
we do not think it is either statesmanlike 
or justifiable to consider the anti-dunk 
campaign itself a criminal movement 

Pro-dnnk Police Activity. 

We have it from a veiy leliable source 
that in some places in Bihai and Orissa 
police underlings have taken to samjh Iw- 
mg people that drinking is good and 
it IS the 5ai /car’s desire and /uz/unn that 
they should drink Does Lord Sinha 
know it^ What lends support to tins 
report is an extract made in the Excise 
Supplement to the Bihar and Orissa 
Criminal Intelligence Gazette of January 
14, 1921, page 23, from the Pioneer 
of January 3, 1921, on the “Value of 
Wine”, of which the opening paragraph 
runs as follows — 

“In these days when the teetotal campaign 
IS gaming considerable ground and ‘Pussy- 
footism’ IS becoming the accepted creed of an 
increasing number of people, it is well to point 
out the value of wine both as a food and as a 
medicine, writes a phjsician to the Bail) Mnil ’’ 

Why did not this physician sign his name, 
so that the value of his opinion might be 
guaged? The extract contains nine more 
paragraphs, which it is not necessarv to 
reproduce What we ask is, why has this 
pro-dnnk article been leproduced m a 
police gazette in Bihar and Orissa ^ Is it 
the duty of the police in that piovmce to 
promote drinking among the people or 
even among themselves ^ We have heard 
that in Bengal, too, instructions have 


been leceived in the tlnnas to do what is 
being done in Bihai and Oiissa 

A Circular ol ilie Biliar Government 

The second paragraph of the Bihar and 
Oiissa Government’s circular on the Non- 
co-opeiation movement says — 

The Goveinoi m Council has leason to 
believe that the attitude ot the Go\einment of 
India and His Majesty’s Goveinment to«\ards 
the moienient which was explained in a Resolu- 
tion of the Goieinment of India explained 
the leasons ■why they had refiained fiom 
instituting criminal pioceedmgs or taking 
othei action against those of its promoters 
whose advocacy of non-co-operation has been 
tjualified by advice to abstain liom violence 
His Gxcellencv in Council believes that this 
attitude has often been mtei pi eted as implying 
eithei a leluctanceto deal with the movement 
due to fear, or else indilfeience to the dangers 
winch such a movement must cany'' viath it 
It IS impoitant, therefoic, that eveiy oflicei 
should lealize that Government view the 
movement with utter disapproval as tending to 
lawlessness and ultimately to anaichy and that 
they will not hesitate to employ’' all lawful and 
reasonable means to combat it 

V e do not know why the Government 
of India and Ills Majesty’s Government 
have not hitherto instituted criminal 
proceedings against Mi Gandhi and his 
colleagues oi placed restrictions upon 
their movements They have acted wisely 
But this we do know, as all newspaper 
leaders know, that other persons have 
been prosecuted, punished, or deprived of 
freedom of movement and speech for say- 
ing and doing what Mr Gandhi has been 
saying and doing and often for saying 
and doing much less This is in keeping 
with Government’s policy on a similar 
occasion in the past During the Swadeshi 
and Boycott Agitation in Bengal, Govern- 
ment did not depoit Babu (now Sii ) 
Sureiidianath Banerjea, who was the 
leader of the movement, but they deported 
some of the other leading men It is not 
our intention to enquire into the reasons 
of this policy 

Nor IS it our intention to criticise the 
Bihar circular in detail We only wish 
to make a few remarks on the following 
passages in the circular — 

It IS their ( Government officers’ ) duty also 
to use eveiy means in their power to combat 
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the agitation Every Government officer should 
as opportunity’ offers, do his best to point out to 
those who aie in danger of being drawn into 
the movement the disastrous consequences 
which wouH result from its success 

No opportunities should be lost of impressing 
on the local leadeis of the agitation that if it 
should result in disorder they will be held 
responsible, while at the same time men of 
property should be reminded that they will be 
the first to suffer if the bounds ot law and 
Older are broken 

His Excellency proposes to initiate active 
measures to combat it at a veiy eaily date 

Let us take the second passage first 
We do not think it would be light to 
hold the local leaders of the agitation res- 
ponsible without definite proof if it should 
result in disorder Before such respon- 
sibiht}^ is thrown on them, it must be le- 
gally pioved that the disorder was due to 
the 1 eadeis’ doings and sayings Police 
agents aie not above bunging about dis- 
order m order to discredit the moiement 

The fiistand thud passages may be 
consideied together fhe means and mea- 
sures that may be adopted to combat the 
agitation aie of various desciiptions P'ear 
may be loused, threats may be used, and 
repression may be resoited to But re- 
pression, as the history of Ireland, Eussia, 
and even of India, shows, is bound to fail 
Aftei each period of lepiession, the people 
of India have grown bolder That British 
ofBcials and non-officials are on occasion 
capable of the woist acts of cold-blooded 
ferocity has been recently pioved at 
Amritsar and elsewhere m the country, and 
they have the means and weapons for 
such ferocity at then disposal And yet 
now, in various provinces, the movement 
for freedom is in full swing, men are say- 
ing what they feel in utter disiegaid 
of consequences, after conviction many 
men are preferring to go to jail when they 
had the option of paying a fine, and every- 
where men convicted of sedition and such- 
like technical oflences are being treated 
as heroes and martyrs, and their arrest 
or conviction has been followed by har- 
tals The wives of men like Messrs Yakub 
Hussain, Gopal Menon, and others are 
pioud of their fearless husbands who do 
not mind going to jail Repiession, then, 
will not do 


Another method is to work upon the 
cupidity and vanity of some persons 
We say some persons, because Govern- 
ment cannot possibly or usefully decorate 
all persons with titles, oi give all of them 
or their children posts in the public ser- 
vices and thus buy them off knd after all 
men who can thus be purchased are dead 
dogs xvhoni it is useless to decorate or 
propitiate They do not count It is the 
“irreconcilables” who count, and they aie 
the majority 

The last method which remains is the 
honest method of persuasion and concilia- 
tion Those who are in the thick of the 
agitation are working for fieedom, no- 
thing less than full freedom will satisfy 
them But i^ is not in the power of any 
provincial government or of the Govern- 
ment of India to grant complete freedom 
to the people And for that matter, even 
the people ot England cannot make us 
fiee We must be inwardly fiee, free m 
mentality, before we can be outwardly 
free We must get iid of all fear of all 
men, and get iid of oui want of confidence 
in out selves That again depends on our 
becoming thoroughly dutiful, honest and 
reliable 

Fieedom, then, is in no man’s or na- 
tion’s gift But without freedom we can 
never be satisfied with out lot Theiefoie, 
so long as we are not completely free, 
the movement foi freedom will go on The 
name of Non-co operation may fall into 
disuse, but the thing will remain I'or the 
movement IS pel vasive, elusive, elastic It 
cannot be killed either by repression, or by 
conciliation as it is genet ally understood 

Is there, then, nothing that the Provin- 
cial or Imperial Governments can usefully 
do ^ There is They can refrain from inter- 
ference so long as there is no violence, as 
laid down in the Government of India’s 
circular on the subject They can thus 
wisely and in a statesmanlike manner, by 
the adoption ot a policv ot non-interference, 
leave us to attain fieedom, intervening 
only when there is any act of violence and 
punishing the oftenders 

It may be objected that such a policy 
would lead to the Britishers losing then 
empire in India Our reply is that thereby' 
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they Will regaiJi tiieir souls But couutiess 
men among them may care moie for 
v/oildly possessions than for their souls 
These will support a policy of lepiession, 
and would not mind there being many 
more Jalianveala Baghs and Crawling 
Lanes But as Lord Sinha is not a 
Britisher and as he is patriotic according 
to his lights, he may be expected to 
perceive the futility and unrighteousness 
oi persecuting and punishing men for then 
opinions, opinions which they hold and 
boldly avow because of then love of 
fieedom It is not in Bihar and Oiissa alone 
that the policy of repression is m full 
swing In many other piovinces, too, 
fhere is repression But nevcitheless 
Lord Sinha has come m for m^ie than his 
share of criticism, because he is an Indian 
and therefoie people expect him to know 
from the inside and sympathise with the 
Indian yearning for freedom But it is the 
common misfortune of the indigenous 
servants, however highly placed, of an 
external power that they have to caiiy 
out the policy of that power Raja Man 
Singh, the servant of the Moghul, (though 
the Moghul had then become domiciled,) 
had to plunder Bengal The best thing 
to do IS not to place or keep oneself in 
such an unenviable position 

Mr. 0. F Audrews on ‘^Tlie 
Immediate Need for 
Independence ’’ 

Mr C F Andrews has contributed to 
some dailies four at tides on ‘MTie Imme- 
diate Need for Independence,"’ of which he 
kindly sent us copies in advance He asks 

Why are we seeking suddenly today indepen- 
dence, with such desperately earnest haste 
Why do we feel today, as we never felt before, 
that other things may be postponed, but this 
struggle for freedom cannot be postponed even 
for one single l^our 

The answer can be gathered from the 
passages c[uotcd below, some of which we 
have condensed 

Theie is a book called Sii Tohn Seeley's 'L\- 
paiision of England', First of all, notice the title, 
--Expansion of England The book lecoids the 
expansion of England, and yet more than half 
the book is about India That fact itself should 
make ub pause and think To Sir John Scclev, 


India during the Eighteenth and Nuieieeiith 
Centuries is regarded as an instrument in the 
expansion ol England India is the passne, 
pliable material by means of which England was 
able to stretch her Enipiie o\er the rest of the 
world ^ What a fate ’ What a destiny ^ What 
a loss 111 dignity foi three hundied million 
souls, to be made an appendage to the Expan- 
sion of a small island called England 

Ml Andrews quotes from Seeley’s book 
a passage, which appeared m out January 
issue, from which we cull one sentence 

If there could atise in India a nationality- 
movement similai to that which we witnessed 
111 Italy, the English powei could not even 
make the resistance that was made ni Italy by 
Mistna, but must succumb at once 

He leaves the whole passage to speak 
foi itself, and asks 

Does it not explain the ps3^chology of the 
piesent movement ^ For, w^hat have we seen, 
on every side, as Mahatma Gandhi has gone 
from place to place and province to pi ovince ^ 
Haiewenot seen just that \eiy Teeling of a 
common nationality’, on which Sii John Seeley 
lci}s so much stress’ Have we not seen the 
“notion created”, as Seeley says, “that it was 
shameful to assist the foreigner m maintaining 
his dominion 

Mr Andrews quotes anothei passage 
from Seeley 

“But if India does begin to breathe as a 
single national whole, and our own rule is per- 
haps doing more than e\er was done by former 
Goveinments to make this possible, then no such 
explosion ot despair, e\en if there was cause for 
it, would be needed Foi in that case the feel- 
ing w^ould gam the native armj^, and on the na- 
tive army ultimately we depend We could sub- 
due the mutiny of 1857 , formidable as it was, 
because it was spread through only a part of 
the arni}^, because the people did not actively 
sympathise with it, and because it was possible 
to find natne Indian races who would fight on 
oui side But the moment a mutiny is but 
threatened which shall be no mere mutiny, but 
the expression of a unuersal feeling of nationa- 
lit}^, at that moment all hope is at an end, as 
all desire ought to be at an end, of preserving 
our Empiie For we are not leally conquerors 
of India, and we cannot rule her as conqueorrs 
if we undertake to do so, it is not necessary to 
inquire whether we could succeed, foi we should 
assuredly be ruined financially by the mere 
attempt ” 

Mr Andrews then writes * 

I leave these two remarkable passages to be 
carefully thought over by evei^" student One 
thing, I believe, wnll come out, namely, that the 
attainment of Indian independence must essen- 
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tially be based, not on any appeal to aims, 
not on any violence , but on a complete lealisa- 
tion by the people as a whole ot Indian nationa- 
ht} In the light ot this fact, cannot we under- 
stand what a God-giveii blessing it has been 
to India, at such a time as the present, to have 
Mahatma Gandhi m our midst 

In his second article Mr Andiews c[uotes 
fioin Seeley the maxim, that, “Subjection 
foi a long time to a foreign yoke is one of 
the most potent causes of national dete- 
rioiation,” and says 

Theiefore, if Seeley’s mavim is tine, every 
yeai, that India remains in subjection to 
England in the futuie, will only drive the 
national deteiioration deepei and deepei How 
much longu then is India going on in this state 
of dependence^ Is not every year that passes only 
adding to national deteiioiation ? We must, 
therefore, at once awake and shake oui selves 
Iree 

The second of the two historical maxims 
presented by Sir John Seeley forces Indians into 
a dilemma horn which there appears to be no 
escape 

“To withdraw,” he says, “the Biitish 
Goveinment from a countiy like India, 
which IS dependent on it, and which we 
have made incapable of depending on 
am thing elsCj would be the most inexcus- 
able of all conceivable ciimes, and might 
possibly cause the most stupendous of all 
conceivable calamities ” 

This sentence, which Iha\e underlined, can 
only have one meaning It implies that India 
has no way out of her difficulties The historian 
can look forwaid to no period when India will 
be able to depend upon lieiself alone for 
protection The rule of the British in India is 
legarded as parallel to that of the Romans in 
Britain, in ancient times When the Romans 
left the shores of Britain, the wietched 
inhabitants, we are told, gazed longingly after 
them as the Roman ships departed, being 
tliemsehes too weakened by foreign government 
to have any powers of self-defence left Even so, 
Sir John Seeley appears to think, the people of 
India have so lost the poweis ot self-government 
and self-defence, that it would be a crime to 
lea\e them to themselves 

Ml Andiews gives one other passage 

‘Tndia,” says Sir John Seeley, “is, of all 
countries, that which is least capable of evolving 
out of itself a stable government And it is to be 
feared, that the British rule may hd\e diminish- 
ed whatevei little power of this sort India 
may have originally possessed ” 

What a confession is this for an English 
Historian to make^ What an appalling prospect 


foi India lieiseh ^ It seems inevitably to imply 
peipetual dependence and subjection 

There seemed to be no prospect of break- 
ing through this vicious ciicle 

But quite lately, there has appeared to me to 
be one pathway opened, leading out of this 
terrible dilemma It is this If India could be 
gianted, before it is too late, some God-given 
genius, who could stir up, not in one province 
only,but throughout the wholecountry, the spirit 
of independence, then theie might be hope If 
India could piodtice, out of her own resources, 
such an inspiring and unifying peisonahtj, then 
all might yet be well 

And, surely, that is what is happening before 
our very eyes today At this most ciitical 
moment in Indian History, wdien subjection 
and dependence weie becoming unbeaiable and 
insupportable, w^e have been given one who 
has roughly shaken our age-long conventions 
and has utteied the mantra,-— “Be free be slaves 
no longer ^ ” 

Mr Andrews is not unawaie of the 
theoiy of gradual development leading 
ultimately to fieedom Says he 

Whilst 1 myself find giound for hope and 
encouragement in the prospect which I have thus 
outlined, I can understand the atti action, 
which the picture ol giadiial development 
still has for many of the most thoughtful 
and patriotic Indian minds 

But I would ask those who hold it,— 
“How can you face the histoiical facts of 
an ever increasing dependence, an ever increas- 
ing detenoiation, if the British imperial rule 
continues ’ Granted that the Reform Act has 
hi ought a certain measure ol responsibility, 
does not the old fatal dependence on Eng- 
land still lurk beneath it ^ Is there any way 
of getting rid of the spirit of subjection, 
except by standing out unmistakably on the 
side of freedom ^ Can doles of Home Rule, 
meticulously meted out at the will of the ruleis, 
create a new inner vital force ^ Even the 
British historian can hardly look forward to 
such a prospect ” 

In the third article Mr C F Andrews 
says 

I have confessed that, for very many yeais 
I had still kept fast, as an anchor to my 
mental thinking, the belief in a purely evolu- 
tionary process,— a belief which might be 
taken as coinciding with that of the Indian 
National Libeials to-day I ha\e had sym- 
pathy with those thoughtful and patriotic 
Indian leaders, whose courage and integrity 
1 had learnt deeply to lespect, who main- 
tain the belief that regeneiation could come 
slowly to India, step by step, chiefly by 
appeals to England and at the hands of the 
English people But now at last experience 
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itself lias tauglit me that this way ol thinking 
suffeis fiom one fatal defect There is no 
inner stiengtli in it, no inner resource, by 
appeal to winch India may be brought out 
oi the \icious ciicle that Seeley so terribly 
depicts Despeiate diseases demand desperate 
remedies, not poultices and bandaging Even 
if the dependence on England became moie 
and more attenuated as year after yeai went 
slowly by, yet all the while the spiiit of 
dependence would remain A.nd, if Seeley’s dia- 
gnosis of the malady which afflicted India wms 
true, then we had no time to wait Eoi 
while doles of home-rule wereb eing niggardly 
meted out with the one hand, independence 
itself was being undei mined, and the fatal 
habit of looking to England, in a defenceless 
soit of way, was continuing The disease 
within was still actne 

Thus I came to realise, by the force of 
sheei piactical experience, that the evolution- 
al} piocess could not be lelied on It did 
not evolve it only wandered round and 
round in a vicious ciicle, fiom which there was 
no escape It therefore appealed to me moie 
and moie certain, that the only way of self-ieco- 
\ery wastliiough some vital upheaval fiom 
within The exploswe foice needed for such 
an upheaval must be gcneiated within the 
Soul of India itself It could not come 
through boons and gifts and giants and 
concessions and proclamations fiom without 
It must come from within 

Theiefore it was with the intensity of 
joy of mental and spiritual deliverance fiom 
an intolerable btiiden, that I watched the 
actual outbreak of such an innei explosue 
force, when Mahatma Gandhi spoke to the 
heart of India the mantra, '‘Be free ^ Be slaves 
no more and the hcai t of India responded In a 
sudden moment her fetteis began to be loosened, 
and the pathway of fieedom was opened 

la the fourth article Mr Audi ews tells 
us that during the war, after much leflec- 
tion he decided to follow in actual piactice 
quite literally Christ’s words concerning 
non-violence, and about loving even one’s 
enemies He decided that, even though 
his own home in England weie attacked, 
he must not defend it by any act of counter 
violence Iherefore he could not person- 
ally countenance any violent i evolution, 
even though it led directly to Indian in- 
dependence 

But the more deeply I studied the history 
of India, and went to impaitial historians, 
like Seeley, foi my information, the more I 
found out that a violent revolution was not 
needed India had not been conquered by 
Biitish aims, but by the employment of 
Indian mercenar\ tioop*- under British direc- 


tion Theiefoie, the icversal of this process 
of concpiest did not need an appeal to 
military violence It demanded simply a psy- 
chological revolt 111 the minds of the Indian 
people To repeat the passage from Sii Joiin 
‘^eele}’' ■— ‘Tf the feeling of a common nationality 
began to exist in India only feebly , if, without 
any actnc desiie to dn\e out the foieigner, 
it only created a notion that il was shame- 
ful to assist the foreigner in maintaining his 
dominion, from that day, almost, our Empire 
w ould cease to exist ” 

Now arises the question, 

How to create a psychological revolution’ 
How to bung about an entire reversal of 
Indian sentiment fiom dependence to inde- 
pendence ^ How to get rid of the inveteiatc fear 
of the Englishman among the common people ’ 
How to create among the masses “the notion 
that it was shameful to assist the foreigner m 
maintaining hts dominion’” Those were the 
questions that haunted me for j^ears, after I had 
once for all realised how deep the non of sub- 
jection had entered into the soul oi India I 
hoped against hope, ycai aftei }eai, that the 
mentality of India wmuld change, but until a 
short time ago I confess that Ihctc was only 
little to give me confidence 

Mahatma Gandhi’s peisonaliiy and ap- 
peal have now given him hope and con- 
fidence , and therefore he obsei ves — 

On the other hand, I come back fiom this 
method of doubtful evolution to the moie 
incisne method of Mahatma Gandhi I can see 
that he cuts at the veiy root of the disease He 
IS like a surgeon peifoimmg an opeiation, lathei 
than a physician administering soothing drugs 
And, as his surgeon’s knife cuts deep, w^e can see 
at once the recovery of the patient beginning 
to take place— the reco\ery of self-respect and 
manhood and independence Seeley^s own 
words are coming tine at last It is being 
realised by the Indian People, that “it is shame- 
ful to assist the foreigner in mamtainmg his 
dominion ” 

Such peisonalities as that of Mahatma 
Gandhi, which can inspire a whole nation, are 
rare indeed m human history Our duty,— the 
duty of us, who are ordinary people, is to use 
to the full the God-given opportunity, when it 
comes Only with such an inner spiritual power 
at oui disposal, can the vicious circle of depen- 
dence be broken, and the soul of India set fiee 

Autliors^ Ethics* 

Years ago the Calcutta Univeisity used 
to piescube for candidates foi the En- 
trance Examination text-books consisting 
of selections fiom English literatuie In 
the notes appended to one of these books, 
prepared by Mi C II Tawney, a former 
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principal ol Ptesidcncy College, we found 
that that distinguished piofessoi had 
acknowledged even the meanings of words 
which he had taken from Webstei’s Dic- 
tionary We could not but lespecta scholai 
whose liteiaiy code of honour was so 
exacting In lecent yeais, however, some 
authors connected with the Calcutta 
University would seem to have a less 
exacting standard of hteiaiy integrity 
We will give a few examples 

(1) Selections from the Bible, Part IV 
Published by the University of Calcutta 
1920 In the Introduction to this book, 
one finds large boiiowmgs of mateiial 
from “The One Volume Bible Commen- 
tary" edited by the Rev j R Dummelow, 
MA (Macmillan & Co, London, 1918), 
without acknowledgment In some pas- 
sages whole sentences have been taken, 
amounting to naiagiaphs or pages, with- 
out acknowledgment A few instances 
will suffice The sentences in the middle 
of p viii of the Introduction have been 
taken from p hii of Diimmelow’s Com- 
mentary Ihe last paragraph of p xiii of 
the Introduction has been taken from 
pages XXIV and xxv of Dummelow’s book 
The last ten lines of p Ixiii, almost the 
whole of page Ixiv and some lines of p Ixv 
of the Introduction have been taken from 
pp 523-6 of Dummelow’s Commentary 
There are no marks of Cjuotation and 
acknowledgment m these passages The 
Introduction to Part 11 of the Selections 
IS the work of Rev Di George Howells 
But it IS not stated who is responsible for 
the Intiodiiction to Part IV 

(2) Bengal in the Sixteenth Cental y, 
AD By J N Das Gupta, Balhol College, 
Oxford, Professor, Piesideucy College, 
etc Published by the University of 
Calcutta 1914 This book is a collection 
of Calcutta University Readership Lec- 
tures In this book we find borrowings 
without acknowledgment of paragraph 
after paragraph from an article in the 
Calcutta Review for October, 1891, en- 
titled “A Glimpse of Bengal in the Six- 
teenth Century of the Christian Era ” We 
shall give a few references to enable the 
reader to verify our statement Mr Das 
Gupta’s Book, pp 61-62 The Calcutta 


Renew , p 35 :i Ml Das Gupta’s Book, 
pp 63-64 The Calcutta Review, 354 Mi 
Das Gupta’s Book, pp 89, 91 The Cal- 
cutta Review, 363-64 Ml Das Gupta’s 
Book, pp 153, 157 C P pp 364-365 
D G ’s Book, pp 58, 59 C i? , pp 354- 
55 It seems to us tliat Mi Das Gupta 
has also taken passages in his book in 
pages 114 and 118 from the footnotes m 
“The Tiaieh of Ludovico di Vaiihema" 
tianslated from the Italian by John 
Winter Jones and edited by George Percy 
Badger (1863), pages 210, 211, and cxiv 
Our reason for thinking so is the iden- 
tity of language in the two works But 
it may be that Mr Das Gupta has taken 
these latter passages from some other 
books In any case he has not mentioned 
the name of all the books from which he 
has taken the passages, nor has he given 
any page refeience 

(3) Hellenism in Ancient India By 
GaurangaNath Baneijee, M i , Ph D ,p r s , 
Lecturer and Secietaiy to the Council of 
Post-graduate Teaching in Aits in the Cal- 
cutta University Second Edition, thorough- 
ly revised and enlaiged Butter woith & 
Co , Calcutta 1920 Whole paragraphs 
and passages ol some chapters of this book 
appear to have been copied from other 
works without acknowledgment We will 
give a few examples The whole of the 
first section of chapter iv (more than tw'o 
pages), except the last few woids, has 
been copied from an article m the Calcutta 
Review for 185L entitled “Indo-Bactnan 
Numismatics and Greek Connection with 
the East,” pp 129-30 Various passages 
in Di Baneijee’s chapter on Astronomy, 
pp 168, 169, &c , aie copied from E M 
Plunket’s book on “Ancient Calendais 
and Constellations,” pp 98,99,101,102, 
&c Entile paiagiaphs in Di Baneijee’s 
chapter on coins, pp 129,130,131,132 
are copied without acknowledgment from 
E J hapson’s “Indian Coins”(Strassburg, 
1897 ), pp 4,5,6 

(4) Society in Evolution, Vol I By 
Dr Ramdas Khan, Calcutta University 
Lectuier on Philosophy since 1912 Pub- 
lished by the Calcutta University We have 
taken the name of this book from “State- 
ments of Applicants for the George V 
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Piofessoisliip oi Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy ” We ha\e not been able to see this 
book It IS lepoited that it was laigely 
01 almost entirely copied from Fan banks’ 
“Outlines of Sociology”, and that the dis- 
coveiy of this fact has led to the suppies- 
sion or destiuction of the entiie edition of 
the book and to the seveiance of Dr 
Khan’s connection with the univeisity 
“University Notes and Nows.” 

It was leported m the dailies some time 
ago that the Senate of the Calcutta Umvei- 
sity had lesolved to publish “Univeisity 
Notes and News” as a periodical in ordei 
to make “easily accessible to the public 
important matters relating to the Univei- 
sity ” Our suggestion, made long ago, 
IS that the Minutes and Proceedings of the 
various University bodies should be made 
available to editors and others interested 
therein, for a price This can be done 
without any additional espendituie 
Misstatements, if any, in the pi ess regaid- 
mg university affaiis can be easily 
corrected by the publication of occasional 
communiques We make these suggestions 
in the interests of the University, which 
IS in due pecuniary stiaits and ought not 
to incur any avoidable extra expenditure 
Physical Researches in Calcutta. 
We have recorded in our pages more 
than once with satisfaction the references 
in foreign and Indian journals to Prof 
C V Raman’s researches in physics He 
has done genuine research woik which 
stands to his credit It is unnecessary for 
anybody to make false claims on his be- 
half, such as that made in a brief anony- 
mous article communicated to the press 
some time ago It was stated therein — 
“Research work la Physics was uuknovi n in 
Calcutta betoie the establishment of the Uni- 
versity College of Science and the appointment 
of Prof Raman, the product of an Indian 
University, puie and simple, at its head ” 

Now, Mr Raman was appointed Palit 
Professor of physics in 1917 But m the 
Life and Work oi Sir Jagadis Chunder 
Bose by Prof Patrick Geddes we find it 
stated, p 40, that m 1896 Lord Kelvin 
was ‘liteially filled with wonder and 
admiration’ on leading of Dr Bose’s 
researches in physics and that in 1897 
M Cornu, the former President of the 


Flench Academy of Sciences, wiote to 
Di Bose saying that ‘the veiy fiist 
lesults of youi lesearches testify to 
your powei of furtheiing the progress of 
science ” These researches were earned on 
in Calcutta 

By the by. Prof Raman is not the head 
of the Calcutta University College of 
science, which has no pimcipal 

The aitic’e from which we have quoted 
above contains the following sentences 
also 

“To give up the luciatiie appointment m the 
Finance Department on the part of Prof Raman 
was a lesson to the young students of 
physics in Calcutta They saw in him an 
ideal of sacrifice who can only be compared 
with ‘Dadhichi’ of old " 

There is not the least doubt that Prof 
Raman has displayed a really laudable 
spurt of sacrifice and devotion to science 
by giving up his appointment m the 
Finance Department But to compaie 
him to Dadhichi is inapt, to say the least 
Dadhichi voluntarily sacrificed his life in 
order that with his bones the gods might 
forge the thunderbolt to kill the demon 
Vritia But Prof Raman is still very 
much alive and kicking (may he live long 
to cany on his researches), and theie is no 
modern Vritra to kill that we can see 
Our extracts are taken from the Amiita 
Bazar Patrika 

“Science and Technology 
in India.” 

There is an article on “Science and 
Technology in India” in the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement of January 20, 1921, 
which, after leferniig to Sir Rash Behary 
Ghose’s second benefaction of 11 lakhs of 
rupees to the Calcutta University, says — 
In connexion with this gift Sir Prafulla 
Chandra Ray, the foremost Indian chemist of 
our day, has lately completed a three months’ 
tour ot the Universities ot Great Britain and 
has now returned to Calcutta He is Dean 
of the Faculty of Science of the University, 
and to him will fall the organization oi the 
new branch While they ( Indian research 
chemists in London ) are being trained, Sir P 
C Ray will supervise the equipment of the 
laboratory 

\\ ill the organization of the technolo- 
gical branch really fall on Sir P C Ray 
And IS there any money for the techno- 
logical laboratory ^ 
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Soul Force 

It IS a truism that foi human progtess 
leason must contiol physical foice, that 
soul foice must be master of physical 
force But it would be a mistake to 
think that the meie absence of physical 
force must imply the piesence of soul foice 
While there are and have been physically 
weak peisons possessed of great soul 
foice, it may be taken for granted that 
no nation which is physically weak can 
have an abundance of men and women 
who aie morally, intellectually and spuit- 
ually strong Exceptional individuals 
apart, in the mass, nationally and racially, 
if we want strong souls we must prepare 
strong bodies foi their habitation Else 
the souls will shatter the bodies untimely, 
which in plain language means the 
untimely death of men of strong souls, of 
which there have been many examples in 
oui midst 

Merely to be shot down does not imply 
the possession of soul force Are not street 
pariah dogs shot down ^ But do they 
possess soul force ’ If human brutes want 
to and are m a position to shoot us down 
within an enclosed area, the bullet marks 
should certainly be on oui bi easts, not on 
our backs , but the very fact that they 
dare to shoot us shows that we are not 
possessed of any kind of force, physical or 
spiritual 

Let the sickening and humiliating cant 
of “forget and forgive” cease If we had 
been in a position to and had weapons to 
shoot back, and if then we either did or 
did not shoot back, it would have been 
quite pi Opel to discuss the question of 
forgetting and forgiving But knowing as 
we do, and as our foreign seimoniseis also 
do, that the virtue of external forgiveness 
is a necessity with us, that even if we did 
not forgive at heart, w’e could not punish 
the wrong-doers and avenge the innocent 
dead, we cannot but resent the gratuitous 
(though it may be unintentional) insult of 
being asked to forget and forgive 

Forget, sir ^ If the bodies of your 
innocent kith and km had been punctured 
in the way the bodies of our innocent kith 
and kin have been wantonly punctured 
in many a town and village, would you 


have forgotten ^ If youi women had been 
insulted and men made to crawl, would 
you have foi gotten ^ No, sir, we cannot, 
will not forget We will keep alive the 
memoiy of the wiong, not in a revengeful 
mood, but as a lemindei of oui fallen con- 
dition, until we are strong enough not 
to be similaily wronged again As for 
forgiveness, God has deprived us of the 
privilege and lilessing of sincere forgiving, 
as we have not dealt justly and lovingly 
with OUI humble sisters and brethren 
Not that we are revengeful But the 
question of forgiveness could have arisen 
only if we had the pow'-er to punish 

We have heaid it said that English- 
men are good sportsmen Is it sportsmanlike 
for any Englishman to ask the members of 
an unarmed, disarmed, subject race to 
forget and forgive after their sisters and 
brethren have been shot down m a defence- 
less condition ^ If both parties had wea- 
pons and had fieely exchanged shots, or if 
one paity though possessed of weapons 
had chosen to obey the inner spiritual law 
of non-violence and so refrained from using 
then weapons, there could have been a 
hearty handshake in token of forgiveness 
and reconciliation But as matters stand, 
to indulge in further talk of forgetting 
and forgiveness only adds fuel to the fire 
Though so long as the people are not them- 
selves fearless and strong, neither laws 
nor the possession arms can protect them, 
they could have been asked to forget 
and forgive, if the legal repetition of the 
Panjab horrors had been made impossible 

That being our view, we think Mr 
Dwarkadas Jamnadas ought not to have 
moved his resolution on Panjab affairs 
Worse was his wnthdiawal ol the most 
vital portion of it, recommending the 
punishment of the wrong-doers 

Forgive Whom ^ 

Ml Jamnadas’s resolution has furnished 
the occasion for much sickening cant 
being indulged in, in speech and writing 
We have been asked to forgive But who 
has asked to be forgiven ’ Have the chief 
criminals and their abettors asked to be 
forgiven Are O’Dwyei, Dyer, Prank 
Johnson, Bosworth Smith and the lest 
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of the wicked crew penitent, and hare 
they asked foi foioiveness ^ Has Lord 
Chelmsfoid icpented and asked to be 
forgiven ^ It is a strange situation this that 
those who have not diiectly, or indirectly 
offended ask us to loigive, whilst most 
of those who have offended directly or 
indirectly are impenitent, do not ask to be 
foigiven, aie in many cases mtbe enjoyment 
of all their honouis and emoluments and 
are still insolent on occasion 

The Spinning Wheel. 

We have said in a pievious issue 
that we aie not opposed to the use of the 
spinning wheel , nay, we support its use 
by those who at piesent waste their 
leisure Mr Gandhi advocates its use 
for vaiious leasons, one of which is 
that it should be used as a means of 
penance and self-purification Those who 
feel at heart the disgrace of foreign 
rule and aie convinced that at bottom it is 
we the people who are responsible for this 
disgiace, may certainly choose to undergo 
this sort of penance But it should be 
understood that nothing that is done 
mechanically and soullessly at the 
prompting of crowd mentality' can 
lead to self-puiification and consequent 
national salvation 

Other things being equal, an industry 
earned on m one’s home is undoubtedly 
more conducive to health of soul and body 
than factory industries engaged in at a 
distance from the home But economic 
laws cannot be overridden And, there- 
fore, if an mdustiy earned on m the home 
cannot compete with the same industry 
earned on in a huge factory, the cottage 
industry must at least yield a living wage 
Men in the mass cannot and do not follow 
the ideal when that means starvation 
or semi-starvation It is true, religious 
belief IS in some cases found to be stronger 
than the economic motive Beef may be 
cheaper than some other kinds of food, 
but still the Hindu will not eat it 
But this kind of religious belief cannot be 
born for the first time in this modern age 

Some other reasons that may be urged in 
favour of the hand spinning wheel are that 
it is very cheap, that it does not require 


much capital for its use, that it may be 
made m India m any numbeis, and that 
we are not dependent for its supply on any 
foieign country, wheieas spinning mills 
require huge capital, and machineiy foi the 
same can be obtained after much delay 
only from foieign countiies 

Still some of the mam considerations that 
guide the choice of any method of produc- 
tion, and which ought to be lemembered, 
are the health and morals of the woi kers, 
the amount ot capital re{[Uired, whethei 
the method to be chosen yields a living 
wage, whether tlie tools aie leadily 
obtainable and lepauable, whether the 
method reqaiies to be adopted in the 
interests of artistic quality or whether 
mechanical production would do equally 
well 01 better, and whethei it is the best 
means of utilising human energy 

Though the handloom cannot stand 
economic competition with the power- 
loom, yet, as it yields a living wage, 
most of the cloth used m India is the 
product of the handloom, though the yarn 
used IS mostly machine-spun Similarly if 
the spinning wheel can be so improved 
as to yield the spinnei a living wage, it 
will be laigelyused, though machine-spun 
yarn may be cheapei than hand spun 
yarn 

Indigenous Treatment of Diseases, 

Mr Gandhi performed the opening 
ceiemony of a college established at Delhi 
for teaching the Ayurvedic and Yunani 
systems of medicine There have been 
some resolutions moved in some legisla- 
tive chambers for promoting such educa- 
tion and opening dispensaries at public 
cost foi the treatment of diseases accord- 
ing to these systems These facts have 
drawn public attention afiesh to the 
question of the value of these systems. 
Medical practitioneis who follow these 
systems ought to take up the challenge 
thrown out by some Euiopean doctors 
and scienti£callj prove what prophylactic 
and curative means, methods and 
medicines these systems possess which 
the so called Western system does not 
possess 

In fact, no science is or can be either 
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Western oi Eastern Demonsti able truth 
IS the only enter ion of science And, 
theiefore, science, to keep true to its 
name and connotation, must be piogres- 
sive, must advance by discarding proved 
errors and accepting demonstrated truths 
The systems of medicine indigenous to the 
East ought certainly to be studied , but 
they ought to be studied scientifically, 
according to the accepted canons of 
observation and experiment We are en- 
tirely opposed to the uac]uestioniiig belief 
in any system of medicine, Eastern or 
Western— belief like that which the ortho- 
dox of all sects ha\e in their scriptures 
There are still many persons who think 
modern medical science has not made any 
progress beyond ancient medicine But 
we hope even they will admit that the 
means, methods, appliances, and acces- 
sories of modern surgery have left those 
in use in ancient times far behind 

Mr Gandhi has great faith m the 
prophylactic virtues of a pure mind We 
also believe in a pure mmd„ And apart 
from, such faith, it is well-known that 
some loathsome diseases cannot attack 
persons of pure character, except in case of 
contagion or heredity But it may be 
said without joking, in the most senous 
mood, that a pure mind is not a preventive 
of or remedy for broken or wounded 
limbs 01 punctured bodies, or against 
infectious diseases, &c So, medicine and 
surgery, dispensaries and hospitals, physi- 
cians, surgeons and health specialists have 
their uses The abuses of a thing should 
not blind us to its legitimate uses 

Those who advocate the establishment 
of dispensaries of indigenous medicine, 
ought to combine and be able to guarantee 
a standard quality in the medicines to be 
used and a standard of training and 
ability in the physicians who are to 
treat patients in the dispensaries 

“Measures of Mass Terror ” 

An Associated Press message dated 
Allahabad, November 2Uth last, began as 
follows — 

The “Pioiieci” sais — t copy ol a Liolshe\iL 
proclamation which has come into our hand 
illustrates the methods resorted to against 


the people of Iviiban and Terek Piovinces and 
the Black vSea coastal aiea 

One of the methods, according to the 
same authority, was a threat that. 

In cases of usings oi entiie villages or 
towns against us we shall be compelled to 
institute measures of mass teiror Foi every 
Red \imy soldier killed we shall kill several 
hundred peisons belonging to Bourgeois class 

In this there is nothing new either to 
us oi to the official and non-official Anglo- 
Indians (old style) The method has been 
improved upon m its application, having 
been used “in case of no usings of entire 
villages or towns ” 

Ministers’ Salaries. 

There is probably no civilised country 
in the world where the difference between 
the salaries of the nighest and higher 
public servants and those of the lowest 
IS so great as in India And India can ill 
afford to pay big salaries, considering 
the smallness of hei total revenues, the 
state of her education, the practically 
uncared-foi health of her rural inhabitants 
and the undeveloped condition of her 
material resources Therefore it is quite in 
the fitness of things that attempts have 
been made according to the law in some 
provincial legislatures to fix the minis- 
ters’ salaries at a proper figure It is true 
that before the Reforms Act was passed, 
we wanted that it should not stand 
m the way of the ministers’ salaries 
being equal to those of the executive 
councillors That was because we wanted 
it to be statutorily recognised that the 
Indian ministers’ work was pecuniarily 
worth as much as the work of the exe- 
cutive councillors That point having 
been gamed, if the Indian ministers 
had of their own accord suggested that 
their salaries should be fixed at, say, 
Rs 1000 per month, plus house-rent and 
conveyance allowance, if necessary, then 
they would have risen very high in the 
estimation of both Indians and Euro- 
peans It could then hat e been also urged 
that as Indians drawing Rs 1000 did as 
good work as the European Executive 
Councillors, why should we pay the latter 
Rs 04,000 per annum ^ The promise made 
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by the Bengal mmisteis to take Rs 48,000 
pel annum for their own expenses and 
spend the lemainmg 16,000 for public good 
has not made us proud of them Nor has it 
come with good grace We do not want 
chanty 

The question of the connection between 
salary and status has been raised, and it 
has been urged that unless the ministers 
have the same salaries as the executive 
councillors, their status would not be 
equal This argument is flimsy and un- 
tenable The pnme ministei of Japan gets 
Rs 18750 per annum or Rs 15621^ per 
month, the other ministers Ks 1000 per 
mensem, and the Japanese Ambassadors to 
Great Biitain, USA, France and Russia 
get Rs 56,250 each per annum , but the 
status of the piime minister is higher than 
that of the ambassadois In England the 
piime minister is the minister of the 
highest lank, though he has no salary as 
pnme ministei It is by holding the 
premiership in connection with some other 
ministership that he enjoys an official 
income But even then his official income 
IS lower than that of the Lord High 
Chancelloi, the Attorney-General, and the 
Solicitor-General Speaking generally, 
status depends on an officer’s official 
powers, not on his salary And 
when an officer himself chooses to accept a 
small salary or no salary, that certainly 
makes him more respectworthy, even 
though it may make him less “lespectable” 

The Indian Science Congress. 

It IS very encouraging to find from the 
reports of the diffeient sections of the last 
session of the Indian Science Congiess, 
held m Calcutta, that many Indian work- 
eis produced original papers embodying 
the results of their researches m various 
branches of science In opening the session 
Lord Ronaldshay, its honorary Patron, 
made a biief speech, offering welcome, and 
observed 

“Your labours piovide a cogent answer to 
the stiangc doctrine which. IS being preached in 
some quaiters at the present time, the doctiine 
that a man should allow the intellect with 
which Providence has endowed him to he fallow, 
in other w Olds, that he should bury his talent 
in the giound ” 


Some veiy impulsive persons have, no 
doubt, said things which admit of this 
inteipietation But the cunicula of the 
many national institutions staited in the 
countiyshow that then piojectois aie not 
blind to the claims of the Aits and 
Sciences 

Sir Raiendianath Mukerjee, in deliver- 
ing his piesidential address, leferied in 
the very first sentence, with engaging can- 
dour, to the fact that he was not a scienti- 
fic man, and spoke mainly on the applica- 
tion of science to industiy Said he — 

It has now been geneially lecogmsed by 
every business man that scientihc research is 
an absolutely necessaiy condition ol industiial 
adv ancement 

In the past, business men weie inclined to 
disregard the usefulness of science as applied 
to industiy oi accepted its benefits without 
being conscious of then souice , but they aie 
now firmly convinced that science is an in- 
valuable aid to the development and advance- 
ment of industry^ and that the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge with its experiments and 
discoveiies is an essential condition of indus- 
tiial piogiess It has been tiuly said that 
the foundation of industrial advance was laid 
by workers in pure science for the most part 
Ignorant of its utility and caring little 
about it 

The Crescograph. 

Sir J C Boseinvenced the crescogragh, 
a marvellously delicate instrument, to 
enable him to pursue his reseaiches in puie 
science But it has gieat practical uses 
also, to which, unfortunately, the govern- 
ment and people of India have not yet 
paid attention, though enterprising 
foieigners would not be slow to do so 
Piofessoi Bose gave a clue to some of 
these uses in a recent Fiiday evening 
discourse 

The question of stimulation of growth is 
a matter of great practical importance, for 
the world’s supply of food depends on vegeta- 
tive growth It IS therefore of the highest 
importance to be able to discovei those con- 
ditions which aie favomableto growth The 
different apparatus hitheito available foi in- 
vestigation have been very crude and ineffi- 
cient 

The results ol investigation [ with the ciesco- 
giapli ] on various agents which enhance 
the activity of growth show that we have 
been using only a few stimulating agents, 
whereas there are thousands of whose action 
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we had no conception The lule ol thumb 
method hitheito employed in the application 
of a few chemical stimulants and of electii- 
city has, moieovei, not been uniloimly suc- 
cessful The cause of the anomaly is found from 
the discorery made at the Institute of an 
impoitant factor, namely, the dose of applica- 
tion, which has not hitheito been taken into 
account He has, however, found that while 
a model ate intensit)" of electric current acce- 
lerated growth, any excess above a critical 
point retarded it The same was found to be 
tiue of chemical stinulants A striking practi- 
cal result was obtained with certain poisons, 
which in noi mal doses killed the plant, in quan- 
tities sufScientlj minute acted as an extra- 
oidinaiily efficient stimulant, the treated plant 
growing far more vigorously and flowering 
much earlier The detailed account of these 
investigations are embodied in the Transactions 
published by the Institute 

Medical science, too, may take advan- 
tage of his reseaiclies and his inshument, 
as it has been shewn that in many ways 
“the life reactions in plant and man are 
alike and thus through the experience 
of the plant, it may be possible to alleviate 
the sufferings of man ” 

The Objects of Marriage. 

A Reutei’s telegram, dated London, 
Febiuary 9, gives the information that 

At a convocation of clergy at Canterbury it 
■was decided that the Prayer Book should be 
leMsed m accordance with modern developments 
and the advance of democracy 

Diastic alterations in the Mairiage Service 
ha\ e been made and the statement that marriage 
was ordained for the procieation of children 
has been eliminated and now reads “Marriage 
was oidained in ordei that the natural instincts 
and affections implanted by God should be 
followed and controlled,” etc 

Our observations on this topic will be 
made from the point of view of one who 
believes in the existence of God and all 
that it implies 

If human life be a good, its renewal in 
every generation must be a woithy object 
and a duty Theiefore those who many 
ought to know that one of its mam objects 
IS to have children 

Theiefoie, though modem taste or 
piudery may have dictated it, the words 
eliminated fiom the Anglican Maiiiage 
Seivice were words of truth The words 
substituted are also tiue, namely, “Marii- 
age was ordained in order that the natu- 


ral instincts and affections implanted by 
God should be followed and controlled,” 
&c Of couise love is a condition prece- 
dent to eveiy ideal mai riage, and without 
love it is not possible to have the best 
possible children and lear them in the best 
possible way 

If human life be an evil, those who be- 
lieve in such a pessimistic doctiine, ought 
not to many and have childien 

In our view, which is the Hindu view, 
marriage is a sacrament, and, therefore, 
it has other objects besides those leferied 
to above That it is a saci ament means 
that it IS spiritually beneficial to the indi- 
vidual, and that it is a visible representa- 
tion of something spiritual and invisible 
In different theistic faiths, the relation 
between the human soul and the Supieme 
Spiiit IS indicated by saying that He is 
our Father, or our Mother, or that He is 
the Divine Lovei , the Divine Spouse Son- 
ship IS also a similar spiiitual symbol 
These spiritual truths aie fully felt and 
leahsed thiough actual experience of ideal 
family lelations Human beings get the 
first faint indications of what their rela- 
tionship to the Supreme Spirit is, in the 
inner experience of human fatherhood, 
motherhood, wifehood, husbandhood, etc 
If democracy is to be spiritualised, it, too, 
must rest on the spiritual brotherhood 
of man, which implies Divine Fatherhood 

Those who do not believe in the exis- 
tence of God, may rest satisfied with a 
merely civil or legal marriage But a meie 
civil marriage cannot satisfy a believer in 
God who yearns to fully realise all rela- 
tionships to Him 

Again, a few there have been and are 
who do not admit the necessity or utility 
of any kind of marriage They do not 
advocate promiscuity, but think it enough 
if two persons live faithfully together for 
the time being as man and wife We con- 
sider this view wrong and highly injurious 
to society and the individual Both 
leason and the experience of history show 
that this view is incompatible with the 
development and realisation of the highest 
types of manhood and womanhood The 
highest good of the children, too, requires 
that the parents should be joined in holy 
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wedlock State parenthood cannot be a 
substitute lor genuine and natural parent 
hood 

In ciYic life, many there aie who would 
not kill 01 steal even in the absence of laws 
forbidding such acts, but who yet do not 
proclaim that they are a sufficient law 
unto themselves , they admit the need of 
laws for man as he is 

The spiritual, social and legal sanctions 
of marriage, in addition to their other 
values, are extra aids to a pure and 
disciplined life which human society has 
found needful and helpful through the 
ages And it is significant that the highest 
types of manhood and womanhood in 
histoiy, those who were qualified to be a 
law unto themselves and to proclaim the 
superfluousness of the exteinal ceiemony 
of marriage, did not revolt against it or 
declare it unnecessary The life-histoiy of 
the few notable persons who declared 
against marriage does not piove that they 
were right Two such will be biiefly refei- 
red to here 

George Eliot was by no means a deprav- 
ed woman “She wrote admirably about 
religion and religious persons ” But “Her 
friendship with [George Henry Lewes] led 
to a closer relationship which she regarded 
as a marriage,” though “Lewes had a wife 
living at the time ” “That she felt the 
deepest affection for Lewes is evident ” 
“The death of Mr Lewes in 1878 was also 
the death-blow to her artistic vitality ” 
“About two years later, however, she 
married Mr J W Cross, ” {Encyclo- 
pasdia Britanmca) 

“Shelley never indulged in any sensual 
or dissipated amour, the mere attrac- 
tion of a pretty face or an alluring figure 
left him unenthralled ” But “he held that 
marriage ought to be simply a voluntary 
relation between a man and a woman, 
to be assumed at joint option and ter- 
minated at the after-option of either 
paity ” However, in marrying Harriet, “he 
waived his own theory in favour ol the 
consideration that in such an experiment 
the woman’s stake, and the disadvan- 
tages accruing to her, are out of all 
comparison to the man’s ” Yet later in 
life, while Harriet was still living, he fell 


in love with and eloped with Mary 
Godwin Aftei wards Hairiet “di owned 
herself in the Serpentine” (Encjc/ Brit ) 

Persons who, though not married, 
live faithfully as man and wife and bear 
agood character in other respects, may not 
and should not be classed with women 
of ill-fame and their male fellow-sinners , 
but they ought not also to be classed with 
those mairied persons who lead faithful 
and chaste lives , nor should they have 
the same social lecognition There should 
not, however, be any differential treat- 
ment of man and woman 

Government Grant to 
Calcutta University. 

Mr Shafi recently said in the Council 
of State — 

No amount will be piovided in the Impe- 
rial Budget for 1921-22 for the reconstruc- 
tion of the University of Calcutta The ques- 
tion of making a grant tor this University has 
received the careful attention of the Govern- 
ment of India The allotment of such a grant 
would he definitely against the spirit of the 
financial arrangements under the Reforms and 
even if this were not the case, w ould be diffi- 
cult in the present financial circumstances 

This IS a very curious statement 
Government will call the tune but lefuses 
to pay the pipei ’ As there is money for 
the Dacca University, theie ought to be 
money for Calcutta, too Insist on 
having a strict account of expenditure 
by all means , but a large grant should 
undoubtedly be made 

The Chamber of Princes. 

The Karnataka has wiitten a very 
truthful and timely aiticle on the Cham- 
ber of Princes It observes — 

The entire proceedings connected with the 
Chamber are based on the fundamental 
misconception that the Princes aie the States 
It IS as true in India as it vias anywhere 
else that the Princes aie not the States, and 
that the People are the States \ny scheme 
of constitutional re-constiuction for India 
should therefore have taken note of the 
lights and lequirements ol the People ot the 
States , and it need have been no part of 
it to show solicitude foi the “rights and 
interests, dignities and powers, privileges and 
prerogatives ot the Princes and Chiefs ” These 
aie duly safeguarded in other ways , and they 
are not the proper concern of the true constitu- 
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tional reiormer The Chamber oi Princes as the 
name itself indicates and as the inaugural 
dithyiambics fully beai out, is of no practical 
value wliatevei to the people ol the States 

There are three questions that should have 
been necessarily tackled, il ihe mitcli-i aimted 
New El a should have had any significance to 
the Indian States firstl} , a recommendation 
pai taking more or less of the natuie of a mam 
date should have come in the name and uiidei 
the aiithoiity of H M the Kmg-Emperoi foi 
the immediate adoption of constitutional 
principles and forms ol goveinance in the States 
The other two matters aie (1) the lerocation 
ol the Government oi India Notification ot l<s01 
which once lor all threw the States be 3 ^ond the 
pale not only of Intel national Law, but also 
ol the pj maples of that Law, and (2) the devi- 
sing ol a suitable mode ol repiesentation for the 
States — 1 e , lot their People— in the A.ll-Inclia 
legislature and the councils of the Empire (or 
Commonwealth) 

The Gas 

The Inquirer of London, an organ of 
the Unitaiians, writes 

It IS not denied that, whaiever is done or left 
undone in the way of leduction of armaments, 
our own Government have set on foot extensive 
reseat dies with poison gases, with a view to 
arming the nation with the deadliest weapon of 
this kind that can be devised At the same time 
the United States is busy in the same direction, 
and the latest announcement is that means have 
been found foi adding a small canister of solid 
gas to every soldier’s equipment, so that he 
may do his part valiantly with even so atrocious 
a weapon It comforts us but little to be assur- 
ed that a gas mask has also been devised equal 
to the new poison gas It seems that M 
Langes, the Norwegian representative at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, is only too 
well lustified in saying that the hope of “civiliz- 
ing war” is illusory We must eithei abolish it 
altogether oi it will abolish us 

There is a thrrd alternatrve, and rt is the 
survrval of a race or races of scientrfic 
human biutes equipped with the deadliest 
chemicals and bacteria and bacilli It may 
be questioned, no doubt, whether they will 
profess Christianity like the present 
dominant Western nations of the world 
engaged in manufacturing the deadliest 
poison gases. 

Is Ulster Superior or Inferior ^ 

By clever manipulation and supply of 
news Reuter’s and other news agencies try 
to produce the impression that the Irish 
people proper as distinguished from Ulsterites 


are a crimmah bloodthiisty, ne’er-do-well lot 
But according to the Catholic Herald of 
hidua^ 

W A Me Knight, m hi= recent bonk on Ireland 
and the Ulster Legend, has told us what the Parlia- 
mentary Blue-Books and White Papers sa) about 
Parliament’s pet child, and the tale varies from that 
of the politicians The author shows that in material 
prospei it} , in education and public spirit, in physique 
andh^oiene, and in morale, Ulster is considerabh 
mferiur to the rest of Ireland The a\eragc valuation 
of agncultural holdings in Ulster is /ii lower than m 
I emstci i he Income Tax assessment per family of 
land population is id in 1 einster, and only £20, 

8s \d in Ulster Ulster is below Ireland’s average in 
literacy, 870 being her proportion to every 1,000 of 
population, which is h below Ireland’s average, and 35 
below I emster’s 

Ulster heads the criminal list The proportion of 
criminals to too 0000 ('’) of the population is 2 in 
Connaught, 6 in Munster, 6 in Leinster and 35 in 
Ulster Ulster’s "resorts of habitual criminals at 
large’ average 164. S as against 17 2 for the rest of 
Ireland \ ct Ulster is not altogether bad, but the line 
ot cleavage has its significance. Anti-Home-Rule 
Ulster’s criminal latio is 52 22, that of pro Home-Rule 
Ulster IS only 377, and their respective ratios of 
houses of bad character stand in similar relation, 15 05 
as against i 38 

The Higher Education of Women. 

Both the advocates and opponents of the 
higher education of women in India may 
profit by what the historian Lecky has written 
about the higher education of women in 
England, in chapter x, vol 11 of his 
Demociacy and Liberty Some passages 
from this work are extracted below 

What effect has education on the charactei 
and happiness of women ? The question is 
partly answered below 

"The married state is certainly rot likely to be 
less pure or less happy because fewer women fly 
to it in despair as their only means of livelihood 
and occupation, or because men and women have 
learnt to sympathise more closely with each other 
m their graver thoughts and more serious interests 
The fears that were once expressed, that a 
highly educated woman would be apt to neglect 
her home duties, have certainly not been verified 
by experience, and it is too much to say that for 
one woman who neglects those duties through 
this cause, there are hundreds who neglect them 
through frivolity or vice The pedantry and the 
extravagances of taste and opinion which were once 
associated with the idea of a learned lady were 
not unnatural so long as such women found them- 
selves isolated and unsupported, at war with the 
conventionalities of society, and exposed to a 
storm of ridicule and disapprobation When their 
position ceased to be unusual and unrecognised, these 
eccentricities rapidly diminished ” 
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As regaids Ihe beauty and capacity of 
educated women, Lecky says , — 

The beauty of perfect health and of high 
spirits has been steadily replacing , as the ideal 
type, the beauty of a sickly delicacy and of weak 
and tremulous nerves which in the eighteenth century 
was so much admired, or at least extolled To 
the \ast and increasing multitude of unmarried 
women, whether they be rich or poor, modern 
education has been a priceless blessing Hovve\er 
much it may fall short of an ideal standard, it at 
least sends them into the world far better equipped 
for the battle of life It gives them more developed 
capacities, more serious and varied interests, and 
that discipline of character which habits of concen- 
trated and continuous labour seldom fail to produce 

As to the deeper changes that education 
may bring about, Lecky observes — 

"'Nature has established distinctions betw^een 
men and women that can never be oxerpassed 
In all ages the positions of wiie and mother will 
be the chief positions to which they will aspire, 
and in all ages they will bring with them the 
same dominant interests and affections It is in 
the finer shadings of character that chano-e is 
perceptible Some lines of character growing fainter, 
while others deepen and strengthen Women wil 
probably remain m the future good and bad, selfish 
and unselfish in much the same proportion as at 
present, but both their good and evil qualities will be 
somewhat differentl} mixed In the modern type of 
woman we may expect to find more judgment, 
more self-control more courage, more independence^ 
a far wider range of sympathies and interests 
than in the past She will become less credulous 
and superstitious, but she will also become a little 
colder and a little harder Unselfishness will probably 
not dimmish, but it will spring to a greater degree 
from recognised duty and acquired habit The 
emotional, the impulsive, the romantic elements of 
character, will be less prominent In the better 
class a strong sense of dut) dominated by an 
enlightened judgment, will be the guiding influence 
and life will be brightened by a large circle of 
unselfish interests and of worthy pleasures In the 
worse class, blind unreasoning passion will play a 
smaller part, but both religious and social restraints 
will be weaker ” 

Lecky points out some differences between 
married and unmarried women 


"By the natural law oi sckctiuii wives are, on 
the whole, the flow^cr of the sex They acquire an 
extent and kind ol experience much gi eater than 
that of other w^omen ind, il then time s more 
occupied, their ]udgment i= usuall\ much “^aner, 
more moderate, and more mature No carelul 
observer can fail to b. struck with the tendency 
of the married life to repress the extravagances of 
judgment and feeling to which unmarried wminen 
are speciall} prone 

To Our Contributors. 

As there is great pressure on oui 
spaee, and as everj' month many impor- 
tant topics cannot be dealt with owing 
to want of room m spite of the issues 
being much laigei than the noimal size, 
we shall be ver^^ giatelul to our contii- 
butors if their ai tides do not exceed 4,000 
words in length 

To the Authors and Publishers of 
Vernacular Books 

Owing to urgent requests leceived from 
many quarters, we have decided to le- 
sume the publication of the notices of 
vernacular books Books in the follow- 
ing languages will be noticed Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujaiati, Hindi, Ivanaiese, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oiiya, 
Panjabi, Tamil, Telugu, Urdu and Smdhi 
Newspapers, periodicals, schools and 
college text-books and their annotations, 
pamphlets and leaflets, leprmts of maga- 
zine articles, &c , will not be noticed 
The receipt of books leceived for leview 
will not be acknowledged, noi any queues 
relating theieto answered The review of 
any book received is not guaranteed 
Books should be sent to oui office addies- 
sed to the Assamese Reviewei , the Hindi 
Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, &c , 
according to the language of the books 
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[Tins pfipei was lead by the anlhoi some Ifi j^eais ago on the occasion ol a Go\ ernment 
lesolution bcaiing on Watci Scaicit\ in Bengal It is e\tiaoidinaiy how closely it touches the 
present feeling m the Couutu —Pel, Tin Mnckm Plmcw ] 


I N out countiy the king has made wars, 
defended his teintoiy and administeied 
his laws, but the social oiganisation 
has attended to eveiythiug else, fiom the 
supply of watei to the supply of know- 
ledge, so simply and naturally that the 
repeated floods of new soveieignty, which 
swept ovei the land with the advent of 
each new eia, did not leduce us to brutes 
by destroying out dhaima, noi scatter us 
into vagabondage by breaking up oui 
social structuie The kings incessantly 
battled against one another, but in our 
mui muring bamboo groves, amidst the 
shade of oui mango orchaids, temples 
were being laiscd, rest-houses foi way- 
fareis established, and watei -leservoiis 
excavated , the ullage schoolmastei 
taught his simple loie, higher philosophy 
was not lacking m the tols, and the village 
meeting-places w'eie lesonant with the 
chanting of the Ramayana and the singing 
of Kn tans The social life did not depend 
upon outside aid, nor did outside aggies- 
sion perceptibly mar its seiene beauty 
It IS a trivial matter that we should be 
deploiing the scarcity of watei to-day 
The loot of it IS the thing, above all 
things, which should cause us the deepest 
misgiving,— the fact that our mind is no 
longer in oui own social system, that our 
whole attention is directed outwards 
If a iivei, which has always flowed 
by the side of some village, deseits it and 
betakes its cryrrent elsewhere, then the 
village loses its water, its fi uits, its health 


and its commeicc Its gardens become wil- 
deinesses, and the tangled giowths which 
lodge in the cracks of its decayed prosperi- 
ty become the haunt of bat and owl 

The current of man’s mind is of no less 
importance than a river This current of 
old had kept pure and joyful the cloistered 
shade of Bengal’s villages,— but now the 
mind of Bengal has been distracted and 
turned away from its vrllage homesteads 
That is why its temples are in ruins, for 
there aie none to repaii them, its pools 
are insanitary, for there are none to clear 
out the slime , the dwellings of its wealthy 
ones are deseited and no joyful festivity 
resounds therein So now it is the govern- 
ment which must give us water, govern- 
ment which must give us health, and for 
oui very education we must ciinge at the 
door of government The tree which used 
to beai its own blossoms now stretches its 
withered branches upwards, petitioning 
foi a ram of flowers from on high What 
if its piayer be granted,— of what avail to 
it would be such make-believe bloom ^ 

The state is the sovereign powei in 
England The old time Raj-shakti in our 
country was diflerent In England the 
state IS mainly responsible for the well- 
being of the people, but in India this was 
so only to a limited extent Not that the 
king had not to maintain and reward the 
sages who gave free education to the peo- 
ple in religion and science,— but that was 
only in p art The real responsibility lay on 
the householder If the king stopped his 
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grants, or even if the land was kingless, 
these primary activities of the community 
would not suffer any serious check Not 
that the king did not provide water- 
reservoirs for the people, but no more than 
what all wealthy men considered it their 
duty to do The neglect of the king could 
not dry up the water resources of the 
country. 

In England eveiy one is at liberty to 
pursue his self-interest, his personal com- 
forts and amusements They are not bur- 
dened with communal duties All the 
greater cares rest on the state In ourcoun- 
tiyitwas theking who was comparatively 
free, and on the people was cast the bur- 
den of their civic obligations The king 
warred and hunted , whether he spent 
his time attending to matters of state or 
to his personal pleasures was a matter for 
which he might be accountable to dharma, 
but on which the people did not leave their 
communal welfare to depend The res- 
ponsibility for this was divided in a won- 
derfully adaptive way among the members 
of the community themselves 

For this reason what we understand as 
dharma permeated the whole social fab- 
ric, each one had to practise the discip- 
line of self-restraint, each one had to con- 
form to dharma 

This shows that the seat of life of diffe- 
rent civilisations is differently placed in 
the body politic Where the responsibi- 
hty for the welfare of the people lies, there 
beats the heart of the nation , and if a blow 
should fall thereon, the whole nation is 
wounded unto death In England the 
overthrow of the state would mean des- 
truction for the nation But disaster can 
only overtake our country when its social 
body, its Samaj, is crippled That is why 
we have never staked our all to resist a 
change of sovereignty, but have clung with 
might and main to the fieedom of our 
Samaj It is, I say, because all good 
works depend in England upon the state, 
and in India upon the social orgamsation, 
that in England to save the state is to 
save the country, and for India to hve 
IS to preserve her social institutions 

Naturally England is busy keeping the 
state ever alert, eternally vigilant And we 


having read in her school, have come to 
the conclusion that the continual poking 
of Government out of its indifference is the 
whole duty of the Indian man We some- 
how seem to have become incapable of un- 
derstanding that putting a blister on some- 
one else’s body is not a way to cure one’s 
own malady 

We love to aigue, and here it may be 
aigued whether or not it is better to cen- 
tralise the business of public welfare in 
the hands of a specialised Government 
rather than leave it loosely spread over 
every member of the community What I 
say IS, that this may be a good subject 
for a debating club, but its discussion can- 
not lead us anywhere, for in England the 
state depends on the continued goodwill 
of the people, which has been evolved by 
a natural process We cannot get to this 
state by discussion and, though it be perfec- 
tion itself, we must perforce do without it ’ 

The Government in our country— the 
Sarkar— has no relations with our social 
organisation— the Samaj, so that what- 
ever we may seek from the former must 
be paid for out of our freedom From 
whichever of its duties our Samaj seeks 
relief by getting it done by the Sarkar, to 
that extent will it be disabled with an in- 
capability which was not of its essence in 
the past To-day we are striving, of oui 
own accord, to place in the hands of thCiSar- 
kar the whole duty of our Samaj So long 
many a new sect has arisen in our Samaj, 
each with its own special manners snd 
customs, without protest or penalty 
from the larger body Now we are crys- 
tallised into rigidity by the Englishman’s 
law, and every departure is compelled to 
declaie itself non-Hindu The innermost 
core of our Samaj, which we have been 
carefully guarding within oui bosoms, 
through the ages, is at last exposed to out- 
side aggression. That is the calamity,— 
not water-scarcity 

In the old days those who were 
decorated by the Imperial power of the 
Moghuls, and called to share its counsels, 
did not find their fullest satisfaction in 
these honours. They gave a higher place 
to the approval of their own Samaj And 
for the highest reward, which even Delhi had 
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not in its gift, the\ had to come and stand 
at the cottage door of the village of their 
birth Acknowledgment as a high-souled 
membei of the community by the meanest 
there, meant more than the highest Maha- 
lajaship confeired by the Sarkar In 
those days they had learnt to value appre- 
ciation by the motherland m the very 
depths of their being , and the pomp of 
the metropolis, oi the glories of the im- 
perial audience chamber never succeeded 
in drawing then heaits away therefoim 
Therefore, there was no water-scarcity 
then, and all the adjuncts of true human 
culture were to be found in the life of the 
village 

To-day it adds not to our happiness 
that our countrymen should hail us as 
blessed, and so does our endeavour fail to 
be directed towards our country It has 
now become necessary foi requests and 
reminders to come to us from the Sarkar 
Theie is nothing within us to impel us to 
take the natural course omselves, for have 
we not signed away oui biithiightto the 
white man,— are not our very tastes put up 
for sale in his shops ^ 

I feel I may be misunderstood I do not 
mean that each one of us should cling 
to the soil of his native village and that 
there is no need to stir outside it to gam 
knowledge or recognition The Bengali 
cannot but be grateful to the forces of 
attraction which have diawn him out, 
roused his faculties, and broadened his 
mind by widening his sphere of activity 
But the time has come to remind the sons 
of Bengal that they must not turn topsy- 
turvy the natural relations of within and 
without Men go abioad to earn, and 
come home to spend To make the best 
use of our powers in the outside woild, we 
must keep our heart tiue within But, as 
the last PioYincial Conference showed only 
too clearly, we have now changed all that 
We went to confer with our provincial 
brethren, but our language was foreign 
We have learnt to look upon the English- 
educated man as our next-of-kin, and 
cannot realise that all our politics are 
futile if we cannot make one with us the 
whole community, from the highest to the 
lowest We have become used to keeping 


the gi eat mass of our countiymen outside 
oui deliberations and so have set up an 
impassable bairier between them and our- 
selves We have from-the very first spared 
no efiort or artifice to win the heart of 
England, but have clean forgotten that the 
heait of oui own country is of greater 
\alue and requires at least as much of 
striving for its conquest 

The ultimate object of political work is 
to mould the mind of the people into one 
It IS only in oui unfoitunate country that 
the idea finds place of calling a series of 
operations designed to capture the mind of 
the foreignei by the name of political 
education If we acknowledge the con- 
cjuest of the country’s heart to be the 
supieme gain, we must cast aside the 
foreign methods which we have learnt to 
consider so necessary in business matters, 
and bring full into our view the avenues 
which have always been open, and still are 
available, as thoroughfares to the heart of 
the motheiland 

Let us tiy and imagine what we should 
have done if we really had some message 
which we wanted to deliver to the 
country Instead of getting up a meeting 
in the English style we should have 
organised a grand mela There arrange- 
ments foi play and song and festivity 
galore would bung crowds hurrying from 
the most distant places There we could 
hold our markets and our exhibitions of 
home-made goods and agricultural pro- 
duce There we could award prizes to our 
bards and reciters and those who came to 
sing or play There we could ai range 
lantern lectures on sanitation There we 
could have heart to heart talks with each 
othei, and bethink omselves of ways and 
means, in legard to all matteis of national 
interest, — and with gentle and lustic alike 
we could hold communion in oui own 
language 

Our countrymen are mainly villagers 
When the village desiies to feel in its veins 
the throb of the greater life of the outside 
woild, the mela has always been its way 
of achieving that object The mela is the 
invitation of the village to the world into 
its cottage home On such festive occasion 
the village forgets its naiiowness in a 
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hospitable expansion of heait Just asm 
the lams the water-courses aie hlled with 
watei horn the sky, so m lae/a time the 
village heait is filled with the spirit of 
the Universal 

These melas aie aliogethei a natural 
growth in our country If you call people 
to a formal meeting they come burdened 
with doubt and suspicion and it takes 
time foi their hearts to open But those 
who come to a mela are aheady in the 
open, holiday mood, for they have left 
plough and hoe and all cares behind So that 
IS the place and time to come and sit by 
the people and hold converse with them 
There is not a district in Bengal where, at 
different times in the year and at suitable 
places, melas are not held We should 
make a list of these times and places to 
begin with, and then take pains to make 
acquaintance with our own people thiough 
this open door 

If the leaders of the country will abiure 
empty politics and make it their business 
to give new life and objective to these 
melas, putting their own heart into the 
work and bringing together the hearts of 
Hindu and Muslim, and then confer about 
the real wants of the people,— schools, 
roads, water reservoirs, glazing commons 
and the like, then will the country soon 
awaken into life 

It is my belief that if a band of workers 
go about from district to district, organi- 
sing these melas of Bengal, furnishing them 
with new compositions by way of Jatras, 
Kirtans and recitations , with bioscope 
and lantern shows, gymnastics and leger- 
demain , then the money question will 
give no trouble In fact if they undertake 
to pay the zamindais their usual 'dues on 
being allowed to make the collections, they 
will stand to make considerable profit 
And if this profit be used for national 
work, it would result in uniting the 
organisers of the mela to the people with 
a stronger tie, and would enable them to 
get acquainted with every detail of the 
life of the country The valuable functions 
they could then perform in connexion with 
the national awakening would be too 
numerous to lecount 

Religious and literary education has 


always been imparted in our country in 
the midst of the ]oy of festivity Now-a- 
days, for one reason or another, the 
zamindais have been drawn away to the 
metropolis, and the festivities on the 
occasion of the weddings ot their sons and 
daughters aie limited to the dinners -and 
nauches given foi their iich town friends, 
the poor tenants being often called upon 
to pay extra impositions for the purpose 
So the villages aie losing all their joy, and 
the lehgious and literary culture, which 
was a featuie of all festivity, and used to 
be the solace of man, woman and child 
alike, IS getting to be more and more 
beyond the means of ordinary people If 
our suggested band of organisers can take 
back this cuiient of festivity to the 
villages, they will reclaim the desert into 
which the heart of the nation is fast 
lapsing 

We should also remember that the 
drying up or pollution of our reservoirs is 
not only a cause ot water-scarcity, but of 
disease and death as well So also many 
of our melas, originating m the name of 
some religious festival, have degenerated, 
and far from being a source of education 
are becoming centres of corruption Fields 
which are neglected not only do not yield 
crops, but bleed noxious weeds If we do 
not rescue these institutions from such 
foul decay we shall be guilty befoie our 
country and our dharma 

I have said this much to give an ex- 
ample of how we can approach our 
countiymen in a natural way, and also to 
give an idea how, by organising and 
regulating our existing institutions, it may 
be possible to make them fruitful of untold 
blessings to the country at large 

Those who are unable to pm their faith 
on petitioning the Government as the 
highest form of political activity are dub- 
bed pessimists by the opposite school. 
That IS to say, they think that we refuse to 
beg because we are pessimistic as to the 
quantity or quality of the alms But let 
me say as cleaily as I can that I have 
never been one of those who seek the conso- 
lation of the grape-forswearing fox, and 
that I have never preached the superiority 
of self-determination because of the big 
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stick with which Goverameatgoes for over- 
importunate beggars On the contrary, 
I say that a dependence on the favours of 
others is the sign of the ti uly pessimistic 
wretch I refuse to be a party to the atti- 
tude that unless we bend oui knees and 
fold our hands theie is no hope for the 
country I believe in our country and I 
have a great respect for the poweis of our 
people And, above all, I know for ceitain 
that if our present unity be not a realisa- 
tion of India’s essential oneness from 
within, if it be something depending on the 
changing of his mood by the foreigner, 
then IS it doomed to repeated futility 

Therefore it is always incumbent on us 
to inquire and lindput what is the true way 
of India To establish a personal relation- 
ship between man and man was always 
India’s mam endeavour Our relation- 
ships extended to the most distant con- 
nections, continued unrelaxed with chil- 
dren even when grown up, and included 
neighbouis and villagers ii respective of 
race or caste The householder was 
bound by family ties to preceptor and 
teacher, guest and wayfarer, landlord and 
tenant,— not ties prescribed by religion 
or law, but of the heart Some were as 
fatheis, others as sons, some as brothers, 
others as intimates Whomsoever we came 
into contact with we drew into the circle 
of I'elationship So we never got into the 
habit of looking on man as a machine, or 
a tool for the furtherance of some interest 

There may be a bad as well as a good 
side to this, but it was the way of our 
countrv,— nay more, it is the way of the 
East 

We saw this in the Japanese war War 
IS doubtless a mechanical thmg'now-a-days 
and those who engage in it have to act 
and become as parts of a machine And 
yet every Japanese soldier was something 
more than a machine He was not reduc- 
ed to a blind piece of war material, nor 
to a blood-thirsty biute They all lemain- 
ed related to then Mikado and their 
country in a reverential self-dedication 
So, in our old days, oui warriors did not 
go to their death like pawns moved by an 
unknown player, but, through their chiefs, 
each of them dedicated himself to the Ksha.- 


iia-dhatma No doubt this made the an- 
cient battle-field lesemble a vast sacrifice 
of self-immolation and the westerner may 
exclaim that it was magnificent, but not 
wat but the Japanese by not neglecting 
their pristine magnificence, while making 
efficient modern war, won the admiration 
of East and West alike 

An\how, that is out nature We aie 
unable to turn necessity to account un- 
less we fiist purify it with the touch of 
personal relation And so we have often 
to take on ouiselves extra burdens The 
ties of necessity are narrow and confined to 
the place of business If mastei and ser- 
vant aie merely so related, their commerce 
is confined to the giving and taking of 
work and wages , but if personal relations 
are brought in, then is the burden of each 
cast on the other through the whole gamut 
of their respective joys and sorrows 

Let me give a modern illustration of 
what I mean I was present at the Pro- 
vincial Confeiences of Rajshahi and Dacca 
Of couise we all looked on the work of the 
Conference as a serious piece of business, 
but what took me by surprise was, that 
the demands of hospitality, and not of the 
business of the day, were the more con- 
spicuous — as if we had accompanied a 
bridegroom to his wedding — and the re- 
quirements of our comfort and our amuse- 
ment were so insistent that they must 
have strained our hosts to the limit If they 
had reminded us that we had come to do 
patriotic work and that there was no 
reason to suppose that we had laid them 
under some eternal obligation, they 
would have been justified But it is not our 
characteristic to admit business as an ex- 
cuse foi keeping to one’s own concerns 
However business-like our modern train- 
ing may be making us, the host must still 
be above mere business considerations 
We cannot allow even business to remain 
untouched by the heart And so at the 
Conferences we weie less impressed by 
the business done than by the hospitality 
received Those meetings of our countrymen, 
with all their western paraphernalia, were 
unable to get rid of their eastern heart 
So, also, with the Congress, that much of 
it which IS truly national — its hospitality 
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“ has played an abiding part in the na- 
tional regeneration, while its woik ends 
■with its three-day’s session and is heard 
of no more duiing the rest of the year 

This eastern hospitality, which is of 
India’s veiy nature, is a source of great 
joy to her when it can be offered on a 
grand scale The individual hospitality of 
the householder used to be expanded in the 
old days into a vast Yajna in order to 
find its completest realisation That, 
however, was in the distant past So 
when India got this recent opportunity of 
throwing open her guest-house once more, 
she was overjoyed, and India’s Goddess 
stepped in and took her long unused seat 
And thus it happened that, even in the midst 
of the outrageously outlandish speechify- 
ing and clapping of hands in our Congress 
and Conferences, our Mother smiled 
on us once more, happy that she could 
serve out of her humble store to each one 
of her guests, albeit understanding but 
little else of what it was all about ’ She 
would have been happier still if, instead 
of this book-learned, this watch-and-chain- 
bedecked assembly, she had found rich and 
poor, cultured and rustic, invited and un- 
invited, gathered together as in the Yajnas 
of old, to join this festivity May be, 
in such case, there would have been less 
of material to go lound, but the Mother’s 
blessing would have fallen in richer abun- 
dance 

However that may be, what I was say- 
ing IS, that India is unwilling to forego 
the sweetness of human relationship even 
in her work and business, and is ready to 
take on herself the extra burdens so arising 
That is why, in the past, no outsider has 
had to be cbncerned with the succour of 
the helpless, the teaching of the young, the 
sheltering of wayfarers, or any other pub- 
lic good work If to-day the old samajic 
bonds have ceased to hold, and if the giv- 
ing of water and health and learning be 
no longer possible from within the broken- 
up Samaj, even that need not cause us to 
despair 

Hindu Dhaima has always shown the 
way for each householder to transcend 
the narrowness of home or parish and re- 
late himself to the universal Bach house- 


holder IS still m the habit of making his 
daily offerings of Pancha-yajna to the 
Gods, the rishis, ancestors, humanity and 
all cieatures Why should it not be possi- 
ble for him to maintain the same high 
lelations with his countiy Could we 
not set apart every day some ottering, be 
it the smallest coin, be it half-a-handful 
of rice, in the name of our country ^ Would 
it be too much to ask of oui Hinduism that 
it should unite us in concrete relations 
with this India of ouis, the resort of our 
gods, the retreat of our rishis, the mother- 
land of oui ancestors ^ The relation of 
good works with our own land, — are we 
not to gain that for each one of ourselves, 
rather than leave it to others, and take 
our hearts off elsewhere ^ 

We are ceaselessly bewailing the drain- 
ing out of OUI money, but is it a thing of 
less moment that our heart should be en- 
ticed away Does our patriotism, then, 
consist simply in urging others to do all 
good work, and is that what all our Con- 
gresses and Conferences are content to be 
busy with^ No, that can never be ’ This 
state of things cannot last long in our 
country, for it is not of India’s nature 
We who have uncomplainingly shared 
our hard-earned little with our destitute 
relations and connections without consi- 
dering that to be any extraordinary sacri- 
fice, — shall we say that we are unable to 
bear the burden of supporting our Mother’ 
Is the foreigner to be for ever doling out 
alms and we crying ourselves hoaise be- 
cause the doles are not generous to our 
liking ’ Never, never ' Each one of us 
shall for every day of our lives, take up 
the burdens of our country This shall 
be our glory, this is our Dhaima The 
time has come when each of us must know 
that he is not alone, that, insignificant 
though he be, he cannot be neglected, nor 
must he neglect the meanest 

If to-day we should say to one, “Go and 
work for your Swadeshi Samaj,” he 
would be utterly puzzled to make out how, 
where, on what and for whom he is to 
work It is perhaps just as well that 
each individual should not be capable of 
deciding for himself his own programme 
of work Therefore there must be a centre 
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Our bands of workers aie often successful 
in making their enthusiasm blossom forth, 
but they fail to carry on till fruition 
There may be many a reason for this, but 
one reason is, that they are unable to 
realise the oneness of their party, and 
so to maintain it So each one’s slacken- 
ing responsibility gradually slips off his 
shoulders and cannot find a place Our 
Samaj cannot afford to go on any lon- 
ger in this way, because the opposing force 
which IS seeking to devour it is well-knit 
and organised in its unity and moreover 
has introduced its tentacles through and 
through our social fabric, from our educa- 
tional institutions to the shops dealing 
with our daily necessaiies In order to 
save ourselves fiom its fatal embrace, our 
Samaj must make the fiimest stand in its 
united strength And the only way is, to 
anoint some Samaj-pati to be our chief, 
and then for each one to rally i ound him 
as the symbol and lepiesentative of our 
union, not deeming it derogatory to ren- 
der him the fullest obedience, for he shall 
lepresent the spirit of Freedom itself 

Such Samaj-pati may sometimes be the 
best of men, and sometimes not, but if the 
Samaj be alive and alert, that will not 
matter, for the woist of them can do it no 
permanent injury On the other hand, the 
anointment of such a Chief is the best way 
to keep the Samaj in full vigour,— by dint 
of continually realising its strength in that 
of its representative it will become uncon- 
querable Under the Samaj-pati there will, 
of course, be subordinate leaders for each 
convenient division of the country, who 
will see to the doing of all needful good 
works and be responsible to the Samaj- 
pati for their due performance I have 
suggested that each one should set apart a 
small voluntary contribution for his 
country as a matter of daily habit This 
could be amplified by larger contributions 
out of expenditure on all festive occasions 
In our country, where voluntary contribu 
tions have founded rich monasteries and 
built monumental temples, it should be 
easily possible for the Samaj to be ade- 
quately maintained, especially when by its 
good works it would be entitled to the 
gifts of the grateful as well 


A little consideration will convince any- 
one how necessary it is to have a centre to 
which the SbaLti of the country may flow, 
where it will accumulate, and from which 
it can be appropriately distiibuted No 
doubt we should contrive, as best we may, 
that disease should not gain entrance from 
without, but what if, in spite of us, it does 
come ’ Are we not to have our internal 
vital force ready to combat it ^ If such 
foice be there, no outside aggression can 
leduce us to lifelessness, for its very 
dharma is to cuie wounds, to co-ordinate 
efforts, and to rouse the fullest conscious- 
ness Even the Government is in the habit 
of bestowing titles for good work, but we 
can only be truly rewarded when we 
receive the benediction of our own country 
Such power of reward, therefore, must also 
be placed in the hands of our Samaj, else 
shall we deprive ourselves of a potent 
source of self-satisfaction Lastly, there is 
the Hindu-Moslem friction, which it must 
be the duty of our Swadeshi Samaj to 
eradicate by equity of treatment and regu- 
lation of conflicting interests— failing this, 
repeated disruptions will only weaken it 
more and more 

Let us not mistrust our own Shakti, for 
it IS clear that the time has come Know 
for certain that India has always been 
endowed with the power of binding 
together Through adverse circumstances 
of every kind she has invariably succeeded 
in evolving an orderly system, so does she 
still survive On this India I pin my faith 
Even to-day, at this very moment, she is 
wonderfully adapting herself to recent con- 
ditions May it be vouchsafed to each of 
us to co-operate with her consciously, — 
not to succumb to material considerations 
and go against her 

This IS not the first time that India has 
come into contact with the outer world 
When the Aryans first came in, violent 
antagonisms were set up between them 
and the first inhabitants The Aryans 
won, but the non-Aryans were not exter- 
minated, as were the American and 
Australian aborigines In spite of their 
different manners and modes of thought, 
they found a place in the Aryan polity 
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And, ui cheii tuin, they contiibuted 
variety to the Aryan Samaj 

Later there came another and more 
piolonged period of disiuption So long 
as Buddhism prevailed, there was intimate 
commerce between India and every kind of 
foreigner Such intimacy was fat more 
serious for hei than any conflict, foi, in 
the absence of the lattei the instinct of 
self-preservation is not awake, and indis- 
criminate mingling threatens to turn into 
disorganisation That is what happened 
in the Buddhist age During that Asia- 
wide religious inundation, widely differing 
ideals and institutions found entry 
unchecked 

But even when weltering in that vast 
chaos, India’s genius for synthesis did not 
desert her With all that she had before, 
and all that had come upon her, she set to 
work to reconstruct her Samaj afresh, 
and in the midst of all this multifarious 
diversity she preserved and consolidated 
her unity of Ideal Even now many ask, 
where in all these self-contradicting mu- 
tually-conflicting differences is the unity of 
the Hindu religion, of the Hindu Samaj ^ 
It IS difiEcult to give a clear answer The 
larger the circumference, the harder it is 
to locate the centre , but nevertheless the 
centre exists We may not be able to 
lay our finger on the spot, but each one of 
us knows that the unity is there 

Then came the Mohamedans It cannot 
be said that they had no efiect on our 
Samaj Synthetical re-actions began al- 
most immediately, and a common ground 
was in course of preparation where the 
boundary lines between Hindu and 
Muslim were growing fainter and faintei 
The followers of Nanak, of Kabir, and 
the lower orders of Yaishnavas are cases 
in point But our educated classes do not 
keep in touch with the makings and break- 
ings which are going on beneath the sui- 
face of the Samaj, among the common 
people Had they done so they would 
have known that these re-actions have 
even now not ceased to work 

There has lastly come yet another 
religion with its different manneis, 
customs and educational methods And 
so now all the four great religions of the 


world aie heie together— Hinduism, Buddh” 
ism, Mohamedamsm and Christianity 
It IS evident that India is God’s chemical 
factory for the making of a supreme reli- 
gious synthesis 

Here, however, we must take note of 
one thing The long and thoiough dis- 
oiganisation which characteiised the 
Buddhist age, left behind it a shiinking 
timidity in the succeeding Hindu Samaj— 
an utter diead of novelty or change— which 
still peisists This constant feaifulness is 
hampeiing its furthei pi ogress, and makes 
it difficult for it to rise superior to ob- 
stacles Any Samaj, which concentrates 
all its attention on sheei self-preservation, 
cannot fieely move or act and comes to a 
state of death in life 

The barriers within which the Hindu 
Samaj then entienched itself with all it 
could gather together, caused India to 
lose hei place in the world Once India 
was the woild’s guru, for her free thought 
ranged fearlessly ovei religion, philosophy 
and science, far and wide But from that 
high seat she is now deposed,— and that 
because fear has entered into her soul 

Our timidity has caused us to stop all 
voyaging on the high seas, — whether of 
water or of wisdom We belonged to the 
universe but have relegated ourselves to 
the parish Oui shakti has become the 
womanish shakti of thrift and conserva- 
tion, and our masculine adventurous 
curiosity has owned defeat Otii trea- 
sure, which used to multiply by commerce, 
is now hoarded in the zenana store-ioom , 
it increases no longer, and whatever we 
may lose out of it is lost for good 

We must realise that every nation is a 
member of humanity and each must render 
an account of what it has created for the 
weal of mankind By the measure of such 
contribution does each nation gain its 
place When any nation loses its creative 
power. It hangs limp like a paralysed limb, 
for there is no virtue in mere continued 
existence 

India never fought for domination, nor 
scrambled for spoils China, Japan and 
Tibet, who are so careful to bar then 
windows against the advances of Europe, 
welcomed India with open arms as their 
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gmu, foi she had never sent out hei 
armies for plunder and pillage, but only 
her messages of peace and goodwill This 
glory, which India had earned as the 
fruit of her self-disciphne, was greatei than 
that of the widest of Empires 

When with the loss of oui gloiy we, 
with our bundled-up belongings, weie 
huddled togethei in oui coinei, it was 
high time for the Biitisher to come At 
his onslaught the defensive bairieis of our 
crouching, run-away Samaj began to 
give way in places, and thiough the gaps 
the Outside, in dread of which we had 
shrunk into ourselves, came huithng m 
upon us Now who shall thiust it back ^ 
With this breaking down of our enclosure 
we discovered two things — how wondei- 
fully stiong we had been, how miseiably 
weak we have become 

And to-day we have likewise undei- 
stood that this policy of funk will not do 
The tiue way of self-defence is to louse 
oui inheient powers The policy of pio- 
tection by imitation of the conqueioi is a 
self-delusion wdiich will not seive, eithei, — 
the imitation cannot prevail against the 
reality I repeat, theiefoie, that the only 
way to stem the tide of waste of heait 
and taste and intellect is, to become our 
true selves, consciously, actively and with 
our full stiength Our doimant shakti 
must awake at the impact of the outside, 
lor to-day the world stands sorely in 
need of the pi iceless fiuits of the discipline 
of our ancient Eishis God will not 
allow these to go to waste i hat is why, 
in the fulness of time. He has loused 
us by this agony of suffering 

The realisation of unity in diversity, 
the establishment of a synthesis amidst 
variety,— that is the inheient, the Sanatan 
Dharma of India India does not admit 
difference to be conflict, nor does she 
espy an enemy in every stiangei So she 
lepels none, destioys none , she abjuies 
no methods, recognises the greatness of all 
ideals , and she seeks to bring them all 
into one grand harmony 

By leason of this genius of India, 
Hindu, Moslem and Christian need not 
flght here for supremacy, but will find 


common giotind undei the shcltei of her 
hospitality That common ground will 
not be un-Hindu, it will be moie especially 
Hindu And howevet foreign the several 
limbs may be, the heart wall still be the 
heait of India 

If we but lealise this God-given function 
of India, our aim will become tiue, our 
shame woll depait fiom us, and W’-e shall 
levrve the undying shakti of India 
Before that gt eat day comes, call once on 
the Mothei ’ 1 ho One hlother who, 

through the ages, has been nouiishing 
her childien from hei eternal store of wis- 
dom and tiuth, preserving them fiom 
destruction, drawing them nearer one 
another, and to Herself 

We had once learnt to despise riches, to 
make poierty beautiful and glorious. 
Shall we to day insult our Sanatan 
Dharma by falling prostrate before 
money ^ Shall we not once more be fit to 
seive our Mothei, to build anew her fallen 
house, by taking up a clean, disciplined, 
simple life ^ It was never reckoned a 
shame in our country to eat off plantain 
leaves— the shame was in eating by oneself 
alone Shall we not get back this sense of 
shame ^ Shall we not be able to forego 
some of OUI comforts, some of our lux- 
uries, so that we may have enough to 
seive to all our brethren ^ Will that 
which was once so easy for us become 
impossible to-day ^ Never ’ 

Even in her uttermost extremity 
India’s tremendous power has secretly and 
calmly regained victory for herself I know 
for cel tain that this school-taught obses- 
sion of ours wnll never be able to prevail 
over that imperishable power I know for 
certain that the deep note of India’s call 
has already found a response in our 
hearts, and that, unknown to ourselves, 
weaie slowly but surely going back to 
her Here, standing at the crossing of the 
ways, with face turned towards Home, 
and eyes fixed on the pure light of its 
sacred lamp, call once on the Mother ’ 

Fiee translation by 

SnRFNDRANATH TaGOEE 
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JOURNALISM OF THE FUTURE 


M any things have been attiibuted to the 
war — the political unrest, the indus- 
tiial chaos, financial bankruptcy, 
moral delinquency Journalism, too, has been 
affected by the war, not so strikingly, but, 
nevertheless, affected Previous to the war. 
Journalism was on the road to recoveiy 
from some of its chronic ailments, but the 
tumultuous events of the past four years 
overturned all its resolutions of regenera- 
tion Many of the chronic faults remained, 
many of the chronic weaknesses disappeared 
This disturbance, confusing as it is, has been 
laying the foundation for the actual regener- 
ation of the newspaper and the birth of a 
finer, nobler type of journalism— the news- 
paper of the future Before considering the 
factors which are pepanng for the coming 
newspaper, it would be well to analyse some 
of the pre-w'ar weaknesses 

Most deserving of condemnation is the 
tendency w'hich the new'spaper-writer had 
of exaggerating news Actuated by a desire 
to increase circulation, and the attractiveness 
of the newspaper he frequently soared to the 
heights of imaginativeness for his material 
More often than not he succeeded in creat- 
ing only a feeling of distrust for the readers 
of his paper Realizing this, he began to 
use caution in his language and presenta- 
tion of fact But the war, coming as it did, 
with the best material he had ever had, led 
the newspaper man to fall back into his 
former methods of exaggeration and false- 
hood Inaccuracy in report was equally fla- 
grant Emphasis was laid upon what the 
writer considered the most sensational news 
Items, not the most valuable Unimportant 
facts were given columns, and significant 
facts were dismissed with one line Words 
were put into the mouths of people who had 
never uttered them In the face of such 
overwhelming events as were ushered in by 
the war, the newspaper felt almost justi- 
fied in permitting inaccuracy and untruth 
to creep into the news column Sensational 
news was the fashion of the hour The big- 
ger the headline, thought the newspaper man, 
the more attractive and the more saleable 
the paper. The desire to increase circula- 


tion and prestige of the paper led the writer 
to invent, coloi, and suppiess news with 
uttei disregaid foi tiuth The desire to dis- 
play then patriotism led editors into bitter 
attacks on persons not in accord with their 
views Never was the least effort made to 
right a wrong done editorially It was con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of the editor to 
acknowledge his infallibility Just as it was 
eager to elaborate and to give details when 
some were necessary, so was the newspaper 
also prone to suppress news when such sup- 
pression redounded to the profit of the news- 
paper The skilful manipulator of news so 
presented his copy that whatever the editor 
thought was right or was paid to think was 
right appeared in the paper, and whatever 
did not accord with “editorial policy” was 
discarded The editor became, in fact, a pro- 
pagandist, his newspaper a propaganda sheet 
Thus while declaring himself a publisher of 
news only, he became the agent of some 
cause and pushed that cause, regardless of 
effects which his actions might have on the 
news This was the policy of the United 
States throughout the war In March 1916 , 
President Wilson was re-elected on a peace 
platform Newspapers throughout the coun- 
try acclaimed him the hero of the hour — de- 
nounced the militaristic attitude of his op- 
ponents and loudly extolled the fine idealism 
which led Mr Wilson to declare “he would 
keep his country out of war ” From this, it 
would seem that the newspapers had a deep 
aversion for war Within one year the same 
newspapers had so changed their tactics that 
the whole country appeared to be clamoring 
for war The people were war-mad The 
complete transformation from a peace-loving 
nation to one ready to send a million of 
its best blood to continue the fight which it 
had opposed was well nigh a miracle- per- 
formed by the powerful press This was 
merely a case of sending forth an idea to the 
masses and pounding upon that idea until 
they became obsessed The same principle 
has been working in the race-riots of the 
Southern States, where Negroes, without 
cause or upon mere suspicion were burnt, 
tortured, hanged, as a result of the anti-Negro 
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propaganda of the Southern newspapers 
At this moment newspapers are making the 
most of the Mexican situation, and under di- 
rection from Americans who own lands and 
oil wells m Mexico and aie therefore anxious 
to secure the country for themselves, are try- 
ing to prepare public opinion for another 
war — this time with Mexico Every paper 
IS filled with the account of outrageous con- 
duct on the part of Mexican bandits, startl- 
ing facts are cited, and a feeling of animosity 
towards the Mexicans is being created When 
the mass is sufficiently incited to action the 
invasion will be comparatively simple These 
instances are sufficient to show how mighty 
is the power of the press over the masses, 
how close the relation between the new^s- 
papei and social inflammability 

That this tremendous power will some 
day be directed towards nobler purposes — 
towards securing peace instead of war— to- 
wards fostering international love instead 
of racial hatreds- is not an unfounded hope 
The present time is a transition stage in jour- 
nalism The newspaper has gone, as far as it 
can in the direction of evil influence Now it 
must swing, pendulum-hke, towards the goal 
of doing good Many of the old habits are 

being broken Many new habits aie being 

formed Much that was good will be retained 
Much that was evil will pass off Every day 
sees a new attempt to enforce a code of 
ethics for the newspaper trade Every man 
and woman prominent in journalism is 
clamoring for a cleaner, better pi ess Al- 
ready the social consciousness of the news- 
paper has been stirred Through the medium 
of the newspapei the editor endeavors to 
exert a stronger, better influence The ideal 
of a newspaper for the service of the com- 
munity has actually been realized and is 
being realized In one of the states of the 
South, the editor of the leading newspaper 
has converted his sheet into a forum for his 
city At one time, when there were no cotton 
mills, although the city was situated near 
cotton growung plantations, the editor agitat- 
ed through his paper for the establishment of 
a cotton mill, for a month, and finally won his 
point For the thirty days preceding his 
victory he hlled his paper every day wuth 
editorials, with statistical data, with comments 
from prominent citizens, on the necessity of 
a mill, and the benefits which would accrue 
from its establishment These daily propa- 
ganda talks led one of the businessmen of the 


m 

city to agree to build the mill It is now one 
of the largest m the United States In New 
Yoik city alone every one of the leading 
newspapers is fathering some movement for 
civic reform or relief One paper has esta- 
blished a “Fresh Air Fund'"’ to which 
money is sent for the children of the slums, 
who, each year, are sent out to the country 
Another paper has secured the co-operation 
of talented musicians and arranges free con- 
certs for the public Still another has, 
thiough its woman editor, formed a House- 
wives’ League This body conducts meet- 
ings, sends its members to the state capital to 
agitate for legislation which will benefit the 
housewife, as for example, the establishment 
of a city market, where food may be obtained 
at cheap rates In every city there is agita- 
tion earned on by the newspaper, for better- 
ment of conditions— housing, street pave- 
ments, the food problem, etc Some depart- 
ments of a newspaper are devoted to giving 
medical advice, others to giving legal advice, 
to their readers Throughout there is the 
ideal of service 

These activities are but small beginnings 
The possibilities for service are limitless 
They await development by the newspaper 
of the future This will be not only a news 
sheet, a chronicler of events, but a power for 
infinite good This does not imply that the 
new^spaper will lose its function of news dis- 
seminator That will be more highly deve- 
loped— will be devoted to the publication of 
absolute truth On the editorial side it will give 
fair and unbiased presentation of the news — 
both sides of it On its socio-civic side, the 
newspaper will promote the best interests of 
the community If new pavements are needed 
it mil agitate for them until the authorities 
become convinced of the need If a better 
water system is required, or if the lighting 
system is defective, if housing reform is ur- 
gent, if a change m the method of taxation 
is called for, the newspaper wall give its time 
and study the needs as they appear, and then 
wall present them so convincingly that its 
readers will Mvidly realize the need and will 
not cease to agitate until it is satisfied The 
new'spaper’s appeal will always bring results 
Public-spirited men honest government offi- 
cials, shrewd businessmen— all will under- 
stand the value of improvements and will 
endeavor to work out their plans 

Not only should the new^spaper be inter- 
ested in the municipality, it should be like- 
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wise the medium toi international under- 
standing hoieign attairs are not easily under- 
stood by the masses, because in their minds 
theie 15 no room for the untainiliar But a 
]ust interpretation and an association of 
foreign events with the coi responding events 
at home vill make the subject more easily 
understood Such an inierpietation \\ill 
make for a broadei understanding, fot a 
widened outlook, for the discarding of old 
superstitions Ihe newspapei can thus be 
made a powerful force for international har- 
mony instead of international stiife Ihe 
editoi who realizes the immense potentialities 
of his papei will use caution and judgment m 
presenting foreign news, with the thought 
that he must keep the minds of his readers 
free from prejudice 

The coming newspapei then will be, 
first, a new'' sheet, with dispassionate accu- 
rate new^s items and balanced editoiials , se- 
cond, a financial succtss, wdh business 


management and advertising on the highest 
efficiency basis , thiidly, a powmi m the com- 
munity foi wmild peace 

The newspaper of the futuie wall be equip- 
ped with tiained men and women m the edi- 
toiial, business and mechanical depaitmenls 
It will exercise the most discrimination m the 
publication of new^s It will, in cases of neces- 
sity, exercise its influence negatively, i e , by 
becoming silent rathei than committing itself 
and becoming prejudicial and unjust The 
newspapei of the future will indulge in no 
sensationalism, in no personal attacks, m no 
leciimmations It wall be an independent 
paper, ready to tell the ma]oiity when it is 
wiong, challenging public opinion without 
teal wflien it is right The newspaper editor 
will have no axes togiind, no theoiies to ex- 
pose, no hobbies to nde, no object to reach 
except one — the desiie to do good 

MiNNll MllLER 
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T he period ot the first thiee Peshwas is 
yet entirely daik It is in this period 
that the form and substance ot the 
Maratha constitution twice underwent impor- 
tant transformation, once at the accession of 
Shahu in 1707, in order to meet the situation 
created by the great war of Independence, 
and secondly at the time of Shahuk death in 
1749 The first change ma) be attributed to 
the first Peshwa, Ba^aji Vishwanath, whose 
policy was aftei him consummated by his son 
and grandson 

At the beginning the Marathas did not 
care for any theory of a constitutional form 
They went on providing for the situation as it 
rose, being entirely influenced by its exigen- 
cies (as Prof Surendia Nath Sen of the 
Calcutta University has pointed out) Conse- 
quently they drifted into results, which 
cannot be w^ell explained on the assump- 
tion of a particular theoiy Shahu’s position, 
foi instance, at his coronation ni January 
1708, and for some hve subsequent years, 
was \ei) despeiale It was turned to his 
advantage, mainly by the resourceful and 
astute Balaji Vishw^anath Bhat, who stands 


pieeminenl in ability and statecraft among 
all his contemporaries, wliose wmrth w^e now 
can definitely estimate So deviating from 
the principle of hereditary offices and Jagirs, 
a piinciple which had already taken deep 
loot m the mental soil of Maharashtra during 
the calamitous times of the great war, Shahu 
selected Balaji for the office of the premier 
as the ablest individual among his followeis 
devoted to his cause, and capable of safe- 
guarding the national interests Shahuk 
release from Mogul captivity staited a civil 
war, so cunningly planned by the dying 
Emperoi , the long and successful w^ar of 
independence had infused a new war-like 
spirit among the roving Maratha bands, who 
would surely have ruined their owm country 
by taking opposite sides m the civil wai, if no 
new w^ork had been supplied lor their rising 
ambition outside Shahu, unlike Shivaji, 
considered himself a loyal vassal and suppoit- 
ei of the Mogul Empire, against which he 
wmuld refuse to rise m open arms Balaji, 
giasping these conflicting demands of the 
situation, wath the shiewd foresight of a 
politician, created a useful diveision by 
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engaging to emplo}. the Maiatha aims in 
the attairs of the Mogul Court, thus covertly 
contriving to put an end to the disastrous 
civil war He had already managed to 
silence the scheming Tarabai by getting her 
mipiisoned thiough the instrumentality of 
her step-son Sambhaji 

There was no question here of reviving 
Shiva]i’s institutions. Two great innovations 
had come to stay, viz , the principle of here- 
ditary Jagirs, and the abeyance in practice of 
the cabinet of the Eight Ministers, wdiich 
indeed had never successfully worked after 
Shivaji’s death in 1680 Thereafter wdioever 
of the ministers had the ability and the oppor- 
tunity came to the front, he, wdio lacked 
them, sank into insignificance There w^as 
nothing, foi instance, to prevent the Pratini- 
dhi getting contiol of the situation at the 
advent of Shahu in 1708 In fact, Shahu 
would more leadily have entrusted his cause 
to the Pratinidhi than to the new and untried 
Ealaji, if the former had shewn the loyalty 
and necessary capacity As a matter of fact, 
during his long reign of forty years, Shahu 
tried his very best to encourage and bring 
the Pratinidhi to power against the Peshw^as , 
but the ability of the former could never shine 
beyond the sphere of domestic matters 
Balaji Vishwanath, grasping the various 
factors of the situation as they worked from 
16S0 to 1710, laid the foundation of his policy 
on them, trying to evolve as smooth and 
vigorous a course as possible out of the 
various incongruous and jarring elements 
that existed, tow^aids not only pieserving 
what little remained of the Maratha Kingdom, 
but making it capable of extension on a 
vastly largei scale No other statesman of 
Shahu, as w^e know them all now, can even 
distantly approach this fust Peshwa, m the 
new stroke of policy which he formulated, 
and to wTich the contemporary bakhai s bear 
testimony 

Another contrivance, aiso due to this 
t^eshwa, was the cementing of friendship with 
Rajput States of the north Soon after 
Vurangzeb’s death, and out of revenge for his 
wicked policy, the Rajput kings formed an 
offensive and defensive alliance against the 
Mogul Emperor, and heartily welcomed the 
advent of Maratha arms into the north 
Letters of Jaysing and others fully bear out 
the joint aspiration of the Marathas and the 
Rajputs m respect of founding a new Hindu 


Empire, thus fulfilling the object of Shivaji 
But for the support of the Rajput kings and 
chiefs, the w^ork of Balaji Peshwa and his son 
Bajirao, beyond the Nurbudda, w^ould have 
been hopeless Jaysing 11 and Bajiiao were 
dose and life-long fi lends It must be noted 
in this connection that the Rajput hostility 
to\vards the Marathas is of a latei date, and 
that their relations during the reign of Shahu 
w^ere entirelv amicable and helpful 

The policy of Balaji, howevei, was so 
hazardous that it would have been a great 
national failure on account of Ins sudden 
death in 1720, had he not fortunately left be- 
hind a son, more able than himself by virtue 
of personal valour, to put it to its logical ends 
undaunted by failures or jealous calumniators 
Bajirao had ever since his boyhood, been 
associated wuth his fathei in all his undertak- 
ings sharing his fortunes and anxieties and 
gaming the necessary experience for future 
action Had it not been for Bajirao’s dashing 
boldness, the astute Nizam fully imbued with 
the spirit and policy of Aurangzeb, would 
have successfully carried out what the great 
Emperoi, in vain, struggled foi twenty-five 
yeais to accomplish, viz , to put down the 
Marathas This can be readily understood 
by reference to the wonderfully learned his- 
tory of the later Mughals with which the 
late Mr Irvine has enriched the history of 
our country Shahu, like Queen Victoria in 
recent years, possessed the rare ability 
of detecting the strong and weak points 
of his ministers and subordinates, and knew 
how to utilize the former for the national 
service, avoiding the danger of the 

lattei Consequently he allowed Bajirao 
quite a fiee hand in carrying out the 
accepted policy, at the same time firmly 
checking his rash and independent spirit 
wdien, on occasions, it was found to be wrong- 
ly directed Baiirao’s son Nanasaheb w^as, 
how^ever, more successful in winning die con- 
fidence and the affection of his master Shahu, 
who, fully lelying on his ministers, put forth 
the utmost effort that the Maratha nation was 
capable of, both in arms and diplomacy 

The death of Shahu on December 15, 
1749, caused anothei transformation in 
Maratha politics Prof Sen asserts “that 
Shahu made Balaji his real successor ” This 
does not gne a coriect view of the situation 
at the death of Shahu Since 1743, Shahu 
had begun to show signs of declining powers 
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The Peshwa had to run back hurriedly from 
Behar in May of that year, having received a 
report of Shaliu being on his death bed But " 
he had recovered before the Peshwa arrived 
Having no direct male issue, Shahu began, 
about the year 1745, to look out for an heir 
capable of undeitaking after him the heavy 
responsibilities of the Raj He had brought 
and kept with him one or two young men from 
the original Bhosle families His two wives, 
with the help of some prominent members of 
the court, started intrigues, with which Shahu 
soon got utterly disgusted and v^hich impaired 
his mental powers all the more rapidly The 
Peshwa had already, m 1740, worked for a 
solution by contracting a secret undertaking 
that Sambhaji of Kolhapur should succeed 
Shahu at his death Shahu, however, was 
dead against bunging in Sambhaji, his life- 
long opponent, who also w^as getting equally 
old and had no issue either At an oppor- 
tune moment, Tarabai revealed to Shahu the 
existence of a direct heir from her own son, 
whom she would not bring out for fear of the 
intrigues of Rani Sakwarbai For four long 
years, Shahu was revolving this question of 
his successor He consulted all and dis- 
cussed with all and did all he could to secure 
a capable ruler to look after and expand the 
growing concerns of the Raj Neither Shahu 
nor any one else had any knowledge of Ram- 
raja^s capacities, or Shahu would not have 
nominated him for succession The Peshwa 
is not responsible for having got to the 
throne an incapable ruler in order to gam 
some selfish ends, for, in this disposal, the 
Peshwa kept studiously indifferent, though 
carefully watching the development of events 
To all intents and purposes, Shahu, the 
Peshwa and other responsible advisers, all 
believed that Ramraja would turn out capable 
and would conduct the affairs of the State, at 
least, as cleverly as, if not better than, Shahu 
himself Before his death, Shahu tried all 
expedients, consulted nearly every one, as 
to who, among his Sardars, was the most 
capable to undertake the responsibilities and 
carryout the posthumous arrangement , and 
one and all unanimously pointed to the 
Peshwa as the fittest person to do it Thus, 
after several years’ deliberation, Shahu wrote 
down in his own hand and when he was fully 
conscious, two small chis^ now known as 
his wills, facsimilies of which have been lately 
reproduced which leave no doubt that they 
are genuine, though unfortunately they bear 


no date In these two papeis Shahu associat- 
ed his confidant Govmdrao Chitnis ( a Pra- 
bhu ) with the Peshwa and commanded them 
to bring Ramraja to the throne and conduct 
the administration under his orders Shahu 
only laid down a pious hope that Ramraja 
would not deprive Balaji of his Peshwaship 
But there was nothing to prevent Ramraja 
from doing it, if he had found Balaji mis- 
managing But Ramraja proved altogether 
incapable and was kept a close prisoner by 
Tarabai at the fort of Satara until her death 
in 1761 

It thus appears that Balaji did not purpose- 
ly contrive to snatch powder out of the Chha- 
trapati’s hands, it was thiust on him by 
circumstances and it is creditable that he 
manfully accepted it and tried his best to 
further the interests of the State on the for- 
mer lines From his fiist nine years’ work 
under Shahu, one almost thinks that Balaji 
could have done greater service than he did 
if he had had a more capable master over 
him after the death of Shahu For then he 
could have acted with redoubled strength, 
and creating fewer enemies at the same time 
He doubtless committed many blunders, for 
which history will hold him responsible , as 
for instance, deliberately destroying the 
Angna’s naval power with the help of the 
British and leaving the handling of North 
Indian affaiis, for eight long years, into 
the hands of his incapable and inexperi- 
enced brother Raghoba, which ultimately 
resulted m the disaster of Panipat But 
the Peshwa cannot be accused of having 
usurped regal power at the death of Shahu, 
whatever Scot Waring might say Capable 
and vigorous rulers are always liable to such 
a charge at the hands of interested critics 
Bajirao IPs misrule and his persecution of the 
Chhatrapati cost him his position and the 
British Walters of those days found it conve- 
nient to denounce all the Peshwas as traitors 
to their master, so as to defend their own 
assumption of power and justify their posi- 
tion as saviours of the situation 

Let us, for a moment, consider what 
would have happened if Balaji had not man- 
fully come forth to assume the management 
of affairs at the death of Shahu That event 
was a signal for the breaking up of the com- 
ponent units forming wfiiat was known as the 
Maratha kingdom It was a critical moment 
in the history of India. Between 1750 and 
1760, both Bengal and Madras had fallen into 
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foreign hands, the British naval net having 
already encompassed the surviving Indian 
Powers round the eastern coast The west 
coast alone escaped, owing mainly to the 
strength of the Marathas in that region If 
the Peshwas had not kept their grip on affairs 
at Poona and Satara, the Maratha powei 
would have fallen an easy prey to the British 
aims, synchronously with the battles of 
Plassey and Wandewash The two biggest 
powers of those days, the Marathas and 
Mussalmans, wmre breaking each other’s 
heads on the field of Panipat, a phenomenon, 
which roused exultation in the minds of the 
British, for having their two possible rivals 
fatally weakened by mutual conflict The 
papers published by Forest about the affairs 
of those times are full of import The object 
bfefore the Peshwas was not so much of self- 
aggrandisement as of self-preservation, what- 
ever the western writers might assert in con- 
sonance with their mentality That the 
Peshwas succeeded in preserving the inde- 
pendence of their nation for about half a 
century longer is their only credit, if it be 
credit at all , for a study of the contemporary 
histoiy, doubtless, reveals the irresistible 
conclusion that sooner or later, the western 
foreigners were going to be the masters of 
India 

Balaji Vishvanath was not responsible for 
making the Peshwaship hereditary The 
principle of heredity had already worked into 
the system so much that if the Peshwa had 
tried to put it down, the selfish Maratha 
Sardars would certainly have deserted to the 
enemy, as was done by men like Chandrasen 
Jadhav and Rao Rambha Nimbalkar This 
experience was a sufficient warning to Balaji 
as to his future methods of government 
That the two or three successors of the first 
Peshwa were pre-eminent in ability, was not 
their fault If Shahu had more capable men 
about him, he would certainly not have ap- 
pointed Bajirao or his son Nanasaheb ( i e , 
Balaji Baji ) to the Peshwmship The one 
outstanding feature of the situation seems to 
be, that the ablest member dominates the 
situation and dictates to the less able, as 
much in a state as in a private household 
This feature is as much western as eastern 
and w'orks through the best western democra- 
cies, even to this day, as much as in the 
worst autocracies of the east Capacity 
brought the Peshwas into prominence, want 
of capacity cost Chhatrapatis their power 


TTSfT Wr% UT? , *if ( Kingdom or 

power IS of the doer, not of the enjoyer) is a 

maxim, which should be remembered by all 
rulers So, unless it can be proved that the 
Peshwas took wilful and positive measures to 
put down the power of the Chhatrapatis, the 
charge of usurpation cannot stand While 
Shivaji's family from Maloji to Shahu can 
boast of five generations of pioved ability, 
the Peshwas could put in with difficulty only 
four, when they, m their turn, suffered the 
same fate as then masters , the power devolv- 
ed on more competent hands of Nana Fadnis 
Prof Sen has quoted several instances of 
ill-treatment of the Chhatrapatis by the 
Peshwas Such instances mostly occur 
during the regime of Bajirao II , but up to the 
time of Madhavrao I, the Peshwas’ conduct 
was not much to blame 

This line of thinking is suggested by a 
study of the copious original historical letters, 
wffiich I have chronologically arranged and 
critically analysed and then synthetised for 
my Marathi History, Vol II ( just out ) The 
right attitude for leviewing the doings of the 
Peshwas, can only thus be settled 

The principle of hereditary holdings, 
however queei it may appear to us in this 
twentieth century, was formerly a part and 
parcel of the whole system, not only of 
Governments, but of private houses as well 
The whole governmental service, civil as well 
as military, from the lowest peon to the 
highest official, was staffed on this principle 
It had its advantages and weaknesses The 
Chitnis, the Fadnis, the Potnis, the Karkhan- 
nis and other offices were, throughout the 
kingdom, recruited on this hereditary prin- 
ciple, so much so, that all the chitnises, for 
instance, were supplied for all the ministers 
and Sardars by the principal chitnis family 
of the Chhatrapatis and so on Without such 
allurement, recruiting for any service or craft 
would have become impossible in those rough 
days, when want of communication had kept 
people w'oefully separated for any kind of 
combination Every village had its own 
hereditary crafts, in order to have its needs 
supplied within its own boundaries, a state of 
things, which has given us so many evil castes 
and groups, wffiich hamper our social progress 
today Anyway, let us not try to explain 
old phenomena, by reference to conditions 
prevailing in the twentieth century 

The Peshwas tnqd to put down the inde- 
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pendent spint of the \aiiou^ Maiaiha Sardai'^ 
e g , the Angrias and the Bhosles of Nagpur 
If the Pesliwas had not done this, there \^ould 
have been an end of the Maiatha Empire 
The first three Peshwas did succeed in redu- 
cing to obedience the Angrias m 1713, the 
Dabhade in 1731, and the Bhosle in 1743 
I trust I have succeeded in convincing 
the leader that Maiatha history is yet to be 
critically studied and put into an impaitial 
and pioper historical setting Students m 
Maharashtra are vv^orking m this direction , and 
it is hoped that in a few years an authoii- 


tative histoiy of the Maiatha nation will be 
ready for use Occasional papers 111 levievvs 
and magazines like the present one^ aie very 
helpful in settling controversies and sifting 
the truth 

It IS only by keeping our minds ever open 
to newly discoveied documents 01 coirect 
new intci pietations of long known lecoi ds, 
it is only by relentlessly rejecting oui pet 
theoiies and cheiished views in the light of 
new facts, that an abiding histoiy of any pait 
of OLii country can be produced 

Gov INI) Sakumram Sardtsai 
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1 HAD recently a conversation with an educated 
Indian Christian who was a pious and 
devout follower of the religion he piofessed, 
and a sincere believer in the Christian creed of 
salvation The subject was the peculiar diffi- 
culties of his position and the future of his 
community as a whole He was unmarried, 
and born as he was of high-caste Bengali Hindu 
paients, he was experiencing some difficulty in 
finding a suitable match amoxigst his own 
people, owing to the restricted field of choice 
The welfare of the Indian Christians cannot 
but be a matter of grave concern to the rest 
of India Taking my clue from the aigunients 
addressed to me by my friend, I shall therefore 
try in this short article to outline the salient 
features of the position of the Indian Christian 
in the body-politic, m order to see whether and 
how far it is susceptible of improvement 

The Indian Christian, as my friend told me, 
IS in an unfoitunate position peculiar to him 
alone among the various peoples of India, foi 
his whole nature is torn asunder by the clash 
of two conflicting loyalties By birth he usually 
belongs to one or other of the races from which 
Hindus claim their origin , by religion he is an 
exotic affiliated to a foreign race—the Euro- 
peans The Indian Mussalmans, it is true, are 
also mostly of Hindu origin, but in their case 
there is no such clash, for their religion posses- 
ses this supreme virtue that as soon as one 
becomes a follower of the Prophet all racial 
distinctions are effaced and he is absorbed m 
the great brotheihood of Islam Christianity, 
on the other hand, is the religion of the white 
races, and they can never mingle with the non- 
white Christian races in the way Moslems 
recruited from different ethnic groups do More- 
over, Christianity is the religion of the rulers 
of India, and between these rulers and the 


ruled even where they happen to profess the 
same leligion, a great gull is fixed Unlike 
the Muhammadan, therefore, the Indian Chris- 
tian cannot lose himself in the general body 
of Chiistians irrespectwe of his racial oiigin 
The Christian convert, in other woids, isnot 
permitted to forget his race, and this keeps his 
racial kinship with the Hindus green in his 
memory Thus the racial tie is a fundamental 
and vital factor in his composition Similarly, 
if he IS a sincere believer in his adopted faith, 
the lehgious element must be an equally funda- 
mental fact 01 m his make-up Earn, Kiislina, 
Sita and Sav itn, the Gods and Goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon, the philosophies and the 
Upanishads, do not convey to him the same 
meaning as they do to the Hindu , the legends, 
the myths, the ritual upon which the Hindu has 
been nurtured from Ins birth onwards, do not 
appeal to him , the tiaditions, the associations, 
the outlook on life and death, even the prejudices 
and supeistitions, m a word, all that go to the 
making of what is known as Hindu cultuie, 
have no intrinsic value m his eyes 01 compelling 
force on his mind The hopes and fears that 
move the Hindu and regulate his life aie un- 
known to him, and his whole course of life is 
shaped by other hopes and fears—those that 
are associated with the Christian creed To 
him Jesus, Moses, David, Saul and the prophets 
are gieatei realities than any of the names in 
Hinduism, lound which the imagination has 
twined the tendiils of a thousand endearing 
fancies and memoiies, palpitating with love and 
hope and aspiration The convert cannot help 
believing that it is Christ Jesus alone through 
whom salvation can be attained , and the 
inevitable corollary to this doctrine is the 
eternal damnation of the rest of humanity 
Can there be any real sympathy with one whom 
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I feel to be loiedoomed to perdition, a lost soul 
whose ledemption depends entiiely upon his 
ceasing to be what he is, \ iz , a non-Christxan ^ 
Thus by his religion the Indian Christian is 
diawn inevitably to his Euiopean broth ei in 
Christ, with whom be can entirel} sympathise, 
and whose outlook on all the great problems of 
existence is the same Unfortunately, the 
European has a deep-rooted conviction, which 
IS practically deepei than his Christianity, and 
it IS neath expiessed m the Kiplingite dictum 
that the Fast is East and the West is West and 
nc\ci the twain shall meet ’ The Euiopean, b\ 
thus keeping the Indian Chiistian at aim’s 
length compels him to emphasise the othei 
strand of his composite nature which he would 
otherwise perhaps fain lorget, t//, liis lacial 
affinity with the autochthonous peoples inhabit- 
ing this land Thus tossed between rival intei- 
ests and opposing loyalties, if he approaches the 
people of his own race what does he find ^ An 
indiherence and an apathy almost as discourag- 
ing as the contempt of the white European 
The Hindu oi the Moslem does not simply care 
to know what the Christian concert is, and 
though the Moslem does not obiect to mix 
socially with him, in all the mtimate relations ol 
social inteicouise, the Indian Christian hnds the 
gates of a Hindu house solidly barred against 
him Shut out from both European and Indian 
society, the educated convert turns to his own 
people, and finds the respectable portion of his 
community too limited in numbeis for the play 
and expansion ot his mind as well as for the 
cultivation of social relations In the ciicum- 
stances, he cannot but nurse a seciet grievance 
against the Brahmo Samaj But foi this re- 
forming schism in Hinduism, most of the respec- 
table and enlightened people who have lomed its 
ranks would, he imagines, have gone o\er bodi- 
ly to Christianity He does not stop to think 
that growing minds do not abjuie one class ot 
superstitions to embrace anothei , but seek sat- 
isfaction for their spiritual needs in the ration- 
alistic tenets of some new cult The Indian Chris- 
tian IS interested in Bralimoism because the 
social life of the Brahmo Samaj agrees most 
nearly with the sort of life w Inch enlightened 
Indian Christians lead in then own homes, 
and the cultured Indian Christian could not 
look to a better field than the Brahmo Samaj 
for the choice of his bride Unfortunately again 
a Brahmo girl would not ordinarily mairy an 
Indian Christian, and even if she did the lattei, 
if he IS strict in his religious views, would not 
marry her unless she accepted Christ as her 
saviour, and e\en then, unless she did so from 
genuine spiritual conviction, she would not 
be acceptable to a devout Christian It is 
difficult to find a mate in the Brahmo Samai 
who would satisfy so many conditions, and so 
the Indian Christian must ordinarily look for a 
wife m his own community, and failing this, 
in the ranks of Europeans or Eurasians* 
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The Euiasiaiis piescnt a problem by them- 
selves, and then futuie deserves careful study 
But leaving the question alone for the time 
being, it cannot be denied that by intermarry- 
ing with Europeans oi Eurasians the Indian 
Chiistian is tuither alienated from the racial 
stock from which he has sprung, and becomes 
the founder of a lij bud family which is bound 
to be merged m the well-defined community of 
Eurasians The denationalisation of the In- 
dian Chiistian will then he complete 

In spile ot what I have called the apathy 
of the Ilindii and the IMoslcm, the Indian Chiis- 
tian cannot but feci that in India his lot is 
cast with them K be is to use, he must use as 
a membci ot the gieat Indian community of 
which the Hindu and the Moslem form numeri- 
cally the laigest pait And not numerically 
alone, hut politically also the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans are the most impoitant sections 
of the bodv-politic, and wield the largest in- 
fluence, an iniluence which is destined to grow 
moie and moie under any scheme of representa- 
tive government In all the varied lanks of 
literature, art, science, commerce, industry, so- 
cial service and religious reform, and the other 
manifold activities of a nation’s life by which its 
gieatness and capacity foi progress are tested, 
it is the Hindus and the Alussalmans who count 
between them the best known names, and as 
time runs it is they w ho will come more and 
more into prominence m all these fields of na- 
tional activity To be great themselves, the 
Indian Christians must identify themselves with 
the national movement espoused by the rest 
of India In association with the vast commu- 
nities of Hindus and Mahomedans, feeling them- 
selves as part of the same people, and serving 
the cause of the same motherland, the future 
of the Indian Christian is assuied He, too, can 
make his influence felt not only among the 
Indian peoples but on the woild outside, as the 
Christians of Japan do, by legarding himself as 
an Indian first and a Christian afterwards, 
though this need not involve any sacrifice of 
principle Apart fiom the present stock from 
which he has spiung,m isolation and mutual ex- 
clusion, the small community to which he belongs 
will dwindle into unimportance and its influence 
will count for little in shaping the destiny of the 
mother-land It is from a reasoned conviction 
of this kind that the educated conveit becomes 
a nationalist He sees that the future of liis 
community is bound up w ith that of the rest of 
the population of this vast country, and he 
therefore tries to minimise the differences and 
emphasise the points of similarity between him- 
self and the people from whom he claims de- 
scent In practical life we all know that it is 
easy to widen the gulf that separates us from 
our fellow beings by making too much of the 
differentia, while at the same time it is possible 
to reduce to the narrowest limits by insisting 
on the common factors tending to unification,. 
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Between llic Indian Lliiistiau coiueit and tlie 
parent stock o( Hindus the sliaip line of divi- 
sion may be considerably toned down by bung- 
ing the common elements into bolder relief Dress 
IS no longer a distinguishing element, as the 
European male costume is used as the official 
dress by followers of all leligionsin India, and 
the European female skirt, iny Indian Chiistian 
friend assuied me, is being rapidly replaced by 
the beatftiful Indian sai/, worn in Brahmo 
fashion, in Indian Chiistian homes 4 gam the 
Christian convert who letams his fathei’s;> sui- 
name repeals his Hindu filiation and adveitises 
to the world his belief in the doctrine that blood 
IS thicket than religion The gi aceful compli- 
ment is appieciated by his Hindu neiglibouis 
and leads to gic itci coidiaht) wuththem To 
the same nationalistic tendency must be attri- 
buted the fact that e\cn the pel sonal names oi 
the convexts aie now-a days chosen moie and 
more fioni Hindu as distinguished fiom Biblical 
sources Theie aie, I know, bigoted Chiistians 
who legard this new tendency in anything but 
a favourable light They are of opinion that 
Hindu names should be eschewed as tbe names 
of Hindu Gods and Goddesses and mythological 
personages are associated with superstitious 
and idolatious practices To them it would be 
useless to point out the equally gross supersti- 
tions that cluster lound Biblical characters from 
Jesus Christ downwards, oi to say that per- 
sonal names have in all countries lost their 
theological significance and stand now-a-days 
moie foi a particulai type of culture than foi 
the divine or sacred associations of their origin 
The other objection of the orthodox convert to 
a Hindu nomenclature is more plausible just as 
he retains his patronymic to indicate that he is 
descended from Hindu parents and is related to 
Hindus by blood, so he gues himself a Chris- 
tian personal name to show that he is a 
follower of Jesus Christ, and is connected by 
religion with the luling race in India In the 
opinion of these zealous converts the exiguous 
Indian Christian commumtiy stands in great 
dangei of being engulfed by one or other of the 
leforming sects of an all-embracing Hinduism 
like tbe Arya Samai, and as one of the safe- 
guards against such a fate eveiy proselyte 
should proclaim his exotic creed in the very 
name by which he is called But my orthodox 
Christian friend, though opposed to the tendency 
among Indian Christians to call themselves by 
fully Indian names, is nevertheless convinced 
that he is a staunch nationalist, m pi oof of 
which he explained to me that the promotion of 
a non Christian Indian to high office under the 
Crown fills him with greater ]oy than that of a 
Emopean, who is of course a Christian, to the 
same post With his exclusive and orthodox 
religious views, I doubt if he would have felt 
the same sympathy m the piesent case with his 
kindred of 1 ace, had the Indian Christian been 
given a perfectly equal chance with Eiuopeans 


01 Eiuasians m the public sci vice, and had no 
lacial discrimination been made against him 
equally with othei Indians But taking his 
statement to be a correct reading of the actual 
situation, we aie confronted with the fact that 
among Indian Christians, theie is bound to be 
a clash of loyalties, the loyalty to religion draw- 
ing them towards the alien ruleis of the land, 
the loyalty to race leading them to make com- 
mon cause with the children of the soil From 
this unfortunate divergence of interests neither 
the other sections of the Indian community nor 
the Europeans in India have to suffer, and it is 
this fundamental weakness of their position 
which pi events them from being as effectnc 
a factoi m the national life as thej^ could othci- 
wise ha\e become 

The hard case of the Indian Chiistian, as ex- 
posed by my fiiend, admits of no doubt But 
to legaid it as an insoluble problem, as my 
fiiend seemed to suggest, is to preach a gospel 
of despaii, and no community ever rose to 
greatness upon such a foundation Indeed the 
outlook need not be so hopeless, unless the In- 
dian Christian community, by giving unduly 
exaggeiated importance to their loyalty to 
religion, purposely make it so If the Indian 
Christians are determined not to go under and 
to survive, and he effective and efficient, and 
fully resolved to achieve success, they should, 
and can find out a solution of their difficulty As 
we have already said, if there is anything le- 
garding them which can be asserted with perfect 
confidence, it is the fact that the Christian con- 
vex t can only rise along and m association with 
the Hindus and Maliomedans whose mother- 
land, like Ills, IS India And if that association 
is to be smceie, intimate, fruitful and vital, it 
must be based on mutual religious toleration, 
and the obliteration of all minor points of 
difference Nationalism and leligion, in tbe 
case of tbe Indian Christian, need not present 
an antinomy of conscience unless both are 
carried to extremes Close association with his 
ethnic kindred in the field of politics and social 
service and the like will afford the necessary 
sustenance to the Indian Christian’s conscious- 
ness of national identity But such association 
IS possible only if the religious diveigence is not 
too much emphasised, and kept as much as 
possible m the background For an example, 
the Indian convert need only turn to Europe 
and America More blood has been shed m the 
past m Spam, France, Italy and the Nether- 
lands in the cause of religious fanaticism than 
has ever been the case in India, and yet in West- 
ern Europe today Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant and Jew boast of their common na- 
tionality and work in harmony for the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth While every man is 
flee to hold to the essential doctrines of his 
creed, no one has the right to regard the 
followers of other religions as outer barbarians, 
destined to eternal damnation The Christian 
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con\eit lias only to tin n once iiioie to the iia- 
tions of Europe and America ioi light lu tins 
connection Among these nations, the leaders 
ol thought, the men of intellectual and moral 
eminence, whom the professional cleigy cannot 
ignote and whose opinions are alone held v\orthy 
of acceptance by the lay public, have all been 
influenced by the Higher Criticism of Christiani- 
ty which originated among the great Gei man 
historians of the last century, and while re- 
garding Jesus Christ as perhaps the greatest 
man that ever lived, few oi them are disposecl to 
give him the divme lank Indian Christians 
must also learn the historic method, and take a 
liberal view ot their religion, instead of being 
more doctrinaire and dogmatic than European 
Christians themselves whose religion they have 
adopted The ierment of the intellect must 
ixnetiatc the sccict recesses ol then theolugieal 
gloom and the liecdom ul Lhought which 
flooded Europe and tiansloimed the Dark 
\ges into the progressive cia ot the Renaissance 
must supplant the iiiedieralism ol then minds 
\bo\e all, they must study the ancient laith ol 
then lor elathers, 'Then wealth ol spiiitualin 
stmet and then leivour of leligiotu passion” 

( Ke\ \Y E b Holland ), and leaiii to appre- 
ciate all that IS gieal, beautitul and noble m it 
lu this respect a gieal and a wdiolesouie 
change ot spurt is visible among Euiopeau 
Christian missioiidiies ol the pieseiit day, 
some going the length ol apologising loi their 
past misconduct ( see iht Cio\\n ol Huiditi^iUy 
iDy I N Farquliai, Intiocluetioii, page 57, also 
page J5 } Ihey no longer delight m ignorant 
abuse ol the Indian religions but approach their 
study in a ie\eiential spirit The human mmd, 
alter all, is fundameutalh the same everywhere, 
and the same joys and sorrows, hopes and 
lears and aspiiations, feelings and sentiments, 
sway the miiul ol man, wliaierer may be the 
eolotu ol his eieed Ihe beautitul and poetic 
myths ol llinduisin, its lolt^ philosophies, its 
hoary traditions instinct with iiiueh that is 
loveable and noble, the grand mythological and 
epic creations in which the hgures of Rama, 
Sita, Sa\itn, Daniayantr and Bhishma and the 
like stand out prominent, should appeal to a 
cultured Christian convert as much as they do 
to a rationalistic and enlightened Hindu who 
does not pm his futh to e\er\ item in the 
immense repertory of Hinduism A comert 
who looks Lo India and Diael as the sacred 
lauds liom which in» leligiuuo iiadilioiis bow, 
does not dtsei \e lo be i ailed eiiUrned i< iii addi- 
cion to his somewhat unnecessary Inicwledgt 
of hagiology and church history in foreign 
lands and among alien peoples, he has not had 
^ thorough grounding in hrs mother ‘tongue, 
and some rudimentary acquaintance with the 
classic literature from which it has sprung, and 
with the sacred traditions of his own mother- 
land which abound in them A Brahmo is na- 
turally heir to all Ins iieli mliciitanec, and win 


should the Indian Cliustian voluntarily deprive 
huirself of this vast treasure-house lying ready 
to hand ^ Because or their common cultural 
background, a Hindu does not cnosider a Brahmo 
as one very different from himself, though the one 
IS an obseivei of caste and may be a polytheist 
Ol an atheist while the other does not believe in 
caste and is a tlieist, and in political and other 
matters they can and do work m close co-opera- 
tion for the uplift of the country The Indian 
Christian and the Hindu may also meet on an 
equal footing, more often than is the case 
at present, if the former is a little more appre- 
ciatue of the cultural traditions of his fore- 
latheis He must leain to divest himself oi 
the Cluistian piepossessions and prejudices, 
which are not so mtieli Chiistian asiacialancl 
Ltiiopean, mibibed fiom the hot gospeller breath- 
ing liie aud biimsLone, who eou\ cried liuii oi 
Ills lailiei In all non essentials lie must learn 
lo meet the Indian halfway, and the eaidmal 
doctrines of e\ el \ lehgion are wonderfully few, 
and w^onderfully alike The Indian in his turn, 
must also learn to be toleiant and there are 
man^v among edueated Indians who appreciate 
the spirit of Christ, winch is iai from being the 
samethmg as Chiistianity, inoie truly perhaps 
than professed lollow^eis of the gospel With tin 
spread of eclucaLioir and oi a leeling oi eomnioti 
nationality, the exclusiveness oi Ilmdusiiii is 
bound laigely to disappear, and caste scut™ 
pies have already become siiflicieiitlv lax among 
educated Hindus to permit oi mutual social 
intercourse on terms oi cordiality In thus 
pointing the way to a closer union oi lieaits 
among the Christian and non-Christian popu- 
lations ol India, I do not mean to suggest that 
I have exhausted all the possible modes of le- 
concihation, fai from it I have only hinted at 
a fevr outstanding features of the situation, 

111 the firm belief that w^here the spirit is willing 
theilesh will not piore too weak in working 
out a solution United we stand, duided we 
fall Let oiLhoelox Cluistian conxerts show 
a little moie legard to the habits^ customs, 
manners and faiths and even the prejudices of 
then non-Christian kinsmen, and 1 can assure 
them that the feeling will be reciprocated m 
generous measure, and the mutual stisprcions 
whrch render socral relations difficult at pre- 
sent will be leplaeed by mutual goodwill M\ 
friend argued that during the Sepoy Atutiny 
and c\cu iccciiLh diiiiug the Buuiab distiu- 
baileco the i iiliSlidH v\ctc the oiil> ecLioii ui 
ihc Indian pupulaliun siHft-i at 

the hands oi the mub li isil iiui parti' 
due to the estrangement and misunderstand 
ing arising out of the aloofness which, as a 
whole, the community has so long mamtain- 
ed in regard to the people in whose midst they 
lived and from whom they have sprung ’ Was 
theie not m some quarters a disposition to 
regard themselves as the specially favoured 
lesidcnts of an ideal city of God, of a little 
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Goscliei m tlie wilderness ol paganism It 
would be a disastrous mistake on the part of 
the Indian Christians to argue from this mob- 
•\iolence that their fate is linked with the foreign 
rulers of India and that they must sink or swim 
togethei It IS notions such as these, more 
than anything else, that lia\e so long kept 
them strangcis within then own gates— then 
common motherland of India Again the mat 
rimomal difficulty is not insiipciabk If icligion 
be consicleied to be essentially a thing between 
a man and his maker, and we are prepaied to 
respect the individual conscience, marriages 
between Christians and Biahmos, each letam- 
ing his or hei religion, need not be an im- 
possibility, and in course of time, intermarriage 
between diherent castes will pave the way to, 
and find its logical conclusion in such mairiages 
between Hindus and Christians This may be 
looking a little too fai ahead, but the times 
when such things will be feasible are not so far 
oft as many seem to imagine Already England 
1 etui ned gentlemen, who are to all intents and 
purposes Hindus have married English Chiis- 
tian ladies The Civil Mariiage Act may un- 
lustly compel the former to declare themselves 
non-Hindus for the purpose of such martiages, 
but they adopt no other religion and remain 
Hindus in their views and sentiments It is not 
difficult to foiesee the time when Hindus will 
no longer find it necessary to abiure their faith 
even in form in order to get married to the 
women of their choice There is therefore no 
reason why similar marriages between Hindus 
and Indian Christians should be proscribed, 
given a little charity, which is not an exclu- 
sively Christian virtue, and toleiation on either 
side Thus the Indian Christian community 
will be able to replenish its blood from the pa- 
rent stock, and its national consciousness will not 
suffer any detriment, as in the paiallel case of 
intermarriage with the alien nations of Europe 
it is sure to do In the vast expanse of 
Hinduism, a few such mtermainages are not 
likely to produce any deleterious effect, but 
the individuality of the small community of 
Indian Christians will be swamped out of 
existence by promiscuous interbreeding with 
foreign races That wellknown friend of 
India Mr C F Andrews, in his hook on The 
Renaissance of India-— its imssionaiy aspect ^ 
approvingly quotes an Indian Christian writer 
who says “India will form liei own church 
and express Christ in her own terms,’’ and Mi 
Andrews adds “The Indian Church of th^ future 
must embrace not only every race in India, but 
also all the higher religious instincts of the 
people The great heritage of the Indian past 
must be conserved for the Christian ideal 
will find acceptance just in pioportion to its 
embodiment of all that truly belong to the 
heait of India ” And he forecasts three types 
of the future Chiistian church of India, —the 
Southern, emotional and seiisuoiiSj warm in 


colour and iicli in ceienionial , the Northern, 
more piactical and austere , and the Eastern or 
Bengali, which coming near the Southern 
Chuich ill emotion and sensuous imagination, 
will have the added qualities of keen speculation 
and radicalism of thought Rev W E S Hol- 
land m his excellent missionaiy book, The 
(roal of India, correctly interpiets the Indian 
sentiment when hesajs “Theie can belittle 
doubt that in laige measure it is true to say 
that India’s leligious soul has been disappointed 
with Western Chiistianity ” Christ, aftei all, 
was an Oiiental, and the spirit of his religion of 
1 enunciation and other-worldhness (the King- 
dom ol Hea\en) will find a tiuer echo in Indian 
hearts than among Europeans, whose Christi- 
anity IS usually of too muscular a vaiiety to 
suit the Indian chaiacter The vital needs of 
the Indian Christian community can hardly be 
supplied by the thousand and one churches and 
sects into which Euiopean Christianity is 
divided and subdivided The type of Christi- 
anity winch has the greatest chance of suiviving 
in India is the one to which the Indian mind 
has made its own original contributions, and 
which IS theiefore in haimoiiy with his spiritual 
lequirements The best minds of the Indian 
Christian community, in devoting themselves 
to this task, will find a perennial source of 
inspiration in the Hindu philosophy and the 
spiritual and emotional cults of Yaishnavism 
and other reforming sects The Indian Christian, 
fed exclusively on the pure milk of some uncom- 
piomising church doctrine, may ignore them as 
alien to his religious teaching which they are 
not, but he can no more grow out of them than 
he can help breathing the Indian air The spirit 
of Gautama Buddha and the Yaishnavite saints, 
of Sankara and Ramanuja and Chaitanya and 
Kabir, peivades the religious atmosphere of 
India and it is this spirit which a Christian 
convert, who would make the dry bones of the 
valley instinct with life, must cultivate He has 
only to tindei stand how much he owes to the 
spiritual culture ot the ancient race fiom which 
he has sprung not to be too anxious to exchange 
the legends and traditions, the customs and 
superstitions of Palestine or Galilee for those of 
his own native land The spirit ol Jesus is, after 
all, that which matters, and for the rest, it is 
for the Indian Christian to make his own 
cliuicli history instead of slavishly copying that 
of other lands Like the enlightened Hindu, he 
must learn to sift the good from the bad m the 
customs and practices of his own country and 
to hold catholic views So doing, he will find 
the gates of Hindu houses which were hitherto 
barred to him open with a wide welcome \s 
one of the most favourite doctrines of Hinduism 
IS that no one should abjuie his ancestial faith, 
he need not fear that by coming into closer 
touch with the Hindus he will be called upon 
to make compiomises with his conscience or 
repudiate the religion which he perhaps holds 
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dearer than life itself All that will be reqmied 
of him IS that he should give up his religious 
prejudices, and cultivate a more rational and 
liberal attitude towards the leligion of his 
forefathers The future of his communit}^ will 
then be linked with that of the non-Christian 
communities of India in a silken chain which no 
power on earth will be strong enough to 
break 

The world^s advanced thinkers aie already 
looking forward to a great synthesis of religions 
as well as of nationalities , the great war just 
over has hastened the dawn of universal 
brotherhood of which poets have sung and 
mystics have seen visions In the opinion of 
many great Indians, India is pre-eminently the 
land where the great religious synthesis will be 
worked out That, according to them, is India’s 
divine mission, for which her past chequered 
history is a long preparation That is why, 
perhaps, Providence has made her soil the meet- 
ing place of all the great world-religions 
Those who would welcome the coming of that 
brighter day cannot but regard the softening of 
religious differences and mutual animosities in 
the interests of a common nationalism, which is 
becoming moie and more evident in India, as 


the happy auguiy of a healthy process working 
to that supreme end The Hindu as much as 
the Christian, the Mtissalman as much as the 
Buddhist, must contribute his quota to that 
blessed consummation Each must be prepared 
to sacrifice the non-essentials of his faith, and 
circumscribe the area of dogma and ritual which 
constitute so large a part of the religion we 
profess and are so destructive of the spirit that 
giveth life, and long and arduous as the march 
may yet be, all the peoples inhabiting this 
historic land will echo the words of oui great 
national poet Rabindranath Tagore 

‘^Come thou, ye Aryan and ye non-Aryan, ye 
Hindu and Mussulman, come to day, 0 come, 
thou Briton and Christian , come ye Brahmin, 
and with heart purified, clasp the hands of all 
the others , and come, Othou depressed, purging 
your mind of all the load of humiliation Come, 
0 come cjuick at the anointing of mothet India 
with the waters of all the sacred rivers collected 
in the vase sanctified by the touch of every 
hand at the great commingling of the races on 
the Indian seashore ” 

(Translated by the writer from the Bengali 
Gitanjali ) 

A Hindi; 


INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 

By Krishna Binod Saha, m a . Lecturer, Calcutta University ^ 


F or a long time after its establishment, 
the gold exchange standard m India 
was w^orking wnth admirable success 
The rupee which wms given an artificial value 
of IS qd , w^as maintained, with slight excep- / 
tions, at that level until the recent disaster 
Hitherto the price of silver keeping low, the 
only danger that seemed to underlie the 
system, was a fall m the value of the rupee m 
times of adverse balance of trade and all 
precautionary measures were taken with that 
single object in \iew When on the outbreak 
of the w^ar, the financial system of many 
countries broke down, there was considerable 
apprehension as to whether the artificial 
system m India would be able to bear the 
shock To the great relief of the Government 
it recovered from the first effects of the w^ar 
wath comparatively little efforts and its easy 
success drew the admiration of economic and 
financial experts who unanimously pronounced 
that the gold exchange standard m India has 


successfully passed its greatest ordeal Un- 
fortunately the subsequent development 
of events has completely falsified such 
optimistic confidence 

The unexampled rise in the price of silver 
opened the eyes of the Government to a new 
kind of danger that w^as aw^aiting so long at 
the other extreme During the war there 
was a continued heavy balance of trade in 
favour of India , and the difficulties of 
obtaining gold left the Council Bills as the 
only available means of remittance to this^ 
country But the sale of Council Bills within 
the prescribed limits entailed a loss on the 
Government on account of the high cost of 
silver and the puces of these bills were 
raised There w^as also the likelihood of 
the rupee going into the melting pot The 
persistent rise in the price of silver made 
it necessary to frequently raise the value of 
the rupee until in December 1919, it was as 
high as 2s qd 
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Babington Smith Committee’s Report 

It has been already said that the under- 
\aIuation of the rupee caused by the high 
price of silver was the special danger that beset 
the Indian currency system during the war 
The attention of the Currency Committee was 
naturally focussed to the solution of this parti- 
cular problem The course of silver price at 
the time made it of the first importance that 
the melting point of the rupee should be 
placed at a safe height As the report says 
“When the exchanges are at pai, the prices of 
silver at which the principal silver coinages of 
the more important countries have a bullion 
value equivalent to their nominal value are 
as follows — England 66d , I ranee ( S franc 
piece ) — , U S A. ( dollai ) ^qjd “ Jf 
the rupee is given the value of 2s gold, its 
melting point lies a little above those of the 
American dollar and the French five franc 
com, but still below that of the English shill- 
ing Recently the shilling has been further 
debased Wheif all these facts are considered 
it IS difficult to maintain that the value of the 
rupee as recommended by the Committee was 
unreasonably high 

Tht Flaw 

It will be asked “where lies the flaw 
then?” The answer is that it lies in the 
miscalculation of the Committee as to the 
future course of our foreign trade, and their 
desire that the rupee should be at once 
established at 2s gold They expected that 
India should continue to have a favourable 
balance of trade in spite of a high exchange, 
the immediate effect of which is to make oui 
exports dearer and imports cheaper Very 
probably the enormous excess of our exports 
over our imports in the year 1919 led them 
to make such a calculation But in doing 
this they failed to take into consideration 
some very powerful economic forces which 
weie held in abeyance by the abnormal con- 
ditions produced by the war and it was 
* the operation of these neglected forces that 
brought about the failure of the Oo\ern- 
mentm their attempt to gne etfecl to the 
recommendations of the Committee 

Go\ernmeni’s Aciion 

The policy of the government in intro- 
ducing the currency reforms was a series of 
mistakes It is said that the causes that 
contributed to their failure were beyond 
their control No doubt there is a large 


element of truth in this statement, but the 
fault of the Government lies not so much in 
their failure as m the mistakes they com- 
muted and in the huge loss they incurred as 
a result of those mistakes In their implicit 
faith in the absolute validity ot the Com 
mittee’s recommendations and m their zeal 
to put them into operation, they completely 
lost sight of the altered ciicumstances, and 
displayed a daring disregard of economic 
foices anc a rare lack of foresight 

In January 1920, distinct signs were 
visible that the tide of remittance was turning 
against India British concerns in this 
country made during the wai large profits 
which weie awaiting remittance and were 
leady to burst out at the lust opportunity 
When the geneial uncertainty regarding the 
course of exchange was set at rest by the 
publication of the Babington Smith Com- 
mittee’s report and Government’s acceptance 
of it, the demand for remittance of these 
accumulated prolits and other funds appealed 
m full force 

In pursuance of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations Government began to sell 
Reverse Councils at the sterling equivalent 
of 2s gold, which was consideiably above 
the maikel rate As the amount of Revet se 
Bills was strictly limited and quite insufficient 
to meet the demand theie were two rates 
substantially different fiom each other 
prevailing at the same time Ihe exception- 
ally cheap rate offered by the Goveinmcnt 
created an additional demand for remittance 
and drew into the exchange maiket the 
waldest speculatois As Sii Montagu Webb 
has said, people began to beg, boriow 
or steal in order to buy sterling Contrary 
to the expectation of the Babington Smith 
Committee, the balance of trade began to 
turn against India Several causes combined 
to produce this result Not the least impor- 
tant of them is the recommendation of the 
Committee that the lupee should be at once 
stabilised at the high value of 2s gold 
and Guieinuienl’s atlempL to do it Hu i- 
nessmen calculated then tooi puces ol 
foreign goods on this basis and they found 
them relatively cheap This gave an 
immense stimulus to our imports During 
the war many ol the commodities normally 
required by India could not be obtained and 
the demand for them was postponed for the 
time being Naturally when these demands 
reappeared, they swelled our imporL The 
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termination of the wai found the woild 
overstocked with some of our pimcipal 
export:3, while the scarcity of food-stutts in 
India led the Government to put restrictions 
on their export The feverish industrial 
activity of Japan has been as usual followed by 
a sharp reaction causing a great slump m our 
cotton exports 

When it was realised that the immediate 
stabilising of the rupee to 2s gold was an 
impossible task, the Government tried to fix 
it at 2s. sterling But even this relatively 
modest ambition could not be fulfilled After 
selling fiftyfive million sterling of Reveise 
C ouncils at a cost Avhich has been estimated 
to be about 35 ciores ot lupees at the is 4d 
basis, they gave up the attempt as hopeless 

Future Polic\ 

Since September last the Government have 
discontinued the sale of Reverse Councils and 
their present attitude is to wait until there 
is another swing of the pendulum of trade 
balance It is unfortunate they did not adopt 
this course much eailier, so that a part of the 
huge loss might have been saved The 
sudden abandonment of the policy of sup- 
porting exchange has been followed b) a 
sharp fall in it We are not surprised at the 
indignation of the commercial people There 
IS no denying the fact that it has brought 
enormous losses on our importers who have 
thus got a legitimate grievance against the 
Government, however earnestly the Finance 
Member may try to explain it away 

The only justification is that it was a 
hopeless task and a mistake ^ it would have 
been a greater mistake to persist in it and 
incur further sacrifice of public money after 
it was recognised to be so 

A successful stabilisation of the rupee at 
2 s gold implies as a necessary condition a 
:orrespondmg adjustment of the price level 
India forming a part of the world market 
:annot remain unaffected by the world forces 
of demand and supply A state of normal 
:ondition can only be established when the 
price level in India as expressed through the 
rate of exchange is the same as the world 
price level, allowance being made for the 
impediments Other things being equal a 
higher value of the rupee requires a corres- 
ponding fall of the price level This ad- 
justment of the prices of things can be effected 
m several ways — (a) by a contraction of the 
circulating currency, (b) by a suspension of 


coinage and addition of cunency to circula- 
tion, (c) by a combination of both The first 
method which m a gold exchange country 
generally takes the form of selling foreign 
drafts such as the Reverse Councils is more 
drastic and can attain the end in a short 
time, but it is risky when a large adjustment 
has to be made The Government of India 
adopted this course but the forces to combat 
were so powerful that the attempt had to be 
given up 

The second is the line of least resistance 
and IS sure of success , but it takes time 
If there is no addition to cunency, the natuial 
giowth of tiade causes a fall in general 
prices and a rise m exchange This was the 
policy adopted in the last decade of the 19th 
century when the silver standard w^as aban- 
doned, and it produced the desired result 
When the mint was closed m 1893 
exchange was at 14 5d The downward 
movement continued for a time and in the 
following year it fell to 13 id But the revi- 
val set m soon and by the time of the Fowder 
Committee it reached i6d At the present 
moment the exchange stands at about is 3d 
and the downward movement seems to have 
nearly reached its culmination If the rupee is 
to be given the value of 2s gold, the ground 
to be recovered is considerably larger than 
that in the former case Of course any 
improvement m the sterling in relation to 
gold will help the process by so much But 
even supposing that the sterling attains its 
gold parity in the meantime, the rupee has 
to make a long journey. In all probability 
it will be long before the necessary adjustment 
takes place 

There remains the third alternative of 
taking a middle course a slow and cautious 
contraction of currency together with no 
addition to circulation If greater emphasis 
is placed upon the first process, it wall 
virtually turn into the first method we have 
discussed If the Government choose to 
adopt this course they should proceed very 
cautiously so as to avoid the mistakes of the 
past Any sudden change may set into oper- 
ation forces which will more than neutra- 
lise the result attained and which will farther 
remove the goal A slow recovery is much 
to be preferred to any abrupt change not only 
because the former is more sure of success, 
but also because it causes less disturbance to 
trade and commerce One special danger 
inherent m any sudden improvement m the 
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value of the rupee is that it makes gold cheap 
India has gor such a peculiar fascination for 
that metal that it is likely to give rise to a 
great rush of demand for it and to turn the 
balance The average Indian cannot adapt 
his mind to the idea that gold which was selU 
35 rupees per tola only a short while 
ago will be always obtainable at i6 rupees 
There is another particular aspect of the 
question which should not escape oiu consi- 
deration It can be maintained that a high 
exchange during the transition period puts a 
handicap on our young manufacturing in- 
dustries The statement is true so far as it 


goes But one of the effects of the war has 
been to alter the cost of production in India 
and Western countries in favour of the for- 
mer The rise in the cost of production has 
been greater m those countries than here and 
this will offset any disadvantage caused by a 
higher exchange There is also another com- 
pensating advantage The present fiscal 
policy of the Government of India affords 
some amount of protection to most of those 
industiies which aie likely to suffei by the 
cun ency policy advocated b) the Babington 
Smith Committee 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN APPROACH TO REALITY BASED 
ON THE UPANISHADS 

The Reign of Religion in Contempoi aiy Philosophy hy S Radhaknshnan, M a , Professor of Philosophy, 
the University of Mysore Published by Messrs Macmillan & Co Pp \11-f463 Price 12s 


T he book contains 13 chapters The subjects dealt 
with being Science, Religion and Philosophy, 
Recent Tendencies in Philosophy, The Monadism 
of Leibniz, The Philosophy of Professor James Ward, 
M. Bergson and Idealism, Bergson's Idea of God, 
Pragmatism, The Pluralistic Universe of William 
James, The New Idealism of Rudolf Eucken, The 
New Realism of Mr Bertrand Russell, Personal Ideal- 
ism, Suggestions of an Approach to Reality Based on 
the Upanishads 

' 1 he last chapter is put in to rescue the book 
from the charge of being wholly polemical and nega- 
tive m its results Indications of a positive idealism 
which are found scattered in the course of the book are 
brought together in the last chapter” ( Preface, p ix ) 
Here the problems are dealt with constructively and 
the author’s suggestions are said to be based on the 
doctrines of the Upanishads Today we shall review 
only this chapter 

( I ) 

His Languagl 

The author can write with facility and his language 
and style are eloquent and charming But his grammar 
sometimes reminds us of the Irishman who said, "I 
will be drowned and no one shall save me»” Here are 
some examples , — 

( a ) “For if we argue about the problem we 
will be drowned in a sea of contradictions’’ ( p 430 ) 
(b) If we attach any predicate to it we will 
bring it to the level of the finite ( p 430 ) 

( c ) So long as we feel ourselves to have indivi- 
dualities of our own, we will be beset with conflict 
and contradictions ( p ^37 ) 

( d ) If we think m the acquired dialect of the 
intellect we will not be able to reach the highest 
( P 429 ) 


And there are many more Even our schoolboys will 
be able to correct the mistakes But I forget This is 
an age of boycotting, and our author has bovcotted 
“ohall” 

(II) 

His knowledge of the Sanskrit language and 
literature is defective and superficial 

( a ) 

He quotes the following passage — 

‘All beings form his foot” (iaittiriya A^ranyaka, 

III 12), p 446 

Our author thinks that the original of the 
sentence is to be found in the Taittinya Aranyaka, 
whereas the fact is thit it is a sentence of the Purusha 
Sukta which is quoted in the 1 A 

The author’s translation is misleading The 

original is — Padah asya visva 
bhutani , which is followed by Tripat asya amntam 
divi Here the contrast is be- 

tween one foot and three feet The meaning of the 
w'hole IS — ‘ All beings are a quarter of him and 
his three quarters are immortal in heaven ” 

Asya Padah ( ) means “one foot of him” 
or “his one fourth ” But if we translate the first part of 
the sentence by “All beings are his foot,” as the author 
does, that would suggest that these beings are his 
foot and not any other limb (eg, head, eye, etc ) 
But the meaning of the Rishi is that “all these 
beings are but a part of that Purusha ( and not the 
whole ), the remaining portion being m heaven 

(b) 

A Mantra of the Svetasvatara IT^nishad is 
translated thus 
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“I know Mavn as him who is contrulhnq 

her as the great ruler” ( I V lo ), p ||-| 

1 he Padapstha of the text is 

In the text we find which = ffg'Xfl 

f^^Tc| does not mean know ’’ It is m the 
3rd person, singular 

( c ) 

In a foot note ( p 165 ) our author makes a curious 
remark — 

“they ( the Absolute and Mulaprakriti ) arc 

indiscriminately called ( ) Ax^akta” 

Avyakts IS written with the list 'a' lono, 1 e , as 

winch IS in the feminine k^f^der Fhia 

word cm never he ind Ins never been applied to 

Brahmin ), which is nciitcr 

liven in the Samkhv i philo-^opln the technic il 

word used for Praknti is Avvaktam t ) and 

\ 

not Avyakts. ( ) 

In this connection it ma}/ be noted that though 
the same word 'Avyaktam’ ( ) is applied to 

both^ the meaning in each case is not the same 

In the Samkhya system, it has acquired a technical 
meaning Avyaktam is a name of Pi adhdna which is 
undeveloped but is afterwards developed in the form of 
Buddhi ( Intellect ), Ahamkarf egoism ), Manas ( mind ) 
etc , and the material universe In the Vedanta it has 
two meanings, vi 7 — 

( 1 ) the ordinary meaning,— 

( 11 ) the technical meaning of the Samkhya system 
( I ) Brahman is Avyaktam— unmanifcsted or im- 
perceptible and It remains always so ( Vide Brahma S 
III 2 23) 

In the Gita it is distinctly said— 

( VII 24) — Those without intellect 
consider me, the Avyaktam ( unmamfest), as becoming 
Vyaktam ( manifest ) 

( 11 ) In some of the Upanishads it is used also in 
the technical sense, for example, in the following 
passages of the Katha Upanishad — 

( in II), Purusha is beyond 
the Avyaktam f ('^1 ^ 

Purusha is certainly beyond the Axyaktam 

So our author’s assertion is wrong and misleading 

(d) 

Professor Radhakrishnan quotes the following 
from the Aitareya Aranyaka (II III 2 4 ) — 

“The Atman is expanded only in man ( a ) He is 
most endowed with intelligence He speaks what is 
known, he sees what is known ( b ) He knows what 
is to come, he sees the visible and the invisible worlds 
( c ) He desires to obtain immortality by appropriate 
means ( d ) Thus endowed is man” { p 424 ) 


iV7 

1 liL luUiui 111 thoruLighh misunderstood the 
SLCtion i he Riohi duCb not sa)/ that ‘'the Atman is 
expanded only m man”, on the contrary he says that 
the Atman is manifested not only in man but also in 
animals , and in herbs and plants But it is manifested 
more in animals than in herbs and plants , more in 
man than in animals \V e have no space to quote 
the Sanskrit text of these passages The text corres- 
ponding to the passage ( a ) quoted above is — 

Here the most difhcult w^ord is , which 

IS equal to cTTT’T^ I 1 he vvord manifested, 

and the suffix is a sign of comparative degree 
So the word ^Tt%^TT^T^==more manifested The 

meaning of the whole sentence is — “Fhe Atman 
IS manifested more in man ” But our author sa3s — 
“expanded onlv in nmn ” The sentence marked ( b ) 
IS unintelligible ft has been fully explained h) 
Sa\ana I he meaning is — “lie speaks what he has 
know 1 , he sees what he has knovvn The sentence 

marked ( c ) has been mistranslated 1 he text is 

i %^=kno\\3, Heaven, and 

=this world (or hell) ihc meaning of the 
sentence is “He knows the heaven and this \;orld 
(or hell) ” Our author’s renderding is— “He sees 
the visible and the invisible world ’ The Rishi 

speaks of “man ’ Can a man see the invisible world ^ 
The text of the sentence ( d ) is irsT ^ 

Does the word iTc^THmean “by appropriate means” ^ 
It me ms “by means which perishes ” 

The author has written tne whole passage within 
quotation marks and every sentence has been 
translated, so he cannot say that he has given only 
the purport of the passage 

(e) 

Our author quotes the following with approval 

“Matter decays without life Life dries up without 
matter These two ( hie and matter ), when they have 
become one, reach the highest state, 1 e , Brahman 
( Br Up, V 12 i), p 417 

The author has quoted MaxMuller’s translation with 
omissions here and there, and has changed the word 
* food” for ‘matter’ to suit his own convenience The 
author has thoroughly misunderstood the meaning of 
this section XA hat is ad\ anced as the doctrine of the 
Upanishad was what was really rejected therein 
Pratida, the son, arrived at that conclusion and then 
asked the father — “Shall I be able to do any good 
to one who know^s this, or shall I be able to do him 
any harm 

The knower of Brahman is above good and evil 
No one can do him any good or evil Pratida asked 
his father wihether the knower of the unity of food and 
life was silch a person In reply to this, ''the father 
said to him beckoning with his hand, 'Not so, O 
Pratida , for who could reach the highest state, if he 
has only got to the oneness of these two ” 

So this knowledge is not the knowledge of Brahman 
True knowledge of Brahman is moksha ( salvation ), but 
the true knowledge of the oneness of food and life 
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leads to something diherent (Vide the concluding 
portion of the section V 12) 

So what IS considered by our author to be ^'he 
doctrine of the Rishi was positively rc]erted b\ him 

(f ) 

The following passages are said to ha\e been 
quoted from the faittiriya iJpanisad 

(0 

‘Matter is rooted in life and life m matter (T U 

n 3 1 p 417 

(n) 

‘This Pfana ( life ) is the soul of the body^ ( no 
reference ) p 418 

(ill ) 

‘Vijn^na is the soul( spirit ) of Manas ( T U II 4 ), 
P 421 

These sentences do not occur in the Faittiriya 
Upanrhad or the author has mistranslated pissiges 
which ln\c altogrthor diftorcnt meanings 


(in ) 

His knowledge of II iticlu Philosophy is hmcntabl\ 
defective Ho is ignorant e\en ol it^ fundamental 
principles 


(a) 

According to him the Pk; usho is active and Pra- 
knit IS passive He says — 

“Creative life is the active determining element 
(Purusha)”, p 167 “Its life appears as spirit and 
its maya as matter and these two are never disjoined 
during the manifestation The supreme spirit is thus 
both force and matter, active and passive, male 
and female ( Purusha and Prakriti )”, p 164 

Purusha and Prakriti are technical terms originally 
used in the Samkhya Philosophy According to this 

system, Purusha is never active, he is alw^ays 

( indifferent ), ( non-agent ) and ( aloof, 


alone ) 

Some of the later Upanishads and the Gita have 
adopted these words and even there the meanings of 
these w'ords remain unaltered 

According to the Svetas vatar a Upanishad, the 
self IS nishknyah { firf%^sr: nirgunah ( ) and 

kevalah ( (VI ii and rq ) ( fiffiif:?!'. means 

inactive == without qualities, which according to 

the Samkhya Philosophy ire the springs of action 
=alool, which means that the self stands alone 


and IS never associated with anything ) 

In one place the Gita says— “He truly sees ' 
sees all actions to be in every way done by I 

/ VTTT liJ^ewise the self to be not the dc 

( XllI, 29 ) 

Again— “This inexhaustible Supreme Self, b( 
witl^ut qualities does not act XIlI 31 
author quotes the following passage f: 
the Maitrayana Upanishad -“Purusha ( the self 
the eater, Prakriti ( not-self ) is the food and abic 
within It he feeds (VI 10 ) 

He thinks that the Vedanta Philosophy has th 
by resolved the antithesis between the self and 
not-self ( p 43 r ) 


The position of this Hpanisbad is peculiar It 
repiesents neither the pure Vedanta School nor the 
Samkhya system, but is an amalgam of both and con- 
tains elements which are foreign to both of them 
According to this Upanishad the human self is the 

food of Prakriti— "who is his maker ^ 

fl , W ^clt JTWTif., \ I 10 ) Purusha 
also has been said to be the eater, but this eating has 
been declared to be metaphorical As the Devas eat 
through the mouth of Agni, so the Purusha enjoys the 
three qualities through the mouth of Avyaktam 

ft w VI 10) 

In II 6, the nshi definitely mentions that though 
the self seems to be an agent ( ), he is really not an 
agent { )« 

(b) 

Hero IS another passage — 

“The self is God and the not self the matter ol the 
Universe All Hindu systems ol Philosoph\ posit 
these Hvo nltiiiiaU piniLiph^ { Italics ours) In the 
Sankhya it is Purusha and Prakriti in the \ edanta 
it is Iswara and Maya , in \ aishnav ism it is 
Krishna and Radha , and in Saivaism, it is Shiva and 
Shakti Maya, Radha and Shakti are respectively 
the intellectual, the emotional and the volitional 
aspects of Prakriti” ( Page 444 ) 

(1) 

Herein we find an example of Cross-Division 
Vaishnavism and Saivaism are not different from 
Vedantism The Vaishnava schools of Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka, Vishnuswami, Ballabhacharya, Madhva and 
Baladeva are all Vedantism and even there are Saiv^a 
versions of the Vedanta Philosophy 

(2) 

Our author says — “In the Vedanta, it is Iswara 
and Maya ” But what does he mean by the 
Vedanta 2 Does he mean the Upanishads^ If so, 
he has made an egregious blunder The Brahma- 
Mimansa recognises the authority of ten classical 
Upanishads In none of them, the theory of Iswara 
and Maya was formulated If the ‘X'edanta’ means 
the Brahma Sutras, it can be positively stated that 
there is no such theory in that philosophy In the 
Sankara School of Philosophy, one principle only 
IS formulated According to this School, the absolute 
existence of even Iswara is denied and Illusion 
( maya ) has no real existence 

( 3 ) 

There are many sects of Vaishnavsm and all of 
them do not recognise Krishna and Radha Rama- 
nanda and Ramanandins worship Rama and Sita 
instead of Krishna and Radha In the system of 
Ramanuja, the names of Radha and Krishna are 
conspicuous by their absence In the system of 
Madhva no mention is made of Radha Only in the 
systems of Nimbarka, Ballabha and Chaitanya, we 
find the worship of Radha and Krishna 

Again no Vaishnava system has dichotomised the 
Absolute into two principles or has posited two Ulti- 
mate principles Ramanuja recognises three eternal 
principles, vi7,— chit, achit and Iswara Nimbarka, 
Ballabha and Vishnuswami derive the first two ( chit 
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incl acliit ) iioni the llurd, tliougli Iroin dilleienl 
standpoints 

Madh\a md Cluutany i tccugnibc ti\c ctein il 
distinctions 

Vtcording to our author Radha and Shakti arc 
two aspects of Prakriti No in stake can be grosser 
Vaishnava sects have enunciated l female principle 
under different names, vi/ , — Sri, L akshmi, Radh i and 
many others, and there is a dispute as to whether this 
principle is identical with or dillerent from Vishnu or 
Krishna \ccording to Madhva, Lakshmi belongs 
to the category of eternal free spirits, dillerent Irom 
the I ord, though dependent on Him But according 
to the Vishnupurana and Chaitan^a school, She is 
identical with Vishnu Ihis female principle is not 
an aspect of '*not-self” but a prominent aspect of the 
self 

According to the Saivas, there are three principles 
and not two, as our author imagines These principles 
are (i ) Pafi or 1 ord, (ii) Pt}i>u or the individual self, 
and (ill) or fetters 

Saiva philosophers and theologians have sliarply 
distinguished the SaLh of the Lord from Maya Maya 
IS ron-intelligent and belongs to the category of Pasa 
(fetters) But “Sakti of the I ord is Pure Intelligence 
Where there is Intelligence, there is Will and Power 
As such the Will and Power will be manifested also 
by the Surpreme Chit Sal ti this one Para Sakti 
becomes three as Ichcha ( Will ), Jnana ( Intelligence ) 
and Kri}a Sakti ( Power )"( Siva Jnana Siddhi Var, 
III I 62, 63 ) There is no difference between the 
Lord and his Sakti and his Sakti are related as 

the tree and its inner solid core’’ ( Ibid, III i 67 ) 
“When Pure Jnanam he is called Sivam , when Pure 
Kriya, he is called Sakti , when Jnana and Kriya are 
equally balanced, he is called Sadasiva If Kriya 
predominates he is called Maheswara When Jnana 
predominates he is called Vidya” (III i 65 ) 

Hence it is evident that Sakti is the inner nature of 
the Lord and belongs to the category of Pati and 
cannot be identified with Praknti or Maya, which 
belongs to the category of Pasa 

(c) 

In a note the author writes ^"In Indian Philoso- 
phy, the Absolute becomes the self-conscious Iswara 
facing the other” ( p 164 ) 

This IS not the fact E\cept the Vedanta Philoso- 
phy no classical system of Indian Philosophy recognis- 
es the existence of the Vbsolute Even the Vedantists 
arc not unanimous on this point and some schools 
have definitcl} rejected the \bsolute 

Iswara is not recognised b} and has no place in the 
bamkhy i system In Patanjala system, his existence 
IS recognised, but it is limited and is not the \bsoIute 
Both the Kumanla and Prabhskara schools of 
Jaimim Philosophy are atheistic 

(d) 

According to our author the Absolute grows In 
one place he writes — "The word 'Brahman’ which 
stands for the Absolute m the Vedanta Philosophy 
IS derived from the root Brih=>Xo grow It is the 
nature of the Absolute to grow” ( p 443 ) 

I he word 'nvai’ comes from a root which means a 
river Are we then to suppose that all rival candi- 
dates arc those who are always quarrelling over a 
river 


1 he original me ining of llm wold ‘Brahman 
^Manila and thi:^ is tlic meaning m the Veda 
Samhitas and even m some later works Whatever 
might hav^e been the uiiginal meaning of the word 
'Brahman’, that nieining doco not apply to tlic 
DiiilivLau of the Upanish ids 

Now the question iS“-wEcllici Biahman maybe 
s ud to grow 01 develop 01 change 

ihc Upanishads comprise a variety ol culture and 
in the same Lpmishad theic are divergent and 
contiadictory dogmas bo we cannot say tliat thcic 
are not passages which attribute change to Brahman 
Brahman has been, in some places, described js 
being unhappy and afraid and has been aiithropo- 
morphised in many other ways But these were 
relics of old mythological crudities and w^ere swept 
away by the advancing currents of philosophic 
thoughts Yajnavalkya and other Rishis de-anthro 
poniorphised the deity and definitely formulated the 
thcor} that the inner nature of Brahman is eternal, 
perfect and unchangeable and is incapable of growth 
or development and its perfection does not depend 
upon the existence or evolution of the Universe The 
idea of Brahman's growth and development has been 
rejected by Badarayana and all the important Schools 
of the V edanta Philosophy 

(c) 

TiieMwa I'iiroRv 

(1 ) 

Our author rightly thinks that the Illusion 
( Maya ) theory follows from the assumption that 
Brahman "is homogeneous But according to him, 
Brahman is not a homogeneous one but a unity or a 
harmony of different constituent elements Ihe ab 
solute IS the fulfilment and completion of everything 
that is in the universe and not their extinction’^ 
( P 445 ) 

In the Upanishads there are different shades of 
opinion 1 here is realism as well as illusionism So 
the passages proving realism do not disprove illu- 
sionism ^Illusionism is proved from the following 
facts — 

( I ) The real nature of the Self or Brahman has been 

identified with sushupti ( OTflT ) or dreamless sleep 

(vide Chhand Up , VI 8 i and Bnh Up«, I\L 3«2i-32) 
What this world is to such a sleeper at this state, 
that IS the whole universe to Brahman That is, the 
universe is non-cxistcnt to Brahman i Ins also 
follows liom what has been said about the Tanya 

{ ) or tlic ioiuth stale 

( II ) ihcic arc otliei pa^^ ige^ which Lad to the 
same conclusions 

In the Bnh Up Brahman has been called Anan- 
taram ( ), Abahyam ( ) ( II 5 IQ 

and III 8 8) 

knanlaiam means "having nothing 

inside’’ 

Abahyam ( ) = having nothing outside 

In another passage Brahntan has been called 
Anantarah ( ) and Absh^ah ( ) 

(IV 5 13 ) 
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In such a s} stem, this universe of selves and not- 
selves possesses neither a substantive nor an adjectival 
mode of being Brahman is homogeneous, having 
nothing within, nothing outside Ihe doctrine of 
Maj/a will naturally follow from this 

(i) 

The author writes in one place “The Uava 
theory simply says that we are under an illusion if we 
think that the world of individuals, the pluralistic 
universe of the intellect, is the absolute reality” 

(P 445 )• 

But he has not quoted chapter and verse Histori- 
cal facts cannot be manufactured out of imagination 
to fit one’s own philosophical ideas They have an 
objective validity and existenciy The fact is that 
according to the Maya theory the whole universe 
with its creator, preserver and destroyer is an illusion 
This theory was not formally expounded in the 
classical Upanishads recognised by Badarayana 
But therein are found germs which developed 
in some later Upanishads, eg,— the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad and Maitrayana Br Upanishad The 
nature of Maya is discussed in the Nnsinha U Tap 
Upanishad But the theory was formally promul- 
gated by Gaudapada and elaborated by Sankara 

Our author makes much of the saying of Gauda» 
pada that this universe is the Svabhav a ( ) of 

the Lord ( p 443 ) Even if we take the word 
Svabhava to mean “one’s own nature’^ it 

must here be referred to Visva ( ), Taijasa 

f ) and Prajna ( J, because it is written 
m the Karika on the passages relating to them and 
not to Turiya ( ) the Absolute 

( 3 ) 

Even if we attribute 'Maya” to the Absolute, the 
position of the author will remain untenable In com- 
menting on the Bhashya of Sankara on that line 
Anandagiri says that ‘Svabhava means Ma}a” 

Now this maya is not independent , its manifestation 
depends upon the existence of the Absolute I he very 
presence of the Absolute will make Maya to evolve this 
Universe out of itself In this sense it may be called 
I ord s Svabhava or Lord’s Maya, though it is not 
organically connected with the Absolute In one place 
Gaudapada also calls it Lord’s Maya (maySesha 

tasya devas>a 11 19) 

( 1 ) 

Moreover Sv ibha\a ( ) b a word which had 

acquired i technical mtaiimg lung beiotc the age of 
Gaudapada It is found in the Svetasvatara Upanishad 
and the Gitao In the Sv Up Brahman is sharply 
distinguished from KcMa ( ), Svabhava (^m), 

Niyati ( ), etc , and these aie not considered as 

the inner nature of Brahman (I 2, VI i) In the 
Oita also the word Svabhava occurs — 

3ff I 

V. 14 


“The Lord is not the cause of actions or of the 
capacity of perfoiming actions among men, or of the 
connection of action and fruit But Svabhava 
only acts (V 14 ) ” 

According to Sankara, Anandagin, Madhusudanaj 
Sridhara, Dhanapati and many others, the word Sva- 
bhava ) here means 'maya 

So the technical meaning of 'Svabhava’ is not the 
inner nature of the Absolute, but ^^imply 'maya’, which, 
though not organic to the Absolute, yet depends on 
it for its own evolution in the form of this Universe 

( 5 ) 

According to some commentators, the svabhava 
theory mentioned abo\e is not the conclusion of 
Gaudapada but the doctrine of some philosophers 
which has been described by him as a historical fact, 
and not as his own opinion 

( 6 ) 

Our author thinks that his position is supported 
by Gaudapada, but the fact is quite the reverse Ac- 
cording to Gaudapada this Universe has been evolved 
from Maya, and not only the whole Universe but 
also Maya itself is non-existent We may quote some 
of the verses from his Karika — 

( I ) Those entities which are said to be produced 
are not really produced , their production is com- 
parable to maya and this maya does not exist 

( ^ ^ iv ^8 ) 

( II ) As IS what is seen in dream ind illusion 
( maya ), or as is a castle in the air, so, say the wise, 
IS this Universe according tothe\edanta Iherc is 
no dissolution, no creation , none bound and none under 
discipline , none desirous of liberation and none liberat- 
ed ( II 31 and 32 ) 

So this Universe of experience is illusion and th,s 
IS fully corroborated by Sankaracharya and his school 

) 

hivE Brahmans 

In the Taittinya Upanishad there is a dialogue 
between Varuna and his son Bhrigu, the subject of the 
discourse being the nature of Brahman The father 
said, “That from whence these beings are born, that 
by which, when born, they live, that into which they 
enter at their death, try to know that I hat is 
Brahman ” 

Brora that the son began to find out the answer 
Hib first answei w^as— is Brahman ’ The 
father was not satisfied f he son thought again and 
then found that '^Pnmam is Brahman ” That, too, 
was not found to be satisfactory Then he thought 
ind found that "Manas is Biahman ” lhat, tuu, 
wa^not final His next ducovery was "Vijnana is 
Brahman” His hnal discovery was ^^Anandam u 
Brahman ” From these suggestions our author has tried 
to construct his own philosophy , or it would be more 
coirect to say that he has interpreted the Upanishad 
so as to suit his own purpose He looks through the 
spectacles of Hegelianism and Neo-Hegehanism , and 
the result IS that the Upanishads in his hands have 
begun to ‘hegelise’ Owing to this bias he has not 
been able to correctlv interpret the scripture 

( I ) 

According to him, "Annam" represents unorganised 
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matter , P/anani, the vegetable world Uiuias, the 
animal world F//;za;z<2, man or inlellcetual level, and 
A/iamlaNif the blissful state 

He writes— is used as ee]uivalent to 
matter See the Vedanta Sutras, Adh3/a>a III , Pada 
i Sutras \n and XIH Vidyaranya, referring to 
a Chhandogya passage, says ‘Hereby \nnam is 
meant Earth or matter’ ” ( p 415 ) 

The reference is not to Adhya}a HI but to 
Adhya^a II , not to pada I but to pada III The 
interpretation of the word Annam, refen ed to by the 
author, was originally given not by \ idyaranya but 
b} Badarayana and Sankara It was borrowed by 
Bhg,ratitirtha in his Vai)asika Nyayamala— the very 
language of which was quoted by Sayana (01 Vidya- 
ranya ) in his Bhashya on the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
Our author has failed to grasp the meaning of the 
interpretation 

The Sutra II 3 12 refers to a Chhandog^a passage 
(VI 24) There it is said that *‘Annam” was 
produced from water According to the author of 
the Vedanta butras and all the commentators, the 
word there means Prithivi ( Earth ) One of the 
reasons cited by the commentators is this — 

According to the faittinya I panishad Prithivi 
sprang from water According to the Chhandogya 
Upanishad “Annam” sprang Irom water Those 
who wish to harmonise diileient Upanishads must 
conclude that the “Annam” of the Ch Up =Pnthi\i 
of the laittiriyuo But does it iollow that “ \nnanT 
of tlie lait Up also would mean Prithivi or that 
Annam in every plate must mean Piithivi ' Weicit 
so, every man w^ould starve 

We quote below the passage of the lait Ip 
referred to — 

Brom that self sprang Aia^ci, from Akai>a i ay ii, 
from Vayzi Agni, from water, from water Pii- 
Ihi'vz, from Prithivi herbs, from herbs ^rtiah^ from 

‘retah’ man Man is thus ‘Annarasamayah’, 

1 e , made of the essence of Annam (II i ) 

No one can say that here ‘Annam means Prithivi 
( Earth or matter ) Amiam is produced from herbs 
and herbs from Prithivi So Annam and Prithivi 
cannot mean the same thing The second and the 
third chapters of the Tait L^p treat of the so called five 
sheaths, one of these sheaths being that of Annam 
Our author has taken the word ‘Annam’ and his 
texts from these two chapteis As there Annam and 
Prithivi are not synonymous, his reasoning and 
conclusion are vitiated 

Our conclusion is strengthened b} the following 
tact also In the 2nd chapter of the Fait Up the 
self IS successively called 

( I ) Annama) a ( made of Anna ) 

( II ) Pranamaya ( made ol T*iana ) 

(iiij Manomaya (made of Manaus) 

(iv) Vijnanamaya (made ofVijnana) 

(v) Anandamaya { made of Ananda) 

The subject of the 2nd and the 3rd chapters is the 
same but is treated from different standpoints The 
2nd chapter is really the key to the 3rd chapter W ith- 
out the former the truth of the latter cannot be 
properly understood In the second chapter, the self is 
said to be ‘annamaya’ and the different parts of the 
physical body are described to be the parts of the 
‘Annamaya’ sell From tins it is evident that the 


sell IS identihed with the physical body, it is called 
“Annamaya”, because without “Annam” the body 
cannot Iwe Here ‘\nnaiu’ must mean “food^k 

( 2 ) 

Then “Pi ana” is considered to be the essence of 
the self Our author has identified “Prana’ with the 
vegetable world and has translated the word by “life” 

In Sanskrit we have two words— -jivana ( ) and 

Prana ( ), both of w^hich are translated by the 

word “life” and our author has been misled by the 
translation ‘Jivana and ‘Prana’ do not convey the same 
meaning, ‘Jivana’ is wider than ‘Prana’ Both plants and 
animals have "Jivana’, but only animals have ‘Prana 
I iterally ‘Prana’ should be translated by “breath’’ 
According to the ancients the plants did not breathe, 
but as they had “jivana” they were sometimes called 
“Jiva” ( Chhand Up , VI 11) 

In the Aitareya Aranyaka a distinction has been 
made between ii) ( 3 shadhi-Vanaspati f 

herbs and trees ) and ( 11 j Pianabhnt 
( HTW cj; ) - those having Prana, ( breath ) 1 e , men 

and animals, etc ( II 3 2 ' 

Ihis conclusion is corroborated by the descrip- 
tion ol Prana given in the Taitti iJp , II 2 There 
Prana, \yani, and Apana are described to be the 
limbs ul the Pranamaya self These aie charateristics 
ol men, animals, birds, etc And can nev cr be referred 
to the vegetable wuild, as uur authoi asserts 

( 3 ) 

According to him, ‘Manas’ refers to the perceptual 
consciousness which IS a characteristic of the animal 
mind Here also he commits a mistake In the 
corresponding portion of the 2nd valli of the same 
Upanishad ( II 3), \ajus, Rik, Saman, Adesa, and 
Atharvangirasa are described to be the limbs of 
'^ManaP' Can an animal compose, understand, 
learn by heart, or recite the Vedas or perform 
sacrifices ’ When that is not the case, ‘ Manap can 
nev er represent the animal world It must refer to 
the human mind, and especially to that phase ol the 
human mind which v\c call desire, attention, determina- 
tion and volition 

( 4 ) 

What he says about ‘Vijnana’ is substantially 
true 

( 5 ) 

The last stage is ‘Anandam’ Our authoi’s exposition 
IS lather vague It leally refers to the emotional 
ispect of the mind 1 his is proved by ihc laet that 
Iniyani, luodif, pzamuda and anaiidd iie eonsidered 
lu be the limbs ol the ‘ Vnandauiaya’ sell 

According to the author “self-forgetfulness charae» 
tenses the Ananda ( bliss ) condition” ( p 437 ) 

As far as this Upanishad is concerned, this is not 
true We quote below what the Tait Up says about 
the blissful condition, in its concluding sections — 

“Having as much food as he likes, and as many 
forms as he likes, he sits down singing this *Samard 
‘Havu ’ havu i havu ^ I am food, I am food, I am 
food I I am the eater of food, I am the eater of food, 
I am the e^ter of food ' I am the poet I am the 
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first born of the Right ( Rita ) Before the 

Devas, I was m the centre of all that is immortal 
He who gives me away, he alone preserves me he 
who eats food, I eat as food I overcome the whole 
world, — I endowed with golden light’ ” ( IP lo, 5, 6 ) 

It IS not self forgetfulness but self exaltation Ihe 
Rishi has not been able to reach that stage of emotion 
which IS characterised by self-forgetfulness 

So we see our author’s exposition of the Tait Up 
IS biassed and unreliable 

( g ) 

Moix VLIIX 

According to the author the Vedantic morality is a 
ceaseless growth ( p 4^9 ) and morality is the life of a 
soul ( p 441 ) 

A greater mistake could not have been made 
According to the highest Vedantic ideal, morality is a 
transitory stage and is transcended in a higher life 
To the saint both virtue and vice belong to the same 
category "He does not distress himself with the 
thought ‘Why did I not do what is good Why did 
I do what is bad ” ( fait Up II 9 ) "He shakes 

off both good and evil ( )” ( Mund ,111 i 3 

Mait Up VI 18) 'He kills all actions good and 
bad ( Subhasubham ” 

According to the Gita, too, actions both good and 
bad are fetters (IX, 28) and should be abandoned 
(XII 17) 

That morality is a passing phase of the so-called 
life of the self is also proved from the fact that 

Sushupti ( f% dreamless sleep ) is the very nature 

of Brahman Bnh Upanishad distinctly says that in 
that state — 

"A father is not a fathei, a mother not a mother 
He is not followed by good, not followed by evil, 
for he has then overcome all the sorrows of the heart” 

( ly 3 22 ) 

This condition is considered by Vajnavalkya to be 
the highest state or the highest world or the Brahma- 

lokah ( ) 

In another place the Rishi says — "He does not be- 
come greater by good works nor smaller by evil 
works” (IV 4 22 ) 

In fact the self is always perfect — above every- 
thing, above even morality 

(h) 

EnVIIvONMENI 

According to our author, "Tlie vvoild glowo witli 
God” (p 432) “Self and not-self do not run counter 
to each other They are no rivals, rather do the two 
help each other in fulfilling the mission of the divine 
They are co-operating and not conflicting elements in 
the whole” (p 432) "It is unnecessary for man to 
tear himself away from his environment” ( p 432 ) 
"The antithesis between the self and not-self is resolved 
in the Vedanta philosophy and the two are reconciled’* 

( p 431 ) Then the author quotes a sentence from the 
Mait Up (VI 10) which we have discussed elsewhere 

Here is another misreading of facts With the 
solitary exception of the Isa Upanishad, the tendency 


and even the explicit doctrine of all the classical 
Upanishads are to renounce the world Even the 
Maitrayana Upanishad on which our author takes 
his stand is for renouncing the world Raja Brihad- 
ratha renounced the world and described its 
abominablencss to the Saint Sakatayana who was well 
pleased (supntah ) on hearing it According 

to this Upanishad we must rise from the body and 
must be freed from all sensible objects (II 2 IV 4), 
must turn away our eves from all obiects of bcnsc 
(VI I) 

In one place wc find the following passage — 

"He who does not touch the objects of the senses 
when they intrude on him, as no one would touch 
women intruding into an empty house he is an ascetic, 
a Vogin, a performer of self-sacnficc” ( \ I 10 ) 

This IS the ideal state according to this Upanishad 
1 he doctrine of salvation according to the Mait l^p 

IS very important It is Ivevalatvam aloofness 

or aloneness f VI 21 ) This idea is borrowed from 
the Samkh}'a philosophy Purusha is altogether 
different from Prakriti Their apparent co-operation 
IS what is called bondage and complete detachment 
IS salvation To express this idea, the word Kevala- 

tvam ( ) has been used in the Samkh}a 

system and this ideal has been incorporated in the 
Maitr Upanishad 

In other Upanishads also we find the same idea 
In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, Yajnavalkya 
says — When Brahmanas know that self and have 
risen above the desire for sons, wealth and worlds, 
they wander about as mendicants (III 5 j 

In another section, the same Rishi says — "Wish- 
ing for that world only, mendicants leave their homes 
Knowing this, the people of old did not wish for 
offspring What shall we do with offspring, they said, 
we who have this self and this world of Brahman 
And they having risen above the desire for sons, 
wealth and worlds, wander about as mendicants” 

( IV 4 22) 

The state of a house-holder is considered to be 
inferior to that of forest-dwellers 1 he former goes 

after death by the path of Pitnyana ( ) 

and has to come back to this earth again and again 
But the latter goes by the path of Devayana ( ) 

and obtains salvation and never comes back 
( Chhand Up , V 10 , Br Up , Vf 2 15, 16 ) 
From whatcvci point wc stirt, wc irnvc at the 
same conclusion, vi/ — 

The self and this world run counter to each other 
and if we wish to obtain salvation we must tear 
ourselves from this world 

This IS the doctrine of tlie Upanishad 
Our author has misunderstood and misinterpreted 
even the fundamental principles of the Upanishads 
and the Vedanta Philosophy But he is better in- 
formed outside Hindu Philosophy 

Our review has run to an inordinate length and 
W'e must stop here 

M mEs Chantdra Ghosh 
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ON THE INDO-SCYTHIAN DYNASTIES AND THEIR PLACE 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION 

By Sten Konow, Professor in the Kristiania University, Norvay 


I T IS a well-known fact that foreign 
tribes, usually called Indo-Scythian, 
invaded parts of India and founded more 
or less extended kingdoms in the centuries 
preceding and following the commence- 
ment of the Christian era Saka rulers 
are known to have held sway in Surashtra 
and Malva, in Mathura and Taxila, and 
the so called Kusliana dynasty ruled over 
a wide teriitoiy in Noi them India We 
know the names and the titles of a long 
series of Saka and Kushana lulers, and 
we learn fiom old Chinese literature that 
the Sakas as well as the Kushanas came 
to India from Central Asia We do not, 
however, know what land of people they 
were, to which race or races they belonged, 
or what sort of language they spoke 
before they became Indianised in India, 
nor has any serious attempt been made 
at defining the role these foreign rulers 
may have played in the development of 
Indian civilisation 

The various questions connected with 
the so-called Indo-Scythians have, how- 
ever, been discussed with keen interest by 
many learned scholars, and it has long 
been a matter of regret that our know- 
ledge about them is so scanty In the 
last few years much new material has 
been brought to light, and it may perhaps 
be woith while to make some indications 
about the results of modern research in 
the Modem Review, though it is not 
possible to solve all difficulties and give 
a complete account of Indo-Scythian 
history 

In Europe people began to take an in- 
terest in these tribes at an early date, and 
ancient Greek and Latin authors probably 
knew a good deal about them They tell 
us that they made an end to Greek rule in 
Bactria, but only scanty fragments have 
been preserved of their accounts about 
the tubes themselves and their history. 


Strabo mentions some nomadic tribes 
who were, he says, the most famous of 
those who took Bactria from the Greek 
the Asioi, the Pasianoi, the Tokharoi and 
the Sakaranloi, and he adds that they 
came from the country beyond the 
laxartes, in the direction of the Sakas 
and Sogdiana 

The Latin historian Pompeius Trogus, 
who lived in the times of the emperor 
Augustus, has appaiently given a fuller 
account of Indo-Scythian history, but his 
work has been lost, and we only know, 
from a later author, the principal contents 
of his treatise We learn that, in the 41st 
book of his history, he dealt with 
the state of things in Bactria, where 
Diodotos founded an empire in the third 
century B 0 ' 

He then went on to describe how Dio- 
dotos had to fight Scythian tribes, the 
Sarancae and Asiani, who finally con- 
quered Bactria and Sogdiana i 

It has usually been assumed that Strabo 
and Trogus have the same facts in mind, 
and Strabo’s Asioi have been identified 
with the Asiani of Trogus, Trogus’ Sarau- 
cae with Strabo’s Sakaranloi Strabo’s 
Tokharoi are further mentioned by Trogus 
who goes on to describe how the Asiani 
were, or became, the kings of the Tochari, 
and how the Saraucae were annihilated • 

More information can be gleaned from 
Chinese sources An old people called 
I'a-hia seems to have been settled in Kansu 
in the oldest period of Chinese history as 
the neighbours of the Chinese They are 
repeatedly mentioned as living on the 
border of the desert Later on we hear of 

In Bactnanis autem rebus ut a Diodoto rege 
consiitutum impenum est 

j Demde quo repugfiante Scythicae gentes Sarau- 
cse et Asiani Bactra occupaverunt et Sogdianos 

I Reges Tocharorum Asiani intcritusque Sarauca- 
rum 
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anothei people, , the 1 ue-clii, in noi th- 
western Kansu The two tribes cannot 
have I^een identical While the Ta-hia 
seem to have been peaceful traders, the 
Yue-chi were apparently a vigorous 
warlike race 

In the course of time wild barbaric tribes 
pushed forward and separated the Chinese 
from their old neighbouis, and when we 
again hear of them, they are appaiently 
settled at a considerable distance from the 
Chinese empire 

In the year 176 B C Moduk, the king 
of the wild Hiung-nu, sends a message to 
the Chinese emperor and informs him of 
the fact that he has subjugated the Yue-chi 
and othei neighbouiing tubes The bulk 
of the Yue-chi are said to have left then 
homes and wandeied westward, along the 
southern slopes of Tian-shan Here they 
came into contact with a tube, whom the 
Chinese call Sai-wang, i e , Saka-lords, 
whose country they occupied The Sai- wang 
migrated towards the south and occupied 
Ki-ping, 1 . e , parts of Afghanistan and 
North-western India The Sai-wang are no 
doubt the same people which are known in 
Indian tradition under the designation 
Suka-murunda, murunda being a latei 
form of a Saka word marta, which has the 
same meaning as Chinese wang, master, 
lord In Indian inscriptions and coins it 
has frequently been tianslated with the 
Indian word svamin Etymologically it 
has perhaps the same meaning as kshatra- 
pa, which IS an adaptation of the Persian 
designation khshathrapavan 

We further learn that the Yue-chi were 
later on, about 160 B C , attacked by an- 
other tribe, the so called Wu-san They 
therefore continued their wanderings to- 
wards the west, till they reached Bactria, 
where the Ta-hia were now settled The 
Ta-hia were inferior soldiers, and the 
Yue-chi settled down as masters in their 
country 

The Chinese do not identify the Ta-hia 
of Bactna with their old neighbours in 
Kansu That has, however, been done by 
modern scholars such as Marquart and 
Franke, and I have no doubt that they are 
right in doing so The Ta-hia of Bactria 
were a peaceful people of traders, and the 


same seems to have been the ca&e with the 
Ta-hia of Kansu Fianke is perhaps also 
right in thinking that the connection 
between China and the west was, in anci- 
ent time, negotiated by the Ta-hia, where- 
fore, the ancient Chinese had no direct 
knowledge of western countries 

The Ta-hia of Bactria were, as we have 
seen, subjugated by the Yue-chi This 
event has long ago been compared with 
the accounts given by Greek and Latin 
authors of the Scythian tribes that re- 
placed the Greek in Bactria The Yue-chi 
have usually been identified with the 
Tochari Some scholars are, however, of 
the opinion that the Chinese Ta-hia coi - 
respond to the Tokharians, the people 
who ga\e their name to Tokhaiistan And 
I feel confident that this identification is 
correct Muhammedan authors desciibe 
the inhabitants of Tokhaiistan as an un- 
warlike race, just as the Chinese character- 
ise the Ta-hia In the case of both tribes 
we hear that theie was no firm political 
consolidation but a senes of small states 
or provinces without any strong central 
government Moreover the Chinese would 
m older times naturally transcribe a name 
such as Tokhara with Ta-hia, because they 
usually avoided using more than two signs 
in re-produemg foreign names Later on, 
when they began to be more careful in 
their rendering of such words, we find 
another fuller transliteration Tu-ho-lo 

If now the Ta-hia weie the same people 
as the Tochari, Tokharoi of classical 
authors, we should probably compare the 
Chinese account of the Yue-chi conquest of 
the Ta-hia country with Tiogus’ remark 
according to which the Asiani were oi 
became the kings of the Tochaii, and 
identify the Yue chi with the Asiot or 
Asiani of classical authors 

So far it would be possible to proceed 
by comparing the classical fragments with 
the Chinese records But we should not 
be in a position to say anything about 
the nationality or race of these Scythian 
peoples But now we have got new 
information from another quarter The 
modern explorations of Central Asia have 

♦ cf Ostasiatische Zeitschnft, vm, pp' 117 ff 
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bi ought to hght a senes of facts which 
have an immediate bearing on the Indo- 
Scythian problems 

It IS a well-known fact that excavations 
and research in Chinese Turkistan have 
revealed the existence of ancient towns 
and villages in localities where, at the 
present day, the sand of the deseit has 
rendered it impossible for human beings to 
live Numerous finds have shown that 
the old inhabitants of these places weie no 
barbarians, but were in the possession of 
a highly developed civilisation Sculptors 
and painters exercised their craft, with 
great skill and ability, and the people were 
in possession of a iich literature The 
greater pait of the finds belongs to the 
sphere of Indian civilisation, other ones 
point to Persia, and there is further a 
strong influence of Chinese ideas and 
institutions Even Christian communities 
can be shown to have floui ished there at 
an early date 

Manusciipts and fragments of manus- 
ciipts are veiy numeious among the 
antiquities brought to light m Chinese 
Turkistan If we bear in mind that so 
many of the finds point in the direction of 
India, we shall not wonder at the frequen- 
cy with which Sanskrit has been used in 
these remains Several important Sanskrit 
works, which seem to have disappeared in 
India, have been brought to hght in the 
sand-desert, where they have been remark- 
ably well preserved The oldest Sanskrit 
manuscripts in existence have been found 
in Turkistan In addition to Sanskrit we 
find an ancient vernacular, hailing from 
North-western India, and this Indian 
tongue has evidently been used as the 
common language of administration 
during the first centuries after Christ all 
over the southern part of Chinese Turki- 
stan From this fact we can gauge the 
extent of Indian influence on the civilisa- 
tion of Central Asia 

It IS further a consequence of the general 
state of things that we find numerous 
remains written in Chinese, Tibetan and 
Turkish languages, and also such 
when Persian dialects have been used 
The country is situated between China, 
Tibet, India and Persia, and it is, at the 
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piesent day inhabited by Turkish tribes, 
who have been settled in that neigh- 
bouihood so long as we can trace their 
history Its importance for international 
trade was considerable and trade interests 
can also be traced in the old remains 

It was, on the other hand, something 
of a sensation that was created when 
manuscripts and documents were discover- 
ed in languages which were up till then 
quite unknown, but which had evidently 
replaced the Indian vernacular as the lan- 
guages of public administration The 
only natural infeience would be that these 
forms of speech had once been the nation- 
al languages of Eastern Turkistan 

In the beginning the transliteration and 
interpretation of such remains present- 
ed considerable difficulties Gradually, 
however, we have learnt to read them, 
and at the present day there cannot be 
any doubt about their general character 
There are two such new languages, one 
which apparently belonged to the north- 
eastern corner of Turkistan, and another 
which seems to have been spoken all 
over the south And both languages 
belong to the Indo-European family, what 
few people would have suspected 

The north-eastern language occupies 
a somewhat independent position within 
the family, with certain points of similari- 
ty with the Kelto-Italian forms of speech 
The Swedish scholar Charpentice has there- 
fore tried to show that it was the tongue 
of an old Keltic tribe His arguments 
aie, however, very much removed from 
being convincing, and his theory need not 
detain us in the present connection What 
IS of interest to us is that we know how 
this language was named the Uigurs 
called it toklm, i e , Tokhaiian, the langu- 
age of the Tokharians, and in the man- 
uscripts themselves it is designated as 
drshi, and this atshi has been identified 
with the Asioi of Strabo, the Asiani of 
Trogus In other words we have here 
recovered the language spoken by the 
old Tokharians, and that language was 
an Indo-European foim of speech 

The southern language is an Iranian 
dialect, 1 elated to Middle-Persian and, 
more especially, to that form of speech 
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from which llie model n tnngttee of the 
Pamirs aie descended It has variously 
been designated as North- Ary an (Len- 
mann), East-Iranian (Pelhot) and Kho- 
tani, 1 e , the language of the Khotan 
Oasis None of these names is, however, 
quite appropriate , North-Aiyan, because 
such a designation lead4 us to think that 
it IS not Iranian , East-Iranian, because 
this term has also been used to denote the 
language of the Avesta, and Khotani, 
because the dialect was spoken over a 
much wider aiea than the Khotan Oasis 
For our present purposes it is, however, of 
no importance which name we choose 
It follows from the state of things 
levealed by the liteiaiy remains found in 
Eastern Tuikistan that the tribe which 
classical authors called Tokharoi oi 
Tochari spoke an Indo-European language 
and probably theiefore weie of Indo- 
European race. We have seen that the 
Ta-hia, whom we have identified with the 
Tokharoi, were once settled in Kanen and 
on the outskirts of the Central Asian 
desert, and here the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiouen-tsang speaks of old Tu-ho-lo, i e , 
the ancient home of the Tokharians, 
between Niya and Cherchen, on the 
southern border of the Takla Makan 
desert In the southern part of Eastern 
Turkistan, however, there are no re- 
mains of the Tokhn, i e , Tokharian lan- 
guage, which seems to have been spoken 
in the north eastern corner of the country 
In the south the Tokharians have accord- 
ingly, so far as we can see, Ijeen replaced 
by the tribes who used the Iranian dialect 
]ust mentioned In my opinion it was a 
dynasty of this tribe that came to rule 
over the Tokharians and led them on 
their wanderings These Iranian i tilers 
were the Asioi oi Asiani mentioned by 
Stiabo and Tiogus, and then name oi 
title is preserved in the designation Ars/u 
found in Tokharian texts It cannot be 
objected that arshi certainly denotes the 
language of the Tokharians and not the 
speech of the Iranian tribe of the south, 
whom I identify with the Asioi, and that 
we should consequently have to assume 
that the Asioi oi Asiani were originally 
Tokharians The state of things, is,' in my 


opinion, exactly the same as m Modem 
France and Russia French is not the 
tongue of the German tribe who have 
given their name to the language, and 
Russian is not a Swedish dialect though 
the ancient Ros Russians were Swedes 
In this place I shall only mention the 
piincipal line of argument which have 
led me to this conclusion 

We know that the establisment of the 
Yue-chi as lulers over the Ta-hia, i e , 
Tokharians, of Bactria led to important 
consequences foi the subsequent history 
of India One of the Bactrian clans, 
which the Chinese called Kuei-shuang, 
conquered the other clans and started on 
an expedition of conquest The result 
was the foundation of an empiie in 
Afghanistan and India, under a dynasty 
which the Indians called Kushana, Kushana 
being no doubt the same word which the 
Chinese have made into Kuei-shuang 
1 he Kushana rulers held sway in Northern 
India down till the fourth century A D , 
and here they apparently became the 
successors of the Sakas and carried on 
the work begun by them 

Some of these Kushana rulers in their 
com legends use a form of speech which 
IS, to all practical purposes, identical with 
the Iranian tongue of Southern Turkistan, 
where we also find the same royal titles 
as are used by the Kushanas and even the 
name Kushana itself I am unable to see 
how we can avoid the infeience that the 
conquest of India that started from the 
country of the Tokharians in Bactria, 
was effected by Iranian chiefs of the same 
race which was once settled in Southern 
Tuikistan, and which I, for various 
reasons, identify with the Yue-chi of the 
Chinese If the Tokharians had them- 
selves furnished the leaders ol the expedi- 
tion, w^e would fail to understand why 
they did not make use of their own lan- 
guage but of the Iranian dialect of South- 
ern Turkistan, in their com legends Moie- 
over, everything that we learn about the 
Tokharians is to the effect that they were 
peaceful traders and incapable of such 
military efforts as a big conquest The 
Tokharians or, as the Indians say, the 
Tukhaias, aie, it is true, mentioned in 
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Indian literature, never, however, in 
connection with the Kushanas and fre- 
quently so that we must think not ol 
warriors, but of tradesmen, who, among 
other goods, brought Chinese silk to India 
Occasionally also the word Tukhara is 
used to denote the Turks of Tokhaiistan 

So far as we can judge, especially from 
Chinese sources, the role played by the 
Tokharians in histoiy is mainly limited to 
trade and the interests of trade As mer- 
chants and business-people they have pro 
bably been instrumental in the interchange 
ot ideas and civilisation between the 
diherent nations with whom they tiaded 
Politically, on the other hand, they appa- 
rently owe their position in India and the 
Indian borderlands to the circumstance 
that they came under the sway of strong 
Iranian princes 

The Indo-Scythian rulers of India and 
the Indian border-lands, therefore, weie 
probably Iranians We seem to be able 
to prove this in the case of the Kushanas, 
but the same was the case with the Sakas, 
whose language seems to have been closely 
related to that of the Kushanas Lan- 
guage IS not, of course, an absolute proof 
of race, and the hosts that invaded India 
under the leadership of Sakas and Kushanas 
were probably not a uniform people but 
contained elements of different origin 
But the Scythian conquest of India can 
safely be character ised as an Iranian 
conquest 

These Iranian conquerors have played 
a role m the history of civilisation of 
which we can only see the mere outlines 
They do not seem to have developed a 
civilisation of their own, but they freely 
borrowed from the different nations they 
came into contact with It is cjuite 
characteristic of their general attitude to- 
wards foreign civilisations that one of the 
Kushina ruleis, in the famous Ara inscrip- 
tion, wears the Chinese title “Son of 
Heaven,” deviputra, the Persian “king of 
kings,” rajatirdja, and the Roman Kaisara 
They kept their ears and eyes open and 
borrowed from all sides Above all, how- 
ever, they weie strongly influenced by 
Indian civilisation, as has been the case 
with dll foreign peoples who enteied 


ancient India, be they Persians, Greek or 
even Germanic adventurers The Tocharian 
traders who lived under Indo-Scythian rule 
may have been instrumental at this general 
adaptation and mingling of foreign civili- 
sations, but it IS impossible to arrive at 
certain lesults m that respect At all 
events the Indo-Scythian period became a 
fertile time in Indian history 

In Central India Saka rulers resided in 
Ujjaymi, and Ujjayini became one of the 
piincipal places wlieiefrom Greek science 
and Greek ideas weie able to penetrate 
into India Here it was that Gieek astro- 
nomy was transplanted into Indian soil, 
recast and rearranged by the Indians, and 
developed into the scientific Indian 
astronomy 

Farther to the north, Scythian rulers 
took up the work inaugurated by Greek 
princes, to introduce Greek art into India 
It IS a well known fact how great an in- 
fluence this mingling of Greek technics and 
Indian ideas has exercised on the develop- 
ment of ait in Asia Here as in other 
spheres where India has borrowed from 
Europe, it is noticeable that the spirit, 
the inspiration is Indian, even in such 
works as are due to Greek artists. 
Through the Greek element which was here 
introduced, however, some of the nariow 
fetteis that tradition had created, were 
removed, and the development became 
richer and fuller 

Also in other respects it is possible to 
observe how the interchange of impulses 
during the Indo-Scythian period was 
instrumental in relaxing the traditional 
bonds and stirring up the educated society 
Intellectual life became less one-sided and 
more fertile It is scarcely a mere accident 
that the author of the oldest Indian 
mahakSvya which has come down to 
our times, the famous Asvaghosha, lived 
at the court of the most famous 
amongst the Kushina kings Asva- 
ghosha IS also the oldest known Indian 
playwright, and it is very probable 
that the higher Indian drama came into 
existence in the country ruled over by 
Indo-Scythian princes Its roots are to be 
found in popular representations of the 
lower stage which weie now raised into 
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the sphere of higher literature It is allow- 
ed to doubt that such would have been the 
case without that greater activity and 
movement which resulted from the inter- 
mixture with foreign elements under the 
rule of the Indo-Scythians Nay, we might 
even doubt whether poets like Bhasa and 
Kalidasa would have been able to write 
their immortal works in classical Sanskrit 
without that intellectual agitation which 
released poetry from the bondage of theo- 
logy under Indo-Scythian lule 

Indian civilisation, however, went on 
developing under Indian inspiration, and 
after a few centuries every trace of foreign 
influence seemed to have disappeared But 
it had got a wider outlook, a freer view 
The Indo-Scythians had given a strong 
impulse to the development, they had not 
ruled in vain 

They themselves became Indianised, 
they learnt to think and to feel like their 
Indian subjects, and one of the KushSna 
kings, the famous Kamshka is one of the 
foremost protectors of Indian Buddhism 
In adapting themselves to Indian ideas and 
Indian notions, they further became instru- 
mental m spreading civilisation to their 
old home in Central Asia The connection 
with Turkistan was not severed, and even 
from far-away China attempts were soon 
made at entering into relations with the 
powerful Indian rulers The results are 
easily seen 

Buddhism, the new religion of the 
Scythian conquerors, spread from their 
courts into Chinese Turkistan and farther, 
at a very early date, into China. The 
whole of Eastern Turkistan was for a long 
time Buddhist, and the first information 
about Buddhism came to China about the 
times of Christ It is not necessary to say 
anything about the great influence exer- 
cised by Indian Buddhism on Chinese civi- 
lisation The facts aie too well known 
We should only remember that the Bud- 
dhist propaganda m the east took place 
through the instrumentality of the Indo- 
Scythians 

In the wake of Buddhism Indian ideas 
and Indian institutions found their way 
into Chinese Turkistan An Indian dialect 
became the language of goveinmeut, and 


Indian political methods mingled with 
Chinese ideas and brought about a sys- 
tem through which the distant country 
could be well and effectively i uled 

In the Buddhist monasteries literature 
and intellectual research flourished, and 
we find a rich development of the fine arts 
Central Asian civilisation has never reach- 
ed such a high standard as in the Bud- 
dhist period As the communication with 
the neighbouring countries became secured, 
trade increased, and the civilisations of 
the East and the West could meet and 
influence each other In most cases we 
have no sufficient information for drawing 
up the outlines of the development, in 
one sphere, however, we have sufficient 
knowledge for appreciating the intellec- 
tual activity displayed in the ancient home 
of the Indo-Scythian tribes 

Through Buddhism the Gieco-Indian 
art found its way into Central Asia and 
farther into China, wheie Buddhist mis- 
sionaries had paved the way Consider- 
able remains of Buddhist ait have been 
brought to light in Chinese Turkistan, 
and everything points to the conclusion 
that the country owes its aitistic refine- 
ment to the wave of Indian civilisation 
which came as a consequence of the intro- 
duction of Buddhism In technical details 
this ait still points back to the work- 
shops of Greek painters and sculptors 
The inspiration, on the other hand, is 
Indian Chinese taste gradually influences 
the execution of the works of art, but the 
Indian stamp is nevei quite effaced 

Without the intervention of the Indo- 
Scythians this iich development of the 
fine arts would not have been possible 
And art-expeits go still further They tell 
us that the flourishing Chinese art in the 
T'ang period is largely indebted to the 
Indo Greek current which the Indo- 
Scythians were instiumental in conduct- 
ing into the oases of Central Asia 

There are even indications which tend to 
show that the Buddhist art introduced in 
the Iiido-Scythian period has exeicised an 
influence on the artistic development in 
Europe In Turkistan the civilisations 
of India, Persia and China came into 
contact with old Christian communities 
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and there was a wide scope foi mutual 
interchange of ideas and ideals We are 
as yet not in a position to decide which 
role Eastern Turkistan has played in 
spreading Asiatic, especially Indian, folk- 
lore to Europe We know that numerous 
popular tales of Indian origin have found 
their way into every cornei of Europe 
Some of them have been transplanted 
through literature, and it is a well-known 
fact that great Indian collections of such 
stories have been translated fiom language 
to language Many of them, however, 
have wandered fiom mouth to mouth, till 
they are now told as national tales in 
every European country We can safely 
infer that the lively trade that passed 
through Central Asia has been largely 
instrumental in transplanting such stories 
The same is perhaps the case with artistic 
and decorative details in Euiopean archi- 
tecture, wood-carving, weaMUg and so 
forth, which seem to point to Asia as 
their origin And it is almost certain that 
Christian ait is to some extent indebted 
to the Buddhist art of Central Asia 

1 shall not, however, make any attempt 
at going further into details Our 
knowledge of the Indo-Scythian period 
and its civilisation is still too limited 
It will be sufficient to sum up what we 
really know at the present time. 

We know that great migration took 
place in Central Asia in the last centuries 
preceding the Christian era and continued 
ior some centuries The result was a dis- 
location of several ancient tribes and im- 
portant political changes Central Asian 
tribes settled down in the Indian border- 
lands and founded kingdoms and empires 
there and in India itself In India, they 
came under the spell of Indian civilisation 
but they were also influenced from other 
sources, from Persia, from Greece and from 
China And they became instrumental 
in bringing these various civilisations to 
bear upon each other In this way their 
new home m India came into contact 
with foreign countiies more than had 
formerly been the case The influx of 
new ideas contributed to widen the scope 
of intellectual activity and to break the 
fetters of traditionalism, so that the in- 


tellectual and artistic activity of the com- 
mon people was elei ated into the rank of 
higher civilisation The development be- 
came fieei and c^uicker 

These Central Asian invadeis gradually 
became mighty rulers, who tried to ex- 
tend their influence into their old home and 
into the Chinese empiie In this way Indian 
thought and Indian ideas, as also the new 
Indian art, spread over Central and 
Eastern Asia and furthered the intellectual 
development 

These Scythian tubes have accordingly 
played a role in the history of human civi- 
lisation Not as creative geniuses through 
their own ideas or intellectual activity, but 
because they brought about an interchange 
of ideas betw^een different Asiatic coun- 
tries and between Asia and Europe, and 
also because they opened up new land for 
higher civilisation It is not only through 
its own independent contiibutioiis that a 
people can advance the development of 
mankind Human progress is also indebt- 
ed to those who are instrumental in pro- 
pagating the civilisation developed by 
other nations and in transplanting ideas 
and institutions from people to people 
That is the mission of the Indo-Scythians 
in the world’s history 

Here I might stop It is of no conse- 
quence to which race those old princes and 
chiefs belonged Their importance remain 
the same whether they are of Semitic, of 
Mongolian oi of Indo-European origin 
I cannot, however, help being pleased to 
know that the Indo-Scythians have sprung 
from the same stock as most European 
peoples and om cousins in India and 
Persia Everybody knows how largely 
human progress is indebted to the intellec- 
tual work done by the Semitic and 
Ilamitic nations Indo-European peoples 
have, however, also had their large share 
in the development That was not only 
the case in India, whose ancient civilisation 
has always received the admiiing attention 
which it so well deserves, oi in Persia whose 
strong ruleis made Persian refinement and 
Peisian methods respected all over the 
ancient world, but also elsewhere Whe- 
ther the liitites were Indo-Europeans, I 
know not, but they were certainly to some 
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extent acquainted with Aiyan thought 
and Aiyan institutions And Aryan chiefs 
and Aryan gods are repeatedly met with 
in ancient histoiy in such countries where 
we aie accustomed to look on the civi- 
lisation as purely Semitic And now the 


explorations in Central Asia have shown 
that Indo-European tribes were also m 
later times largely instrumental in advanc- 
ing the case of the world’s intellectual and 
aitistic development 


TUB INDIAN RAILWAY COMMIT FEE 


T he following important note has been 
received fiom Rai Saheb Chandnka 
Prasad a, who is an authority on 
the subject, and whose foithcoming 
work on Indian Railways will show 
how tremendous have been the losses 
India has suftered in the past by the em- 
ployment of British companies It 
deals with all classes of Indian railways 
from the year 1848-49 to 1918-19 Its 
special feature is that it presents the facts 
and figures from the Indian point of view 
With his intimate knowledge of the Rail- 
ways fiom the inside for the past 44 years 
he has been able to bring out facts which 
have been hitherto lying in the obscure 
corners of official publications It will 
give full particulars of the constitution of 
the Railway Companies and of the Rail- 
ways of the Indian States 
“Tie Cituea of 29thjanuary wrote ‘that 
the witnesses who pleaded for the State- 
management had to pass a severe ordeal 
and give their experience of State-managed 
railways, while those who were for Com- 
pany management were hardly put to the 
test and asked to substantiate their posi- 
tion’, but my impiession after giving my 
oral evidence on the 9th February at Bom- 
bay was that the Committee did not care 
to have useful information to solve the 
questions at issue 

“On the 31st of December last, I sent to 
the Committee a written memoramdum 
in answer to their questionnaire setting 
forth my reasons in favour of State ma- 
nagement A fortnight later I wrote to 
the Committee that 1 was fully prepared 
to substantiate e\ery one ol the points 


brought out m my memoianduni Accoi- 
dingly on the 9th Februaiy, when I went 
before the Committee, I took two large 
bundles of papers containing facts and 
figuies relating to the railways m India 
My intention was to very largely supple- 
ment the abstract points given in my 
written statement, but I was very much 
disappointed, as the President disposed 
of me by putting a few questions on 
minoi points It is quite possible the Com- 
mittee were satisfied with my written 
arguments, and I take it that they were 
so satisfied, because they did not raise 
any question on the broad statements 
made in my written memorandum. 

“One or two small remarks made by 
some of the European members left the 
impression in my mind that they favoured 
Company management In my written 
statement, I had stated that the high 
proportion of the maximum salary to 
the minimum on the Indian State 
Railways is most remarkable, that 
the maximum pay of an Agent is Rs. 
3500 per month, while the minimum pay 
before the war was only Rs 7, giving 
the proportion of 500 to 1, against the 
highest proportion of 22 to 1 on the Conti- 
nental railways In this connection, I was 
asked whether there was any servant at 
the present tipe on Ks 7 per month, and I 
said that duiing the recent conference of 
railwaymen I learnt that the J B Rail- 
way still paid as low as Rs 6 or 7 per 
month to some of its servants Upon this 
one of the Committee members pointed 
out, ‘that was State management’. My 
rcjoindei, of couise, was that I did not 
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appiove of tlie State management as it was 
carried on at present But what is the 
minimum pay on the majority of the 
Companies’ lines ^ They pay thousands 
of their men at the late of Rs 13 or 15 per 
month even now, which gives a propor- 
tion of over 233 to 1, against 8 tol or 22 to 
1 of the Continental countries, during the 
pre-war days Does not this show that the 
salaries of the higher officials m India are 
pitched too high, without regard to the 
condition of the masses ^ 

“The President referred me to large rates 
of salaries in England and America, and 
I pointed out that the conditions of 
those countries are quite different to those 
obtaining in India The minimum pay 
of Rs 7 or 15 per month is not even 
dreamt of in those countries I do main- 
tain that the high monthly salaries of 
thousands of rupees in a country where the 
minimum wage IS so low as Rs 15 a month, 
are totally unjustifiable The Conference of 
Railwaymen have appropriately passed a 
resolution that in no case should the pay 
of the Agent or the Head of a Railway 
Department be more than twenty-five 
times the lowest pay on the railway. 

“Those m authority should bear m mind 
that the people who are made to pay for 
the high salaries have to live with the 
small means they earn on the average 
The high rates of America or England are 
totally inapplicable in India It is a 
wonder that the individual officeis drawing 
as much as Rs 2000 per month, receive 
increased pay owing to rise in prices , whilst 
poorer men, justly asking for an adequate 
increase on that score, are considered 
unreasonable 

“I would particulaily draw the attention 
of the public to Question No 27 in the 
Questionnaire of the Railway Committee, 
wheie the net profits of the State-owned 
and State-managed railways aie compared 
with the State-owned but Company- 
managed railways The question, to say 
the least, is misleading in the extreme 
The figures seem to demonstrate the 
superiority of Company management, 
while there is no hint as to the varying 
factors which govern the profits of the 
two sets of railways The framer of the 


cjuestion was evident!}^ unawaie ol those 
conditions oi has not lealized the effects of 
misdirection which those figutes are likely 
to cause, especially with laymen who are 
not acquainted with the details of railway 
working The question clearly shows the 
partiality of the Earner of the question 
to Company management 

“It must be clearly borne m mind that 
railways are instruments of development, 
not of creating revenue In this connection 
I would particularly draw attention 
to the fact that the State Railways are 
owned by the Indian people, who have 
defrayed all charges and losses on 
account of the railways in the past 
The people are therefore entitled to a 
reasonable service from the railways at 
no more than the cost of working the 
railways including the interest on the 
capital outlay This principle is genet ally 
recognized wherever State Railways have 
been provided, and ought to be recognized 
in India As an instance I would cite the 
case of the Belgian State Railways In the 
original law of 1834 authonsmg the cons- 
truction of the first Belgian railway by the 
Government, all idea of running them for 
a profit was completely eliminated 
According to article 5 of that law, there 
were three and only three objects to which 
the income of the railways was to be 
devoted first, the payment of interest on 
the capital invested , second, the liquidation 
of the bonded indebtedness , and thirdly, 
supplying of operating expenses and of 
funds for the general maintenance of the 
road 

“The late Major Conway Gordon, R E , 
Director General of Indian State Railways, 
who gave evidence on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, befoie the Select Committee 
of 1884, emphasised the fact that any 
profits made in the woiking of State 
Railways virtually amount to a transit 
duty or extra taxation, that every lupee 
taken out of the country by an English 
company in excess of the normal rate of 
interest, constitutes practically a direct 
tax on transit, which must have its effect in 
checking the export and import trade and 
on the general development of the country 

“I would particularly diaw the atten- 
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tion of the Conimitlee to the strong feeling 
prevailing m India, espeeially at the 
present moment, against the Company 
management of the Indian State Railways 
I think no Government can afford to 
Ignore such feeling The i ail ways in the 
past have been managed with auto- 
cratic authoiity, and the people of India 
are not likely to consent to that soit of 
adminsti ation in the future This is the 
first time that a public enquiry into the 
working of the railways is being conduct- 
ed In all previous enquiries about the 
railways, Indian opinion was not even 
invited, it was totally ignored Now the 
consciousness of the people will not accept 
any arbitrary dealings with the vital prin- 
ciple of working the State Railways 

“The case for State management was 
fully made out duiingthe discussions which 
took place in the Viceregal Council dm ing 
the years 1910 to 1918 From the Indian 
point of view there was no need to appoint 
the piesent Committee The decision of 
the matter should rest with the Indian 
Legislature The action of the Secietaiy 
of State in appointing the Committee 
practically interferes with the business 
of the Indian Legislatuie It is hoped 
that the Legislature will not agree to the 
Report of the Committee being consider- 
ed by the Secretary of State, without 
previous discussion of the matter in 
India 

“The Railway Committee are taking 
evidence which has been tendered largely 
by the representatives of the Railway 
companies The general public in India 
have not sent a sufficient numbei of their 
representatives before the Committee I 
would advice every town in India to 
convene a public meeting and pass leso- 
lutions in favour of State management, 
sending copies of the same to the Rail- 
way Committee I hope the non-co-opera- 
tionists will not interfere with such meet- 
ings of the public 

“In my written statement, I made the 
following comparison of Indian maximum 
and minimum salaries with rates found on 
some of the Continental railways before 
the last wai — 
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“In leference to this, the President asked 


me where the figures had been obtained 
fiom as he felt very doubtful as to their 
accuracy, and he desired to know the 
designation of the Belgian officials whose 
salaries were given 

“Directly I returned home, I gave him 
the following particulais — 

That the figuies for Belgian State Rail- 
ways were taken from pages 67-68 of 
Parliamentary Blue-book ‘Cd 5106’ of 
1910 — ‘Repoits to the Board of Tiade on 
Railways in Belgium, France and Italy ’ 
The designation of the highest admini- 
stiative officer was ‘Inspector of Control 
and Director of Service ’ His maximum 
salary was given at 9000 francs per 
annum=750 Fr =Rs 469 per month , the 
lowest pay was 90 hr =Rs 56 pei month 
for a fireman or gas stoker 

“Sir W M Ackwoi th replied that ‘the 
salaiy given in the blue-book is accurate 
for the position named, but this position 
corresponds not to an Agent of an Indian 
Railway but more nearly to an Assistant 
Traffic Manager or District Traffic Super- 
intendent ’ 

“In reply to this I observed that no 
doubt the salary of 6000 to 9000 francs 
per annum of the Belgian Inspector of 
Control and Director of Service corres- 
ponds to that of an Assistant Tiaffic 
Superintendent of Indian Railways , but 
in the Parliamentary Blue-book he is 
shown as the head of the ‘Administrative 
Stafi’ of the Belgian State Railways 
Accordingly I Lave taken his post for 
comparison with the Agent of Indian 
Railways 

“The topmost post of the Belgian Rail- 
ways is shown to be that of the Railway 
Councillor, whose position to my mmd 
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coitespoads to that of the Hon’bie the 
Railway Member of the Indian Council, 
and for this leason I did not compare it 
with the Agent The Belgian Railway 
Councilloi’s salary shown in the Report 
IS 12,000 to 13,200 francs per annum, 
which equals to Rs 625 to Rs 68716 pei 
month Even this gives a proportion of 1 
to 12 against 1 to 500 m India But the 
pay of the Hon’bie the Railway Member 
of Council m India is much higher than 
that of the Agent In my statement I 
have taken the pays of the administra- 
tive, not ministerial, heads for all the 
countries I did not take even the pays of 
the members of the Indian Railway 
Board, which were Rs 4000 to Rs 5000 
per month I gave also the designations 
of the highest officials of all the Continent- 
al countries named and then salaiies m 
their own currency 

“The President has now given me his 
final answer, assuring me that he never 
doubted my desire to give the most accu- 
rate information in my power He notes 
that ‘after all, there is no doubt that 
salanes of men at the top are immensely 
higher in England than they are on the 
continent of Europe,’ but adds that ‘it is 
the English standard, not the Continental, 
that governs the scale for India ’ 1 am 
sorry I cannot accept this proposition 
If the Continental countries can and do 
find equally good or better officials on 
lower pay than England does, I see no 
reason w% India should not regulate the 
salaries of its officials on the Continental 
system which is based on reason and prin- 
ciple Even m England the proportion of 
maximum to minimum is more like the 
Continental than like the Indian My 
point IS that the high salaries of thou- 
sands of rupees per month for individual 
officials are not justifiable in India where 
an ordinary man’s wage vanes from Rs 7 
to 15 per month 

“Sir William Ackworth does not ‘think 
that the question of the lelation between 
the highest and the lowest salary is really 
germane, after all,’ bethinks, ‘a railway 
coolie or a station master must be paid 
relatively on the same scale of wage or 


salaiy as the coiiespondmg class of woik 
commands m outside employment ’ 

“ The President of the Railway Committee 
IS inclined to lay down two different 
standards for fixing the salaries of 
railwaymen, viz —the English standard 
for the higher officials, and the Indian 
standard for the suboidmates and work- 
men It IS scientifically wiong to apply 
two different standards to the same 
service, and if you proceed on a wrong 
basis, the result cannot but be wrong 
We should not therefore have two 
standards If we had them in the past, 
they were still wrong A wrong cannot 
be right The soonei the wiong is righted 
the better The Royal Commission on 
Public Service favoured equal pay for all 
officers wh6 do the same work, equal 
pay should be taken to mean also one 
standard of basis Theiefore we should 
have one standard for all Is the English 
standard suitable for India ^ The answer 
must be ‘no’, because the economic conditions 
of the two countiies are so different Then 
it follows that India should have its own 
standard according to its own needs and 
conditions What bases should govern the 
salaries and wages in India ^ There are 
only two bases, viz — ( 1 ) the cost of 
living, of education, etc , and ( 2 ) the 
market value of the service according to 
merit, demand and supply 

“If you admit the first basis,— the cost 
of living, then you should admit also that 
the maxima salaries should be m some 
relation to the minima Even in determin- 
ing the market value of service we 
generally take into consideration the 
cost of living, of education, etc Merit 
goes with efficiency and efficien'cy goes 
with oppoitunity for training Supply in 
India IS plentiful but opportunity foi 
training or demonstration of merit is 
denied to a very lage majority of the 
people 

“Then you cannot ignore the capacity of 
the people who pay the officials A 
people whose average income, according 
to the most recent announcement in 
the Legislative Assembly, is Rs 51 
or Rs 80 per head per annum, should 
certainly not be made to pay as much as 
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Rs 42,000 to a single official This gives 
the propoition oi 1 to 523 

“If the aitificial restiictions against the 
employment of Indians be removed, and 
the tiainmg gionnds be impioved and 
extended, there should be no need foi 


India to impoit lailway ollicials As a 
mattei of fact the lailway service has all 
along been leciuited m India, theie is no 
reason why the English standard should 
be observed for the highei officials ” 

Chvndrika Prasada 
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English. 

Ancient History of the Deccan hy G 
Jouveaii-Dubiemlj Doctoi oi the Unneisity oi 
Pans, Piofes^oi, College, Pondicheiiy Tians- 
lated into English by V S SwanimadhaDikshi- 
tai, B A , L T Officiei d' Acndemte, Piofessoi of 
English, Colonial College, Pondhichciiy Pondi- 
chert y sold by the anthoi, 6, Dumas Sheet 
1920 Puce 3 Rupees 

In tins volume the author has presented 
materials foi the study of the history of the 
Deccan, excluding the southeinmost kingdoms, 
fioni the time of Asoka to that of Pulakesm II 
He has made use of the mass of new matter and 
fresh discussion accumulated since the publica- 
tion of the Early History of the Dekkan by Sir 
R G Bhandarkar and the Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts by Di Fleet He has thrown 
a flood of new light on many obscuie problems 
of Trans-Vmdhyan history His account of the 
southern campaign of Samudragupta is very' 
valuable He has disposed of the \iew that the 
Guptg, conqueror earned his arms to Maha- 
rashtra and Khandesh He has assigned to the 
Vakatakas their proper place in the history of 
the Deccan His treatment of the other southern 
dynasties is also edifying, though it is difficult 
to accept many of his conclusions He reiterates 
the view of Mi J^yaswal that the Hathi- 
gumphg inscription of Kharavela is dated 
in the 165th year of the Muriya Kala, 
but Mr Jayaswal has himself given up 
the reading which was supposed to support 
that date The reading of the name of the 
contemporary king of Magadha ( Bahapati ) 
and his indentification with Pusliyamitra are 
problematical The Magadhan contemporary 
oi Kharavela had his capital at Raiagriha, 


whereas Pusliyamitra held his court at 
Pataliputra legards the Andhaa Inscriptions, 
our author rejects the theory of the conjoint 
rule of Cliashtana and Rudradaman propounded 
by Professors Bhandaikar and Majumdar, 
because there IS no ‘‘cha’’ aftei Rudiadaman in 
the text of the inscription, but in his own 
translation he unhesitatingly makes use not 
only of “and” but also of the words “giandson” 
and “great-grandson” no tiace of which can be 
found m the original record The theory of the 
conjoint rule oi Cliashtana and his grandson 
Pudradaman is suppoited by the fact that 
Jayadamaii did not live to be Alahakshatrapa 
and must have piedeceased his father 
(Chashtana), as, unlike Chashtana anjJ Rudia- 
daman he is called simply a Kshatiapa even m 
the inscriptions of his descendants There is 
nothing to show that in the year 52 (the date 
of the Andhau Inscriptions ) Chashtana, and 
Rudradaman were ruling anywhere excepting in 
Kutch It IS not till the year 72 that we find 
Chashtana’s dynasty triumphant all over 
western India There is thus no need of crowd- 
ing the events mentioned on page 29 within 
five yeais ( between the 3 ^ear 46 the last known 
date of Nahapana and the veai 52 the flist 
known date of Chashtana and Rudiadaman) 
The date 50 A D for Kujula Kadphises ( p v92 ) 
is itself an assumption, and conclusions based on 
assumptions seldom carry conviction It has not 
yet been proved conclusively that the Taxila date 
136 refers to the Vikrama era The Kanishka oi 
Iibetan and Chinese documents may have been 
Kanishka of the Ara Inscription dated the year 
41, which, if referred to the Saka eia, would give 
a date m the second century A D and accord 
with Tibetan and Chinese evidence Our author 
accepts Sten Konow’s conclusions with regard 
to the impossibility of Kanishka being the 
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founder of the Saka eia, but he asciibes the 
dates 103, 113 122 and 13b mentioned on page 
33 to the Vikrama era in spite of all that 
Konow has said on the point Our autlioi 
surmises that irom 400 to 510 A D the Pallava 
Empire remained divided into two kingdoms, 
Tondaiiiiandalam m the south with Kanchi 
loi its capital and the present distiicts ol 
Guntui and Nellore in the north with Tainbrapa, 
Palakkada, Menraetuia and Dasanapttia foi 
capitals But the evidence of the Chendalur 
plates which connect Kumaravishnu II of 
Kinchi with Kainiankarashtia fNelloie), is 
latal to this theory The genealogy given on 
page 70 is mainly conjectural Our authoi 
attaches too much importance to the Udayen- 
diram giant which, in the opinion of hleet, 
cannot be accepted as genuine and as proving 
anything that is mentioned in it The author’s 
attribution of the Nachna stone inscription to 
Pnthivisena II is itnpiobable in view ot the 
fact that horn the time ol Pritliivisena II ’s 
gieat grandfather, il not horn a period still 
earlier, down to at least A D 528 the princes ol 
DabhdU which iiitei veiled between Nachna and 
the Yakatcika territoiy, owned the sway ot the 
Gupta Empire Now as Vyaghra ot the Nachna 
lecorcl acknowledges the supiemacy ot the 
Vakataka Pnthivisena, this Pnthivisena can 
only be Piithivi-Sena I who ruled betoie the 
establishment of the Gupta supremacy m Central 
India by Samudragupta and Chandiagupta II , 
and not Pnthivisena II dining whose rule the 
Guptas and not the Aakatakas weie the 
acknowledged suzeiams oi the Central Pio- 
Miices as we know tioni the Panviaiaka 
records The Allahabad Prasasti ot Samudra- 
gupta leters to Saniudragupta’s victory ovei 
Yyaghiaraja of Mahakantara, it is probable that 
this Yyaghraraj a IS identical with the A^ysghia 
ot the Nachna inscription whose syiichionism 
with Samudragupta is proved by the fact that 
his overlord’s son Rudrasena II was a contem- 
porary of Samudragupta’s son Chandra- 
gupta II 

It is impossible to do justice to Protessor 
Jouveau Dubretiil’s learned work m a short le- 
Yiew The book deserves to be studied by all 
students ot ancient Indian history 

‘‘A PPEP IN 10 THE Early HicioivV or India” 
by Su R a BhandarkayM i , Fh D , KCTE, 
etc with a Pieface h\ H G Rdwhtisony Piin- 
cipal, KcirndiaL College, Dbaiv^ni Bombaj, 
D B Taiapoierala Sons & Co , 1020 

Every student of ancient Indian history will 
welcome the publication of a lepiint of the 
‘‘Peep” which, as Dr Smith obseived long ago, 
IS “the best shoit account ot the early historic 
of India ” The plan and scope of this monument- 
al work have been explained fully in the Pre- 
face written by Principal Rawlinson, and little 
more need be said by wa} ol introduction AVe 
only beg to diaw the attention ol the |)ubhsheib 


to the fact that the essa} is 21 years old, and 
duiing this peiiod numerous discoveries have 
been made, e g , Piot D R Bhandarkar has 
shown ( Indian Autiquari , 191^, P 155 ) that 
the real name ol the king mentioned as Saka- 
sena on page 3b is vSii bata He has also shown 
that the mteipietation of the Saliasrain Rupnath 
edict given on page 15 cannot be upheld (In- 
dian Anticjuary, 1012, P 170 J The same 
scholai has pointed out the real significance 
ol the word Petenika mentioned on page 14 (see 
Indian Antiquaiy, 1919, P 80 ) Prof 
Beloch and Dr Ilultzsch have suggested that 
Alikastidara ( P 11 ) was Alexander of Co- 
nn th not of Epiius The statement (PI) 
that “India unloitunatel} has no written his- 
toiy” requires to be modihed in view of the exis- 
tence of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, no reference 
to which IS made in the Introduction The re- 
marks on the Buddhist Council ( P 19 ) also 
recjuire modification in view of the discovery of 
the Sarnath edict As to the princes called 
Sakas on page 21 etseq, We should remember 
that some ot them beai Parthian names and, 
as I)i Thomas obsened, any discrimination 
between those who aie Sakas and those who 
belong to the Pahlava gioup is hardly possible 
The coin described on^pageSSas a joint type 
of Vonones and Azes, is really a com of Mattes 
(Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins m the Punjab 
Museum, I.ahoie p 93 j As to the Kushan 
chiouology we need not add anything to what 
has been said by Mr Rawlinson in the Preface 

Theie are a lew im&prmts, e g , Katha 

Upanishad on page 7 would be Katha ( WS ) 
Upanishad akasa on page 8 would be akasa 
aiivakdi on page 18 would be ajivika 

We need not multiply instances 

The above lemaiks do not take away from 
the merit of the publication as a whole We 
only desire to find future editions to be jfree 
from the shortcomings to which we have drawn 
attention 

H C Raychaudhuri 

Non-Co-operviion in Congress AYeek 
The National Liteiatme Publishing Cowpani ^ 
Bombay Pi lee annas nine 

Gandhi or Aurobindo ^ by B C 
Chatter]!, Bai-at-Law Publish'^d by S C Roy, 
10, Hastings Street, Cdlcutta 

A CRiriCAR SrUDA Oh lilE Non-Co- 
ODRRAriON Moarmi Ni IN Indu h} J B RdJU 
Priee annas eight Nagpiti , 1920 

These are thiee booklets on the btunmg ques 
tion of Non co-operation 1 he first consists ol 
a collection of speeches on non co-operaiion 
delivered at Nagpur and Madras by Extremist 
and Moderate leaders The second is a com- 
parison and contrast betw^een the situation in 
Bengal in 1905 and .1920, in which emphasis is 
laid on Ml Uuobindo Ghose’s doctrine, the 
use of pciitial bwciial as a step and means to- 
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wards complete bwaiaj The third is a study of 
the fiuidamciilal principles involved in Mr 
Gandhi’s movement, and the writer purports 
to show wheiem the gospel which he preaches 
falls short of the ideal “If Mr Gandhi by his 
movement of political non-co-operation had 
but opened the eyes and quickened the thoughts 
and hearts of the many sections of the peoples 
of India to the grave dangeis and soie evils of 
the subLlei and moie insidious contagion ol 
social non co-opeiation to which we have so 
long been blind and insensible, he would indeed 
have done a gieat and lasting seivice to India 
and the world alike 

The Working CoNSTiTonoN in India 
hj S M Bose, MA, LL B {Cantab), Bai-ai- 
law, and Memhei, Bengal Legislatiie Council 
Oxford Univeisitj Piesi^, 1921 Printed at the 
Knntahne Press, Calcutta 

This IS a most timely and useful publication 
and will be of immense service to members of 
the various legislative councils as well as 
public bodies and journalists It contains the 
Government of India Act, 1919, as well as the 
principal 4ct, the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee, the rules and standing orders of the 
various councils, and a copious and complete 
Index, references and cross references and notes 
One useful feature is that passages m the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee have been dis- 
tributed under the diffeient sections of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, for purposes 
of convenient and easy reference The book is 
simply invaluable to publicists and will be 
widely appreciated 

JosiAH C Wedgwood The man and his 
woi k , with a foi ewoi d bjLajpat Rat Published 
by S Ganesan & Co , Madias 

This is a nicely printed and ably written 
sketch of Colonel Wedgwood’s life Tiuly does 
Lala Lajpat Eai say “India has no more 
sinceie, devoted and truer friend in the British 
isles than Colonel Wedgwood ” His life is 
inspiring reading and it has been presented 
man inteiesting and lively foim in this small 
volume, and the many admirers of the gallant 
Colonel and fnend of India will peruse the 
volume with pleasure and profit 

Dyarchy By L Cmtis Oxford, at the 
C Jar end on Pi css 1 920 

This IS a big volume oi over 600 pages con- 
taining a map of India and an Index, and a 
collection of various papers relating to the 
application of the principle of Dyarchy to the 
Government of India Most of them were from 
time to time published by the author in the 
shape of open letters to the people of India, 
and some others are now published for the 
first time There is a very complete and exhaust- 
ive table of contents and the Report of the 
Joint Select Committee and the Government of 


India Act, 1919, have also been embodied m 
the volume The object of its publication will 
be found m the following passage of the Intro- 
duction “The arguments foi and against the 
principle upon which the Government of India 
Act, 1919, is based are scatteied through vast 
numbers of official despatches, proceedings ol 
committees, debates m Parliament, and wri- 
tings in the Press Aftei man> years the lutiire 
commissions may find some difficulty m colkcl- 
ing and digesting all these papers As most ol 
the leading points will be found aigued in the 
documents contained in this volume, I have 
availed myself of the geneious offei of the Ox- 
foid Univeisity Press to place them on record 
in this form ’’ 

In the Introduction Mi Lionel Cuitis takes 
pains to point out that he is not the author or 
the originator of the scheme of Dyarchy intro- 
duced in the Government of the Indian provinces, 
though it IS the least fraught with mischief and 
the only feasible scheme among the various 
alternatives proposed Further advance along 
the line of the Minto-Morley reforms would 
paralyse the Government without introducing 
a sense of responsibility among Indian leaders 
Towaids the close of the Introduction he puts 
in a vigorous plea for the cultivation of bettei 
manners among Englishmen resident in India 
in their relations with Indians He quotes 
some examples of ill treatment and insult from 
his own experience, and says that this is what 
really embitters educated Indians against the Bri- 
tish connection “But in gathering these papers 
for publication, I must guard against giving the 
impression that I think, or have ever thought, 
that the Indian question can be solved merely 
or primal ily by granting a liberal constitution 
I am perfectly sure that it cannot be solved 
without wise constitutional change, but I am 
equally sure that no political reform has the 
least chance of succeeding unless Government 
deals decisively with the small class of Euro- 
peans who are all unconsciously undermining 
the only foundations upon which it can rest ” 
He proceeds to say that Europeans in India 
have assumed the place of an exclusive caste, 
and their dominant position has made them 
unloveable and has dangerously reacted on 
their manneis India howevei is no longer 
prepared to accept this domination and the 
challenge is both inevitable and wholesome 
Ml Cuitis then pioposes a conciete solution for 
the evil “I am strongly of opinion that 
governors should be vested with powers to 
investigate judicially cases wheie Europeans are 
alleged to have outraged Indian feeling 
Wherever a case of wanton and unprovoked 
insult, such as those 1 have cited, is proved, 
Government should have power to order the 
culprit to leave the countiy . a few deporta- 
tions would soon effect a definite change for 
the better ” 

Finally, Mr Curtis has a few words of advice 
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foi Ills Indian friends on tlieu i\ay to the ^oal 
of responsible go Yci nmcnt “]\Iy belief is that 
progress towards responsible goveinment will 
be most rapid in that piovince where ministers 
and legislatois openly exercise then influence 
to support the enfoi cement of law youi 
influence as popular leaders it exercised in the 
cause ot law and ordei will be hnal and conclu- 
sive and conduce more than any one lactoi to 
the peifect tianquillity in which India can move 
most lapidly to the status of a sell goieining 
dominion I am thinking always of the time 
when Parliament will send commissions to 
India to report progiess The piincipal point 
to which they will look is how fat Indian 
electorates can be trusted to maintain ordei 
thiough their own representatives In any 
crisis first ask y'ourselves what material you 
aie going to provide the commissions foi 
iraming an answer to that question To tell 
people what they want to hear is an easy task 
The difficulty lies m getting a hearing tor the 
still small voice of reason , but no genuine choice 
begins to be exeicised until theie are men like 
Gokhale with the courage to make it heard 
The only tiue servants ot populai government 
are those bold enough to voice opinions which 
are for the moment unpopular Appeals to 
reason, calmly and persistently made, pre\ ail in 
the end It [the wai] compelled England, as 
nothing else could have done, to recogni/e that 
the principles for which she was fighting could 
not be restricted to the peoples of Europe, 
America and Australasia, but must be extended 
to those of Asia and Africa In solving the 
problem ot responsible government for herself 
this vast and complex Oriental community will 
find, she has solved it for the whole of Asia, and, 
in the fullness of time, for Africa as well 
India has now a candle which once kindled will 
never be put out till all the nations of Asia and 
Africa walk by its light ’’ 

Bureaucratic Government By Betnaid 
Houghton {late of the Burma Cnil Service) 
Nates an Sc Co , Madras Rs 1-S {English Edition 
by P S Kwg Sc SoUy London^ 1913) 

This book has by this time acquired a consi- 
derable reputation in India, and Messrs Natesan 
& Co have done well to bring out a cheap 
Indian edition The following extiacts will, 
we are sure, prove interesting and instructive 

“Having come to regaid hts own judgment 
as almost dcvine, and the hierarchy ot which 
he has the honour to form a part as a sacro- 
sanct institution, he tolerates the laitj^ so long 
as they labour quietly and peaceably at their 
vocations and do not presume to intermeddle 
in high matters of State That is the heinous 
offence And frank criticism of official acts touches 
a lower depth still, even Use majiste For no 
official will endure ciiticism from his sub- 
ordinates, and the public, who lie m outer 


darkness beyond the pale, do not in his'"estima- 
tion lank even with his subordinates” p 33 
( English Edition ) 

“That is leally what the go\ernment of a 
country by a bureauciacy amounts to, the 
setting of a course and the diiection of policy 
by men who, though admirably versed in the 
details of government, find it difficult, for that 
very leason, to take geneious and fai-sighted 
views of a nation’s destiii}' The ti editions and 
prepossessions of a lifetime ol official loutme 
distort their vision of the more distant horizon 
They suffer, m short, fiom an incurable politi- 
cal myopia ” p 35 

“Surely it might have been thought that 
they would have hastened to clear away all 
political bainers to progress and to inculcate, 
both by precept and by the provision of a 
suitable education, the seeds of a more generous 
outlook on life Alas ^ the very contraiy has 
been the case—so far from striving to clear the 
path to a fleer atmosphere, they have too 
often only strengthened the barriers and riveted 
the gyves that hinder development on more 
generous lines The temptation has indeed been 
great It is so pleasant to rule over a people 
entirely amenable to discipline, which accepts 
without demur rules and regulations however 
vexatious and oppressive To guide them to a 
fleer life means so many rebuffs, even contume- 
ly and insolence The bureaucracy has natural- 
ly chosen the path of least resistance, which 
also entiiely harmonises with its own secret 
inclinations It is true that it holds out on 
some distant horizon the vision of a more 
autonomous nation with freer institutions 
But this vision is so nebulous and distant— 
to borrow the language of a typical bureau- 
crat, it IS like some far-off ^peak of the Hima- 
layas whilst vre are yet traversing the plains— 
that it really does not enter into practical 
politics It IS merely a pious aspiration which 
may or may not hereafter materialize If the 
people of India are at school, it is a perpetual 
school, where greybeards will evei sit at the 
feet of youthful foreigners, where the syllabus 
never alters, and where the pupils will pass, 
out at the Gieek kalends 

“We make bold to say that by the inculca- 
tion of submission, and the crushing of personal 
initiative, the bureaucracy is inflicting the 
gravest moral injuiy with which it is possible 
Tor one people to curse another To deprive 
a people by conquest of its political indepen- 
dence IS an evil, for it wounds its self-respect 
and enfeebles its vitality, but it is an evil 
which material piosperity may to some extent 
countei balance But to maintain them after 
conquest in a state of perpetual tutelage, to 
treat them as childien who shall have no will 
of there whose chief glory shall he in 

servile obedience to commands— that is a sin 
against humanity It is as though after making 
a man captive we drugged him with opium 
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ir* oidei to keep liiiii qmet and obedient to 
ordeis 

“Foi tlie stultification of national and 
personal ideals, wliicli results fioni a despotic 
system, is notliing short of be-dwarfing ins- 
piration in a nation’s manhood Nations 
advance, a people becomes great not through 
docility and submissiveness, but by the Iree 
play of aspiiation and thought, the liberty to 
advance along all lines of legitimate progress 
in a self-respecting independence ol spirit That 
IS the very antithesis of the bureaucratic ideal 
Efficiency ot the machine, not the living 
organic growth of a people , progiess, if such 
there be, on the initiative of the Government, 
not progiess on the initiative of the people , 
such are its watchwords ” pp 55-58 

‘‘To a bureaucrat, education, unless confined 
wnthin the strictest limits, is of necessity odious 
If you educate the pioletanat, if you scatter 
schools broadcast, you prepaie the gioiind foi 
the dissemination ot all kinds of disloyalt^^ and 
upstait ideas, you make people ciiticai and 
impatient of official control, and woist of all, 
you teach them to be independent and to think 
for themselves, quite possibly on lines which 
officials regard as pernicious Much better that 
they should retain their traditional docility to 
rulers, who alone know what is best for their 
subjects Once the people really begin to think 
for themselves, it is impossible to say to what 
lengths they may be led, what crude and ill- 
advised ideas may begin to ferment The office 
ot Government, oi at least of a bureaucratic 
Government, is to guide and contiol the people, 
and an educated people is notoriously impatient 
of control from without ” pp (>7-08 

^‘A people can be killed by efficiency ” p 115 

“No bureauciacy will voluntaiily abdicate 
powers, however irksome, to the common 
people, which conduce to the convenience ot 
officials, or which strengthen their grip upon 
the country” p 145 

“Because the monastic schools [in Burma] 
inculcate docility— like monastic schools m all 
countries— because they are cheap, they will ever 
be beloved by a buieaucratic Government It 
IS not education so much as docility that oIEciah 
desire ” pp 153-4 

“Will a bureaucracy ever learn that mecha- 
nical accuracy is not lite, that a drilled auto- 
maton IS no substitute for the life and spiiit of 
a living organism p 157 

“If you deprive a nation of all shaie in its 
own government, in the forging of its destiny, 
yon emasculate its energies, undeimine its 
character, and sear, as with a hot iron, its self- 
lespect In the sphere of the intellect such a 
government spells, not piqgress but decay ” 

p 160 

“But woe to the country in which it [bttreau- 
ciatic Government] is regarded, not as the 
gateway of goveinment but as the goal itself ^ 
The hinges will glow lusty and the gate fast 


and immovable— a bariiei to piogiess In such 
a country as in India, the sinister interests of 
the bureaucracy must ever moie and more tend 
to tistiip the n^htful heiitage of the people it 
go\erns The ciiterion by which pioposals will 
come to be appioved oi discarded will be, not 
so much the good ol the governed as then 
effect on the pierogatives ol the governors 
Even when popular reforms aie imposed by the 
supreme authority, they are apt to emerge 
horn the bureauciatic woiksliop, pale ghosts of 
the original design As foi the community it- 
self, how can it possibly develop into a viiile 
nation when persistently relegated to the posi- 
tion of little children divorced from all public 
affairs, divorced from all that makes foi the 
soul of a people ^ Natuially in the circum- 
stances manly virtues decay, docility and sub- 
mission are all the vogue It is not the freeman 
but the thiall whom the bureauciat delights 
to honour Every flash of independence will be 
snuffed out , only a nation of helots, brooding 
over past independence m a twilight of effete 
mateiiahsm, remains Officials would no doubt 
deprecate such a consummation as the goal of 
then rule, but except in so fai as that rule is 
modified and its amis amended by outside 
influences, it must undoubtedly produce that 
lesult What avails it to prate of some vaguely 
remote self-government when all the time every 
act IS sapping the virility that alone make of 
self-government a success pp 169-70 

“Bureaucratic goveinment, if long continued 
so cramps and atrophies the hie of a nation 
that, unless some happy accident comes to 
burst its tiammels, no healthy giowth can take 
place ” p 171 

“If expel leiice, if history teaches Ueaily any 
one lesson, it is that a biueauciacy will in no 
cii cumstances leform itself If it is to be 
leformed at all, it must be by powers outside 
it and antagonistic to it It will oppose a 
hundred technical objections, a hundied difficul- 
ties and petty dangers which may conceivably 
wreck m piactice any proposal for popular 
goveinment The average official forgets that, 
granted the pimciple is sound, time and experi- 
ence can usually smooth awa^" practical diffi- 
culties Even when generous measures are 
imposed on a bureaucracy by the powers 
above, they aie apt to siifler a sea-change before 
being transmitted into the law of the land In 
spite of plausible protests to the contrary, we 
must clearly recognise that a bureaucracy as 
such IS, and from its nature will always be, 
hostile to a popular goveinment ” pp 177-78 

“In cogency, in dignity of utterance, and m 
statesmanlike breadth of \iew, the speeches of 
the unofficial members [of the councils] can bear 
comparison with those of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment itself” p 182 

“But they [the Secretary of State, Viceioy 
and the thiee Presidency Go\ernors] are not 
sufficient in themselves to withstand the cons- 
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tant ofiicial picssurc Citliei tliiongh direct 
opposition 01 by the poison of a more subtle 
suggestion, then well-meant lelorms aie too 
often whittled down into insignificant conces- 
sions ” p 184 

^The menace, the real peiil, lies not in the 
grant of more popular government to India , 
it lies in the continuance ot the present bureau- 
cratic system, a system wdiich has seived its 
puipose but which India has now outgiown 
That IS the real dangei, and it is one which 
those who prate of disloyalty will do well to 
consider very serious^ The great populai 
movement springing from the impact of Western 
knowledge and modem ideas, quickened into 
life by the war m the Far East, wull neither ebb 
nor remain quiescent On the contiai}", it must 
Wci\ flora day to clay, in spite of rebuffs and 
humiliations-“na 3 q rather diawungfiesh strength 
by each instance of official opposition ” p 197 

“Rureancicy has senecl its puipose fhough 
the Indian Civil Service weie manned b}^' angels 
from heaven, the incurable defects of a buieau- 
cratic goveinment must pervent their best 
intentions and make them foes to political 
piogiess ’’ pp 199-200 

Non-co-oper vrioN Iis Pros vnd Cons 
b\ J R B Jejeehhoy^ Joint Hoin Secietaiy^ 
it ebtein India National Liberal Association and 
Anti-non cooperation Committee, Bombay With 
afoiewoid h\ Hon Sii D E Wacha, Kt 1921 

A pamphlet m which the arguments against 
non-co-operation are ably set out 

The New Reforms bj A D Dliopesh- 
waikai, Piofessoi, Kainatak College, Dhaiwai 
1921 Cloth bound, Rs 2 

This IS an excellent summary of the des- 
patches, reports, and the rules which together 
constitute the Refoi ms The book is fit for the 
students of higher forms, and will be a good 
general introduction to a deeper study of the 
subject 

Nandv, mr Pvriah Saini Natesan &: 
Co» Madras 

This is one of the popular four-anna series of 
books With wdiich the publishers have made us 
familiar The life of this Southern saint is full 
of instruction for us, and will be widely 
appreciated 

Histori 01 Bishnupur Rv[ bj Abliaya 
Padn AlalliL, BA, B T, Assistant Head 
Mastei, Bishimpm PI E School With a 
Joiewoid by Bahii Ramananda Chattel ice 
1921 Pp IPS PiiceRs 2-8-0 

Bishnupur, though no longei the capital of 
an ancient Hindu langdom, is still a city of 
considerable size, having a population of a 
quaiter of a lakh , its temples are the glory of 
Bengal , not only the big temples which Govern- 
ment has preserved, but also the smaller ones, 


built of buck 01 stone, which are to be found in 
ever} street corner, and the number of which is 
legion Nowhere else in Bengal aie so many 
temples of solid masonry to be seen, and a 
visit to this ancient city giv es one a better idea 
of what a Hindu town must have looked like 
m the da}S of Hindu supremacy than a louriiey 
to any othei place in Bengal Though so close 
to Orissa, the notorious Kalapahai could not 
carry his depiedations into Bishnupui The 
excellent state ol piescrvation of the relics of 
Hindu aichitectuie is of coiiise largely due to 
the geogiaphica^ situation of the capital It is 
situated on the western boideis of Bengal, far 
away from the sea of the big inland rweis of 
the deltaic aiea which so frequently change 
their courses, and m a laterite soil w ith abun- 
dant rocks m the neighbouiing hills to quarry 
the stones from The natural beauty of the 
landscape is captivating Hills and artificial 
lakes ( Bandhs ) meet the e^e on all sides, 
vaiiedby vast stietches of undulating uplands 
with then park like sceneiy and scanty vegeta- 
tion, and forests of sd and mahua tiees which 
emit a sweet fragrance when in blossom In the 
lap of such picturesque surroundings the Raias 
of Bishnupur raised this almost impregnable 
fortress, which not even the repeated laid of the 
Maihattas could stoim The large piece of ord- 
nance known as Dal Madal gives ocular demon- 
stration of the martial vigoui of the Ra] in 
the days of her prime Though with the 
adoption of Vaishnavism as the state religion 
in Bii Hambir’s time ( corresponding to that of 
Akbai ) the military spiiit began to decline, 
music, literature, commerce and industries grew 
and the accounts of Abbe Raynal and Holwell 
would go to show that the arts of peace 
flourished exceedingly We leave the leader to 
trace the tragic downfall of this historic Raj 
m the pages of Babu Abhaya Pada Mallik’s 
excellent narrative, w’-hich is adorned with many 
photographic illustrations and extensive 
quotations from Vaishnavite and official 
records The book is nicely printed at the 
Kuntalme Press and handsomely bound, and so 
far as available mateiials permit, is an exhaus- 
tive account of the history, art of goveinment, 
manners, customs and civilisation of the 
ancient capital of Mallabhum, wffiich m modern 
times has given birth to the great saint 
Paramhansa Ramkiishna, the finest flower of 
the atmosphere of love and devotion which the 
Vaishnav cult had mtioduced into the land 
four centuries ago 

POLIFICUS 

Metaphysics of Enfrgv C R Mallam 

Mr Malkani sets out to examine in this 
volume the different conceptions of eneigy The 
introductory chapter is devoted to an exposition 
of author’s general position and incidentally to 
a foimal polemic against the ordinary notion of 
eneigy The first chapter discusses the concept 
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of energy as it obtains in the physical sciences 
The discussion reminds one ol the woiks of 
Ward Mach and others to whom the author 
acknowledges his debt Still, the aiguments are 
often new or put in a new garb so that the 
stamp of the author’s own mind is unmistakable 
In chapter II, Bergson’s system comes m for its 
share of criticism The polemic is vigorous 
and interesting, though not always fair to the 
opponent The next two chapters aie given to 
a study of the pi oblem of motion mainly aftei 
Lotze The last chapter gives a positive cons- 
truction ot author’s veiws which are frankly 
Advaitic 

The author has proved himself an able stu- 
dent of Philosophy \Ve should have been glad, 
however, to find m the work before us a greatei 
familiarity with the technical terms and lew ei 
ambiguous phrases 

Ctxildrfn’s Dri uis C IT ioniums ( Long- 
mans ) 

The reseaiches of Freud and his folio weis 
have brought to light the immense significance 
of dreams Dreams like every other mental 
event, stand in certain determinate relations 
with what may be called the unconscious cona- 
tive tendencies These tendencies again consti- 
tute, as the theory goes, the inner core of 
personality Thus a study of dreams would 
enable us to gauge the real character of the in- 
dividual and to understand the springs of ac- 
tion that determine his responses The impor- 
tance of a study like the present one for educa- 
tional purposes cannot be over-estimated 
It would lead to a better appreciation of 
children’s nature by those who shape the course 
of training for them The author of the volume 
gives a classified statement of the dream con- 
tents arranged according to age and sex There 
IS also a chapter on dreams of deaf and blind 
children The scheme of classification adopted 
here is not altogether satisfactoy But typical 
dreams are reproduced in the book and any- 
one may adapt his own plan of classification 
and interpretation 

N N Sen Gupt \ 

Folk-tiles OF theKh^sis by Mrs Rafy 
( Macmillan & Co , Limited, 1920 ) Price 
Re 1 

A collection of Indian folktales, is always 
welcome to the students of Indian life and 
Indian mentality When it relates to a primi- 
tive hill tribe like the Khasis it is expected to 
be of special interest to the student of Ethno- 
logy and comparative folklore The rendering 
of the Khasi folktales by Mrs Rafy is in simple 
and delightful English, and the book undoubt- 
edly fulfils the object of the publication as 
stated in the Preface, namely, ^Tendering moie 
cheerful an hour or two in the life of its readers 
during these busy and strenuous time ” But 
as for fulfilling the expectations of the student 


of Ethnology, welregiet the author had neither 
any such object in view nor does her book 
contribute much towards such an end In the 
fiist place, we are not told by whom and under 
what circumstances the stories were told and 
whether they were lecoided in the manner in 
which they were originally i elated or in a 
diffeient style Then there has been no attempt 
at classifying the tales m appropiiate divisions 
such as ‘stones about natural phenomena,’ 
‘stones about animals,’ ‘stones about spirits, 
deities’ and so forth Thirdly, theie has been no 
attempt at discriminating the foreign elements 
from the indigenous elements of the stories 
Notes giving analyses of the stories, and parallel 
plots and incidents m the folklore of other 
peoples, which the student of Anthropology 
expects to find m a collection of folktales are 
necessarily absent in a book meant for the 
populai readers Vgain, the serious student 
will fui ther regret the omission of the author- 
ess to give the different versions of the same 
story, although she says she met with several 
\ersions of some of the stories ( but selected 
only the most unique and graceful ) But even 
to the serious student, sucii a book cannot fail 
to be of some interest , whereas to the general 
public, the personal of the book cannot ‘fail 
to cheer and to give pleasure ’ The get-up of 
the book is excellent , and besides helping to 
give pleasure to the geneial reader the book 
may be usefully placed in the hands of young 
boys and girls in our schools as pi ize books 
and class and library books 

Life in Ancient Briivin by Not man htlt 
{Longmans, Green & Co 1920) 

We welcome this clear and sucemt siiivey 
of the social and economic development of the 
English people from the earliest time to the 
Roman conquest The leading facts appertain- 
ing to the economics and sociology of ‘Eohthic’, 
‘Palaeolithic’ and ‘Neolithic’ men, and the men 
of the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Ages in 
Britain are concisely but clearly piesented 
And the author has succeeded m making his 
readei realise the history of man as a ‘living, 
de\ eloping and organic whole’ The general 
readei will I am suie, read with profit and 
pleasure this scientifically reliable, sucemt up- 
to-date survey of the origins and early develop- 
ment of the social and economic civilization 
of Britain A map of England showing the 
places connected with the skeletal, industrial 
and artistic remains of ancient man, would, 
I venture to think, enhance the usefulness of 
the book 

The Chamars, by G W Biiggs, M Sc , 
( Oxford TJmveisiiy Press, 1920 ) Pi ice not 
stated 

Dis Farquhar and Macmcol are doing a 
valuable service to students of Indian Ethno- 
logy, and Sociology by their projected senes 
of books on ‘The Religious Life of India ’ The 
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two books of the series alread}^ published, 
particularly ^The \ illage Gods of South India” 
l 3 y the Bishop of Madras, are admirable pro^ 
ductions The present book, which is a com- 
plete monograph on a particulai caste, in 
certain respects, surpasses in inteiest its pre- 
decessor m the series This caiefiil and evhaus- 
tive monograph is an excellent peifoimance 
and all who are interested in the castes and 
tribes of India, specially all students of Ethno- 
logy, will be amply repaid by a perusal of 
this useful handbook on the Chaniais It is 
indeed a fai more solid production than much 
of the modern ‘ethnological’ literature publish- 
ed m India, the dominant eharacteiistic of 
wdiich IS unfoitunately a hasty general^ ation 
fiom insufficient data 

S C Ro\ 

The Th\mes vnd ieie Godayeri By 
Oswald Cotikhey ^ ( Blackwell, Oxfoid, 5 s net ) 

We confess we ha\e not known the Indian 
Educational Service as much of a nuisery of 
poetic genius and we have therefore a specially 
cordial welcome to this volume of English 
verses by one of its members serving as the 
Piiiicipal of a Government College in Southern 
India The veises are of sti living excellence and 
show not only fine poetic feeling but also grace- 
ful facility of execution and great naturalness 
of expression The lines aie all hit oft \erv 
happily, without apparently any exertion on 
the pait ot the writer, m fact, the ease of 
writing is almost a fault in a few places Mid 
when the woik is also distinguished almost 
throughout, as it is, by a perennial freshness 
and buoyancy of spirits, it is sure to command 
wide appreciation It is undoubtedly the accent 
of the true poet that is heard in lines like these, 
where Ikaros is seen discoursing to Daidalos 
on the vision unfolded before their eyes over 
the vast expanse of the earth, down the depth 
of the skies, when ftyiiig in the air, and there 
are numerous other passages in the volume 
which are of equal charm 

No white- wing’d barque, no bird scarcely 

a cloud 

Befoams the woild , a blue Eternity 
Wherein we two hang poised like traveller Suns 
The noon uncanopied burns over us 
The broad unpastured meadows of the sea 
Sparkle with flowers of light a Sun-warm’d 

green 

Beneath our feet, but where the full day strikes, 
A silver blaze far to the Southern verge 
Spangled with peaily lakes and purple rings 
Like those that lace the Cretan meadows 

The fine line in this passage, ‘tAe broad tm- 
pastured meadow^s of the sea,’ is typical of 
the facility with which Mr Couldrey pro- 
duces poetic effect, arianging words in the 
natural order m which they occur to the mind 
and also by using them in the sense in which 
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the}" would be most ordmaiily undeistood by 
the average leaclei With the memories of 
the special uses of ‘unpastured’ in such famous 
lines as Shelley’s, “dare the impastmcd dragon 
111 Ills den” or his ^Uinpastui ed sea hungering 
foi the calm,’ it should have been difficult to 
lesist the temptation ot using it in peculiar 
wavs, and be content to use it as everybody 
would use it 111 prose Ihis spontaneity and 
natuialness is not the least of Mr Couldiev’s 
virtues 

It IS a long way from the Thames with its 
din of world traffic to the placid, bioad- 
bosomed stream of the Godavery spieadmg 
hei fertilising water ovei the smiling nce- 
ficlds of the Coromandel, but Mr Coulderv 
has also lived on the banks of the lattei 
and has utilised his sta} in this countiy to ad- 
mirdble advantage as may be seen horn the 
verses m the second pait of the volume Theie 
IS undoubtedly the note of exile m his verses 
as in the work of every English poet writing 
m India, but he has liis eyes open and he has 
received many a pretty impression of the pic- 
turesque life round him There are the boats m 
the Godavery gliding gently on the water, the 
crowds ol men and women bathers on the 
liver-bank in the morning , the places ot pilgri- 
mage m a land ot pilgrimages , the Brahmim 
bull and Krishna’s kite and the Hindu shep- 
herd boy on the sea-shore 

Crooning to Ihe dingle where the winding sand- 

brook’s tributary 
Sleeps w ith all his graven ripples, and forsaken 

cataracts , 

Piping of the Ocean-churn’d, of white cloud- 

elephants that carry 
Earth rojoicing ram, and all the Dark-blue 
Cow-herd’s glorious acts 

The threads of Eastern hie and civilization 
enter into the texture of his poetry every- 
wheie enriching it with added touches of colour 
and strength It is no idle boast he has made 
in his verse 

‘This lore I won, this boon of magic earned 
With penance at the hom’d pagoda-gate 
Of Coromandel,’ 

and the perennial poetry of the land has given 
him its treasure to adorn his pages 

To the writer of this review, the verses of 
this book have added grace and charm and 
rouse associations which have a profound 
meaning to his mind, as part of his own boy- 
hood was spent on the hanks of the Godavery 
and his eyes are perfectly familiar with the 
numerous sights sketched in song in the latter 
part of the volume 

Along the sea-blue Godavery 

The sails go up, like little moons 

Between the Sun-set bars of sand, 

Or like the snow-pure pinions 
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Of biids, tlieu own blue lieaven that loam 
One softl\ dioops on slow-fniled wing 
So droop's the. terns to the ware, so home 
The dove droops, w eary of \\ andermg 

Sea-hlue Godareiy, gold-inwi ought ' 

So I could, eyes and heart, in you 
Repose—hut for another thought, 

Another dream of distance blue 

No such dream ol another blue, howcrei, 
marred thiS writer’s enioymeirt of the rirer, 
and he can recall at this distance ot nearly 
two decades, marry a day when he kept his 
watch on the river in the gloaming, till night 
slowly crept over the land with its mantle 
of impenetrable darkness, or iiished to the 
river in the morning to gaze with wondei at 
the glorious scene "unrolled under the golden 
light of the risen sun 

There is an untoitunate touch ol light- 
hearted cynicism here and there and we only 
hope that with the mellowing of his poetic 
spirit, Mr Couldrey will find it possible to 
shake it off his pages The fond lover appioaches 
the kite for an account of all the wonders 
helms seen in the course of his flight m the 
heavens and there only comes the disastrous 
message that he saw his true love talking to 
anotto, by the low-roofd house near the 
temple in the little garden full of palm-trees 
There are faces like flowers growing up and 
blooming but the angel eyes would lose then 
lustre soon, if we make them oui own ’ And 
there is danger m the prospect of marriage, at 
least to lovers of idleness, because, which wife 
IS there who would not compel him to 

Play cards ahd go to church, collect 

E'vainination-sheets for lucre, and 

Purchase a motoi-car ’ 

The spirit of the poetry is so vitalising 
in general, that it does seem a pity that it 
should occasionally be touched by such a dep- 
ressing outlook on life 

Hilary, the Story or a CoLLtor Girl 
PjMzs Sinclait Steiemon {O\foul VimersiU 
Pi ess 7 s Cxi net) 

The world outside does not know very much 
of “sweet girl-graduates in then golden hair’’ , 
it does not at least enter into an intimate 
knowledge of their life as actually lived in 
then college days Here is a delightful account 
from inside, by one who has herself been “a 
college girl” and everybody will feel thankful 
for such a faithful and informing picture of 
the life of college girls in the universities of 
the West All the gaiety and irrepressible 
buoyancy of healthy girlhood is there and one 
cannot but legret the keen contrast presented 
by the lives of girls in India at the same age, 
weighed down already by the cares of family- 
hfe and prevented from reaching the full 
expression of mind and soul There is only 


one fault in the narrative, that the interest of 
the stoiv teller is subordinated constantly to 
the aim 'which the writer has obviousty set 
up before herself, that ol giving an account 
of the college life of girls, and even in the 
latter there is occasional deterioration into 
the discussion of such trivialities as skirts and 
frocks, though it must be conceded that with 
members of "the author’s sex they may some- 
times be questions ot importance even m the 
atmosphere of a iiniveisity ' But on the whole 
it IS a delightful picture ot college life and 
Hilary IS the attractive centre of a life full 
of fun relieving the academic seriousness of 
the University The lady authorities of the 
college are not reminiscent of Tennyson’s 
picture of “prudes for proctors, dowagers for 
deans” but are full of sympathy and kindli- 
ness, entering with zest into the beauty of all 
this life 

We wish Mis Stevenson had stopped with 
the account of Hilary’s college-life and had 
not attempted the task of continuing her 
existence in India with a background of 
missionary-woric— the latter portion is distinctly 
infeiior and even disappointing The informa- 
tion retailed about Indian life and civilisation 
is not particularly coriect and is largely vitiat- 
ed by all the usual prejudices of the Christian 
Missionary, but what is more serious from the 
standpoint of art, there is a certain amount of 
incongruity in the development of the latei part 
over the foundations to which we hav^e been 
introduced in the earlier life of the heiome The 
only attempt at the introduction of love and 
romance into the story is a hopeless failure, 
though the heroine is put through a marriage 
and the story ends with the birth of a son to 
her — now a missionary lady The episode of 
the marnage is somewhat amusing, it is litUe 
better than a business proposition though 
without any implication of mere material gain 
A missionary gentleman working away in the 
distant villages which are infested with cholera 
and plague wants a wife, so that his work may 
be more beneficial, especially by enabling him 
to bring relief, apparently spiritual as well as 
material, to poor Indian women Hilary con- 
sents to become his wife after quite a surpris- 
ingly brief reflection and the birth of a child 
seems to be hailed, not so much for the inex- 
pressible joys of motherhood, as for the hold it 
will give her m being able to reach the lives 
and hearts ot Indian women It is true the 
future husband had put in his appearance m the 
earlier pages also, but the whole affair is very 
tame indeed and cannot contribute to the 
delight of the reader of fiction, though an evan- 
gelist may perhaps use the tale in an appeal 
for recruiting missionaries 

Whitman’s Leaves of Grass Selected 
and Edited with an Introduction by Er irest dc 
Sehneourt ( Oxford University Pi ess The 
Woild’s Classics, 2s 6d net ) 
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The poetry of Walt Whitman is no longer 
treated with the somewhat extravagant praise 
with which it was hailed years ago on its first 
appearance on the liteiarj honzon But m 
spite of some ol the wild irregularities of liter- 
aiy form, his poems will always command a 
wide Click of readers by their consecration of 
the great ideals of Liberty and Democracy, as 
well as by their piistine enthusiasm for all that 
IS beautiful and great iii natuie In an age o\cl 
iidden by prudeiy and convention, it isexhi 
laratmg enough to read the worh of a poet who 
would sing of the elemental passions of humani- 
ty with an undoubted genuineness of feeling 
and honesty of puipose It is fitting therefore 
that his Leai ofGiasb should be included in 
such an extremely populai and successful senes 
of books as the tloi/d’s Clabsich of the Oxford 
University Press Mi Selmcouit writes an 
inteiesting biographical and critical intioduc- 
tion to the book and it is lefieshmg to see that 
his admiration nowhere hpses into indiscrimi- 
nate praise vSufficient emphasis is also laid 
on the inipoi tant details of his life, to enable 
the leadei to appreciate the fact, sometimes 
unfortunately ovei looked oi not adequately 
lealiscd, that his own existence was an eloquent 
sermon on the mspiiing ideals he preached in 
his Lccnes of Otasb Mr belincourt has gone 
to the extent of wilting “Whitman’s mspiia 
tion IS less that of an author than of living 
human being He is not primarily aitist oi 
thinker, though he is both by flashes , but 
few aitists or thinkers have had such strange 
power of drawing us to themselves iii a leal 
personal attachment lie offers us his writings 
just as, if he were present in the flesh, he would 
offer us his friendship 

Conuade, this is no book , 

Who touches this touches a man 

Heie is the seciet ol his spell” Wilting in 
India, one may probably also add that Whit- 
man’s robust outlook on life and Ins energetic 
realisation of action must have a very healthy 
and corrective influence on some of the inherent 
weaknesses ol the Indian temperament 

Mevdows Tvilor’s SioRi OF M\ Life 
Edited by Henij Bruce^ ( Oxford Umierbih 
Ptcsb 16 s net ) 

The author of Tax a, Sceta and the Confes- 
sions of a Thug needs no introduction to readers 
m India His facile pen has been responsible 
for rousing the attention of manj to the 
romance of Indian histoiy, and in spite of his 
distinctly official leanings and his appaicnt 
desiie to justify all the work of Britain m 
India, he is alwa}s lead with pleasure, and his 
numerous narratives never flag in interest to the 
readet But these lomances do not exhaust liis 
liiciai} vvoikand his autobiogi apbical iccoid, 
the Stoi\ of My Lift deserves moie attention 
than it seems to have receiv^ed m the past and 
we aie glad the Oxfoid Unu^rsity Press has 
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included it m its new series of repimts of Indian 
historical works The life serves as an admu- 
able commentaiy on the novels and one can 
trace easily the experiences of Meadows Taylor 
which have suggested the stones themselves and 
also read ol the scenes w ith which the Colonel 
was making himself famihai and succeeded in 
weaving into the background of Ins works of 
fiction The autobiography selves as an admir- 
able recoid of some of the stirring events lu the 
history of the Deccan in the nineteenth centurj, 
and besides tiius being a valuable historical 
document of service to the present and the 
futuie chionicler of India, it is also a biography 
of considei able intrinsic inteiest by itself The 
sweet and benev olent peisonality of Meadows 
Taylor, ever active and evei-inteiit on evolving 
peace out of chaos, radiates through the pages 
and makes a lasting impression on the reader’s 
mind “Truth, naked, unblushing trutli^—tlie 
fust \iitue of moie seiious history,” vviote 
Gibbon at the beginning of his Auiobwgi aphy^ 
“must be the sole recommendation of this per- 
sonal narrative,” and Meadows Tayloi satisfies 
the test and writes an account of incidents 
which undoubtedly bear the mark of truth on 
eveiy page in idation to himsell as well as to 
the events of Indian histoiy coming within Ins 
peisonal knowledge and experience There are 
valuable footnotes fuinislied by the Editor winch 
VYillbeappieciated immensely by the more serious 
student The spelling ot man} of the proper 
names has been modernised in the light of the 
guidance fiumshed b\ the Imperial Gazetteer of 
Jndici, but some still remain to be dealt with 
in this mannei and we hope it will be done m 
the succeeding editions which ate sure to be 
called 

Tiiii CAPnviis B\ Hugh Wdlpoltj ( Mac- 
milLin'b Empire Libidiy) 

Maggie Caidiual is the centie of this rom- 
cince in which, as the author himself writes, 
theie ”are all captives m a strange country, 
trying to find the escape, each in his or hei own 
fashion, back to the land of their birth for 
the land was theic, the tight to get back to it 
was real” She passes through stiange inci- 
dents m hie and manv conflicts of mind and 
soul beginning with liei finding herself alone in 
the woild by the death of her fatliei even be- 
fore she IS twenty Thiough two of her maid- 
en aunts she conies into contact w ith a curious 
leligiou-s cotenc, the Kingscotc Biethien who 
expect the second coming oi the Lord Olhei 
c'peiiences aie hers too, falling m love and an 
unfortunate marriage, and so on, —theie is thus 
vaiied interest m the novel, though m places 
the narrative is piobably somewhat ponder- 
ous It IS thiough a stiangc woild ol uligious 
mysticism and supeisLition that vve pass, side 
by side with some of the oidmaiy incidents of 
hfe 
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With a he Bkiiifeii \ruy in Indr ( The 
T M C 4 , Cdkattd j 

\ti account ot the work of the \ M C A lu 
India at the various Cantonments and military 
camps 

P Seshvdri 

Princifles and Methods of Physicat Anthko- 
PoloGtY ( Patna Umveisity Rtade) bJup / tctutes, igjo 
By Rat Bahadiii 6amt Chandta Ray^ M 4,5L 
Ptinted at Bihat and Oni>sa Gove) nnunt Pius, 
Patna Royal 8vo, pages iSr ( wttli appenditus ) 
P7 ice Rs 5 

The descriptive title of the work clearly indicates 
its scope and character We feel inclined to remind 
the readers of this magazine that the author, who has 
been for some time very worthily employed in the field 
of ethnological research, treated them a tew years ago 
to highly interesting accounts of the Mundas and the 
Oraons His si\ lectures now under review, bear 
unmistakable proof of the scholarly command which 
the author hab over the subject of Anthropolog} 
The author has been able to present the whole history 
of the progress ot the science of physical anthropology 
With considerable precision and lucidity within the 
limited space of his lectures The author tells us 
distinctly in the preface to his lectures, that the scope 
and obiect of his lectures having been to present the 
university students with a broad outline of the subject, 
any claim to an original contribution to anthropolo- 
gical knowledge is necessarily precluded We dispute 
this statement of the author It should be remarked 
to do justice to the author, that he displays originality 
111 the very m itter of presentation of his subject , we 
notice the hand of a master which was needed in 
setting out the results oi various in\estigations of 
eminent scientific men in a thoroughly intelligible and 
interesting form We ma} in short observe, that the 
faithful narration of the whole histor} , pioper arrange- 
ment and eo-ordination of facts in such a manner is to 
make the whole thing to group round the central 
principle of evolution, may be declared to be a novel 
feature of the work under review We are delighted 
to be informed that the learned author is preparing 
another course of lectures in which he intends to deal 
with the methods and results of cultural anthropology 

That the author traverses the whole field of physi- 
cal anthropology, may be seen at a glance on reference 
to the contents of his lectures two lectures deal with 
(ij the Scope, Divisions and Methods of Anthropology 
and Man’s Place in Nature, ( ii ) the Antiquity of 
Man, ( 111 ) the Evolution Theory, { i\ ) the Evolution 
Theory as applied to Man, ( v ) Man’s first Home and 
Early Migrations, and ( vi ) Evolution of the Human 
Eaces and their Classification We note with delight 
that in discussing various theories relating to the basis 
of Race Classification, the author has not omitted to 
emphas se the importance of the biometrical method 
How futile IS the attempt to classify Man into laces 
with the help of cranial measurements, has been for- 
cibly suggested in the sixth lecture These lectures, 
though intended for the university students, will prove 
a helpful handbook to all who may be inclined to study 
the highly useful subject of Anthropology 

B, C M \ZUHDAR 


GIjJYRYTI 

Guide ro Bombr Presidenca fnceuding 
Sind, vviHi a map od that teintoix , bj PiahJad 
C Dnanjij M 4, LL M ^ Siihordinatc fudge ^ 
Tasjgaon and Vita Cloth hounds punted at the 
\nglo-Petsian Pi css, Bombay Pp 221 Piict 
Rs i {1920) 

As its name implies, this book is a guide for 
those who seek information about admimstia- 
tive and other aspects of the Presidency Infor- 
mation embodied in it is collected from Gazet- 
ted s, and has been brought up-to-date by 
means of tapping local sources It thus piesents 
in a handy form and in one place, mfoimation, 
likely to prove of use to those who have now 
and then to travel over the Presidency, owing to 
exigencies ot service 

SuKHi Sh VRiR ( ) ByDi Keshax i do 

Babai ao Dn atid Pi inted at the Jagruti Pi ess, 
Baioda, and published by H PI the Gaekw ad's 
Bdueatioiidl Bep ailment Cloth-bound Pp 71 
Price As 1 (1920) 

KobH M KiTHA B\ Ghana- 

sin dm Nalwaiiai Mehta Published as aho\e 
Cloth-hound, pp oP Puce As 4 (1920) 

H H theGaekwad has set apart a sum of 
two lacs foi the encouragement of Aernaculai 
education the interest derived from this sum is 
being spent by his Educational Department for 
pioraotmg various branches of school education 
by the creation of a couple of senes of books, 

calling them sub-divid- 

ing them into History, Biography, Science, 
Ethics, Religion, etc Some books aie meant for 
childien and some for adults the two men- 
tioned abo\ e are intended for juvenile instruc- 
tion one IS taken up with instructions foi 
keeping one’s body sound, and the other traces 

the histoiy of a cell ( ) The first is all light 

as it does not say anything more than what 
one would find in a sanitaiy primer, but the 
second, iiicthmks, though written with the best 
ot intentions, would ne\er be uiidci stood by 
children 

Ji\A Yidia ( ) B\ Chhotaldl Bdl- 

krislma Pm am, M 4 Published ds abo\e 
Cloth bound Pp 112 and 20 Puce Re 1 
(1920) 

This book belongs to the Sahitya or Iitei- 
ature senes, one of the subdivisions of which is 
Science, and is a translation of Henderson’s 
Biology To those who can follow the subject, 
with the aid of the glossary of difficult woids at 
the end, it would appear to be very fascinating, 
as the mystery of cells, protoplasms, and other 
organisms is tried to be explained in as easy a 
language as possible, but the translator himself 
IS conscious of the inherent difficulties of his 
task, and we aie afraid that the subject can 
ncYci be populai 
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UiiTiR Europe m PaR^.N Kaiuv 

¥TTO ^5iT ) B} CbhotalalNontamram 

Kajtj B 4 Published as ahoie Cloth hound 
Pp 119 Price 4s 14 

This book belongs to the religious section of 
the Sahitya senes, and is a translation of 
Kaufraann’s Northein Mythology It treats 
entirely of those beliefs and superstitions and 
of Scandinavian beliefs The translation is 
readable, but we wonder what Gujarati readers 
have got to do with Teutonic mythology 

Chin ni SvNSKiuri w/d ) by 

Golaldds Mathm adas Shah, B A , LL B Pub- 
lished as aho\e Cloth bound Pp 223 Price 
Re 1-6 (192)) 

Although this book is a translation ot Guile’s 
Civilization in China, the translation has been 
so well rendered as to read like an original 
work It IS due to the subject itself being con- 
genial to the translator’s pen This is one ot 
the best books m the Series both so tar as selec- 
tion and evecution aie concerned It gues so 
much inlormation about the past and present 
state ot China, and there is so much of enter- 
tainment in it, that one would not like to give 
up reading it till one has linished it wholly 

N\iriK Ji\ VN luiu Nviriiv Uikusii 

( cfaiT ) By Kantilal 

Keslia\i ai Naiici \ aiu M 1 , HedclAIastci, Maha- 
lajaHigh School Ulwai, Published as dboxc 
Cloth bound Pp 148 Price As 13 {1919) 

The selection of this book lor tianslation has 
been made from the Cambiidge Manuals of 
bcicnce and Liteiatuie Series, and its English 
title IS The Moral Life and Moral Worth” It is 
\\ ritten by Di Sorle}" It belongs to the Moials 
group of H H ’s series The translation betiays 
every sign ot caicfulness and understanding on 
the part ot the writei 

VisHMJUVs ( ) B) BhanihiiLhidiu 

Niiguiididiii Mchtd Published ds dbcnt Cloth 
bound Pp 136 PiiceRe 1 {1920) 

This book is a biography of a minor Gujarati 
poet who flourished about the 17th century 
Mr Bhannsukhram is an indefatigable contii- 
butor to H H ’s Senes, and has already 
figured as a biographer of Prenianand and 
Miranbai, the premier poet and poetess of 
Gujarat His success in those attempts is more 
01 less a question of debate but his assiduity is 
bound to arrest attention, as his field of woik 
extends Irom the life histoiy of a spider to that 
ot a poet All available materials and manu- 
scripts have been looked at by the writei, so at 
least, IS stated in the Introduction A biogia* 
phy even on these lines, of this poet, was a 
desideratum, and we are sure that in case of 
those who take an interest m the writings of 
this poet and iollow Mr Bhanusukhram m the 


field would find some useful items m this little 
book 

X M J 

French 

RtCHr ROHES SUK Ll DFCOUIFRIL DC L’AmERI- 
qVL PAR LES \NCIENS HOMMES BE eTnDE [Par] 
Pi of Panel LI ranga S S Pissurltncai Sanqtiehm 
-Goa, 1920 8x0 Pp 1-22 

The ground covered by the researches 
embodied in the present pamphlet is not 
altogethei new to the students of American 
archaeology and ethnology The work under 
notice IS a pamphlet of twenty-two pages, in 
loyal octavo, written in French The style 
does not show much elegance and gracefulness 
and betrays the constrained and tactless hand 
of a foreigner The originality claimed bv the 
author w ith regard to the researches embodied 
in this tract cannot be thoroughly maintained, 
as many popular works have already been 
written on the supposed Asiatic influence on the 
prehistoric American culture We do not at all 
minimize the importance of the study of the 
Pacific riddle, and it must be admitted that 
despite the attempt of some of the eminent 
scholars to unravel it much still remains unread, 
although the world has alread} waited four 
hundred years lor its solution The mys- 
teiy that enshrouds the twm-contments, 
set between the too mightiest of the world’s 
oceans, has been presenting itself, ever since the 
da}’’ when the Europeans found a landing place 
on the Mexican shore The current European 
account of the discovery of America would have 
us believe that although there had been a host 
of other European discoverers, who might claim 
the glory of leaching the western lands before 
the days of Columbus, it was suiely the latter, 
who brought them to the notice of the powerful 
nations of Europe, thus giving a fresh impetus 
to their national development by showing the 
vva} to the lealization of newer possibilities It 
lb iiowevci grudgingly admitted that the ac- 
count given in the Icelandic sagas of the wan- 
derings of Eric the Red and his early Norsemen, 
and their settlement in Greenland, and perhaps 
further south, m the mam continent itself, in 
983 A D , or thereabout, is an evidence that 
there had been surely earlier rivals who could 
claim to have known the continent long before 
Columbus But it is generally thought that 
in those earlier times the virgin soil of the 
twm-continents practically remained unvisited 
from, and so remained perhaps totally un- 
influenced by, the outside world It was 
reserved, however, for the European adventurers 
to bring to the notice of the scholars the scatter- 
ed remains of empires of no insignificant culture, 
that once flourished on the plains and the valleys 
of the lands of the setting sun Theie are the 
ruined temples where people used to meet 
together and perform their worship, noble 
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places which even in their delapidated condition 
give evidence of fine aichitectural taste, pyra- 
midal structuies the meaning of which we often 
fail to conjecture, and the debris of dwellings 
and habitations of peoples and nations, who 
straggled and fought for supremacy, rose, made 
their mark and fell, long before the mediaeval 
Yikmgs of Europe and the Spanish adventurers 
of later days thought of plundering the inhabi- 
tants of those far olf lands beyond the mighty 
deep 

The ancient civilization of the American races, 
the Toltecs, the Aztecs, the Afayas and the Incas 
and their predecessors, had given rise to various 
speculations among the historians, the archaeo- 
logists and the travellers Conjectures have 
been made about the Asiatic origin of 
American culture, but nothing has been done so 
far regarding the establishment ot a co-relation 
between Asia and Ameiica on a firmer scientific 
basis 

The author of the pi esent booklet has gi\en 
us, along with his 01 tginal suggestions, a very 
brief survey ol the researches alieady made m 
the field, as well as an account ol vauous ex- 
plorations undertaken in the pre-Columbian days 
These researches consist mainl}^ of wild conjec- 
tures wantonly made and utterly incapable of 
standing the crucial test of science The investi- 
gations of the author aie embodied in a meie 
re-statement of certain fanciful allegories and 
fairy-tales from the Puranas without making 
the least attempt at an examination oi an 
analysis , and the verv manner of handling 
them shows the work of a novice That there 
had been some sort of co-relation with i eg aid 
to cul title between Asia and America, however 
slight, is not what is legarded as beyond all 
piobability , but for the niattei of that to infer 
a general race correlation would be pushing 
our conclusions too far to make it well giound- 
ed Derivation of the word Aztec from the 
Sanskrit Habtika^ the attempt at tiacing the 
origin of the Aztecs from the Yadava race of 
India, identification of the Samsaptc^kas with 
the seven American tribes and connecting the 
names of Succa and Guatemala with the Indian 
words Sakya and Gautamalaya are what would 
certainly appeal to popular fancy and might be 
the source of patriotic sentimentalism, but they 
should safely be consigned to a region outside 
the pale of history and scientific research The 
authoi quotes Lopes Mendes to piove the race- 
homogeneity of the Brazilians and the Indians 
But what Prof Pissurlencar is apt to foiget 
with Lopes Mendes is that the Indians of the so- 
called Aryan stock, from whom the leained 
author attempts to trace the origin of the 
\meucuii people, had alieady oulgiown the 
lotemiL age, when tiadition and histor^^ began 
to lecord then achievements So that the 
primitive totemic culture of the latter shows 
very little m comiiion to a more advanced 


and highly developed civilization of ancient 
India Unless and until a comparative study is 
made, on a more accurate and scientific basis, 
ol the ethnology of the two races, nothing 
definite can be said on their supposed con ela- 
tion 

The Aztec culture was probably only nearing 
the dawn of a literatuie when the Spaniaids 
overthrew it in the most inhuman manner 
Pictographic representations, in line and colom, 
interspersed with phonetic signs here and there, 
and supplemented by oral description, constitut- 
ed the record of their national mind when the 
conquistadors of Western Europe unfurled their 
banner of Christian chanty on the shores 
of Mexico Pictographic writing has not yet 
been found anywhere in India, so as to enable 
us to say that it formed a part of her culture, 
and this simple fact is certainly good enough to 
prove that the statement so often made about 
the Indian origin of American civilisation has not 
much to commend itself to our serious considera- 
tion Worship of the sun and the moon by the 
American races savours a good deal ol cruder 
animism and is m no way connected with its 
Brahmimcal counterpart Asiegards thetiaces 
of Buddhism stated to be found among the 
American Indians, we aie still greatly in doubt 
and cannot accept such conclusions as the 
author deduces or refers to, unless more solid 
and tangible proofs aie forthcoming 

S 

M1RA.THI 

AIarviiii Ruasai or History or the 
M\r\uia PERIOD, VOL II ( A D 1707-1740 ) by Ah 
G S Saidesai BA (Batoda) Bublisht) Mr G 
V Kiillaini, Ldyan Fuss, Bombay Pages 4*^8 
Pi UC Rs 2-12 

The time of making Maratha history is, alas ’ 
long past and that of writing that history from 
what old records and Bakhars the cruel hand of 
Destruction has spared to us in scattered batches, has 
come It IS indeed a stupendous task, bristling with 
difficulties Mr Sardesai has alieady earned an 
enviable distinction in this line by producing the first 
volume of his Maratha history, which exhaustively 
deals with the Maratha Rajas of Satara The book 
under review which treats of the lives and activities 
of the first two Peshwas, vi/ , Balaji Vishwanath and 
Bajirao I, is no less exhaustive and gives a pretty clear 
idea of the way in which the two Peshwas successfully 
raised a magnificent superstructure of the Maratha 
Empire on the foundation truly and surely laid by the 
Great Shivaji Mr bardesai has exploited all 
available papers and books on the subjects, carefully 
sifted and sorted his materials and utilised them m 
such a manner as to make a running, consistent and 
very readable story He has quoted chapter and 
verse foi cvciy statement in ide, has felt no pang in 
overthrowing and exploding many absmd old 
traditions which have hitherto pissed ior histuiy, and 
has succeeded in some places m revolutionising Maratha 
history The eliief merit of his work lies in the fact 
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that the author has shown i \ei> hi^h regard for 
truth He appears to have a him belief in the dictum 
that truth unadorned is adorned the best One can 
have honest diiierence of opinion with him on se\eral 
controversial points But it must be said to the 
author’s credit that he has not wilfully allowed his 
judgment to be warped by false notions of pride and 
has shown every incident in its true perspectu e The 
book bears ample evidence of the patient research, 
love of labour, and true insight into the subject on the 
part of its author and it is to be hoped that Mr 
Sardesai will ere long be able to complete the 

on Maratha history, on which he Ins set his heart 
and for which he has laboured so long 

V G A PTE 

Hindi. 

Nirandh V-Ra.tn\mala hy Chandahat Jam 
published hy Kiimai Deveiidi a Pi amd, Premniandn , 
An ah Pp 120 Price S anna^i { igio ) 

This IS the third publication in the senes—'' The 
Indian Girl’s Owr I ibrary ” Most of the topics will 
be of interest to ladies, and the essay on Kany i-mahaj^ 
vidyalaya is very readable The writer has on the 
whole, succeeded m her aim and we hope the work 
will be in the hands of the fair sex 

Palasi Ka Jur)DH\ Ticinslatods nom-de-phfme 
^^Madhupa’' Puhlishei, SaJiitya-sadan, Jhaini 
Pp Tjg-^XLI Price Rs r-8-0 Samhat 

This is a translation in Hindi verse of PaJashn 
Jiiddha by the Bengali poet Nabin Ch Sen, with a 
Preface, a short life of the original author, and tran- 
slation of the critical notes by Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
and Rankim Ch Chatterjee 

We congratulate the translator on this attempt 
He has spared no pains to render the original into 
Hindi verse, but we regret the force and vigour has 
been lost in translation We think the translator 
would have done better by working more independently 
The Bengali metre which the translator has tried to 
preserve has not been found in keeping with the genius 
of the Hindi tongue 

Megasthenes K\ Bharai-vivarana translated 
hy Awadh Behai i Saran, M A , B L Published hy the 
An ah-Nagari~Prachanni Sahha Puce 8 annas 
{ igio). 

This translation is from the English edition of Mr 
McCrindle, and not from the original Greek The 
writer says that he finished the translation within a 
week and could not revise it The work is on the whole 


1 valuable addition to Hindi historical literature and its 
worth is enhanced b\ the copious foot-notes A full 
index should have been added at the end of the book 

R B, 

Bengali 

Pundit Shivnath Sastrir |i\ an ciiarit ( Life 
or Pundit Shivnath Sastri ) hy Hemlafa Devi 
Pi ue Rs ^8 Published hy the Neiv Eia Piddishing 
House, 168^ Coi nwaJIis Sti eet, Calcutta 1^2^ BS 
Pp ^2 { ippendn) 

It IS difficult for commonplace people to under^ 
stand the strength of character required of a young 
man, born and brought up in the orthodox fold, dearly 
loving his parents and other relations, and passionately 
beloved and looked up to by them in turn, who could 
cut himself adrift to join the I heistic church at the 
call of his conscience amidst universal obloquy and 
>et retain his love and admiration for his parents, and 
as the story of Meja Bau show^s, lose none of his 
sincere appreciation of all the virtues of orthodox 
Hindu societ} Such a man was Pandit Shivnath 
Sastri The story of his life as unfolded in these pages 
is inspiring reading to all who love to trace the 
footsteps of a really great man, whatever may be the 
colour of his creed As a learned preacher and 
missionary, social reformer, political worker, and 
literary man, the public has a rough idea of what 
Pandit Shivnath was , but it is in his domestic life, 
which of course was screened from the public gaze, 
that he shines most m the pages of his daughter, 
for here we find him as the ideal husband, father and 
son We also get glimpses of his spiritual life, culled 
from the pages of his diary A man of such versatile 
talents is rare m any community, but above all towered 
his noble personality, by virtue of which he attained, 
towards the latter part of his long life, the position of 
the director of conscience of the enlightened Brahmo 
communit} He lived and died a poor man, though 
large sums of money passed through his hands 
and were applied by him for the welfare of the 
Brahmo Samaj, m which there is perhaps no man 
living who combines so many intellectual gifts 
with such moral and spiritual fervour Bengal is 
distinctly the poorer by the loss of one who in so many 
and various ways stood in the forefront of her eminent 
sons The story of his life has been well told m these 
pages by his eldest daughter whom he loved so 
dearly The book is illustrated with many photographs 
and is excellently printed and bound and will no doubt 
command a large sale 

X 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


T he Joint Select Committee m their 
Report has the following paragraph on 
female franchise 

‘*The question whether women should or should 


not admitted to the franchise on the same terms 
as men should be left to the newly elected legislative 
council of each province to settle by resolution The 
Government of India should be instructed to make 
rules so that, if a legislative council so voted, women 
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might be put upon the register of loters of that 
province i he Committee have not felt able to settle 
this question ihemselves as urged by the majority of 
witnesses who appeared before them It seems to them 
to go deep into the social system and susceptibilities 
of India, and therefore, to be a question which can 
only, with any prudence, be settled in accordance 
with the wishes of Indians themselves as constitu- 
tionally expressed ” 

As the question is likely to come up soon 
before the provincial councils, champions of 
yvomen’s rights may be interested to heai 
what the great historian Lecky, who was so 
conseivative in his political instincts, had to 
say on the subject We theiefore piopose 
here to summarise chapter X of \ol II of 
his Liberty and Demon acy (as far as possible 
m his own language ), where the whole sub- 
ject has been discussed It will be seen 
that in spite of his cautious disposition and 
wellknown hesitation to launch into new 
political experiments, Lecky was emphatically 
in favour of giving the franchise to vomen on 
a pioperty qualification 

Lecky begins by quoting Milton 

^‘My author and disposer, what thou bidst, 
Unargued I obey so God ordains, 

God IS thy law, thou mine , to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise 

( Paradise I ost, Rook IV ) 

That was the old English view, and this 
view of woman’s place in relation to man 
continued to hold good even down to the 
time of Rousseau ^\ho adVbcated universal 
suffrage for men but omitted all mention of the 
political rights of women, who, according to 
liim, were especially made to please men 
It was Mary Wollstonecraft, who, in her 
‘Vindication of the Rights of Women’ first drew 
the attention of the English people to this 
question Charles Fox was of opinion that ‘all 
the superior classes of the female sex of 
England must be moie capable of exercising 
the elective suffrage with deliberation and 
' propriety than the uninformed individuals 
of the lowest class of men to whom the ad- 
vocates of universal suffrage would extend 
it,’ but he found the explanation of this ano 
maly in the fact ithat the chief end of all 
healthy political systems is to obtain indepen- 
dent voters, and that by the law of nations, 
and perhaps of nature the female sex is 
dependent on the male Bailey, the author 
of ‘The Rationale of Political Representation,’ 
which appeared in 1835, took up the woman’s 
cause and advanced spirited arguments in 
the course of which he said that the stronger 


half of the human lace have almost univei- 
sally used their power to oppiess the weaker, 
and that m the relations between men and 
women, as in all other relations, irresponsible 
powei has been continually abused The 
higher classes of \\omen are undoubtedly 
superior m intelligence to the lower classes of 
men, and all that is necessary is to place their 
pecuniary qualifications higher E\en the 
necessity of such a highei qualification may 
be doubted, in as much as in that peculiai 
intelligence which is requisite for a judicious 
choice of peisons to fill public offkes, 
females aie in some 1 aspects greater 
piohcients than men of the same station 
Female tact in the discrimination of at least 
certain qualities of character is universally ad- 
mitted At the tune of the Reform Bill of 
1832, however, no class of women demanded 
the franchise and the prevailing prejudices 
on the subject w^^ere so strong that it w^as 
almost useless to discuss it 

With the great industrial revolution, 
how^ever, the needle, the distaff and the 
handloom, which left family life unimpaired, 
ceased to exist, and the old domestic indus- 
tries weie substituted by gigantic factories 
m which thousands of women aie daily 
employed This gave rise to gia\e social 
problems, and social legislation, wfinch had 
to be widely difteient foi men and women, for 
not only aie women physically w^eaker and the 
strain of excessive t il tells moie quickly 
upon them, but the great fact of maternity 
cleaily separates female from male laboui 
This legislation w^as dictated not by pure 
philanthropy, but also by trade jealousy, for 
m many of the fields of modern industry, e g , 
the medical profession, men and women are 
the keenest rivals and competitors Separate 
and even antagonistic interests of a vital 
character having arisen, the case for giving 
women some voice in legislation has gieatly 
strengthened 

Higher education of women came into 
vogue in England with the impulse given to 
education by the Act of 1870 and many 
women’s colleges were established The 
movement in favour of female education 
seemed to Lecky to be wdiolly good It sent 
them to the world far better equipped for the 
battle of life, wuth more developed capacities 
and more serious and varied interests Nor 
had it robbed them of their ladylike graces 
But with education the spirit of independence 
grew, and John Stuart Mill, more than any 
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othei man, brought the movement into 
prominence in his treatise on the subjection 
of women Till the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1882 was passed, the law of 
inheritance was grossly unfair to women , the 
law of divorce continues to be so to this day , 
and so also the law as to the religious 
education of the children of mixed marriages 
The case foi female suffrage was m England 
considerably strengthened by the fact that 
there a ratepaying woman voted at elections, 
and often at contested elections, conducted 
for the most part m much the same way as 
elections for members of Parliament She 
voted for parish and district councils, for 
county councils, for school boards, and 
poor law guardians In nearly all these 
elections she may be a candidate as well as 
a voter In India she has not had this prelimi- 
nary tiaming in political work 

In ancient Greece and Rome women were 
jealously excluded, both by law and 
public opinion, from all political functions 
Lecky stoutly contests the position that the 
faculties of women are, on the whole, inferior 
to those of men 

“In modern England, the organising and adminis- 
trative ability shown by women in poor houses, 
hospitals, prisons and schools and in countless works 
of elaborate and far reaching beneficence, will be 
disputed by no one who is acquainted with the social 
history of the century How many fortunes wasted 
by negligence or extravagance have been restored by a 
long minority under female management , and where 
can we find in a large class a higher level of business 
habits and capacity than that which all competent 
observers have recognised in French women of the 
middle class Who can doubt that the qualities 
shown by women in all these spheres are qualities that 
are eminently useful in public life ? ’ 

The argument against female franchise 
drawn from their inability to fight does not 
hold water In England, only a small fraction 
of the population join the army Infirm 
men, and men who have passed sixty, are 
not disenfranchised because they are excluded 
from the army Women, like men, pay 
increased taxes at every declaration of war, 
and can it be said that an ordinary private 
soldier was more useful to the State than 
Florence Nightingale and her band of nurses 
m the Crimean War ? But in truth, war and 
its concerns form but one of the interests of 
national life, and there is no real reason why 
it should have any special connection with 
the right of voting 

‘*It has been gravely alleged that the whole 
62-8 


chiracter o1 the temalf sex would be revolutionised, 
or at least seriously impaired, if they were brought 
by the suffrage into public life There is perhaps no 
subject in which exaggerations so enormous and so 
grotesque may be found m the writings of considerable 
men Considered m itself, the process of voting is 
now merely that of marking once in five or six ye^rs a 
ballot paper m a quiet room, and it may be easily 
accomplished in five minutes And can it reasonably 
be "^aid that the time or thought which an average 
male elector bestows on the formation of his political 
opinions is such as to interfere in any appreciable 
degree with the currents of his thoughts, witn the 
tendencies of his character or life ? Men write on 
this subject as if public life and interests formed the 
mam occupation of an ordinary voter It is said that 
domestic life snould be the one sphere of women 
Very many women— especially those to whom the vote 
would be conceded— have no domestic, or but tew 
domestic, duties to attend to and are compelled, if they 
are not wholly frivolous or wholly apathetic, to seek 
spheres of useful activity beyond their homes Even 
a full domestic life is scarcely more absorbing to a 
woman than professional life to a man Scarcely any 
woman is so engrossed in it that she cannot bestow on 
public affairs an amount of time and intelligence 
equal to that which is bestowed on them by thousands 
of masculine voters Nothing can be more fantastic 
than to argue as if electors in England were a select 
body, mainly occupied with political studies and 
public interests 

If it be argued that it is unbecoming for 
women to join the political arena, the answer 
is that not only has the ballot taken away 
from elections their old turbulence, but that 
women in England have been playing an 
ever-mcreasing part in politics, and even if 
we would, we could not keep them from par- 
ticipation in politics, for they appear frequent- 
ly on the platform and are active and success- 
ful canvassers The concession of the vote is 
therefore not needed to make them politicians 
though it might make their politics more 
serious and less irresponsible 

It IS surely an anomaly that the purchase 
of a house or a piece of land should confer 
the right of voting if the purchaser is a male, 
but not if she is a female, that women who 
are landed proprietors^or heads of great in- 
dustrial undertakings should be surrounded 
by dependents and tenants who possess the 
right of voting through their favour, while 
the proprietor herself is denuded of all political 
power, and that m a land where the insepar- 
able connection of taxation and representation 
has been preached as a cardinal principle of 
freedom, female taxpayers should have no 
voice 111 the disposal of imperial taxation 

An argument against female suffrage is 
that thereby married women, who are the 
important section of the sex, would be exclud- 
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ed on the ^lound of their ceasing^ to be i ale- 
payers The force of this argument has 
however been greatly exaggerated Married 
and unmarried women would not under 
the proposed measuie be sharply or perma- 
nently divided Great numbers of female 
voters would be constantly passing into the 
married state Great numbers of married 
women would be constantly acquiring by 
widowhood the right of voting , and married 
women with independent property would 
retain their votes m the married state 

The entrance of women into the field of 
politics would no doubt make the elimina- 
tion of priestly influence from the political 
arena difficult , but this applies much more in 
the case of Catholic countries where women 
are absolutely under ecclesiastical influence 
than m the English speaking world In In- 
dia, educated professional women with inde- 
pendent property qualifications are more 
likely to be free from religious prejudices 
than even many educated male voters 

As for the results of the enfranchisement 
of women, Lecky is of opinion that it vvould 
raise the standard of private morality required 
m public men, and increase the importance 
of character in public life It would probably 
be a conservative influence, very hostile to 
revolutionary and predatory change It would 
also probably tend somewhat, though not m 
any overwhelming degree, to strengthen 
ecclesiastical influence, especially m questions 
relating to religious education Questions 
connected with the social condition of the 
masses of the people will receive an increased 
prominence in legislation, and women would 
make it the interest of the people^s represen- 
tatives to give them an increased share of 
their attention At the same time it should 
be remembered that women, and especially 


unmarried women, are on the whole more 
impulsive than men , more easily induced to 
gratify an undisciplined or misplaced com- 
passion, to the neglect of the larger and more 
permanent interests of society [eg, their 
vehement opposition to vivisection ] ^ more 
apt to dwell upon the proximate than the 
more distant results , more subject to fanati- 
cisms, which often acquire almost the 
intensity of monomania A due sense of the 
proportion of things , an adequate subordina- 
tion of impulse to reason , an habitual regard 
to the ultimate and distant consequences 
of political measures , a sounds sober and 
unexaggerated judgment, are elements which 
already are lamentably wanting in political 
life, and female influence would certainly 
not tend to increase them Nor is it likely 
that it would be in the direction of liberty 
With women, even more than men, there is a 
strong disposition to overrate the curative 
powers of legislation, to attempt to mould the 
lives of men in all their details by meddle- 
some or restraining laws , and an increase of 
female influence could hardly fail to increase 
that habit of excessive legislation which is 
one of the great evils of the time 

On the whole, however, Lecky^s con- 
clusion IS as follows 

''Women form a great section of the community, 
and as we have seen, they have many special interests 
The opening to them of employments, professions and 
endowments , the regulation of their labour , ques- 
tions of women’b property and succession , the punish- 
ment of crimes ai^ainst women , female education , 
laws relating to marriage, guardianship and divorce, 
may all be cited , and in the great drink question they 
are the more sober sex, they are also, it is to be feared, 
the sex which suffers most from the consequences of 
intemperance With such a catalogue of special 
interests it is impossible to say that they have not a 
claim to representation if they desire it 


A CRY FOR PEACE 
By Rabindranath Tagore 

T he world IS crymg foi peace The in themselves^ Power cannot be made 
West IS desiring the restoration of secure only against power, it must also be 
peace through a League of Powers made secure against the weak, for there 
But can Powers find their equilibrium lies the peril of its losing balance I he 
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weak are as great a danger for the strong, 
as quicksands for an elephant They do not 
assist progress, becanse they do not resist, 
they only drag down The people who 
grow accustomed to wield absolute power 
over others are apt to forget, that by 
doing it they generate an unseen disrup- 
tive force, which some day rends that 
power into pieces The dumb fury of the 
down-trodden finds its awful support from 
the universal law of moral balance The 
air which is thin and weak gives birth to 
storms that nothing can resist This has 
been proved in history over and over 
again , and stormy forces arising from the 
heart of insulted humanity are openly 
gathering in the air even in the present 
day Yet the psychology of athletic might 
stubbornly refuses its lessons and despises 
to take count of the terribleness of the 
weak Ihis is the gross stupidity, that, 
like an unsuspected worm, burrows at 
the bottom of the muscular bulk of the 
prosperous and the proud Have we 
never read of the gorgeousness of a power, 
supinely secure in its arrogance, in a 
moment dissolving in the air at the 
explosion of the outraged weak Politi- 
cians calculate upon the number of mailed 
hands that are on the sword-hilts , they 
do not possess the third eye to see the 
great invisible hand, that clasps in silence 
the hand of the helpless and waits its time 
The strong form their League by combina- 
tion of Powers, driving the weak to form 
their league alone with their God 1 know 
I am crying in the wilderness, when I raise 
my voice of warning, and while the West 
IS busy in its 05 ganisation for building its 
machine-made pe dce, it will still continue 
to nourish, with its iniquities,underground 
forces of earthquake in the vast bosom of 
the Eastern Continent The West seems 
unconscious that Science, by providing it 
with more and more power, is tempting 
it to suicide, encouraging it to accept the 
challenge of the disarmed, not knowing 
that this challenge comes from a higher 
sourcce 


Two prophecies about the world’s sal- 
vation aie cherished in the hearts ol the 
two great religions of the world Ihey 
represent the highest expectation of man, 
thereby indicating his faith in a truth, 
which he instinctively considrr«? as ulti- 
mate, — the truth of love 1 hese pro- 
phecies have not for their vision the let- 
tering of the world into tameness with 
a closely linked power forged in the factory 
of a political steel trust One of these reli- 
gions has, for its meditation, the image 
of Buddha who is to come, Maitreya, the 
Buddha of love And he is to bring peace 
The other religion waits for the coming 
of Christ For Christ preached peace 
when he preached love, when he preached 
Oneness of the Father among brothers 
who are many And this was the truth 
of peace Christ never held that peace 
was the best policy 1 or policy is not 
truth The calculation of self-interest 
can never successful! v fight the irrational 
force of passion — the passion which is 
perversion of love, and which can only be 
set aright by the truth of love So long 
as the Powers build a League on the 
foundation of their desire for safety, and 
for securest enjoyment of gains, —for con-- 
solidation of past injustice, for putting off 
reparation of wrongs, while their fing- 
ers still wriggle for grabbing and still 
leek of blood,— rifts will appear m their 
union, and conflicts m future will take 
greater force and magnitude It is the 
national and commercial egoism, which 
IS the evil harbinger of war, by different 
combinations it changes its shape and 
dimensions, but not its nature This 
egoism IS still held almost as sacred as 
religion , and such religion, by its mere 
change of temple and of committee of 
priests, will never save men We must 
know that, as, through science and com- 
merce, the lealisation oi the unit\ ot the 
material world gives us po^er, so the 
realisation of the great spiritual unity of 
man only can give us peace 
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Spirit communication through an 
electric apparatus 

Married at 100. 

Dr Andrew Malcolm Morrison is one hundred 
years old, and this interesting American centen- 
arian has recently taken a bride Miss Mary 
Augusta Barney, the blushing bride, gave her 
age on the marriage record as at least seventy- 
two And then she added “I really do not 
know just how old I am— I stopped thinking 
about my age so long ago that I have forgotten 
the milestones of the years ” 

Her mature years of maidenhood have 
brought her to a very practical, if unromantic, 
view of matrimony When asked if she thought 
marriage at her time of life would be likely to 
promise happiness, she replied “Oh ’ I 
never believed in early marriages I do 
not believe in all this silly twaddle about 
romance Marriage is a partnership, as I 
view it We have entered into a covenant 
because the doctor and 1 have many inter- 
ests in common and we can be mutu- 
ally helpful to each other This is a suffi- 
cient ground for marriage without the 
nonsense of romantic unrealities ’’ 

“I have never been married before,” 
continued Mrs Morrison, “but Dr Morri- 
son IS not my -first lover I have been 
interested in several men in my life, but 
none who had the mental attainments and 
who were as congenial in fevery way as Dr 
Morrison is There is such a strong tele- 
pathic communication between the doctor 
and myself that I have had mental pictures 
of him thrown on my wall at night when 1 
would be alone and thinking of him Once I 
saw him ill and in need oi attention, and 
I immediately went to him and lound him 



Dr Andrew M Morrison, the One-hundred-year old 
Bride-groom, and his Bride 

in just the condition that the clairvoyant 
vision depicted ” 

She is now engaged in helping her husband 
write his new book on pantherapy, which they 
both feel sure is going to revolutionise the prac- 
tice of medicine 

Dr Morrison has a very interesting philoso- 
phy of life of his own He asserts, “There is no 
such thing as dying Men let their minds stag- 
nate and this causes the mechanism of then 
bodies to rust ” So throughout his life he has 
kept his mind active and alert by learning lan- 
guages, music and various other subjects besides 
medicine, so that it may not rust One oi 
the best ways to prolong life, according to him, 
is to find something to laugh at every day 

Communicating with the Bead. 

Mr Thomas A Edison, the foremost mventoi 
of modern times, has recently stated that the 

XT 



Mr Edison believes 
that Scientists who 
grasp the Principles of 
his Instrument, will 
when they “pass over 
be able to Communi 
cate with other living 
Scientists 
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problem of receiYing messages from the dead is a 
problem of pure science, and that he is endea- 
vouring to perfect an apparatus which will 
make it possible to record messages from the 
spirit world if there are any spirit and if they 
desire to communicate with us It is Mr 
Edison’s belief that only through some specuiUy 
constructed scientific instrument u ill a mcssuge 
ever come from the realms of the departed, and 
that It will be from some spirit of a dead 
scientist— some wireless e\perc or telegiaph 
expert or physicist— that the fiist message 
will come 

The present method of receiving pretended 
messages from the dead through so-called 
spiritualistic “mediums” Mr Edison regards as 
absurd 

Mr Edison is not yet ready to divulge the 
details of his invention 01 reveal the exact prin- 
ciples involved in its operation He lias, however, 
said enough to lead to the belief that the plans 
to accomplish this modern miracle by means ot 
a wonderful “spirit wireless”— an adaptation to 
communication between the world of the living 
and the world of the dead of the wireless tele- 
graphy now in use on this earth 


The Pathei of Cat. 

The remote ancestor of all the cats lias been 
found petrified in Colorado He is fifteen million 
years old 

In those days the ancestor of the cats was a 
dinosaur, about 25 ft long and 12 ft high 
Science has christened him Ceratosaurus It 
looked exactly like the reconstruction shown m 


the picture, and it was about the fiercest, most 
cantankerous and devilish creation of its time 
The ancestor of man just then was kept busy 
keeping out of its way After ten million years 
Ccratosj lurus had changed into a ferocious cat 
to which science has given the name 
Ox\mna Lupma, which was somewhat of the 
same statuic with that of the Tarsms, the ances- 
tor of man 

Ceiatosaurus was a lizaid with certain, or 
liora-hke substance on the top of his nose He 
was aliO a t\ pical Iheropod, because lie walked 
on his toes He had short fore legs and long 
Innd legs, and sliaip cutting teeth The skull 
was \ery large in proportion to the rest of the 
skeleton, the back part being most elevated and 
widest Ihe face was long, tapering gra- 
dually to the muzzle Seen from above, it 
resembled that ot a crocodile m outline 

As a carnivore its particular prey is believed 
to have been the herbivorous dinosaur Cerato- 
saurus had the largest brain case, proportion- 
ately, of all carnivorous dinosaurs, far exceeding 
those ot herbivorous dinosaurs This is exactly 
what was repeated when mammals arrived 
The cat family are the brainiest of mammals 


Some Monstrous Onion Bulbs. 

It IS a matter of common knowledge that in 
the realm of Nature ordinary phenomena are 
regulated by some definite laws of nature 
But occasionally, we meet with curious instances 
which lender the study of these laws some- 
what complex 

In a recent issue of the Journal of the Bom- 



Ceratosaurus, the Father of Cat 
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In course of collect- 
ing curious botanical 
specimens he came 
across a few onion bulbs 
which, though slightly 
compressible, were, lu 
outwaid appearance, 
quite like other ordinary 
bulbs So these did 
not excite any curiosity 
at first But on dissect- 
ing, these were found to 
contain flowers etc in 
various stages of deve- 
lopment, covered by a 
membranous covering 
in each bulb 

Under normal circum- 
stances a central hollow 
stalk called ^scape’ issu- 
es from the bottom and 
bears on its head the 



flowers arranged in 
the form of an umbel 
like the flowers of Co- 
riander and Aniseed, 
etc But in one of these 
bulbs ( see Fig 4 ) there 
was no trace of such 
a stalk and in other it 
was represented rather 
very pooily In the 
specimen represented in 
Fig 1 the stalk under- 
went so much modifica- 
tion that It was, unlike 
ordinary stalks ol onion, 
quite stunted and fleshy, 
bearing the flowers on 
one side instead ol on 
Its top 

The stalk ( Sc ) m 
Fig 3, on being dissect- 
ed showed that the 
modification was due 
to the pressure exerted 
by the different organs 
glowing inside the bulbs 
and the shrivelling outer 
layers of scales 

It IS said that ‘Ex- 
ceptions prove the rule ’ 
M onstrosities or mal- 
formations like these, 
which we occasionally 
meet with, are of help 
to us in forming clear 
ideas legarding the de- 
finite laws of nature 
As they are sometimes 


Monstrous Onion Bulbs, 

bay Natural History Society Mr P M, Debbar- 
man, b sc , f l s, has dealt with a curious 
phenomenon of this nature 


of special use m settling 
intncate questions of 
relationship, development etc , they are of 
value m the scientific world, although to the 
laymen they are only of passing interest A3» 
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Illusion of the Eye. 

It focems m the above picture as if there 
are two different cows But it represents 
an Australian cow in black and white 
The markings and colom of the cow’s face and 



A Single Cow that Looks Double 

body not only render it ver^ curious but at the 
sametirae uo\el and illusive 

Artistic Signs for the Highway. 

Recently an interesting exhibition of village 
signs— an artistic attempt to represent the pecu- 



May Queen for Mayfield, Sussex 
The second prize winner. 


liar characteristics and beauties of each village, 
was held in London Last spring the young 
Duke of York had thrown a suggestion, at the 
banc|uet of the Royal Academy, recommending 
to paint \illage signs The enterpiising news- 
papei, the Daily Mail, took up the suggestion 
and ofteied prices for it Six bundled designs 
were submitted amongst which two hundred 
were exhibited The exhibition was in the form 
ot an effort to supply the villages with signs, 
and it IS hoped that it would mark a big step 



“Saint Phter with The Keys of Heaven 

The village sign for St Peter’s, Thanet It won the 
first prize in the village-sign competition 

in the revival of those ancient glories of the 
road which must always appeal to the tradition- 
al sentiment Mr Percy Mathews, an Essex 
man and a junior designer to a Loudon him of 
art decorators, won the first prize The name 
of the second prize winner is Mr Webb The 
third prize winner is a lady named Miss 
Dorothy Hutton 

We reproduce here the two signs which car* 
ried off the first and the second prizes respec- 
tively 

The Power of Thinking 

Science tells us that, at the start, a million 
years or more ago, the man and the gorilla were 
close together, mentally, the gorilla in its tropi- 
cal forest, the animal that was to become man 
living m the north near the Mediterranean and 
in north-western Europe 
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Ihinking Man vnd Howling Gorilla 

This picture ot two heads and two pairs of hands shjws you whit Thought has done in creating 
the skull and hands of the Ganla and man 


The gorilla was a powerful monster able to 
fight a lion Therefore, he relied or* teeth and 
hands and brute force and hatred He newer did 
any thinking, because he never felt the need of 
thought The creature that was to become man 
was feeble, timid Any one of a dozen animals 
could kill him They all frightened him whereas 
no animal frightens the gorilla 

This feebler man-creature, smaller, weak in 
muscle, hiding m caves, running up trees to 
escape, had to think 4nd therein lay his salva- 
tion and progress 

In this picture gorilla and man are doing the 
same thing— each is attacking a problem The 
gorilla’s problem always is “How can 1 kill and 
drive out what does not please me, how can 
force my will with violence You see him, 
arms up, reaching to destroy He has no other 
method 

The man’s problem presents itself to him in 
this way ‘‘How can I overcome force and 


violence by justice and intelligence ^ With no 
use of force, using the invisible power of thought 
in his brain, man hainesses the Falls of Niagara, 
which have the power of a million gorillas 
That same thinking power enables man to con- 
trol the forces of nature and the violence of the 
fiercest animals 

Thought has raised the forehead and chiselled 
the face, chin, mouth and nose of man, and 
developed the human hand, developing the 
thumb, once a mere stub, that acts, now as 
powerful assistant to each of the four fingers 

In ages gone by, a million years ago, the face 
of that man’s ancestor was no better than the 
face of this gorilla’s Thinking has made all the 
difference 

The human face and hands represent the 
manufactured product And thought is the 
power that does the manufacturing 


INDIA 

You are clad m sumptuous pride 
Your thought, 

As hills that take Heaven to bride, 

Is wrought 

With Truth older than the Sun^s, 

Whence Beauty— a leaping river runs 

MumEL Safeord 
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A BENGALI SCULPTOR 

THE 4RT OF FANINDRi BOSE 


By St Nihal Singh. 



H H The Maharaja Gaekwar 
OF Bakoda 

Who commissioned Mr Fanmdra Bose to execute a 
senes of eight bronze statuettes for his f.axmivilas 
Palace garden at Baroda 

as the illustrations reproduced with thisaiticle 
will abundantly testify His statues and 
statuettes exhibited at the Royal Academy 


A few months ago a well-known Scottish 
painter who was calling upon me, told 
me of an Indian artist friend of his who 
had a studio m Edinburgh, and who had made 
a number of most artistic statues 


Mr Faninhra Bose 

I did not lose any time in getting in touch 
with the artist — Fanmdra Bose, and found that 
my friend the Scottish painter had not in the 
least exaggerated the quality of Bose’s work, 


have won him great renown 

Let me preface my remarks about this 
Bengali sculptor’s work with a short account 
of their creator 

Born m East Bengal on Maich 2, 1888, 
Fanmdra Bose displayed, quite early in life. 





A BENGALI bCULBiOK 
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To THE Well. 

a strong love for art His father, Babu Tara- 
nath Bose, had the good sense to allow his 
son to follow his bent and woo the muse 
As a lad of 14, Fanmdra joined the 
Government School of Art m Calcutta — that 


Ihe Snake Charmer 

school which, under Mr E B Havell, divert- 
ed young Indians from perpetiating soulless 
paintings in imitation of Western schools of 
art, to finding inspiration in the Indian 
tradition that then was struggling to keep 
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The Hunter 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy and purchased by 
Sir William Gascombe John, R A A copy 
of the stauette was purchased by H H the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 

ahve After staying at that school for some 
time, he came to Britain and studied painting 
and sculpture at the Royal Institution, 
Edinburgh 

While a student there he captured several 
scholarships, bursaries and medals Entering 
the Edinburgh College of Art in 1909, he 
studied sculpture for three years under 
Percy Portsmouth, A R S A. Awarded 
the Diploma of the Edinburgh College of Ait 
Ihe End 01- iiih Day m 1911, and a travelling scholarship of £100^ 
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Bose travelled tor a yeai in 1 ^ ranee and 
Italy In Pans he met Rodin, the great 
French sculptor, who took a great in- 
terest m his woik and gave him many 
helpful suggestions Returning to Scot- 
land, the young Bengali set up his own 
studio 

Bose exhibited his first woik in 
the Royal Scottish Academy in 1913 
He next exhibited at the Royal Academy 
tvo statuettes, ‘'The Boy and the 
Crab”, and “llie Huntei”, both of 
which were pui chased by Sir William 
Gascombe John, R A 

His Highness the Maharaja-Gaekwai 
saw “The Hunter”, and was so attiacted 
by it that he persuaded him to make a 
copy of it for the Art Gallery at Baroda 
Later His Plighness commissioned him 
to execute eight thiee-quartei life-size 
statuettes in bronze for the Laxmivilas 
Palace garden at Baioda The sculptoi 
went out to Baroda with a view to 
carrying out these eight figures on the 
spot On arrival there, howwer, he came 
up against insuperable difficulties regard- 
ing casting m bronze and the like 
He was, therefore, forced to return 
to his studio m Edinburgh, after remain- 
ing in Baroda long enough to enable 
him to study types and to prepare 
sketch models, etc Part of the time he 
v^as in Baroda he gave to teaching 
sculpture at the Kala Bhavcin (technical 
institute) at the Maharaja-Gaekwar’s 
capital 

On returning to Edinburgh, Bose 
began immediately to put his notes into 
execution and has now completed the 
eight figures commissioned by the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar The “Snake- 
charmer” and the “Sadhu” were 
exhibited in the Royal Scottish 
Academy exhibition at Edinburgh in 
1917, and the “Snake-charmer” was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1919 
and was very favourably commented 
upon by the art critics, who predicted 
a great future for the Bengali 
sculptor During His Highness’s recent 
stay in London Bose called upon him 
and he expressed his gratification at 
the work completed so far 

Though no blind slave to tradition, 
refusing to reproduce, for instance, the 



lo llIE lEJiJPLE, 
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The^Falconer, 

Three-fourths life-size statuette, executed for H H the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Bar o da 
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pmched-in waist and the exaggerated almond- 
shaped eye, Fanmdra Bose is powerfully 
moved by the impulse of Indian tradition, 
which, considerably toned down by Western 
influences, constitutes the motive-power of 
his art As the Indian artist worthy the name 
has aimed through the ages, he attempts no 
photographic portraiture, but seeks to express 
in the features and poise that he gives to his 
figures m bronze and marble, the soul within 
Take the ^‘Snake-charmer”, for^ instance 
It reproduces that raptness which character- 
ises the Indian who takes to this quaint 
manner of making a living One gets the 
impression that in chaimmg the snake the 
man has charmed himself into a trance 

Or take the “Sadhu” The figure with the 
right arm extended depicts a holy man in the 
act of giving a blessing or benediction 
Upon the face are writ calmness, contempla- 
tion, benignity The limbs are those of a 
man who has wandered far on foot, and bare- 
footed, from shime to shrine The sculptor 
tells me that he has sought to represent not 
the present day Sadhu but the religious 
devotee of ancient India— the highly intellec- 
tual and spiritual type 

The same is true of the labourer in the 
“End of the Day”— an Indian conception of 
the feeling that inspired Millet to paint “The 


Angelas’ You can see that the man is tired, 
and yet theie is a certain indescribable calm- 
ness in his countenance, as if, m spite of his 
utter weariness, he is at peace with the world 

Bose’s “To the Well” and more especially 
his “Hunter” are, perhaps, the least charac- 
teristically Indian of his sculptures The 
Hunter” might belong to any nation 

When I first saw the figure “To the Well” 
I felt that Bose had reproduced a Scottish 
rather than an Indian figure, and a Scottish 
friend of mine gifted with considerable artistic 
genius, took the same view , but I soon dis- 
covered my mistake The idea for it was 
conceived in a little village near Baroda and 
the figure repiesents an exceedingly fine 
Mahratta type 

Still m his early thirties, Fanmdra Bose is 
but at the beginning of his career I under- 
stand that he is leaving Edinburgh to come to 
London where he expects to settle down for 
at least some time I, however, wish that 
now that he has mastered the technique of his 
art he would go back to India to find inspira- 
tion m the fields and forests and bazars of his 
motherland, where life, touched here and 
theie with modern tendencies, is assuming 
new aspects that intensify her romance — 
enhance hei glamour 


THE HINDUSTHANI ASSOCIATION OF PARIS 


I lHINK, the name of the Hindustham Associa- 
tion of Pans is known to the public of India 
through the columns of some of the Indian 
journals The former name ot the Association 
was the ‘Indian Social Club,’ but we had to 
change the name owing to the fact that the 
word Indian is commonly understood by the 
French to mean the Red Indians of America 
The Secretary of the Association is Prof V G 
Paranjpe, late of Fergusson College, Poona The 
first president was Prof R D Karve, who has 
returned to India recently 

On the 13th of January last the members of 
the Association organised ^a social party, and 
over five hundred and fifty persons came to take 
part in it The directors of the Musee Guimet 
had kindly lent the use of two of their halls for 
the purpose Unfortunately, as the accommoda- 
tion was very limited, many others had to leave 


after just putting in their appearance or taking 
a cup of tea 

Indian ladies were prominent in the crowd 
Many of our pearl met chants were present and 
diiected the proceedings The merchants chiefly 
constitute the Indian community of Pans, 
because just at present there are not more than 
three or four students over here French men 
and women of distinction were the invited 
guests and they were extremely interested in 
the atfair 

We had am ong us persons like Flandin ( sen- 
ator ), Martmeau ( director of colonial affairs), 
Countess de la Loyere, Gourdon ( inspector- 
general of education), Countess Robert de 
Boyne, members of the editorial staff of the 
Excelsior, the Figaro, the Petit Parsien and the 
Petit Journal, Berard ( minister ), Austruy 
(editor, La Revue NouveJIe, a monthly ), Berr 
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M Emile Senart 
Member of the Inshtut de Fiance 

( editor, La Revue de Synthebe Historique ), Dr 
Weinberg ( chief of the laboratory of Pastenr 
Institute), Mercereau (poet and novelist ),Gleizes 
(painter and author), Creeft (sculptor), 
Titman ( advocate ), Allendy ( physician ), 
Boier ( director of the school of living oriental 
languages ), Brumpt( parasitologist ), Bertrand 
( biological chemist ), Gide and Hauser ( econo- 
mists ), Prof Garner ( of IJ S A ), Jeandet 
Marguerite ( of Belgium ), Pi of Schieldrop ( of 
the Technological Institute of Norway ), Naeser 
(president of the Franco-Damsh Association), 
Oshumi (Japanese journalist), Jules Bloch 
( Marathi scholar ), Przyluski ( late officer in 
Indo-China ), Madame de Manziarly, Mademoi- 
selle Boudry ( of the Association of French 
university-women), and others 

Many other distinguished men such as 
Croiset ( administrator of College de France ), 
Profs Cestre ( sociologist ), Gley (physiologist), 
Roule ( pisciculturist ), Roger ( dean of the 
faculty of medicine ), and Delacroix ( psycholo- 
gist ), Yidal (banker and secretary to the 
Societe d’Economie politique ), Duponey 
( director of Alliance Prancaise ), Farrere 
( novelist ), Pieiri Loti Rey ( architect ), Poete 
( director of the school of town planning and 
urban science), Dumay ( editor of LaProgres 


Cniqiie, a weekly), and many others, sent 
letters of sympathy and expiessed regiet for 
being unable to attend the party owing to pre- 
vious engagements 

The proceedings began with the song Bande 
Mataram Mr A B Mehta, vice-president of 
the Hindus thani Association of France, read 
his report m French stating the objects of 
the Association M Emile Senart, member of 
the Instnut dc Piance, who is perhaps known 
m India chiefly as the author of a book on the 
caste system, made the first speech He dwelt 
on the new tendencies of the Piench mind as 
manifest in its efforts to understand the 
people of the new Orient In being present at 
the “reunion” of the Indians he had only done 
his duty, said he, because as piesident of the 
Association Prancaise des Amis de F Orient he 
was naturally interested in the activities of 
the Indian residents in France He offered us 
the good-will of the French people in our en- 
deavours to assimilate the spirit of modern civi- 
lisation 

The next speaker was Sylvain Levi, pro- 
fessor of College de France, who is not less 
known m India than M Senart LevTs home 
every Saturday evening is the rendezvous of 



Prof M Weinberg, m d 
Chief of the_ laboratory of Institut Pasteur, Paris 
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Indians who get the oppoiUinit}-' oi nieeling 
scholars of woild-wide reputation there hhe 
Meillet (the French profe&soi of comparative 
philology), Sir John Fraser of The Golden 
Bough fame, and others At College de France 
Prof Levi is giving a course this year on 
‘‘India and the Sea” On the piesent occasion 
he tried to impress the French guests ot the 
Ilindiistham Association with the fact that 
the achievements of Indian cnilisation were 
not confined to the Indian sub-continent btu 
aie to be noted in c\eiy part of \sia, specialK 
in the north and the east and in the islands 
of the south seas 

Hindu music was then played on the violin 
by Mile Maulvanlt 

Prof Siidhindra Rose of the Iowa State Uni- 
veisity (USA) who is en route to Java, vSiam, 
Tndo-China and the Far East came to Pans 
from Switzeiland to communicate the message 
of the Indians of Ameuca to the Indians ot 
France He spoke paiticnlaily in regard to 
student welfare and described what the Ilindn- 
sthan Association ot America had been doing 
for students by starting loan funds, publishing 
educational bulletins and lournals, and making 
the institutions and great men of India better 
known among the people ol the United States 
It was only proper, said he, that the Indian 
students in France should do likewise and co- 
operate with their comrades on the other side 
of the Atlantic in order to build up the “World’s 
Indian Student’s P'ederation ” 

The ne\t speaker was Prof Benoykuinar 
Sarkar, who had reached Pans a few'' weeks 
ago The burden of his address, which was 
given in French, was the rapprochement be- 
tween France and India He detailed a scheme 
by which the French and the Indian people 
might be brought together in all the different 
spheres of contemporary activity Emphasis 
was laid on industrial and commercial inter- 
course But definite proposals were also made 
in regard to the development of direct Franco- 
Indian collaboration in scientific research, in 
lournahsm and in the exchange of savants His 
speech made a very good impression upon the 
minds of those present 

Ptof Kalidas Nag, late Principal of the 
Buddhist College at Galle ( Ceylon), then sang 
a song by Rabindranath Tagore It had been 
rendered into French and printed on the 
programme 



Prof Sitvain Levi 

The function was brought to a close with 
the exhibition of Indian views by lantern slides 
Light refreshments weie seived in the interval 
Newspaper leports about this Indian function 
have not been wanting Altogether the 
“reunion” has made an impression on the 
minds of social Pans, and India has discovered 
PVance We have come to realise that India’s 
friends are no longer to be counted, as until 
yesterda}’', solely among the few Indologists and 
orientalists who deal with the past but also 
among those influential pioneers ot thought and 
action who constitute the living “public” in this 
growing French democracy of to-day 

Hemekdpanath Ghosh 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 

The Reformation and the Revival India In the xMaich issue he says, the 
of Religion in Europe, chief point to bear in. mind, when dealing 

Mr C F Andrews continues his illumin- with the subject of the Reformation m 
ating and important articles on “Christ Europe, is this 

and Labour” m the The Young Men of It brought to the West, at the end of the 
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Middle AgeSj wiili then guilds and then ciaits 
and then monasteries and their leligious and 
social orders of the most vaiied hinds, an entire- 
ly new atmosphere of individualism,— an indt- 
Yidualism so strong and unrestrained and at 
times so rampant m its license, that it has 
appeared to earnest men of faith and religion 
only to lead to war and desti action and to 
world unrest Even the non will of Ciom well 
could not check it “The great end of your 
meeting,’’ he said to the Parliament he had 
summoned, ‘hs healing and settling But 
nothing IS m youi hearts hut o\erturn, ovei- 
turn ” On anothei occasion he stated, “Dis- 
settlement and division, discontent and dissatis- 
faction ha\e been multiplied more in five months 
than m some years before ” 

Europe, in the Middle Ages had possessed a 
very closely intei woven texture ot social oigani- 
7 ation There weie the Aarious clegiees m 
Church and State, clergy and laity, feudal baron 
and feudal squiie, yeoman and seri, btugliei and 
apprentice, master and sei van t \11 was order- 
ed and regulated both by bntb and custom It 
was a system so rigid in many of its aspects as 
to not be altogether unlike the caste system of 
Mediaeval India Like the caste system, it main- 
tained an almost absolute control over each 
man and woman and child 

To take one example,— -Tillemage bound 
down the mediaeval serf to the soil by birth as 
surely and rigorously as caste has boiind down 
the Sudra and Namasudra to certain functions, 
from which they can never be released Men 
and women, that is to say, m Aledueval Europe 
were born in a certain position They did not 
stand alone, and they could not altogetherstand 
outside society unless they became hermits 
They had the caste instinct veiy strongly 
developed, but as yet they bad not developed, 
to any great or common extent, the instinct of 
the individual 

Thus the Refoimation in Europe brought 
into the foreground the individual The plea 
of the individual conscience to be listened to 
with a divine authority was its central message 
Men rushed from a credulous reliance on the 
social organism to an extreme leliance upon 
the infallibility of the individual conscience 
All else m the world seemed unimportant to 
the new religious mmd, m comparison with the 
direct relation of the individual soul to God 
God and the soul weie the two tremendous 
realities 

A reaction followed all over Europe 
towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ‘Mhe fires of the Reformation and 
the Counter Reformation had almost burnt 
themselves out. Wars of religion had 
made ciuelly sordid the idealism with 
which the Refoimation had started Decay 


in morals was widespiead Then all of 
a sudden new life again appealed 

Few pages iti Euiopean histoiy are more 
wonderful than the Revival ol Religion under 
Wesley and Whitfield, which was the landmaik 
of the eighteenth century The submerged and 
shipwrecked derelicts 0 *^1111 man ity, the outcast, 
the criminal, the sinner and the profligate,— 
those who had been neglected and left to perish 
by then fellowmen,— awoke to a new life, as 
one awakes fiom soms teirible disease and 
iccoveis health and stien^th and loy m luinq 
anew 

The storv, so poweiful and so staiLlmg in its 
beautv^, has often been told,— the tens of 
thousands gathered undet the cold, frosty sky 
to hear the new pieachers ol: salvation the 
gaunt and grimy muieis standing motionless 
in awe, while the great teais tiaced white 
fuiiows down their cheeks, as they heard ol the 
love of God and repented of their sms, the 
houses of dutiikaids andpiofligatestransfoimed 
and bieathing only puiily and peace , the mute 
lips and saintly laces ol the preachers as they 
were stoned and wounded by the mob, the 
eager burning charity of the conveits, spending 
itself m acts ol kindness on their persecutors 


How to Produce a Better World 

The Young Men of India has published 
m full the address deliveied at Glasgow by 
Viscount Giey to the Conference ot the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of the United 
Kingdom, m course of which the speakei 
observed 

It IS becoming moie and raoie clear that the 
making of a better world depends not only 
upon one country but upon the efforts of all 
countries combined That is essential And 
that IS one reason why you want movements of 
this kind, which shall not be limited to one 
country but shall have couespoiidmg activities 
m other countries also And it you want a 
better woild you must beai m mind this— 
change of external conditions wull not alone 
piodiice a better world There is plenty of 
loom foi change in external conditions— a better 
distiibution of wealth, more equal opportunities 
in life for people of all classes These are 
changes for which many people ate working I 
would not say a word to discourage any real 
progress in the direction of improvement of 
external conditions But bear in mmd all the 
time that improvement of external conditions 
alone is not going to make a better world 
There must go with it improvement m the 
deepening and strengthening of the moral feelings 
of the people You are going to approach the 
discussion of political questions m your discus- 
sions this week from the point of view of 
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Chiistiaiiity That is right, and all of us who 
are Christians must approach public questions 
from that point of view But it is not the 
easiest point of \ievv fioni which to appioach 
public questions It is no good concealing from 
ourselves — indeed the hrst business is to 
recognise the facts with which we have to deal, 
and the facts with which we have to deal are 
that the national policies— I use the woid 
in the plural— "Of Christian countries have been, 
and still are, lamentably dehcient in the 
Christian spirit That is the first fad The 
second fact is that it is absolutely tiue that you 
will only get improvement by bringing more of 
that Christian spirit into these national policies 

But why should this spiiit— -the spiiit 
of love, justice andiighteousness— be called 
the Chiistian spirit ^ Has not this spirit 
been manifest and active in the world fiom 
before the birth of Christ in many coun- 
tries and continents ^ This narrowness 
of mind which leads Euiopeans to claim a 
monopoly of vntue for themselves and for 
Christianity is itself one of the greatest 
obstacles to the production of a better 
world 

Apait, however, Irom the nomenclature 
of the right spiiit, Lord Grey’s fuitner 
observations were well conceived 

Theie is still gieat difficulty iii reconciling the 
demands of national policies with the Christian 
spirit The Christian spirit is one of seeking 
the common good and unselfishaess The 
condition between nations is one of competition 
Any man who takes office in a government is 
bound to face that competition Itispait of 
the condition undei which he eiiteis the govein- 
ment to make it his first object to promote the 
interests of his own country He will not be 
called upon to use any methods which are foul 
or unfaii or dishonouiable , that happily is not 
necessarjT- But he will be called upon to take 
part m that competition between nations from 
the point of view of pi omoting the interests of 
his own country, And, of course, competition 
means that the policies of the nations engaged 
in competition are apt to lose sight of the 
common good m pursuing then own paiticulai 
national inteiests That is not reconcilable, oi 
not leconciled, at any rate, with the Christian 
spirit of seeking the common good and unselfish- 
ness And the question we have now got to 
put to ourselves is this— Are we to-day getting 
nearer to bringing more of the Christian spiiit 
into national policies, or are we getting further 
away, and if we aie not getting nearer to 
doing it, how can we so aifect the course of 
things that we shall get nearer to doing It ^ 

Lord Grey is wrong when he says that 
any man who takes office in a go vet ament 


IS not ^^called upon to use any methods 
which ate foul or unfair or dishonourable ” 
We do not know w hat exactly is meant by 
being “called upon to use” some method 
or other , but this we know that very un- 
righteous, nav, diabolical, methods are 
often used by Ministeis and others foimmg 
pait of a government, 

The sense m which Lord Grey suppoited 
the doctrine of mandates was well ex- 
pounded 

Le us start now, from this moment, in en- 
couraging the doctrine of mandates in this 
sense, that a government which takes over 
uncivilized ten it ones should take them over as 
a responsibilitjr and under certain conditions, 
and should be uiidei an obligation to piove to 
the Council of the League of Nations, year by 
year, that they a,re fulfilling these obligations 
Roughly these obligations would come under 
two great heads PTrst of all to show that all 
the revenue raised in the country is spent for 
the good of the country, and next to show that 
while you aie promoting the material develop- 
ment of these at piesent undeveloped countries 
in Africa, you are not resorting to any methods 
which aie going to cause haidship to the 
population 01 iiuury to your own character 
( Applause ) It is much better that the deve- 
lopment of these countries should go slow than 
that you should lesort to such things as forced 
laboui m ordei to make the development go 
fast, and I would like it to lesult that this 
doc time of mandates should be made a reality 
by the public opinion of the diffeient countries, 
and that the fact that they undertake the 
lesponsibihtics to each other should be a new 
guarantee against some of the abuses of that 
sort that have taken place in pievious years m 
uncivilized parts of the woild 

The mauclatoiies should not confine 
themselves to “material development”, 
which has hitherto mvaiiably meant selfish 
exploitation 1 hey should be called upon 
to give the indigenous population such 
education and training as would fit them 
foi full self-rule within the maximum period 
of twenty } cars We absolutely lefuse to 
be satisfied that “the levenuc raised m the 
country” has been “spent for the good of 
the countiy,” unless the people of the 
country become thoroughly self-iulmg 
within five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
according to their stage of civilisation 
when any foieign power made itself res- 
ponsible foi doing good to them 

Lord Grey’s observations on the use of 
foice m government weie m the right spirits 
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Speaking ol the goveinment of such coun- 
tries as India and Egypt, he said that 
though British lule had done good to 
those countries, 

We lia\e a pioblem because, though all that 
IS true, the result has not been the contentment 
01 the reconcilement ot the population to the 
British occupation And one begins to ask 
oneself the question— It all the good you do m a 
country is not the particular sort of good that 
the country appreciates oi wants, il it does not 
produce the goodwill and the contentment of 
the population, what is the good ot going on 
withyoiu woik ^ ( Applause ) Well, you may 
say there is an answer to that It vou are 
convinced that the work you are doing is good, 
even although you do not feel you are getting 
credit for it, you ought to go on doing it But 
that does not really answei the question Ihe 
real ciuv ot the matter is this, that however 
well you may begin by go\erning a country 
you cannot permanently govern it by torce 
( Applause ) \ou may have torce, and you 
must have ioiee suthcient to make the decisions 
of the government respected, to put down any 
particulai rising But unless you lia\e the 
goodwill ot the population you cannot go on 
doing your lob well And that is the real 
difficulty witn which we are faced to-day It 
you haven’t got the goodwill of the population, 
however good your intention, however able 
you may be, you cannot make a good thing ot 
the government of the country And therefore 
\ou will have to admit one of two things, either 
that you are attempting the impossible or else 
that there is something wrung in >our methods 
wffiich needs to be altered 

He went on to ask, 

Is it not possible that the tact of the war 
having taken place m Euiope has made things 
more difficult for Western civilization in such 
countries as Egypt and India We used to be 
told often before the wai that our power of 
doing good woik m these countries and our 
position depended greatly upon piestige Is it 
not the case that the fact ot the European war 
has immensely diminished the prestige ot 
Christian civilization m these countiies which 
have a civilization of their own, and which are 
m the mam non-Chnstian ’ For us m Europe 
it IS relevant enough to discuss between the 
different countries who tooiv part in the war 
which was responsible toi the outbreak ot the 
war and which was to blame We may discuss 
that, and any particular country may cleai 
its own chaiacter for being to blame for the 
outbreak of the war But looked at from the 
point of view of someone belonging to a non- 
Christian Oriental country, who has been told 
that Christian civilization is a great advance 
and influence, that except for a small portion 
of the South-East, Euiope ^hds beeaacountiy 


of Christian civilization for centuries, then 
look at the tact that the outcome of it has been 
a Continental war, entailing calamities and 
horrors on a scale never known in recorded 
history before Is it not certain that a spec- 
tacle like that must have diminished the prestige 
ot Christian civilization in other countries 


Elevation of the Depressed Classes. 

Ml M A Paiasuraoian writes m 
Ever} man's Review — 

We may touch a dog oi any other animal 
but the touch or approach of these human 
beings IS pollution They cannot use the com- 
mon well or common tank They tofl hard and 
rightly complain that in these days of high prices 
and wages, their wages remain stationary , 
there is notliing like the relation between master 
and tenant They live in miserable huts with 
no idea ot comfoit, and though very necessary 
m the economy of life, are treated as meie 
machines for making money to the higher 
classes Mr Francis, the Census Superintendent 
of 1901, has thus described their condition — 
“The Depressed Classes are daily and hourly 
made to teel that they are of commoner clay 
than their neighbours Any attempts which 
they may make to educate themselves or their 
children are actively discouraged by the classes 
among them , caste restrictions prevent thern 
from quitting the toilsome uncertain and 
undignified means ot subsistence to which 
custom has condemned them and taking to a 
trade They are lepressed and snubbed on all 
public occasions They aie refused admission 
e\en to the temples ot then gods , and can 
hope tor no more helpful paitner ot their joys 
and soiiows than the unhand> and unkempt 
maiden ot the “paracheri” with her \ ery primi- 
tive notions of comfort and cleanliness ” 

The writer thinks that for the good ot 
humanity a bettei era has dawned for 
these classes 

The Theosophists, the Brahma Samaq Arya 
Samaj, the Christian Missonary Societies are 
doing their best to ameliorate their condition 
Swami Yivekananda and members of his bi other- 
hood have always pleaded foi the cause of these 
classes, but the ciedit for the initiative m the 
matter is certainly due to the Christian 
Missions 

In his opinion Hinduism and Buddhism 
do not advocate the social ostracism of 
these classes 

The treatment till lecently accorded to these 
by the high-class Hindus is opposed to the 
true spirit of Hinduism and fatal to its doctrine ^ 
which proclaims unity of the soul The great 
bhankaia lecogmsed the injustice ot their treat- 
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ment Ramamijacliar} a pioclaimed ‘‘If saha- 
tion was not to be with the low and the degiad- 
ed, to hell he would go ” Buddhism piotested 
the equality of human beings and always 
advocated equality and frateinity as the watch- 
words of their religion The bhakti school ot 
Hinduism pleaded their cause and condemned 
caste-tyranny let with all these, the condition 
of these classes remained very pitiable The 
leason for this is to be found in the rigid caste- 
evclusiveness of India Here the giowtli ot 
democratic spirit was early checked by castc- 
systeiii which has been in existence for thiee 
thousand } ears or more The Brahmins cared 
only for intellectual progress and retained 
exclusively in their hands tfie monopoly ot 
learning and science The caste-system express- 
ed not merely a social distinction but a lehgious 
expulsion of the clean against the unclean, and 
involved the existence ot an outcaste class of 
millions whose veiy shadow was considered to 
stain the sacred ones In tact e\ery occupation 
calculated to turther material interests w as left 
to the lower classes who were satisfied with 
their lot and ne\er cared to lift up their head 
“Sufferance is the badge of our tube,” was 
tamely adopted by them as their lule ol life till 
recently 

The writer then briefly mentions what 
the people, the British Government, and 
some Indian States have done for the de- 
pressed classes 

But it is doubtful whether these advantages 
of special educational facilities and privileges 
alone will bung about the millennium Having 
been m a low state of civilisation for several 
centuries, it will take a long time before the 
Depressed Classes will take full advantage ot 
the fair opportunities offered to them, and will 
be in a position to compete on equal terms vvuth 
the highclass Hindus 

But the point is “Is education alone a sure 
panacea in the matter Opinions differ So 
long as social disabilities of the Depressed 
Classes of Hindus continue to entertain social 
scruples, the desired result is not attainable 
“The physical repugnance and contamination” 
idea has to be rooted out One is tlieretore 
sceptical about the result v\hich will follow if 
free education alone is attempted, before the 
Depressed Classes are stripped of then social 
disabilities When the social disabilities dis- 
appeai, the Depressed Classes will have no 
longer need to confine themselves to undignified 
labours, nor need they waste the vast amount 
ol combined energy and intelligence which 
education brings in its wake 

It IS necessary to go a step farther 
The idea that some kinds of woik are to 
be classed as ‘^undignified labours^^ must 
itself disappear Else when the depiessed 


classes are “educated’^ they wall look 
down upon these “undignified labours^^ 
and swell the nunibei of candidates for 
clerkships \l\ honest work is dignified 
The tiue solution will not be leachcd until 
“high caste’’ persons also take to “undig- 
nified labouis” and “depressed classes” to 
“dignified labouis ” 

The wiiter concludes — 

The Dog m the Manger attitude iollovved 
b} the liigh-castc Iliudub should be given up 
Then and only then Cclh Indians become a 
Nation with common aims and aspirations, and 
will be m a position to administer their own 
atfairs themselv es Political equality and social 
disabilities cannot exist together We should 
bear m mind that every inch the “Black is a 
man,” and only one God has made us all, and 
that by deeds alone we use or fall 

The Peibian poet badi was perfectly right 
when he w^rote — 

The sons of Adam are members of one body, 

For the> are made of one and the same nature, 
When Fortune brings distress upon one member, 
The peace ot all the others is destroyed 
vSo thou who art careless about thy fellow’s grief 
It hts not thou shoiildst bear the name ol man 


Our Debt to the Mussalman Period. 

In the same review Mr A Rama Iyer 
has translated a Bengali article by Prof 
Jadunatli Sarkai on our debt to the 
Musalman period Ihe points are noted 
below 

The veiy fiist feature of the Muslim Rule m 
India that vve note is that, during the period of 
nearly 200 years from Akbar to Muhammad 
Shah, the whole Indian continent with the 
exception of the extreme south, was under the 
sway of one ruler For the first time, practi- 
cally, all India enjo} ed the blessings of political 
unity 

This political unity made itself felt even 
beyond the precincts of the Mughal Empire 
Not only the Hindu Feudatory Princes, but also 
the independent Mahiatta Rulers adopted the 
Mughal system of administration with its 
names of officials and depaitments, its lules of 
conduct and etiquette at the Couit, and mostly 
its coinage, although they never employed 
Persian oi Urdu as their Court languages 

Our second gam from the Mussalmans 
was a historical literature The Hindus weie 
absorbed in the contemplation of the Infinite, 
and almost despised to keep a record of the 
goings-on of this material world, which the> 
regarded as something of a wayside inn on 
their pilgrimage to the other world Even the 
few works that they have left behind as histori- 
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cal are reall}" poems disguised under the name 
of history, the ideas being hidden beneath an 
overgrowth of words, and the facts and dates 
being siiboidmated to legend 

The intellect of the Aiabs was intensely 
practical, limited and even dry Whatever they 
waote, they took caie to airange their facts m 
strict chronological sequence, with, the coriect 
dates of all the e\ents Hence, whatever may 
be the defects of the Muss aim an histones, 
absence of dates is not one of them 

The third gam was that the Mussahnan 
Rulers le-established communication between 
India and the outside world In the Buddhist 
Period, India had maintained a very active 
intercourse with the outside woild The 
Chinese, the Tibetans, the Ceylonese, the Huns, 
the Parthians, the Greeks and so many other 
foreign races had come into India, and innumer- 
able scholais, pieacheis and tiaders had gone 
out of the country to foreign lands With the 
end of the Buddhist Period, however, India had 
been cut off from the rest of Asia , and inter- 
change of articles and ideas, and the mingling 
of blood, had ceased altogeHier We had, in 
fact, become mere fiogs in the well 

Now, the Mussahnan conquerors (even like 
the messengei of God m Rabindranath’s “Post 
Office”) forced open the closed doois of India 

Certain English historians, as well as 
their Indian disciples, assert that Mussalman 
influence in the Middle Ages was lesponsible 
for the rise ot many new sects among the Hindus, 
proclaiming the oneness of God and antagonis- 
tic to Brahmmism and coste, sects like those 
of Ramananda, Kabii, Dadu, Nanak and Chait- 
anya I am, hovever, unable to find any foun- 
dation for this view From the earliest times, 
even farther back than the period of the Upa- 
nishads, all Hindu reformeis and writers oi 
influence had proclaimed that the one God who 
presided over the 33 crores of minor deities 
was alone to be woishipped It is certainly 
impossible to claim that the Hindus derived 
their conception of the oneness of God from Islam 
as late as between 1200 and 1600 A D It is, 
at the same time, indisputable that the exist- 
ence in India at this period of a Mussalman 
society, monotheistic and non-sectarian, free 
from all display and elaborate ritual, and bound 
together in the bonds of a common brotherhood 
must have acted as a poweihil incentive to 
the rise oi the sects mentioned abo\e 

During this period, an attempt was also 
made by some ol the Panths or religious sects 
to bring Hindus and Muslims together in the 
woiship of the one God Thus, Rama and 
Rahim were shown to be identical, while the 
words Allah and Brahma were held to be ex- 
piessive of the same idea Kabir, a Mussalman 
wea\ei by birth, had a Hindu disciple , Chai- 
tanya, a Hindu, had the famous Mussalman 
disciple, “Yavana Haiidas” These instances 


bear eloquent testimony to the spirit of the 
Middle Ages in India 

As the fifth influence may be mentioned 
the fact that the Hindus adopted a great deal 
of the Mussalman social systems and usages, 
rules of etiquette and good manners, as well as 
modes ot diess and cooking 

Hunting, hawking, and many other forms 
of exeicise and amusement introduced by the 
Mussalmans as is evidenced by the fact that all 
oui words in this department aie of Persian, 
Arabic, or Turkish origin 

The system of waifaie in India was trans- 
formed and improved in a great measure under 
Mussalman influence 

Last, but not least, was the gam in Fine 
Alts,— especially Architecture and Painting 
In the matter ol Painting, indeed, India owes a 
very deep debt to the Mughal Emperors The 
descendants of the great painters of Ajanta had 
fallen into decay, foi want of encouiagement 
and support for hundreds of 3^eais Akbai, 
the Great summoned them to his presence and 
made them understand that their art would 
leceive fitting encouragement once moie As 
a result, by the blending of the ancient art of 
India with the art imported from China by 
way of Bokhara and Khorassan, the Indo-Sara- 
cenic School of Painting came into being, and 
a new outlet for the gieat Indian genius was 
created 


Foreign Rule. 

In the Alarch Bulletin ol the Indian 
Rationalistic ^society Mr N Chatterjee 
continues the diaiy of liis tout in Europe 
Incidentally he observes 

The rule of one nation over anotliei of equal 
intelligence and education is an extremely deli- 
cate task and of tentative character, it can 
ne\er be broad-based upon the goodwill and 
kindly sentiment of the ruled The rulers for- 
get that in the governance of a people they 
have to keep in view the human elements m 
the ruled, i e , the self-respect, intelligence and 
exalted cravings of mind and intellect 

The attention of agriculturists and 
medical men and students is invited to the 
information supplied by the writer rela- 
ting to the farms, hospitals and dimes 
in Denmark 

^^Cliristiaii Nations.^’ 

The Rev R A Hume, writing in the 
Hindustan Review^ holds that though in 
magazines and books one sometimes 
comes upon the teims ‘^Christian lands” 
and “Christian nations,” 
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Rightly consideied tlicie iievci has been and 
there is not now a single Christian land oi a 
single Chiistian nation That some peoples call 
some lands and nations Christian is their very 
much mistaken and misleading use of the teim 
‘‘Christian” The word Christian truly means 
Chiist-lxke, or at least a desiie and ehoit to take 
Christ’s help in ordei to become Chnstdike 
To those who have the desire to attain cliaractei 
modelled on and lafluenced by Christ, it is sadlj- 
e\ident that there is no Christian land and no 
Cliiistian nation Some daj some country will 
appio\miatel\ be a Christian counts" when the 
\ciy great majonty of its inhabitants are 
followers of Christ, and when the habitual appli 
cation of then laws is controlled by earnest 
loyalty to Christ In Eastern lands nothing so 
intei feres with appreciation of Christ Himself as 
the assumption that the leading nations and 
the bulk of the people of the West aie Chiistians 


The Value of Music m Education. 

To-uiorroiy— which, though it calls 
itself and is, speaking literally, “noa-po- 
litical’h IS clearly perceived to belong to a 
paiticulai school of politics from the por- 
traits and messages it has printed— contains 
an inteiestmg and mfoimmg article on the 
value of music in education, by Mrs M 
E Cousins, B Mus , which deserves seri- 
ous consideration We support her plea 
that 

From the stand-point of the individual, na- 
tional and international value of the subject 
India simply cannot afford to neglect or despise 
liei music With education now a transferred 
subject in the hands of Indian Ministers the 
national music of the coiintiy must be honour- 
ed, must be taught, must be financially upheld, 
and th^ first and easiest means of doing this 
IS to make an elementary couise of ckiss-smgmg, 
with propel training m notation, tnlam and 
intonation, compulsory m all Indian educa- 
tional institutions right up to the college 

Some idea of the value of music can be 
formed from the following paragraphs — 

The educational thought of the world looks 
on the importance of the inclusion of music in 
school curricula from three different stand-points 
The Greek ideal of education considered music 
a subject which, with gymnastics alone, should 
be taught exclusively between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, rhythm and poetry being included 
in the term ‘music’ The modern W^estern atti- 
tude is to include music as a compulsory sub- 
iect to be learnt by every student, but to a 
limited extent The attitude of Indian educa- 
tional authoiities is to exclude music altogether 
from the curricula of High Schools and Boys’ 


schools geiieially Thus we had that in India 
—where on all sides the evidence is thflt music 
is inevtiicably mixed up with life of the people 
— there is no organised training m the art upon 
which the people depend foi the expression of 
emotions 

The Greeks, as expiessecl bj^ Plato, considei- 
ed that “when youths have made a good be- 
gmumg 111 play (gymnastics) and by the help 
of music have gamed the halnt of good older, 
then this hi bit of good oiclci will accompany 
them in all their actions and be a pi inciple of 
grow til to them and if thcie be an\ fallen 
places m the State thev will laise them up 
again” \t another tune he says, “our educa- 
tion had two branches, gymnastics, which was 
occupied With the body, and music, the sister 
art, w^hich infused a natural haimony into mind 
and literature ” It was not onl\ in the West 
that music was at one time consideied so funda- 
mentally \aluable to the character of the na- 
tion but m \sia also Confucius stated, “if one 
should desire to know whether a kingdom is 
well governed, if its morals aie good or bad, the 
qiiahU of its music will furnish the answer ” 


Practical Idealism. 

In To-morrow Di J J Van Der Leeuw 
gives an account of the Practical Idealism 
movement in Holland He says by way 
of preface 

Since time immemorial the East has been 
strong in the vision of the Ideal, and it has 
lested in the bliss of that vision Its attention 
has not concentrated itself on the outer world 
and thus it is comparatively powerless m this 
wmrld of matter, though powerful m the world 
of the Spirit 

The West on the other hand has concen- 
trated its full life on the world around it, has 
gained practical ability m this world, has mas- 
tered its laws and thus gained control o\er it 
But it has lost the vision of the Highest, has 
lost the inspiration which only the Ideal can 
give 

Thus the West has been able to dominate the 
greater pait of the East, and under this West- 
ern domination the East has been learning 
practical ability, efficiency in the outer world 

But at the same time the wisdom of the 
East has made its triumphal entry into the 
West and has begun to restore to it the vision 
which it had lost Spiritually it dominates the 
West to a ceitain extent as the West mate- 
rially dominates the East 

And now a new type of Man is appearing 
in both East and West He is the offspring of 
tins maniage between Eastern idealism and 
Western efficiency, he is the child of the feminine 
East and the masculine West In him the two 
have met, have been united into a new and 
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liigliei type v liicii no lotigei kaoA\s tlie distinc- 
tion between East and West, because it is both 
Thus a new type ot Man is appealing m 
tlie East who is no less stiong in the vision of 
the Ideal than Ins fellowmen but who in addi- 
tion IS able to lealise it m outward life, who is 
practical as \\ ell as idealistic 

And a new t}pe ol Man is appearing in the 
West, who IS no less eftcient than bis fellow - 
men but whose efficiency is illumined by the 
vision of the Ideal, which makes him idealistic 
as well as piactical 

We think East and West alike are both 
feminine and masculine The supeiionty 
of the West m science and practical effi- 
ciency IS only temporaiy, as japan’s pro- 
gies^ shows 

The result is the biith of a new human 
type— the Practical Idealist 

He IS found in e\ery race, in every class, in 
every creed, he is to be recognised onl} by the 
characteristics of the soul, bj the Spiiit that 
infoims him He himself does not care for out- 
ward distinction, but meets his fellowmen as 
human beings, judging them by what they are 
not by then distinctive labels He knows his 
Unity with all that lives by his vision of the 
Ideal and lives but to seive this One Life in all 
But more specially is he conscious of a deep and 
vital link with all those m whom the new 
Spirit IS manifesting , they all form the Brother- 
hood of the new Man 

The members of the Practical Idealists 
Association m Holland have associated on 
the following declaration of principles 

'Tnstead of submitting to be dragged along 
m the common current and lamed bj^ custom 
we desire to remain ourselves, wheresoever we 
may he, and will never cease stining to live 
according to the following ideals 

“We will serve mankind instead of chasing 
after personal profit and advancement _ 

“We will control our lower natuie, instead 
of allowing it to control us 

“We will discriminate between the inner 
reality of things and their outward appearance 
‘We '^ill CO operate with all who are of like 
mind in order to form a better social order, 
inspired by these ideals, and will not allow any 
outward differences to act as baniers ” 


‘^^The Women’s Movement*” 

'^The Women’s Movement” is a wel- 
come section in To-morrow Theiein we 
aie reminded of certain facts which we are 
apt to lose sight of 

Every venter knows how difficult it is 
to write m a general way about any 


question of sociolog} in India, foi one pati 
of India mil contiadict another part In 
Tiavancor'^ and Malabar women haie more 
legal fieedom than even the fiee American 
M omen, but in Behar and Onssa women are fai 
less adiantageously situated In Bombay 
nearlv exer} woman is well educated, in Bengal 
only eight out of eveiy thousand , in the North 
of India the Sindli and Raiput women wear 
dainty tiousers and veils while m the South 
women weal veiy long full sarees and entireh 
uncovered heads Theie aie similar contradic- 
tions 111 matters relating to the age of marriage, 
to dowmy customs, to caste and religious 
customs One can raiely say with truth 
“Indian women marry when they are quite 
childieii,” 01 “Indian women never earn their 
own Ining,” 01 “Indian parents have to buy 
husbands for their girls, etc , foi while this is 
so in certain areas, in other equally large sections 
of this great sub-contment it is quite untrue 
India IS really a small cosmos containing all 
kinds of e\perim«tits by its Creator in the 
pi oblenis of life 

It IS undoubtedly true that Bombay, 
Madias and some Indian States are ahead 
ot the pm dah ridden parts of India in the 
education of giils and women, but it is far 
from the truth to say that ‘bn Bombay 
nearly every woman is well-educated ” 

Referring to the variety of social con- 
ditions, customs and institutions m India, 
the writer holds coriectly, 

This fact contains much hope for the future 
progress of women, for when they wake up to a 
desiie to mould their own conditions they will 
be able to pick and choose from a great number 
of varying customs, all Indian, all regulated by 
Indian religious sanction, all tested by time and 
experience, and when they decide on what they 
considei best and put it into practice no one can 
say that they have become denationalised or 
11 religious or unnecessarily modern Indeed, if 
they went back to the most ancient Vedas, with 
the entile equality of opportunity, position, 
and action of men and women these sacred 
Scriptures portray, they would be perhaps m 
most danger of being dubbed “modernists” ^ 

Inspection and Teaching 

In the pages of the Madras Education- 
al Review five graduates, who are also 
trained teachers, urge that the educa- 
tional inspecting staff should be abolished 
or reduced, and the number of schools and 
teacheis inci eased Among other things 
they say — 

For some tune past the Government has been 
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spending lakhs of rupees eveiy year loi the 
mamtenance of the Inspectorate consisting oi 
Inspectois, Assistant Inspectois, Sub-Assistant 
Inspectors, Siiper\isors, and then miiltitudmons 
clerks, and servants 

They geneiall^ pay \isits to e\civ school 
once in a yeai foi a couple of days ask teachers 
to deliver lessons in their presence, supervise 
the lecords and embody their constiuctne and 
destructive lemarks in their leports 

The Cover iimcnt generally oilers aid m some 
shape 01 otlici only to such schools as aie 
manned and supei vised by experienced, tiained 
and capable teachcis It is obvious that the 
teachers will have to ttndeigo tiaming lor a 
period of about one yeai, so as to make them- 
selves conveisant with the woik of teaching 
They are also subjected to the supei vision of 
the Headmastei and to public criticism In 
no othei learned and dignified walk of life (say, 
for instance, the Medical, Legal or Engineering 
Depaitments) do we find a professional man 
being subjected to so much ignominy and annual 
test of skill or talents 

Now-a-days we find mostlj^ office! s of medi 
ocre abilities, forgetful of then own defects and 
shortcomings, entirely regardless of the tea- 
chers’ many sided duties and responsibilities, 
lording ovei the pool schoolmasters during 
their annual inspections They tiy to make 
teachers instruments in their hands and objects 
of criticism and feel shy to deliver model lessons 
for reasons best known to themselves They 
also ventuie to offer remarks on teachers of 
greater experience and unquestionable abilities 
and on subjects about which they themselves 
know very little 

This state of things is C[uite derogatory to 
the self-respect and the dignity of ^The noblest 
of all the professions and the sorriest of 
trades ” 

Moi^over even from their point of view the 
Inspectorate only get themselves accustomed 
to an ease-loving and lault-finding life They 
also feel it a great hardship to go about touring 
for about 15 or 20 days a month There is also 
every likelihood of forgetting in couise of time 
what they have learnt during their scholastic 
careers In the light of the above-mentioned 
facts an annual expenditure of several lakhs, 
which form a lion’s share of educational funds, 
in mis-directed and least profitable channels 
seems to be wholly undesirable and mostly 
unnecessary. 

Their constructive proposals are * 

We beg to suggest that Headmasters may be 
directed to offer suggestions on teaching work 
Auditors may be appointed to audit accounts, 
and Doctors may be requested to look after 
questions of sanitation, ventilation and equip- 
ment A very limited number of Supei visois 
may be retained so as to inspect Elementary 

65-11 


Schools which are solely maintained and 
financed by the Goveuiment or Municipalities 
A Commission consisting of experienced Head- 
masteis and Assistant-iiiasters may be appoint- 
ed to go round al) the schools once m three 
vicars delivering model lesson*:^ on difteient 
sub]ecis foi the enlightenment of the teachers 
serving in v atious schools 

In these days of Educational Ixeconstr action 
v'hen an ovei whelm mg majoiily betray a 
woeful ignoiance of the Thiee R’s we beg to 
suggest that the amount spent on the Inspect- 
orate and the services of the officers therein may 
well be utilised in establishing a large nitmbei 
oi Lowei Secondaiy vSchools in all populous 
ccntics thioughout the Presidency for the rapid 
spread of education In this connection wc beg to 
lemaik that about a dozen Lower Secondary 
Schools and a few High Schools can thus be 
established in each district, maintained, con- 
ti oiled and financed by the Government and 
served by the Inspectorate 


Overeating, 

It would be good for people if they ah 
ways bore m mind the following facts, ex- 
tracted from the Indian Humanitarian 

The fundamental cause of our illnesses, sick- 
nesses, and diseases, is overeating Many people 
seem to hold, erroneously though, the view that 
the greater the quantity of food they consume, 
the healthier, stronger and more vigorous they 
become Nevei is a greater mistake made This 
view, as has been already shown by reference to 
the sayings of the wise, is totally wrong No 
advantage is derived from the quantity, as by 
the capacity to digest and assimilate the food 
we take The benefit will result in strict pro- 
portion to our capacity to digest 

By overeating we expose our systems to 
attack by all sorts of ailments We shall be 
paying the penalty for the violation of one of 
the most important laws of Nature Overeating 
induces ordinarily loss of mental balance as well 
as physical suffering , veiy likely, headache and 
loss of sleep become inevitable, and with it a 
number of other complaints Bear in mind that 
overeating plays a greater part in making you 
weak, delicate, ill, unhealthy, sick and diseased 
than indulging in liquor, tea, coffee and such 
other poisonous drinks 


^‘Marnage— a Mental Mating,” 

Dr Keshaba Deva Shastn writes in 
the Yedic Magazine — 

An idyllic union requires an approximate 
agreement between the sexes in their merits, 
qualification and ideals of life Marriage be- 
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tween uneqitais is always a liotbed of heart bin n- 
mgs and saficuiigs No dull husband will ever 
suit a baght wiie , no ignorant woman can 
agree with the aspirations of a learned man 
Marriage of conyemence ends in chilling the Iwe- 
wiies Superior women make inferioi men then 
slaies When woman is a stalwait oak and 
man the clinging vine even the gods laugh at 
tins ridiculous spectacle Greater statme and 
stronger muscles are electrodes toward which 
the heait of a woman flows Love injured by 
the domination of sex, compulsion oi other 
ulterior motives, like anunfiimly rooted tree 
under tempest, nevei attains full giouth much 
less spiritual development 

Love manifests itself m beautv—physical, 
intellectual and spiritual Beauty is subjective 
Travel the world ovei, you will not find beauty 
it you do not cany it wathin youiself A mutual 
haimony of the respective members of the body 
animated by a healthy constitution brings 
home to us a presentation of physical beauty 
But the same attributes in a vampire become 
repulsive to us because our mentality is not 
fully satisfied with physical attributes alone 
It is the stainless soul within that outshines the 
fair skin 


Can a People Become Deathless^ 

The following passage from Defence 
of Indian Culture” by Mr Aurobmdo 
Ghosh in Arya ought to inspire Indians 
"With new hope — 

A people, a great human collectivity, is m 
fact an organic living being with a collective or 
rather— for the word collective is too mechanical 
to be tiue to the inner reality— a common or 
communal soul, mind and body The life of the 
society like the physical life of the individual 
human being passes through a cycle of birth, 
growth, youth, ripeness and decline, and if this 
last stage goes far enough without any arrest 
of its course towards decadence, it may perish, 
—even so all the oldei peoples and nations 
except India and China perished,— as a man dies 
of old age But the collective being has too the 
capacity of lene wing itself, of a recovery and a 
new cycle Foi in each people there is a soul 
idea or life idea at work, less mortal than its 
body, and if this idea is itself suflicieutly power- 
ful, large and force-giving and the people suffici- 
ently strong, vital and plastic in mind and 
tempei ament to combine stability with a con- 
stant enlargement or new application of the 
power of the soul idea or life idea m its being, it 
may pass through many such cycles before it 
comes to a final exhaustion Moreover, the idea 
IS itself only the principle of soul manifestation 
of the communal being and each communal soul 
again a niaiiifestation and vehicle of the greater 
eternal spirit that expresses itself m Time and on 


earth is seeking, as it weie, its own fullness iia 
humanity thiough the vicissitudes of the human 
cycles A people then which learns to live con- 
sciously not solely in its physical and outward 
life, not even only in that and the power of the 
life idea or soul idea that governs the changes 
of its development and is the key to its psycho- 
logy and temperament, but m the soul and 
spirit behind, may not at all exhaust itself, may 
not end by disappeaiance or a dissolution or a 
fusion into others or have to give place to a new 
race and people, but having itself fused into its 
life many original smaller societies and attained 
to its maximum natuial growth pass without 
death through many lenascences Knd even if 
at any time it appears to be on the point of 
absolute exhaustion and dissolution, it may 
lecover by the foice of the spiiit and begin 
another and perhaps a more glorious cycle The 
histoiy of India has been that of the life of such 
a people 


Arguments against National 
Education. 

In Ar/a, Mi Aurobmdo Gbose states 
and disposes of thiee arguments against 
National Education Says he 

The argument against national education 
proceeds m the fii St place upon the lifeless aca- 
demic notion that the subject, the acqmimg of 
this or that kind of information is the whole or 
the central matter But the acquiring of various 
kinds of information is only one and not the 
chief of the means and necessities of education 
its central aim is the building of the powers of 
the human mind and spirit, it is the formation 
01, as I would prefer to view it, the evoking of 
knowledge and will and of the power to use 
knowledge, character, cultuie,— that at least if 
no more 4 nd this distinction makes an enor- 
mous diffeience It is true enough that if all we 
ask for is the acquisition of the information put 
at our disposal by science, it may be enough to 
take over the science of the West whether in an 
undigested whole or in carefully packed morsels 
But the major question is not merely what 
science we leain, but what we shall do with our 
science and how, too, acquiring the scientific 
mind and recovering the habit of scientific dis- 
covery, we shall relate it to other powers of the 
human mmd, and scientific knowledge to other 
knowledge moie intimate to other and not less 
light-giving and power-givmg parts of our in- 
telligence and nature A language, Sanskrit or 
another, should be acquired by whatever 
method is most natural, efficient and stimulat- 
ing to the mind, and we need not cling there to 
any past or present manner of teaching but the 
vital question is hour we are to learn and make 
use of vSanskrit and the idigenoiis languages so 
as to get to the heart and intimate sense of our 
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own ctiltuie and estabhsli a Yi\id continuity 
between the still living power of otir past and 
the yet uncreated power of our fiituie, and how 
we are to learn and use English or anj other 
foreign tongue so as to know helpfully the life, 
ideas and culture o I other countiies and estab- 
lish our right lelations with the w orld around 
us This IS the aim and principle of a tine 
national education, not, certainly, to ignore 
modern truth and knowledge? but to take oui 
foundation on our own being, our own mind, 
our own spirit 

Mr Ghose then examines the second 
giound 

The second ground openly oi tacitly taken by 
the hostile argument is that modern, that is to 
say, European civilisation is the thing that we 
have to acquire and fit ourselves for, so only 
can we live and prosper and it is this that oni 
education must do for us The idea of national 
education challenges the "^ufiiciency of this 
assumption Europe built up her ancient cul- 
ture on a loundation largely taken from the 
East, from Egypt, Chaldea, Phoenicia, India, 
but turned m a new diiection and another life- 
idea by the native spirit and tempei ament, mmd 
and social genius of Greece and Pome, lost and 
then recovered it, in pait from the 4iabs with 
fresh borrowings fiom the near East and from 
India and more widely by the Renaissance, but 
then too gave it a new turn and diiection proper 
to the native spirit and temperament, mind and 
social genius of the Teutonic, and the Latin, the 
Celtic and Slav race=5 It is the civilisation so 
created that has long offered itself as the last 
and imperative word of the mind of humanity, 
but the nations of Asia are not bound so to 
accept it, and will do better, taking over in their 
turn whatever new knowledge or just ideas 
Europe has to offer, to assimilate them to their 
own knowledge and culture, then own native 
temperament and spiiit, mind and social genius 
and out of that create the civilisation of the 
future The scientific, rationalistic, industnal, 
pseudo-democratic civilisation of the West is 
now m process of dissolution and it would be a 
lunatic absurdity for us at this moment to 
build blindly on that sinking foundation When 
the most advanced minds of the Occident are 
beginning to turn in this red evening of the 
West for the hope of a new and more spiritual 
civilisation to the genius of Asia, it would be 
strange if we could think of nothing better than 
to cast away our own self and potentialities 
and put our trust in the dissolving and mori- 
bund past of Euiope 

We now arrive at the conclusion 

And, finally, the objection giounds itself on 
the implicit idea that the mmd of man is the 
same everywhere and can everywhere be passed 
thiough the same machine and uniformly con- 
stiucted to order That is an old and effete 


superstition oi the leason which it is time now 
to renounce Foi witliiu the universal mmd 
and soul of humanity is the mmd and soul of 
the individual wntii its infinite variation, its 
commonness and its uniqueness, and between 
them theie stands an intei mediate powei , the 
mmd of a nation, the soul a people And of 
all these tliiee education must take account if it 
IS to be, not a machine made iabiic, but a tiue 
building 01 a In mg evocation of the powers of 
the mmd and spii it oi the human being 


Mr. E. P. Paranjpye. 

The New Review has an interesting 
character sketch of Pimcipal R P Pa- 
ranjpye, from which we extract a few sen- 
tences 

Aftei he came back there was eveiy possibility 
for him to pick up a fat-salaiicd position and 
to make fun all his life But the man who 
preferred Mathematical Tiipos to the ICS 
was not one to do it It did not take him long 
to decide that he must join the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society and devote his life to the education 
of the youth of the counti y The salaiy he was 
to get was ol two figuies, though he was to 
occupy the imposing position oi a Principal 
Mr Paranjapye’s admmistiation of the college 
affairs and his work as a professor of mathe- 
matics aie again history The Fergusson 
College piospered from day to day, its buildings 
had to be increased, the number of its students 
reached the figure of 1500 and more It became 
second to none in the caliber of its professors, 
in the equipment of its laboratories, in its 
play-grounds, in everything Some of the most 
brilliant men who have graduated during the 
last twenty yeais and wrho have won fuither 
academical success m foieign lands, pioudly 
claim that they are students of Mi Paianjapye 
Mr Paranjapye never cares either for popular 
applause or official favour 

In private life he is an exceedingly lovable 
man, and has a very large circle of friends 
Free from any vice, fashionable or otherwise, 
he IS a good sportsman, and fond of simple life 
He has always been a poor man and he has 
always been a very helpful fi lend to the needy 
He gives freely and his sympathies are with the 
poor and the suffering Though he is a strict 
disciplinarian, he has always been kindness 
itself to his students Nevei assuming impor- 
tance, never giving airs, he commands respect 
not because of his position but because of him- 
self He is a voracious leader, and is well-read 
in French and English literature Above 
pettiness, above jealousies, he stands out as a 
model of what a gentleman should be 
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India’s Enpee 

Writing in the Indian Review on ‘‘In- 
dians Eupee’\ Sir Montagu de P Webb 
complains 

Alas, m Indian Cuirency matteis, Commis- 
sions of Expel ts piopose, but some irresponsible 
autociat at the India Office disposes At the 
time that the Babmgton Smith Committee made 
its Report, the balance of trade (oi of the de- 
mand for exchange) had turned against India, 
and Reverse Council Drafts, i e , Pounds Sterling 
deliverable in London, weie being sold at about 
eight rupees eight annas each Announcing its 
intention of establishing a Ten-iupee Sovereign, 
the Government of India simultaneously offered 
Pounds Sterling foi sale at seven rupees ^ ^ The 
demand foi such cheap pounds was piodigious 
Moreover, as Seven-rupee Pounds made British 
and American manufactuied goods look very 
cheap m rupees^ enormous quantities of these 
goods— three times as much as India needed— 
were ordered Those goods have now anived , 
and as India cannot sell her surplus products in 
bankrupt Europe, yet has to pay for three times 
as many manufactured goods from Britain and 
America as she really requires, the balance of 
trade is enormously against her Every tradei 
m overseas goods now wants Pounds Sterling 
wherewith to meet his liabilities , and so the 
price of Pounds Sterling is going up daily from 
seven and eight rupees nearly a yeai ago to 
fourteen and even htteen lupees now ’ And so 
the Rupee will once again only buy about Is 
4d Where will these extraordinary fluctuations 
end ^ That is the question 


World of Culture.’’ 

As usual we take a few items from 
‘‘The World of Culture” section of The 
Collegian 


“Pans IS the Mecca of Ettiope’s mathemati- 
cians,” said R D Karve, late lectuier on mathe- 
matics at Karnatak College, Dharwar ( Bom- 
bay ), in the course of a faie well speech before 
the Hindustani Association of France on Janu- 
ary 6 On this occasion he recalled also the 
statement of his English teacher of mathema- 
tics in India to the effect that although France 
has been doing lemarkably original work in 
mathematics very little ol French publications 
is accessible m English 

At the University of Pans Karve has made 
a special study of higher algebia in a held which 
has recently been coming into prominence throuo'h 
the investigations ot Clebsch and AronhoM 
His dissertation deals with /es imaiiantbdeb 
tomquts Li cAs ctibiqtteh deinaiics. He invites 
young India to come to France and imbibe the 
spirit of investigation from such master-mathe- 
maticians as Gotti sat (calculus), Pamleve 


(mechanics), Boiel (piobabihtics), and Appell 

(astronomy) 

The educational resources of France are being 
thiown open to the English-knowing world 
through the medium of a series of pamphlets on 
the different branches of science, published in 
English by the College des Etais Urns 
d^Ameiiqtit It is located at 10 Rue de TElysee, 
Pans The literature may be had on application 
to the Secietary, Mme Caroline B K Levy 

A museum of modern ait has been founded 
in New York (19 East 47th Street) to piovide a 
public non-commercial centre tor the study and 
promotion of modern art An exhibition is 
beingheldtheie of the paintings of eight living 
repiesentatives of French painting The museum 
does not sell any works exhibited under its 
auspices but brings the prospective buyer in 
touch with the artist It mamtams a good 
reference library on modern ait 

About thirty pages of a book called lai di- 
mllos ( Window-boxes ) by Zeiiobia Camprubi 
de Jimenez aie given ovei to the translation of 
ceitain extracts from Tagore The tianslator 
is a well known poet and prose-writer of 
Madrid 

Two papers containing the lesults of re- 
search made by Mr H Parameswaran, Govern- 
ment Scholar in the Madras University, in the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge deserve no- 
tice One of the papers, leprmted from the 
proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, deal with the “Effect of a Magnetic 
field on the intensity of the Spectrum lines” 
and tue other, which is extracted from the Phi- 
losophical Magazine, gives “An improved 
design for the Friction cones of Searle’s Ap- 
paiatus for Mechanical equivalent of heat ” 
We also leain that he read a paper on “A new 
type of Interferometer” before a section of the 
British Association foi the Advancement of 
Science during its last session at Cardiff 


Vivekananda on Standard Bengali, 

Some views of Swami Yivekananda on 
the Bengali language have been transla- 
ted in the Prabuddha Bharata One of 
these views was 

Our language, by imitating the ponderous 
movement of Sanskrit, has become unnatural 
Y"ou may say, it is well to say that but different 
dialects prevail in diffeient parts of Bengal,— 
which should I accept ^ That which by a 
natural way is getting strong and spreading is 
to be accepted— that is to sa>, the language 
of the metropolis, Calcutta When people from 
any dmeciion, East oi West, once coming to 
breathe the atmospheie of Calcutta speak that 
language, then Natuie herself is indicating 
which language is to be accepted in writing 
As there will be moie facility of communication, 
the difference between East and West will vanish 
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and liom Oliiiiagoiig to Baidyaiiaili, the one 
language ot Calcutta will be accepted When I 
find that the dialect of Calcutta will m a lew 
days be the language of the whole of Bengal, 
and if the spoken language and written 
language aie to be made one, the wise must 


accept the Calcutta dialect as the base In tins 
paiochial lealoiisv has to be allowed to drift 
away in thecuirent In a mattei constituting 
tlie good of the whole country, the supremacy 
of one’s own district or village has to be 
forgotten 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Anarchy in India 
The place of honour in the Febinar) 
number of the Foitnightly Review hd-shttn 
given to an article by the notorious Sir 
Michael F O’Dwyer on ‘ Anarchy in India’ 
The title of the article and the name of the 
writer will give the reader an idea as to the 
nature of its contents A college piofessor, 



"Leo Intrepedus 
" Let ’em all come * ” 


The Bystander ( London ) 


the le'volutionary propaganda of Messrs 
Gandhi, Mahomed Ah and Shaukat Ah The 
electorate undei the Reforms Scheme is 
composed of men ignorant, illiterate, and 
uninterested in public affairs Sir Michael 
speaks of the Punjab Rebellion’, [we sin- 
cerely hope that this ciy of hvolf’ will not 
end like the fable ]j and of men convicted 
ot ‘waging war, conspiracy, arson, robbery and 
cognate offences’, and is most wrath at the 
exercise of the royal clemency m their 
tavour He speaks of the ‘Indian Soviet’ which 
exists only in his bloodthirsty imagination, 
and the whole object of his article is to hound 



reading the article, told me that it is waitings 
of this kind, more than anything that 
extremists in India may say or do, that help 
in manufacturing “disloyalty”, and he was 
perfectly right Sir Michael begins by 
comparing rritish India with the Native 
States, much to the disparagement of the 
latter where the taxation is high, and most 
of which possess no representative institu- 
tions, and the subjects of which (he claims to 
speak from personal experience) would be 
glad to come under British lule The declar- 
ation of August 2oth, 1917, appealed to less 
than one per cent of the population — politi- 
cians with Western ideals, but the masses 
look up to Government to protect them from 


" Puss ’ Puss ’ ’’ 

^John Bull ( London ) 

the Government into launching into a fresh 
career of persecution — as if our Jhalianwala 
Bagh is not enough — ‘to rally and hearten 
the moderate and loyal elements ’ 

1 he true interests of the people are already suffer- 
ing, and nothing is more pathetic than the position of 
our officers who are compelled to look on helplessly 
[instead of being allowed to indulge in their favourite 
pastime of discharging machine guns on unarmed 
crowds 1 at the undoing of all they have striven for, all 
they stand for Since the Mutiny, the position of 
our Government in India was never so weak, its credit 
never so low 

That IS the battle-cry of all fire-eaters 
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it IS high time, theiefore, that the people and 
Parliament of this country realised the situation and 
addressed themselves to its solution That solution 
jS sample enough The Government has only to en- 
force the law, hearten its splendid body of officers who 
stand for a clean and impartial administration, support 
the loyal classes and masses, who in spite of defections 
to the enemy, due to a weak and vacillating policy, are 
still the vast majority, and abandon the weak policy of 
truckling to those whose ultimate aim is the overthrow 
of our rule in India The Punjab and the Khalifat 
agitations are but specious pretexts to cloak that 
object [Here follows a quotation from Moulvi Fu7lal 
Huq at Dacca ] And yet those in authority still refuse 
to look the facts in the face Will they awake before 
India and its 315 millions are lost to Britain and to 
civilisation ^ 

It IS a dangerous game that Sir Michael 
IS playing. Not satisfied with kindling the 
fire of discontent in the Punjab which has 
spread over all India, he is egging on the 
British public to follow m his footsteps and 
launch into still further persecutions They 
can have but one result, but the cleverly 
veiled insinuation of Sir Michael may prove 
false, and what may be a loss to Britain may 
be a gain to the cause of civilisation and 
liberty 

^^The One Tlimg Needful.” 

Mr Maurice Hewlett, who seems to be a 
Quaker, and whose voice is that of one 
crying in the wilderness, says in his short 
article on ^The One Thing Needfufi — 

Side by side with the discussions at Geneva arma 
ments are piling up again The United States has its 
programme, Japan has its programme, the Times is 
Med every day with the bickerings of naval officers 
over the best preparations for the next war The 
chemists are stooping over their toxic gases, their high 
explosives And all this while it is obvious to whoever 
thinks for a moment of the last war what in logical 
extension the next one must be It will be upon a 
scale which defies thought , it must be a thing which 
civilisation cannot survive Yet just as certainly the 
rival ship*'building of England and Germany, the rival 
army extensions of Germany and France, induced the 
last w^ar, so can these preparations have but one end 
Let me point out one aspect of that end It is now 
accepted doctiine that wav mnst be waged against 
non-combatants , from overhead, from gas-retorts 
Against this end the League of Nations, as it stands, 
cannot afford any protection, for it contains in its con- 
stitution the germ of all wars — that is to say, the prin- 
ciple of nationality Every war from the beginning of 
time has arisen out of the suspicions, or the envy, or 
the susceptibilities of nation and nation Emphasise, 
perpetuate nationality, you prepare for war. 

What then ? Has the world gone mad Or is 
it so grafted in a stock of ilLwill that it cannot help 
Itself ? There is only one thing that Will help it Man 
must learn to love instead of hate 


All this has been told m much more 
forcible language in Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Nationalism^ but to-day the allied armies 
have again crossed the German frontier, and 
the world is threatened with another war 

The Condition of Germany. 

In the February numbei of the Nineteenth 
Century and After Majoi Lindsay Bashford 
contributes a very interesting article on 
‘The Condition of Germany’ from which we 
learn that Germany is in a fair way to 
recovery 

what impressed me considerably was the strength 
of character, the ability and resolution of the members 
of the Reichstag whom I encountered and with whom 
I discussed the German situation Here was no dismay 
or demoralisation, but a shrewd resolve, backed by 
brains and money, to regain for Germany her former 
'place in the sun’ — a place not due to Hohen/ollern 
bombast, inflated capital, and cut-throat methods of 
competition, but to quiet, thorough business 
entei prise, a resolve to turn out quality as well as 
quantity, to discard the shoddy in both politics and 
trade, and not to launch out upon credits which within 
a reasonably long run there would not be cash to 
meet I have seen something of recent legislative 
bodies, but none, except the French Chamber under 
M Millerand which could compare in sturdy 
unemotional commonsense with the German Re- 
publican Reichstag as I met it that March [ 1920 ] in 
Stuttgart 

My Stuttgart impressions were confirmed during 
the following months in big business centres such as 
Frankfort, Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, Hamburgh and a 
do7en others I spent a month in the crowded coal 
area of the Ruhr valley, whose centre is Essen, most 
solid and austere of cities My conclusions from these 
visits repeated themselves on the Baltic seaboard and 
m Berlin itself The Gejrmans as a people realise and 
frankly admit that they are 'down and out,’ but 'down 
and out’ they certainly do not propose to remain 

But here is the cloud m the horizon — 

Already Bolshevism [ which, according to the 
writer, is greater than its champions, and will go on 
even if its leaders fall ] loudly boasts that it will 

become the champion of Germany against her 
conquerors With the resources of Germany in its 
grasp, and the masses of the German people behind 
its banner, Bolshevism is resolved to move westwards 
Revenge is the bribe for Germany Will the steadier 
elements of the German State be strong enough to 
resist ’ 

The question has acquired added signifi- 
cance since the writer asked it, for the allies 
have once more crossed the frontier and 
Germany has declared that she is no longer 
bound by the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles ( March 15 ) 
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Reduction of Armaments. 

The Asian Review calls attention to the 
fact that though ex-President Wilson^s pro- 
posal for a general disarmament was meant 
for application to friends and foes alike, and 
though the enemies were compelled to reduce 
their armaments to the limit prescribed by the 
victors, no steps weie taken for bringing 
about a restriction of armaments amongst the 
Allies The review favours the idea of re- 
duction of armaments , for, 

Unless a halt is made in the extension of arma- 
ments, the world must face another horrible conflagra- 
tion 

Japan is a poor country It would be sheer mad- 
ness on her part to attempt to engage in a naval race 
with any first class power Although her navy is 
quite insignificant when compared with that of either 
America or Great Britain, she will gladly subscribe 
to any measure calculated to lead to the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace She heartily welcomes 
the proposal for a naval holiday, because she is sure 
to derive the greatest amount of benefit from such an 
agreement 


Civilising the Africans. 

The following Reuter’s telegram throws 
some light on the claim that the War was 
fought m Africa to end German frightfulness 
there — 

London, March 21 

The text of the four new Mandates has been issued 
German South-West Africa has been conferred on 
South Africa and German possessions in the Pacific, 
south of the Equator, with the exception of Samoa 
and Nauru has been conferred on Australia German 
Samoa has been conferred on New Zealand and Nauru on 
Great Britain All the terms are identical and are on 
the lines of the previous mandates, conferring full 
powers of administration and prescribing prohibition 
of slavery, of supplying natives with alcohol, of forced 
labour except for the essential public woi ks and of the 
establishment of military and naval bases and forti- 
fications The engaging Mandatories will guarantee 
religious freedom and will report yearly to the League 
of Nations [ Italics ours Ed , M R ] 

The following observations of the London 
Church Times on forced labour, quoted by 
the Asian Review^ are very apposite — 

‘'Forced labour IS, in itself, wrong and immoral 
Even if the prosperity of the East African Colonies 
were dependent upon it that would not be sufficient 
excuse for its introduction The mison d'eti e of the 
African negro is not to procure wealth for the white 
man Nor can we allow the distinction which some 
make between forced labour for the Government 
and forced labour for private owners Forced 
labour for the Government can be easily managed 
so that the private employer gets as much as he 
wants It IS only necessary to make Government 


work sufficiently disagreeable and to release 
from It all who are willing to work for private 
employers Yet that these white men should be 
provided with cheap black labour in order to help the 
white man to make his fortune is intolerable 
Unfortunately, Africa is a very long way The cry 
of the oppressed negro does not reach to the pleasant 
homes of England unless there is some political axe 
to grind There are man}, too, who hardly look upon 
their dark-skinned brother as being of the same flesh 
and blood as themselves 'These la/y niggers 
must be forced to work,’ that is their sole formula 
for the situation A generation or two ago their 
grandfathers were saying the same about the British 
working man But cruelty and inhumanity, like 
curses and chickens, come home to roost 

The comment of the Asian Review also 
deserves to be quoted 

Ihe last war was announced to be a war for 
liberation All peoples, great and small, black and 
white, were promised protection and freedom by the 
Allies Like the rest of the now disillusioned non- 
white people the Africans too were expecting to share 
the glories of the new world But a terrible dis- 
illusionment has come upon them, and that with a 
vengeance Instead 0^ liberation they find them- 
selves subjected to a more violent and soul-detenor at- 
ing form of slavery During the German occupation 
a man had to submit to 104 days’ forced labour 
every year Under British rule he will be liable to do at 
least 84 days’ forced work, apparently as the price of 
his liberty bestowed by his new master Fomerly he 
could remain at home with his wife and family But 
under the new system inaugurated by British 
administration he will be separated from his home and 
consequently his household will be in danger ot 
disruption, for he "will not submit his wife to the 
dangers of camp life, nor can they both leave their 
fields unless they and their children are to starve 
It is one of the glaring illustrations of England’s 
notion of ‘'protecting the weaker races” ^ 

Dr. Tagore on Eastern and 
Western Mnsic. 

Current Opinion observes — 

With many of the Oriental races the acquiring of 
Occidental culture has resulted in the abandonment 
of their own The Japanese are an example of this 
Occidental music is now being widely spread through 
Japan and the natives are avid m its appreciation 
But, observes Rabindranath Tagore, in Musical Ame* 
nca^ the Japanese have forsaken their own music 
because it is not great in itself That, to his way of 
thinking, is the supreme test If a thing is inherently 
great, whether it be an art or a custom, a religion or 
merely an idea, it is never abandoned, but, on the 
contrary, it "goes forth and makes itself felt to the 
uttermost parts of the earth ” This, he goes on to say 
IS evident m Japanese painting, ceramic and decora- 
tive arts, which are their great means of expression. 
They not only have not been abandoned but have 
profoundly impressed themselves on western civilisa- 
tion and have influenced the art of every country they 
have touched. 
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Then follows the Poet's opinion on Indian 
music 

Dr Tagore regards the music of his own country, 
India, as tar superior to that of Japan , in tact, 
^‘Indian music is great music even tho the western 
world IS Ignorant of the fact ” Being great music, he 
wants some great western musician to go to India 
and study, master and interpret it to the Occident and, 
in return, to do the same to India for Occidental 
music He almost despairs, however, of finding the 
right person, someone ‘*wuth an open mind and with no 
political or commercial bias who would stud> our 
people, our languages and our country, for our music 
IS so very, very old and so closely knit with our life 
that the two are inseparable Our songs are a part 
of our life and we sing of natural, uncomplex things, 
of the rams and the drought, of seed-time and 
harvest, the building of a house, of marriage, of birth 
and of death The quality, then, of the music, and 
the character of it, have a significance, and one must 
know what particular thing the music represents in 
order to understand it, quite apart from the words ’ 

As regards Western music, 

Dr Tagore has found American and European 
music all but incomprehensible to the masses in India 
not only on account of its structure but also because 
its production is so utterly different Singing voices 
m India, are trained by an entirely different method, 
m a different part of the throat, which of course is a 
big obstacle to proper interpretation 

It IS interesting to know from the Poet 
himself what he thinks of his translations 

“I have set some five hundred of my own songs 
to music and many of them in their translations have 
been used by your composers But, then, translations 
are — translations Even tho I made them myself, 
they are not really good, for theie is no such thing as 
a ^good’ translation m the sense of re-expressing what 
IS said in the original A translation may be a 
re-incarnation but it cannot be identical This 
IS obvious because the sound of a word has a 
significance utterly apart from its meaning This fact 
IS the very essence of poetry, and as you cannot take 
the sound of a word but only its meaning into another 
language, just so you can never really translate from 
one language into another A version of a poem in 
another tongue may be a finer piece of work but it is 
not the same piece of work This is also true of music 
You really can’t translate it from one country to an- 
other You have to learn the idiom of the other 
countr}, to a certain extent at least, and then you can 
absorb all the meaning of the music without having 
to think it out in your own ” 


Sugar from Pumpkins 

Current Opinion asks * — 

Why limit our sugar production to the cane of the 
tropics, the beet of the temperate zones and the modest 
yield of the maple trees of our northern states 

‘Why not the pumpkin is the answer of the 
sugar chemist That pleasing vegetable which grows 
almost anywhere can, writes J N Bishop in The 
Nation^ s Business ^ be weaned away from its 


uses for pies, |ack-o-lanterns and cattle feed and from 
it can be made no incoiibiderable amount of crystalhz- 
able sugar Its yield in weight per acre is greater than 
that of the sugar beet Six per cent of sugar can be 
readily obtained, with possibilities of a much higher 
yield Sugar from pumpkins is declared to be perfectly 
white and of an agreeable flavor It also is said that 
sug-ar has been made from watermelon*^ 

O 

Indians should exploit this souice of 
sugar, as pumpkins grow plentifully in 
Bengal, Chota Nagpur, &c 


The Vulgarity of National Vanity, 

Dr Fiank Crane wiites in Cnrient Op%-> 
nion 

My father and mother were Amei leans, and as far 
back as I can trace my ancestors they were all Amen- 
cans, unmistakable, home grown and branded USA 

That IS the principal reason why I say that, after 
thinking it over carefully, I shall not subscribe to the 
propaganda nor join in the cry of “America First 

It is just plain egotism And national vanity is 
quite as vulgar as any other kind \ anity is vanity 
And all cheap 

It sounds to me about like “Deutsch-land Ueber 
Alles” or “Britannia Rules the Waves,” or ‘ Sinn 
Fein ” 

Why the mischief a man who grabs all for himself, 
boasts of his money and his family, lords it and do- 
mineers It over others less favored and altogether acts 
like a bounder should be called vulgar, and a nation 
that acts the same way should be called grand and 
noble, 1 fail to see 

There is such a thing as national modesty 

The qualities that make a gentleman cannot be 
treason in a nation 

Self-restraint, courtesy, a readiness to help the 
weak and withstand the bully, service and self-efface- 
ment, these also do not disgrace the Star Spangled 
Banner 

It is the essence of Machiavellism to exalt as vir- 
tues in a State what we condemn as vices in an in- 
dividual 

To cheat^ to brow'beat and threaten, to boast and 
brag, are quite as unbecoming a million people as 
any one of them 

Why should America be first ^ Does a well-bred 
guest shoulder the others aside and run to the chief 
place at the table ^ 

Does a real lady pride herself on not having any- 
thing to do with her neighbours * 

Just bacause I am a white American I want every 
Negro to have as square a deal as I have my self, 
and a Mexican, an Indian, a Japanese or a Chinese 
to have all my advantages 

I want my country to be the Big Brother of the 
world, not the big bully 

I want our flag to mean justice and consideration 
for every foreigner wathin our shores, as much as for 
every native son 

1 have a sincere love for America, an honest 
pride m her achievements, I respect and uphold her 
institutions, but I cannot understand why on that 
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account I should despise a German, insult an Hng- 
lishman or look down on a Frenchman 

I have a proper pride in my own family The 
Cranes are good enough for mej and I think our men 
are as clever and our women as handsome as any 
breed you can name But is that any reason why I 
should hate the Smiths, shoot the Browns and fight 
the Robinsons 

The right kind of selt-esteem functions in courtesy, 
not in a vulgar struggle for precedence 

Hence m the sense in which some use the term, 
I am not in favor of “America First ” 

But if you mean that America is to be first in help- 
fulness, first in co-operation, first in good manners, 
first in the arts and wa^s of civih/ation, then I too 
am for 

^ America First ’’ 


Success and Failure of Prohibi- 
tion m U. S. A. 

Eftorts are being made in India to stop 
the production and sale of intoxicating liquors 
except for medicinal purposes The experi- 
ence of America of the results of legal prohi- 
bition are on the whole encouraging Mr 
Wayne B Wheeler, LL n , National Attorney 
and General Counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, writes in Current Opi- 
nion — 

A great nation has demonstrated under prohibi- 
tion that it IS not dependent on the revenue derived 
from liquor for the running expenses of government 
The church and every agency for human uplift 
have been relieved of much of the wreckage caused by 
liquor heretofore left on its doorstep for care This 
IS constructive philanthropy 

Ihe decreased arrests for drunkenness and its 
allied evils are convincing Drunkenness in former 
wet territory has decreased 6o per cent , for all offences 
about 40 per cent Boston is a fair illustration In 
1919, total arrests 81,593 , in 1920, 47,395 There 
were SjSSy fewer total arrests for 1920 in Boston than 
for drunkenness alone in 1919 

Jails, alcoholic wards in hospitals, inebriate asy- 
lums and workhouses are gradually closing their doors 
or are abandoning a large part of their institutions 
for lack of inmates The State Farm in Massachu- 
setts decreased its population 44 per cent this year 
Arrests for truancy, delinquency and neglected chil- 
dren are declining rapidly The Boston Police De- 
partment reported a decrease for delinquency of 
1,063 1920 or 29 per cent 

Deaths from suicide, alcoholism and accident have 
decreased about 60 per cent Applications for ad- 
mission to insane asylums have diminished so rapid- 
ly that an expert recently declared that, if there was 
no other beneficial result, this alone would justif) the 
effort and expense to secure prohibition The neces- 
sities and some of the comforts of life are being sup- 
plied in multiplied thousands of homes heretofore in 
need The honae is having a chance to show its supe- 
riority as a substitute for tne saloon. 


\s regal (Is the failiiie of prohibition, the 
wi iter’s opinion is — 

Briefly stated, the failure of prohibition is confined 
to a few localities and is temporary The success of 
prohibition is increasing, permanent, and eventually 
it IS confidently prophesied, will be universal. 

According to the Living after pro- 
tracted discussions and negotiations all the 
societies fighting the liquor trade m Japan 
have united in the ‘Japanese National Pro* 
hibition League ’ 

The Sonl of India, 

Miss H M Howsin quotes in the Ven- 
turei the following lines from Matthew 
Arnold to expose the untruth hidden there- 
in 

The East bowed low before the storm 
In silent deep disdain, 

She heard the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again 

A few passages from the exposure are 
extracted below 

India, according to popular and official opinion, is 
still the symbol of a contemplative inertia “Plunged 
m thought,” she abstracts herself from such mundane 
trifles as politics, commerce, and the normal activities 
of the West, and reserving all her powers for the 
discussion of academic subtleties, prefers to leave the 
burden and regulation of her national life in the 
willing hands of those Western islanders who proclaina 
themselves so emmeply fitted to deal with it 

That the West is essentially practical, that India 
IS essentially and immovably contemplative is a con- 
ception that, subject to certain reservations, is fallacious 
and dangerous 

It IS true that the highest levels of human thought 
in the realms of spiritual philosophy and metaphysics 
have been reached and maintained byacertam sectionof 
the Hindu intellectual classes, some of whom deliberately 
retired— and occas onally do still retire — from active life 
in order to perfect their powers of concentration But 
when it IS laid down dogmatically that the racial 
characteristic of the people as a whole is m a passive 
neglect of the practical side of life, the statement is in 
no way borne out by historical facts, and is a mis- 
chievous slogan well calculated to weaken the resistance 
of an indignant but defenceless people, and to confirm 
a bureaucracy in its tyrannical pretensions Those 
who talk glibly of unpractical characteristics, ignore 
the fact that in the past all such activities as ship- 
building, native industries, home and foreign trade, 
which engage the normal activities of a nation were 
deliberately, and by veiy brutal methods, crushed out 
by Britain in the attempt to control and monopolize 
commodities , crushed out by active intervention and 
indirect pressure , and having thus thrown the 
commercial population back on to the land, the 
Government neglected to provide for them by inaugura- 
ting any extensive and scientific agricultural policy 
( India, to-day, with ninety per cent of her people 
dependent upon agriculture, has no colleges, where 
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FOR AN AIRING- 

Spayth m the Fort Wayne Joiirual Ga^effe 

practical^ scientific agriculture m all its branches, can 
be studied and applied ) Such a policy perpetrated 
through several decades, inevitably strikes at the 
foundation of national initiative and induces a pacific 
and quietist mentality 

Before the consolidation of any Empire in the 
West, the Mauryan Empire under Asoka, with 
Buddhism for its religion, matured a polity embodied 
JO the Edicts of Asoka wherein the basic principles of 
the League of Nations were recognized as obligatory 
in the relations with foreign States In later times 
Hindu jurisprudence and the elaborate regulations 
of the land revenue prepared by Todar Mall, were 
conspicuous features of an epoch full of artistic, 
industrial and commercial activities In military 
science the Hindus and Muhammadans of their diy 
were at least so skilful and persistent that it took half 
a century for Europeans to establish their rule in 
India 1 he Mahrattas defeated the British eighteen 
times before their final betrayal , Sikhs put up so 
desperate a fight and showed such stubborn resistance 
that for long the issue hung m the balance The 
structure of Indian society does not rest on a set of 
metaphysical principles, but is informed with practical 
commonsense and understanding of human nature 
in the making 

Miss Howsm also gives facts and events 
relating to modern India m support of her 
assertion that ‘India is seeing and acting 
dynamically 

On Safeguarding Maternity. 

Even in the rich, self-rulmg, and progres- 


sive United States of \meiicaj accoiding to 
file New Republic^ 

There are two serious losses of human life which the 
public health movement of the last fifty years has not 
yet brought under control The first aftects mothers 
in childbirth and the second infants at birth and 
during the first month after birth In the United 
States, there are approximately seventeen thousand 
maternal death annually and about one hundred 
thou and stillbirths and as many deaths of infants 
under one month old Both of these losses strike at 
the ver} foundation of society fio’*, probably, no 
single group of persons is of greater social and 
economic value to the state than the joung mothers 
Ihe infants are the productive citi ens of the next 
generation 

If philanthiopic and legislative eflorts aie 
needed in Ameiica, how much more should 
we and out law-makeis do to save the lives of 
India’s motheis and infants ^ Their mortality 
IS appalling, but there is no sufficiently strong 
public opinion to combat the gigantic evil 

Lafcadio Hearn 

The Japan Maoa::iine for Januaiy to hand 
contains an inteiesting character sketch of 
Lafcadio Hearn, the English author who 
naturalised himself in Japan Looking foi 
the sources of Hearn’s literary charm, the 
author of the sketch writes — 

Hearn claimed that mythology , history, romance, 
and especially poetr), enriched fancy He went 
so far as to assert that astronom) , geology, and 
ethnology furnished him "with a wonderful and 
startling variety of images, symbols, and illustrations " 
Alive, on the emotional side, to the work of others, 
he believed that “when the soil of fancy is really well 
enriched with innumerable fallen leaves, the flowers 
of language grow spontaneously ” The wonder is 
that this sensitive writer, who rushed from one shrine 
of praise to another, from Gautier to Kipling, from 
Kipling to Herbert Spencer, should have been able to 
form an individual style of bis own that is either the man 
himself, or his dream of the beautiful that came to him 
in the States, in the West Indies, and in Japan — that 
dream of poetic prose He wrote ‘Then I stopped 
thinking For I saw my home — and the lights of its 
household gods— and my boy stretching out his hands 
to me— and all the simple charm and love of Old Ja- 
pan And the fairy -w'orld seized my soul again, very 
softly and sweetly^ — as a child might a butterfly ” 
That IS our last impression of Lafcadio Hearn, for 
it was from such thoughts as these that he dreamed 
lus dream, called up to a weary and cynical and hustl- 
ing world the ghostly magic of the Land of the Gods 

Women and the World Future. 

In the English Revietv Cicely Hamilton 
asserts 

All organizations are fighting machines , and, so 
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far, our only method of dealing with the tyranny of 
one variety is to set up another against it— produce 
bellicose Labor as a check on bellicose Nationality 
The leal problem, perhaps being how to dis- 
organize the mind ot humanity , how induce it to 
tear ofi its labels, forgo its destructive mass-action, 
think constructively and not to order 

Be that as it may, it is clear that Society in peril 
from Its own destructive impulses has a right to expect 
some help from that section of humanity which, be- 
cause it bears children— gives life— should esteem life 
highly, hold bloodshed and slaughter in abhorrence 

She goes on, in the same strain — 

In view of the progress of scientific destruction, it 
IS no exaggeration to say that the continued existence 
of a civili 2 ed world depends on the introduction into 
the counsels and dealings of humanity of an influence 
that will make for peace It has been claimed that 
woman in politics will provide such an influence , but 
It is as yet too early to say that the process of organ- 
isation, inseparable from politics, will not act upon 
her as it acts upon her brothei Can she lonn part ot 
the political fighting machine, the national fighting 
machine— the class hghting machine— and restrain 
herself and her organization from hghting ^ Is she 
temperamentally a non combatant ’ Or is she a 
noncombatant only because she has not hitherto been 
subjected to the organizing, combative influence— been 
carried awa> b} that sense ot membership which, 
where men are concerned, puts arms into the hands 
of the gentlest ’ Is she peaceful only because she is 
unorganized, without sense of fellowship and member- 
ship, indifferent to the public interest And will she 
become crowd-conscious, respond, like the crowd- 
conscious man, most readily to the stimulus of hate ’ 
So far in the world’s history the only method of holding 
men firmly and actively together has been by 
providing them with something to hate and attack , 
the common hatred is the bond that unites man and 
man Out of the need for the common hatred have 
been fought innumerable wars Can cause or com- 
munity hold together without it'’ On the answer to 
that question may depend the existence of our world 

The greatest Teacheis of humanity have 
held that Love is a greater binding force than 
Hatred 

The writer thinks that the protective 
stmet in women may become effective 
through a self-regarding motive 

If the protective instinct m women is to be made 
effective, it dan only be through a development of 
the imaginative faculty ; that is to say, through a 
realization of what the crowd-impulse uncontrolled 
will mean to themselves and their children In the 
w'ay ot starvation by blockade — as the w^eapor of 
nation or class , m the way of scientific destruction — 
sheer massacre at the hands ol the chemist There 
are object lessons enough to their hand to help them 
to realization And, having realized, they will 
know two things which it greatly imports them to 
know That the day of non-combatant immunity in 
war has passed , and that, so far, no limit has been 
sot to the dcstiuctiYC mvcntivcncos ot man Hut 


knowledge may stimulate the protective instinct-*if it 
be a realit} in woman 

Forest Conser-vation m U S. A. 

We read m Muni>ey\ Magazine — 

The extensive investigation of the lumber and tim* 
her situation just made by the forest Service, m 
accordance with a Senate resolution, revealed the 
fact that three-fifths ot the original saw-timber supply 
of the United States is gone. About half the remain- 
der IS in the three States that border the Pacific 
Ocean A good deal of the other half is m the South 
and big Southern pine operators, after looking hard 
at their timber supplies, cannot see more than enough 
for about fifteen years’ operations 

The railroads, the furniture-makers, the box^ 
manufacturers, and most of all, the newspapers— 
which are printed on paper made out of wood— have 
all found their business hampered to an alarming de- 
gree by the dilhculty of securing the “stuff” with 
which to work 

Ten years ago the I'mted Stales produced pratti« 
cally all the news-print paper it needed In lyiy we 
had to import what amounted to two-thirds of all that 
we used ' 

In the naval stores industry— turpentine, rosin, 
and the like— America has led the world for a hun- 
dred years and still leads by a tremendous margin 
but if we keep on the way we are going, and at the 
same gait, we shall be practically out of the export 
business in ten years It w^ould be almost too much 
it we should have to import turpentine from the arti- 
ficially planted forests of southern France 

1 he answer to the forestry problem of the L nited 
States IS, therefore, not to use less wood but to grow 
more, to put our idle acres of burned and logged-oft 
timber land at work growing trees This is not an 
inherently difficult thing to accomplish It is not the 
Utopian dream of a technical enthusiast Three-fourths 
of It lies m preventing forest fires, but it does require 
also an aggressive national policy of reforestration 

This IS a policy which we need to pursue 
m India, too We must have more afforesta- 
tion, 2indithaf^ not for exploitation hy foreign^ 
ersj but jor om own use 

Painting m the Air. 

Munsef^ Magazine gives an interesting 
account, witLillustrations, of the novel work 
of A E Cooper, an English artist who has 
found a new perspective for the landscape- 
painter 

It was an inevitable^ though perhaps somewhat 
belated, consequence of man’s mastery of the air that 
artists should perceive in flying a mean*5 of present- 
ing then pictures in an altogether novel perspective) 
A leader in this new field is Captain A E Cooper, 
official artist to the British air-ship service during 
the war, who was probably the first man actually to 
point picturu in the au 
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It may be well to emphasize this latter point, for 
nany artists have pictured flying subjects from the 
«arth Captain Cooper has mounted into the skies 
vith canvass and palet and brushes, and there, perch- 
ed perilously on the roof of the after-car of an air- 
ship, has painted, with astonishing success, the earth 
•elow as he has seen it in its ever-varying forms 

Anyone who has flown will agree that in making 
)ictures of the earth as seen from above, Captain 
Zooper has touched no more than the fringe of a sub- 
ect which contains enormous possibilities for the artist 


The Belgian Confusion of Tongues- 

The multiplicity of languages in India is 
cettalnly an obstacle in the way of our 
national solidarity and attainment of self-rule 
But it IS not an insurmountable obstacle The 
United States of America has many tongues, 
With one prevailing tongue We are tending 
that way Belgium linguistic troubles, some 
paragraphs relating whereto are given below 
from the Century show that we 

need not be despondent 

Belgium has her Babel, although her confusion of 
ongues IS a matter of only two tongues, the Fiench 
ind the Flemish Ihe dominant problem of Belgium's 
nternal history is the conflict, of long standing and 
>ustamed vitality, between the French-speaking W'al- 
oons, who occupy the southern half of Belgium, and 
he Flemish speaking Flemings, who occupy the 
lorthern half of Belgium This conflict was adjourned 
luring the war, but is again acute The old move- 
nent for a racial partition of Belgium, at least in an 
idministrative sense, is once more in full swing 

The strictly French-speaking and the strictly 
?lemish-speaking elements are divided with fair even- 
less Pre-war figures reckoned the French-speaking 
^Valloons at about 2,833,000, the Fleraish-speaking 
Flemings at about 3,220,000 In addition there were 
ibout 871,000 persons who spoke both French and 
Flemish The majority of this bi-lmgual hloo should 
Drobably be classed as Flemish m blood 

Last June a lecture was scheduled under the aus- 
pices of university professors in favor of the French 
anguage Feeling was running so high that the 
meeting was prevented by a band of opponents armed 
vith sticks. On June ir last, language riots took 
place in Antwerp 1 he police were obliged to inter- 
vene There was one fatality among the students 
On July 29 last events of a more serious nature took 
place, resulting m an invas on of Parliament by the 
mob and assaults upon ofiicials 

But the really significant point m current develop, 
mentb in Belgium is the passage by the Chamber of a 
mil that IS regarded as the opening wedge for a 
joltcy of thoroughgoing administrative separation of 
Belgium Under its provisions the State officers in 
^landers will be allowed to write m Flemish only The 
ppetite grows by what it feeds upon So this victory 
> followed up by an agitation upon the part of the 
lemings for the suppression of the French univer- 
ty of Ghent and the substitution of a Flemish univert 
ty If to the support ol this agitation the weigh- 


of the Conservatives is given, there is a possibility 
that this may happen 


Comparatiye Impatient Idealism 

Indian Radicals weie dubbed ‘‘Impatient 
Idealists’^ because after more than 150 years 
of British rule they wanted Hone Rule at 
once or definitely at the end of 10, 15, or 20 
yeais But the Filipinos are impatient— and 
we think quite naturally and justifiably — 
because after twenty )ears of American rule, 
though they have got Home Rule, they have 
not yet got independence, which has been 
promised to them Here is what the Philip- 
pine Review writes — 

Again it IS up before the United States Congress 
and the American public opinion, backed up by such 
strong leaders as Frear and others We may be 
luckier this time, and we may not One thing, 
however, is certain The Americans, here and in 
the United States, here particularly, seem to have a 
better and clearer idea of the problem and are 
now mo^e inclined to discuss it upon unprejudiced 
basis And as discussion always throws light, we 
hope that by it we may at last reach the end which, 
after alljis said and done, is bound to come, the sooner 
the better, that we may know how to plan for the 
untrodden future 

We have always expressed our sincere regret at 
the fact that the American people hardly realize the 
greater benefit, physical and moral, to be derived 
by them from Philippine Independence than from non- 
Philippine Independence They fail in properly 
realizing the ro’e they are to play and the place they 
are to hold in the Far East, in trade, politics, and 
other mutually beneficial movements, through 
Philippine Independence We are sorry we have 
neither the time nor the space to dwell more exten- 
sively on this question We will, however, say that 
today they have before them the finest chance they 
will ever have to do the everlasting good they ought 
to do on behalf of mankind by the grant of Philippine 
Independence 


Race and Civilisation. 

The Philippine Review quotes the follow- 
ing from Grant, 

"The progress of civilization becomes evident only 
when immense periods are studied and compared, 
but the lesson is always the same , namely, that race 
IS everything Without race there can be nothing 
except the slave wearing his master’s clothes, stealing 
hib master’s proud name, adoptmg his master’s tongue 
and livingmthe crumbling ruins of his master’s palace ” 

and observes ‘ — 

Our history and oUr progress in the modern 
civilization have produced among us such fundamental 
racial sentiments and interests that make us more 
difficult to absorb by the more prepared rations Our 
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history would have to be destroyed and our racial 
feelings would have to be blotted out of our hearts in 
order to change our mental constitution This, 
however, would be an affront that would certainly be 
met by the Filipinos with an invincible moral resistance 

We say ‘"moral resistance” with a purpose The 
moral of the Filipino people has been always the 
decisive factor in our progress But what can we sa^ 
about the “physical resistance?” Would we offend 
our countrymen’s feeling if we say that physically we 
are weaklings'^ That we could not rely on our 
physical qualities to survive in the competition of 
races Do we need any proof for this afhrmation 
What other proof is more convincing than the case of 
our National Guard when an overwhelming per cent of 
soldiers and officers had been refused their admittance 
into the ranks because of physical unhtness 

If this IS true it becomes, therefore, our solemn 
duty as P ilipinos to make ourselves more physically 
fit Our race would not amount to much if it lacks 
physical and consequently nioial stamina “The value 
and efficiency of a population,” Grant asserts “are 
not numbered by what the newspapers call souls, but 
by the proportion of men of physical and intellectual 
vigor ” 

This supports our argument in oui last 
issue that a nation which is physically w^eak 
cannot be strong m soul 

The following extracts from another 
article in the same journal are on an allied 
topic 

The World Wai has directed attention to the ne- 
cessity of conserving human life and of making it 
efficient For years practically all students of the 
Philippine public schools have been engaged in some 
form of physical exercise, the effects of which upon 
the physical development of the Filipino people are 
already apparent The past six years have witnessed 
special attention directed to the general health and 
^velfare of the pupils in the way of supervised athletics, 
organized games, drills, and special health courses 
During the year 1917-1918 military training was 
prescribed for all boys in the high school, and sytema- 
tic physical education was given a definite place in 
all secondary courses of study 

The playground movement has developed widely 
in the Islands to meet the social need recognized 
the w'orld over— the harmonious development of body 
and mind 

Besides following out carefully all the prescribed 
and more or less fixed courses, the schools are en- 
gaged in special acti\ ities to a very large extent The 
“Food Campaign^^, with the aim of increasing the 
area cultivated in school and home gardens by too 
per cent, and of securing a like increase in the produc- 
tion of food, was carried on enthusiastically In both 
cases the desired increase was exceeded 


Our Women and Our Race. 

the Philippine Review contains much 
stimulating food for thought on the above 
subject Having said “that race is everything 
m the progiess of civilization,” it adds — 


But “Biologically, the female not only typifies the 
race but, metaphor aside, she is the race,” writes 
Lester F W ard in the most significant of his books 
“I ooked at tnerefore from a racial standpoint, woman 
occupies a position of supreme importance to Social 
Progress Since she is the race, she determines the 
race characteristics that shall be transmitted to the 
future ” As a matter ot iact. Nearing asserts, “Bio 
logically, woman is one unit in the race of man, re- 
ceiving from the past and transmitting to the future 
the life and the race characteristics with which she is 
endowed ” 

So, indeed, as Nearing points out, “Each genera 
tion IS born anew to women While it must accept 
the social institution which it discovers modifying 
them as best as it may to fulfill its purposes, the 
generation comes into the world with certain character 
istics which are typical of the race to which that gener- 
ation belongs If the modern biologists are not in 
error, the female transmits a majority of these charac 
teristics ” 

In the words of Lester F Ward “The female is the 
guardian of hereditary qualities ” We therefore can- 
not afford to overlook the part that woman takes m 
the upward impulse of the race 1 hrough ignorance 
and sexual antagonism and prejudice often-times man 
has tabooed her from many social undertakings, con- 
fined hei in the home, and forced her to assume cer- 
tain qualities in conlorn ity with the standard establish- 
ed by men for her 

She used to be captured or purchased and ever 
since that time the idea that she is a property of 
man prevailed in his subconsciousness Man conse- 
quently presumed that he can do anything with her 
to suit his whims and fancy He may kill her when 
caught in the act ot adultery with another man and not 
be punished for homicide by our courts of justice al- 
though he would be temporarily exiled , but really this 
IS not a punishment , it is rather done in order that the 
husband, her “owmer”, may not fall a victim to the 
avenging spirit aroused in the locality by her death 
She is required to obey and follow her husband to 
whom she belongs She has no disposition of her own 
and cannot use her initiative without the consent 
of her lord — the man That is the command of her 
religion and the laws of her State 

The evil results of depriving women of 
the freedom of initiative have not been exag- 
gerated 

Because women are deprived of the freedom of 
initiative due to the physical and moral dominance of 
men, they, as Ross says, 'instead of finding for them- 
selves the right adjustment to life, follow male opinion 
as to what is proper and womanly ” 

What the situation requires is then briefly 
described 

ihere is ceitainly a need of a radical survey of 
the anomalous sexual relationship existing in this 
country, and then with a clear vision and undaunted 
courage tackle any defect w^hich may be found Be 
cause if “Woman is the race, the success or failure of 
our race would depend upon the success or failure of 
our women ” 

“VVomen conserve the characteristics of the race 
and transmit them through heredity to the futuie 
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generations BcciUbC they have more of a tendency 
to adhere to the pibi, and less inclination to branch 
out in new directions 

1 he} are that Stubborn power of permanency’ of 
which Goethe speaks ” 

But if woman tails she could not properly conserve 
nor du y transmit such vital characteristics and 
qualit es which the succeeding' generations require for 
their higher advancement in the scale of civili^iation 

W omen’s complete emancipation from the 
masculine assumption of superiont} and from man’s 
false notion of her being his mere property would 
be tantamount to giving the race a new start in its 
impulse upward She must have the freedom of 
initiative, because it is the female that most needs it 
for the preservation of the race of man She, 
being the guardian of hereditary qualities of the 
race and in charge of transmitting them to future 
generations, would not be very able to perform 
this obligation if she were bound b} false sentimen- 
talisms and traditions of man \\ oman is the mould 
of the race But if she is debased and enslaved would 
WL not be producing a debased and an enslaxed race ^ 

In Older, tlieretorc, that she ina} duly transmit the 
latc chaiaeteristies which she tunstnes to future 
generations it is necessaiy that she have the lieedom 
of initiative and a complete exercise of her power of 
choice For the race preservation this is more 
important to woman than to man As a matter of 
fact, in mating woman is more discriminating than 
man precisely because it is to her interest that the race 
of man be better improved This is so true that \\ ard 
thinks that “While the voice of nature speaking to the 
male in form of intense appetitive interest, says to him 
fecundate' it gives to the female a different command 
and says discriminate' The order to the male is 
cross the strains, that to the female is choose the 
best ' ’ 

“Quatrefages declares that everywhere, specially 
m passing love-making, woman hates to descend man 
IS less delicate ” 

The description of the present position of 
the Filipino woman is heartening 

We can happily state, however, in the language 
of Mozans, that to-day the Filipino woman is not any- 
more “a mere glorified toy ” She is no longer held in 
vassalage and ignorance and made to suffer all the 
disabilities and privations of the ‘ lesser man'" She 
IS not excluded from the civic and social function , 
neither is she compelled to pass her life within the four 
walls of home She realizes that the great fountain 
of knowledge available for her brotlier is also available 
for her Now she may choose either to become pro^ 
ficient in the use of the needle, and the sewing 
machine, to embroider and make garments for herself 
and for the other members of her family or to become 
a lawyer, a doctor, a nurse, a dentist, a telephone 
operator or a street car conductor 

Her instruction, therefore, is not reduced to 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and now she is 
brought up in the same way as her brothers are 
Complete equality of men and women in school and 
college, and even her political and civil rights are now 
being recognized Due to this elevation of her social 
status she is to-day more talked of than her mothers 
had been in their time, and if it was considered bad 
foi a woman to be “talked of among men whether for 


good or for evil,’ it is now the greatest glory of the 
fathers to see their daughters talked of among men for 
their achievements whether in college or in societ} 
Although there are still many faults to be corrected in 
the present sexual relations of man and woman in the 
Philippines, there is no doubt that our race is receiving 
a new impulse upward With the elevation oi her social 
status to the level of man’s 

A Woman Cabinet Minister. 

The Philippine Rcvie'iv tells its readeis 
that 

President-elect Harding has determined to appoint 
a woman to his cabinet This will be in recognition 
of the fact that the American electorate has been 
practically doubled since the enfranchisement of wo- 
man and that woman’s view^point shall be represented 
in the executive councils of the government In ol- 
der to appoint a woman, however, Mr Harding 
will ask Congress to create a new Cabinet portfolio — 
Sccietar\ ol I'dueaticn He power to add Cabinet 
portfolios rests entirely with Congrcos and does not re- 
quire an} constitutional amendment 

In all probability Mrs Harnett layloi bpton ol 
Ohio will be asked to head the new department 
though it cannot be said that a final selection has been 
made as a number of names are under consideration 

The choice of the portfolio is quite good 

Highest Price Paid for a Book. 

According to Mumey’s Mas,asinc, 

When Mr Henry h Huntington, of New York, 
paid seventy-five thousand dollars for a copy of 'V enus 
and Adonis,’’ all the world wondered, not merely 
because he had paid the highest price ever paid for 
a book but because he so evidently loved a book 
more than seventy-five thousand dollars fo many 
people this would naturally seem a strange thing, 
and possibly Mr Huntington himself, like other 
collectors, could not fully explain how he came to 
love books so well Before that, he had paid fifty 
thousand dollars for a copy of the Gutenberg Bible , 
and the story of his library would be a veritable Iliad 
of book collecting 

More and more book collecting is becoming the 
sport of financial kings It is to be feared that the 
day of the happy poor collector, finding his diattiond 
m the dust-heap of the “twopenny box”, is gone 
forever 


Indian Servants of Anglo- 
Indian Masters. 

Charles Nibbs, F R G S , tells in Chambd 
Journal of some of his experiences of Indian 
servants, portions of which may be quoted, 
without comment Of their habit of bargain- 
ing, the writer says — 

I had a very capable man who, upon my question- 
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ing huii, irankly acknowledged that he reckoned to 
make two rupees a week by thib method, so fur curi- 
osity’s sake I said, ‘Very well, bawarclu, I will add 
an extra two rupees a week to your pay on condition 
that there be no bargaining, and that you charge me 
fair prices only ’ He was delighted at earning the 
additional mone} so easily, but at the end of the 
month begged me to 'cut' the two rupees, and let him 
go back to the old system , ‘bargaining’ was such a real 
pleasure to him that in consequence of there being 
none he was losing health So back he w^ent, quite 
]oyful at the prospect of a daily battle of words and, 
presumably, recoveied health It is the immemorial 
dintoor (custom) of the country, and, because the East 
IS the East, changeth not 

On one occasion another hawaichi charged me 
five annas for a small purchase, a fair price being lour 
and a half annas On my pointing this out to him with 
some asperity, he salaamed very profoundl}, and 
said it was his misfortune that he could not pronounce 
‘four and a half’ correctly, as he had lost some teeth, so 
always had to say ‘five annas’, which caused him no 
difficulty at all This preposterous apolog} almost 
took my breath away , but, controlling my face, I 
said very sympathetically that I was exceedingly sorry 
for his misfortune, but that I, too, suffered from a 
peculiar deafness, and, therefore, whenever I heard 
him say ‘five annas’, I should write dowm four’ 
This style of argument appealed to him much more 
than any form of vituperation, and I had no further 
trouble 

In the writer’s opinion, it is no use asking 
a servant the reason for any dereliction of 
duty 

Plausibility is a fine art ‘Why has this place not 
been cleaned to-da) ” ‘Oh ^nJnh, if 1 clean it to-da}, 
it wall be dirty again to-morrow, so what is the good 
of cleaning it to-day ” The only safe method is the 
direct ‘Clean it ’ Then in the eyes of the servant it 
becomes an order, hn-ktnn something sacred, and 


so must be obeyed 1 he somewhat apologetic and 
polite form of request w ill probabK have no ellect at 
all , the man thinks you are not in earnest 

Hindu and tmopean notions of cleanli- 
ness are thus illustrated 

A ^ery intelligent was explaining to me 
how very clean the Hindus are in comparison with 
Europeans, in spite of the two baths daily the white 
man finds necessary ‘It I want to brush my teeth, 
sahihy I take a piece of fresh wood from God’s owm 
tree, fill m 3 mouth with heaven-sent water, and u^e 
the trayed stick as a brush , but the \ahih takes the 
hairs of an unclean dead animal, fixes them in the 
bone of another unclean animal, and then puts all this 
uncleanness into his mouth ’ So docs the humble 
and necessary tooth brush appear to the mind of the 
Oriental, and therefore we are unclean in the using 
thereof Needless to savj this view had not occurred 
to me before 

The Hindu idea is safer, cheaper, and 
more hygienic 

The dhohie comes in for his shaie of 
praise and blame 

The dhohie was an unfailing ^oy He washed 
clothes beautifully, but tore them indiscriminately 
Isn’t it Mark Twain who sa 3 S that i\\t dhohie \?> z. 
native of India who earns his living by breaking stones 
with a shirt ’ At any rate, this fairly indicates the 
methods employed by the dhohie who conscientiously 
tries to live up to his reputation He never wrote 
down a list of the things he took aw^ay, but very rarely 
made a mistake In some Oriental way he had Pel- 
manised his memory, and as he took to his dliohte^ 
IJinna about a hundred pieces weekly from ray house, 
and presumably similar quantities from one or two 
other sahibs, one may gain some idea of his mnemonic 
powers His excuses for damage were always original, 
though not convincing ‘The bull ate it, sakxhy Hhe 
wind blew a hole m it,’ are specimens of these 


DR. TAGORE ON BRITISH MENTALITY IN RELATION TO INDIA 
[ The following letter has been received from the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore ] 


R ecently I chanced to find a copy of 
Professor Lowes Dickenson’s report 
of his travels in the East It made 
me realise clearly the mentality of the 
British people in their relation to India 
When the author indicates, in it, the utter 
difference of their temperament from ours, 
it fills me with despair at the unnatural- 
ness of our relationship, which is so humi- 
liating on our side and so demoralising 
on theirs 

In the pamphlet, he quotes, with 


approval, a remark made to him by an 
Englishman, an officer, in India, whom he 
describes as “intelligent and enlightened” 
It IS about the maintaining by Englishmen 
of an impassable social gulf between them- 
selves and the people of India, and it 
says — 

“An Englishman cannot be expected to 
lose his own sonl for the sake of other 
people's politics ” 

Here the authoi parenthetically explains 
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thewoid ‘soiii’ by saying that it denotes 
the habits and tiaditions of one’s race. 

All this means that Englishmen feel a 
sense of irreconciUble contiadiction 
between their natuie and onrs, and 
therefore we are like twins, who, by some 
monstrous fieak of destiny, have been tied 
together back to back He concludes the 
summary of his Repoit by saying’— 

“But my own opinion is that India has 
more to gam and less to lose than any 
other Eastern country by contact with the 
West ’’ 

He contemptuously ignores the fact 
that where no communication of sym- 
pathy IS possible, gifts can be hurled, 
but not given , that while counting the 
number of gams by the receiver, we also 
have to consider the fracture of his 
skull , and while thanking the doctor for 
the rest cure, we must hasten to negotiate 
with the undertaker for the funeral 

It IS the very irony of fate for us to be 
blamed by these people about the iniquity 
of our caste distinctions And yet, never, 
in the blindness of our pride of birth, have 
we suggested that by coming into con- 
tact with any race of men we can lose 
our souls, although we may lose oui caste 
which IS a merely conventional classifica- 
tion The analogy would be perfect, if the 
division of the railway compartments, 
with its inequality of privileges; was de- 
fended by the railway directors as being 
necessary for the salvation of the passen- 
gers’ souls 

Only think m this connexion of the 
ideal which the life of Akbar represented 
This Emperor’s soul was not afraid, for its 
own safety, of the touch of a neighbour- 
ing humanity but of the want of touch 
Aurangzeb, on the other band, who was 
certainly “intelligent and enlightened’’ 
and meticulously careful about keeping 
intact what he considered to be his soul, 
represented a force, insolent and destruct- 
ive Such an enormous dilfeience m the 
ideals of these two most powerful monaichs 
of Moghal India sprang from fundament- 
ally dilferent interpretations of the word 
‘soul’ 

Lowes Dickenson has mentioned about 


the possibility of India being benefited by 
her contact with the West Veiy likely he 
meant the contact to be like that of the 
loot of a tree with the water in the soil 
I admit the light of Europe’s cultuie has 
reached us But Europe, with its corona 
of culture, is a ladiant idea Its light 
peiraeates the piesent age, it is not 
shut up in a single bull’s eye lantern, 
which is some paiticular people fiom 
Euiope who have come to us m India, 
yet we aie repeatedlv asked to be grateful 
to this bull’s eye lantern and prostrate 
ourselves before it with loyalty and re- 
verence But this IS not possible , for it is 
a mere lantein, it has no soul Not only 
that, but it circumscribes the light to a 
naiiow Clide of barest necessity The full 
radiation of European Culture has per- 
vaded Japan only because it has not come 
to her through an unnatuial glaie of a 
miserly lense, exaggerating the division 
between the small shining patch and the 
vast obscure 

It IS our pride which seeks difference, 
and gloats upon it But sympathy is a 
higher faculty, being our spiritual or- 
gan of Sight it has the natural vision 
of the Advaitam The world is an ever 
moving multitude with an eternal unity 
of movements, which must not be retard- 
ed in any of its paits by a break of ca- 
dence The world of man is suffering be- 
cause all movements in its individual 
parts are not in harmony with one another 
and therefore with the whole because the 
relationship of races has not been esta- 
blished in a balance of truth and good- 
ness This balance cannot be maintained 
by an external regulation, as in a puppet 
show It IS a dance which must have 
music in its heart to regulate it This 
great music of love is lacking in the meet- 
ing of men which has taken place in the 
piesent age , and all its movements in 
their discongiuity are creating complexities 
of suffering 

I wish I could write to you simple 
letters giving our detailed news But the 
woild-wide agony of pam fills my mind 
with thoughts that obstruct natural com- 
munications of personal life. 
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THE CALL OF THE EAST 
The Calcutta School 


I T was not with the desire to encourage 
that idle curiosity that fastens upon the 
smallest details in the existence of great 
men, that we studied the portrait of Abanindra 
Nath Tagore, placed beside that of Rabindra 
Nath Tagore in the autumn Salon , — it was 
because the former has his part in that 
Renaissance in which Rabindra Nath is the 
chief figure Whereas in other countries one 
watches the fashions and influences chop 
and change, affected by voyages and per- 
sonal successes, out there in India one sees a 
line subtly but exactly traced by a master 
and followed by his disciples I have men- 
tioned the support given by Abanindra Nath 
Tagore to his uncle, by his caricatures of 
the actors and actresses who were degrading 
the traditions of the theatre His brother 
Gaganendra Nath has similarly stigmatised in 


a series of cartoons the ridiculousness of 
those Indians who try to imitate Europeans, 
and in so doing lose their own individuality 
Thus one can put one’s finger on the origin 
of a movement that aims at the rebirth of a 
national spirit, in its most diverse mani- 
festations This attempt is not due to con- 
tempt for our European culture On the 
contrary, they wish to take from us all the 
best m our civilisation, to know our language, 
and to be initiated into our art, whilst still 
remaining themselves and carefully discarding 
all that IS worthless 

These two brothers, animated by the 
same purpose, have succeeded in grouping 
around them about twenty young dis- 
ciples from every caste and creed in 
India Banded together in a kind of sacred 
union for the renaissance of Indian art, they 
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have formed the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, which organises an exhibition of national 
art every year in Calcutta In order to under- 
stand properly the difficulty of this undertak- 
ing, we must try to imagine the state of things 
that existed until recently in India Just as 
the actors were bringing the stage into 
disrepute, the priests religion, and the rajahs 
politics, — so the schools of art were leading 
the artists away from their true source of 
inspiration The pupils passed their time in 
Western pounced drawings and 


even posters Young men 
accustomed to squat on the 
ground were made to work 
perched on high stools, there- 
by paralysing the free play 
of their drawing The Tagore 
brothers led a reaction against 
this systematic falsification 
of the genius of the country — 
and banished the bad habits 
and bad models of the West, 
but they kept in contact with 
French art, and showed their 
countrymen photographs of 
our Cathedrals, and of the 
works of Puvis de Chavannes 
and Rodin 

They showed a predilec- 
tion, which they shared with 
their disciples, for Indian 
miniatures and for monuments 
such as the frescoes of Ajan- 
ta They collected these 
miniatures, and revealed these 
frescoes It was with their 
help, and accompanied by 
them, that Mrs Herringham 
penetrated into the famous 
caves, and that by the light 
of acetylene lamps she could 
copy, partly by tracings 
(ddcalque), partly by drawings 
and partly by coloured copies, 
those charming decorations 
The French expedition of M 
Goloubew, for its part, made 
an inventory and took photo- 
graphs of these, and they 
were reproduced in a wonder- 
ful book, edited by the Indian 
Society in London, for the 
benefit of its members The 
frescoes in the caves will 
continue to rot and decay, 
but the book will remain — a lasting monu- 
ment to them 

So by letter and by picture, a pure 
tradition is slowly being reborn in India 
We were able to form some idea of it in 
Pans itself, m February 1914, on visiting an 
exhibition of the Calcutta School, organised 
at the Grand Palais It is an honour for us 
Frenchmen to have been the first m Europe, 
—before even the English, and before the 
Belgians, who were waiting for a collection 
of these works when war was declared,— 
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Chaiianya — By Mr Durgasankar Bhattacharya 


to welcome these witnesses to Oriental life 
The Tagore brothers had sent the work of 
their whole lives, together with some old 
pictures and copies of the frescoes of Ajanta 
We must keep up this relationship, so 
delicately begun, and we must not leave it to 
others to reap the benefits of our initia- 
tive The Society of French Oriental Pain- 
ters is preparing for the month of May, 
at the Salles du Jeu de Paume, yet another 
exhibition of the Calcutta School, its paint- 


ing and applied arts 
An art-review, ‘‘Rupam”, 
the second number of 
which has just appeared 
in English m Calcutta, 
seeks to come into con- 
tact with our French art- 
reviews The editor Mi 
Gangoly, one of Ta- 
gore’s disciples, IS bring- 
ing out a book on French 
sculpture in the Middle 
Ages What better proof 
can be given of their 
desire to hold out their 
hands to us, whilst re- 
maining firmly attached 
to the ancient land of 
their birth ? 

And now again there 
has just appeared in 
France, a translation of 
a delightful little book 
that, in the form of a 
breviary sums up the 
maxims of Indian artistic 
wisdom Abanindranath 
Tagore, whose idea it 
was to search for these 
m the Sanscrit texts, and 
to group them together 
under the general title 
of “Hindu Art and Ana- 
tomy,” begins, before 
enumerating them, by 
begging his readers not 
to take them absolutely 
literally 

“What folly,” says 
he “to imagine that a 
statue merely modelled 
according to the Shilpa 
Shastra(that IS, the tech- 
nical treatises ), would 
allow us to cross the 
threshold of that far-off kingdom, where art 
IS allied to eternal joy The novice submits 
himself to their restrictions, but the master 
frees himself from their tyranny ” 

He tells us how, one day, while the sage 
Sankaracharya w^as trying to elucidate the 
mystery of beauty by weights and measures, 
the personification of beauty appeared to him 
m a form that violated all the technical 
laws j — the strange creation of some rebel 

artist she came to him and claimed his 
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attention The sight 
of her was a revela- 
tion to the learned 
doctor, who cried 
‘These laws, 0 God- 
dess ^ were never made 
for thee , these can- 
ons that I write, and 
these detailed analyses 
are for the images 
destined for worship 
The forms in wLich 
thou dost clothe thy- 
self 0 beauty ’ are in- 
numerable, and no 
Shastra can define 
them ” And he added 
— One figure per- 
chance, alone among 
millions, will have a 
faultless form — a per- 
fect beauty The wise 
men will say — the only 
perfect image is that 
which conforms to the 
laws of beauty in the 
Shastras— no thing is 
perfect that has not 
the sanction of the 
Shastras Others on 
the contrary will say 
— anything that is 
passionately loved be- 
comes perfect, be- 
comes splendid 

Having laid this 
down, Tagore enumer- 
ates the measure- 
ments that prevent 
the novice from going 
astray, and then de- 
fines the form and 
character of the figure 
It IS here that one sees 
the influence exer- 
cised upon art by 
Hindu poetry -so rich 
m metaphors, epithets 
and subtle imagery 
He compares ( and 
gives m support of his 
comparisons schematic 
but suggestive draw- 
ings ) the face to a 
fowl^s egg or a betel- 
Jeaf ,,,,.the forehead 



The Birih of the Ganges— By Mr C K K Waryar 
to a bow, the eje-brows to the leaves of the Neem-treCj the 
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Shepherd Boy— B y Mr Krishnakinkar Ghose 


eyes, as the case may be, sometimes to the 
lively and dancing wagtail , sometimes to the 
doe’s eye, of an innocent simplicity to the 
cypnn, of a restless mobility , to the lotus- 
petal, of a calm serenity , to the watei-lily, 
whose drooping eyelids have sometimes a 
reposeful calm The nose is like the 
sesame-blossom, the nostrils resemble the 
bean , the moist sweet red lips the bimba 
fruit , — the chin, scarcely affected by the 
emotions of the other features, resembles 
a mango-stone , the neck, a shell , the shoul- 
ders, an elephant’s head , the arms, the 


trunk , the fore-arm, the trunk of a young 
plantain-tree, whose firmness and supple 
symmetry it possesses 

In this way, one divines the intentions of 
Abanindranath Tagore Like his uncle, the 
poet, he realises the importance of traditions, 
and searches for them in the original sources, 
that IS to say, in the most ancient texts , 
but in no case must they serve as a pretext for 
stilfling the aspirations of life If the artist 
must conform to a fixed type ( which is a 
matter of convention ), when he creates images 
that must be approached with fervour, he is 
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free in other cases to follow his instinct, 
to escape, if he can, from the inexhaustible 
stock of iconographic formulas which the 
maxims of religious inspiration offer him. 
And just as the writer escapes somehow 
from the prison of words, by re-creating them 
through his thought and emotion, so the 
painter frees himself from fixed forms by 


discerning through the impassiveness of the 
gods, — the subtle tremors, the delicate 
movements and the fleeting expressions of 
humanity 

Leandre Vaillat 
—Translated by Pramila Chaudhuri 
fiom Le Figaro, 16-1-21 


NOTES 


Indian and Provincial Legislatures 

The Indian and piovincial legislatures 
having become enlarged, there are far more 
speeches made, resolutions moved, and 
questions asked theie than ever before 
We have not been able to read even a 
tithe of this enormous mass of literature 
But this much we have been able to gather 
that in matters of detail, like cutting 
down this item of expenditure or that, 
the non-official members have been more 
successful than before And to that extent 
we appreciate their labours But m one 
respect, the new Indian and provincial 
legislatures ( in the case of the latter we 
speak with particular reference to Bengal, ) 
seem to suffer by comparison with their 
predecessors There is no outstanding 
leadership perceptible, no concerted plan 
of work of the non-official members, no 
organised opposition on their part 

In spite of small gams, we continue to 
think that the Keforms cannot lead us to 
real freedom and independence They make 
us depend on the good graces, first, of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, secondly, of 
the British bureaucracy, thirdly, of the 
Bntish Parliament, and lastly, of the 
Bntish people 

Under Bntish rule, the greatest injury 
done to India has lain along two direc- 
tions 

One is the increasing emasculation of the 
people and their consequent increasing in- 
capacity to maintain internal order and 
resist external aggression The other is 
the growth of the belief that our political 


power can no longer be self-acquired, 
but must come from some external source 
Like many other countries in Europe and 
Asia, India has been for centuries subject to 
internecine strife and foreign invasion, and 
during those centuries, Indians have not 
certainly had to fight more battles among 
themselves and against foreigners, than 
the peoples of European countries having 
the same total area as India But be- 
fore the advent of the British, all such in- 
ternal disorders were put an end to by 
the people themselves by the methods, 
sometimes rough and ready, in vogue in 
other countries during those centuries 
But at present, it is thought, even by many 
among ourselves, that without the pre- 
sence of the British outsiders peace and 
order cannot be maintained This is a 
great degradation and degeneracy 

Then, as regards foreign invasion and 
conquest, like other countries, India, too, 
sometimes succumbed to the invaders 
But what happened after these conquests ^ 
Sometimes, after a time, the invaders were 
driven away, but, very often, they were 
absorbed and became part of the people 
And occasionally the older indigenous 
sections of the people recovered their 
strength and asserted themselves All this 
happened, without looking abroad for 
help, or receiving such help Foreign mer- 
cenaries, either as soldiers or as officers, 
might have been sometimes engaged, but 
political power was never expected, asked 
for, or received as a boon from any people 
of any foreign country It was never 
imagined or thought that any foreign 
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nation, eithei as fiiends or patrons, or, still 
less as masters, would bieak our chains 
These we ourselves sometimes bioke by 
striking the blow ourselves, and when we 
failed to do so, we did not indulge in the 
self-contradictory fancy that others could 
give us self-rule Outer freedom is only a 
manifestation of inner fieedom This inner 
freedom can never be a boon or a favour 
from outside , it must be a growth from 
within by our own efforts Our greatest 
degeneracy during British rule has been 
this that instead of depending on our own 
strength for the recovery of freedom we 
have grown accustomed to hope that it 
will come from others as a boon or a 
favour Thus our thought our hope, our 
imagination has been enslaved as it were 
This is the worst kind of “slave mental- 
ity” one can think of If the Non-co- 
operation Movement can only implant m 
us the sinceie and firm belief that our 
salvation lies in oui own hands, it will 
have done us enough good to justify 
itself 

In the past, whenever we broke our 
chains, it was wholly or partly by means 
of armed struggle and bloodshed Our pre- 
sent struggle IS of a different kind But let 
no one delude himself into the belief that it 
IS less arduous than warfaie, that it does 
not require as much sacrifice and readiness 
for sacrifice as an armed conflict, or that 
it does not require as much courage and 
self-discipliue as war 

The "Reforms are valueless in two direc- 
tions in that they do not increase our 
owa strength and ability to maintain 
internal order and repel foreign invasion, 
and in that they do not eradicate that 
“slave mentality” which prompts us to 
hope for freedom as a boon 

University Finance. 

The Catholic Herald of India writes 

Had the members of the Bengal Council, be- 
fore debating on the Dacca University Budget, 
read Professor J Sarkar’s article on University 
Problems in the January issue of the Modem 
Review, it is likely they would have clipped the 
Dacca grant without any scruple The fact is, 
our Indian Universities are heading straight for 
bankruptcy, for the simple reason that every 
University wants to teach every possible know- 


ledge under the sun, and shine m these as well 
as in a few others, an ambition that stretches 
them consideiably beyond their financial 
compass That is how we find in the Calcutta 
University classes of ten graduates lectured by 
twelve experts Only recently, one of Oxford’s 
foremost scholars threw up the work in despair, 
because his post-graduate students didn’t 
understand a word of what he said 

It may be a good joke for universities 
enjoying big Government grants to out- 
bid one another in the matter of 
the salaries offered to professors— we see 
Dacca would pay a maximum of Rs 1800 
pel mensem and Lucknow a minimum of 
Rs 1000 (according to an advertisement 
in the Bengalee)-— hut these and other high 
salaries are to be thought of in connec- 
tion with the chronic starvation of the 
large numbers of Indian taxpayers, 
students and their guardians , for 
it IS they who must pay These sala- 
ries aie much too high for a poor 
country like India In Japan, which is a 
iicher country, the President of an 
Imperial university gets a maximum 
salary of 7000 yen, equivalent to Rs 
10500, per annum Here m Bengal, Dacca 
pays its Vice-Chancellor Rs 48,000 per 
annum, with free residence ’ In a free self- 
luling India, the people are suie to insist 
that no officer in any province should 
draw more than Rs 1000 pei mensem If 
the prime minister of Japan can do his 
work on Rs 18750 per annum, other 
ministeis on Rs 12000 per annum, the 
highest judicial officer on Rs 9U00 per 
annum, and Imperial University Presidents 
on Rs 10500 per annum, we do not see 
wby any Indian university should pay its 
professors moiethan Rs 12000 per annum 
It may be argued that eminent scholars 
and experts cannot be had foi such a 
salary If that be so, we do not want 
them Let us first have village teachers 
for our illiterate population number 94 
per cent , of the whole But as a matter 
of fact we know good scholars and experts 
can be had for Rs 12000 per annum, 
if they aie sought in the open scholastic 
market The Vice-Chancellor and Prin- 
cipal gets in the University of Edinburgh 
£1610 (=Rs 24150), in Aberdeen £1500 
(=Rs 22500j and m Glasglow £2000 
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( -= Rs 30000) , bill: the Dacca \ icc-Chaucel- 
lor gets Rs 4S,000 ppr annum and a 
lesidence \Ye know he must 1>e pnifl some 
tliin!^ extia toi. seuuno in n iotcign coiin 
tiy But does that mean that he must 
get twice or almost twice as much as the 
Scottish officers of similar rank, who aie 
piesumably not scholars of inferioi stamp’ 

Waste in Calcutta University. 

It IS a mattei of common, knowledge 
that Calcutta university is in dire pecu- 
niary straits At the same time there is 
waste As there does not seem to be any 
thoroughly independent audit of its 
accounts and a thoroughly independent 
inspection of its aflaiis, nobody can ascer- 
tain the extent of wasteful expendituie of 
which it IS guilty But as samples, we 
mention a few small items We are informed 
and write subject to coirection that ten 
thousand copies of the lepoit ot Post- 
giaduate Teaching in the university of 
Calcutta are printed, and numerous copies 
of it aie sent to foreign countries by post 
We do not know how the object of “The 
Advancement of Learning” is promoted by 
this waste of money, noi according to 
what rule or regulation and undei whose 
orders so many copies aie punted Three 
thousand copies of a book on sociology 
were printed and published by the univer- 
sity, and then the edition had to be sup- 
pressed We read in the Minutes of the 
Syndicate, dated the 4th March, 1921, 
that the charges of feeding the delegates 
of the Indian Science Congiess, who put 
up at the Hardinge Hostel, have been 
ordered by the Syndicate to be paid out 
of university funds The charges amount 
to only Rs 300, but why should the 
university pay for feeding the delegates to 
the Science Congress ^ The two bodies 
are m no way connected with each other 

Calcutta University Eeform. 

For years we have pointed out irregula- 
rities and defects m the working of the 
Calcutta university, but there has been no 
improvement , for which one reason is 
that there is no vigilant public opinion 
And what little public opinion there is can 
network m the absence of adequate in- 
68-14 


foimatioii Calcutta jouiualists have made 
no oombmed ellort to obtain infoimation 
liave h'ld to ilcpcnd on ihnnce supplies 
ol inloimation But even il tlieie had been 
an adeijuatc supply ot information and 
even if there had been a \ igilant public 
opinion, Sir Asutosh Mooker)ee would 
have been able, as at present, to do what 
he pleased For, as stated by Mr Rama- 
prasad Chanda, a Post-graduate teacher 
of the University, in an article contiibuted 
by him to the Plialgan number of “Manasi 
0 Maimabani”, Sir Asutosh holds the 
ma)oiity of votes m all university bodies 
in the iiollow of his hands The passage 
IS quoted in part below in the original 
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Freely translated the passage means 

“The duet offence alleged against Sir Asutosh 
js that he is extremely eager to get his own 
kith and kin and dependants into the different 
departments of the University Perhaps this 
occasionally prevents the accession of the fittest 
men there ' Consequently it is difficult on all 
occasions to approve of the extreme partiality 
towaids lelatnes and follow eis But before 
declaring partiality of this sort to he a fault 
It should be remembeied that whatever position 
and authority ( oi influence ) Sir Asutosh 
has depends upon votes Under the circum- 
stances, the larger the number of persons 
amonof the voters who are his kith and kin 
and followers and are “dependable”, the more 
safely and with a mind free from anxiety 
would he be able to work That is to say, in 
order to keep his influence m the University 
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intact it IS iicccvsaij loi him to qc L Ins i datives 
and “iiiLnuaLes” into it II this bt once 
admitted, then what he does will not be 
considered so blamevvoithy It Sii Asutosli is 
to do any woik in the University, he must 
be able to keep the niaioiity of \otes in eadi 
University body in the hollow of his hands 
else he will not be able to do any thing It is be- 
cause he has been able to do this by vaiious 
means that Sir Asutosli has become all-in-all, oi 
what is called in English a dictatoi, ui the 
University ” 

This description and chaiacteiisation of 
Sir Asutosh’s policy by one of Ins snppoi t- 
ers has the merit of honesty, though it 
may not be consideied complimentary 
to themselves by his other supporteis 
But that IS then look out What we aie 
concernedjwith is the good of the I'niieisity 
and the public good One-man lule is apt 
to pioducc vaiious evils, which need not 
be dcsciibed These exist in the Calcutta 
Univeisity To dcstioy these evils, it is 
necessaiy to destioy one man iiite This 
can lie done only by making all oi a 
maiority ( say, at least fom-fiftlis ) of the 
Fellowships in the Senate and the member 
ships of the other bodies elective, and b} 
making the electorates quite bioad-based 
It may be tentatively suggested that all 
graduates of the Univeisity of five jeais’ 
standing, whether registered ot not, should 
form one electorate All piofessois, 
lectuieis, tutois and denionstratois in 
affiliated colleges should foiin anothei 
electorate A thud electoiate should 
consist of all teachers in high schools 
lecognised by the University The schools 
swell the revenues of the University , they 
should theiefore be lepresented theiem on 
the principle of no contribution without 
representation If consideied necessaij, 
steps may be taken to prevent overlappiuo- 
We are informed that the Patna Univeisity 
electorates are more democratic and widei 
than here, and are hence piodiictive of 
good lesults 

It IS to be noted that ours is not the 
foolish idea of destioying Sir Asutosh’s 
just influence and ascendancy That can- 
not and should not be destioyed, because 
it IS bom of Ins intellectual powers, his 
knowledge of univeisity afiaus, his in- 
dustry and his devotion to the work of 


the univeisity Wc only wmut that othei 
meu’s> powers should also have fan and 
independent scope m the university and 
that favoiitism and jobbeiies should cease 

Negative Self-portraiture 

According to the Bengalee's own cories- 
pondent at Bansal, Mr C R Das said at 
the Bengal Provincial Confeience pandal 
that “lie ( Mr Das) was not a scheming 
man ” He is not a scheming man who 
only foimulates schemes 

Scientific and Technological 
Education. 

Mr M R Paranjpe, writing on 
“National Education” in Indian Education 
( Lonomans ), says with lefeience to the 
Sii Taraknath Palit College of Science ot 
the Calcutta Univeisity 

This college during tbc last si\ oi seven veais 
lias sent ont men who by then onginal 
leseaiches have laised the lepntatioii ol Bengali 
scientists in the eves of westeineis TIaidly a 
numbci ol a Bntish oi an Ameiican science 
lourual is published iiow-a-days which does not 
contain a papei from a student of this Institute 
l»r Rash Behan Ghosh has furthei donated 
Rs 12,00,000 foi establishing a Technological 
Institute at Calcutta, and l»i P C Roy had 
been to Fngland to study such institutes theie 
Rs 12,00,000 IS quite inadequate for a realb’' 
first class institute Rs 1,20,00,000 would be a 
bettei estimate But a beginning can be made 
now and more money is suie to flow in when 
the scheme prepared bj' Pr P C Royisieadv 

Yes, if Dr P C Roy does formulate 
a scheme on the definite iindei standing 
that it will be worked out The wiiter 
adds — 

It IS mraonied that Mr Gandhi has secured 
large tunds He will do much good to the 
countiy and give gieat impetus to the cause of 
National Education if he establishes m Bombay, 
or at Ahmedabad, institutions, similar to the 
Palit-Ghosh Institute, affiliated to, or indepen- 
dent of, the Bombay University, instead of 
wasting them on schools and colleges which can 
be but poor imitations of those existing In his 
national schools the same subiects will be taught 
from the same books, m the same manner, by 
the same, if not worse, teachers The needs of 
India are too many to waste the money m this 
wa}'' 

Mr. Gandhi’s “Instructions” to 
Lawyers. 

The Bansal coi respondent of the 
Bengalee quotes the folio wing“instiuctions 
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given by Mi Gandhi to piactising lawyeis 
as published in his paper Yoang India ” 

“One tiling a practising lawyer may not do, 
lie may no longer figure as a leadei on public 
platforms He must be content to be a silent 
worker ” 

If we weie lawyers accustomed to 
deiote a part ol oui tune to public woik, 
\\t would not ha\c deiiated by a haii’s 
liieadth lioni oui line ot woik in the 
direction ol diniimshmg it, owing to 
Mr Gandhi’s “instructions”, though 
we have gieat lespect foi him No doubt, 
Mr Gandhi has ( whether intention- 
ally or otherwise, does not mattei ) 
made it difficult now-a-days for any 
body who is not a follower of his to 
obtain a hearing from crowds But it 
a man loves his country, he ought to 
persist m his seivice to the countiy, either 
as a silent worker or as an articulate 
workei, according to his poweis and pie- 
dilection “To figure as a leader on public 
platforms” ought to be considered by 
any decent man vulgai ambition Every 
one should do his work with devotion, 
not caring whether people consider him 
a leader oi not Honest work may bung 
a man leadership, even though he may 
not desire it 

To sell foreign goods and to practise 
m Government law courts are both taboo, 
according to the Congress code But so 
far as we are awaie, Mr Gandhi has not 
yet issued any “instructions” to the effect 
that venders of foreign goods are not to 
figure as leaders on public platforms on 
the strength of vociferous work 

Not being temperamentally disposed 
or able either to lead oi to follow, we do 
not like this issuing of instructions to men 
of mature age and understanding We are 
not sure that Mr Gandhi himself wishes 
to pose as a dictator, but, instructions are 
apt to be considered dictatorial To lay 
stress on the active exercise of the right of 
private judgment harmonises with our 
habits of thought 1 hat may be an idio- 
syncrasy of ours But it IS for that reason, 
that we liked Mr C Vijiaiaghai achariar’s 
insistence, m his Congress presidential 
addiess, on the exercise of prn ate judg- 
ment rhcit IS also the reason win \»e 


like the following passage in Mr Bepin 
Chandra Pal’s recent presidential address 
at Barisal — 

The otliei luiiitatioa of the present movement 
IS due, like its strength, to the influence of the 
mighty peisoiiahty ot Mahatma Gandhi him- 
self Such personal influences are of immense 
vahie to anj social oi political nioiement 
W ithout these the soul of the masses iii the pre- 
sent stage ol OUI evolution can scaiceb be 
touched U the same time the inevitable dangci 
ot it, ( among othci things ) is this, namelj — 
that if tor any reason this personal influence is 
lenioved the stiuctuie which kept it together 
falls to pieces We see this befoie our \er} eyes 
in the result which the untimely death of Loka- 
manja Bal Gangadhai Tilak has produced 
This risk and danger can be provided against 
only b} a vigorous and persistent effort to 
build up the movement not simply upon the per- 
sonal influence of the leadeis but side by side 
with it upon the reasoned conviction of the fol- 
lowing also If we desire to av oid these obvious 
risks to the present Swara] movement weean- 
not be too assiduous in carrying on a reasoned 
propaganda among the masses along with the 
hypnotic influence which the name of the 
Mahatma has been creating everywheie 

No movement ought to be allowed to 
degenerate practically into an one-man 
show That is our view, though we do 
not ask anybody else to accept it We 
state it for what it is worth 

Mr. Gandhi’s Alleged Preference 
for Bolshevik Rule. 

According to Eeutei, “Col Yate sug- 
gested [ in the House of Commons ] that 
Mr Gandhi, in view of his recent declaia- 
tion that he piefened Bolshevik to British 
rule, should be depoited as a Soviet 
agent Mi Montagu said he preferied 
to leave the matter of order m India to 
authorities there ” Col Yate’s suggestion 
was quite idiotic Not that we would 
appiove of any preference tor any tyran- 
nical and selfish class lule like Bolshevik 
lule, even if it weie Mr Gandhi’s prefer- 
ence We do not know whethei he has 
made any such declaiation 

We do not like any lule except self rule 
Even if the Bolsheviks weie angels, we 
w ould not vote for then rule , because it 
would he ofher-iule, not se/i-rule. 

On the same giouud we would not vote 
for even Mr Gandhi’s enthronement We 
want independence coupled with demo 
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cratic freedom We do not want any mas- 
ters Tlieiefoie, the question of replacing 
the British masters by any other masters, 
does not, to our thinking, aiise 

The Work of the Legislatures. 

\\c shall not attempt— it would be im 
possible for us to do so, to diseuss even 
the piincipal pioblems debated in the 
Indian and pi ovincial legislatures To only 
one thing we shall refer here Committees 
have been appointed to examine the re- 
pressive laws, and the press laws, and 
report which of them or how far they 
should be repealed or amended We 
would urge the members of the committees 
not to suggest or accept any compromises 
or palliatues, but to go to the ver} loot 
of the evils and eradicate them Theie 
should not be any law of any sort 
which aims the executive oi the police 
with any arbitrary or summary powers 
or any powers which are not to be 
exercised in accordance with ordinary 
legal processes or whose exercise is not 
subject to judicial scrutiny and control, 
or against which there is no appeal to a 
law court Personal freedom should be 
enjoyed by every innocent person, and no 
person is to be adjudged guilty without a 
regular trial according to the ordinary 
criminal law of the land Asiegaidsthe 
press laws, the insulting demand for se 
curities even before any technical oflence 
has been committed or alleged should be 
done away with No secuiities should be 
demanded or any existing security en- 
hanced, except alter a legular trial And, 
of course, there should be no forfeiture of 
securities, publications, or piesses, except 
after a legular trial Fieedom of public 
association and public speech should be 
safeguarded to the utmost 

Law for Civil Marriage. 

Dr. H S Gour will be a benefactoi of 
India if he succeeds in getting a civil 
marriage act passed for the country If an 
unmarried or widowed Indian of any race, 
sect or caste, goes to England, he or she 
can many anothei nniiiaiiied oi widowed 
pierson of the opposite sex, of any lace, 
sect or caste, outside the hunts of consan- 


guinity, accoiding to the British civil 
marriage law It is not leasonable that 
this libei ty should be denied to Indians in 
then own countiy \^c can nevei out- 
grow the Clamping iiilluences ol sub- 
castes, castes, setts, etc, without such a 
law In ancient times we could make oi 
change our customs and laws But at 
present it has become a necessity in some 
cases to invoke the assistance of the British 
Indian legislatuie 

Control of Railways 
It IS of the utmost impoitance that oui 
imperial and provincial legislatuies should 
be able to control Indian lailways after 
bringing all of them under State manage- 
ment So long as they aie undei foieign 
control, daily, houily, some of India’s 
men, women and children must have to 
undergo humiliating and insulting tieat- 
ment at the hands of the railway officials 
Though they contribute the bulk of rail- 
way income, they must in travelling put 
up with overcrowding, want of watei foi 
drinking and washing, and various other 
insanitaiy and unhygienic conditions 

lhat IS not all The resuscitation of 
old industries and the introduction of new 
ones would be very difficult unless rail- 
ways are brought under oui control The 
existing railway managements by their 
rates of freight favour the export of raw 
materials for foreign manufacturers and 
the import of foreign manufactures They 
also favour the export of gram for foieign 
consumers Indigenous manufactuies can- 
not compete with foreign goods, because of 
prohibitive railway freight The convey- 
ance of goods from London or Tokyo to 
Calcutta in some cases costs less than that 
ftom Calcutta to Delhi Moreovei, it is 
easier for Anglo-Indian (old style) than foi 
Indian films to obtain waggons in goods 
trains Woiks oi Fac tones depend on the 
supply of coal for their working And the 
supply of coal depends on the supply of 
waggons Theie are not enough waggons 
What there are, are moie at the disposal 
of Anglo-Indian than of Indian films The 
Calcutta Commercial Ga/cLtc and linen 
tors’ Guide put the mattei quite plainly 
when it said 
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4s a matter ot fact things ha\e been going 
on from bad to woise toi a long time and it is 
useless for the Go\ ernment to put the people oft 
with fan words about industiial expansion and 
fostering ot Indian in inutactmcs until thc^ ha\e 
tackled the piobleiu ol coal supply in earnest, oi 
it least shown a disposition to do so Coal 
must be iiecd befoie we can eieii talk ol making 
India a selt-suppoitmg eountry as it should be 

Therefore, railways must be biought 
undei oui contiol Let our legislatois look 
to it 

Fiscal Autonomy. 

Similaily with regard to customs taiih, 
we must be masters in our own country 
Fiscal autonomy must be a reality It 
may be that we shall sometimes make 
harmful mistakes But there is no nation 
that does not make mistakes They are 
stepping-stones to wisdom , and it is 
easier to correct om own mistakes than 
the mistakes made by others ovei whom 
we have no control 

Mr Montagu’s reply to the Lancashire 
deputation on the import duty on cotton 
goods shows that he is determined that a 
convention should grow up guaranteeing 
India’s fiscal autonomy whenever the 
legislature and the Government of India 
agreed 

Export of Pood 

There is profit, and virtue, too, in ex- 
porting food, when there is a suiplus But 
the difficulty is to ascertain whether there is 
a surplus, and if there is, when To airive 
at a correct conclusion, we require to have 
correct data as to what quantity of food 
stocks constitute a sufficiency for oui 
whole population and as to the total 
quantity of food produced in any parti- 
cular yeai plus previous jeais’ stocks 
For such data implicit reliance should not 
be placed on official standards and statis- 
tics There ought to be among us publi- 
cists thoroughly competent to test the 
accuracy of official standards and statis- 
tics 

Mining and other concessions 
Theie ought to be a law in oui 
country that no mining concessions are to 
be given to persons who aie not natives 
of India by race and domicile, and 


as regards joint-stock companies, no 
concessions should be given to those of 
which at least half the capital has not 
been contiibuted b\ Indians and at least 
half the board of diiectors aie not Indian 
In idcL, the law should be such that no 
jolut-stock companies can be registered ol 
which half the shaies aie not owned by 
Indians and halt the directorate is not 
Indian 

Increased Postage 

It IS good that postcards arc to con- 
tinue to be as cheap as now, and also that 
there will continue to be the half-anna 
embossed envelope, though it will carry a 
letter of lowei weight than now But the 
increase in the lowest rates of money order 
commission will be a tax on the poor 
wage-earner, foi whom there is so much 
profession of sympathy, and whom no 
legislator wanted, in words, to tax 
( though matches have already doubled 
in puce ) The increased money order com- 
mission will also attect the retail trade in 
low-piiced goods of all soits, earned on 
with the help of the V F system 

Newspaper Postage 

We have not been able to read quite 
diligently and carefully the proceedings of 
the two Indian legislative chambers But 
no spurted advocacy, in the two houses, 
of the interests of newspapers and there- 
fore of newspaper readers has caught our 
eyes, m a cursory scanning of the debates 
on the subject of incieased postage Yet 
in fact the increased postage is a tax on 
knowledge, and also a blow at all but 
the most prosperous papers , and in that 
category there are not many Indian-owned 
papers that can be included In the case 
of newspapers of light weight, the postage 
has been almost doubled To safeguard 
their financial position, they must either 
use flimsier paper than what they do now 
—and that is flimsy enough in all con- 
science, or they must raise their subscrip- 
tions, which few of them can do without 
risking a heavy falling off in the number 
of subscribers In the case of heavier 
papers and periodicals the postage has 
been practically trebled Hitherto for halt 
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an anna the post office carried a 40 tola 
papei Henceforth to carry a 40 tola 
paper it will charge an anna and a half 

Let us now tell our readers what our 
position will be We had a mind to use 
thick paper as fai as financially practic- 
able, but we have now to decide to keep 
within the -,’.0 tola limit But e\eu in 
that case we shall have to pay one anna 
postage per CO p>, instead of half anna as 
at piesent We have calculated that this 
will mean an additional annual expendi- 
ture of Rs 3,000 in round numbers— a sum 
which we have never earned as net profit 
on this Re\ lew in any y eai Theiefore, we 
must either add six annas per annum to 
our subset iption rate, oi must have more 
advertisements and moie subscnbeis 
Having only lecently increased the sub- 
scription, we are loth to do so again 
Theiefore, we lequiie 

More Advertisements and More 
Subscribers 

W e cannot say that we do not desire 
to be wealthy But we can honestly say 
that we shall be glad simply to be able to 
go on We shall be thankful foi only 
sixteen moie pages of advertisements and 
1500 more subscribers Here is an oppor- 
tunity to easily satisfy a party related in 
no way to Oliver Twist 

Repression 

The columns in the dailies devoted to 
reports of cases of repression m different 
parts of India do not soothe the minds of 
readers What produces additional depres- 
sion in us is that we can in no way come 
to the rescue of the victims of official perse- 
cution, or lead erring sufferers on to the 
paths of fiuitful devotion to the mothei- 
land That is the misfortune of arm-chaii 
politicians like oui selves May the inno- 
cent oppressed have stout heaits May 
there be light foi the steps of the eiiing 
And may the hero-worship of the public 
bear fruit m loving, wise, devoted, self- 
sacrificing and heroic lives ' 

Policemen use their fire-arms upon the 
people more freely and recklessly than in 
democracies Mr Srinivasa Sastri tried 
to have the law i elating to the quelling of 


iiots so altered as to make it identical 
with the British law , but, as was to be 
expected, he failed 

Unsatisfactory Irish Home Rule. 

According to the Pittsburgh Dispatch, 
England’s new Home-Rule Act foi Ireland 
IS satislactory to no one, because— 

“ The lollovveis ol Sir Ldvvard Lausou du nut 
waul aiu Huiiie-Kule at all preleirmg to retain 
then places in the House ol Coiiiuions and the 
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Pease in the Newark tvening Niivs 

present union with England The Sinn-remers 
and Nationalists repudiate the bill, because it 
divides Ireland into two sections with two 
Pailiaments and refuses national independence ” 

Excise m Bihar and Orissa. 

An Associated Press interview with 
the Bihar minister m charge of Excise 
gives the pleasing information that the 
pi o-drink ai tide printed m the provincial 
police gai&tte appealed without his know- 
ledge and that His Excellency Loid Smha 
and himself do not approve of the publi- 
cation of such stuff The Inspector General 
of Police of that province, however, assert- 
ed in the provincial council that our 
allegations were an utterly graceless and 
gloss libel on the police, though he could 
not den} the publication ol the aiticle, 
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01 give any leason why il should have 
appealed lu an official police gazette, and 
at this time The libel, then, in his 
opinion must have consisted m what we 
said about police underlings samjhawing 
the people about drmk Regard foi tiuth 
prevents us from letiaeting what we 
wrote If the Inspector Geneial could 
give a guaiantee that police officers 
helping us to prove the truth of what we 
wiote would not have to sutler iti any 
way, then we could have attempted to 
substantiate the allegations 

It IS very encouraging that the popular 
representatives of Bihar have taken up a 
firm attitude on the question of drink 
We hope total pohibition will become the 
policy of Lord Sinha’s government m the 
neai futuie 

Military Expenditure. 

We give below some brief extracts fiom 
the speech of the finance member intro- 
ducing the Budget for 1921-22 Speaking 
of the “curient year”, ending 31st March, 
1921, he said 

“It IS excess military expeuditnie which is 
aiisweiable foi the remainder ol the total deteri- 
oiation of Rs 22 ciores m the budget antici- 
pations, foi we expect a total military expen- 
ditnie of Rs 70 4 crores against the budget 
provision of Rs 55 2 croies ” 

The total revenue anticipated for 1920- 
21 was 132 croies , but it actually turned 
out to be something like 120 croies Out 
of this, military expenditure has swallow- 
ed up 70 croies This is like a family 
having an income of Rs 120 having to 
spend Ks 70 foi door-keepeis, arm- 
ed retainers, etc , though its childien 
go without propel education, feeding, 
clothes and medical attendance and its 
adult members without sufficient food, 
clothes, medical attendance, etc , and all 
have to live in ill-constructed insanitaiy 
dwellings And the fun of the thing 
becomes plainer still when it is remembered 
that the door-keepers and armed retainers 
are maintained mainly to keep the family 
dwelling as somebody else’s propel ty and 
to preserve a suitably terrified and sub- 
missive mood among the members of the 
family Let us, however, pass on The 
Finance Member went on to observe -- 


‘Members vill perhaps recollect that the 
deficit m the pievious Imaiicial ycai, l'J19-20, 
was Rs 24 crores, due, I need hardly say entire- 
ly to the Afghan wai, and that in 1918-19 the 
deficit was Rs d cioies These deficits, includ- 
ing that of the current yeai, have been, or are 
being, met either by increasing our floating 
debt,” etc 

Coming to speak of the veai 1921-22, 
he said that the expeodituie would 
amount to 129 croies and the income on 
the basis of existing taxation would 
amount to llOV.* crores And the budget 
provision foi military expenditure m 1921- 
22 “has been taken at G2 20 crores” out of 
a total income of IlUVe crores on the basis 
of existing taxation But as the total 
expendituie is estimated at 129 ciores, 
the deficit has been decided to be met by 
new or enhanced taxation It is plain, 
then, that whatever the amount of the 
deficit, whether foreseen oi unexpected, 
Government can find means to meet it, 
because military expenditure, which is the 
main cause of the deficits, is considered 
necessaiy But foi giving all our children 
the benefit of fiee elementary education, 
which would cost 18 crores at the most 
for the whole of the Biitish India, or for 
improving the health oi the pioductive 
capacity of the country adequate amounts 
can never be found They aie unnecessary ' 
Why are they unnecessary ^ Because if for- 
eign invadeis conqueied India, they would 
kill large numbers of persons and plundei 
the country Or in other woids, there 
would be loss of life and property But is it 
not found from official statistics that 
more men die in India every yeai both from 
pieventible diseases and malnutrition than 
Nadu Shah or Timur Lang ever killed or 
than the total loss of life in the bigWai ^ Is 
it not a fact, too, that India has remained 
poor because of illiteracy and absence of 
technological education and because 
insignificant amounts are spent foi en- 
abling the people of the country to exploit 
its lesources^ Is it not also a fact that 
more wealth goes away to foreign 
countries along the channels of legalised 
exploitation than was ever taken away 
from it by plunderers like Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Timur Lang and Nadir Shah^ 
Taking the object, then, to be the preserva- 
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tion and inciease of piopeity and popula- 
tion, it can be mathematically pioved that 
educational, sanitaiy, and developmental 
expenditure aie at lea^t as necessaiy and 
lepioductne as imhtaiy expendituie Nay, 
the leal fact is that the former aie fai 
more necessaiy and lepioductive than the 
lattei In fact, as modern warfaie is 
more an affaii of science and intelligence 
than in pievious ages, education is a 
militaij asset And as physical stiength 
and enduiance have always been a military 
asset, the pioduction of agiicultuial and 
other wealth, with a view to secure good 
nourishment for the people, is a necessary 
part of military pi eparation 

But perhaps Em^hshmen think that 
military expendituie is moie necessary 
than educational expendituie for keeping 
India in then hands as their property 
Theie may be something in this But they 
may rest assured that they cannot keep 
India very much longer as their propeity 
even if they spend all hei revenues on the 
aimy In fact, their selfish policy has so 
alienated the people that in case of a foreign 
invasion, large numbers of Indians may at 
the best remain passive spectators of the 
struggle between the actual and the would- 
be masteis of India And if any foreign 
invaders pietended to be hberatois, laige 
numbers of dupes might not be wanting 
England may find out some day that 
India’s good-will had both a moial and a 
money value May the discovery be not 
too late 

Let ns, however, take it for gi anted that 
the military expenditure is for our good 
But for our good in what way ^ Has the 
expendituie of crores upon crores made us 
strongei ^ We aie 315 millions, and 
the white population of the Biitish Em- 
pire totals only 60 millions If the aimy 
expenditure be for our good, why are 315 
millions of people left to depend for their 
protection on 60 millions ^ Our soldiers 
fight as bravely and skilfully and meet 
death as feailessly as any others on the 
globe As for military leadership, is it not 
on Biitish records that Indian generals 
fought British generals on equal terms 
and sometimes defeated them, before the 
British became masters of India '^The truth, 


theiefore, is that Indians aie not racially 
unfit for soldiership and leadership in war 
It cannot, then, be denied that it is British 
lulc and the selfish Biitish iiolicy which 
aic lesponsible foi India’s loss of militai} 
leadership, though it is a tempoiary loss 
It IS a humiliating spectacle that Japan 
with her 60 millions is dreaded, and India 
with her 315 millions is despised or pitied 
And despised by whom 

1 he Finance Member’s speech shows 
that the Afghan wai, the Waziristan 
expedition, &c , are lesponsible for big 
deficits But who and how many are 
these Afghans, Waziiis, &c ^ In Akbar’s 
days, Cabul was a province of India and 
Man Singh was its goveinor But it was 
not their fellow-Musalman Indian Mtighals 
alone who held the Afghans in subjection 
The Indian Sikhs under General Haii 
Singh Nalua so haincd Afghanistan that 
he IS still lemembered there with feai In 
ancient times Gandhai was an Indian 
province India, then, had no need of 
being afraid of hei north-western neighbour 
at all times and periods of her history 
But in this twentieth century the Afghans 
actually maiched out to invade India, 
defying the mighty Biitish Empire And 
how many are the Afghans'’ Not more 
than 5 millions all told, as against the 315 
millions of India ’ But they can arm 
themselves as they like, whilst Indians 
are selfishly excluded from the most 
effective branches of the army lest they 
use and assert their independence lhat 
makes a mam diffeience 

Theie is, however, another bugbear 
There is the Russian bogey, with whom 
it was feared the Afghans might form an 
offensne alliance against India But even 
at'jhe zenith of its stiength and piosperity, 
the Russian Empiie contained only about 
150 million inhabitants, at various stages 
of baibaiity and civilization What but 
British policy was responsible for keeping 
India weak and in diead of the 155 
millions of Russians and Afghans combined ^ 
Japan with 40 per cent of Russia’s 
population gave her a defeat, and India 
with double the population of Russia and 
Afghanistan combined has ever stood in 
dread of them ' Is n’t that humiliating to 
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India and EngLaid alike Or has the 
British Empire kept the noilh-westein 
bordeis as a training giouad loi lier 
impeiial army 

If Indians had been stiengthened or 
allowed oppoituiiities to glow strongs 
theie was nevei at any time any leasoo- 
able cause foi an India united undet the 
aegis of Biitairi to he afiaid o* Russia oi 
Afghanistan And at piesmt European 
Russia IS divided under fifty go\einmeats 
Asiatic Russia under some moie Disinic-* 
gration has made hei weakei than Ix^oit 
But it IS to be admitted that theie is one 
cause of fear In huropCj America and 
Asia alike Bolshevik propaganda has been 
found to be very catching among the dis- 
contented proletariat The Butish people 
may have the fear ( for conscience makes 
cov/ards of us all ) that the Bolsheviks and 
Bolshevism may find allies and adheients 
among discontented Indians, whose 
numbei is legion But foi this cause 
of fear the remedy is not a luinous 
military expenditure, but an educa- 
ted, healthy, prosperous, stioiig and 
contented population Let Eiitaiii 
make that the goal of hei ambition 
Otherwise it is as suie as night 
follows day that Britain’s em- 
pire m India will end in a way uttei- 
ly disci editable and injuuous to 
her That hei itile m India will 
come to a close is ceitain But it 
may still have a cieditable end, leav- 
ing Indians fiiendly towards Biilam 

The much-dreaded alliance of Af- 
ghanistan with Soviet Russia has be- 
come a fact, making all subsidies 
paid to the Amirs and the expen- 
ses of all Afghan wars and missions 
pel fectly useless 

Out misfortune is that w^e cannot 
even make sure whether it is possible 
for India to lemain at peace with 
her neighbouis We have to shoulder 
the buiden of England’s foreign 
policy If any nation has a giiev- 
ance against hei, w^e ate made the 
scapegoat 

Dr Rash Behan Ghosh 

By the death of Sir Rash Behan 

69-15 


Giusc India has lost a great ]uust,a gieat 
stliolai and a gicat educational philan- 
thiopist vSii bdictaii Siicai paid a fine 
tiibiitc to this pnree among Calcutta 
graduates in liis lecent convocation ad- 
diess Said iie — 

lie had liis piicdess semens to liis Alothcr- 
Hnd 1 in a1)ulhu> pHee iii the heat ts oi 

his ulnuiiiii^ fudow countnnien Oiu hnuei 
sit^ is Lo-(» u o.rII oi lici gicatesi bciiciaitoi , 
ns abt; oiiL oi Im iPosl ciutuicd and giltcd sons, 
one who stc*od bead and shoulders above ins 
coinp.eis i’io\ idenee had endowed liini in an 
iiiiconanoii measuie with the richest iiitellec- 
tuai qualities In Sii Rash Beliaii these qua- 
lities were united with a lerient Iieait that 
readih lesponded to the call oi his countiy 
It is this singLilai combination that gained for 
Sir Rash Behan so firm and powerful a hold 
upon Ike atfectioas of his fellow countrymen 
By his bulliant attainments, his unexampled 
philanthiopv, and his unique record Sir Rash 
Beiiaii has brought laie distinction to liis own 
[Tniveisity IIis gieatest claim upon the grati- 
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tilde of Ills cowntjT’men lies in the open-heaited 
geneiosiiy lliai he showed ad\aiicmg the 
cause oi learning Sii Rash Behan’s chanties 
tor education were of a most catholic and wide- 
embracing natuie By far the largest amount 
of Ills benefactions was received by our Univer- 
sity and most of this was placed at her disposal 
duimg his life time \nd at the time of his 
death he made over to his University the 
further sum of two lakhs and a half to be set 
apart for the furtherance of agricultural educa- 
tion Resides Ins munificent donations to this 
University he has left a piincely endowment, 
estimated to yield about 10 lakhs oi more, 
which is to be demoted 'to the piomotion ol 
(cchnical education 

The institution to which Sir Rash Be- 
han Gliose has left 10 lakhs or more for 
the promotion of technical education and 
which Dr Siicai has left tmnaiiied, is the 
Bengal National Council of Education, of 
which Dr Ghose was the piesident This 
institution has been doing good woik for 
years, and will now be able to mci ease 
its usefulness 

The Railway Committee^s Enquiry 

The Indian Railway Committee have, 
practically speaking, completed their enquiry 
in India In a few days the members of the 
Committee would sail for England, where they 
propose to draw up their recommendations 
The arrangement by which the determination 
of questions m which Indians were vitally 
interested was entrusted to a committee on 
which English interests and company interests 
outweighed Indian interests in so piepondera- 
ting a manner, must be regarded as manifestly 
unfair, especially at a time when so much was 
being said by the British authorities on the 
indefeasible right of Indians to direct the 
affairs and safeguard the interests of their 
own country That the apprehension of 
Indians m the matter of the future of Indian 
railways is not an imaginary one is realised 
by all those who have taken care to follow 
the proceedings of the Indian Railway Com- 
mittee and have taken into account the gen- 
eral trend of questions put to witnesses by 
the President and other English members of 
the Committee and the suggestions underly- 
ing those questions The situation demands 
that Indians should be vigilant and wide- 
awake 10 this important mattei IVhatever 
the recommendations of the* Committee, they 
should be placed for consideration before the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, which should 


have the courage to veto any pioposals that 
might go against the inteiests ot Indians 

The Terms of Reference to the Indian 
Railway Committee included consideration of 
the arrangements for the financing of railways 
m India and, in particular, the feasibility of 
the gieater utilisation of private enterprise 
and capital in the construction o^ new lines 
A number of questions bearing on railway 
finance had accordingly been included in the 
Questionnaire addressed to individuals and 
public bodies interested in the subject mattei 
of the Committee’s enquiiy These questions 
related to such mattei s as whethei the supply 
of funds for lailway purposes had hitherto 
been adequate, the use of such funds as were 
available, the extent of further demands foi 
funds, the souices of supply, boi rowing in 
India, any possible method that might be 
suggested for supplementing the existing 
system of providing funds for railway pur- 
poses, etc , etc Some of the witnesses who 
appeared before the Railway Committee 
urged, while replying to the aforesaid ques- 
tions or to questions arising out of them, that 
it would be easier to finance railways under 
Company management than under manage- 
ment by the State even though the railways be 
State-owned It is worth while examining 
this plea, which has been put forward by more 
than one witness in justifying the retention of 
the system of Company management in some 
form or other 

Whatever justification there might have 
been for the formation of English Companies 
at the time when raihvays were first intro- 
duced in India, they no longer exist , as the 
present conditions are different The question 
befoie us, therefore, is, whether at a time 
when capital may be expected to be forth- 
coming in India it is desirable in the interests 
of the country that the preferential terms that 
have so far been offered to English capitalists 
to invest their money in India should be conti- 
nued It has to be borne in mind in this 
connection that w^hile in the beginning the 
entire capital required for the construction of 
lailways was subscribed by English Com- 
panies, only a part, and that a small part, is 
now subscribed by Companies The 
Companies to whom railways are leased for 
working are required to provide a nominal 
capital m the undertaking in shares or in 
deferred annuities By far the largest part of 
the capital invested in Railways is supplied 
by the State, which owns the railways We 
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do not bee why Uie amount that ib now raibed 
through Companies should not be raised by 
Government and, so far as possible, m India 
Even now the guarantee of the Secretary of 
State IS necessary m each case of money 
raised by Railway Companies The Secretaiy 
of State himself, as has been suggested before 
the Railway Committee, may raise money by 
moitgagmg state piopeity, the raih\a)b tor 
instance, oi by direct loans, or bonds \b 
Sir Ibiahim Rahimtoolah said, when moving 
his Resolution on the subject in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, Government need not 
employ middlemen, as the Managing Com- 
panies obviously are, for the purpose of 
borrowing money, which they can themselves 
easily raise 

It has been complained that the funds now 
supplied for the extension and improvement 
of railways fall far short of the demands of 
the present situation We are further told 
that neither is India in a position to be able 
to furnish the requisite capital, nor does the 
Government of India possess the confidence 
of investors It has accordingly been 
suggested that such terms should be ottered 
as would attract investors from the whole 
Empire or even the ^^hole world We cannot 
agree with the vievs set forth above We 
think that under the new constitution and if 
Company management is replaced by State 
management, people in this country would be 
naturally inclined to invest their capital more 
and more m railways Wealthy Indians 
would do so because of the great change that 
has taken place of late m the attitude of mind 
of the investing public in this country 
Indians have begun to think of concerns 
such as railways as their own They can 
ver) well realise that any benefit that they 
may get from railways will be advantageous 
not only to themselves but would benefit the 
people of the country generally It is 
obvious that you cannot expect the people to 
feel in this way if Company management is 
continued. The fact that quite a large 
number of Companies have been started since 
the cessation of war mainly with the support 
of Indian shareholders, shows that there is no 
ground for the assumption that Indian in- 
vestors cannot be expected to invest their 
capital in railw^ays 

It is gratifying to find that Rai Sahib 
Chandrika Prasada, Retired Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railw^ay, whose knowledge and experi- 


ence entitle him to speak with authoiily on 
the subject, m the couise of the excellent 
statement that he made before the Indian 
Railway Committee, emphasised the view 
that Capital funds requiied foi Indian Rail- 
ways should be raised in India only He puts 
the Indian point of view m a nutshell in the 
followung words 

Objectiun^ hci\e bee i ]Ubti) laibcd in indii to tlit 
boirowmg of outside ( ipit il, nut so mueli on the 
ground of the burden ot remitting the interest but 
because the use ot such capital leads to exploitation of 
India b\ foreign agencies The employment of 
British companies as agents for construction and work- 
ing of Indian Rail vva} s his man) elements of ob]ec- 
tionable exploitation These companies have not only 
been pushing on foreign trade by charging lower rates 
for the carnage of export and import goods than they 
charge for local traffic and local industries, but they 
have been employing foreigners almost exclusively in 
all the higher posts of the Railway Service Thus the 
cost paid for obtaining foreign capital is unduly higher, 
and there is a loss of wealth, work, experience, and 
wisdom, which go away as the men retire to foreign 
countries Consequently the people of India have not 
been benefited to the extent they ought to have been, 
and have not had due opportunities of acquiring apti 
tude for higher work on the Railways , the most they 
have got is geneially wages for low workmanship, and 
this IS no compensation for the enormous advantages 
reaped away from the country Under this circum 
stance the use of British capital and employment of 
companies for Indian Railways cannot be said to be 
an unniixed blessing to the country 

That fair minded and disinterested Eng- 
lishmen think alike with Indians in the matter 
of the source from which the supply of funds 
for Railway pui poses should be provided is 
seen from the following observations made by 
the late General R Strachey, RE, C S l , 
r R S , m 1884 — 

I, in common with many people who have 
interested themselves in Indian finance, have a very 
strong disinclination to do anything which shall add to 
the sterling liabilities of the Secretary of State I think, 
whether it is in the shape of a guarantee of interest m 
sterling or the creation of sterling debt, the increase of 
home liabilities is greatly to be deprecated 

There are twm classes of investors whose 
support it IS possible to secure for the pur- 
pose of raising loans foi Railways These 
are, first, that laige body of people who seek 
safe investments Whenever Government 
have floated loans, however low the rate of 
interest, they have succeeded enormously 
This shows that with Government guarantee 
this source may be tapped vith advantage 
Another source from which an abundant sup- 
ply may be expected is the vast amount of 
capital lying inert in Indian States* With a 
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little energetic organisation batibfactor> les- 
ults m obtaining capital on loan Iioip both 
these sources may be expected 

There is absolutely no giouncl lot the 
gratuitous assumption that Indians cannnot 
now be expected to in\est then capital in 
Indian railways New lines should as a lule be 
started only wdien funds aie available Loans 
can be expected to be successfully lloated 
when the maiket is easy These aiguments 
refer to normal conditions and not to ‘special 
circumstances such as those arising out of the 
war We believe that there will not be much 
difficulty in raising money for railwa}s m 
normal times if suitable terms are olfeied 
It is to the interest of India and hei people 
that any money required foi national pui- 
poses, such as the construction of new rail- 
ways, etc j should, as far as possible, be laised 
m India 

S K L 

An Indian lecturer at tlie Sorbonne 

Our readers will be pleased to leain that 
Mr Benoy Kumar Sarkai, whose valued 
contributions have so often appealed in this 
Review^, has been elected to deluer a course of 
SIX free lectures (followed by discussions, 
conferences^) at the Univeisity of Pans on 
February 24th and 28th and Maich 3rd, 7th, 
loth and 14th, 1921, in the Amphitheatre of 
the Faculty of Law, Sorbonne His subject 
IS ^^Tht Public La^iv of flu lliiuhi f and tiie 
following is a translation of his s)lhbus 

I The comparative method de\oted to 
the investigation of the political institutions 
of the Hindus 

{a) The errors curient in compai alive 
sociology ( 5 ) One ought to be on the guard 
against the delusion of the w^estern political 
life during the classic age, the middle ages 
and the ancient (c) The need of a 

just historical perspective ((/) Objectne 
exposition of the consituiional systems in 
India 

II The results obtained by the Hindus 
in the administration of the social interests 

(a) The law of property and the laws 
about the women (b) The ecclesiastical 
constitution or samgha (c) The tiade 
union {^hreni) among the peasants, the 
artisans and the meichants (^)TheUni- 
\eisities {t) The perpetual endowments 
(/) The jury 

III The democratic oiganisation of 
public life ( '^(ibha) in India 


[a) The village commune and its asseni” 
blms South India [b) City go\ eminent 
Patalipuiia on the Ganges (d) The council 
of ministeis {Pai isliot) 

IV Indian impeiialism and the sa; oa- 
bliaumila peace 

(dz) The mmibtei of \rar ( /; ) Centialisa- 
iiOn ot the administratn e services the 
Empites of the Mauiyas and the Cholas 
(d) f he hierarch} ot the tribunals of justice 
(//) Finances “The sinews of the lepublic ” 
Kautil}a, the Richelieu of India 

V The republic States ( ci^cina ) of the 
Hindus 

Thiee epochs ( ) Coc-450 B C Ele\en 
republics fhe United States of the Vajjis 
Shak}a Sinha, the Buddha, was not a piince, 
but only the son of a president of the lepublic 
of the Shakjas (/;) 350-^^00 B C Alliance 
between the Mala\as and the Ivshtidiakas 
against the Gieek Alexander (c) 150 BC 
— 350 A D The militarism of the 
Vaudheyas 

VI The positive law^ (^shuana) in the 
Hindu constitution 

[a) The shdstias on dhaima or 
the so-called judicial codes are not the only 
sources of information on Hindu law ( b ) 
The lack of government aichnes is compen- 
sated for b) the juiidic study of the epigraphic 
memoiials [c) Hindu life w'-as not exclusive- 
ly conliollcd by a bundle of customs [d) 
ihe innovations sanctioned by the State 
Hence Hindu law was dynamic 

Tlie Monteiiore Pnzse of Bolgmm 

This )ear, says the Elcctmal Woild^ the 
tiiennial aw^aid of a piize of 20,000 francs for 
the best woik written in the thiee preceding 
years upon the scientific advancement and 
technical adaptation of electricity is to be 
made by a jury of ten electrical engineers, 
fi\e Belgians and five of other nations, undei 
the piesidency of the diiector of the Monte- 
lioie Electro-technical Institute of Belgium 
This prize w^as instituted by Geoige Monte- 
fioie, the late honoiaiy piesident of the insti- 
tute, and the coming aw^ard will be in leality 
that for 1917, wdien the wai made the com- 
petition impossible Works may be submit- 
ted in eithei French 01 English, in punted 
foim 01 m typed maiiusciipt A dozen copies 
of each must be fuinished, Apiil 30, 1921, 
being the last day foi their reception The 
mcoiding secictaiy of the Foundation, btoige 
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Monteiioie, may be addressed at 31 rue 
Samt-Gilles, Liege, Belgium 

Pictures m tins Issue 

The fiontispiece lepiesenis, accoiding to 
the aitist, a Sikh philosopher The sickle and 
the hoe show that he is a peasant He leads 
a life of contemplation also, and is engaged 
in reading the Sikh scriptures in a devotional 
and meditati\e mood 

Of the othei reproductions of water- 
colouis, '‘Ma” depicts a mother and child, 
the ‘‘Shackled Freedom” is self explanatory, 
pictuie of the cow -herd and the cow requiies 
no elucidation, and the picture of the Vaish- 
nava piophet Chaitanya represents him in the 
postuie of adoration “The Satee Stone” 
shows a woman putting the ^ ermillion paint, 
the mark of chaste wifehood, on the “Satee 
stone” m token of reverence The Satee 
stone IS a stone erected to maik the spot 
where some chaste and devoted wife volun- 
tarily immolated herself on the funeral pyre 
of her depaited husband The picture of the 
birth of the Ganges, illustiates the mytholo- 
gical story that the river descended from 
heaven on the tangled locks of the god Si\a, 
engaged in meditation in the Himalayas, ana 
thence flow^ed dowmw^ards on the plains below 
We are grateful for the photographs of these 
six pictures, all exhibited at this yesiv's ex- 
hibition of Indian pictures, to Mr 0 C 
Gangoly, Editor of “Rupam”, and to the 
artists 

Indian Unity Undesirable ^ 

Sir Charles Dilke WTOte years ago 

"Provided that military and financial unity be se- 
cured we ha\e much to gain by not attempting to re- 
duce India to one dead Wei m other matters, and may 
be glad, not sorry, that linguistic and racial dillerences, 
a varied history, and diverse extent of social develop- 
ment, form obstacles to unity ” — Sir Charles Dilke, 
Fi oblenis of Gi eatei Bi itain, \ol II, part IV, chap- 
ter 11 

Have Englishmen in geneial given up this 
way of thinking ? 

Dr Rasik Lai Datta and the 
Temperature of Explosion 

It IS a well-known fact in physical chemis- 
tiy that every liquid has a definite boiling 
point and every solid a melting point With 
legard to the explosive compounds, as also 
all endothermic compounds geneially, it was 
leasonably expected that each and all of 
tiitm should has e a dciinite teinpeiature of 


explosion The latter was known only with 
reqard to a ten isolated cases, eg, fulminate 
of meicai} and some oiganic pet chlorates, 
etc , which have no tendency to decompose 
befoie the tempeiatuie of explosion is 
attained Di R I Datta, of the Calcutta 
University Post-graduate Department of 

Science after a 
laborious and 


pains-taking in- 
vestigation ex 
tending over se- 
veral yeais, has 
at last hit upon 
the fixed and 
definite temper- 
ature at which 
every endother- 
mic substance 
would explode 
Chemists have 
hitherto failed to 
find such a point 
on account of the 
ready fusibility 
and decompo- 
sability of such 
substances Dr 
Datta’s success in this field depends upon the 
discoveiy of his special method of finding such 
temperatures It will be in the lecollection 
of some of our readers that the Royal Society 
of London in lecognition of the importance 
of Dr Datta’s work awarded him a grant of 
£']$ to enable him to continue his work in 
this promising field We are glad to be able 
to announce that his leseaiches have been 
appreciated by some ot the eminent experts m 
the American scientihc world including Profsi 
Theodore William Richards and Charles 
Coring Jackson, who speak in very eulogistic 
terms of Di Datta’s achievements, and on 
their recommendation, the Trustees of the 
Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Fund have awarded 
him a grant of 300 dollars They have also 
recommended an additional grant of 400 
dollars fiom the C M Warren Fund of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
In connection with the experiments men- 
tioned above. Dr Datta was the victim of an 
explosion which very nearly blinded him of 
both the eyes and disfigured his countenance 
Foitunately he recovered from its effects 
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Prof Bipmbehari Sen Memorial 

I he hte Prof Bipitibihaii Sen was a 
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gieat teacher and demoted himself to highei 
educational work for more than 25 yeais as a 
Professor of Histoiy m several Colleges and 
m the Univeisity The Committee appointed 
to raise a memorial for perpetuating his 
memory, hnd it impossible to approach each 
of the thousands of students and admireis of 
Prof Sen and, therefore, appeal to them 
Ihiough the press loi subscriptions, which 
would be utilised in the foundation ol a medal 
and a pri/e in Ins memoiy Contributions will 
be thankfully received by Dr Gauranganath 
Banerjea, Treasurer of the fund, Durbhanga 
Buildings, Calcutta University 

Barbarities and the Military 
Classes 

The atrocious massacres at the Nankana 
Saheb Sikh Temple, follow^ed by the probable 
burning alive of some wounded victims, have 
shocked humanity The barbarities of Gen- 
eral Dyer and of German generals and sol- 
diers, and the atrocious deeds beihg done in 
Ireland at the present day by both the British 
and the lush, cannot palliate the devilry of 
any Indian or group of Indians Such cruelty 
seems to be connected in some w^'ay wuth the 
chaiacter of the military classes of both civi- 
lised and uncivilised peoples The followang 
passage in Herbert Spencer’s Study of Socto- 
logy^ pp 208 - 9 , illustrates our remark — 

"Every one old enough, remembers the reproba- 
tion vented here when the French in Algiers dealt so 
cruelly with the Arabs who refused to submit — light- 
ing fires at the mouths ot caves in which they had 
taken refuge but we do not see a like barbarity in 
India, such as the executing a group of rebel sepo}s 
by fusillade, and then setting fire to the heap of them 
because they were not all dead, or in the wholesale 
shootings and burnings of houses, after the suppression 
of the Jamaica insurrection ” 

With refeience to the statement relating 
to the sepoys, Spencer adds in a note 

"I make this statement on the authority of a letter 
read to me at the time by an Indian officer, written by 
a brother officer in India ” 

Lt “Col Sureshprosad Sarvadliikari 

Lt -Col Sureshprosad Sarvadliikan, 
M D , was a distinguished surgeon His 
academic career was biilliant, and, as 
Sir Nilratan Sircar said in his convocation 
address, he '‘rose to the eminent position 
he occupied in his profession by dint of con- 
scientious woik and sheer ability His 
death depnves our umveisity of one of 
her most active and wide-awake members ’’ 


He was one of the few senatois ol the uni- 
versity who displayed some independence of 
spirit and judgment He was the presi- 
dent and one of the fouiidets of the Carmi- 
chael Medical College Government bes- 
towed on him the honorary rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel in recognition of his labours 
m connection with the Bengal Ambulance 
Loips and the Lalcutta Unueisity Cuips 

Dr Sircar’s Convocation Address 

Like Dr Nilratan Sircar’s previous con- 
vocation addi esses, his address this year, 
too, IS thoughtful and well lepays peru- 
sal We have no space to deal with it at 
length We will lefer here to an undoubted- 
ly beneficent activity of the university, 
1 iz , the medical examination of students 
Said Dr Sircar 

Another important work to which we have 
put our hand, with the help ot a competent and 
willing and, practically, voluntary staff of work- 
ers, is the medical examination of students In 
countries such as England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Japan, the United States of 
America, there exists a regular system for the 
examination of the health of students The ob- 
ject for which this system has been introduced 
IS to increase the physical efficiency of the people 
of these countries Unfortunately we in this 
country have so far been indifferent in this very 
important matter The results of the investiga- 
tion that w e hav e so far conducted show how 
urgent is the need of organised xv ork for improv- 
ing the health of the student community in 
Bengal It has been found that the percentage 
of our students who may be regarded as free 
from an} physical defects comes up to only 36 
\ further deduction should be made by taking 
into account general malnutrition without any 
special defect in any organ Roughly speaking 
it may be baid that 33 per cent of our students 
me flee horn defects and about 67 pci cent me 
defective in some wav or othei Tins means 
that two-thirds of the student population have 
got some disordeis to be attended to Only 
12 per cent of the students examined show a 
proper development ot the musculature The 
teeth show a very large percentage of detect 
Only 08 per cent ot the students have got 
normal teeth It is curious that the percentages 
of eye and tooth detects are almost the same 
Whether there is any real correlation between 
the two remains to be investigated Contrary 
to expectations the percentage of heart defects 
was tound to be as high as 7 pei cent Most 
ot these were unattended \v itli any subjectiv e 
symptoms Lung defect shows a liequency of 
only 5 per cent This is pi obablj explainable 
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because lung trouble is hkelj’ to diaw more 
attention i'lie pucentage ot lucr tiouble is 
only 1 Spleen was obseived m about 2 pei 
cent of the cases, throat trouble in about 4 per 
cent, genet al eye defects apart horn refractive 
error in 7 per cent , hernia in 3 per cent It is 
imperatue that steps should be taken to 
remedy this giave condition of affairs The 
Government on the one hand and the gene’'al 
public on the other should come to the help of 
the University in this matter Neithei money 
nor efforts should be spared to inipiove the 
physical well-being of the youths of Bengal 

I he sentence x\e have italicised above 
leveals a serious state of things We join 
with Dr Siicai in urging that “neithei 
money nor efforts should be spared to im- 
prove the physical well-being of the stu- 
dents of Bengal ” 

National Education 

In his convocation address Dr Sircar 
dwelt on the need of inci easing the pnysi- 
cal efficiency of the people, and of promo- 
ting technological and vocational studies 
He had much to say onthesubjectof na'ion- 
al education He was right in observing, 
“that systems and institutions grow You 
cannot expect that the mere reiteration 
of the magic words ‘national education’ 
will bring into existence one fine moinmg 
a fully equipped and faultless system of 
education which like a full-grown banyan 
tree would spread its branches far and 
near ’’ 

When the movement for national education 
originated in Bengal hfteen years ago, its pro- 
moters, who included some of the foremost edu- 
cationists of the day in our Province, defined 
its objects in definite and distinct terms 
Amongst its principal objects were the provi- 
sion of national control, the imparting of educa- 
tion designed to incorporate with the best 
oriental ideals of life and thought, the assimi- 
lable ideals of the west , the attaching of spe- 
cial importance to a knowledge of the country, 
its literature, histoiy and philosophy , the pro- 
motion of the study chiefly of such branches 
of the arts and sciences as are best calculated 
to develop the material resouices of the coun- 
tiy and satisfy its pressing wants , and to im- 
part and facilitate the imparting of education 
through the medium of the vernaculars 

A few things have been left unsaid here, 
to some of which the promoters of nation- 
al education m Bengal fifteen years ago 
and even now do not seem to have paid ade- 
quate attention Dr Sircar and the other 


piomoteis oi national education were 
and aie no doubt alive to the need of 
rousing the spiiit of patiiotism and civic 
service That love of liberty should be 
inculcated from the veiy childhood of our 
future cituens will be admitted by all who 
desire the giowth of perfect citizenship in 
the country But the need oftiamingin 
Civics, m Public \dmmistiation, m Public 
Finance and Statistics, in jouinahsm, and 
othei allied branches of study, does not 
appear to have occurred to the promoters 
oi national education in Bengal The 
Indian Nation consists mainly of Hindus 
and Moslems It is, therefore, rather 
curious that the promoters of national 
education have not devoted any attention 
to those branches of Ait which are the 
joint products of Hmdu-Moslem culture, 
VIZ , Music, Painting, and Architecture 
It should be borne in mind that the soul 
of a people is found in its Art, as well as 
in its Literature and Philosophy 

The two greatest desiderata have still 
to be lefened to 

By national education we understand, 
among other things, such education as will 
make and keep us a nation National educa- 
tion, then, should promote national solidarity, 
and prevent national disintegration It should 
seek to destroy intercaste, intersect, and 
“religious” uvalry, jealousy, rancour, dis 
putes and riots National education should, 
theiefore, lay stress on the promotion 
of neighborly feelings and virtues It 
should bring Hindu, Buddhist, Jew, Jama, 
Christian, Moslem and Sikh closer together 
Our object here m this note is not to 
examine any system of faith or theo- 
logy Everyone is entitled to follow his own 
beliefs and be as orthodox as he thinks 
proper But if anybody be a promoter or 
adherent of national education, he ought to 
see that his orthodoxy does not degenerate 
into such bigotry, fanaticism and obscurant- 
ism as would interfere with the growth and 
maintenance of national solidarity A Na- 
tionalist’s orthodoxy should be such as would 
lay the greatest emphasis on such teachings 
and aspects of his faith as tend to foster 
fraternal feelings towards the followers of 
other faiths Such teachings are found 
in the scriptures of all faiths His orthodoxy 
should not be such as would make him 
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exclusive, nai row-minded, touch-me-notistic, 
and narroxLy devoted to the selfish interests 
of Ins community alone Unfoitunately, 
there are too many Hindu promoters of 
national education who understand by it 
education on narrowly orthodox Hindu lines, 
and there aie too many Moslem promoters 
of national education who similarly undei- 
stand by it education along narrowly oithodox 
Islamic lines No reasonable citizen ought 
to have anything to say against Hindus 
giving orthodox teaching to their chilJien, 
and Moslems giving orthodox teaching to 
theirs But the question is is such teaching 
a part of national education or of ihnomuia- 
honac education ^ We need not confine 
ourselves to merely academic discussion 
Let us appeal to experience Have the 
distinctively Hindu and the distinctively 
Musalman “national” institutions succeeded 
to any extent in bridging the gulf, m obliter- 
ating the lines of cleavage, existing be- 
tween caste and caste, religious group and 
religious group, race and race ? Have they 
made the attempt ^ We do not want to 
answer the questions dogmatically one 
way or the othei Let there be a search- 
ing of hearts Let the piomoters of national 
education compare notes of their experience 
And let them promote such education as 
would help in nation-building, as wmuld fostei 
the growdh of national solidarity, as would 
preserve and strengthen national solidarity 
and prevent national disruption and disin- 
tegration A mere appeal to sectaiian and 
racial vanity and to the spirit of Past-Worship 
will do more harm than good 

National education should be such as 
would tend to decrease and ultimately destro) 
mutual repulsion and increase mutual attrac- 
tion betwmen the component parts of the 
Indian nation, and thus produce, conserve 
and increase national solidarity Have we 
at present any national education of this 
description ? 

The last question to which we wish briefly 
to advert is the object of national education 
Suppose our national institutions make us 
masters of all existing knowdege, Eastern and 
Western , suppose they promote research 
according to Western methods or methods de- 
vised by ourselves , suppose w^e are equipped 
Vv 3th all knowledge, training and appliances 
to develop and exploit the resources of our 
country The question that remains to ask 
IS, What use shall we make of all this 


knowdedge, lesearch, tiaining and scientific 
and mechanical equipment ^ The answer to 
this question wall show whether our national 
education has any distinctively national 
ideal at its back and any distinctively 
national motive and object before it We 
know what use Westein nations have 
made of then national education They 
have been increasingly masteung the 
forces of nature , they have exploited the 
resources of then own and other countries , 
they have conquered, enslaved, exploited 
foreign peoples , they have hankeied aftei 
and obtained the means of leading luxurious 
lives , their Haves and Have-Nots are fighting 
tooth and nail , they are flying m the air, 
floating on the sea, diving beneath its surface, 
marching on the surface oi the eaith and 
digging into its bowels, in order to pursue 
the game of manslaughter on a large scale , 
and they have invented the poison gas 
What would we do wath oin national educa- 
tion ? Shall we make of it a handmaid to 
Mammon and the Devil ? Or shall it bring 
Healing to the lacerated peoples of the earth 
and Peace and Bliss to the miserable poor 
and the miserable rich, the de-humanised 
masters and the de-humanised slaves, all ovei 
the world ^ Shall our national education also 
be a human and hinnant education, impelling 
us to woik foL word-wade unity and concord ^ 

May oui national education enable us to 
co-operate with God ^ 

‘Tost-Graduate Teaching m the 
Calcutta University, 1919-20/’ 

When men hold salaried appointments, 
we do not think it is discreditable for them to 
prefer posts carrying highei silanes to posts 
carrying lowmr salaries At the same time, we 
think it IS creditable for men to voluntarily 
choose to work for a mere subsistence 
allowance, for love of the work, as the 
professors of the Poona Fergusson College 
do A vow of poverty should be voluntary 
It should not be either prescribed oi en- 
forced 

But in the Annual Report of the post-gra- 
duate departments of the Calcutta University, 
the president Sir Asutosh Mookerjee sneers 
at two former University teachers, Mi A K 
Chanda and Pandit Surendra Nath Majum- 
dar Shastri, foi having “found the allurements 
of Government service so bewatching,” and 
later on speaks of them as deserters May 
we ask the legal luminary wdio uses this Ian- 
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guage, what alluied Piotessoi^ Lipin 
Sen and Ambika Chaian Mitia (we do not 
mean the least disrespect to them) to ‘‘desert ’ 
Government service for University chaiis “late 
in ? Was it the ofter of a lowei salary 
by the University or a higher (including plura- 
lity of examine! ships) ^ Who ben itched 
them ^ Who offered four piofessois of the 
Fergusson College Rs 400 a month (m the 
place of their present pay of Rs 100) it they 
would “deseit” to the Calcutta University ? 
It must be said to then ciedit that these sons 
of Maharashtra preferred to continue at 
Shivaji’s home instead of coming to ser\e 
under the “imitation Shi\ [S/Nvi 7 ji-’sd; Ll! 
as Prof Surendra Nath Sen calls him in an 
authorised publication of the Calcutta Unn 
\ersity) 

Are we to understand from the learned 
Vyavahd) a-vdchaspati that it is academic 
desertion to leave the University for Govern- 
ment service on a higher pay, but a meritori- 
ous deed to leave your college for Univeisity 
service for the same “allurement” ? But we 
forget , the president of the post-graduate 
departments in arts and science is himself a 
“public servant” and as such he must be 
“petrified in the illusion” that there is one set 
of ethical principles for himself and another 
for the rest of mankind Our readers will 
perceive that Government has not a mono- 
poly of the iniquity of seducing professois to 
]om its seivice by offering a higher pay Our 
Sham Buddha-Gama-Chakravarti, too, plays 
the same trick 

In the Report which is the subject of this 
Note, we have counted thefollowang numbers 
of University professors, lectuiers and teach- 
ers m different departments and subjects 
who were formerly connected wuth some 
college or other English, 10 , Sanskiit, 7 , 
Pah, 3 , Aiabic and Persian, i , Philosophy, 7 , 
Experimental Ps}chology, i, Histoiy, 4, 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, 4, Eco- 
nomics^ 8 , Puie Mathematics, 5 

Many dailies have published a lettei ad- 
dressed by the Registrar of the Calcutta 
University to Government complaining that 
the Dacca Univeisity has been able to diaw 
away some of the distinguished piofessors of 
the former by offers of better pay Did not 
the Calcutta University secure the services 
of the professors enumerated above by exactly 
the same means ^ 

Is it Calcutta University justice that those 
70-*! 6 


who aic not dcseitcis aie to be branded as 
deseiters, wdiercas one who has deserted his 
poA ol dut) without leave should be given 
e\eiy possible indulgence ? Fake the follow- 
ing item from the proceedings of the go\ern- 
ing body of the Unweisil} College of Science, 
dated the 12th March, 1921 ~ 

1 Read a letter Irom Mr S Waulil , University 
Professor of 7ooloo-\, iskino for leave on the ground of 
ill-heilth for the period Irom the 17 th januarj^, (or from 
an} other date when he avails himsell of it) to tlie date 
when the Collecje closes loi the lon£> vacation 

Read also a letter from liini stating how the work 
of the /oolog} Dept will be carried enduring his 
absence 

Resou ED— 

That Prof Maulik be informed that the Governing 
Body cannot consider his case before the} get an 
explanation from him as to the circumstances under 
which he left India without iniorming them 

It IS said Prof. Maulik is a relative of Sii 
A Mookerjee, and that for behaviour like hi<= 
Government servants are dismissed 

In Sii Asutosh's report to the Senate 
Dr Ramdas Khan’s monograph on Society in 
Evolution published by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity IS numbered among the monographs 
which he praises as constituting “valuable 
contributions to the advancement of our 
knowledge” Why is this monogiaph still 
withheld from a pubhc thirsting for the 
advancement of its knowledge a la Goldigln ? 

Who are the judges that certified Dr 
Khan’s book as an oiiginal addition to human 
knowledge ? Who ordered it to be printed 
at the cost of our University What is the 
extent of the Sham-Buddha-Gama-Chakra- 
varti’s responsibility for publicly praising this 
sham piece of lesearch and foisting it upon 
the University ^ The Bengal pubhc, who are 
paying through then noses foi the inflated 
post-giaduate depaitments, have a light to 
know the names of “these fleeting spectres of 
humanity‘’ vvdio diiect, judge and lewaid the 
reseaich work of that University and stamp 
such monographs with the seal of then 
approval For, thus only can the real value 
of the theses approved foi the P R S and Ph D 
be understood Daie these ‘^spectres of 
humanity” come out fiom the darkness of 
anonymity and from behind the shield of their 
patron and acknowdedge their own acts^ 
Their names ought to be nailed to the mast 
for the future benefit of the University, — if its 
future is expected to be better than its past 
In the course of his address Sir Asutosb 
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speaks of \li • laniaLlumath Eaneijec’s papei 
on , iianoiil T (Id' ami Cii\toiu in Aiuicnt 
IiiAia a.b"ii/ulLUUibly breaking nno giound ” 
We are not sui prised at this example of “the 
colossal Ignorance which pievails among the 
so called cultured” presidents of post- 
graduate research boaids, as to w'hat consti- 
tutes originality and the breaking of luiti 
ground The public will remember that Mr 
Pramathanath Baneijee’s thesis w'as submitted 
by him on 31st October 1919, while s/i long 
papei s on the same subject, based on original 
Sanskrit souices w^ere published by Prof S 
V Yisw’anatha, M \ , i T , in this Review fully 
a year befoie that liatt {viz , in May, June, 
July, August and Noiembei, 1918 ) And yet 
the learned Saiaswati has no hesitation in 
telling an unsuspecting Senate that Mi 
Panel jee has been fiist 111 this field 

We have heaid that a woik on this subject 
b) Ml Narendranath Law was with the Uni- 
veisit} authority concerned, foi some 13 
months, and that it was returned to him about 
the time of the submission or appioval of Mi 
Banerjee’s thesis But it is not certain that 
Sir Asutosh knew of its existence 

On page 70 w^e are told, “Mr Ramaprasad 
Chanda in addition to his {sic) giving public 
lectures [ on ethnology ] full of original 
lesearches often contributed valuable articles 
on the subject in the Newspapers ( j'/r ) and 
Monthlies ” Happy India, where articles 
based on original research of \alue areoffeied 
by newspapeis to the public In benighted 
England that is the function of the journals 
of leained societies 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s sense of justice 
requires that some men should be branded 
as deserters because the\ accepted lucrative 
posts elsew'here ( and possible also escaped a 
humiliating position and a demoralizing at- 
mosphere thereb) ) but that some others 
should have lucrative jobs in abundance Some 
examples follow. 

Sayce in his Philosophy speaks of “agglu- 
tinative languages ” The Univeisity Report 
before us gives examples of noohitmative 
\alaiies The happiest of these pluralists is 
Mr Devadatta R Bhandaikai, who draws 
Rs 1250 per month as University Pi ofessoi 
of Ancient Indian History //i/i' Rs ioo-f5o-{- 
=;n for lectuiing on Sanskrit, Pah and Marathi 
lespectively N0W9 as the initial salary of a 
full-time lectuiei under the University is Rs 
200 only, the “extras” that Mr Bhandarkar 


gets e\ eiy month aie the monc} equivalent 
ot one additional lectuiei ’s w^ork If the 
Universit)' gets value for its money, are we 
to infer that Mr Bhandarkar has taken the 
work of two full lectuiers on his Atlantean 
shoulders, as far as quantity is concerned ? 
But what about the quality ^ If you ask your 
milkman to supply ten seers of milk for a 
rupee while five seers is the bazar rate, he 
may consent But will it be milk ? 

In the absence of dates it is not quite 
clear to us wdiether Mr Bhandarkar combined 
these University pluralities with the super- 
vision of the Indian Museum ( on another extra 
of Rs 100 a month ), or w'as relieved of that 
wmik by Mons Foucher before July 1920 
Should the foimei supposition be true, the 
query regarding the quality of his wmik would 
be still moie peitinent 

In this connection w^e ought to lemember 
that fiom the failure of the first tw^o incum- 
bents of the Minto Chan of Economics at the 
Calcutta University to do their stipulated 
research w^ork, the Times aigued that these 
gentlemen were saddled wuth too much class 
teaching to have adequate time for research,— 
though original investigation is the main 
purpose of these “University Professorships ” 
The Government of India, too, asked the 
University to re-consider the terms of appoint- 
ment to the Minto chair, in the light of the 
above criticism, wdien Mr C J Hamilton 
vacated it But the work expected of the 
Minto Professor of Economics undei the old 
terms was as nothing to that which has been 
added ( as shown above ) to the primary 
duties of the Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History Is he doing all of them ? Is 
it practicable for an ordinary man (we are 
not speaking of supermen ) to do all of them 
up to the standard expected of the highest 
paid class of professors in a Unfversity ^ Or 
are there any personal reasons for Mi Bhan- 
darkar’s preferment > 

It is to be regretted that while figures are 
given for the lecture and tutorial hoitis of 
every member of the staff in English, Phi- 
losophy and Pure Mathematics, such infoima- 
tion IS withheld in lespect of the laiiety of 
subjects over which the veisatile genius of 
Ml Bhandaikai langes with majestic ease 

Anothei pluralist is Dr Abdullah al-Mamun 
al-Suhrawaidi al- M A al- Ph D He gets 
Rs 200-F300 + 50 for Arabic, History and 
Urdu respectively It may be said that he 
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comes up a bad second to Mi Bhandarkai, 
because Rs 550 is nothing to Rs 1450 
But Dr Suhrawardi is evidently gifted with 
a herculean frame he teaches three distinct 
subjects at the University ( full tune for 
each ), practises at the High Court, takes 
part in the debates of the legislatue ( ouncii 
( of which he has long been a inembei ), and 
addresses his constituency 

It would be in the best interests ol the 
University if it publishes every year the 
names of those members of the post-graduate 
staff who are doing private tuition, mention- 
ing against each the class and subject of his 
pupil No teacher in Government service can 
take up a private tuition without the sanction 
of the higher authorities and the knowledge 
of the college office This precaution is a 
greater necessity in the case of post-giaduate 
lectuiers, because they ( unlike oidinary 
college teachers ) are called upon, in then 
capacity of internal examiners, to set the 
questions and examine the answer papers 
in the very subjects they teach But there 
is a wmrld of cifterence between an internal 
examiner proper and a private coach The 
former is a teachei whose lectures are open 
to all students reading that paiticular subject, 
his instructions aie publicly delivered, and 
he goes through the essays of all the students 
m rotation , none of them, therefore, can 
have an unfair advantage over the other 
examinees A coach, on the other hand, 
stands on a different footing He teaches 
only one pupil and in private , his very 
reputation as a coach depends upon his 
success in making that particulai boy pass 
brilliantly It is expected of him to give tips 
to his pupils, or as teachers euphemistically 
put lb to lay special emphasis on the 
“important” portions of his subjects He 
must make a wise anticipation of the exami- 
nation questions or as near a guess to them 
as he can 

It IS, therefore, fundamentally opposed to 
all notions of fair play and purity of exami- 
nations to allow any student’s private coach 
to set or moderate or otherwise get a 
previous knowdedge of any of the papers on 
any branch of the subjects that his pupil is 
preparing for We do not know how far 
this healthy rule will be enfoiced by the 
Calcutta University Those who are m the 
know remember with respect that the late 
Sir Gooroodas Banerji refused one year to 


have anything to do with setting question 
papers for a ceitain examination because one 
of his grandsons was to be a candidate foi it ' 

in this connection it is immaterial whether 
the coach gets any salary fiom his employei 
01 nut In some cases he will be wnser if he 
declines dneci lllonthl^ pavment for his 
seinces 

Tlie Next Vice-Ciiaiicellor ol 
the Calcutta University 

In the course of his Calcutta convoca* 
tion lectonal address Lord Eonaldshay 
said with lefeience to “the post-giaduate 
courses recently introduced” 

Surely you must be proud of the splendid at- 
tempt which IS being made lieie to rendei to 
Indian civilisation and culture the homage which 
IS its due Teaching of the highest order along 
with reseaich wmrk by Indian scholais of repute 
IS being carried on in a number of branches of 
higher Sanskrit which m themselves cover a wide 
held of ancient Indian learning , in Pali which 
embraces the far-reaching held ot Buddhistic 
studies , m Islamic studies including Theology, 
Liteiatiue, Rhetoiic, Poetics, Grammar, Philo- 
sophy and Science , in Indian Yernacnlais and 
in the elaborate course ot study devoted to An- 
cient Indian Histoiy and Culture 

Lord Ronaldshay’s praise is certainly well 
deserved in great part, though we are not 
competent to say to what extent We 
will only say that along with much genU‘ 
me research, there has been much that is 
mere translation (in some cases, of writings 
which are themselves out of date ), much 
that IS meie compilation, and, worst of 
all, much that is plagiarism puie and 
simple We recognise that theie is an 
earnest desire to piomote lesearch But 
it IS to be regretted that there aie not 
enough men in the University who can dis 
tinguish between genuine lesearch and 
pseudo-research Therefoie some compil 
ers and plagiarists obtain preferment 

Lord Eonaldshay proceeded next to 
pay a tril>ute to Sir Asutosh Mukerjee 
Said he 

Surely the giatitude and suppoit of every 
Indian who trul> loves his country is due to the 
man who has done so much for Indian leaimng 
That man is himself an Indian among Indians, 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee But Sii Asutosh Mu» 
kherjee’s claim to your support does not rest 
solely upon the fact that he has created this 
gicat dcpaiLmcnl ol Post-Giaduatc teac'hmg 
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and research He was also a menibei of the 
Umveisity Commission whose recommendations 
are designed to introduce into the existing sys- 
tem of highei education many improvements 
and in particular to bring about change in the 
tiYO directions to which 1 haie lefened, that is 
to say, by developing vocational courses and by 
giving to the whole system a more specifically 
Indian orientation It is true that I— an Eng- 
lishman— shall become your Chancelloi , but 
that IS due to the accident of m> being at the 
moment Governor of Bengal I welcome the 
fact for many leasons, but not least because 
it will place me in a position to invite Sii Asii 
tosh Mukherjee to co-operate with me and with 
the Government of Bengal in bringing about by 
a process of evolution those changes to which I 
have referied It is my intention, acting with 
the full concuirence of the Ministei concerned, 
to invite Sir \sutosh Mukheriee to accept the 
Vice-Chancellorship No man surely is bettei 
qualified so to mould the future of youi Univci- 
sity as to make of it a national Unuersity in the 
best and tiuest meaning of the woid One thing 
only IS lequired and that is i our whole heaited 
suppoit Do you desire Revolution oi Biolution 
Destruction oi Const! uctioii '' Non co opeiation 
or Co opeiation The choice is youis 

The set vices leudeied to the Calcutta 
University by Sir \sutosh Mookcijce 
deserve unstinted piaise No man evei 
devoted his intellectual pOAveis, his cnei- 
gies and his tune to the feciiicc of this 
Unix eisity to the extent that Sii Asutosh 
has done No one possesses such gia&p of 
the details of all its affairs as he does 
But the shield has a daik side, too Wc 
are not competent to measuie the full 
value of his services and the full extent of 
his disseivice, and strike a balance It 
may also be that the disservice done has 
been unconscious and incidental But foi 
a tiue estimate of the result of his connec- 
tion with the Unwersity, it will not do to 
mention only his serxuces The evil results 
have been such as aie generally incident 
to one man rule It is only fair to state 
that his ascendancy in the University is 
due not chiefly oi merely to recourse to 
Tammany Hall methods His high intellec- 
tual poweis, his administrative capacity, 
his driving power, his energy, his cons- 
tructive talent, his grasp of details, his 
uniivalled devotion to the work of the Uni- 
versity, —these also he at the loot of his 
influence But hoxxexei gained, his mastei- 
fulnesfc and autociacv have been attended 


with bad results Favoiitism and jobbery 
of soits theie have been There has been 
wasteful expendituie m some directions, 
to the neglect of the just claims of depart- 
ments for which particular endowments 
were made Theie has been unnecessary 
reduplication of arrangements for studies 
foi which bettei anangements exist else- 
where Unscrupulous persons hax^e taken 
advantage of Di Mookeijee’s megalo- 
mania and his feverish desire to promote 
research, to sometimes foist upon the Uni- 
veisity things which are not at all original 
or even honest work Studies have been 
sought to be piomoted for which theie 
aie few, if any, competent teacheis 
Megalomania has led to the opening of 
classes at inordinate expense foi studies 
which have atti acted only a few students 
1 o find money foi the huge post-graduate 
departments every possible step has been 
taken to multiply the numbei ot candi- 
dates, to the inevitable loweiing of the 
standard of examinations, thus commer- 
cialising the Umx^eisity Foi some of the 
highest degrees and lewaids, theie have 
been examineis convenient for paiticulai 
candidates and inconvenient lor others, m 
a sense othei than academic The highest 
academic recognition, distinction, lewaid, 
and pieferment hax^e been won by the 
methods of the com tier and the sycophant, 
and the moral and intellectual atmospheie 
of the University have been" thus xitiated 
and academic values lost As legaicls the 
senatois and membets of the Syndicate 
and other university bodies, there has been 
a general, though not univeisal, decrease 
of self-respect, manhood, rndependence of 
sprrrt and rndependent exererse of prrvate 
judgment 

Lord Ronaldshay asks whether there is 
to be co operation ot non co-operation ’ 
So far as the Calcutta Univeisity is con- 
cerned, one can co-operate with Sir Asu- 
tosh only in the sense in which the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy ask us to co-opeiate 
with them, vu , that the buieauciats are 
to initiate, dictate and control and In- 
dians ate to ciy ditto and cairy out orders 
like subordinates Sri Asutosh’s master - 
fulness cannot brook any equals You 
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must merge your will m his, you must 
ciinge, ifhe is to tolerate your presence 
Self-respecting men cannot co-operate on 
such terms 

If Loid Roiialdshay claims any c'edit 
for choosing Sir Asutosh, we must tell 
him, it IS a virtue of necessity It is 
Hobson’s choice Barring Sir Asutosh 
only two kinds of Vice-chancellors weie 
possible those whom Sir Asutosh would 
continually oppose and defeat and make 
their lives miserable and positions not 
worth keeping, and those who by their 
acquiescence m whatever he might do 
would only prove the superfluity and use- 
lessness of their presence It is, therefore, 
quite probable that no other man was 
available for filling the office of Vice 
chancelloi, high though it be Why should 
people agree, eithei to be non-entities and 
undeidogs and play second fiddle, or to 
be taigets for Sii Asutosh’s shafts ^ The 
appointment of Sir Asutosh Mookeijcc 
has this mciit that he will get all the 
ciedit and all the blame , theie will be no 
target, nonentity, pawm oi scapegoat 

As loi inviting Sir Asutosh “to co-opei- 
ate with me,” that is undoubtedly the 
only “dignified” wmy of putting the thing 
Theie is delicious humour in the situation 
Indians may feel a certain pleasure ( ma- 
licious, if you like, ) in thinliing that one 
of their countrymen has forced Govern- 
ment to invite him to co-operate with it 
on his own terms But the real question 
IS, who co-operates with whom ^ 

As for making a national university of 
the Calcutta University, we do not see how 
Sii Asutosh can do it Unless the govern- 
ment of a country is national, no official 
university can be national A national 
university must also mean that it is under 
national control But Sir Asutosh’s con- 
trol cannot be called national control, 
though he is an Indian national More- 
over, he IS an official Even if he were a 
non-official, his dictatorship could not be 
identical with national control Whether 
the Calcutta Univeisity with its piesent 
constitution and charactei, can acquire 
the highest and deepest connotations of a 
national educational institution, we leaxe 


our readers to judge, after they have read 
our note on “National Education” m the 
piesent issue 

There is anothei reason why in its pre- 
sent condition the Calcutta Unn ersity can 
not be made national in spint Oui na- 
tional ideal includes reverence for the 
teacher But theie cannot be any levei- 
ence foi parasites, proteges, pawns, or 
plagiarists We do not mean to suggest 
that all University piolessors, lecturers, 
teachers, etc , ate men of this description 
But the number of those wdio do not fall 
undei one or more of the above categories 
IS believed to be not very large So long as 
the University is destined to be conducted 
along the present lines, it would be an 
impiovement to destioi the show of 
democratic government by doing away 
with the councils of post-graduate teach- 
ing and the teachers’ nominal pai t therein 
When the real power is in one man’s 
hands, why pretend that the teachers, too, 
have a voice Ihey aie mostly eithei 
mutes 01 giamophones Such persons do 
not inspire respect They should be res- 
cued from such a humiliating position, 
and given simplv to teach , and then as 
honest teachers they can command res- 
pect 

An Affray of a Novel Character 

We lift the following from the columns 
of the Bombay Chronicle 

Riotous scenes m Corby Street, Sheffield, m 
mail week, were lollowed by the an est of four 
Hindus During a quarrel outside a public-house 
two men received knife wounds which necessitated 
hospital treatment Afterwards the quarrelsome 
Hindus rushed to their lodgings in Corby Street, 
followed by a big crowd, which tried to break 
open the door The landlady and the Hindus 
went into the garret, where they were assailed 
with a volley of stones Considerable damage 
was done to the house It is alleged that the 
Hindus became frightened, and two shots were 
fired The crowd threatened to burn the house 
down, but the police arrived As a sequel to 
the affair four young Hindus weie yesterday 
charged with wounding three persons by shoot- 
ing at them, and one of the prisoners was also 
charged with stabbing two people They were 
remanded in custody, the police saying they 
could not guarantee protection to the accused 
if they were released owing to the feeling in the 
neighbouihood The police said that no serious 
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injury had resulted from the affair —“Daily 
News ” 

We have never been shikaris ourselves, 
but we have heard that genuine sportsmen 
take gi eater pleasure in hunting big and 
dangerous game than m killing hares oi 
labb^its and animals ol that sort Spoits- 
men of this stamp may, theretoie, lead 
the above with a slight sigh of relief to 
find that there are Hindus who can 
shoot, though only when at bay, and 
who would, hence, be better game from 
the sportsman’s point of view than those 
who are only tamely shot down In 
any case, the affair breaks the mono- 
tonous story of Englishmen shooting at 
Hindus 

The Bansal Conferences. 

The very laige number of delegates and 
visitors of both sexes who attended the 
Bengal provincial conference at Bansal 
IS another proof of the stirring of new 
life in the country That Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal’s presidential address has 
not pleased the followers of Mr Gandhi 
IS not in itself a proof that it is devoid 
of political value Though unable to 
discuss it, having received it too late, 
we can see that the speaker has thought 
for himself, which is a point in its 
favoui, particularly in these days of 
blind adherence to party shibboleths 

We are pleased to find that theie was 
a social conference, too, under the presi- 
dentship of that earnest worker, Rai 
Radhikamohan Lahiri Bahadur justice 
lequires that there should be social reform, 
humanity requires that there should be 
social reform, and nation building requiies 
that there should be social reform 

Glasgow Student Conference 

The following paragraph from The 
Challenge of London relates to the 
Glasgow Student Conference — 

“The outstanding topic at Glasgow was un- 
questionably the Indian situation Pew of 
us had realised until we heard Mr Alec Fiaser 
and discussed his speech with Indian delegates 
how urgent and how hazardous was the crisis 
A great authority and publicist is stated to 
have expiessed the opinion that unless the con- 
btience ol England throughout the length and 


bieadth of the country were aroused to speedy 
action and to a complete repudiation ol the 
O’Dwyer policy we should lose India within 
SIX months Those of us who have become 
more or less accustomed to what is called 
“sedition” among Indians in this country, and 
who lealisc how much oui own attitude to them 
IS to blame, weie staitled to hnd that instead 
ol the casual and lathei supeiticial exaspera- 
tion of the young sons of the motherland, there is 
now a deep-rooted and utteily sincere convction 
that we have proved ourselves false anid un- 
worthy A high-spirited but friendly resent- 
ment has given place to a calm and deliberate 
rejection of oui right to i ule, to a refusal to 
recognise any excuses for our failure or to place 
any further confidence in our professions of 
regret or in our plans for reform If the feeling 
of the Glasgow Conference is typical ( and after 
all the delegates were among our best friends 
m India ) we have been weighed alieady in the 
balance— weighed and found wanting And 
neither the admitted excellence of much of our 
work, nor the transparent sincerity of many of 
Civil Servants ( for whom Sir William Mariis 
was a most impressive advocate ) can re- 
deem us 

“We should lose India within six 
months”— there lurks within these words, 
unconsciously it may be, the belief that 
India is Englishmen’s property and that, 
instead of being fellow-men and fellow- 
citizens, we are their subjects Again, with 
reference to the words “rejection of our 
right to rule”, we may tell both friends 
and foes of India that no foreigners, how- 
ever angelic, have the right to rule India , 
though every one has the right to help 
India to be free and to realise herself 

Dr Tagore on the Ideal 
of Womanhood. 

Di Rabindranath Tagore told Winifred 
Van Duzer, an American interviewer, “It 
IS woman who carries a torch to light the 
feet of the race in its long long progress to 
destiny ” According to the poet, mother- 
hood IS the ideal of womanhood 

But, as we shall presently see, mother- 
hood IS not to be understood in the merely 
physiological and domestic sense, though 
that IS implied It is to be understood 
also in the social, civic, educational, racial 
and spiritual senses The interviewer 
writes — 

I asked him exactly what woman’s work 
should be He mdicated a belief that mothei- 
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hood IS the noblest work women may tindei- 
take Then he outlined a plan of educational 
training foi children which is likt nothing evei 
before heard of in this western world 

, SCHoons FOR Motherhood 

It was a plan by which women might be 
educated to motherhood in schools and colleges 
instead of to abstract science and art only 
Their training then was to enable them to 
teach their children history, languages, the 
sciences, and instil them with ideals chiefly by 
means ofnuisery stories skilfully told He con- 
tinued 

‘T belie\e that women should make all sub- 
jects of education vital and organic Our edu- 
cation has been suffering for lack of life It has 
been full of abstractions which cannot be blend- 
ed without life forces 

“'Women naturally have the gift of making 
tiuth organic, they have the natural gift of ex- 
pression To them language is a living and 
vivid thing That IS why women aie the best 
letter-writers ’ 

“They have a faculty for taking a vital in- 
teiest in all things, especially in the concrete 
things about them Men’s interest is in ideals 
they lack pictuiesqueness of language , that 
comes early with interest in surroundings 

Asset for the Future 

“If women’s gift of expression is cultivated 
through story telling, it may become an im- 
mense help for the education and training of 
children an asset to the future 

“It may, indeed, insure a new and nobler 
race ” 

He declared that the world is suffering 
because of unbalanced equilibrium, and that 
women’s part in righting the wrong will be 
the creation of a new civilization He went on 

“Mistakes of past civilization created what is 
lacking in this present civilization partly by 
building up a feeling of the immense value of 
organizations over the individual But women, 
who seem instinctively to know the infinite 
value of the individual over organizations, will 
do away with the injustice of such an attitude , 
they will manage to establish harmony between 
the general good of the public and happiness 
of individuals ” 

Our Loss Due to Reverse Councils. 

Tie Leader writes — 

Lord Sydenham’s question in the House of 
Lords brought about the official admission that 
India has lost 35 ciores of rupees by the adop- 
tion of the Indian Currency Committee’s recom- 
mendations We wonder what the people in 
England would have done if its recommenda- 
tions had been such as to cause the loss of a like 
amount to the British Exchequer We are per- 
fectly sure that first of all any such recommen- 
dation would not have been allowed to be given 


effect to by the British Government, and m the 
unlikely evert of that Government acquiescing 
111 them, it would lia\L been subjected to a cu- 
ticism which might have brought about its 
downfall 

Education of the Poor m Japan. 

The Department of Education m Japan, 
according to a contempoiaiy, contem- 
plates 

initiating a system under which all children who 
cannot go to school owing to poverty will be 
given all the necessary school expenses 01 
about 8,000,000 children of school age now in 
Japan, 30,000 cannot attend school owing to 
poverty, while, 80,000 are only enabled to 
attend school by the loan of books or by the 
supply of free food, and 40,000 leave school 
betore finishing their course owing to poverty 
It will be seen that about 150,000 stand in 
need of Government aid It is the Government’s 
aim now to provide schooling for all these poor 
children, accotdmg to the Japanese Press The 
sum of Yen 3,000,000 (4,500,000 Rupees) will 
be asked of the next session of the Diet for the 
purpose of bringing education, to the children of 
the poor who are not able to pay tuition fees 
The measure when it is passed, will include all 
children who, for five yeais previously, have not 
been able to attend school 

Commenting on the above, the Tokyo 
one of the leading papers of Japan, 
says — 

“The development of a nation depends largely 
on the spread of education which means the 
demociatization of education We are as much 
opposed to the monopolization of politicial and 
economic rights by the privileged few If 
children are denied the benefits of education for 
the reason that their parents are poor, the social 
order must be defective In future it is necessary 
that steps should be taken so that the poor can 
enjoy the beriefits of higher education, and not 
until that time can be said that education has 
been democratized ” 

Wanted Funds for a Village 
Work Centre. 

We know of the existence of a village 
w’ork centr-e where nine young'^men aie at 
work under the guidance and supermtea- 
dence of an elderly teacher They have 
addressed themselves to the piomotion of 
total abstinence, sanitation, improvement 
of aguculture, education, &c The young 
men ate working hard, but the work is 
too heavy fot so small a band of workers 
Then numbei, liowevei, cannot be increas- 
ed for want of funds, which are msufBcient 
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even to maintain the piesent numbei If 
any one desires to encourage such work 
on a non-political basis, he may send 
pecuniary help to the editor of this Review, 
who will forward it to the proper party 
All such help will be very gratefully 
received 

Ministers’ Salaries. 

The Government of Bengal appear to 
hold, after obtaining legal opinion, that 
the salaries of ministers having been once 
discussed and voted upon, cannot again 
be voted upon We are not competent to 
discuss legal niceties But as the 
mimsteis are porfessedly “responsible” 
to the legislative councils, and as one of 
the parliamentary methods of bringing 
home to ministers their responsibility to 
the people is to piopose to reduce their 
salaries, we do not see how the Bengal 
Government view is commonsensible 

As regards the salaries themselves, we 
continue to hold that they should not 
exceed Rs 1000 per mensem That is 
exactly the salary ministers in Japan draw, 
the Prime Minister there getting a trifle 
more than Rs 1500 a month We need 
not give the figures for other countries 
In a national government— and we have 
been told that India has alieady got 
one 01 IS about to get one— the ministers 
should not expect to make money out 
of their job , such men alone should 
become mimsteis as had already been 
the unpaid servants of the people 
When they become paid servants, they 
can expect to get only maintenance allow- 
ances It cannot be said that when, for 
example. Sir Surendranath Banerjea, Prin- 
cipal R P Paranjpye and Mr C Y. 
Chmtamani, were unpaid public servant's, 
their monthly expenses were ever more 
than Rs 1000 If the expenses of any 
of the other ministers exceeded that 
figure, they are rich men who can afford 
to do without a higher salary for serving 
a people a very large percentage of whom 
go through life without full meals, with- 
out medical tieatment in illness, without 
education, and without a rainproof roof 
over their heads As for status, respect- 
ability, and things of that sort, these do 


not depend on salary, but on the official 
powers possessed and exercised by par- 
ticular officers and on their personal 
worth and efficiency Theie are ministers 
in England who get higher salaries than 
the Premier, who as premier gets nothing , 
but the status of these ministers is not 
higher than that of the Premier No paid 
public servant, even if he gets a salary of 
lakhs, can command greater respect than 
he was worthy of when he worked as an 
unpaid servant of the people 

Civil Expenditure. 

In recent years, not only military but 
civil expenditure, too, has increased enor- 
mously Every legal care has been taken 
to make the representatives of the Indian 
people powerless to reduce the huge sala- 
ries paid to English officials to do their 
professedly philanthropic work in India 
But loopholes always exist If we can- 
not reduce all such salaries, we can abo- 
lish some posts and adopt various other 
means to curtail expendituie In some 
provinces there are no divisional commis- 
sioners, in others there are The former 
are not less efficiently governed than the 
latter Therefore all divisional commis- 
sionerships should be abolished The di- 
rectors of information should be cashier- 
ed We are right glad that the Mymen- 
singh and Midnapore partition schemes 
have been knocked on the head Aie the 
smallest districts in Bengal educationally, 
sanitarily, materially, “ciiminally” better 
off than the biggest district ^ Aie the 
smallest states in South America, North 
America, Europe and Asia more progres- 
sive and prosperous than the biggest ^ 
The enlightenment, progiessiveness and 
piospeiity of peoples depend more on other 
factors than the size of the groups into 
which they are artificially cut up by 
others than themselves But if the idea be 
to keep people in subjection and tei rifled 
trance in the name of administrative 
efficiency, then the most convenient 
method is to make the groups small 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s Attitude. 

In his concluding address to the 
Barisal Conference, Mr Bepin Chandra 
Pal said 
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He realised lie had not been able to give what 
the vast ma]onty of the Conference wanted 
They wanted magic but he had given them logic 
He had never spoken a half truth when he knew 
the truth He had expected that all would not 
agree with his views on non-co-operation, but it 
was the biggest surprise of his life when he 
heard protests against his presentation of the 
ideal of “Swaraj” He had been asked why he 
should try to define “Swarai” “Swarai was 
Swaraj” they said , “it was felt within and not 
defined by words” He felt that this attitude 
merely led to confusion of ideas, as difterent 
people would hold dilferent notions as to what 
constituted Swarai He feared that the day of 
reckoning would come, when the people dis- 
covered that they had been dreaming of one 
thing and their leaders were talking of another 
Proceeding, Mr Pal said that he now saw that 
his idea of the constitution of the Government 
of India under Swaraj was not wanted 
Criticism was not wanted “Sell all thou hast 
and follow me” was the new call He regretted 
he could not accept pontifical authority m 
politics after having discarded it in religion, and 
if that was to be the new gospel he for one had 
no option but to part company with those who 
accepted it 

Without entering into the merits of his 
presidential address and concluding speech, 
or considering whether it was politic or 
expedient or ^‘dignified” on his part to 
make the sort of speeches that he did, 
we may say that we appreciate his bold 
exercise of the right of private judgment 
Never having been a leadei or a follower, 
we have never considered or undei stood 
to what extent intellectual and moral self- 
immolation may be expedient or necessary 
in the interests of party discipline for the 
achievement of some particulai political 
object But one observation we may be 
permitted to make If presidents of con- 
gresses and conferences are only to reiterate 
what has been previously said by some 
man or gathering of men, is not a gramo- 
phone cheaper and more handy ^ Or if 
that seem very mechanical, paraphrasers 
may be cheaper than presidents 

Esher Eeport in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer moved in the con- 
cluding sittings of the Legislative 
Assembly a long series of resolutions 
embodying the Assembly Committee’s 
report on the Esher Committee’s recom- 
mendations The resolutions were in the 
70Vo— 17 


light direction Most of them were carried 
in the form m which they were moved We 
quote two important passages from his 
speech on his first resolution 

The Assembly Committee felt that the Esher 
Committee took an unduly restricted view of 
their terms of reference, inasmuch as they did 
not touch the strength and composition of the 
Army, the financial eifects of their report, the 
methods of recruitment to commissioned ranks 
of the Indian Army and the best way of giving 
effect to the natural aspiration of the people of 
India to play an honorable part in the defence 
of then countiy and the ratio of British to 
Indian troops What the Aimy Committee con- 
fined itself to was merely the contentment 
and efficiency of the Army The lesult of the 
Committee’s report was that it created disap- 
pointment and alarm, with regard to the finan- 
cial burdens and with legard to the question of 
the national claim foi self-defence 

He would make it clear that not a single pie 
should be spent on the Indian Army except for 
purposes of internal unrest, and external aggres- 
sion and that for this purpose the efficiency of the 
Army should be the same as that of the British 
Army India did not desire to shirk obligations, 
as regards the difficulties of the Empiie, but she 
insisted that such obligations be the same as 
rested upon the self-governing Dominions He 
repudiated the idea underlying the whole of the 
Esher Report that the Indian Army be develop- 
ed suitable to Imperial necessities and that its 
administration could not be considered other- 
wise than aspaitof the total armed forces of 
the Empire 

The second resolution standing m Sir 
Sivaswamy Iyer’s name specified the 
purpose foi which the army was mam^ 
tamed 

It urged that the Army outside India be not 
used except in case of grave emergency affect- 
ing the Empire Thus the Indian Army could 
not be* used for offensive purposes and they 
had inserted a proviso making it permissible for 
the employment of Indian troops for garrison 
purposes at the expense of the Home Govern- 
ment 

It has been uiged in favour of the 
aforesaid proviso that the employment 
of Indian troops for garrison duty wmuld 
furnish Indian soldiers with valuable ex- 
perience of war in other countries and 
under different conditions This is true 
But nevertheless we are entirely opposed 
to the employment of Indian troops on 
garrison duty abroad Such duty would 
have to be performed, not m the free 
British Isles or in the free self-governing 
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colonies, but m tern tones conquered by 
England and held in subjection by hei 
’'Gaiiison” means “A body of Loops 
stationed in a foi I oi foi tified town to 
defend oi guaid it, oi to keep the inhabi- 
tants in sub)ect!on ” India does not her- 
self want to conquei oi keep in subjection 
any foieign people, noi does she want to 
help England to do so We want to be 
ouiselves fiee How can we then help in 
keeping others deprued of fieedom ^ 

The sixth resolution pioposed to subject 
the direct right of the Cotnmatider-in-Chiefs 
correspondence with the Wai Office to the 
restrictions that it did not commit the Govern- 
ment of India to any pecuniaiy obligations 
and any Military Policy which had not been 
decided by them 

The seventh lesolution wanted free admission 
of Indians to the Commissioned tanks of His 
Majesty’s forces, including Military, Naval, 
Air Forces, Auxiliary Services such as Medical 
and Engmeeiing and for this puipose, to begin 
with, twenty-five pei cent of the King’s Com- 
mission be granted every year to Indians 

Ml Renouf (Punjab) moved an amendment 
to this resolution adding the following to 
clause (B) —That in granting the King’s Com- 
missions, after giving full regard to the claims 
to pi emotion of officers of the Indian Aimy 
who already hold Commissions of His Excellency 
the Viceioy,the rest of the Commissions granted 
be given to cadets tiained at Sandhurst The 
geiieial rule in selecting candidates foi this 
training should be that a laige majority of 
selections should be fiom communities which 
furnish leciuits to the aimy as far as possible 
in proportion to the numbers in which they 
furnish the recruits 

This amendment was carried by 30 
votes to 29 Though from the point of 
view of sectional interests it was a just 
amendment, yet from the view-point of 
Indian national solidarity it was undesii- 
able as introducing a pimciple of division 
and a cause foi iivalry and jealousy How 
would its suppoiters like a lule laying 
down that “a large majority of selections” 
foi filling civtl appointments m the pro- 
vincial and imperial services “should be 
from communities which furnish recruits” 
to these services at the present day ^ 
It should be lemembered that it is British 
policy w^hich has labelled some peoples as 
non-martial and has ceased to accept 
lecruits from them , originally the inhabi- 
tants of all piovinces became soldiers 


That they have been unjustly discriminat- 
ed against should not be made the reason 
fm again disriiminat,ng against these so 
(.ailed “nou-maitial” laces 

Air Samaitli moved the last lesoluLion on 
the agenda that the Assemblv expiessed no 
opinion on such lecoramendations of the leport 
of the Esher Committee as had not been dealt 
with in the foi egomg i esolutions 

It was earned, almost all non-oflicial 
niembeis voting for it 

Hindi Conference. 

We leal 11 fiom a business-like summary 
in the New Empire of Seth Ghanashyam- 
das Birla’s adress of welcome to the Hindi 
Confeience in Calcutta that there are hve 
Hindi newspapers in Calcutta, though, he 
legietted, there weie no good Hindi 
periodicals published heie As Calcutta is 
the biggest Hmdi-speaking ( or Hindustani- 
speaking ) city m India, it should certainly 
have good periodicals in that language 

Mazzini and Cavour 

It IS a favouiite aigument with some 
politicians that without Cavoui Italy 
could not have been unified and fiec. 
That IS tiue But it is also tiue that 
without the dynamic jiersonality of Mazzi- 
ni, Cavour could not have achieved suc- 
cess Some of our politicians foi get that 
Government’s sweet leason ableness and 
methods of “rallying” are not a little due 
to the existence of the political “bad 
boys” and, at present, to the dynamic 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi 

“Silent Workers.” 

Mahatma Gandhi has “instiucted” 
practising lawyers to be onlv “silent 
workers”, but not to figuie on public 
platforms as leaders But as eveyone who 
speaks is not a leadei, it is to be hoped 
that practising lawyers may speak pro- 
vided that they do not claim to be leaders 
The desire for full-time public workers 
IS good , but as the number of public 
workers is small, even part-time sincere 
workers should be welcome We should 
be sorry if the Mahatma’s “instructions” 
tended to decrease the total number of 
full-time and pai t-time public woi kers. 
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Women’s Educational Service. 

In India the education of girls is in a very 
harkwaul condition The number of giib 
at school IS very small, rompaied (o the total 
numbei of girls, and the vast majoiity of 
them receive only pnmaiy education given 
through the vernaculars What inspecting 
agency IS 1 equiied for them can and ought 
to be recruited from among India’s educated 
women who know and speak those tongues 
as their vernaculais But a Women’s 
Educational Service has been instituted, 
by means of which some Biitish women 
may exploit India, and from which Indian 
educated women have been practically 
excluded Not only are British women 
not required for inspecting schools almost 
all of which are practically vernacular 
schools, but they are unfit for this kind of 
work , foi when they attempt to speak a 
vernacular, it seems very funny to the pupils 
On the other hand, Indian lady graduates 
know and can use both English and the verna- 
cular of the locality, besides being thoroughly 
conversant with the manners and customs 
of the country The arrangement is not only 
unjust , it IS sheer misuse of money With 
the sums paid as salaries to the women’s 
educational service, a good many new girls’ 
schools could have been opened and main- 
tained A contemporar)' writes with obvious 
justice — 

The injustice to Indian interests is in the 
concluding reflection that there is “a paucity of 
qualihed Indian women” and, therefore, no 
proportion has been fixed as to the number of 
Indians to be appointed to the Service We 
know that the claims of ‘qualified’ Indians have 
not been considered impartially and we can 
easily mention several Indian ladies with high 
Indian and foreign degrees who have not found 
a place in the Women’s Indian Educational 
Service Some have had to seek scope for their 
talents in Native States, while others have had to 
content themselves in subordinate positions 
under Euiopean ladies of far inferior qualifica- 
tions What makes the position more provoking 
IS the circumstance that this is a feature 
pervading the women’s educational service in all 
grades in the country The spectacle of an 
Indian lady with University degrees being 
subordinate to a European lady with inferior 
and sometimes no University qualifications is a 
very common one and is by no means compli- 
mentary to the sense of justice possessed by the 
administrative authorities responsible for it 
This IS a matter calling for more immediate 
redress than injustice in other departments 


To this the Indian Social Reformei adds 

Even when an Indian woman gets admission 
to the service she is made to feel In her 
Euiopean colleagues and superiors that she is 
an iiiteiloper whose presence can be tolerated 
only if she falls in with their views The leal 
remedy is to make European appointments the 
exception instead of, as at present, the rule in 
the higher ranks of the service 

Historical researches in Portu- 
guese India 

Our readers are not probabl) aware of 
the excellent work on certain aspects of 
Indian history that is being done for some 
years past at Goa A “permanent commission 
of the archaeology of Portuguese India’’ was 
created with seven or eight scholars as 
members and a high official,— such as a 
Councillor of State or Director of Public 
Works, — as President 

The organ of the Commission is a two- 
monthly review named 0 Oriente Porhigues, 
which began m January, 1904 Dr J A 
Ismael Gracias, the distinguished historian, 
was director of the editorial board till his 
lamented death in 1919 

Much valuable original information has 
been published in this paper, and researches 
in Indian history made by other persons and 
bodies also have been placed before Portu- 
guese readers by means of summaries m 
its pages Several of the longer articles 
contributed to it have, as they well deserve, 
been reprinted separately as pamphlets, and 
some of these are before us 

Senor Braganca Pereira, -judge ( Juis de 
dereito ) of Bichohm, has written a 45 page 
essay on the System of Castes It is a very 
painstaking, accurate, well-reasoned and do- 
cumented histouco-sociological essay, in 
which almost all previous writings on the 
subject, — e g, by Senart, Risley, Hopkins, 
Thurston, the Census Commissioner of 1911, 
and others, — have been laid under contribution 
Senoi Pereira has read extensively and wise- 
ly, — there is no paradox, no baseless novelty 
in his production The only additions that 
we can suggest to his authorities are — Mac- 
donell and Keith’s Vedic Index ( s v varna) 
Hcernle, Ibbetson ( introduction to the Panjab 
Census Report ), and V A. Smith’s Oxford 
History of India While much of the essay 
IS, under the circumstances, a summary of 
our existing knowledge on the subject, an 
interesting and to us original section is that 
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on caste m Chustianity, especially in Portu- 
guese Canara 

Another versatile and devoted worker in 
the same field is Mr Panduranga S Shenvi 
Pissurlencar, professor and advocate of San- 
quelim He belongs to the same keen-vMtted 
and cultured section of Konkani Brahmans of 
which Sir Ram Krishna G Bhandarkar is an 
ornament, vis , the Shenvis or Gaur Saras- 
wats If our information is correct, the mem- 
bers of this caste in Goa territory maintain a 
Marathi-Portuguese new spaper 

Prof Pissurlencar has already published 
several articles in Marathi in the Vimdha- 
jnan-vzstar of Bombay and in French and 
Portuguese in 0 Oriente Poituguez His 
French pamphlet on the Discovery of Ameiica 
by the ancient people of Hindustan^ sums up 
our existing information on the similarity of 
customs, cults and folklore of the Hindus and 
the Red Indians 

His paper ( in Portuguese ) on The 
Antiquity of Knshna-ism is an effective 
and erudite reply to an article, (by 
Captain Francisco A-Lobato de Faria, who 
held that the Krishna cult is later than and 
indebted to Christianity Fortified wuth 
quotations from the highest possible names in 
Indology — men like Buhler, Senart, and Dr 
Bhandarkar, — Prof Pissurlencar has no diffi- 
culty m showing that Krishna-worship or the 
Bhagabata cult originated far back in the 
pre-Christian era, even before the rise of 
Buddhism Telang and even Farquhar 
support him We admire Prof Pissurlencar’s 
erudition and painstaking accuracy and 
wish him success in the many historical 
projects he has in hand Only, we must 
w'arn him to classify his authorities and not 
to value all who have written on India as 
equally credible 

Benares University 

In December last the Maharaja of 
Benares turned the first sod of the canal 
from the Ganges to be constiucted by the 
local University It will mainly be in con- 
nection with the agricultural college and 
farm His Highness had granted to the Uni- 
versity land measuring about 2,100 acres 
and RaiGanga Ram Bahadur had dona- 
ted a lakh of rupees for the purpose, be- 
sides another lakh for the agricultural 
college Brahmans are no longer to have 


the monopoly of Hindu religious teach- 
ing m the Benares University 

Dr. Tagore on the Eeal 
Storm to come 

Accoiding to an American interviewer, 
“Rabindranath Tagore, Bengalese poet and 
philosopher, sees civilization going to 
smash unless the world finds a new spiri- 
tual faith which will weld present conflict- 
ing forces into a harmonious whole ” 

“The woild war, Bolshevism, labor dis- 
orders,” he said yesterday, “are all signs that 
something is very wiong with us, and the trouble 
IS that everybody wants something, everything 
they can get and that very few are willing to 
give ” 

“Most nations to-day, and you in the United 
States particularly,” said Dr Tagore, “are build- 
ing up great oigamzations which are constantly 
glowing more complex, and the machinery of 
civilization is dominating you and stifling indivi- 
dual expression That is what is back of Bol- 
shevism— a ciaving for individual expression and 
the desire to get free from the cumbersome 
machinery of existence 

“Of course, Bolshevism is wrong, because it is 
thoroughly selfish It exploits one class at the 
expense of all others So selfishness is at the 
bottom of the conflict between the forces of capi- 
tal and labor Labor asks for shorter hours 
and moie pay, but proposes to give nothing , 
capital asks for more capital, but proposes to 
give nothing These conflicting forces, of which 
laboi and capital are only two, will wreck the 
world unless men find a new spiritual faith in 
which they can all grow together I do not 
believe that one religion can serve the world foi 
all tune 

“The world war was only the rumbling 
before the real storm, which must come unless 
we can learn to understand one another better 
and to care more for the lights of others 1 
think this country feels the need of that new 
faith more than any because it has follow ed the 
god of money and found it a hollow god Yet 
it IS young enough to want to find something 
in which to believe Europe is old and cynical ” 

Tokyo Astronomer Discovers 
a New Star. 

Mr KandaShigeru, a graduate of Tokio 
Impeiial University and a member of the 
Tokio Astronomical Observatory, in the 
course of his observation of shooting stars 
has discovered a new star at a point north- 
west of the Cygnus Constellation The 
Japanese are forging ahead in all direc- 
tions 
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THE PROBLEM OF AHIMSA 


T here is a pioblem before the modern 
world, m the East and West alike, 
which cannot be laid aside We 
have to discover, in the government of 
nations, the moral equivalent foi War 
If humanity is not to sink back into the 
beast, a substitute in political action 
must be found, which shall keep intact 
the courage and the daring of man, that 
has been associated with War in the 
past We must take away from the 
ultimate political struggle the cruelty, the 
mtoleiance, the violence, the murder, the 
hate which war produces All that has 
shone out m the past in martial deeds, 
all that has been sung in legend and epic 
about heroes and warriors and knights, 
must be preserved , but its objective must 
be changed fiom the slaying of men to 
the slaying of evil, from hatred of men 
to the hatred of evil systems 

I well lemember how, in a recent visit 
to Japan, the Poet Rabindranath Tagoie 
was asked to commemorate in a poem, 
which should be carved upon the rocks, 
the martial deeds of two Samurai, 
who fought in mortal combat against 
each othei and perished side by side at a 
certain spot on a lonely mountain load 
At the time this request was made, 1 was 
with the Poet, and I can well recollect the 
look of pain, which came over his face, as 
he listened to the story He went out 
silently to his own room, and after a 
while he came back with these lines 
written — 

They hated and killed, and men 
praised them 

But God, in shame, hastens to hide its 
memory under the green grass 


As the Poet showed me the linCvS he had 
composed he said nothing , but there was 
something in his pained silence, that- I 
saw, which could nevei be forgotten It 
reminded me of the Buddha, or the 
Christ 

The years that have passed since 
August, lOl^, have caused a revulsion of 
mind about war which lends a ray 
of hope to the future It is now recognised 
even by the geneials themselves, who 
were the piincipal actors in the struggle, 
that another such conflict would mean 
the end of western civilisation The 
shelling of Louvain and Ypres, of Arras 
and Rheims, the devastation of one of 
the faiiest lands on God’s earth, the 
northern land of France, the infinite 
tortuie of human lives in hundieds of miles 
of trenches on the Eastern and Western 
fionts , the inhuman outrages of poison 
gas , the bombs, gi owing ever laiger and 
larger, huiled down upon non-combatants 
fiom aeioplanes , the /eppehn raids, the 
barbed wire entanglements heaped with 
mangled dead , the submarines and their 
victims , the undergiound mines which 
dynamited away whole mountain sides 
like a volcanic eruption , the lying and 
persecuting pi ess propaganda , the epi- 
demics of moral degeneracy which ran 
like a plague through the great cities,— 
these are some of the things, that we have 
now leaint to associate with War 

But even this is not all We have 
expenenced, also, the aftermath of War 
We have seen the Law of Karma being 
fulfilled in all its terrible exactness, 
proving the truth of Christ’s words,— 
“They that take the sword, shall perish 
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with the swoid ” We have lived to know 
the treacheries of the Armistice and of the 
Treaties of Versailles and Sevres which 
followed We have lived through the 
horrors which were inflicted on Russia 
and the Central Powers by the economic 
blockade,— the deliberate and calculated 
starvation of motheis and their little 
childien We have witnessed, neaiei oui 
own Indian shores, the insensate gieed 
for plunder m Mesopotamia and the 
Middle East We have known also the 
incessant fomenting of internecine strife in 
Russia by the Allied Powers, with its 
deadly effect of hardening into a new 
militarism the Russian revolutionary 
Soviet movement Those who have lived 
through all this,— the War itself and its 
after effects,— have now no illusions left 
War, to them, is Hell The one prayer 
that rises from their lips is this,— “Give 
Peace, in our time, 0 Lord ” 

Such a prayer to-day is almost univer- 
sal Thus far we are nearly all agreed 
But the whole problem is not settled by a 
merely negative conclusion We have to 
find out, as I have said, the ultimate 
moral equivalent for war Wrong-doing 
cannot remain unchecked and unredressed 
Bullying and lying, treachery and hypo- 
cnsy, deceit and violence, cannot go on 
unresisted What is needed is, that the 
resistance shall take a spiritual form, 
which shall be all the more effective and 
potent because it is spiritual St Paul 
said of a struggle which he himself was 
called upon to wage against evil,— “The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal , 
but they are mighty to the pulling down 
of the strongholds of Satan ” We must 
find out what those weapons are,— those 
weapons which are spiritual and not 
carnal 

While painfully engaged in puzzlidg 
over this problem, it was with intense 
interest that I came across a new writing 
of Tolstoy , for it dealt with the theory 
of violent revolution in the clearest 
possible manner It is from the account 
of an eye witness, who wrote down 
Tolstoy’s own words at a memorable 
interview, which he had m 1908 with the 


Russian Revolutionary Party A tiansla- 
tion IS given in the ‘Living Age’ of January 
15, 1921, and my material is entirely 
taken from that source 

Tolstoy had read beforehand the 
programme of the Revolutionary Party, 
which contained the following words 
“Inspiie hatred in the hearts of men This 
IS a holy duty ” These words had shocked 
him inespiessibly, and he called foui of 
the leading revolutionaiies into his 
presence 

“Isn’t that outrageous he cried 
“The Love of one’s fellow man has, ever 
since the creation of the world, been 
regarded as the primary distinctive human 
instinct,— by the Hindus, by the Chinese, 
by Chiistians and now people are to be 
taught, that the very antithesis of love,— 
hatred,— is to be cultivated as a holy 
duty ' This proves to me that the men 
who write such things are in the very 
lowest depths of moral error Do you 
ask me to retract what I have said ’ No, 
I will not take back my words 

After a short silence, one of the revolu- 
tionaries spoke,— “Either we must die of 
hunger, before we have done anything 
or we must at once strike our blow and 
shake off this hated yoke ” 

Tolstoy argued and reasoned with 
them, and showed them, that there was, 
in truth, an alternative course “There 
is,” he said, “only one sensible thing to do 
Refiise to take part in the existing unjust 
social system The only way to attain 
your end is to refuse to participate in the 
injustice and violence of the government, 
which has ruined your life,— to keep out 
of it entirely ” 

One of the revolutionists replied to 
Tolstoy, that, if he were to do this, then 
he and his children would starve He was 
not in a position to so without employ- 
ment, because he was married and had a 
family This at once brought Tolstoy to 
the very centre of his own teaching, and he 
grew excited 

“Then the question of your family,” he 
said, “is more important to you than the 
question of morality ^ Yet Christ said, 
that those who would follow him must 
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leave their father and mother and all 
that they possessed Men of your opinion 
are ready to employ force against force, 
and violence against violence, in order to 
gam your ends , but you are not ready to 
sacrifice your femily at the command of 
your conscience ” 

One of the revolutionists broke out 
and said, — “Truly, these landowners, these 
usurpers of the soil, deserve nothing but 
our hatred We hate them, and would 
kill them, if we got the chance ” 

At this Tolstoy could only with gieat 
difficulty restrain himself “Hatred,” he 
cried, “is the most bestial thing It is 
the lowest sentiment which exists ’ 
Whenever a man is conscious of moral 
elevation, he inevitably finds, associated 
with it, a consciousness of love, love to 
God, love to his neighbour, love to all 
men without exception But you appeal 
to Hate If 1 have the right to say, that 
men should hate landlords, then landlords 
have the same right to say, that men 
should hate revolutionaries ” 

“But if we are unable,” the revolutionist 
broke m, “to endure then injustice, is it 
improper to bring pressure upon men in 
order to convince them that they must 
cease from injustice 

“It IS right,” said Tolstoy, “to teach 
and persuade men That is always right 
and good But is it possible to dispense 
with the human virtues of reason and love 
and compel a person to be just 

One of the revolutionists answered, 
“We agree with you that it would be 
possible to pursue a different policy from 
that of violence, in order to seek our end 
But would it bring results ^ For instance, 
if we were to practise your doctrine, of 
refusing to take part in government, for 
conscience sake, we should be thrown into 
prison. Thus we should be destroyed, and 
the whole revolutionary movement would 
collapse ” 

“Take the example of Christ,” Tolstoy 
replied “He was crucified, and it might 
have seemed as though his life amount- 
ed to nothing But the result has been, 
that I and millions of men are trying to 
live as followers of his teaching At the 
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same time it is veiy doubtful whether he 
succeeded m converting Pontius Pilate ” 

“But it IS questionable,” said the revolu- 
tionist, “whether, m our own case, we can 
get any improvement at all by your 
principle of passive goodness History 
does not show it ” 

“Quite the contiary,” said Tolstoy, 
with great animation, “the course of 
history teaches us one thing, namely, that 
humanity exists for the sake of moral 
progress That is humanity’s special 
function, without which it has no 
meaning, no purpose If we aie merely to 
debate, whether violence has ever achieved 
results, and if I take one side and you take 
the other, we shall get no further But I 
have on my side something more than an 
historical demonstration By acting 
according to my principle, I am conscious 
of acting m accordance with the eternal 
laws of reason and love, which all the 
wise men of the world have proclaimed 
and which I feel in my own heart Foa 
can have no such satisfying conscience 
My inner guide, my private conscience, 
tells me that violence and murder are 
revolting, that sacrifice and love are a 
blessing This itself is the final proof, 
that my position is right and yours is 
wrong ” 

Then the revolutionists asked Tolstoy 
to state briefly, so that they might 
remembei them, his three points against 
a violent revolution 

Tolstoy replied as follows — 

“First of all, I think violent revolution 
immoial, because it violates the highest 
law of human conduct, which is, Love for 
all our fellov, men without exception 

“Secondly, I believe that violence never 
accomplishes its object, but only leads to 
fresh violence 

“Thirdly, the thing that impelled me to 
invite you to see me was this, that if you 
were to sacrifice yourself for a moral laW) 
like those who, for conscience sake, refuse 
military service, I should envy you, but 
now I can only pity you m your blind- 
ness ” 

One of the revolutionists then said 
scofiingly “You compare us with those 
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Dukhobois, who weie foiced to emigiate 
to Canada' What did they accomplish 
Then Tolstoy could hardly keep his 
patience any longer He was hurt to the 
quick, because he had spent his life foi the 
Dukhobors “Ah he cried, “so you have 
settled everything and know everything 
You think you know that the Dukhobors 
accomplished nothing, and that they 
might have done much more, if they had 
only been as clevei as you ' You are the 
only ones with vision, are you Paidon 


me, pardon me, and let me tell you plainly 
that this self-confidence is due to your fixed 
ideas which blind you You must get rid 
of these eirors which betray you ” 

The revolutionaries asked Tol-stoy to 
give them time to think over the matter, 
and Tolstoy bade them farewell, with 
every mark of tenderness, saying, “I shall 
be very happy if our talk has not been 
in vain ” All his excitement had vanished, 
and he was like a little child 

Shantmiketan C F Andrews 


THE CAKE FESTIVAL 
By Miss Santa Chattopadhyay, b a 


E vening was closing m The angiy 
look of the led sun was gone Like a 
spot of vermilion at the edge of the 
sky, it spread a soft radiance over the 
world Seated on the floor of the husking 
shed, Surama, the widowed daughtei-in- 
law of the Dutt familj’-, was winnowing 
the paddy Two peasant giils of the neigh- 
borhood -weic treading the nee husking 
pedal Thump, thump, thump, the pedal 
danced on, pleased with the touch of 
their feet Now and then, Surama would 
lay aside her winnowing fan and cast a 
look at the dusty giey road on the other 
side of the field in the west As she did so, 
the peasant girl Pheli kept asking her in 
tender tones,— “Why are you so impatient, 
^ou-than ^ ( sister-in-law ) ’ Why do your 
thoughts wander ^ Gopal Da da ( elder 
brother will come directly ” 

A thin dark-complexioned boy now ap- 
peared on the scene with some books under 
his arms His head was covered with 
tangled haii, and his eyes were large with 
a helpless fawn-like look in them He was 
somewhat tall for his age, but his face 
was soft and full like a baby’s Despite 
his stature, no woman could see that 

' In Bengali village societ}, It is usual even for 
those who are not blood relations, to addressi one 
another as if the} belonged to the same tamily* 


face without pressing those cheeks m 
caress 

Before Surama could raise her eyes, 
Gopal threw the books into a big wicker- 
basket and began pulling at the fiinge of 
her cloth A bunch of keys instantly pass- 
ed from it into his hands And then what 
a dance ' What fun ' “Give them back to 
me at once,’’ cued Suiama, stretching out 
hci hand “You’ll lose them and I’ll have 
to search everywhere The more she 
called out to him, the moie he danced to 
and fio befoie her and cried, — “No ' No ' 
No ' I’ve got them now ' And I won’t 
give them up ' Promise you’ll give me 
four annas ' Or else I’ll run oft to the 
Talpukui ( the lake of palms ) ’’ And he 
began to lace away at once Suiama ran 
close at his heels, crying, as she went, 
“Stop, stop, you naughty boy ' No ' 
Don’t do it, there’s a dear ' Don’t, 
please ' Do give them up 

While she was running across the large 
court-yard, facing the pedal-shed, the voice 
of the postman rang out from the door 
“A letter for Boit-ma ( daughter-in- 
law )■ She hurriedly drew her veil over 
her loosened hair, and as she put her hand 
forward from behind the door, Gopal 
suddenly appeared, and snatched away the 
letter He stepped into the yard, letter in 
hand, and shouted, “Oh, it is addressed to 
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you, Bou-thdn Tell me, who has written 
it ’ Let me open it He was all im- 
patience ' Who could know what fresh 
news it had brought ’ And to wait, letter 
in hand, without knowing it at once, — 
could any boy’s patience survive such a 
test ^ No, he would not wait,— no, no, not 
for a second ' He must know at once 
She would first go to her room, then open 
it, and then read it , and then might or 
might not show it to him at all That was 
not to be endured * 

Surama, however, betrayed no such 
impatience At the very mention of the 
letter, her face seemed to grow pale and 
thin She made no answer, but quietly 
put forward her hand and took it A 
glance at her face and Gopal instantly 
grew calm He could read every expres- 
sion He saw there a portent of evil, and 
his soft liquid eyes instantly grew sad 
He probably was never clearly conscious, 
how every pang of hers touched a chord in 
his heart , but the secret touch of pain in 
her always checked his high spirits, and 
cast a shadow on his child-like face 

“I suppose, there’s nothing funny in 
that lettei said Gopal, as he enteied the 
room “No,” says she “Oh,” says he, 
and runs out of the room instantly, but 
steals back, neither knowing when 

“But who has written it^” Hearing 
the question, she said at one breath, “It is 
from my father’s house I’ll have to go 
there ” 

“And I asks he eagerly, with a 
slight start 

“You’ll have to stay here, dear ” 

“Alone he pouts, his face clouded 
“You are not coming back, perhaps 

Who knows whether his voice grew 
thick as he spoke ^ Surama thought it did 
She thought it choked a little with tears, 
and instantly her own eyes filled before his 
But what would the boy think if he saw ^ 
She must speak with a smile m her face 
“Why shouldn’t I come back she re- 
plied “Of course. I’ll come back, deal, very 
soon ” Then she tried to laugh “You’ll 
have to stay, darling, as you’ve got your 
lessons, you know Could I leave my little 
brother otherwise i”’ 


Gopal did not like such caressing words 
He had grown up, and coaxing made him 
blush Forcing a laugh, he said with un- 
concern “Very well What do I care ^ 
Go away by all means ' It won’t matter 
to me You think I can’t get on by my- 
self, do you ^ Well, you leave me the key 
of the cupboard, ask Pheli to light the 
stove and wash the dishes, and I’ll do the 
rest, and get on quite well without you 
But do leave a rupee behind when you go 
I’ve got to be at the fan at Sashipur, 
Do you hear ’ And don’t foiget about the 
stove I can’t light it myself ” 

Thus counting over the pleasures of his 
future house-keeping he went out Surama, 
however, did not quite like his words 
She herself wanted him not to cry , other- 
wise it would be difficult to leave him 
behind But still, strange to say, hei 
heart yearned for a little sob, and for some 
troubled look in his eyes She was going 
away, and Gopal kept playing the part of 
wounded atfection with only a word or 
two of protest, and forthwith started a 
merry tune Her heart wanted him to be 
a good boy, who gave no tiouble when 
she went away , but the heart of hei heai t 
wanted him to be a bad, naughty, obstin- 
ate boy, who gave hei no end of trouble, 
when she went away Why did he dis- 
appoint hei ^ If he were really happy, 
well and good , let him be as merry as he 
liked, after she had gone But oh ' if he 
had only wept a tear or two before she 
left ’ “Of course he is sorry she said to 
herself at last “There can be no doubt 
about that ^ This was only his pretence, 
lest I should be unhappy He must be 
deeply hurt, poor boy ^ Oh yes, he is ' 
Or why should he start like that ^ And 
didn’t he go away m a kindly hurry 
Ah * he wanted to hide his tears 

At dinner, after night-fall, Gopal said 
nothing Surama came out of the kitchen, 
and shading the lamp with her cloth went 
across the verandah and came into the 
bed-room She put down the lamp on the 
shining brass lamp-stand, and was engag- 
ed in making the bed, when Gopal stole 
into the room The plates on the wooden 
bathing-seat were shining in the dim light , 
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and Gopal, after lingentig near them for a 
little while, suddenly began to twist a lock 
of her hair round his finger 

“Oh ' What are you doing ? It hurts 
she cried 

“When does the cake-festival come on 
he asked abruptly “You will come back 
then, won’t you ^ Who else will make me 
cakes 

That one woid of affection touched a 
heart hungry for love It was not an 
appeal for cakes It was a piteous cry for 
herself She answered at once, “Oh yes, 
dear ' I’ll surely come then, and make you 
ever so many cakes ' My parents are old, 
and can’t eat half as many as you do ” 

The boy was very glad Surama under- 
stood 

That night, as they lay on a pair of 
bedsteads placed side by side, how much 
they had to talk about to each other > 
Surama was practically a listener through- 
out, while Gopal was the speaker Her 
spirits were depressed by the bad news she 
had received from her father’s house, and 
the effort of hiding it made her somewhat 
silent , but lest the hard touch of her 
silence should choke the gush of his gay 
laughing chatter, she said a word or two 
now and again and thus kept the flow 
going 

His stories went on m endless succession 
The story of the unknown blind beggar 
who sat singing to himself at the gate of 
an almost forgotten fair, nobody knows 
when, and the tragic ballad he sang with 
such pathos , the boat race on the Bijayd^ 
day , the delights of hot parched rice and 
pies as he sat by the fire m a cold winter 
evening well wrapped in doldi , the end- 
less miseries suffered by the boys at the 
hands of the village schoolmaster , and a 
thousand other things, followed in bewilder- 
ing confusion The pleasures and pains, 
the tears and smiles, associated with those 
memories, seemed as though they would 
never come to an end Suddenly in the 
middle of a story, Gopal said,— “By the 
way, do you know why I was so late 
coming home to-day ^ Jadu Moyra ( con- 
fectioner ) was telling our teacher that 

* riie last day of the Bengali Durga Puja festival 


an Arkdti ( a coolie-iecruiter ) had come to 
our village I wondered what sort of a 
Kdti (stick ) it was ’ I had never seen 
one So off we ran to the milkmen’s 
quarter where we heard he could be found 
near the indigo factory None of the 
fellows could beat me in running, you 
know But what do you think we saw 
Not a kati at all, but a big fat man, 
wrapped in a pair of sheets, who sat 
comfortably by a huge fire of chaff 
and straw, stretching his limbs And they 
all said that this man was the Arkdti 
They thought me a fool, and tried to 
make me believe whatever they liked But 
I am not to be taken in like that I went 
straight to the man and asked him, “Please 
sir, have you heard, they call you a kdti ” 
The man burst into a laugh He laughed, 
and laughed, and laughed, and his huge 
stomach shook with laughter "What a 
sight he was’ More like a big Dacca jar 
than a man ” 

“Was he was the brief response of 
the sister-in-law 

Early next morning, before the crows 
and koels had begun their cry, Surama was 
already out of her bed Gopal lay cuddled 
up under the blanket, his knees under his 
chest, and his arms clasping a pillow, 
fast asleep A smile was playing on his 
lips Obviously the enormous jar of that 
recruiter’s body, shaking with laughter, 
was keeping up a supply of laughter m his 
dreams Surama covered him with an 
expensive embroidered quilt and went out 
of the room Even at that early hour, you 
could find a few of the young house-wives 
of the village at the tank at the back of 
the house The eldest daughter of the 
other branch of the Dutt family came up, 
rubbing her eyes, and as she saw Surama 
exclaimed 

“What ’ Are rott up so soon ^ I hope 
there is nothing wrong with Gopal ” 

“Oh no, he is all right,” Surama re- 
plied “But my father is very ill No or- 
dinary illness this time, but small-pox I 
am very anxious about it I must start 
to-day at noon, and catch the night 
train ” 

“Your father! Ah' he is a good old 
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man. Maj Sitala ( goddess of small-pox ) 
spare him,” said the daughter of the Dutts 
“I was going to see you, sister,” 
Surama said with some hesitation “I 
can’t take Gopal with me If only you 
could keep him for a few days,” — 

The sister was in a pleasant mood 
“Of course, I will,” replied she “It is 
nothing at all uncommon for a sister to 
keep her little brother for a short time '” 
Surama now gently came to the point 
“You know sister,” whispered she, “your 
little brother will not have me out of his 
sight for a moment I had to tell him, I 
would come back on the day of the cake 
festival , but, between you and me, this 
won’t be possible That is why I was 
going to say,— of course, he is your cousin, 
you’ll take care of him But he’siather sen- 
sitive, and may cry on the festival day 
Keep an eye on him, do I know, I needn’t 
tell you all this,— for he is your little 
brother, but I say it all the same ” 

“Certainly, I’ll take care of him,” 
said the sister “Don’t be anxious I’ll 
make him plenty of cakes ” 

At noon a bullock cart drew up at the 
door Gopal was then kneeling before his 
trunk, busily engaged in ransacking his 
wardrobe for the Sashipur fair As he was 
smoothing out a crumpled silver-bordered 
dhoti for* himself, Surama’s small green 
box, and a big wicker-basket, containing 
four small bundles, made up of a napkin 
fastened at the corners, were placed on the 
cart Wrapped in an old blue shawl, Surama 
turned the key of the inner room, and 
came towards the cart As her eyes fell 
on Gopal, she said “It is time for me to 
start, darling ” He raised his large eyes 
and pouted , but his hands were still in 
his trunk She pressed his soft cheeks and 
touched his forehead with her lips He 
was too busy to say good bye to her, and 
put his head again into the trunk As he 
heard the rattle of the cart, he looked up 
and saw his sister-in-law holding up the 
screen behind the cart and looking at him 
All day long her mind fluttered in 
anxiety about the boy Not that she 
ceased to think of her father , but when 
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the early bond of her own home had been 
cruelly torn by social custom, her heart 
had bled for a time and then had healed 
again and formed new ties Every time 
she pictured her fathei ’s face, there arose 
by its side a dark young face set in a mass 
of black tangled hair The back part of 
the house, where a water melon 1 rails on 
a bamboo net-work and shoots up a 
thousand tendrils, was visible up to the 
turn of the road, and Suiama looked on, 
her eyes fixed on that spot, as long as it 
lemamed in sight To the last moment, 
she expected to see Gopal there, waving 
his arms and calling her back, like the 
naughty boy he was' But he did not come 
“Ah' perhaps he is crying,” thought she 
“He IS lying with his face on the floor, in 
tears ” And she longed to rush back to him 
and wipe away those tears with a thousand 
kisses' But Gopal was then lost in 
thoughts of the Sashipur fair “The poor 
dailing wanted to hide his tears ' That 
IS why he would not speak or say good-bye 
to me ” And in her mind’s eye she read, 
in the helpless look of his large eyes, a 
thousand mute appeals That single 
glance which he cast, as he looked up 
from the trunk with pouting lips, came 
back to her, as a silent complaint and her 
eyes filled with tears 

A smiling field of maize lay before her 
stretching out its golden limbs amid the 
dust As the cart lumbered by, she 
thought of another day in the month of 
December long gone by That was be- 
fore her marriage, when she, a little girl of 
ten, came to this very village with her 
cousin, across a field of golden corn, to 
see the home of her cousin’s husband 
One day, they went to visit the Dutt 
family and to see the new baby That was 
the first time she saw Gopal in his mother’s 
arms She recalled how, as she bent 
down to look at the little thing, her hair, 
curling up her neck, hung down to its soft 
hands, and how, — nobody knows what 
it saw in her,— the baby caught hei ring- 
lets in its tiny pink hands with a ripple of 
laughter Really, did he know her, even 
then ''' Who could have told at that time 
how she would be married into this very 
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family, and how this little one would be 
all m all to her ^ 

At thiiteen, during her first visit to her 
husband’s home, her husband died and she 
became a widow That very year, her 
husband’s sister was married and went 
away to her father-in-law’s house The 
mother, stricken by the great sorrow of 
her son’s death, took to her bed, never to 
leave it again Thus left alone, in his third 
year, the baby clung to Surama, his 
sister-in-law, as his only stay That 
IS why she, a darling of her parents, could 
not go back to them and seek even a few 
days’ solace away from that desolate 
home of her husband The ever unhappy 
Bengali widow, Surama, took the boy into 
hei life as her veiy own If she had search- 
ed into her mind, she would have found no 
answer to the question what Gopal was 
to her He was not her son, not her 
brother, nothing , but still he was her all, 
the delight of her heart, the apple of her 
eye She could, no doubt, recall the face 
of her husband,— the handsome blushing 
youth, who came one day in a palanquin 
of state, while the conches blew and 
the nahahat played, and in crimson 
bridal silk stood by her side That 
sweet face still illumined a corij^r of 
her heart But the happy memory of a 
single festal day cannot fill a woman’s 
heart She wants a living touch, and if 
memory alone is to be her stay, it must be 
the memory of a whole man, a full man, 
round whom a thousand pleasures, pains, 
tears and smiles, whims, fancies, caprices 
and moods, have clustered She never got 
that mate of a brief festal day amid these 
Thus it was lound this boy that all the 
raptures of union and the pangs of separa- 
tion sounded their notes The husband 
smiled still, loved by her fancy like a 
distant god , but this boy, her daily com- 
panion, stood near hei heart, filling with 
a living human touch the aching void in 
her life 

( 2 ) 

It was the last day of Pons Surama 
was seated by her father’s bed, nursing 
him , but whenever an opportunity came, 
her mind flew back to that desolate home 


of the Dutts She was to have returned 
to Gopal that veiyday, but this, alas’ 
was not to be The fair at Sashipur was 
over The charm of the music, the dream 
of a thousand lights, had vanished , the 
golden fetters which could keep Gopal 
chained to his village had burst His 
vacant mind, free from its spells, sought 
to fly to his sister-in-law , it yearned for a 
nearer consciousness of her caress and 
reproof amid the details of daily life But 
his young heart did not clearly know its 
hidden want He was now angry with 
Smama, now pouting his lips at the 
thought of her neglect, and the cakes at 
his cousin’s house had lost all their 
sweetness It was too bad of her to break 
her word’ Why hadn’t she come, even 
to-day Really, that was too bad of her ’ 
It was too bad ’ He would not stand it ’ 
He would go and drag her home somehow 
or other In a fit of anger, Gopal went 
to the length of composing a letter 

( 3 ) 

It was a morning in January The 
court-yard of Surama’s father’s house was 
blazing in the sun All the little children 
of the family were seated on the ledge of 
the kitchen with their backs to the sun, 
eating cakes and making a deafening 
noise One little fellow, wrapped in a 
check shawl fastened at his neck with 
knots, had a stream of tieacle trickling 
down his dress Up the quilt of another 'a 
swarm of ants was marching, eager to 
join in the feast One ovei -cautious 
youngster was carefully saving his best 
cakes to eat them at leisure, while 
another, more greedy, having quickly 
finished his own plate, was now leaning 
over his hands pressed on the floor like 
paws, wistfully contemplating the beauti- 
ful fullness of another’s plate For the 
last few days, Surama had been fighting 
Death and had at last snatched hei father 
ftom his clutches, but to day, as she saw 
the chances of his recovery, her tired eyes 
were heavy with sleep, and she sat curled 
up at the door of the kitchen, drowsing 
She dreamed in one of the snatches of 
sleep, that Gopal was saying “Bou-tban, 
I got no cakes this year to eat I’ll never 
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speak with you again, never , I am rid of 
you for ever'” Surama awoke on hearing 
the postman’s call “Aunt,” cried a little 
fellow, handing her a couple of letters 
smeared with treacle, “Here are two letters 
for you Just fancy, two'” Gopal’s 
handwriting startled her into pleasure,and- 
she hurriedly opened the letter and read 

“Bou-thdn, 

You are very naughty Wait, you’ll 
see the fun I’ll teach you a lesson So 
you are coming on the Pous Pdrban (Cake 
Festival ) Day, didn’t you say ^ I start 
to-morrow morning, and drag you here by 
force Serve you right'” 

She grew anxious, as she thought with 
whom so little a boy was coming, but 
carelessly opening the other letter, she 
read,— 

“Tear Sister, 

I am anxious, because I have not heard 
from you for so long Relieve my anxiety 
by sending some good news about your- 


self On the Poits Pdrban Day, I made 
cakes all day long, lemembering you were 
not here, and gave Gopal a good feed 
But he ate them with a kind of heavy face 
At night, howevei, when he went to bed, 
he looked quite cheerful I have not the 
couiage to tell you more, but this 
morning, when I found his bed empty, I 
had an uneasy feeling A seaich was made, 
but he could not be found A fisheiman, 
who had gone out to catch fish before day 
break, tells us that he saw a boy, like Gopal, 
going along the load to the lailway 
station with that coohe-reeruiter, while it 
was still dark I learnt, on enquiry, that 
that recruiter also had left the village 
Do take action quickly ” 

Surama sat petrified, with the letter in 
her hand A little tender face rose before 
her eyes, and the mischievous smile on its 
lips seemed to shake its finger at hei, 
saying,— “Served you right'” 

( Translated ftom the original Bengali ) 
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A ccording to Professor Macdonell, the 
historical germ of the Mahabharata is to 
be traced to a very early period, and can- 
not well be later than the tenth century B C 
The original form of the epic, according to the 
same authority, came into being about the fifth 
century B C > This view is also supported by 
Hopkins 2 Among Indian scholars, C V 
Yaidya is of opinion that “the present Maha- 
bharata furnishes us with evidence of the con- 
dition of India between 3000 and 300 B C ”* 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjea held that the battle 
of Kurukshetra took place in 1430 B C , and 
that a thousand years before Christ the original 
Mahabharata was in existence * Professor 
Macdonell shows from contemporary literary 
and epigraphic records that about 500 B C the 
epic was practically of the same length as that 
mentioned in the survey of contents in the Adi- 
parva and acquired the sacred character of a 
Dharmasastra It is unnecessary for our pre- 
sent purposes to enter into a scholarly discourse 
as to the precise age of the origin of the great 
epic, and it will suffice for us to note that the 
epic, as we know it to-day, records the faiths, 
beliefs, habits, manners, customs, and laws of a 
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time removed Trom us by at least twenty-four 
centuries If the encyclopedic lecords of the 
great epic give us glimpses of a state of society 
sometimes strikingly at variance with the cur- 
rent notion of ancient India among orthodox 
Hindus, their point of view hardly undergoes 
any change, and the answer is made that the 
Mahabharatan era, which represents the end of 
the Dwapara cycle and ushers in the depraved 
Kali Yuga, hardly deserves to be called ancient 
To all persons, however, who attach a meaning 
to recorded history as opposed to an imaginary 
antiquity of mythical cycles of Yugas, Kalpas, 
Mahayugas and Mahakalpas, the study of social 
life in India five hundred to one thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, when the Vedic 
Aryans had firmly settled in India, developed a 
well defined cultus and civilisation, and framed 
social and political laws for their own guidance, 
IS a study of ancient India in the truest sense of 
the term The Rig Yeda, no doubt, constitutes a 
record of greater antiquity, but neither it nor 
the subsidiary Brahmana literature that formed 
round it can approach the Mahabharata in 
vividness of local colouring and wealth of detail 
The last 1500 years cover the entire period 
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during which the nations of western Europe 
consolidated themselves and emerged through 
pi ogressive unification as distinct peoples, and 
their religion, language and literature grew, 
and their racial characteristics and local habita- 
tion were definitely fixed withm this period, and 
the materials for the study of their national 
evolution aie copious and abundant The re- 
corded history of the people of India during this 
period, on the other hand, is extremely meagre, 
and the blanks are left to be filled in by the ima- 
gination, which is thereby developed out of all 
proportions at the cost of the reasoning faculty 
To such a morbid imagination facts which mili- 
tate against accepted notions make hardly any 
appeal, and it delights to dw^ell on the peifec- 
tion of a mythical antiquity lather than on the 
lights and shades of a histone past which any 
other nation would ha\e considered to be the 
true mirror of the age But though assuming 
the lole of a prophet, as some of the authors of 
the Puranas do, it is easy to speak in the future 
tense of the Golden Age in dithyrambic strains, 
it is not possible to adduce proofs which have 
the slightest chance of acceptance by scholars in 
support of such tours de foi ce of the imagina- 
tion Those who profess to be earnest and 
sincere in the search of truth and not meie par- 
tisans with a strong religious or national bias, 
must therefore come down from the imaginative 
pedestal on which, on the strength of some a 
prion convictions, they sit enthroned, immune 
from the onslaughts of reason If they do so, 
and test the narrative of the Mahahharata in 
the light of the accepted canons of historic cri- 
ticism, they will find that m those stirring times 
the Aryan mimigiants in India had not com- 
pleted their admixture with the indigenous 
Sudras and the process of racial amalgamation 
was still going on, that caste had not yet at- 
tained its present rigidity, customs w^ere elastic, 
one could eat and drink and marry very much 
as he liked, and that not only w’'as thought free, 
but life m all its spheres was unfettered and 
capable of the tullest expansion According to 
R C Dutt,5 the Mahabhaiata displays more 
healthy life and vigour than society had in 
succeeding ages and there is abundant evidence 
in the epos to suppoit this conclusion There 
have, of course, been various recensions and 
redactions of the text of the Mahabharata at 
different times and “in the Mahabhaiata 
there are interpolated tedious sermons, trac- 
tates on morality, philosophical essays, re- 
ligious discussions, mterminable laudations of 
the supreme gods”« For our purposes, it 
IS unnecessary to make any distinctions between 
the original text and the interpolations, which 
are themselves of ancient date The great epic 
has been studied from the point of view of re- 
ligion, philosophy, history and the like, but its 
contents are so vast that it furnishes material 
for study from very various points of view 
Our standpoint will be that of sociology with 


all that it implies Of course, whole volumes 
may be devoted to tins side of the great epos 
but we shall present only some salient features 
to our reader The editions we have consulted 
are the Sanskrit edition issued by the Banga- 
basi office ( with Nilakantha’s commentary ) 
and the Bengali edition of Kaliprasanna Smha, 
which takes as its original the carefully edited 
text of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Some or perhaps most of the points which we 
shall notice must have occurred to all students 
of the Mahabharata but we have not referred 
to any such previous studies and our obser- 
vations are based entirely upon an original 
study of the great epic itself We shall take 
the Adi Parva as the text of our first article 
The introductory chapter of the Adi Parva 
opens with a reference to the appalling tragedy 
of the great war at Kurukshetra, in which the 
casualties are said to have amounted to eighteen 
Akshouhinis,^ and altogether only ten of the 
combatants—seven on the side of the victorious 
Panda vas and thiee on the side of the defeated 
Kauravas— had survived Like the victorious 
allies in the recent gieat European war, the 
Pandavas must have felt that the victory they 
had won had cost them as dear as any defeat 
Not without reason had the Pandava hero 
Arjuna, at the commencement of the war, re- 
fused to fight Overborne as he was by the 
philosophic exhortations of Sn Krishna, which 
form the theme of the Geeta, at the end of the 
war how pathetic must have been his thoughts 
at the desolation wrought by human greed 
upon the fair face of his beloved motherland ’ 
The lurid glow of the funeral pyres on the 
banks of the sacied Ganges, and the bitter 
wailings and loud lamentations of the women, 
who alone were left to mourn the loss of their 
husbands, brothers, and sons, as depicted m the 
graphic narratiie of the Stii Parva, whose 
tragic intensity is almost too painful to bear, 
furnishes the key to his state of mind War 
and its concomitant havoc are not, indeed, the 
peculiar vice of western nations Ancient and 
mediaeval India has had her fill of sanguinary 
horrors The borderlands dividing rival king- 
doms were for ever the camping grounds of 
contendiDg potentates, actuated by nothing 
nobler than vanity, and though all that was 
wanted was perhaps a tribute and a recogni- 
tion of suzerainty, the loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property that ensued scarcely seemed 
to matter The only monarch, eastern or wes- 
tern, who was struck with remorse at the 
horrors of his own conquest was the great 
Asoka, beloved of the gods, whose thirteenth 
rock-edict proves that the havoc caused by the 
conquest of Kalinga converted him for good into 
an opponent of killing in any shape or form 
The division of ancestral property among 
brothers on the death of the father is, as every 
lawyer knows, not a modern Hindu custom 
The most ancient lawgivers fully approved of 
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it,® and perhaps one of the reasons why it was 
encouraged was that it led to the multiplica- 
tion of the funeral cahes which were regarded 
as conducive to the spiritual welfare of the 
manes of the departed ancestors ^ The follow- 
ing extract will show that the joint family was 
far from being an invariable rule m the epic 
age There was a great Rishi of the name of 
Bibhabasu His youngei brother Supratika, 
who too had performed great austerities ( the 
sages in those days were householders with 
family and property ), was very unwilling to 
live in commensahty with him and would al- 
ways propose the division of the family pro- 
perty to his brother One day Bibhabasu, 
being thoroughly angered, spoke thus to 
Supratika ‘‘You see, many people are deluded 
into asking for a partition of the patri- 
mony, but as soon as the partition takes 
place, the brothers, egged on by interested 
friends, fall out and begin to quarrel among 
themselves till they become confirmed enemies 
Thus in such cases there is always a probability 
of their being utterly ruined For this reason 
wise men do not consider it desirable that there 
should be any partition among brothers’ll^ 
One of the reasons why the Pandavas formed a 
polyandrous union with Draupadi was that 
they might otherwise fall out among them- 
selves 1 1 Kama told Duryodhana that it 
would not be easy to create dissensions among 
the Pandava brother®;, for they had a common 
Wife This would go to show that then, as 
now, wives were sometimes a fruitful source of 
fraternal disunion 

The great lunar race of the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, from whose ranks the heroes of the 
Bharata epic are drawn, cannot, by any stretch 
of language, be said to have a very pure origin 
King Nahusa, fifth in descent from Soma, was 
not very respectful to the Rishis, whom he 
compelled to pay tribute and carry him like 
beasts of burden on their backs i s In this he 
merely followed the footsteps of his worthy 
grandfather, Pururavas, who engaged m a 
conflict with the Brahmanas and robbed them 
of their jewels in spite of their loud protesta- 
tions 1 ^ Yayati, the son of Nahusa, married 
two wives, Devajani, the daughter of the Asura 
preceptor Sukracharya, and Sarmisthi, 
daughter of the King ot the Asuras Being a 
Kshattnya, YayAtiwas naturally unwilling to 
marry alBrahmana girl, till the sage Sukracharya 
overcame his objection to mixed castes-— 
Varnasankaras— and induced him to espouse 
her 1 « The Yadavas, represented in the 
Mahabharata by Sri Krishna the head of the 
clan, are descended from Deyaj^m’s son Yadu, 
and have thus Brahmana blood m their veins 
King Dushyanta, descended from Puru the son 
ofSarmisthi, (the hero of Kalidasa’s famous 
drama), was a famous monarch, during whose 
reign Brahmanism flourished and no cross- 
breeding was allowed ^ ^ But alas foi the 


vanity of human wishes ^ The sage Viswamitra 
m one of his amorous lapses had begotten the 
beautiful Sakuntah on the celestial nymph 
Menaka, and the orthodox and virtuous King, 
so caiefiil about the purity of blood, fell in love 
with that nymph’s lo\ely daughter, and of 
this union was boin the gieat Bharata, from 
whom the whole peninsula, as well as the epic 
itself, were named 3. 7 But though of dubious 
parentage, Sakuntal i had been brought up in 
the letreat of the hermit Kanva, and had a 
high idea other wifely position 

A wife IS half the man, his tiuest fiiend, 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth , a faithful w ife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss, 

A sweetly speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude , a father m advice , 

A mother m all seasons of distress , 

A rest in passing through life’s wanderings i s 

If the origin of the mighty emperor from 
whom the great epic takes its name is not strictly 
pure, that of the sage Yyasa, the compiler of the 
epic, is still less so TTparichara ( high-soaring ) 
Basu, King of Chedi, had a crystal aeroplane 
m which he used to fly in the air During one 
of his excursions, he begot a daughter, 
Satyabati, who was brought up by a fisherman 
and used to feriy passengers across the Jamuna 
During her pre-nuptial days, the famous sage 
Parasara^ ^ fell in love with her, and Vyasa, 
the black, was born on an island in the 
Jamuna as a result of the illegal intercourse, 
and was known as Krishna Dwaipiyana. 
Santanu, the Paurava King, then married 
Satyabati, his son Bhishma— perhaps the 
noblest character in all Mahabharata— waiv- 
ing his claim to the throne in favour of her 
offspring His son Bicliitravirya was attack- 
ed with the ‘King’s disease’ ( Raja-jakshma ) 
and died early and childless Satyabati 
then commanded her son Vyasa to follow the 
well-known custom of Niyoga ( Levirate ) 
and raise offspring on the two widows ofhxs 
childless step-brother Accordingly he begot 
Dhntarastra the blind and Pandu the pale on 
the two queens of Bichitra-viiya, and the 
saintly Vidura, whose character so far outshone 
in nobility that of any other of Santanu’s line 
except Bhishma that he was reputed to be 
Dharma or Virtue in disguise, 2 was begotten 
by Vyasa on a Sudia maid of the palace whom 
the widowed queens, afraid ol his daik skin 
and fearsome appeal ance, had sent to his 
bed 21 Dhntarastra being born blind, Vidura 
being a Parasava by caste, Pandu ascended the 
royal throne But the admixture of blood did 
not stop here Dhntarastra had married the 
Gandhara King’s daughter, by whom he had 
a hundred sons But during her pregnancy, 
she was once nursed by a Vaishya maid, by 
whom Dhntarastra had a son Jujutsu, who 
joined the ranks of the Pandavas in the great 
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Kurukshetia war 2 2 King Pandu, again, being 
compelled to lefrain from intercourse with bis 
wife Kunti by leason of a hermit’s curse, 
permitted her to raise offspring by others, and 
cited the cases of the sages Yyasa and Vasistha, 
the lattei of whom was visited by Queen 
Madayanti, under her husband’s command, 
for the sake of progeny It was only in the 
Kali age, as we find from the Brihannradiya 
Parana, 2 3 that the custom of Niyoga was 
forbidden In order to overcome Kunti’s very 
natural disinclination to follow the course 
suggested by her husband, the King gave an 
account of the origin of the institution of 
marriage, which differs considerably from what 
Professor Westermarck ( in his History of 
Human Marriage ) has to say on the subject 
According to the learned professor, monogamy, 
and not communal marriage, was the rule 
among primitive men and the anthropoid apes 
But in the Mahabharata account, however, it 
IS stated that m the olden time women were 
subject to no restraint and incurred no blame 
for abandoning their husbands and mating 
with anyone they pleased A stop was, how* 
ever, put to this practice by Uddalaka Sweta- 
ketu, whose indignation was on one occasion 
aroused by a Brahmana taking his mother by 
the hand and inviting her to go away with 
him, although his father, in whose presence it 
occurred informed him that there was no 
reason, for his displeasure, as the custom was 
one which had prevailed from time immemorial 
But Swetaketu could not tolerate the practice 
and introduced the existing rule A wife or a 
husband, indulging in promiscuous intercourse, 
were, therefore, thenceforward guilty of sin 
But a wife, when appointed by her husband 
to raise up seed to him, is in like manner guilty 
if she refuse We further learn from this passage 
that the practice was still prevalent among the 
Uttara Kurus ( beyond the Himalayas ) 2 1 
The legend of the extermination of the 
Kshattnya race by the Brahmana Parasurama 
is well known The Adi Parva describes how 
the Kshattnya stock was afterwards replen- 
ished from Brahmanic seed ‘‘Having one and 
twenty times swept away all the Kshattriyas 
from the earth, the son of Jamadagni engaged 
in austerities on Mahendra, the most excellent 
of mountains After he had cleared the world 
of Kshattriyas their widows came to the 
Brahmanas, praying for offspring The religious 
' Brahmanas, free from any impulse of lust, 
mated at the proper seasons with these 
women, who in consequence became pregnant, 
and brought forth valiant Kshattnya boys and 
girls, to continue the Kshattnya stock Thus 
was the Kshattnya race virtuously begotten 
by Brahmanas on Kshattnya women and 
became multiplied and long-lived Thence there 
arose four castes inferior to the Brahmanas '’2 5 
This restoration of the race is said to have been 
followed by a state of great virtue, happiness and 


prosperity In chapter 104 the subject is again 
referred to as follows “The same Parasu- 
rama who had exterminated the Kshattriyas 
twenty-one times, himself saved them from 
extinction by inducing Brahmanas, learned in the 
Vedas, to beget progeny on their widows It 
is written m the Vedas that offspring begotten 
on women by others belong to their husbands 
Remembeimg this ancient rule of Law 
( Sanatana Dharma ) Kshattnya widows used 
to visit the Brahmanas Besides, the remarriage 
of Kshattnya widows is also to be found in 
practice In this way the Kshattnya race 
again took root ” It is instructive to note how 
far the Sanatana Dharma has strayed from its 
old moorings in the matter of remarriage 
and procreation The propagation of the 
Kshattnya race through Brahmanic agency is 
illustrated in chapter 104, where the well-known 
story of Bnhaspati, the venerable preceptor of 
the gods, is narrated The sage violated his 
elder brother’s bed, but the child in the womb 
protested, whereupon the irate sage cursed 
him and he was born blind, being for the leason 
named Dirghatam^ Upon the invitation of 
King Ball, who was of course a Kshattnya, 
this blind Brahmana sage begot five sons on his 
queen, named Anga, Vanga, Kalmga, Pundra 
and Suhma, after whom the provinces of the 
Eastern littoral have been named In the 
opinion of Sir Herbert Risley and other 
ethnologists, there is little of Aryan blood in the 
veins of the Bengalis, whom he calls Mongolo* 
Dravidians by origin 2 e The mythical account 
quoted m the Mahabharata assigns them the 
position of a cross-breed The same sage begot 
Kikshibat, the Vedic Eishi,^^ and ten other 
sons on a Sudra maid of King Bah We may 
remark en passant that neither low origin nor 
seij: were disqualifications for attaining to the 
exalted position of Vedic hymn-makers 

The contest between Vasistha and Viswa- 
mitra is to be found in chaptei 175 of the 
Adi Parva In chapter 176, verse 15, it is 
distinctly stated that there was hostility 
between the two sages over the sacrificial 
offerings The legend is also repeated in the 
Salya Parva, and in chapters 51—65 of the 
Balakanda of the Ramayana 2 s The story that 
Surabhi, the sacred cow of Vasistha, created an 
army of Sakas, Yavanas, Barbaras (barbarians ), 
Hunas, Mlecchas, &c , to protect herself from 
abduction, and the fact that Viswamitra was 
compelled to acknowledge the superiority of the 
spiritual force of the Brahmanas to the physical 
prowess of the Kshattriyas, may be taken to 
typify the struggle of the Brahmanas and 
Kshattriyas for supremacy, to be followed by 
the victory of the former aided by the non* 
Aryan races on the borders of civilised India 
How violent the struggle was will appear from 
the legend of Parasurama and there may be 
a core of truth in the Adi Parva account of the 
perpetuation of the Kshattnya stock by cross- 
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breeding with Brahmanas Sir W W Huntei, 
by way of explaining the existence of degraded 
Brahmanas following low occupations in Orissa 
and elsewhere, says 

‘‘From remote antiquity two great tribes of 
the Indo- Aryans appear in bold contradistinc- 
tion to each other, the Kshattiiyas and the 
Brahmanas The latter in the end obtained the 
supremacy, and their superior culture made 
them the sole chroniclers of the strife But 
even their partial legends describe twenty-one 
great struggles, each closing with the alleged 
extirpation of the Kshattnyas, but the next 
one always opening with them as rampant 
as ever It seems in accordance with the 

facts of universal history, that in the long 
struggle the Brahmana should seek alliance with 
the aboriginal tribes, and that such alliance 
should in some cases end in an amalgamation, 
more or less complete, of the two races 9 

The account of the river party on the Jamuna 
in chapter 222 of the Adi Parva reminds one 
of the promiscuous and bachanalian orgies of 
the Yadavas on the sea of Dwaraka in the Hari- 
vansa, * ^ and of the Gandharvas and Apsaras 
in chapter 120 of the Matsya Puran The 
freedom of intercourse and the lax morals of 
seaside watering places in European countries, 
which have been commented on by some Indian 
travellers, find their counterpart in the age of 
the Mahabharata, when things do not seem to 
have been much difierent in the sacred land of 
Bharatavarsha 

In chapter 213 of the Adi Parva verse 9, 
we come across a well-established doctrine of 
Hindu politics, VIZ , the king who raises taxes 
from his subjects but fails to protect them, 
takes upon himself the entire burden of their sms 
In fact so deeply was this idea ingrained in the 
minds of the people, that a tax was called the 
salary of the king for the protection of his 
subjects — Raksh ana-bet anam , and the king who 
takes more than one-sixth of the produce as 
tribute is characterised as partaking of the 
nature of a thief— Cham adharmmab si By pro- 
tection IS of course not meant only the elemen- 
tary duty of keeping order, but of doing every- 
thing necessary for the progress and welfare 
of his subjects Another deep-rooted Hindu 
idea IS to be found in chapter 217, verse 4, 
where emphasis is laid on the sacredness of 
female life, and it is enjoined that under no cir- 
cumstances should a woman be killed To this 
day this injunction is strictly obeyed by the 
Hindus even m the case of the lower animals, 


e g , goats and sheep, whose males are killed for 
meat, but not the females 

In the Mahabliarata, there are frequent 
allusions to ships and the salt sea, thus proving 
that the Indians of those days were a seafaring 
nation It is only m the Kali age that sea- 
voyage was prohibited, as will appear from the 
text of the Bnhannaradiya Purana already 
alluded to above In one passage we read, “as 
one can easily cross the vast salt sea in a 
ship 3 There can be no mistaking here the 
fact that the ocean is meant, and ships, and 
not mere rivercraft, are alluded to In another 
passage ^ ^ we find a reference to boats on the 
Ganges which are provided with mechanical 
contrivances for weathering the storm and 
waves and are seaworthy (literally, strong) and 
adorned with flags In our subsequent articles, 
we shall revert to this subject 
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MEMORIAL TO INDIAN SOLDIERS AT BRIGHTON 
B\ St Nihal Singh 


S OME time ago, I suggested in the pages 
of the Modern Review the election of 
a monument to Indian soldiers by the 
banks of the Thames— a memorial Indian 
m design and executed by Indians I was, 
therefore, greatly interested in going up 
to Brighton to witness the unveiling by 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
of the Chattri, erected in memory of the 
Hindu and Sikh soldiers who were cremat- 
ed on the spot on which that memorial 
now stands 

The special train conveying the Prince 
of Wales and party left Victoria Station 
( London ) at 9 45 A M on Tuesday, 
February 1st The High Commissioner 
for India, Sir William Meyer, three mem- 
bers of the Council of India-General Sir 
Edmund Barrow, Sir James Brunyate and 
Sir Murray Hammyck,— Mr ARB Vaux 
of the India Office and several generals 
accompanied his Royal Highness The 
military element clad in khaki predomi- 
nated, in fact I have seldom seen so many 
generals congregated together as in one 
of the saloons on that train There were 
but two Indians in the party, the Raj4 
Sahib of Aundh and myself 

The tram arrived at Brighton at 10-45, 
the Mayor of Brighton, Councillor South- 
hall accompanied by the Mayoress received 
his Royal Highness, who inspected the 
guard of honour drawn up in front of the 
tram While the Prince was inspecting 
the guard, we all filed into the motor cars 
waiting for us 

The procession, headed by the Prince 
of Wales and the Mayor, drove through 
the principal streets of Brighton, gaily 
bedecked for the occasion and lined on 
either side with dense crowds, all in their 
holiday attire, and all lustily cheering and 
waving handkerchiefs, towards the S^outh 
Downs at Patcham, about five miles from 
the city The houses along the route were 


crowded with spectatois, eiery window 
being full and in some cases also every 
roof In one place I noticed that some 
English soldiers who must have served in 
India, or at any rate along with Indian 
troops, had wrapped pieces of cloth round 
then heads in imitation of turbans 

The car in which the Rajc Sahib and 
myself were riding seemed to attract a 
good deal of notice because of the Raj6 
Sahib’s red turban, and we constantly 
heard the remark, “There are the Indians ” 
At times, the cheering was deafening 
That was especially the case when the cars 
passed through Preston Park The road 
was lined on either side with school chil- 
dren, boy-scouts and girl-guides, accom- 
panied by then teacheis, enthusiastically 
cheering and hurrahing the procession as 
it passed in front of them Not unless one 
saw the spectacle could one believe, that 
the English people could be so enthusiastic 
and noisy as they weie on that occasion 
When we arrived at the Downs, the 
ground was much too wet for our cars 
to climb the rather steep incline without 
danger of slipping down Ropes were, 
therefore, fastened to the wheels Even 
with the safeguard, the progress up the 
hill was somewhat slow We had to dis- 
mount some 200 or 300 yards from the 
memorial and walk to the Chattri through 
rather slushy ground 

On arrival we found the memorial 
swathed in a huge Unionjack with a large 
Star of India pinned against it Only the 
white dome upon which the sun glinted 
was visibk, cinema and newspaper photo- 
graphers had stationed themselves in 
front of it At one side were gathered a 
number of men and women riding on 
horses, which went scampering off when, 
later the volleys were fired 

In the speech which Alderman Sir John 
Otter, the Ex-Mayor of Brighton, who 
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The Chattei, erected at Brighton as a memorial to the Sikh and 
Hindu soldiers who died while being cared 
for at the Bnghton hospitals 


headed the movement for the erection of 
the memorial, made in asking his 
Royal Highness to unveil the Chattri, he 
gave a running account of the inception 
and working out of the idea It had been 
their purpose, he explained, to follow the 
traditional form of Indian monuments 
to the dead, and, in order to carry out 
that idea, the design had been prepared 
by a brilliant young Indian architect, Mr 
E C Henriques, “under the advice and 
supervision of the late Sir Swmton Jacobs ” 

Mr Hemiques, I take it, is a Portu- 
guese Indian or an Indian Chiistian, from 
Portuguese India and, I understand, is now 
assistant architect. Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bombay Sir John Otter and his 
colleagues upon the Memorial Committee 
deserve to be complimented upon their 
good taste in securing the services of an 
Indian architect to design the memorial for 
fallen Indian heroes 

Sir John Otter went on to relate that 
when the project was initiated it gained 


the warm support and co-operation of 
Mr Austen Chamberlain, then His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
and that since his resignation Mr. 
Montagu had fully shared his interest 
The Chattn, he explained, had been 
erected on the site of the burning ghat 
where the Indian soldiers who had died of 
their wounds while being cared for at the 
Bnghton Hospital had been released by 
the sacred flames from “the last entangle- 
ments of the flesh” and “their mortal 
bodies transmuted into mcoiruptible 
elements of earth ” The ritual of the 
burning ghat had been strictly observed as 
far as means would allow “Elaborate was 
the symbolic use of metals, gram, fruits, 
flowers, scents and other things, and we 
heard at intervals the low chanting of 
Vedic hymns ” Sir John continued 

“To us, indeed, those ntes seemed alien, and 
perhaps to many significant of a religion hard 
to understand But there is a religion underly- 
ing all religions It is the consecration of the 
principles of justice, righteousness, mercy and 
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good-wil! towards men It is the orientation 
towaids the unseen Giver of life, of our thoughts 
on those principles of conduct implanted m 
mankind Notwithstanding deep differences of 
religion and temperament between ourselves and 
our brethren in India we meet them here on 
ample common ground That is the cause which 
His Majesty the King-Emperor maintains, as 
did King Edward VII , and Queen Victoiia 
before him, and in that strength, and in its 
beneficent harmonizing influences will rest 
secure the Impeiial Throne at Delhi ” 

I learned that altogether thirty Hindus 
and Sikhs had been borne to the burning 
ghat, and that below the three granite 
slabs on the platform of the Chattri he 
the concrete blocks upon which their 
bodies rested when the last sad rites were 
performed 

Sir John Otter paid a high tribute to 
our soldiers, living or dead He said — - 

“The debt we owe to the troops of India is 
indeed great From the Punjab, ‘the sword- 
hand of India’ as it is called, to the south of 
that vast land they came with loyal hearts in 
the hour of need Historians will record their 
valour and endurance in Flanders, their 
splendid feats of arms in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia To-day from this bleak spot in 
a chilly island, Brighton sends a message to 
the millions on the burning plains and beautiful 
mountains of India, and Brighton aspires 
to-day to speak m the name of the nation 
The message that we send to them to-day 
IS that we honour their slam — slam in the 
bloody, cruel war which has scarred the 
world, but which has also freed it from the 
perils of an audacious ambition , that we 
feel towards them a very lively and sincere 
goodwill, that we sympathise with the desolate 
and bereft in India in their sorrows In token 
thereof IS this monument set We hope that it 
has some intrinsic beauty It is not a work of 
magnificence The sign is less than the things 
signified Your Royal Highness, by your 
presence here to-day, gives a value which it 
would indeed be hard to over-estimate, and 
lends, as it were, wings to the message we send 
to-day to India from the Sussex Downs ” 

When the Pnuce of Wales pulled the 
cord which disclosed the memorial to view, 
one immediately realised that the young 
Indian artist had succeeded in imparting 
Indian feeling to it It stood upon a slope 
at an elevation of about 500 feet The 
original site occupies 90 by 121 feet, and 
the superficial area of the Chattn itself 
is 60 by 40 feet. This space is enclosed by 


a parapet wall carried out m Stancliffe 
stone 

The platform is reached by four steps 
leading up from the centre On this 
platform are three giamte slabs equi- 
distant from it, measuring 8 by 4 feet, one 
m the centre and the other two exactly 
covering, as already remarked, the actual 
concrete slabs on which the cremations 
took place Beyond the centre slab a flight 
of steps leads to the main portion of the 
structure-octagonal in shape and con- 
structed from white Sicilian marble, quar- 
ried and worked in Italy It is supported 
by a solid plinth of Shipley Blue stone, 
16 feet square and 3 feet 6 inches high 

Eight pillars rise from the plinth, four- 
square halfway up and then octagonal, 
finished by bracketed capitals, Indian in 
style These eight pillars support the 
dome, which is circular in shape, hollow 
and 8 feet in diameter, surmounting an 
octagonal base of projected marble slabs 
weathered at the top At the foot of the 
dome and about the base is an octagonal 
band with incised Indian ornamentation 
The dome is completed by the keystone 
finial of Indian design The Chattn itself 
is 29 feet in height Eventually the follow- 
ing inscription will be placed upon it 

“To THE Memory of ale the Indian 
Soldiers who gave their lives in the service 
OF THEIR King-Emperor in the Great War 

THIS MONUMENT ERECTED ON THE SITE OF THE 
FUNERAL PYRE WHERE THE HINDUS AND SiKHS 
WHO DIED IN Hospital at Brighton passed 

THROUGH THE FIRE IS IN GRATEFUL ADMIRATION 
AND BROTHERLY AFFECTION DEDICATED ” 

The Chattn commands a fine view of 
the Downs, which stretch on all sides 
as far as the eye can see It is a fascinat- 
ing structure, producing different effects 
according to the weathei conditions In 
the bright sunshine the marble dome and 
its slender supporting columns shine 
with dazzling brilliance In the winter 
fog, however, an entirely different effect, 
singularly weird but very impressive, is 
produced 

On the day of the unveiling we were 
privileged to see it in sunshine, for al- 
though it had rained for days past— so 
much so that the Prince had intimated 
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that gentlemen accompanying his party 
would not be expected to wcai top hats — 
the weather was most propitious Ihe 
sun shone brightly, smiling upon the 
people who had come from all parts of the 
compass to pay homage to our men who 
had so staunchly served a cause in which 
they reposed the completes t faith 

The Prince of Wales, in a brief speech, 
paid a befitting tiibute to the men to 
whom that memorial had been raised 
He said - 

“We are met to dedicate a memorial to brave 
men, our fellow-subjects, who after the fire and 
stress of Flanders, received the last sacred rites 
of their religion on this high eminence It is 
befitting that we should remember, and that 
future generations should not forget, that our 
Indian comrades came when our need was 
highest, free men and voluntary soldiers who 
were true to their salt— and gave their lives in 
a quarrel of which it was enough for them to 
know that the enemy weie the foes of their 
Sahibs, the Empire and their King It was a 
great adventure to them to leave home and a 
congenial climate, to pass over the black water, 
and to give all in a conflict of which the issues 
were to most of them strange and impersonal 

“The monument marks, too, anothei fact 
When the wounded Indian soldiers were 
brought to England, there was no place ready 
for their reception, and your generous town 
came to the rescue, and, with a hospitality 
which will ever be remembered m India, gave 
not only her finest buildings, but gave also her 
friendship and respect to those gallant men 
Brighton has erected this memorial to the 
Hindus and Sikhs who died in her beautiful 
hospitals, and has testified to the affection and 
admiration she felt for men who fought so 
gallantly and bore themselves so patiently and 
so nobly during the long months they lay by the 
sea, thinking of their village homes so far away 
I can assuie you, Mr Mayor, that India never 
forgets kindness and sympathy, and from this 
Chattri a wave of goodwill will pass to India 

“In conclusion— though this is purely a 
memorial to the Hindu and Sikh soldiers— I am 
thinking, too, of the Mahomedan soldiers who 
passed away in your care These were buried 
with all military honour at Woking, and I 
hear that before long a gate of oriental 
character, the gift of Indians, will adorn the 
Pavilion May these memorials, so historical 
and so instinct with compassion and mutual 
regard, strengthen the ties between India and 
our country ” 

Wbea His Royal Highness finished his 
speech, which was delivered in a clear, 
ringing voice, came three volleys of fire 

TSys-S 


each followed by a roll of funetal drums 
Tiumpeteis then sounded the “Last 
Post”, and the “Reveille”, and the cere- 
mony was over 

His Royal Highness again referied to 
the brave deeds of our soldiers in the 
course of the speeches that he made that 
afternoon at the Pavilion, which eaily 
m the wai had been converted into a hos- 
pital for our sick and wounded soldieis 
“I have already spoken on the Downs of 
the ceiemony which it has been my privi- 
lege to perform this morning,” he said, 
“and now once again, within these Pavi- 
lion grounds, our thoughts aie with those 
brave men who suffeied patiently in a 
strange land far from their own homes ” 

In the ordinary course of events, the 
Prince continued, he should have been in 
India now So he was specially glad to 
join that day in paying a tribute to the 
gallant Indian corps, whom he first saw 
with the King in November, 1914) Per- 
haps next year, he declared, he will meet 
some of those who had been caied for at 
Brighton and will be able to speak to 
them of scenes to which a strange fate 
brought them, and of one corner in 
England where their memory will ever 
remain 

The Pavilion in which these words 
were spoken had been erected by an 
English king, who sought to reproduce 
in it the gloiies of the Moghul palaces 
Though he succeeded but indifferently, yet 
its Eastern atmosphere made it a fitting 
place foi Indians to be sheltered in As 
more than one wounded soldier told me 
at the time, they lather liked the idea of 
living in what was formerly a King’s 
palace 

The first convoy of wounded Indians, 
numbering 345, arrived at the Pavilion 
Military Hospital in Brighton on December 
14, 1914 Altogether more than 2,000 
Indians passed through the hospital, but 
theie were only twelve deaths, six due to 
wounds I here weie, however, more 
deaths in the other two Indian hospitals 
m Brighton 

The Hindus and Sikhs who died were 
taken to the burning ghat on the Downs 
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near Patcham Aftei being burnt, tlieir 
ashes were scattered in the sea 

When a Muslim died, however, his body 
was placed in a motor hearse in charge 
of one of his own people and with a 
Muslim doctor, and was sent to Woking, 
wheie it was received by a Muslim piiest 
and bulled m a special section of the 
cemeteiy, with all the iites of his religion 
Such funerals w ere always military ones, 
the firing party being supplied by the neat- 
est troops 

Mr Rudyard Kipling sat nest to me at 
luncheon given by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Bnghton to the Prince and 
told me of his visits to the Pavilion when 
it was seiving as a hospital foi Indian 
soldieis, and of his talks with our fighteis 
He appeared to have been greatly ini press- 
ed with the great changes which had been 
caused in their mentality by then wai ex- 
peiiences in the West, and upon comparing 
notes, I found a stiange similaiity be- 
tween his and my own impressions 

The Indian soldieis who came to 
France and Flanders were very difterent 
men when they returned to the Mother- 
land Nevei before they had had the op- 
portunity of coming in contact with any 
other European people than British The 
French, amongst whom they found them 
selves at the front, were fighting on their 
own soil against an invader who had 
desolated towns and villages, destroyed 
homes and ravaged women and children 
The coming of our men from across the seas 
to fight for the preservation of French life 
and honour touched the Frenchman’s ima- 
gination and evoked his gratitude Our 
men were, therefore, treated as heroes and 
great honour and affection were bestowed 
on them Even at that critical time they 
saw enough of French life to realise how 
backward they were in education and in 
methods of work and life What wonder 
that they went home filled with the desire 
to give to their children better oppoituni- 
ties for education and progress than they 
themselves had enjoyed 

Sir John Otter, replying to the toast of 
the “Mayor and Corporation of Bright- 
on,” proposed by His Royal Highness, 


again paid a most touching tribute to 
Indian loyalty When the Indian memorial 
was proposed, he said, not only was there 
no dissent, but the most enthusiastic ap- 
proval was given by the Corporation of 
Brighton of “this simple tribute to our 
Indian fellow subjects, and to their loyal- 
ty ” He continued — 

“The piesence of Indians heie stirred our 
imagination very deeph>- These have, loyal 
men from the East, symbolised the unity of the 
Empire They were the lepiesentatives, or the 
majority of them, of ancient civilisations which 
were flourishing when our ancestors were gnaw- 
ing bones in caves at home ” 

After a complimentary reference to Sir 
Walter Lawrence, Bart , as Chief Commis- 
sionei of Indian hospitals (who owing to 
illness could not be present at the function) 
and to Colonel McLeod, one of the officers 
who commanded the hospital at the Royal 
Pavilion, Sir John took the luncheon party 
into his confidence in regard to the future 
of the Chattri The memorial was not 
finished, he declared— far from it To make 
it proper and agreeable to the traditions 
of the modes and feelings of India, the en- 
vironment remained to be treated It was 
proposed to form an Indian garden of 
about two acres, the Chattri itself to 
form the cential point of a cosmic cross on 
it Ihe garden would be planted with 
trees of symbolic value to Indians They 
had already bought 44 acres as a protec- 
tion of the amenities of the position That 
had been made possible by the benefaction 
of a private person, and he hinted that 
gifts towards the garden would be most 
welcome to the Memorial Committee 

The menu card and toasts list was illus- 
trated with views of the Pavilion of the 
present day, the Pavilion and Steyne in 
1805, and the Chattri Illustrated souvenirs 
and a description of the Indian memorial 
were also presented to the guests, while 
the Mayor presented His Royal Highness 
with a silver tablet on which was engrav- 
ed a reproduction of the Chattri, as a sou- 
venir 

After luncheon the Prince visited the 
Lord Roberts’ memorial workshops, then 
went to the Ex-Service iX'en’s Club, and 
was entertained at tea by Sir Bernard and 
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Lady Oppenheitner at the diamond woiks, 
wheiehe was shown the piocess of dia- 
mond polishing and cutting The party 
leturned to London by special tram at 
5-40 p m 


Talviog part in the ceremonies at Brigh- 
ton on that day, as I did, was to be im- 
pressed with the genuine giatitude which 
the British feel towards India for the help 
she gave them in then lioui of crisis 


ENGLAND UNDER BENGALI RULE 


S OON after returning to bed the other night 
I fell into a thoughtful mood, and the pre- 
sent condition of Bengal was the subject 
to which my mind attached itself with a special 
fondness I thought that oui present rulers 
were governing us well, that they weie doing 
good to us in various waj s and for all this they 
deserved our deep gratitude, but could evei last- 
ing subjection, I asked myself, be desirable even 
under such satisfactory circumstances ’ Then 
I remembeied the past glory of Bengal, and 
specially of the days when the Bengalee Empei- 
ors of the Pal dynasty like Dev Pal Dev plant- 
ed their royal banner on the vast region extend- 
ing from the confines of Thibet to the Carnatic 
Plunged into these meditations, I fell into a 
sweet slumber, and dieaint the following won- 
derful dream 

It seemed to me that Bengal had become a 
free country and the English had quitted her 
shoies Within a biief space of time after its 
liberation from English domination, Bengal had 
become more highly civilized than any other 
country m the world, but England had conti- 
nued to be m the same stage of ciiihzation 
when her connection with Bengal ceased to 
exist When Bengal had thus become the most 
civilized country on the face of the globe, the 
Bengalees invaded and conquered England 
After her conquest, England was placed under 
the rule of a Bengalee Viceroy 

Sometime after, I made a voyage to England 
and found that under Bengalee domination she 
had undergone such a gieat transformation 
that she appeared to be quite another country 
I saw that in the schools and colleges, the lan- 
guages to the study of which chief attention 
was paid were Bengalee and Sanskrit, while 
English was taught but indiffeiently The Pro- 
fessors at Oxford thought the Bengalees to be 
their models m civilized manneis and customs, 
and 111 imitation of Bengalee Pandits, appealed 
in their colleges dressed in silk dboti and 
chudder^ and as they taught Sanskrit to their 
pupils, they frequently indulged m the luxury of 
the snuff-box which they always kept on the 
table before them Many Englishmen thought 
the Hindu schools of philosophy to be superior 
to the English schools, and applied themselves 


with devotion to then study Scholars wet^ 
deeply engaged in the task of churning out of 
the great ocean of the eighteen great Paranas 
and the numerous minor Pr/ranas facts regard- 
ing the past histoiy of India and scientific and 
philosophical truths Chevalier Bunsen of 
Germany had long ago asserted that the 
Puranas were not mythology but the reposi- 
toiies of valuable truths m th^e garb of allegory 
Many Englishmen were now admitting the 
truth of this observation, and weie wondering 
why their forefathers thought them to be mere 
figments of the imagination I found many 
aspiiing literary English youths composing 
poems in Bengali, thinking then own tongue to 
be unfit for such purpose Poems of such 
Bengali poets as Yidyapati and K!a\ikankan 
were being taught in the schools and colleges, 
and some English teacheis had published keys 
to the poetical wrorks of these great poets of 
Bengal Great change had also come over the 
manners and customs of Englislimeti The 
Shastras extol the virtues of a vegetable diet 
and of abstinence from spirituous liquors* 
Man> of those Englishmen who had studied 
the Shastias had eschewed meat-eating and 
drinking But the majoiity had adopted the 
prevailing Bengalee custom of taking kid-meat 
and fish In the villages in the interior some 
peasants had failed to conform to the altered 
conditions of life and were as addicted to beef- 
eating as their forefathers, and since the 
Bengalee Viceroy had imposed severe punish-^ 
ment on the killing of cows or bulls, these simple 
villagers obtained them favourite food by illegal 
means English physicians and physiologists 
had commenced to demonstrate to their 
countrymen that beef was injurious to health, 
and that fish and kid-meat were infinitely pre- 
ferable to beef I saw that pickles and sauces 
were being fast replaced by then Bengalee sub- 
stitutes called achdi and kastmdi winch were 
being largely imported from Bengal The fishes 
called magur and koi, so dear to all Bengalees, 
weie also being imported into England, pre- 
served in tins and they were highly appreciated 
by all Englishmen as being fishes native to the 
most civilized country in the world Of the 
Bengalee dishes, those called siiktam^ chaichan 
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plmlbmi^ had come into general use The 
practice of anointing the body with oil is bene- 
ficial only in hot countries, but I saw that 
many sahibs in imitation of their Bengalee con- 
querors had adopted it, and were full of admir- 
ation for Loid Monboddo whom they declared 
to have been much in advance of his time, as he 
used to anoint himself with oil and to walk 
about almost without any clothes on Ins per- 
son I observed that many had replaced the 
pipe by the hookah Though England is a cold 
country many had adopted the Bengalee dress 
consisting of dhuti^ chadar and pirhan Those 
who used this new dress were found to shiver 
with cold but they did not seem to feel this 
serious discomfoi t at all, as they felt proud of 
having adopted the dress of the most civilized 
people on earth 1 did not feel sui prised at this 
foi I remembeied the days of British rule m 
Bengal when my countr3unen adopted the 
English diess though it was utterly unsmted to 
its climate I saw that English ladies no longer 
went out of theirhouses, but putting on San a la 
Bengalee, confined their movements to spaces 
within doois They all thought the Sat i to be 
far more graceful than the petticoat, and 
were convinced that they looked very 
attractive in their adopted dress When 
England was a free country, many Englishmen 
had begun to complain of the excessive liberty 
of their womenfolk , these now rejoiced that all 
then countrymen had at last lealized the many 
blessings of the custom of the zenana I found 
that most of the inhabitants of England had 
cmbiaced Hinduism and those in the villages 
who had not turned Hindus were looked down 
upon by the superior classes and contemptuous- 
ly styled ‘‘pagans” England had a caste system 
during her days of fieedom, but then it was 


based on wealth, but it was now replaced by 
the Hindu system which is said to have been 
oiiginally based on learning and public and 
private virtues A number of Englishmen I 
found to be solely occupied with the cultivation 
of knowledge m its various branches or devoted 
to charitable and religious works These had 
been constituted by the king of Bengal into a 
new Brahminhood, called m Sanskrit Swetadwipi 
Brahmins^ which means “Brahmins of the 
White Island ” I discovered the full justification 
of the name in the fact of England having been 
mentioned in the Piudnas as Swetad^ipa or 
“White Island”, and in the support given to the 
contention of the Swetadwipa of the Ptiranas 
being no othei than England by Captain 
Wilford m one of his essays in the Asiatic 
Researches^ on the ground of the old name of 
England, viz , Albion, which means white 
I saw that the custom of burial had been 
absolutely abolished and cremation had been 
adopted in its place I was deeply engaged in 
surveying new England in its metamorphosis 
under Bengalee rule, when the news came that 
the King of Bengal had desired to visit his new 
kingdom One fine morning His Majesty 
ainved in London in a big air-ship Great 
preparations were made for his reception, and 
the streets overflowed with crowds of English- 
men and women who came to welcome their 
Bengalee sovereign So gieat was the din on 
the occasion that it was too much for my 
delicate eais and perhaps it was this that broke 
my sleep On awakening, I lealized that I 
was only dieaming a gieat dieaiii 

^lYaaslated horn the Bengali 
bj" the late 
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FIRST FRONTAL ATTACK UPON THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

By St Nihal Singh 


E veryone who knew anything at all 
about the powerful interests which, 
during recent years, had leagued 
together m the attempt to prevent the transfer 
of any real administrative power to Indians 
was prepared for the frontal attack that was 
launched in the British press and Parliament 
within a few days of the opening of the new 
legislatures in India The appointment of 
Lala Harakishen Lai as a Minister in the 
Punjab provided the desired opportunity, 
which was seized upon with avidity, even 
though it betraved our political opponents, 


usually such sticklers for form, into com- 
mitting an unseemly act while H R H the 
Duke of Connaught was still touring about 
in India endeavouring to allay Indian bitter- 
ness and persuade Indians to take advantage 
of the new constitution 

There is a little secret history attached 
to the incident which needs to be revealed if 
its inwardness is to be grasped Lala Har- 
kishen Lai’s appointment was not made the 
subject of attack until after the publication 
in the Pail Mall Gazette regarded as a semi- 
official organ, of a note which read 
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‘'Punjab Gover ^tor’s Great Coup 

‘‘Sir Edward Maclagan, the Governor of the 
Punjab, has shown great imagination and courage in 
choosing as one of his Ministers Lala Harakishen Lai, 
who was one of the Punjabi leaders amnestied under 
the King-Emperor’s Proclamation His was one of 
the case which, as pointed out by the Secretary of 
State in his despatch on the Hunter Committee 
Report, should not have been tried by special tribunals 
set up under martial law 

“Lala Harkishen Lai is a distinguished graduate of 
Cambridge Instead of practising at the Bar, for 
which he qualified while in this country, he took to 
banking, and set up factories in the Punjab, and 
during the last two decades gave a great impetus 
to financial and industrial organisation in his 
province “ 

That note appeared m the issue dated 
January 21, 1921 About three weeks later, 
on February 17th, the Morning Post published 
a letter from ‘ a Special Correspondent,” 
who roundly abused Lala Harkrishen Lai and 
attacked the Governor of the Punjab for 
appointing him a Minister of the Crown 

After giving a running summary of the 
Lala’s political record and calling attention 
to the sentence that had been imposed upon 
him, this correspondent referred to questions 
and answers in Parliament in regard to the 
eligibility of men “let out” under the King’s 
Amnesty to election to the new Councils, 
seeking to prove that the Secretary of State 
for India had given Parliament to understand 
that men convicted of complicity in the 
Punjab “rebellion” would remain ineligible 
for election, as prescribed by the law, and 
yet had later announced that the legal 
disability had been removed by the Govern- 
ment of India The disability removed, the 
anonymous correspondent continued, Lala 
Harkishen Lai was elected a membei of the 
Punjab Legislative Council 

“Then, within a month of his election, 
and a year of his release from the sentence 
of transpoitation and forfeiture, this ex- 
rebel has been selected by the Governor 
of the Punjab as one of the two Indian 
Ministers who will administer such important 
subjects as Public Works, Education, Excise, 
Commeice and Industry, Local Government, 
Co-operative Societies, Agriculture, &c , &c 
As Minister in these Departments he “will 
control hundreds of British and thousands 
of Indian officials and will exercise enormous 
patronage and wade financial powers ” 

The Morning Post’s “special corres- 
pondent” did not hesitate to put in cold 


print his conviction that the “appointment to 
a high office of a recently convicted agitator 
and rebel is the triumph of disloyalty and an 
insult to all loyal men, Biitish and Indian ” 
And he called upon Parliament to insist that 
the Secretary of State should require the 
Governor to cancel an appointment “which,” 
he declared, was “surely indefensible ”In spite 
of the animosity, it is not difficult to surmise 
who the author of this letter is The animus 
against Lala Harkishen Lal is of so personal 
a nature that il at once connects him with aa 
Anglo-Indian who sought to ruin that Punjabi 
leader 

It is not difficult to realise the significance 
of the letter appearing in the Morning Post 
instead of in the Pall Mall Gazette It needs 
to be added, however, that had not the 
latter paper bought up the Glohe^ w'hich, 
during its period of financial difficulties, 
served as the platform of Anglo-Indian 
reactionaries, there is little doubt that the 
joint attack upon Lala Harkishen Lal and 
Sir Edward Maclagan would have been made 
in the columns of the Giohe 

The Morning Post^ which for years has 
been the bitterest foe of Indian aspirations 
and also of Mr Montagu personally, gave 
editorial support to the attack “The new 
Councils of which we are asked to hope so 
much,” it declared in the course of a leader, 
“are being filled, w^e might say, from the 
prison and the dock, with convicted enemies 
of the British Empire m India ” And it 
proceeded to fill a half-column with villification 
of Lala Harkishen Lal and Mr Montagu, 
roundly abusing the latter’s Indian policy 
generally 

The next Wednesday the matter w^as 
transferred from the columns of the Morning 
Post to the floor of the House of Commons 
vSir W Davison asked a question in the na- 
ture of an attack upon Lala Harkishen Lal, 
Sir Edward Maclagan, and the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, repeating 
practically word for word what had already 
appeared m the columns of the Morning 
Post 

Mr Montagu replied that under the Go- 
vernment of India Act, Ministers are appoint- 
ed by the governor of a province, hold office 
at the pleasure of the Governor, and are 
responsible to the legislative councils who 
vote their salaries In that circumstance he 
submitted that the proper place to consider 
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the title of a Minister to the confidence of the 
legislature is the provincial council 

That did not silence Sir W Davison 
Was it not a fact, he asked, in the course of a 
supplementary question, that the actions of 
the Governor were subject to the superinten- 
dence, direction and control of the Secretary 
of State ? 

Mr Montagu replied that under the Sta- 
tute the Governor appointed the Ministers 
and his action in that matter was not subject 
to the “superintendence, direction, and con- 
trol of the Secretary of State ” 

Then a battery of questions was opened 
upon Mr Montagu Viscount Curzon and Sir 
Henry Craik, who years ago made a cold 
weather tour in India, has a son highly placed 
in the Indian Civil Service and served upon 
the Joint Select Committees on the constitu- 
tional reform legislation, rushed to the aid of 
Sir W Davison, and sought to trip up the 
Secretary of State Was it true, they de- 
manded to know, that Lala Harkishen Lai 
was “a convicted rebel and holds jurisdiction 
over a large number of Europeans ? Was the 
House, which is responsible for the Govern- 
ment of India, not entitled to know whether 
a convicted rebel had been appointed to a 
high office under the Crown ^ Was the no- 
mination made by the Governor of the Punjab 
without any suggestion from home or from 
the Government of India ? Would the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, one M P sarcastic- 
ally asked, use his influence with the Leader 
of the House to secure the release of the 
hon’ble member for Leyton ( Mr C L Malone, 
serving a sentence in gaol for sedition m 
connection with Bolshevist propaganda ) ?” 

The Speaker, interposed “The House 
having given practically Home Rule ( cries 
of ‘No’ ) — government in the nature of Home 
Rule— to these councils,” he declared, "the 
less it interferes with them the better.” 

Sir Henry Craik was furious “Can the 
Government of India be described as Home 
Rule,” he demanded, “when, on the contrary, 
there was instituted this new-fangled word 
‘di-archy,’ or divided rule, which implies a 
common responsibility between this House 
and the Government of India 

The Speaker explained that he had used 
the word not in the technical, but in a gen- 
eral sense Certain subjects had been trans- 
ferred wholly to the legislative councils, and 


it was with regard to those, and those only, 
that his expression was used 

Sir W Davison enquired if members Mere 
not entitled to ask the Secretary for India for 
information as to certain actions which may 
have been taken by the Governor or some of 
his Ministers m India, and the Speaker re- 
plied that that would depend upon the infor- 
mation asked for When the question ap- 
peared upon the paper he would consider it 

A ruling so decisive should have settled 
the matter once for all, but the M P ’s who 
think that we are better off under tutelage 
are not so easily beaten On February 24 th, 
the very next day, after the ruling had been 
given. Viscount Curzon addressed a question 
to the Speaker After summarising the pro- 
ceedings of the previous day, he asked 
“When a country ( Szt ) has been given Home 
Rule, are we to understand that no further 
questions may be asked about the details of 
administration in that country ?” 

Sir William Joynson Hicks, who during 
his recent tour had the benefit of learning 
wisdom from Lord Pentland and, I believe. 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, backed him up He 
called the speaker’s attention to the fact that 
“The Governor of this Province w^as an officer 
appointed by the Crown, and for the appoint- 
ment of this officer the Secretary of State is 
cleail) responsible” And he submitted that 
under the terms of Section 4 of the Go\ern- 
ment of India Act, “this Minister having been 
appointed by the Governor of the Province, 
who was appointed by the Secretary of 'State 
here, we are entitled to ask questions of the 
Secretary of States as to the conduct of his 
own appointment ” 

Mr Ormsby-Gore who served on the Joint 
Select Committee and belongs to the “Tory 
Democracy” intervened Was it not laid 
down that the Ministers so appointed are res- 
ponsible to the Local Legislature and remov- 
able by the Provincial Council ? he asked 
“If that be so, would not a deadlock be 
reached at once if Ministers were appointed 
to an Indian Province and had not the confi- 
dence of the Provincial Assembly of that 
Province That being so, he wished to 
know, if it was not impossible “for two Legis- 
lative Chambers to attempt to share the same 
responsibility,” if it will not have to be made 
quite clear whether the Indian Ministers are 
responsible to the Provincial Councils or to 
Parliament It must be one or the other, he 
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mamlamed, both cannot possibly exeicise the 
responsibility 

Sir Henry Craik lose to point out, that the 
Joint Select Committee, of which he was a 
member had been repeatedly assured ‘‘that 
the Governor ( who would nominate the Mi- 
nisters ) would be responsible to the Secie- 
tary of State That is quite independent of 
the methods used by the Assembly for remov- 
ing such Ministers The original appoint- 
ment of the Ministers is m the hands of the 
Governor and the Governor is responsible 
to the Secretary of State, who is answer- 
able to this House” 

The Speaker was adamant Viscount 
Curzon, he declared, had asked him a general 
question, but he refused to answer it m gen- 
eral terms He would only say “that it must 
depend upon the questions which are put ” 
He continued — 

"We are now commencing a new era in India, and 
it appeared to me }esterday, and still appears to me 
to-day, that it would be extremely undesirable if this 
House were to undertake the function of controlling 
or criticising the Ministers who are responsible to the 
newly created legislative bodies A^ter all the Ministers, 
however chosen, however selected, are the Ministers 
of those legislative bodies, they presumably have their 
confidence, their salaries are voted by them Falk 
of dyarchy ’ It would indeed be dyarchy if we 
supervised those Ministers as well as the legislative 
councils to whom they are responsible For that 
reason I think that we had far better begin by 
abstaining from asking questions and criticising 
the Ministers who have been duly selected by the 
Governor, under the statutory powers which this 
House has given him for that purpose " 

But Sir Henry Craik would not be si- 
lenced He persisted in contending that the 
Governor, in appointing the Minister, was 
responsible to the Secretary of State, and, 
thiough him, to the House 

The Speaker replied that the question was 
intended to hit the Minister through the body 
of the Governor 

Sir W Davison found another way to 
repeat his question, while Viscount Curzon 
took the occasion to re-state it 

The Speaker, hov^ever, remained firm ‘If 
you say that a man is a convicted rebel,” he 
declared, “I think you criticise him \ou do 
not do him any good ” 

This offered too good an opportunity for 
Mr Devlin, the Irish leader, to lose, and he 
instantly asked if he understood “that a rebel 
IS entitled to be a Minister if he is not con- 
victed ?” His allusion was so obvious that it 


relieved the tension, and the matter was drop- 
ped 

The same afternoon Lord Tenterden raised 
the same issue m the House of Lords Strange 
to say he did so in the course of a debate 
upon such a haimless subject as cow-killing 

His Lordship delivered a lengthy and 
weighty address upon the evils of cow-kill- 
ing, pointing out the various directions m 
which India, the Empire, and, indeed, the 
whole world suffers from the indiscriminate 
slaughter of cows m India The depletion of 
oxen, he contended, meant the curtailment of 
agricultural pursuits, it had a very great bear- 
ing upon infant mortality m India, and it 
deprived Indians of their means of livelihood, 
and undermining the constitutions of Indians 
of all ages by making it impossible for them 
to get an adequate supply of milk 

Now who could have expected that such 
talk could be the vehicle securing a definite 
statement from the Government in regard to 
the right of Parliament to interfere with the 
power of the Governor to appoint a Minister ? 
And yet that was exactly what it w^as, as 
quickly transpired from the statement made 
by the Right Honourable the Earl of Lytton, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
India He simply declined to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the matters raised by Lord Tenter- 
den, for the simple reason that 

" neither His Majesty’s Government nor this 
House are any longer responsible for the matter 
dealt with in the noble Lord’s speech The noble 
Lord seveial times expressed the wish that His 
Majesty’s Government would deil sympathetically 
with the question, but I would point out to him that 
His Majesty’s Government is no longer responsible 
A very important constitutional matter is here 
involved, and, as I think this is the first occasion 
upon which any question has been addressed to the 
Government upon matters which have now been 
transferred to the jurisdiction of Ministers m India, it 
is desirable that the position should be made perfectly 
clear There are three departments of Government 
involved in the noble Lord’s question, the agricultural, 
the veterinary, and the municipal All these are 
transferred subjects, now under the jurisdiction of 
Indian Ministers ” 

In order to be absolutely explicit upon the 
point that he was making, Lord Lytton 
continued , 

"It IS quite true that the Secretary of State has 
a general power of superintendence and direction over 
Indian affairs conferred upon him by the Government 
of India Act, but it has been the subject of a 
Resolution by the Secretary of State in Council that 
the discretion which is vested in him shall not be 
exercised in future in regard lo transferred subjects, 
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except for the purposes of safeguarding the administra- 
tion of Central Subjects, of deciding questions arising 
between two Provinces in cases where the Provinces 
concerned fail to arrive at agreement, of safeguarding 
Imperial interests, and of determining the position of 
the Government of India in respect of questions 
arising between India and other parts of the Empire 
Therefore only in matters where Central Indian or 
Imperial interests are involved is the general power of 
supervision now exercised by the Secretary of State 
over transferred subjects 

“That being so, those who, like the noble Lord, take 
an interest in this question should direct themselves to 
those who are now responsible — namely, the Ministers 
presiding over these subjects, and the Legislative 
Councils in each of the Provinces to which they are 
responsible, and not His Majesty’s Government, or 
either House of Parliament in this country, who no 
longer have the responsibility for the matters con- 
cerned “ 

Lord Crewe rose when Lord Lytton had 
taken his seat, and declared that he con- 
sidered it most important that Britain “should 
not attempt to carry on two different systems 
of government simultaneously , that is to say, 
give with one hand powers to the Provincial 
Governments in India, and at the same time 
to be perpetually asking questions as to the 
method by which those powers have been 
exercised ” 

Lord Ampthill lost no time in presenting 
the opposite point of view “It is evident,” 
he declared,' that the intention of Government 
IS to burke inquiry and discussion of Indian 
affairs in Parliament ” He went on to say 

“Interference with the actions of the new I egisla- 
tive Governments in India is one thing, but it is quite 
another thing to inquire as to facts , and nothing can 
derogate from the right of members of the British 
Parliament to ask for information as to the acts of 
British officials and the British Government in India, 
so long as India remains a part of the British Empire 
and His Majesty the King is Emperor of India ’’ 

Lord Ampthill added that he would protest 
on every possible occasion at attempts to 
stifle inquiry in Parliament or elsewhere, of 
facts in India Parliament has every right, 
he insisted, to know what is going on and 
it is eminently desirable that Parliament 
and the public should be fully informed of 
what IS being done in India, why it is being 
done in India, why it is being done, and the 
whole tendency of events there 

Strange to say. Lord Sydenham ranged 
himself, in this instance, on the side of the 
Government After justifying cow-killing on 
the grounds of necessity, he went so far as to 
say that “we must leave this kind of question 
to be dealt with and discussed in the Indian 
Councils and not attempt to deal with it our- 


selves ” “He took that view because, in 
such matters, questions aie involved which 
It IS much better to leave alone ” 

On the day when this discussion took 
place in both Houses of Parliament, the 
Morning Post came out with a long letter, 
prominently printed on the leader page, from 
“an influential Indian gentleman in the 
Punjab, who did splendid service in the 
War and is a member of the Provisional 
( Provincial 5 ) Council,” to indicate how' 
the military and land-owming classes regard 
Lala Harkishen Lai’s appointment, and 
“their disgust at the manner in which the 
Government has betrayed them to their and 
its enemies ” 

The statements that this “Indian gentle- 
man” made were calculated to appeal 
to the O’Dwyers and Dyers It will be 
fortunate for India, if this gentleman 
carries out his declared intentions “of 
resigning” his “seat m the local Council,” 
as he “can’t make friends wuth the Extremist 
party,” nor does he appear desirous of 
fraternizing with the baker who, he says, 
“has been returned for the Lahore town con- 
stituency ” He feared that ‘ a sweeper may 
probably be returned from the Amritsar 
town ” “Are we to sit with them, and will 
it give us any pleasure to be on such a 
Council ?” he asked Beaten in the House of 
Lords, Lord Ampthill, who appears to be 
the most outspoken opponent of Indian aspira- 
tions in the House of Lords, possibly because 
he has been left out of all the Indian Select 
Committees which have been appointed, 
transferred the fight from that House to the 
columns of the Morning Post In a lengthy 
letter he attacked the Speaker of the House 
of Commons for his ruling “Everyone expect- 
ed,” he declared, “that soonei or later India 
would be lost on the floor of the House of 
Commons, but nobody had foreseen that 
the fatal blow would be dealt through the 
hand of the Speaker of that Assembly ” 

There was nothing new in Lord Ampthill’s 
letter It was but a repetition of everything 
that he and his colleagues had said before 
He drew a growsome picture of the fate of 
Englishmen and women in India if the theory 
put forward by Mr Lowther ( the Speaker ) 
w'ere upheld by his successors The state- 
ment read out by Lord Lytton in the House 
of Lords, he said, left no doubt as to what 
they w'ere to expect. And he called upon 
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the members of the House of Commons to 
assert their right to be infoimed upon every- 
thing that affects the great interests for which 
Parliament is responsible, ^‘namely the safety 
and welfare of Riitish subjects all ovei the 
world, the public service, and the integiilv 
of the Biitish Empiie 

On the same day there was a renewed 
attack in the House of Commons, again led 
by Sir W Davison, who this time opened 
his batteries upon the Prime Minister and 
asked him to give the House an assurance 
that he w^ould see that in the w^ariant of 
appointment to the new Viceroy of India 
the powder of pardon in the case of political 
offences is reserved to His Majesty the King 
on the advuce of the Secretary of State 
for India, in accordance with the old practice 
Of course, Mr Llovd George refused to accept 
that proposal Nothing daunted, Sir W Davison 
askedthe premier to appoint a SelectCommittee 
to inquire into and report as to the present 
position of the Secretary of State for India 
in relation to Parliament, and in particular 
as to his powers of superintendence, direction, 
and control over the action of States 
Govenois An old Parliamentarian like Mi 
Lloyd Geoige is not so easily taken in He 
said that the Goveinment did not considei 
suggestion as necessary oi desirable Tuesday 
saw the fighters return to the charge This 
time it was Sir Henry Craik who acted 
as commander of the forces He asked 
the Speaker if the Members weie right in 
assuming that nothing in his ruling of last 
week should be understood as limiting the 
powmrs of Parliament to supeivise the action 
of officers acting in India under the Secretary 
of State, or the right of Members to raise 
questions as to such action 

The Speaker made a definite statement 
in reply, in the course of which he said that 
he had time to look into the matter and 
refresh his memory by reading again the 
Preamble of the Act of igig The moie 
he looked at it the more he was convinced 
that he was right The last paragraph read 

“And uhereas concurrently with the gradual 
development of self-governins> institutions m the 
Provinces of India it is expedient to give those 
Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of 
independence of the Government of India which is 
compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
own responsibilities ” 

If the house w^as of opinion that it was 
desirable to give the Provinces of India the 


largest measuie of independence of the 
Goveinment of India a f-oUioiiy it was desirable 
that those Provinces should be given a large 
measure of independence of the Imperial 
Parliament Having started upon this new 
depai tuie of oi anting a measui e of solf-gov em- 
inent to the Provinces of India, it was highl} 
undesirable that the House shouki inleifero in 
any way with the control by those Piovinces 
of then own affairs The Ministers who are 
selected by the Provincial Governoi s are select- 
ed under the x\ct ol Paihament by the Gover- 
nors, but they are lesponsible to the Legisla- 
tive Councils of those Provinces, and even if 
the Houses were to pass some censure, eithei 
direct or indirect, upon such a Minister, it 
w^ould be futile It was, therefore very un- 
desirable that it should be done, or any step 
should be taken w^hich w^ould lead up to it 
He concluded 

“It seems, therefore, to me that, taking the broad 
view of the situation, Parliament intended to transfer 
to these Provinces of India complete control, subject, 
possibly, to the action of the Indian Legislature, of the 
transferred subjects and of the transferred subjects 
only — those are the ones I am referring to For that 
purpose the Go\ernors of Provinces are empowered to 
select Ministers who will be responsible to the 
Provincial I egi Iati\e Council Therefore, to permit 
criticism ol the character or conduct of the Governor 
in the matter of transferred subjects appears to me 
to nulhf} the intentions of the ^ct I have also come 
to the following conclusion If it is desired to condemn 
the action of any Governor in a matter not transferred, 
it is open to make a Motion of a character similar to 
that which is made in the case of the Governor- 
General of India or the I ord 1 leutenant of Ireland ” 

In spite of the lucidity and definitiveness 
of this statement, Sir Henry Craik doggedly 
fought on, helped by Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Sir W Joynson-Hicks Nothing further 
emerged fiom the discussion, however. The 
Speaker refused to move an inch fiom his 
decision that if criticism of a Governor is de- 
sired, it will be necessary to put down a Mo- 
tion in the ordinary way and have it discussed 
b> the house 

Sir J D Rees, who like Sir Henry Craik 
had served on the select committees, suggested 
that the difficulties of the Indian Governors, 
already sufficient, would be immensely in- 
Cl eased if the House were to discuss and 
criticise their appointment of Ministers The 
Speaker thanked him for his support 

Mr Ronald McNeill, a great authority on 
Parliamentary Procedure, asked that the 
Standing Ordeis on which the Rules of Pro- 
cedure for the House are based should be 
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altered to meet the growing requirements, 
for the guidance of Members The Speaker 
replied that there were no Standing Oiders 
applicable to the case, but there was no reason 
why the House should not introduce such a 
Standing Ordei as that suggested 

Mr Ormsby Gore suggested that if they 
were going to fiame a new Standing Order 
dealing Avith the powers of Parliament to 
question all the various Legislatures of the 
Empire, the word “suboidinate” should be 
carefully kept out in each case He knew 
how that word would rankle in the Colonial 
mind 

At question time on Wednesday, Sir W 
Davison re-opened the subject Fust of all 
he asked Mr Montagu a question relating to 
the instructions issued to Governors with re- 
ference to the safeguarding of all members 
of His Majesty^s services in the legitimate 
exercise of their functions and in their re- 
cognised rights and privileges , to which the 
Secietary of State replied that he trusted 
Parliament would not seek to intervene in 
matters specifically entiusted to Indian legis 
latures Next he wished to know if, m view of 
the Preamble of the Government of India Act, 
Members of Parliament wmuld be able to 
ascertain from him, from time to time, as to 
the manner in Avhich the various Provin- 
cial Councils are dealing with matters 
committed to them, so that Parliament may 
be guided as to its future action regarding 
the conferring of further responsibilities on 
them* 

The answer w^as in the affirmative To 
a further question as to whether Parliament 
can ascertain facts which occur in the Provin- 
cial Legislatures with legard to the action of 
the Governors without interfering with what 
actually takes place, Mr Montagu replied 
that he always desired to place at the disposal 
of the House any information of this kind 

On Tuesday, March 8th, Lord Anipthill 
reopened the whole question in the House of 
Lords by asking His Majesty’s Government 
whether, m view of the fact that the Preamble 
of the Government of India Act contains the 
words “Whereas the time and manner in each 
advance ( towaids responsible government) 
can be determined only by Parliament upon 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian people,” the 
House is justified in assuming that any act of 
^nj official Ayhich affects !;h§ ‘welfare’ of 


any section of the people of Tndia must be a 
legitimate subject of inquiry in Parliament 
In replying foi the Government, Lord 
Lytton declaied 

“The Government certainly had no intention what- 
ever of disputing the legal right of Parliament to 
discuss any matters affecting the welfare of any of His 
Majesty’s subjects m India, and neither the ruling of 
Mr Speaker in the House of Commons nor the 
remarks I made m }our I ordships’ House last week, 
in repl} to a question from my noble friend. Lord 
Fenterden, are to be considered as an attempt either to 
invade the responsibility of the Secretary of State, or 
to deprive Parliament of any means of exercising its 
legal right of discussing Indian affairs 

“But m respect of transferred provincial subjects it 
IS obvious that there must be a substantial change, 
and the real question raised by the noble Lord is 
what exactly is the nature and extent of the change 
which has been brought about by transferring certain 
functions of government to Indian Ministers respon- 
sible to elected Legislatuies In the first place the 
transferred subjects are now administered by ALnisters 
who are directly responsible to the Legislatures, which 
vote their salaries They are also responsible to the 
Governor who appoints them, and by whom they may 
be dismissed If they do not satisfy the majority of the 
Legislature they may be forced to resign by the with- 
holding of their salaries If they do not satisfy the 
Governor they may be dismissed, and, in the last 
resort, of course, if the Legislature in either support- 
ing, or failing to support, the Ministers, does not 
satisfy the electorate, then the electorate may change 
the Legislature Therefore, the responsibility for the 
administration of transferred subjects is shared by the 
Governor, the Ministers, and the Legislative 
Councils 

“It is impossible to den)^ that Parliament has also 
an ultimate responsibility for the administration of 
transferred subjects, and it might even be contended 
that Parliament has some responsibility for the actual 
selection of Ministers, though I think reflection would 
show that this last connection would be untenable in 
practice 

“At the same time it must be perfectly clear that 
government m India, under the new system, would 
be absolutely impossible if Parliament, by virtue of 
its ultimate responsibility for the welfare of India, 
were to interfere in the administration of subjects 
which it has transferred to 1 ocal Governments as 
represented by the Governor and his Ministers, and 
if It were to seek to make Indian Ministers responsible 
to itself in detail as well as to their Governors and their 
own Councils 

“Parliament has undoubtedly the ultimate respon- 
sibility, but it must exercise some self-restraint in the 
exercise of that responsibility The thorough investi- 
gation of the working of the new Act by periodical 
Statutory Commissions has been provided for m the 
Act Itself, but Parliament must be content to limit its 
legal right of pulling up the young plants to see how 
they are growing 

I have given this lengthy extract because 
of the great importance of that statement 
upon the constitutional position m India, 

Spme attempt is being made in thi§ 
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country to give the impression that Loid 
Ampthill’s persistence has made the Govern- 
ment recede from the position taken by the 
Speakei of the House of Commons No one 
can, however, read the Under-Secretary’s 
words without coming to the conclusion that 
any victory gained by that faction is illusory 

While in legal theory Parliament is 
Sovereign and the legislatures m self-govern- 
ing Dominions are subordinate, in actual 
practice those legislatures are quite untram- 
melled 

In the opinion of such a constitutional 
authority as the present Speaker of the House 
of Commons, the provincial legislatuies in 
India, in respect of transferred subjects, have 
been given a status analogous to that of the 
Dominion legislatures Lord Lytton, while 
neither so clear nor so firm, takes substanti- 
ally the same position 

Any attempt upon the part of the piovin- 


cial executive in India to dislodge its legisla- 
ture from that position vill only lead to a 
deadlock, v\hile any intervention from above 
cannot but lead to disaster Seme of the 
men ivho monopolised power in India of 
yesterday and some of those vho, to-day, 
continue to enjoy wide, uncontrolled powers, 
are likely to prove short-sighted enough to 
upset the balance Their struggles will, 
however, fail in India as surely as those of 
the reactionaries in the Dominions 

Indians must not foget that the people 
in the Dominions have had a bitter 
struggle to attain to their present constitu- 
tional position, and that they have to be 
ever vigilant lest under one pretext or 
another, they may be deprived of some of 
the powers they have acquired We must 
also remember that the people in the Domi- 
nions are constantly seeking to better their 
constitutional position 


CHINA OLD AND YOUNG 

China IS old, old, old, too old with years. 

Too worn with weight of outworn, smothering custom ; 
Hardly the twisted streets hold any secret of youth. 

Hardly the old temples give back a smile to the sky 
A ruined land, a land of Useless age. 

An old, old mothei, teased with swarming childien. 

Deaf to their cries, who finds her peace in sleep 

I walk the streets and meet the straining toilers 
Struggling to no end , the crippled wrecks of women. 
Moving like wooden figures painfully , 

Childhood is blasted in the poisoned air, 

And youth is wronged and crushed and caught with chains, 
Why IS she here to-day, the old, old mother, 

Half clad in tattered garments of old days ? 

Why did the winds not rock all long ago 
Into the hollow lap of gray oblivion ? 

Why did the spreading waters not sweep away 
The clinging towns ivith their unquestioning folk ? 

I almost faint in the heavy, smothering air, 

I am borne down by weight of ugliness. 

The final mist arises to overwhelm , 

But rising from it, you come forth, dear child, 

With starry eyes and vision of sure beauty. 

And young lips parted to sing of love and joy 
You are the flower blooming among the rums. 

The perfect life upon complete decay 
There is still wholesomeness in the wind-swept air, 

There is still sweetness in the weary soil, 

And youth eternal triumphs eveimoie 


Mayce F wSeymour 
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THOUGHTS ON NON-CO-OPERATION 


T he small pro\incial to^An where I reside 
has recently passed through a mighty 
convulsiorij caused by the advent of one 
of the Bengali leaders of the non-co-operation 
movement to open a national school, and 
incidentally, to gather a fiesh harvest of 
students and lawyers into the fold Behind 
the scenes, a great controversy was raging 
among the local leaders as to the piopor- 
tion of Hindus and Muhammadans among the 
office-bearers of the proposed national itstitu- 
tion, the lepiesentatives of each community 
claiming a majority for themselves bimul- 
taneously^ the members of the Vaidya caste 
of the Hindu community were holding meet- 
ings with a view to give themselves a Brah 
mmical status, and the corypheus of local 
journalism, a patriotic Brahmin was leading 
opposition The Census operations required 
the services of about a hundred clerks on a 
bare pittance for a couple of months, and 
matriculates and non-matriculates, to the 
number of about two thousand, had applied 
for these coveted posts, and were canvassing 
for the same bide by side, students who 
had left their colleges and schools were 
picketing among the examinees, dragging 
some of them away by main force, and abu- 
sing others and then guaidians where they 
failed, thus casting the creed of non-violence to 
the winds While not thus engaged, they were 
leading processions through the town, display- 
ing posters and singing swadeshi songs, in 
which however Moslem students who joined 
the procession did not take part, probably be- 
cause their pohtico-religious and extra-terri- 
tiorial loyalty to the Khilafat was nearer to 
their heartsthan the purely political problem of 
Swaraj m India All tins while, the European 
community, like Olympic gods, were going 
through their usual round of business and 
pleasure with supreme unconcern, as though 
the country was not m the throes of an 
agitation which was tearing il to pieces 

In the midst of such divergent activities 
of different sections of the people, the hero of 
the movement arrived There were the 
usual decorations, mass meetings, and pro- 
mises of tempoiaiy subpension of practice 


on the part of a few pleaders, not necessarily 
leaders of the bar, accompanied by the defec- 
tion of a flesh batch of students, some of 
whom, judging from previous experience, are 
likely to return to then classes as soon as 
the present excitement subsides But the 
greatest triumph of the occasion was the re- 
signation of a senior professor of the local 
college to join the ranks of the non-co-opera- 
tois His indeed w^as a sacriface, considering 
his pecuniary position and family obligations, 
greater even than that of the leader himself, 
and great was the jubilation among the 
secedeis at this accession of strength to their 
cause 

But although the iriesistible impulse of 
a moment of tense indignation and taut 
nerves may lead a proud and sensitive nature 
to take an irrevocable plunge into the un- 
known, and make a tremendous sacrifice m 
scorn of consequence, his whole inward 
character is bound to assert itself by and by 
after the spiritual exaltation of the teat is 
tollowed by a depiessing reaction, and he 
has leisure, in his calmei moments, when the 
clamour has subsided and the bells have ceas- 
ed to nngm his honour, to reflect on the effect 
of his whole heaited response to what he con- 
siders to be the call of 1ns inotheiland 

He \m11 then iind perhaps that for one 
thing, there is as good hsh in the sea as out of 
it, and that the material wnth which he shall 
have to work in his new sphere of activities 
is not essentially different from that which 
he has left behind, the same injustice, in- 
sincerity, hollowmess, love of domination and 
intrigue, intoleiance oi opposition exaggera- 
tion and excess in thought, speech, and act, 
the same incapacity for self-analysis, prone- 
ness to identify a nariow^ selfis>hness with al- 
truism, will meet him at every turn , above all, 
he will find his freedom of thought and speech 
hampered by the dictatois of the movement, 
whose shibboleths he wall have to inscribe 
on his banner and whose view^s will be im- 
posed on him , compromises with conscience 
will be as much expected in the new field as 
in the old, though m different matters ^ and 
the ideal of democratic equality wEich w^ould 
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einbiace the masses wilhm the vast network 
of opposition to the established authorities 
will recei\e a rude shock when nationalistic 
partnotism glorifying ancient Aryan ideals 
will come into clash with the new sprit of 
discontent among the ‘dowcaste” Hindus, 
as well as with the religious patriotism of the 
Muhammadans Thus he will find that self- 
realisation, for which he gave up everything, 
will be as difficult under the new dispensa- 
tion as under the old order of things 

The system of official education glorifies 
the machine at the cost of the man , race, 
and not merit, is here the test of efficiency , 
and patriotism is not taught in our schools 
and colleges There is a good deal of truth m 
these charges Too much is made of build- 
ings and equipment and inspection, and the 
live human souls of the pupils, full of noble 
enthusiasms and crying out for sympathy and 
encouragement aie staived and uncared for 
The colour line is as prominent as m other 
departments of government service , pa- 
triotism IS not directly and systematically 
inculcated as in other countries, and the 
ideals of peace and order are elevated above 
progress, which furnishes their sole justifica- 
tion Today the government is sore at the 
withdrawal of students fiom schools and 
colleges, but their pathetic appeals for more 
schools and colleges and their inability to 
find accommodation m the existing institu- 
tions and the consequent failure of many to 
entei the University in pievious jears, left 
it entirely unmoved To hnd an outlet foi 
them by starting really efficient vocational 
schools never occurred to the Government, 
and even if it did, money was wanting, or 
was grudged, and the boys were left to 
shift for themselves " If now the students 
ha^ve developed an unexpected attitude of 
mind, the Government is largely responsible 
for it 

But the whole spirit of the literature that 
was taught in the official institutions was 
saturated with the principles of freedom 
and equality^freedom in thought, speech 
and action as well as freedom from foreign 
subjection, and equality of opportunity in 
social life as well as political equality with 
other laces and nations And excessive 
devotion to the cult of nationalism, as 
Rabindranath has shown in his book of that 
name, is fraught with dangers- to the 
development of the human soul Vocational 


schools may be opened by the leaders of the 
movement to supplement the existing institu- 
tions where the teaching is mainly literary, 
and all the funds that the) may raise will be 
a mere drop in the ocean in view of the 
vast requirements of the country If instead 
of concentrating their activities on this 
particular kind of woik, they try to destioy 
the Government schools and colleges and 
diffuse their eneigies over the whole wide 
held of the liberal arts by establishing bad 
copies of the official institutions, they will 
stultify themselves and impoverish the 
resources of the country without being 
able to supplant the official by a new and 
better system, and even in these new national 
institutions the license of unrestrained 
freedom shall have to be curbed, and 
discipline shall have to be enforced, with 
the possible loss of the more ardent spirits 
among the student seceders 

For them, their work is cut out among the 
masses It is contended by the supporters 
of the movement, that even if it yields no 
other result, it is no small gain m itself to 
have shatteied the hypnotic influence of the 
ruling race and the prestige of its institutions, 
to have destroyed the faith of the impression- 
able youth in the goodness of an alien govern- 
ment, and to have created a widespread 
spirit of discontent and unrest, so as to 
make autocratic government on the old lines 
next to impossible It wall now be the duty 
of the boys, purged of the illusion that 
everything that is, is for the best, to spread 
the light among the masses of their countiy- 
men ‘Back to the villages’ is to be their 
battle-cry, and the sphere of their activities 
will lie in the attempt to infuse into the 
minds of the common people a burning 
sense of the grievous wrongs they suffer 
under It is no use saying that this is mere 
negative and destructive work This is 
construction, and not mere negation Once 
you succeed in implanting hope and driving 
out despair from the minds of the masses, 
and can make them think for themselves and 
burn into their minds the conviction that their 
salvation lies m their own hands, reconstruc- 
tion wull proceed apace on the right lines 
Even the Montagu-Chelmsford Report ( para 
144) recognises that ‘‘the placid, pathetic 
contentment [apathy?] of the masses is not 
the soil on ivhich Indian manhood will grow, 
and in deliberately disturbing it we are 
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working for her highest good ” But the 
question immediately arises, will the masses, 
at whose doors the light of reason is to be 
Carried by the students who have given up 
their studies, be content only to look at their 
political wrongs and grievances and shut 
their eyes to then social and moral degrada- 
tion, which touch them more intimately at 
every point of their life than political subjec- 
tion to a distant Raj ? If not, are the students 
prepared to teach them their social rights as 
well ? If so, are the students themselves 
properly equipped for the task ^ How many 
of them have cast off their own mental 
shackles, and how few of the 94 per cent of 
the illiterate population of India are m a 
sufficiently receptive frame of mind to be able 
to imbibe the great and fundamental lessons 
of social and political equality^ It may round 
off a peroration at a political gathering to say 
that illiterate does not necessarily mean 
ignoiant, but those who cannot read a popular 
vernacular print and form any idea of the 
public affairs of their own country and of its 
relation to the rest of the world can be 
wmrked up to some purpose only through 
widespead elementary education for which 
Gokhale pleaded so importunately to\Yards 
the end of his life, and to which the 
President of the last Nagpur Congress drew 
the pointed attention of the non-co-operators 
as the most pressing and imperative duty 
lying before them 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report rightly 
says 

‘qt IS indeed plain that there is an immense work 
of education to be done throughout the countryside 
Everything that tends to waken the Indian ryot’s 
intelligence, that helps him to be an independent, 
selfdetermining man , everything that breaks down 
the barriers between communities, and makes men 
regard each other as neighbours, and not as the 
wearers of some caste or creed insignia, hastens on the 
day when self-government within the Empire will be 
attained All this is work that the educated Indian 
can, and ought to, undertake The work is more 
than arduous” (para 149) 

Again 

"'We can at least appeal to Hindu and Muslim, 
Biahman and non Brahman, to cultivate a community 
of interests ir the greater welfare of the whole On 
them all rests a greater responsibility for the develop- 
ment of their common country, and the realisation of 
this truth will be the surest way, perhaps the only 
way, of ending disunion Self-government for India 
within the empire is the highest aim which her people 
can set before themselves, or which we, as trustees for 
her, can help her to attain Without it there can be 


no fulness of civic life, no satisfaction for the natural 
aspirations which fill the soul of every self-respecting 
man The vision is one that may well lift men up to 
resolve on things that seemed impossible before Is it 
too much to hope that the desire of the people of 
India so to govern themselves, and the conviction 
that they can never do so otherwise in any real sense, 
may prove eventually to be the solvent of these difficul- 
ties of race and cieed ^ The first duty of the leaders 
of every party in the State is to unteach partisanship 
If the Hindu or the Muslim displays intolerance of 
the other’s religious practices, if the higher castes 
refuse to admit the children of low castes to schools 
which their own sons attend, or if caste exclusiveness 
takes even harsher shape towards the outcast, it is the 
business of the enlightened leaders of the community to 
explain to them that they are only retarding a cause 
that ought to be dearer to them than their sectional 
interests So long a the lattei ai e pai amoitnt any 
f 01 m of i>elf -government to vohich India can attain 
must he limited and iinieal at best’' (Italics ours, 
para 15 1 ) 

To those who would plead the shallow 
justification that class-distinctions exist m 
every country, we would answer, m the 
words of Sir M Visvesvaraya {Reconstructing 
India^ p 239) 

“Social distinctions exist in every country- 
distinctions based upon wealth, birth, or occupation 
No country outside India has, however, a social 
system which cuts at the very root of human brother- 
hood, condemns millions of persons to perpetual 
degradation, makes people hyper-exclusive, magnifies 
religious differences, and disorganizes society ’’ 

To invite the attention of the politically 
advanced section of our countrymen to these 
matters may be futile, for they will be apt 
to regard them as ‘ffhe barren optimistic 
sophistries of comfortable moles” who have 
not felt the urge divine, the sacred call of the 
motherland But when the heat and bustle 
on the present agitation subsides, as it is 
bound to doj we shall feel that the effort 
which is calculated to lead us on the full tide 
of achievement and success .does not he m 
sudden spurts of sacrifice on the part of 
generous and impulsive natures without a 
definite aim, but that it wall come from the 
recognition of the duty 

“Of toil unseverM from tranquillity , 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Fai noisier schemes, accomplish'd in repose, 

Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ” 

Morley, in his life of Voltaire, compares 
the relative missions of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, the father of the democratic movement, 
who was his junior contemporary The 
single object of Voltaire w^as to reinstate the 
understanding in its full rights, to emanci- 
pate thought, to extend knowledge, to erect 
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the standard of critical commonseiise 
Rousseau dealt with the concrete wrongs 
and miseries of men and women, and not the 
abstract right of the intelligence Hence 
the two great revolutionary schools, the 
school which appealed to sentiment, and the 
school which appealed to intelligence 

was impossible to effect a stable reconstitution 
of the social order until men had been accustomed to 
use their minds freely, and had gradually thrown off 
the demoralising burden of superstition 

This was the work of Voltaire, while 
Rousseau ‘‘first inflamed men with a righteous 
conviction that the evils of the existing 
order of things reduced civilization to a 
nullity for the great majority ot mankind, and 
that it cannot for ever be tolerable that the 
mass should wear away their lives in un- 
broken toil without hope or aim, m order 
that the few may live selhsh and vacuous 
days ” While each of these tasks seemed 
equally desperate, it is Morley’s deliberate 
opinion that “Voltaire was the more right 


and fai sighted of the two in his perception 
of the conditions of the problem ’’ The pity 
of it is that in the emotional soil of Bengal, 
few even among the leaders are impressed 
with the necessity of studying and propaga- 
ting the intellectual conditions of the problem 
and of building up the national character 
from the foundations The expenditure of a 
vast mass of energy, followed by achrevement 
whrch IS far from being commensurate with 
the heat generated, is the disappointing re- 
sult To correlate our aims and endeavours 
is our primal y duty if the aftermath of the 
present agitation is not to leave us prostrate 
at the very gates of the promised land and 
to compel us to surrender at discretion to the 
reactionaries by provoking active persecu- 
tion and reducing our activities to futility 
by reason of the unpieparedness of the soil 
and our own unwillingness to consider the 
problem in all its bearings, social, political 
and intellectual 

A Spectator 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF INDIA 


T he Mining Magazine of October 1920 gives 
a synopsis of the General Report of the 
Geological Survey of India for 1919 This 
also has becxi published m the Journal of the 
Chemical Industry But has it been able to 
catch the fancy of our countrymen’ Certainly 
not A few of us has gone through the Report 
of the said Department which contains an 
account of the various economic inquiries 
conducted throughout the year for furtheiing 
the develDpment of the mineral resources of 
India V hat can be more shameful to us than 
the Ignorance of our hidden w^’ealth, which is 
exploited and taken away by the foreigneis 
before our eyes Tins, also, cannot be excused 
that so many of our Indian papers have paid 
no heed to it at all However, let me put the 
same before our countrymen which, I think, 
they will not be able to ignore 

Bauxite —Attention has been paid to Indian 
bauxite, and schemes have been considered for 
the manufecture of alumina, and even of 
aluminium, in India It was decided to examine 
all the well-known bauxite deposits, and it is 
hoped that the field work will he completed by 
the end of the season 1919— 20 The output of 
bauxite in 1918 was 1192 tons entirely from 
Jubbulpore 

Chropiite —In consequence of the discoveries 


of chromite near Fort Sandeman in Baluchistan, 
it was decided to resume the survey of the Zhob 
and neighbouring areas The first discovery of 
chromite in Zhob was made nearly twenty 
years ago, but since then no systematic 
exploration has been undertaken Average 
samples of the Fort Sandeman chromite yielded 
43 62 percent Cr^O), and although these 
only represented second grade ores, they are of 
importance as proving the presence of chrome 
bearing basic rocks and suggesting the 
possibility of fuither discoveries The produc- 
tion during 1918 was 57,769 tons 

Coal —During the survey of the Tenassenm 
valley, the Kawmapyin-Themdaw coalfield 
was le-visited, but little new information 
resulted All the samples taken indicated very 
poor material, cariying about 30 per cent ash, 
but samples taken at Kyankmitthwe were 
found to cake strongly and to contain only 
3 77 per cent ash At the request of the Madras 
Government, the Biddadanol coalfield iii the 
Godavari district was visited and sites fixed for 
deep boiings The production of Indian coal 
has steadily increased m recent years, but the 
coal resources of the country have not been yet 
fully exploited In 1916 the production rose 
to over 20 million tons 

Coppei —During inyesfigations at fort 
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Sandemati, Bakicliistan, a supposed copper lode 
occurring lu the neighboui hood was examined, 
but the deposit appears to be a pool one 
Attempts to w^oik commercially the indigenous 
deposits of this mineral have met with very 
limited success so far A certain amount of 
argentiferous copper oie occurs in association 
with the lead-zmc ore bodies of the Bawd win 
mines in the Northern Shan states of Burma, 
and the existence of considerable quantities of 
coppei in Sikkim has been established, but it 
remains to be seen whether its extraction is 
commercially possible The output of copper 
in 1918 amounted to 3619 tons 

Iron —The recent discoveries of iron ore m 
the southern parts of Singhbhum having 
resulted in a large nuinbei of applications for 
prospecting licences and raining leases, it was 
decided to examine the ferruginous belt The 
results show that the iron ore usually occurs 
at or near the top of hills, the most important 
being in the range running from about three 
miles south-west of Gua to the Kolhan Keon- 
jhar boundary east of Naogaon The Kolhan 
haemalites usually contain —iron 64 per cent , 
phosphorus, 0 03 to 0 08 per cent , and in some 
cases, 0 15 per cent The sulphur content 
is usually below 0 03 per cent Traces of tita- 
nium are also found occasionally m the ore 
Samples from the better parts of the ore- 
deposits contain as much as 68—69 per cent 
iron Little prospecting work has been done 
hitherto on the deposits, but enough is known 
to justify the belief that the quantities available 
will run into hundreds of millions of tons In 
most cases, the chief obstacle to development 
lies in the difficult and inaccessible nature of the 
country 


Kaolin —Extensive examination of the 
China clay deposits of Upper Burma pioved the 
existence ol very large quantities of clay emi- 
nently suitable for the manufacture of porcelain 
The law sand is said to contain about 60 per 
cent of fiee silica, 25—30 per cent of Kaolin, 
and to be very free from iron and alkalis 
Laboratory test indicated that the plasticity, 
letractonness, and colour of the levigated mate- 
iial were good 

Soda — \n enquiry has recently been made 
into the soda deposits and industry in Sind 
Prior to this little was known regarding the 
nature and extent of these deposits The salt 
obtained is a crude trona known locally as 
‘Chamho^ and is used for washing and dyeing 
clothes, for haidening treacle, for the prepara- 
tion of molasses from sugarcane, but principally 
as a yeast m the manufacture of ‘papars’ or 
pulse biscuits The total output in Sind averages 
approximately 1000 tons per annum 

Sulphur —Early in 1919 the old sulphur 
mines near Sayni in Baluchistan were examined 
but the results showed there was likely to be 
only a small amount of sulphur available 

Tin — \ good show of tin was found in the 
streams adjoining the Tenasserim river 
( Tavoy ) from the west Tin mining is now 
a well established industry m Burma, the 
output of 1918 amounting to 15, 607 cwt 
Mining —A school of mines and geology is 
to be established by the Indian Government 
at Dhanbaid in the coal-rainiiig district of 
Behar and Orissa, and a Principal and senior 
professoi of mining are soon to be appoiuLd 
A mining and metallurgical society has be n 
foimed at the Kolar gold field 

Katjp\da Ghosh, mb \ c (Loud ) 


THE WAY TO GET IT DONE 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
{Specially translated for the Modem Review ) 


This paper was read by the author in 
translated for our last number, it is lemarkably 

T he river may think that it divides a 
countiy, but it leally brings one 
part neaier another by carrying 
commerce and keeping open a permanent 
way In a disunited country foreign 
domination is just such a unifying agency , 
and it IS as the instrument of divine 
providence for this puipose that British 
Rule m India has been touched with glory 


1905-6 and, like the “Swadeshi Sama]^ 
apposite to the present situation Bd , M R 

This process of unification will go on even 
if England does not like it 

History has shown that no permanent 
good can be gained by one set of men at the 
expense of another Only in a harmonious 
development is to be found that perma- 
nent foice of coherence which we call 
Dharma If the harmony be destroyed, so is 
the dharma and — Dharma eva hato hanti 
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— if the dharma be destroyed, it destioys 
in turn Britain has been made great by 
her Empire If now she tiies to keep India 
weak, her greatness cannot last, but will 
topple over of itself, — the weakness of 
a disarmed, effete and starving India will 
be the rum of the British Empire 

Few have the gift of taking a broad 
comprehensive view of politics, especially 
when greed stands in the way If any 
system of political exploitation should fix 
its ambition on the permanence of India’s 
connexion, then such a system is bound to 
overlook the very factois essential for such 
connexion A permanent connexion is 
against the law of Nature Even the tree 
has to yield up its fruit, and any artificial 
attempt to prolong its hold can only 
lesult in a shortening of its natural term 

To make a subjugated country weak, 
to keep it distracted <in disunity, to 
prevent the natural growth of its powers 
by refusing to allow their exercise, and 
thus to reduce it to lifelessness,— this is 
England’s policy of the day when world- 
entrancing flowers have ceased to bloom 
in her literature and only thorny politics 
flourish in ovei whelming luxuriance , when 
pity has ceased to well up for the weak, 
the unfortunate, the downtrodden , when 
only the expansion of dominion is account- 
ed greatness , when deeds of daring have 
given way to aggressive exploitation, and 
the selfish cult of patriotism has usurped 
the place of religion 

Whether this state of things in England 
IS unfortunate for us in India, or other- 
wise, will depend upon ouiselves A 
clearer vision of Truth is to be obtained 
in the day of tribulation, and without 
the vision of Truth theie is no hope foi 
any people God has been visiting us with 
suffering in order to bring it home to us 
that we cannot gam by petitioning what 
it IS our own duty to earn, and that expen- 
diture of words IS mere waste wheie 
service alone will do So long as these 
simple truths are not realised by us, 
sorrow on sorrow, contumely on con- 
tumely, will be our lot 

We must first of all undei stand one 
thing clearly If moved by some secret, 
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undeilymg apprehension, the Government 
should choose to put obstacles m the way 
of oui gi owing unity, to piotest is worse 
than useless Can we contrive any foim 
of words clever enough to give them the 
assurance that we desire foi ever to be 
under the British Empne as oui summum 
bomim ^ And are they of such infantile 
innocence as to believe it ^ All we can 
say — and it will be cleai enough even 
if we do not say it — is, that we have use 
for the British connexion only so long 
as we are unable to evolve a secure and 
lasting union among the differing elements 
which exist within India,— and no further 

Such being the case, if the Englishman 
looking to his own selfish interests — 
selfish albeit glorified with the name of 
Empire — should say that it is high time 
for him to set about consolidating his 
position by lefusmg to allow us to be 
united, then what reply have we to give 
him except in the shape of the purest of 
platitudes^ If when the woodman is 
about to ply his axe, the tiee should cry . 
“Stay, else I lose my branch,” and the 
woodcutter should reply “I know, I am 
here because I want it'”— is there any 
room for further argument ^ 

But we have learnt that in Parliament 
they debate one party replies to the 
other party and the winning paity re- 
joices in its victory So we cannot get rid 
of the idea that success in debate is final. 
We forget the difference There the two 
pai ties are the right and left hands of the 
same body, and aie both nourished by the 
same power Is it the same here ^ Are 
our powers and those of the Government 
derived from the same source Do we get 
the same shower of fruit when we shake 
the same tree Please do not look into 
your text books in answering this ques- 
tion It will be of no avail to know what 
Mill has said, and Herbert Spencer has 
said, and Seeley has said The book of the 
country lies open before us, and the true 
answer is there 

To put it briefly, it is for the master to 
call the tune, and we are not the master 
But the lover of argument will not be si- 
lenced Do we not pay so manjr crores of 
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taxes, and is not the power of Government 
based on our money ^ Why not ask for an 
account to be rendered ^ But why, oh why 
does not the cow brandish her hoins and 
askfoi an account of the milk that has 
gone to fatten the plump young hopefuls 
of her lord and owner 

The simple truth is that methods must 
vary with circumstances If the British 
Prime Minister wants to get some conces- 
sion out of the French Government, he does 
not try to get the better of the French 
President in argument, nor does he preach 
to him high moral doctrine,— he makes 
some diplomatic move, and foi that reason 
expert diplomats are permanently employ- 
ed There is a story that once upon a 
time when England was friendly with 
Germany, an English Duke left his seat at 
dinner to hand a table napkin to the 
Kaiser — this, it appears, largely advanced 
his cause There was also a day when the 
Englishman had to bow and scrape at the 
durbar of the great Moghul, smilingly and 
with infinite patience to put up with re- 
pulses, spend any amount of money and 
toil in gratifying his satellites, in order to 
gain his object This sort of thing is 
inevitable if concessions have to be won 
from adverse hands 

And yet in this impotent country of 
ouis, what possesses us to think that 
constitutional agitation will serve with 
our all-powerful Government ^ Agita- 
tion may laise butter from milk, but 
not if the milk be in the dairy and the 
agitation at home Granted that we 
are only asking for rights and not 
favoui j,— yet when the lights aie barred 
by limitation, that means the same old 
begging from the man in possession Our 
Government is not a machine, — it is run 
by creatures of flesh and blood, with a 
good dash of passion in their composition, 
who have by no means come here purged 
of all earthly weaknesses So, to put them 
in the wrong is not the way to make them 
mend their ways 

We never pause to consider the nature 
of our circumstances, of the object of our 
desires, and the means and methods best 
fitted thereto Just as victory is the sole 


end of war, so is success in gaming the 
object the end of politics But even if we 
admit this in words, we fail to realise it in 
action That is why our political meet- 
ings are conducted like a debating club, 
as if the Government is a rival school-boy 
whom to silence is to defeat ' But as men 
may die under the most scientific treat- 
ment, so have we failed of our object in 
spite of the most splendid oratory 

May I make a personal confession ’ 
For my part, I do not worry myself over- 
much about what the Government does, 
or does not, do for us I count it silly to 
be a-tremble every time there is a rumbling 
in the clouds First of all, a thunderbolt 
may or may not fall , secondly, we are not 
asked to assist in the counsels of the 
thunderbolt factory, nor will our suppli- 
cations determine its course , and lastly, 
if the thunderbolt is at all to be diverted 
that cannot be done by making a counter- 
demonstration of feebler thundering, but 
only by using the proper scientific appli- 
ances The lightning conductor does not 
fall from the skies, like the lightning itself; 
it has to be manufactured patiently, 
laboriously and skilfully down below, by 
our own efforts 

It IS no use fretting against the laws of 
nature The winged ant may complain 
about the inequity of its getting burnt, 
but if it flies into the flame, the inevitable 
will neveitheless happen So, instead of 
wasting time over a discussion of the 
equities, it is better to keep the fire at a 
respectful distance The Englishman is 
determined to maintain his hold upon 
India at any cost, so that whenever he 
finds anything working loose he is bound 
to hammer in a nail or two, promptly 
and vigorously, in order to fix it firmly 
again Merely because we can speak good 
English or chop subtle logic, he is not 
likely to give up this very business-like 
habit of his And whatever else we may 
or may not do about it, it is futile to lose 
our temper 

One thing we should always remember, 
— how very small we figure in the English- 
man’s eyes He rules us from a remote 
corner of his vast political arena. All his 
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attention and skill aie absorbed in steering 
througb the locks of the European wateis 
and m keeping together his colonies We 
who inhabit a fringe of his unwieldy em- 
pire,— our likes and dislikes, our effusions 
and tantrums, alike leave him cold Hence 
the soporific power of Indian debates m 
Parliament 

The Englishman passes through this 
country like flowing water , he carries no 
memory of value away with him , his 
heart strikes no root in its soil He works 
with the prospect of furlough in his mind, 
and even for his amusements he looks 
to his compatriots alone His acquain- 
tance with our language is confined to 
the depositions of witnesses and with 
our literature to translations in the 
Government Gazette How little of his 
view we subtend we are apt to forget 
and so are every now and then taken by 
surprise at his callousness towards us 
When we blurt out our feelings, he in turn, 
naturally considers such expression an 
exaggeration, which sometimes provokes 
irritation and sometimes only a smile 

I am not saying all this by way of 
formulating a charge against the English- 
man, but merely to point to the facts as 
they are, and naturally must be How 
can the high and mighty have a vision 
keen enough to discern in detail the 
agonies, however heart-rending, the losses 
however vital, of what is so very small ^ 
So what seems to us of immense moment 
IS negligible to his perceptions When 
we rage and fume over the partition of 
this little province of ours, or of some 
problem concerning this petty municipality 
of ours, or this education or literature of 
ours, we are astounded at not getting 
results proportionate to our outcry We 
forget that the Englishman is not of us, 
but over us , and if ever we should reach 
the olympian heights where he dwells, 
only then could we know at what a dis- 
tance we are and how ridiculously diminu- 
tive we look 

It is because we appeared so small 
to him that Lord Curzon asked with 
naive surprise why we were so absurdly 
unable to appreciate the glory of being 


merged in the British Empire Just think 
of it' To be corapaied with Australia, 
Canada, and the rest, for whose imperial 
embrace the Britishei is pining, at whose 
window he sings such moving serenades, 
for whose sake he is even willing to allow 
the price of his daily bread to mount up ' 
Could his lordship have been serious ^ 
But whatever Loid Cutzon may have 
felt when making this extiavagant sugges- 
tion, our feelings weie much the same as 
those of the lamb ceremonially invited, 
along with the guests, to join the feast ! 
So are we called to glory within the 
Biitish Empire There, if tropical areas 
are to be brought under cultivation, it 
shall be our function to furnish cheap 
indentured labour , it shall be our right 
to supply funds for expeditions against 
poor, inoffensive Tibet , and if there be a 
rising of the oppressed m Somaliland, it 
shall be our privilege to die in its suppres- 
sion Only thus can both big and small 
participate in a common glory. 

But, as I say, that is a natural law 
ovei which it is no use making our eyes 
either red or moist. In all that we do, it 
is enough to bear m mind what the 
natural law is If we appeal to the English* 
man on the ground of lofty morality and 
say “Rise superior to the level of ordinary 
humanity and subordinate the interests 
of your country to those of India sup- 
pose he retorts “Look here, we’ll listen to 
your pleaching later on, but will you 
first have the goodness to come down to 
oui very oidinary level, and place the 
interests of your country before your own 
selfish ones , if you cannot give up your 
life, at least give up your money, yout 
comforts, anything at all, for your 
country Are we to do everything for 
you and you nothing foi yourselves i"’ 
What are we to say to that^ What 
after all are we doing, what are we 
giving^ If we had only kept ourselves 
acquainted with our country, that would 
have been something,— but so lazy are we, 
we know next to nothing about her 
The foreigner writes om history, we 
translate it, the foreigner discovers oui 
grammar, we cram it' If we want to 
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know what theie is nest door, -we have 
to look into Hunter We gather no facts 
first hand,— neithei about men, nor 
commerce, nor even agriculture And yet, 
with such crass indifference on our own 
part, we are not ashamed to prate about 
the duties of others towards oui country 
Is it any wonder that our empty preach- 
ing should be so utterly futile^ The 
Government is at least doing something 
and has some responsibility We are doing 
nothing and have none Can there be any 
real interchange of counsels between two 
such parties ^ And so it happens that on 
the one hand we get up agitations and 
hold indignation meetings and vociferate 
to our heart’s content and then, the very 
next day, swallow the most unpalatable 
humiliations so completely that no doctor, 
even, has to be called in ' 

I do hope that my readeis will tell me 
that I am uttering the stalest truisms 
The truths — that we must look after our 
own interests, carry on our own work, wipe 
away our own shame, earn our own wel- 
fare, do everything ourselves— are certainly 
not new And I shall glory in any censure 
that may be passed on me because of their 
triteness W’hatl dread is lest any one 
should accuse me of advocating something 
new-fangled, for then must I confess 
Ignorance of the art of proving self-evident 
things It IS the sign of a critical con- 
dition indeed, if the simple should appear 
difficult and' old truths come as a surprise, 
or rouse honest indignation ' 

However, I have wandered of nights on 
the vast sandbanks of the Padma, and I 
know how, in the darkness, land and 
water appear as one, how the straightest 
of paths seem so confused and difficult to 
find , and when in the morning light 
dawns, one feels astonished how such 
mistakes could have been made I am 
living in the hope that when our morning 
comes, we shall discover the true path and 
retrace our steps 

Moreover, I am sure that all of us are 
not wandering in the same darkness 
There are many enthusiastic young fel- 
lows whom I know, who are willing to 
spend more than words in the service of 


then country Their difficulty is, they do 
not know what to do about it, wheie to 
go for advice, what service is to be ren- 
dered and to whom , to spend oneself 
without method and without organisa- 
tion would be mere waste If there had 
been some centre of our shakti, where all 
could unite , where thinkers could contri- 
bute their ideas, and workers their efforts , 
then there the generous would find a repo- 
sitory for their gifts Our education, our 
literature, our arts and crafts, and all our 
good works would range themselves round 
such centre and help to create in all its 
richness the commonwealth which our 
patriotism is in search of 

I have not the least doubt in my mind 
that the rebuffs which we are meeting from 
the outside aie intended by Providence to 
help this centie of our shakti to become 
manifest within the nation , our petitions 
are being thiown back to us in older that 
we may turn our faces towards such cen- 
tre , and the pessimism which is spreading 
amongst the feckless, workless critics of 
the government is due not to the smart of 
any particular insult, or the hopelessness 
of any particular concession, but to the 
growing insistence of an inward quest for 
this centre 

If we can establish such centre m our 
midst, our persuasions and arguments 
may be addressed to it and will then 
acquiie meaning and become real work 
To this centie we can pay our tnbute, to 
it we can devote our time and energy It 
will be the means of evoking and giving 
full play to our intellect, our capacity for 
sacrifice and all that is great and deep in 
us To it shall we give and from it shall 
we receive our truest wealth 

If our education, om sanitation, our 
industries and commerce radiate from 
such a centre, then we shall not, off and 
on, be kept running after orators to get up 
public meetings to protest against some 
wrong, to ventilate some grievance These 
sudden awakenings and outcries, by fits 
and starts, followed by a relapse into the 
silence of somnolence, is getting to be 
ludicrous We can hardly talk about it 
seriously any more, not even to ourselves 
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The only way to put a stop to this faicc is 
to take upon ourselves the whole duty ot 
our national progiess 

Let no one think that I am adi ocating 
a policy of sullen aloofness That 
would only be another foim of sulking, 
which may have its place in a lover’s 
quarrel, but not here What I say is the 
reverse I am foi courteous, diplomatic 
relations with the Government In cour- 
tesy there is freedom A relationship 
which is forced on us is but a form of 
slavery and cannot last Free lelations 
may mature into friendship later on 

Some of us seem to think that if only 
we could get all we are asking for from 
the government, a state of effusive friendli- 
ness would be sure to arise But that is 
contrary to experience Where can one 
find the end to begging on the one hand 
and granting of favours on the other ^ 
As our sbastras put it, you cannot 
quench aflame by pouring oil thereon The 
more the beggar gets, the more does he 
want and the less is he satisfied Where 
getting depends, not on the earning of the 
recipient, but on the generosity of the 
giver, it IS twice accurst,— it spoils both 
him that takes and him that gives 

But where the relationship is one of 
give and take on both sides, of an ex- 
change of benefits, there amicable arrange- 
ments are always possible, and the gam 
to both is real. This can only be brought 
about if we establish our power on a 
foundation of good works Mutual con- 
cessions between two powers are graceful 
as well as permanent, pleasing and honor- 
able to both parties That is why I say 
that, in order to get from the Government 
what is due from it to the country, up to 
the last farthing, the only way is to ren- 
der in our turn the services which our 
country may expect from us ourselves, 
likewise to the last farthing We may 
demand only by the measure of what we 
do give 

Here it mav be asked, what if the 
Government should use its forces to 
hinder our rendering true service to the 
country ^ That, of ^ course, is possible 
Where interests are adverse such attempts 


are only to be expected But that is no 
reason for our giving it up as a bad 
job We should remember that it is not an 
easy matter to obstruct a person who is 
honestly engaged in doing his duty More- 
over we must not confuse such obstruction 
with the arbitrary withdrawal of favours 
Take foi instance the matter of self-govern- 
ment We are crying ourselves hoarse 
because what Lord Ripon wanted to give, 
some other Lord took away Shame on 
us for attaching such value to what others 
can give and others can take away It 
was only out folly which led us to call 
such a thing by the name of self- 
governmenf 

And yet self-government lies at our very 
dooi, waiting for us No one has tried, 
nor IS it possible foi any one even if he 
does tiy, to deprive us of it We can do 
everything we like for our villages — for 
their education, then sanitation, the 
improvement of then communications,— 
if only we make up our minds to set to 
work, if only we can act in unison For 
this work we do not need the sanction of 
a government badge But what if we 
cannot make up our minds ^ What if we will 
not be united ^ Then are there not ropes 
and stones enough for us to go and drown 
ourselves 

I repeat that out education is the thing 
which we should first of all take into oar 
own hands The doubter will ask, what 
if we do — who will then provide us with 
lucrative posts ’ That, also, we shall do 
ourselves If the work of the country be 
in oui own hands, where is the difficulty in 
lemunerating those who do it ^ He who 
provides the employment is bound to be 
the master,— it cannot be otherwise And 
in assessing our wages the foreign master 
will naturally not be neglectful of his own 
pocket All the more reason, therefore, 
why the whole field of woik, including 
education as an essential part, should be 
under our own control We complain of 
the want of opportunity for acqumng 
technical knowledge But we know to our 
cost that, if the master be an outsider, he 
will take particular care not to allow us 
any real opportunity 
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I know nij critics will say tkat the 
matter now begins to sound difficult I do 
not hesitate to admit it If it had not 
been difficult, it would not haye been worth 
doing If someone wants to go a-voyaging 
on a petition-paper boat m quest of the 
golden fleece, a certain class of patriots 
may be attracted by this fairy-tale pro- 
position, but I would not recommend 
anyone to risk real national Capital in the 
venture It is difficult to build a, dike, and 
easy to get up a constitutional agitation 
asking the waters to recede,— but the 
latter is not a way out of the difficulty 
To get something ultra cheap makes one 
feel extra clever, and when the cheap thing 
collapses under the strain of work, it is 
comforting to put the blame on some 
one else , but in spite of all these consola- 
tions the fact remains that the work fails 
to get done 

To consider all responsibilities as being 
hght in one’s own case and heavy in the 
case of others, is not a good moral code 
When sitting in judgment on the behaviour 
of the British towards ourselves, it is well 
to take note of the difficulties in their way 
and their human weaknesses But when 
searching out our own lapses, there must 
be no invention of excuses or palliations, 
no lowering of the standard on grounds of 
expediency And so I say, the rousing of 
indignation against the British Govern- 
ment may be an easy political method, but 
it will not serve to lead us to our goal 
Rather, the cheap pleasure of giving tit for 
tat, of dealing shrewd blows, will detract 
from the efficient pursuit of our own path 


of duty When a litigant is worked up 
into a state of frenzy, he thinks nothing of 
staking and losing his all If anger be the 
basis of our political activities, the excite- 
ment itself tends to become the end in 
view, rather than the object to be achieved. 
Side issues assume an exaggerated impoi- 
tance, and all gravity of thought and 
action is lost Such excitement is not an 
exercise of strength, but a display of 
weakness 

We must give up all such pettiness and 
found our political work on the broad 
basis of love of country,— not on dislike 
of, or dependence upon others This dislike 
and this dependence may seem to be 
opposite states of mind, but theyaie really 
twin branches of the same tiee of impo- 
tence Because we decided that our salva- 
tion lay in making demands, dislike was 
born of our disappointment We then 
jumped to the conclusion that this feeling 
of ours was Patriotism,— gaming at one 
stioke profound consolation and an eleva- 
ting pride ' 

Just think for a moment of the mother 
fiom whom the caie of her child is taken 
away and entrusted to another Why is 
she inconsolable ^ Because of her exceeding 
love The same anxiety to do our best for 
our country by our own efiorts may alone 
be called Patriotism, — not the cleverness 
of shifting that duty on to the foreigner, 
which IS not true cleverness either, for the 
duty does not get done 

Free Ti anslation hy 

SURENDRANATH TaGORE. 


A GLIMPSE OF SCHOOL LIFE IN CHINA 


I T IS opening day at Liu Mei School, 
the school which prepares Chinese 
boys for study in Europe and America 
In the entrance hall of the Teachers’ Court, 
the doors at the north have been closed to 
form a background, and on a table placed 
against them, a red tablet to Confuaus 


has been set up, with a bronze incense jar 
filled with incense sticks before it, and two 
red candles on either side 

At about eight o’clock in the morning, 
the bell ringer, whose duty it is to usher 
in and bring to a close the classes by 
pacing up and down the various courts 
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and passages of the compound, begins to 
ring his bell for the assembling He begins 
in the garden— any boys in the playgiound 
beyond can be summoned from there— then 
down the long passage leading from the 
first and second dormitories, then through 
the arched doorway into the courts where 
the class rooms are located, then up the 
long passage lined with offices on either 
side, and bringing up finally with a last 
vigorous gesture in the Teachers’ Court 

Obedient to the summons, the boys 
come singly and in groups, the narrow 
passage is filled with them in their white 
school uniforms They come, big and 
little, fat and lean, tall and short and 
arrange themselves befoie the entrance 
hall, teachers and proctors are there in 
their long white gowns, and in the center, 
the tall young principal with his sensitive 
profile and becomingly long black hair 

An officer of the school oversees the 
lighting of the candles and at a word from 
the principal, the assembly bows once, 
twice, thrice before the illuminated tablet, 
no doubt to invoke the spirit of China’s 
great Teacher upon this day when so 
many young hopefuls aie setting out in 
the Land of Scholars upon the eternal 
adventure of learning 

Liu Mei Shwey Sheow, or Liu Mei, as 
the students familiarly call it, is a govern- 
ment school of the province of Honan, 
and IS located at Kaifeng, the present 
capital of the province, and once long 
centuries ago, the center of Chinese culture 
in her most glorious age during the Sung 
Dynasty The school was founded imme- 
diately after the establishment of the 
Republic, so that it is now almost a decade 
old Its founder and present principal, 
Mr H L Chang, was a member of the 
first provincial Legislature, and at its 
first session introduced the bill which 
created the school Mr Chang is a “re- 
turned” student from America, and a 
charming young man of culture and refine- 
ment. He IS a progressive educator and a 
devoted principal, and his school has 
already won a' high reputation through 
the representatives it has sent to America 
They have proved to be exceptional stu- 


dents, industrious and conscientious and 
endowed with the qualities of leadership 

The school is situated outside of the 
city proper on the public lands just within 
the city walls It occupies the site of the 
old government examination halls, to the 
east of the legislative buildings In a 
sense, it is the old examination halls, for 
most of Its class rooms and its large new 
building are constructed of the bricks 
salvaged from the old examination stalls 
The walls of the passage-ways are so con- 
stiucted, and surprise one by showing 
here and there an inscribed tablet, while 
in some places the entire wall is broken by 
little recesses, regularly placed, which were 
formerly the book niches of the students 

The school compound is spacious and 
inviting and IS entirely enclosed by a brick 
wall about twenty-five feet high It 
consists of a series of one story buildings 
connected or separated by courts and 
passages One of the first groups is the 
Teachers’ Court, where three attractive 
dwellings for resident teachers close m 
the three sides of the willow-shaded court, 
the fourth side being occupied by an 
entrance hall with the school dining rooms 
on either side Out of the court which 
opens from the dining halls, a walled-in 
passage-way, broken by many arches and 
lined on both sides- by flower gardens leads 
to the Principal’s Office, the General Office, 
the Student Supply, and other office 
rooms 

The first passage to the right conducts 
to the large courtyard where stands the 
new building, now neanng completion 
It IS built in four stories, the highest 
building in Kaifeng, the boys proudly 
inform us It resembles very much a 
western school building except that the 
roof shows the curved lines and the proces- 
sion of animal figures along the gables 
that one sees on all pretentious Chinese 
buildings “Our new building wears a 
Chinese hat,” drolly remarked one of the 
school boys 

Beyond the new building one comes 
upon the dormitones, long, one-stoned 
buildings, suggesting the Medieval cloi- 
ster A portico runs along the entire 
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front, biokeu by atches Eacli aicli 
marks a room and each room furnishes 
quarters for four boys Two beds and a 
wash stand occupy the two sides, two 
tables the center of the room, and a 
window fills the space on the side opposite 
the door 

The school garden, which boasts a 
small lotus pond, opens off fiom the hist 
dormitoiy It is suiroiinded by a high 
wall, and is enteied through the pictur- 
esque round Chinese gates At present 
most of the vegetables have been gathered, 
but the garden billows with some wonder- 
ful huge, dome-shaped Chinese plants of 
vivid green, and zinnias and mangolds 
give touches of rich color with a tangle 
of morning gloiies at sunrise There 
are young willows and cedai trees, show- 
ing that the garden is as new as the school 
A summer-house stands in a quiet corner 
and here the school boys come with their 
flutes between supper and study bell, and 
the plaintive music sounds very sweet and 
attractive coming from the twilight of the 
flowers 

A library and numerous class room 
buildings complete the school They are 
all plain buildings of dingy brick, with 
rude wooden floors within, and equipped 
with high desks and stools and wooden 
blackboards But they become quite at- 
tractive when the school boys in their uni- 
forms of white coats and trousers All the 
seats, their black heads showing all the 
darker above the white coats When the 
teacher enters, the boys rise respectfully 
and remain standing until he has mounted 
the creaking platform behind an old desk, 
evidently a legacy from a defunct institu- 
tion of learning 

The walls both within and without 
are whitewashed, and pillai and window 
and door frames are painted an mdigo 
blue , plain and unpretentious, it is true, 
but furnishing an unobtrusive background 
to the oblong flower gardens which 
occupy the spaces between the class rooms 
Here are pomegranate and cedar trees, 
promising green in the gray winter time, 
and zinnias again and gay mangolds 

On this first morning of the school year 


the compound presents a very busy scene, 
even if we could shut out the sounds and 
sights around the new building where 
masons and carpenters and coolies are 
early at work Up and down the passages 
teachers and proctors are passing with 
an air of bustle and importance, their long 
white gowns contributing an academical 
quality to one familiar with the academi- 
cal dress of the western scholar Rick* 
shaws drawn by bare-backed coolies 
sweating under the August sun pull up 
at the entiance and bare-headed school 
boys m white uniforms jump down with 
their bundles and boxes of baggage, drop 
their noisy coppers into the palm of the 
rickshaw coolie, and are met by the old 
dark-skinned porters, who keep eternal 
watch at the outer doors 

Monday, classes will begin Monday, 
all the dormitories will be filled with 
happy, studious school boys, for Liu Mei 
IS very strict and every boy must appear 
on the opening day or show very good 
reason Three times a day the school 
ration is being prepared on the huge brick 
stoves in the kitchens just beyond the 
dining halls, and three times a day the 
boys will gather to eat their portions of 
thick vegetable soup and bread The old 
bell linger who goes up and down the 
courts and passages announcing waking 
time and bed time and meal time, and 
calling and dismissing classes, will be out 
with his noisy bell, and some two hundred 
Chinese lads will be setting out again on 
the load of learning 

Liu Mei is a unique school It has two 
groups of students , one, the English 
group, IS preparing for future study in 
England and America and practically all 
their work is done through the medium 
of the English language The fortunate 
members of the second group will study 
later in France, and to this end are being 
instructed in French At present there are 
two groups in English , an advanced 
group of eighty boys who have one more 
year of study at the school, and a group 
of fifty -five who are now in their second 
year and will study for three years more. 
The French group consists of sixty three 
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boys with tbiee and one half j^ears ot 
study still before them 

Classes begin at eight m the morning 
and dismiss at font in the afternoon If 
one visits the big playground immediately 
after four, he will witness a lively scene 
Three or four groups of boys out on the 
open field are playing soccer football In 
the farther corner a lively bunch is busy 
with a basket ball, two games of tennis 
are being played on the courts to the 
south, and on the swings and exercise 
bars other boys are keeping in motion 
In spite of their cloth shoes the boys 
are good kickeis and the ball soars high 
above and sometimes over the brick wall 
which surrounds the playground Beyond 


the compound, a flat bare plain stretches 
away on the noith to the city wall Look- 
ing lowaids the wall beyond the lively 
playground, one sees one of the memorable 
sights of Kaifeng, the great Pagoda, three 
hundred feet high, a lovely structure of 
glazed tile, built fourteen centuues ago 
and still keeping watch over the ways of 
men A giant figure, a beautiful, watchful 
presence, a hovering spirit of a glorious 
past, after its long centuues of alliance 
with the enduring sun and the letuimng 
winds, it seems to brood and wait , per- 
haps some of these happy, handsome, stu- 
dious school boys will some time tell us 
what it IS waiting for 

Mayce F Seymour 


PURPOSE OF ORGANISATION 


HEORETICALLY, all human organi- 
zations are alike The human mind 
reacts to every stimuli in a definite 
manner Its way of receiving an appeal, 
of arriving at conclusions and its way of 
putting its objectives into results are 
similar in all spheres of human activities 
If a study is made of various social, 
political, industrial, religious and other 
organizations, it will be found that there 
are certain fundamental principles which 
are common to all 

Broadly speaking, organizations may 
be said to have foui component parts — 
purpose, plans, personnel and publicity 
There are certain general principles which 
govern each of these Of course, their 
application varies according to circum- 
stances Wilting on Strategy, Marshal 
Yon Molke says 

“What IS necessary is, in the midst of parti- 
cular cases, to discovei the situation, such as 
it IS, in spite of being sui rounded by the fog of 
the unknown , then to appreciate soundly 
what IS seen, to guess what is not seen, to 
make a decision quickly, iinally, to act with 
vigour without hesitation ” 

So with principles They must be 


applied in accordance with the changing 
circumstances 

Principles consist of rules of conduct 
which are formulated by scientific study 
and taken from experience and tiaJitional 
knowledge They are the result of 
thought, of good judgment, of common 
sense Through their application, an 
organization achieves the highest possible 
efficiency in the use of its men, materials, 
machines and methods to achieve its 
object By careful analysis and planning, 
they make the way for automatic, precise 
and accurate act'on They define the 
individual functions of each worker, ins- 
truct him and fit him to his task, cieate 
incentives for him and by using methods 
which avoid waste motion, enable him to 
produce to the utmost of his ability 
Thus, they promote his personal effec- 
tiveness 

Principles seek to find a scientific way 
of doing every function They attempt 
to secure harmony and avoid discoid 
They promote co-operation among the 
workers and by developing each man to 
his greatest possibilities they increase the 
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results and achieve the object with the 
least expendituie of time and enei gy 

In industrial work, wheie competition 
IS severe and the cost of labour an import- 
ant factoi in the cost of the pioduct and 
the final profits, it is necessary to get the 
workers to perform then functions to the 
best of then ability The principles of 
industrial management as enunciated by 
Taylor and followed in factoi les lun under 
scientific management are that 

“A large daily task should be given to the 
men , they should be given standard condi- 
tions, so that each task will be possible of 
performance , there should be high pay for 
success , and they should lose, if they fail to 
leach the lequireinents of the task ” 

These principles of scientific manage- 
ment apply to all organizations The 
executive officer, the leader outlines a 
specific task, makes some one under him 
responsible for its performance and then 
supervises its accomplishment 

The administration system in an organi- 
zation may be of one of these two kinds — 
the military and the “staff and line” sys- 
tem The authority in an army comes 
from the top to the next in the ladder and 
so foith and the responsibility also divides 
itself in a similar way The commander- 
in chief IS the most responsible officer and 
the otheis are responsible to the one above 
them In the “staff and line” system, the 
organization is divided by functions in 
two groups of people— the thinkers and the 
workers, the ones who plan and the ones 
who execute the plan The thinkers in- 
clude experts in each line, financial, legal, 
publicity and other, and the heads of 
departments They are the staff The 
experts plan and divide the woik, instruct 
the woikeis how to do it, provide them 
with incentives to work whole-heartedly, 
surround them with conditions favouiable 
to their particular work, and decide the 
policy towards the public and the people 
in the organization The department 
heads, and their assistants and the 
workers, then follow the plan as outlined 
by experts taking their help whenever 
necessary 

The outstanding object of militaiy or- 
ganization IS to facilitate administration 


It means, m other woids, the supply of 
each man in the army with all he requires 
to live and move and fight If an army 
IS badly organized, the piocess of supply 
becomes slow, uncertain and incomplete, 
and its efficiency is correspondingly 
lessened It is organized to give the com- 
mander-in chief the means of using each 
of its membeis m such a way that their 
combined and united effort towards a 
fixed objective may lesult in success The 
first object of an army organization is to 
facilitate command, to ensuie that every 
man in the force acts promptly at the will 
of the commander When theie is lack of 
such concerted action the army immedi- 
ately experiences difficulty in the directing 
of its movements as well as in the supply- 
ing of its wants 

The fundamental thing, however, in 
an oiganization is the reason for its 
existence, foi its coming into being 
This leason is called its aims and objects, 
the platfoim, programme, ideal or goal of 
the society, league or whatever name is 
given to it The aims should be very 
clearly defined before any attempt is made 
to get people to join it Organizations 
divide themselves as being political, in- 
dustrial, social, leligious, according as 
what particular subject they interest 
themselves in It is best to make an 
organization take up only one thing and 
concentrate its entire energy on it, instead 
of scattering its efforts in several direc- 
tions at one time The objects of an 
organization, if it is a non-commercial 
one, should be lofty and its active 
workers unselfish and sacrificing in order 
that people may have faith in it, may 
lally to its support 

An organization is the result of the needs 
of the times In the United States, where 
the government is either “Republican” or 
“Democratic”, where party politics govern 
all political policies, where public opinion 
IS to a certain extent the dominant factor 
in the enactment of laws, the political 
needs of the country are a critical exami- 
nation of all measures by experts and the 
education of public opinion on the pro- 
blems of the day These are the tasks of a 
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large number ol American political oigam- 
zations For example, one of them 
declares its objects to be 

1 To study what the goveinmeat is 
doing 

2 To study the organization of 
government 

3 To asceitain what methods are be- 
ing used 

4 To drscover what results are ob- 
tained 

5 To endeavor to make government 
more in conformity with the wishes of the 
public 

The activities of this organization are 
carried on independently of partisan con- 
siderations Thus the organization differs 
essentially and radically from official 
Government agencies The principle upon 
which such a policy is based is that 
“freedom of action can be obtained 
through independence of position only ” 
The Bureau has not been organized for 
profit, and having no commercial interests 
to advance, can proceed unhampered in 
its plans 

Another similar organization states its 
work to be 

“Dealing with public questions from a re- 
presentative standpoint A national foium 
with co-operation from social, manufacturing 
labour, mercantile and economic groups Ob- 
jects 1 To organise the most capable people of 
the nation m an educational movement for the 
advancement of industrial and social progress 
2 To aid in the crystallization of the most 
enlightened public opinion 3 To promote 
legislation in accordance therewith ’’ 

TVithm this organization is a women’s 
section, which has been formed to 

“Bring about mutual agreement and under- 
standing of the citizenship representative of 
the three elements of society— employer, em- 
ployee, general public It aims toward a wider 
understanding, broader tolerance and closer 
sympathy among groups ” 

It IS interested primaiily in the welfare 
of-govern mental and industiial employees 
‘Still another, a Municipal League 
composed of Amertcan women voters has 
for its purposes to act as 

“A center of information for the aveiage 
citizen, on problems of hei city , 2 A medium 
through which the interests ol women citizens 
can be registered , 3 An organization through 


which cuic belfeiiiiciu cai: be accomplished, 
constiuctuc criticism can be given, co opeiatioii 
can be extended i 'V stimulus for civic con- 
science ” 

The cential thought upon which the 
League bases its usefulness in the 
community is that “a city is what its 
citizens make it.” The League is founded 
on the piinciple that the vastness and 
impoitance of city problems should be a 
challenge to women of spiiit to woik 
continually, not sporadically, for the 
realization of the finest civic possibilities 

In labour organizations, it would seem 
that there is only one principle that should 
be adheied to, that of solidarity Yet we 
find that m then methods of organization 
difierent principles aie followed The most 
poweiful body of workers in the United 
States of America— the American Federa- 
tion of Laboui has foimulated its aims 
as follows 

“The encoui agement of the formation of 
local unions and the closei fedei ation of such 
societies thiougb central trade and labour 
unions in every city with the further combina- 
tion of these bodies into state, teriitorial and 
provincial organizations , to secure legislation 
in the interests of the working classes, the 
establishment of national and international 
trades’ unions based upon strict recognition 
of the autonomy of each trade and the promo- 
tion and advancement of such bodies , and the 
aiding and encouragement of the labour press 
in America ” 

“Offensive and defensive objects to pro- 
mote the rights and defend the interests of the 
labouring class , to render assistance to local 
unions in securing concessions to all just de- 
mands to guard against, and use only as a 
last resort, the strike and the boycott , to aid 
in the adoption of the union label, and to 
further by all possible means the settlement 
of industrial disputes by arbitration ” 

The pieamble to its constitution 
contains a statement of its purpose, as 
follows 

“Whereas a struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the op- 
pressors and the oppressed of all countnes, a 
struggle between the capitalist and the labour- 
er, which glows in intensity from year to year, 
and will work disastrous results to the toiling 
millions if they are not combined for mutual 
prelection and beneht 

“It, therefore, behoves the lepiesentatives of 
the liade and Labour unions to adopt such 
measures and disseminate such principles among 
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the mecliaiiKS and laboureis of om country as 
will permanently unite them to secure recogni' 
tion ol rights to which they aie justly entitled 

‘‘We, therefoie, declaie ourselves in favour 
of the foiraation of a thorough Federation/ em- 
bracing eveiy trade and labour organization in 
America, oiganized under the Tiade Union 
system 

A women’s organization in New Yoik, 
similar to the above, has for its objects 

“Oiganization of all workeis into tiade tim- 
ons , equal pay for equal woik regaidless of sex, 
the 8-hour day and -t-Jj-houi week , a living 
wage , and, full citizenship foi women ” 

Still anothei Ameiican oiganization, 
more active than the foregoing two, 
states 

“The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common Theie can "be no 
peace so long as hunger and want aie found 
among millions of working people, and the few, 
who make up the employing class, ha-re all the 
good things of life Between these two classes 
struggle must go on until the toilers come to- 
gethei on the ludustiial field, and take and hold 
that which they produce by then labour, 
through an economic organization of the 
working class without any affiliation to any 
political party The interests of the 
■working class can be upheld only by an oigan- 
ization formed in such a way that all its 
members in any one mdustiy, or in all 
industries, if necessaiy, cease work whenever a 
strike or lock-out is on, m any group thereof, 
thus making an injury to one and injuiy to all ” 

A milder, more nairow field is to be 
found m the following piinciples, formulat- 
ed by an American body for labor legisla- 
tion Its aims, it declares, aie . to improve 
conditions in industry , and to obtain 
uniform labor laws in the inteiests of the 
whole" community The objects of the 
organization are 

“To serve as a bond of union to those who, 
in di-fferent courtiies, believe in the necessity of 
protective labour legislation, to organize an 
International Labour office, the mission of 
which shall be to publish in French, Geiman 
and English a peiiodical collection of labor laws 
m all countries, or lend its support to a pub- 
lication of that kind, to facilitate the study 
of labour legislation m diffeient countries and to 
furnish to members information on laws in 
foice and on their application in different states 
to promote the study of the problems of unify- 
ing different laboi codes throughout the coun- 
tries ot the world, and to call meetings ot inter- 
national congi esses of labour legislation ” 

Educational organizations are even 


more vaiied in then objects and piinciples 
One organization iti New Yoik concentrates 
its energies on the forum question and 
declaies that its cential idea is to have a 
platform fiom which experts and men of 
affairs can give their opinion on public 
questions i he basic thought is that of 
fiee discussion This Foium has been 
established as a device by which people 
become articulate “Any institution that 
gives voice to the people is an emancipator, 
for it breaks their worst shackle — silence ” 
The aims of this oiganization are 

“to afioid freest opportunity foi the business 
man and the labouring man to aiiive at a 
bettei understanding of the vital questions 
affecting then relationship, through public dis- 
cussion 1 The Forum bungs to a community 
the knowledge of experts, thus pioviding for a 
sort of people’s univeisitj’- 2 It is a truly 
democratic method of education, satisfying the 
demand foi expression on the part of the people 
3 It brings subjects into the full light of free 
discussion ” 

The purpose of this “Open Forum”, as 
explained by Rev Percy Stickney Giant 

IS 

“to afford the fieest opportunity for the busi- 
ness man and the labouring man to anive, by 
open discussion at a better undei standing of the 
vital questions affecting their relationship , to 
discover the drift of industiial progress , to 
guard against the menace of unjust industrial 
development , to forestall, by reasonable and 
humane ways, the settlement by sterner me- 
thods , to do its pait toward the essential end 
that the aiiogance and whip of capital and the 
distrust and e\il weapons of labour may be put 
aside, so that then hands may be fiee to join in 
the grip ol a common interest 

“The Open Forum is another undertaking to 
provide a common meeting place for the nch and 
the poor, free from traditional impediments, to 
bung together in a humane atmosphere the 
extremes of society It bases its action not upon 
dogmas, traditions oi piecedents, but upon the 
urgent needs of the present and an intelligent 
view of the future 

“Nietzsche says ‘The important question 
for you is not where did you come from, but 
where are you going Waltei Lippman con- 
denses this into his maxim ‘substitute purpose 
for tradition ’ The new psychology tells us 
that ‘a philosophical study of living beings 
shows that they may be graded according to 
the amount of purpose they manifest ’ But 
where are we going ’ What should be our pur- 
pose ? Is it not safe to say ( if we pay atten- 
tion to the lessons of industrial evolution ) that 
the world is moving toward a greater demo- 
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cracy, towaid the spread ot freedom, opporlaui- 
ty and wealth— m fact, toward the highest 
development for the largest numbei of hitman 
beings by means of material and spiiitual ad- 
vantages of self-government 

A slight divergence fiom the Foium idea 
IS that upon which another educational 
oiganization, the Peoples’ Institute of New 
York IS founded The purpose of this 
Institute IS to organize groups in a 
community, in which people of a district 
will meet, using public schools for their 
club houses, for debate, mutual entertain- 
ment and mutual education It woiks 
with the masses foi better educational, 
cultural and recreational opportunities 
through a forum which stands among 
other things, foi enlightened citizenship , 
sane popular leadership , the formation of 
intelligent public opinion through non- 
propagandist education , good-will achiev- 
ed by means of mutual understanding, 
and collective thinking Another educa- 
tional body, a technical school, was 
founded to 

“help those who work during the day to con- 
tinue their studies at night, either perfecting 
themselves in a vocation alieady fchosen, or to 
learn new trades, and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for those mechanically inclined to learn 
a trade, and to aid them to piepaie for a 
trade career Especially advantageous is the 
school for those desiiing to perfecting them- 
selves in a trade, and thus secure promotion 
in work ” 

A unique commercial organization, very 
different from any of the above, is the 
“Rice Leaders of the World Association’’ 
of New York It is as organization of 
manufacturers of goods of very high 
quality The reason for the formation of 
this Association is advertised to be 

“To build sturdy ideals and build wisely, 
to hold high standards and hold firmly, to 
deal fairly and to deal bioadly, and to stay 
by truth and to stay stoutly ’’ 


1 his is its way to win public confidence 
and perpetuate its goodwill Every 
member of this oiganization is supposed 
to follow the principles of honour, quality, 
strength and service which are defined as 
follows 

Honoui A recognized reputation for 
fair and honourable business dealings 
Strength A responsible and substantial 
financial standing Quality An honest 
product of quality truthfully represented 
Service A recognized reputation for 
conducting business in a prompt and 
efficient manner 

With these principles in mind, from 
executive ofBcers to workmen at the bench, 
each and all, are supposed to be loyal to 
a supreme regard for honest endeavor 
The best of materials for the purpose are 
used skilfully by the best of craftsmen, 
and the finished product is merchandised 
by the cleanest, quickest and fairest 
methods that a due regard for the firm’s 
ideals can devise 

The aboie are merely some examples of 
the objects of some American political, 
industrial, educational and commercial 
bodies, each of which will some day find 
their counterpart in India They have 
been reproduced at length because of their 
value as suggestive materials Whenever 
there is a common problem facing many 
people, whenever there is need of reform in 
the existing conditions in a community, 
whenever a new idea is born, whenever a 
new standard has to be raised, thought- 
ful, energetic people organize themselves 
What people cannot achieve singly, they 
do in groups, in organizations The people 
m the group must, however, feel that their 
object IS laudable, based on fairness, equity 
and justice and worthy of all sacrifices on 
then part > 

Ram Kumar Khemka. 


“SNOW BIRDS’’-^ 

T his is a book of no rhythmic prose-poems Applied to the series of prose-poems it suggests that 

written after the manner of Tagore’s “Gitanjah ” they are to be viewed and interpreted as an attempt 

Its motto from the Rig-Veda, explained in the to record the revelation to the poet, in his inspired 

Appendix, has a bearing on the title of the volume and prayerful moments of illumination, of the inter- 

dependence and unity of the Absolute Self and the 
By Sri Ananda Achaiya ( Macmillan & Co 7-6 Relative Self as realised by sages in India— and, 
jgjg ) subordinately, also of the mutual dependence between 
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thought and iingaagc We may in this connection 
refer in paiticuhr to "'IVly Faith"' ( No \ci\) — 

^"Ihoi^h atoms, forces, lives, fates, graces, tunes 
each from the other differs, each fighting for supre- 
macy— this is my faith all are travelling, under the 
cloud of Unknowingness, to the All-Soul’s temple of 
rest ” ( p 205 ) 

Divorced from its context the extiact reads too 
much like the enunciation of a doctrine 

'The Witness” ( No cviii ) is equally to the point 
and has, besides, a distinct mystic note 

The dedicatory piece "In Memoriam,” represents 
( again in a mystic way ) the poet’s lealisation of the 
tie of love, between him and his "Guru,” now "gone to 
his new home” yet seen in "the dreams of night,” in 
which too appear "like two beads on the thread of 
Infinity” this world where "the living sing’ and the 
other world where "the dead live ” { Italics ours ) 

The first thing that strikes the reader in these 
beautiful pieces in the volume is their profound spiri- 
tual note- occasionally mystic full of deep and fervent 
emotional piety ’^Ve can only refer here to Nos 1 \\, 
xcviii to \ci\, ci, cv, cvi and cviii with the sinole re^ 
mark that the first of this batch of poems specially 
scales the higher heights and sounds the deeper depths 
of the Soul 

lo us the writer^s chief merit seems to lie in the 
rare power of translating with a poet’s spontaneous 
ease and freshness the life of the spirit into lucid yet 
suggestive and charmingly concrete images In the 
majority of the pieces before us we catch illuminating 
glimpses of the suprasensuous world side by side with 
nature poetry of a high order of excellence which 
reveals the world of the senses— of mere external ap- 
pearances full of beauty— m terms of the changeless 
To take one concrete instance "Roudana in Cloud” 
(No V ) is charming in its pictorial quality— there is, 
first, the central figure of a speechless village maiden, 
"still as the silence round about her” ( in Keats’s lan- 
guage ), with her eyes "fixed upon the space beyond 
seeing the golden vision of coming spr.ng ” Then 
there is the beautiful effect of a restful background of 
musing silence m harmony with her mood The 
whole thing js suffered with the subdued tone of sweet 
melody breathed by simple but poetic language, the 
entire piece being suggestive of a pervasive meditative- 
ness. 

This IS art of a really high order The next piece 
"A Tear” is also soul-entrancing with its simple, quiet 
yet exquisitely delicious air of a new romance 

Such work IS born of a deep and penetrating spiri- 
tual vision not dissociated from the power of loving 
and minute observation of the world around us He 
IS right when he says ( p 45 ) “I have brought in thy 
throat a song from the children ” 

The poet’s imagination is wonderfully at home in 
the natural scenery, legends and myths of many lands 
"I have built,’’ he justly says ( No* cix, p 234) "a 
perfumed rainbow arch of love, whose one foot rests 
in Glittertind and one on Gaunsankar’s peace-illu- 
mmed height 1 ” ( cf also No vxiu p 44 ) This is 
certainly true of such pieces as Nos ii, vi, xxiii Xwix 
In a “foreign medium’* he commands an easy, 

elegant and mellifluous style suitable as a vehicle of 

spontaneous outpourings of a sensitive heart pulsatino- 
%.ith loie, oftener than not, spiritually exalted Poetry 

wu p. 30, Cf Ixwi or Kxxn for example 


of this order ever tends to the uplift of the reader’s 
soul (cf xxin, \x\iii and xxxvi ) 

Our poet, however, is remarkable more for emo- 
tional depth than intensity and best succeeds in creat- 
ing a sweet atmosphere of mystic repose in wduch his 
songs of spiritual I ove (eg Ivi ) blossom with 
Nature’s quiet activity — "wthout rest yet without 
haste” — like lilies that "sow^ not, nor spin " We may 
here mention Nos lxxxv-"Lifes Web” ( esp p 171) 
read with Ixii— "Silence” c — 'Cloud Over the Valley” 
(esp p 207 ), cm— "H>mn to Woik” (p 214), and 
cvi — "O My Soul” ( p 221 ) 

In this respect these prose-poems m their work- 
manship offer a contrast to the exuberance of the 19th 
century Romantic poets of the West Here the beauty 
of form is born of peifect simplicity and though full of 
exquisitely delicate touches the imagery is entirely free 
from efforts at elaboration ( cf nos v, vi, vu \vii, 
xxviii, XXIX, 1x1, Ixiv, Ixvi ) The net result is a unique 
classic grace, neither austere nor bare, yet full of 
reserve and chastened in tone Among contemporary 
English poets Edward Thomas in his "Poems” ( 1917 ) 
— a small collection of 64 short pieces reaches this 
level of excellence ( cf "Early One Morning,” ‘Ihc 
Glory,” "Hay-making” and "October” ) 

It IS this pervasive tone ( cf esp Ixxxi ) more than 
anything else— so sweet, delicate, suggestive, soothing 
or elevating, quiet and subdued with unstudied res- 
traint — that lends a charming freshness to these ori- 
ginal productions irresistible in their poetic appeal to 
our imagination 

This simplicity of Nature delineation (not rugged 
or bare ) at first sight may lead one to confound it 
with the realism of the "Naturalistic” School w'hich it 
seems so closely to resemble In reality our poet 
moves and has his being m a difierent world— a new 
world of romance, the romance of ideal beauty, 
sp ritual yearnings, and of life’s fruition resulting from 
love that is its own fulfilment and redemption (cf 
"Aurora Borealis ’ No xii "The Song of the Gods” 
No 111, "Greeting” No vm, "Hymn to Work” No 

cm, p 214) "(3 My Soul” cvi, p 221 and "The 

Witness” No cviii ( p 225 ) 

His quasi-naturalistic but really romantic Nature 
description of a new type will be clear from "Coming 
Snow” (No 11 , p 3), "Death in Twilight” (No iv, 
p 7), "The Blue Ghost” (No vii p 13), "The Bells” 
(X, p 18), "With the Muses” ( xiv , p 25), 

''Remembered Faces” ( xviii, p 32 ), "On the River 

Sands” (xxx, p 57), "Pyrola” (xl, p 77), *To 
The Forest” (Kix,p 131 ), “The Psalm of Night” 
(Ixxi , p 133), "O Man” (lxxxiii,p 162), "To An 
\ncient Birch-Tree” ( Ixxxvii , p 178), "To A 
Nameless Winter Book” ( Ixxxix , p 179) and "Hail 
Norway” ( cix , pp 228-229 and 232 ) 

The poetry of Nature in "Rondana'^ ( No 1), in 
the "Song of the Gods” (No 111) and in "To The 
Forest "( Ixix ), has something of the Wordsworthian 
tone just as "Morning Faces” (No xi ), "The Chariot 
of Smoke” (No xm), and "New Grapes” ( No Ixv ), 
contain passages very closely resembling Shelley’s 
poetry The Shelle>an note is detected m other 
pieces too in detached passages 

Genuine poets of different ages and climes always 
have an affinity and bn Ananda’s symbolic treitment 
of Nature in "To An \ncient Birch-lree” (No 88) 
is reminiscent of Wordsworth’s "Yew'-Trees” just as 
"The Bells” (No. 10) is of Keats’s "Nature Magic ” 
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Similarly in "The Saints in White’ (No 9) the 
lines — 

"The ferns stand before the sun in then winter 
robes of white 

As in heaven the spirits of pure-hearted Saints 
stand in the presence of God 
The noonday bla/e floods the heavens with a 
joyous glow of light, 

And the snow-haired mountains ^tand like ancient 
sages rapt in thought” — 

remind one at once of Keats's Hyperion, 11 72-75 

"As when, upon a tranced summer-night. 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods. 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars 

Dream ‘ ^ . , » , , 

"Buds and Blossoms” (No 38) with its ‘Ah, then 
let me die away m the silence of my soul’s wordless, 
infinite song'” m wistfulness touches the fervent 
yearning of Keats lan lyricism 

“My Faith” (99 ), vu , “though the mountams 
stand mute and the birds sing merrily this is my faith 
the mountains sing the song of silence in their heart” — 

IS distinctly Wordsworthian in its conception of 
nature Is not the piece called "1 bought” ( No 105 ), 
judt'ed as poetrj of doctrine, as good as 

Wordsworth's "rmtern Abbey’” 

While on this point one may note this poet s Raven 
(No 75) — somewhat symbolically treated —which in 
Its departure from the traditional association of a 
‘ fatal” and "hoarsely cloaking” bird adds ‘strangeness 
to beauty” by transferring to the raven ideas 
and images connected by Wordsworth with the 
mysterious voice of the “Cuckoo ’ -the poet s 
childhood’s companion— "Still looked for never seen 
and possessing the power to bring unto him “a of 
visionary hours” With our poet the Raven is the 
sao-e of Eternity,” “the witness of my childhoods 
ways” that was ‘the first to hear my baby songs in 
the village meadows” and, later on, “the friend of my 
way and faithful companion of my life” who “called 
me to Life’s wondrous awakening from dim certitude 
to the full daylight of resplendent Truth ” Indeed, 
Sri Ansnda has the right to aver ( with a new force 
and significance ) — ‘ birds and beasts and nsh 

worms are good and beautiful” (1 k\i\, p ^5^1 Ke 

rmhtly claims— “And I forgot my old world, and 
the old weary life of the senses died within me ( Wxxi 
p 154), for, verily, this new poet “heard a new song 
in the heaven and “saw a new face” m all things on 
earth the beauty of which his original poetry un- 
folds to our admiring gaze „ , , , 

The “Queen of the Stars” spake to him in the 
accents or Wordswoith’s ‘‘Skylark” and the blending 
in It of the ideal with the real shows that he too like 
Wordsworth is “true to the kindred points of heaven 

and home” ( No xwv ) , , „ , „ 

Again some of his modern ballads especially 
Nos xlix, etc appear to us to be of this type— 
(No 4 ) ‘I ittle Foo,” for instance, challenge com 
parison with the samples of Chinese poetry in Arthur 
Waley’s translations [ ist series ] so remarkable for 
directness, simplicity, truth to nature, freedom from 
convention and delicacy of touch 

There is no question of borrowing or even ot direct 
influence, for, as our poet knows, ‘‘from soul to soul 
passeth a message and a yearning " ( p I 44 ) 

Further notable parallelisms are “Thou Canst Be All 
This” ( xcvi ) so thoroughly imbued with the devotional 


tempei of Kabir as represented in the Hundred Poems 
(Rabindranaths Translation 1, “To the Forest” ( Ki\ ) 
which breathes the spirit of Rabindranath’s “Message 
of the Forest” and “On Ihe River Sands” (x\x), “The 
Nest” (Kii ), “O Lo^e’’ ( Iwu ) bearing unmistakably 
the greatest living Pengali poet’s stamp on them 

Lastly, “P}roh” (No \ 1 ) strongly reninds one of 
Alda’s song in Act in of Gabriele D \nnunzio’s 
‘ hranccsca Di Kimuii ’ — 

“Fresh fiesh, in the calends of March, 

O swallows, coming Home 

hresh from the quiet lands beyond the sea , 

First to bring back the great good messages 
Of joy ’ 

It must not be inferred that Sn Ananda Acharja’s 
IS simply the poetry of Nature and ot spirituality ( e g 
Nos x\v, IX, \\\iii and \\\vi)— varieties m which 
Indian poets from very early times have been extra- 
ordinarily rich, though he is ( m his poet’s way ) a 
Vedantin in ( No xcviii ) “The Original Consciousness” 
and admits his allegiance to Iruth [in (Nos civ and 
cvi) ^‘Realisation” and in “0 My Soul’ ] as a devoted 
adorer of Infinite Light in “Thought ’ ( No c\ , p 219 ) 

which IS based on the Upanishad text 

Os 

Th’se are rich m intuitions of the Absolute Self 
In others the Absolute is conceived as Love viewed 
from the stand-point of a ni}stic, such as, ‘ Wilt thou 
not come” (No 53), “Eternal Remembrance” (No 
54), “Under the Rainbow Arch of Tears” ( No 56 ) 

The mystic note is dominant in several other 
pieces like Nos li\, \ci ( where the symbolism too is 
mystic ) and xcvii, but be pre eminently succeeds in 
“touching the strings” of his lyre “into mystery” in 
Nos xxix, liii to Iv, 1x11, 1x111 and Ixxii We will quote, 
however, simply from “Last Words” ( xcvii ) a 
suggestive passage — 

“ 'And if a man be slow of mind and fail to find the 
Truth, O Master, shall he live and die in vain I 
asked, while tears rolled down my cheeks 

‘Let him live a beautiful life, my son,’ He said 
and His voice trembled with motherly tenderness 
while His eyes, like transparent doors of heaven, 
ga/ed into mine” (pp 200 201) ( cf p 114, No 59) 

To him this Infinite Light is identical with Love Infinite 

\ In "I ove-Offermgs” 

(No 60 ) we find the idea of merging into the Infinite 
Love through loving serv ice The life of contempla- 
tion is thus connected with the life of action 

We next turn to the decidedly modern side of his 
poetry, the poetry of Humanity, for, as he avers, he is 
equally a poet who “heard the message of mighty 
and wondrous blessings coming to gladden the sad 
heart of Humanity” ( p 155, No 81) His “Bodhi- 
Tree’^ (No 23 ) is quite explicit on the point, for, he 
heard not only “the sound of water-falls pouring from 
GangotrTs ancient ice” but also ‘ the festal song of 
free nations ringing through the streets of their proud 
cities” ( p 44 No 23 ) Both kinds of “glories did I see 
and hear,” says the poet Nay, this is only a prelude 
to things nobler in this particular line ( cf cm “Hymn 
to Work” ) 

His exhortations to the powerful on earth to 
“sound the bugle calling all nations to the Feast of 
Friendship” as ‘ messengers of Unity” ( No xcv, p 
197), his earnest adjuration to strike out all unkind 
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words (Nos kx\iii ind cvii )— like "enemy,” 
"savage,” "barbarian,” "heathen,” "foreigner,” 

"nigger,” — his advocacy of "each man’s right,” 
held as sacied as each woman’s right ( No cii ) , 
his recognition of the "peasant-folk as Nature’s 
noblemen and noblewomen” ( out-iivalling Burns) 
in No cix dedicated to "Norway, land of stiong 
men and/? ^vo 7 nen *' — "of women equal in rights 
to men, land whose sons behold the vision of Uni- 
versal Peace” ( p 232 ) , and lastly, his equally strong 
denunciation, with an Old Testament Prophet’s 
directness and vigour, in No ci, of "a harrying, 
ruthless civilisation’’ and his soul-entrancmg dream of 
the royal proclamation (in No ix)— "Let al the 
races of the earth be one, all tongues be one, and all 
religions one” followed by the voice of the youthful 
prophet— he with "gentle, dreamy eyes”— ottering to 
carry out the monarch’s will by going to "each man s 
door and bid him search his heart and find the one”— 
all these puissant utterances wince an essentially 
broad and modern outlook on life and its problems 
thoroughly imbued wiih whatever is highest and best 
in the democratic spirit of the West 

The great hope is his that— "Even the dust will 
come to be as glorious as a God’’ ( No ci ) which, by 
the way, reminds us of Shelley's " It ( love ) makes 
the reptile equal to the God” (Prometheus Unbound, 
Act II , Sc V , Asiatic Panthea ) His faith in the 
glorious future of humanity makes him fling his ima- 
gination forward to the day when after "the downfaU 
of an earth-hungering, ego-minded nation,” Norway’s 
"sons may follow the path of wisdom through the 
green avenue of greedlessness, sublime forbearance, 
and science nobly utilised, to a new age of equal 
honour for all nations” (No cix ) 

This is Shelley over again How mspiimg in 
these days of a new "storm and stress’ ’ 

"The Bengali Captain’s” ( No \xvii > dying 
wish on the field of Mons and his piayei to Mother 
Humanity are m the same strain In (xcii) "O 
Friends”, which is his appeal for a "iighteous 
commonwealth of nations,” he solemnly hopes on 
behalf of "thought-burdened Humanity” for the day 
when "the budding sense of nationhood” will "flower 
into the full-blown rose of Divine Humanity” if only 
"nations rival, as tlie saints do, each other in goodness 
and soulfulness ” Then can the league of all nations— 
each honouring "the divinity within the humanity of 
other nations’’— * serve posterity foi the foundation 
stones of the future edifice of Love ” This piece is a 
modern application (if not extension) of the ancient 
teaching of Gautama Buddha Conceived in the 
same spirit is his "A New Star” (No hxi\) 
embodying the ideal of "Love-born Harmony” 

We have an unpleasant duty to do as honest critics 
and propose to dismiss with a bare statement certain 


elements that seem to take away from the meiit ot this 
excellent book 

(1) IheP irable like pieces such as, \li to \liii, Kxiv, 
IxvViii, have little poetry m them Such is the case too 
with the "problem” poems ( eg l\\\iv, Kxxv ) full of 
deep searchings of the spirit rather 'intellectually pre- 
sented No Ixvxii IS redeemed by its last few lines 
In No Ixxx too the atmosphere of the Norseland is 
re-cieated 

(2) "Local colouring” in the higher sense of the 
expression is absent from several pieces rich in local 
place names and even associations ( cf Nos 11 to viii 
and No xvii ) This is, howe\er, not the case with 
others, such as, Nos 1, x to xii, xiv and xviii No 
XIV — "With the Mu=es” — reproduces the very spirit of 
Salmund’s Edda as translated by Thorpe 

( 3 ) Sometimes docinne is allowed to tyrannically 
dominate a piece till the poetic quality is kiUed out- 
right ( e g xxxiv ) 

( 4 ) "dower and Swain ( No xxx ), "heavy quilt of 
snow” ( No V ) ' tremulous stage of heaven”— suggest 
artificial convention 

Then there are conceits like "thy mountain lakes 
are tears shed by angels,” ( cix ) " 1 hou wert created 
boneless” ( said of the tongue ) "that thou might’st 
utter naught bur gentle, kindly words” ( cvii ) We do 
not want to multiply such instances for even if limited 
in number they are sure to jar upon the ear 

( 3 ) We must allow a poet his mannerism within 
certain limits Frequent repetition of a "trick”, how- 
ever, sickens We have too often in this volume such 
negative compounds as "un-alive,” "un-sleepmg,'' "un- 
waving,” "un-speaking," "un-wmking,” "un-breathing," 
"un-stirrmg,” "un fleeing,” "un-asking,” "un-existmg,” 
"un-laughing " Their name is legion 

( 6 ) The writer is too fond also of such compound 
epithets as "self-making” "true gold”, etc 

( 7 ) \ sparing use of dainty things like "pansy- 
tinted,” "pearl crowned,” ‘Aurora-heirted,” ‘ silver- 
sprui led,” "heaven tinted’' may be lecommended 
though in themselves these poetic expressions are 
exquisite in flavour 

( 8 ) What shall we say of "time, the flammivom- 
ous dragon” ( p 191 ) or "the smithy of hylotheistic 
culture” ( p 233 ), not to speak of that proverbial last 
straw in the archc-type of eudoemonic eunomocia- 
cy { p 233 ) 

I astly we hope to be pardoned for not being able 
to relish in the "Snow-Birds” a strange bud of black 
feathers li' e the fling, however just and well-deserved, 
at Germany and German culture in No cix The tribute 
to the reigning English sovere^on ( p 331 ), so loyal 
and just, seems also to have been smuggled in Let 
us not be hastily condemned as captious 

Jaigopal Ba n^erji 


LETTERS FROM RABINDRA.NATH TAGORE 


I 

March 2nd, 1921 

Y our last letter gives wonderful news 
about our students in Calcutta I hope 
that this spirit of sacrifice and willing- 
ness to suffer will grow in strength , for to 


achieve this is an end in itself This is the true 
Eeedom ' Nothing is of higher value, — be it 
national wealth, 01 independence, — than 
disinterested faith in ideals, in the moral 
greatness of man The West has its 
unshakable faith in material strength and 
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prosperity , and therefoie however loud grows 
the cry for peace and disarmament, its 
ferocity growls louder, gnashing its teeth 
and lashing its tail in impatience It is like 
a fish, hurt by the pressure of the flood, 
planning to fly in the an Certainly the idea is 
brilliant, but it is not possible for a fish to 
realize We, m India, shall have to show to 
the world, what is that truth, which not only 
makes disarmament possible but turns it into 
strength That moral force is a higher power 
than brute force, will be proved by the people 
who are unarmed Life, in its higher 
development, has thrown off its tremendous 
burden of armour and a prodigious quantity 
of flesh , till man has become the conqueror 
of the brute world The day is sure to come, 
when the frail man of spirit, completely 
unhampered by arms and air fleets, and 
dreadnoughts, will prove that the meek is to 
inherit the earth It is in the fitness of 
things, that Mahatma Gandhi, frail m body 
and devoid of all material resources, should 
call up the immense power of the meek, that 
has been lying waiting in the heart of the 
destitute and insulted humanity of India 
The destiny of India has chosen for its ally, 
Narayan^ and not the Narayansena^-^ih^ 
power of soul and not that of muscle And 
she is to raise the history of man, from the 
muddy level of physical conflict to the higher 
moral altitude What is Swaraj * It is maya^ 
it is like a mist, that will vanish, leaving no 
stain on the radiance of the Eternal How- 
ever we may delude ourselves with the 
phrases learnt from the West, Swaraj is not 
our objective Ouj: fightMs a spiritual fight, 
—it IS for Man We are to emancipate Man 
from the meshes that he himself has woven 
round him, — these organisations of National 
Egoism The butterfly will have to be per- 
suaded that the freedom of the sky is of 
higher value than the shelter of the cocoon 
If we can defy the strong, the armed, the 
wealthy, — revealing to the world the power 
of the immortal spirit,— the whole castle of 
the Giant Flesh will vanish in the void And 
then Man will find his Swaraj We, the 
famished, ragged ragamuffins of the East, are 
to win freedom for all Humanity We have 
no word for ‘Nation^ in our language When 
we borrow this word from other people, it 
never fits us For we are to make our league 
with Narayan^ and our victory will not give 
us anything but victory itself , victory for 
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God’s world I have seen the West , I covet 
not the unholy feast, m which she revels 
every moment, growing more and more 
bloated and red and dangerously delirious 
Not for us, IS this mad orgy of midnight, 
with lighted torches, but awakenment m the 
serene light of morning 

II 

March 5th, 1921 

^Lately I have been receiving more and 
more news and newspaper cuttings from 
India, giving rise in my mind to a painful 
struggle that presages a period of suffering 
which IS waiting for me I am striving with 
all my power to tune my mood of mind to 
be in accord with the great feeling of 
excitement sweeping across my country 
But deep in my being why is there this 
Spirit of resistance maintaining its place m ^ 
spite of my strong desire to remove it^ I 
fail to find a clear answer and through my 
gloom of dejection breaks out a (smile and a 
voice saying, ‘‘Your place is on ‘the seashore 
of worlds’, with children, there is your 
peace, and I am with you there.” And this 
is why lately I have been playing with 
inventing new metres. These are merest 
nothings that are content to be borne away 
by the current of time, dancing in the sun 
and laughing as they disappear But while 
I play, the whole creation is amused, for 
are not flowers and leaves never-ending 
experiments in metre, is not my God an 
eternal waster of time ^ He flings stars 
and planets in fhe whirlwind of changes, he 
floats paper-boats of ages, filled with his 
fancies, on the rushing stream of appearance. 
When I tease him and beg him to allow me 
to remain his little follower and accept a 
few trifles of mine as the cargo of his play- 
boat, he smiles and I trot behind him 
catching the hem of his robe But where am 
I among the crowd, pushed from behind, 
pressed from all sides ? And what is this 
noise about me ? If it is a song, then my own 
sitar can catch the tune and I join in the 
chorus, for I am a singer But if it is a 
shout, then my voice is wrecked and I am 
lost in bewilderment I have been trying 
all these days to find m it a melody, straining 
my ear, but the idea of non-co-operation with 
its mighty volume of sound does not sing to 
me, its congregated menace of negation 
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shouts And I say to myself, “It you cannot 
keep step with your countrymen at this great 
crisis of their history, never say that you are 
right and the rest of them wi ong , only give 
up your role as a soldier, go back to your 
corner as a poet, be ready to accept popular 
derision and disgrace ” 

R, in support of the present movement, 
has often said to me that passion for 
rejection is a strongei power m the beginning 
than the acceptance of an ideal Though I 
know it to be a fact, I cannot take it as a 
truth We must choose our allies once for 
all, for they stick to us even when we would 
be glad to be rid of them If we once claim 
strength from intoxication, then in the time of 
reaction our normal strength is bankrupt, and 
we go back again and again to the demon 
who lends us resources in a vessel whose 
bottom it takes away 

Brahma-vidya ( the cult of Brahma, the 
Infinite Being ) in India has for its object 
muMi^ emancipation, while Buddhism has 
nirvana, extinction It may be argued that 
both have the same idea in different names 
But names represent attitudes of mind, em- 
phasise particular aspects of truth MMt 
draws oui attention to the positive, and nir- 
vana to the negative side of truth Buddha 
kept silence all through his teachings about 
the truth of the Om, the everlasting yes, his 
implication being that by the negative path 
of destroying the self we naturally reach that 
truth Therefore he emphasised the fact of 
duhkha ( misery ) which had to be avoided 
and the Brahma-vidya emphasised the fact 
of Ananda, Joy, which ha'd to be attained 
The latter cult also needs for its fulfilment 
the discipline of self-abnegation, but it holds 
before its view the idea of Brahma, not only 
at the end but all though the process of 
realisation Therefoie the idea of life’s tiain- 
ing was different in the Vedic period from 
that of the Buddhistic In the former it was 
the purification of life’s joy, in the latter it 
was the eradication of it The abnormal type 
of asceticism to which Buddhism gave rise in 
India revelled in celibacy and mutilation of 
life 10 all different forms But the forest life 
of the Brahmana was not antagonistic to the 
social life of man, but harmonious with it 
It was like our musical instrument tambura 
whose duty is to supply the fundamental 
notes to the music to save it from straying 
into discoi dance It believed m anandam^ 


the music of the soul, and its ou n simplicity 
was not to kill it but to guide it 

The idea of non-co-operation is political 
asceticism Our students are bringing their 
offering of sacrifices to what ^ Not to a 
fuller education but to non-education It has 
at its back a fierce joy of annihilation which 
at its best is asceticism, and at its worst is 
that orgy of frightfulness in which the human 
nature, losing faith in the basic reality of nor- 
mal life, finds a disinterested delight in an 
unmeaning devastation, as has been shown in 
the late w'ar and on other occasions which 
came nearer to us No in its passive moral 
form IS asceticism and in its active moral 
form IS violence The desert is as much a 
form of himsa ( malignance ) as is the raging 
sea in storm , they both are against life. 

I remember the day, during the swadeshi 
movement in Bengal, when a crowd of young 
students came to see me in the first floor hall 
of our Vichitra house They said to me that 
if I would order them to leave their schools 
and colleges they would instantly obey I 
was emphatic m my refusal to do so, and they 
went away angry, doubting the sincerity of 
my love for my motherland And yet long 
before this popular ebullition of excitement I 
myself had given a thousand rupees, when I 
had not five rupees to call my owm, to open a 
swadesht store and courted banter and ban- 
kruptcy The reason of my refusing to 
advise those students to leave their schools 
was because the anarchy of a mere emptiness 
never tempts me, even when it is resorted to 
as a temporary measure I am frightened of 
an abstraction which is ready to ignore living 
reality These students were no mere phan- 
toms to me, their life was a great fact to them 
and to the All I could not lightly take upon 
myself the tremendous responsibility of a 
mere negative programme for them which 
would uproot their life from its soil, however 
thin and poor that soil might be The great 
injury and injustice which had been done to 
those boys who were tempted aw'ay from their 
career before any real provision was made, 
could n^ver be made good to them Of course 
that is nothing from the point of view of an 
abstraction which can ignore the infinite value 
even of the smallest fraction of reality I 
wish 1 were the little creature Jack whose one 
mission IS to kill the giant abstraction which 
IS claiming the sacrifice of individuals all over 
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the world under highly painted masks of 
delusion 

I say again and again that I am a poet, 
that I am not a fighter by nature I would 
give everything to be one with my surround- 
ings I love my fellow-beings and I prize 
their love Yet I have been chosen by des- 
tiny to ply my boat there wEere the current 
is against me What irony of fate is this that 
I should be preaching co-operation of cultures 
between East and West on this side of the 
sea just at the moment when the doctrine of 
non-co-operation is preached on the other 
side ? You know that I do not believe in the 
material civilisation of the West just as I do 
not believe m the physical body to be the 
highest truth in man But I still less believe in 
the destruction of the physical body, and the 
Ignoring of the material necessities of life 
What is needed is establishment of harmony 
between the physical and spiritual nature of 
man, maintaining of balance between the 
foundation and superstructure I believe in 
the true meeting of the East and the West 
Love is the ultimate truth of soul We should 
' do all we can, not to outrage that truth, to 
carry its banner against all opposition The 
idea of non-co operation unnecessarily hurts 
that truth It is not our hearth fire, but the 
fire that burns out our hearth and home 

III 

March 13th, 1921 

Things that are stationary have no res- 
ponsibility and need no law For death, 
even the tombstone is a useless luxury But 
for a world, which is an ever-moving multi- 
tude advancing toward an idea, all its laws 
must have one principle of harmony This 
is the law of creation 

Man became great when he found out 
this law for himself, the law of co-operation 
It helped him to move together, to utilise 
the rhythm and impetus of the world march 
He at once felt that this moving together 
was not mechanical, not an external regula- 
tion for the sake of some convenience It 
was what the metre is in poetry, which is 
not a mere system of enclosure for keeping 
ideas from running away in disorder, but fol 
Vitalising them, making them indivisible in a 
unity of creation 

So far this idea of co-operation has deve- 
loped itself into individual communities 


within the boundaries of which peace has 
been maintained and varied wealth of life 
produced But outside these boundaries the 
law of co-operat'on has not been realised 
Consequently the great world of man is 
suffering fiom ceaseless discordance We 
are beginning to discover that our problem 
is world-w'ide, and no one people of the 
Earth can work out its salvation by detach 
ing itself from the others Either we shall 
be saved together, or drawn together into 
destruction 

This truth has ever been recognised by 
all the great personalities of the world 
They had in themselves the peifect cons- 
ciousness of the undivided spirit ot man 
Their teachings were against tribal exclu- 
siveness, and thus we find that Buddha’s 
India transcended geographical India, and 
Christ’s religion broke through the bonds of 
Judaism. 

Today, at this critical moment of the 
world’s history, cannot India rise above her 
limitations and offer the great ideal to the 
world that will wmrk towards harmony and 
CO operation between the different peoples of 
the earth ? Men of feeble faith will say that 
India requires to be strong and rich before 
she can raise her voice for the sake of the 
whole world. But I refuse to believe it 
That the measure of man’s greatness is in 
his material resources is a gigantic illusion 
casting its shadow over the present-day 
world, — it IS an insult to man It lies in the 
power of the materially weak to save the 
world from this illusion, and India, in spite 
of her penury and humiliation, can afford to 
come to the rescue of humanity 

The freedom of unrestrained egoism in 
the individual is license and not true 
freedom For his truth is in that which is 
universal in him Individual human races 
also attain true freedom when they have the 
freedom of perfect revelation of Man and 
not that of their aggiessive racial egoism 
The idea of freedom which prevails in modern 
civilisation is superficial and materialistic 
Our revolution in India will be a true one 
when its forces will be directed against this 
crude idea of liberty 

The sunlight of love has the freedom 
that ripens the wnsdom of immortal life, but 
passion’s fire can only forge fetters for 
ourselves The Spiritual Man has beeii 
struggling foi its emergence into perfection, 
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and all tiue cry of fieedom is for this 
emancipation Erecting barricades of fierce 
separateness in the name of national necessity 
IS offering hindrance to it, therefore in the 
long run building a prison for the nation 
itself For the only path of deliverance 
for nations is in the ideal humanity 

Creation is an endless activity of God’s 
freedom , it is an end in itself Freedom is 
true when it is a revelation of truth Man’s 
freedom is for the revelation of the truth of 
Man which is struggling to express itself 
We have not yet fully realised it But those 
people who have faith in its greatness, who 
acknowledge its sovereignty, and have the 
instinctive urging m their heart to break 
down obstructions, are paving the way for 
its coming India ever has nourished faith 
in the truth of Spriritual Man, for whose 
realisation she has made innumerable 
experiments, sacrifices and penance, some 
verging on the grotesque and the abnormal 
But the fact is, she has never ceased in her 
attempt to find it even though at the 
tremendous cost of material success There- 
fore I feel that the true India is an idea, and 
not a mere geographical fact I have come 
into touch with this idea in far away places 
of Europe and my loyalty was drawn to it in 
persons who belonged to different countries 
from mine India will be victorious when 
this idea wins victory, — the idea of 

"'Purusham mahantam aditya-varnam 
tamasah parastdt," the Infinite Personality 
whose light reveals itself through the obstruc- 
tion of darkness Our fight is against this 
darkness, our object is the revealment of the 
light of this Infinite Personality in ourselves 
This Infinite Personality of Man is not to be 
achieved in single individuals, but m one 
grand harmony of all human races The 
darkness of egoism which will have to be 
destroyed is the egoism of the People The 
idea of India is against the intense conscious- 
ness of the separateness of one’s own people 
from others, and which inevitably leads to 
ceaseless conflicts Therefore my one 
prayer is, let India stand for the co-operation 
of all peoples of the world The spirit of 
rejection finds its support in the conscious- 
ness of separateness, the spirit of acceptance 
in the consciousness of unity India has 
ever declared that Unity is Truth, and 
separateness is mctyd This unity is tiot a 
iero, it IS that which comprehends all and 


therefore can never be reached through the 
path of negation Our present struggle to 
alienate our heart and mind from those 
of the West is an attempt at spiritual suicide 
If in the spirit of national vaingloriousness 
we shout from our house-tops that the 
West has produced nothing that has an 
infinite value for man, then we but create a 
serious cause of doubt about the worth of 
any product of the Eastern mind For it is 
the mind of Man in the East and West which 
is ever approaching Truth in her different 
aspects from different angles of vision , and 
if it can be true that the standpoint of the 
West has betrayed it into an utter misdirec- 
tion, then we can never be sure of the 
standpoint of the East Let us be rid of all 
false pride and rejoice at any lamp being 
lit at any corner of the world, knowing that 
it IS a part of the common illumination of 
our house 

The other day I w'as invited to the house 
of a distinguished art ciitic of America who 
is a great admirer of old Italian art I 
questioned him if he knew' anything of our 
Indian pictures and he brusquely said that 
most probably he would "hate them” I 
suspected he had seen some of them and 
hated them In retaliation I could have said 
something in the same language about the 
Western art But I am proud to say it was 
not possible for me For I always try to 
understand the Western art and never to hate 
it Whatever we understand and enjoy in 
human products instantly become ours wher- 
ever they might have their origin I should 
feel proud of my humanity when I can 
acknowledge the poets and artists of other 
countries as mine own Let me feel with 
unalloyed gladness that all the great glories 
of man are mine Therefore it hurts me 
deeply when the cry of rejection rings loud 
against the West in my country with the 
clamour that the Western education can 
only injure us It cannot be true What 
has caused the mischief is the fact that for a 
long time we have been out of touch with 
our own culture and therefore the Western 
culture has not found its perspective in our 
life, very often found a wuong peispective 
giving our mental eye a squint. When we 
have the intellectual capital of our own, the 
commerce of thought with the outer world 
becomes natural and fully profitable But to 
say that such commerce is inherently wrong, 
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IS to encourage the woist form of piovincial- 
ism, productive of nothing but intellectual 
indigence The West has misundei stood 
the East which is at the root of the dis- 
harmony that prevails between them, but 
will it mend the matter it the East m hei turn 
tries to misunderstand the West ^ The 
present age has powerfully been possessed 
by the West , it has only become possible 
because to her is given some great mission 


for man We from the East have to come 
to hei to learn whatever she has to teach us , 
for by doing so we hasten the fulfilment of 
this age We know that the East also has her 
lessons to give, and she has her own res- 
ponsibility of not allowing her light to be 
extinguished, and the time will come when 
the West will find leisuie to realise that she 
has a home of hers m the East where her 
food is and her rest 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


India and the World in Ancient 
Times 

In the Hindustan Review^ Mr Shiba- 
nath Basu shows, by referring to and 
quoting from numerous authois, that 

India in ancient times was in active inter- 
course with the whole of the then known world 
and occupied the position of the Queen of the 
Ancient Woild Her adventurers, colonisers 
and navigators, not afraid of the dangers of 
the Mighty Deep built up a greater India 
beyond the seas, her merchants carried the 
toich of Indo-Aryan civilisation to the distant 
quarters of the world, hei missionaries earned 
the Law of Gautama to countries beyond the 
frontiers of India, her Universities atti acted 
students from countries beyond the deserts of 
Taklakaman and Gobi , while at home her 
children laid the foundation stone of a culture 
system which became the boast and inspiration 
of the civilised world 

“Jouraal of Indian Industries and 
Labour ” 

In the foreword to the newly started 
Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, 
Sir Thomas Holland says that the chief 
Government activities in respect of the 
development of industries “must necessaii* 
ly be provincial— the grant of concessions 
and other forms of assistance necessary 
to facilitate private enterprise, the develop- 
ment of technical and industrial education, 
and the research work necessaiy to estab- 
lish the value of raw mateiials 

Decent! alisation of authority and respon- 
sibility must necessarily tend to give rise to 


local variations in policy, apai t altogether troni 
those vaiiations that necessarily follow local 
diversity in natural resources Thus, there 
arises at once the necessity for designing some 
machinery to facilitate voluntary co-operation 
and mutual understanding , for no province 
can be entiiely self-contained in those matters 
that affect the development of industries on 
modern lines Foi the essential communications, 
for accessory law materials, for markets, for 
financial aid, and even for unskilled labour, one 
province must rely on the resources of another 
Industries do not flourish singly but in family 
groups provinces do not develop singly but 
in federal associations 

As one step towards provincial co-operation, 
this Journal has been established at the special 
and unanimous request of the Provincial 
Directors of Industries who have met in con- 
ference on two occasions during the past year 

The reference to the provincial Direc- 
tors of industries in the last sentence 
quoted above may make the reader cun- 
ous to know who these Directors are We 
find from the “summary of industrial in- 
telligence for the quartei ending December 
31st, 1920,” that Assam is fortunate en- 
ough to possess Mr K L Barua as its 
Director of Industries The name appears 
to show that he is an Indian Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay, Central Provinces 
and Punjab have Euiopean Directors ; the 
Madras summary is signed by its Euro- 
pean Assistant Director, leaving one m 
doubt as to the race and domicile of its 
Director , and there are no summaries for 
the United Piovinces, and the N W Fron- 
tiei Province Who are the Diiectois and 
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the Assistant Directois m these and othei 
Provinces, and what are their mdnstrial 
qualifications and pievious industrial ex- 
perience ^ Could not even one Indian be 
found m any province except Assam quali- 
fied to be a Director ^ India should be 
industrially developed, to the farthest 
limit possible and practicable, by Indians, 
for Indians, with Indian capital, and for 
the benefit of Indians by race and domicile 
This object can be attained only by the 
employment of Directors who possess not 
only the lequisite technological knowledge 
and expel lence but also whole-hearted 
sympathy with this object. What proof 
have Europeans in general given that they 
have this sympathy ^ And, also, let us first 
know what technological qualifications 
and experience, geneial and Indian, the 
Diiectors and Assistant Diiectors possess 

‘^The Crime of Silence ’’ 

Theie is a Bengali pi o verb that the 
baby which does not cry does not get milk 
even from its mother Labour would 
seem to support this pioverbial notion in 
the following paragraphs 

Sir Arthur Fanshawe, the Nestor of Post 
Ofcce administration in India, has praised the 
Indian employees of the great department in 
the following glowing terms — 

department of Government owes moie 
than the Post OJffice to Natives of India They 
constitute the great body of silent workers in 
our widespiead organisation, and it is on their 
patient industry, on their willing attention to 
the public, and, above all, on their honesty, 
that the real success of the department is 
based ’’ 

The passage has since passed almost into a 
proverb and it has now become a part of 
official etiquette to acknowledge, m season and 
out of season, the great indebtedness of the 
department to this ‘‘Great body of silent 
workers ” 

It IS, however, a cruel irony of fate that 
while these silent workers have been receiving 
a surfeit of praise from officialdom and from 
the public and complimentary epithets and 
adjectives are being piled up before their names, 
they have all the time been cursing their lot and 
groaning under the burden of compliments 
rather too heavy for their emaciated shoulders 
Indeed compliments can hardly bring any 
comfort or solace to an empty stomach or an 
ill-clad body , food and raiment are badly 
wanted toi the pin pose* 


How then are we to account for this stiange 
fact ^ The answer is not far to seek They 
have not been rewaided because they have been 
“silent”— lather too long 

Hindu philosophy teaches us that Sound 
IS Brahman”— it is the cieative force , indeed 
there are many who still cling to the theory 
that this woxld has evolved out of sound A 
truei theory was, perhaps, never preached on 
earth Sound carries over-whelming force, and 
IS in itself a powei Silence being the absence 
of sound, therefore, implies weakness There 
IS no \\ onder, therefore, that the “Great body 
of silent workers” have had to pay the 
heavy penalty for their traditional silence 

The Spiritual Mission of Prance. 

According to The Collegian^ 

“France which has always been the ciadle 
and school of ideals for Europe,” said Benoy 
Kumai Sarkar in the course of an address in 
Flench before an assembly of authors, journa- 
lists, educators and scientists at Musee Guimet, 
“will yet take her place as guide, philosophei 
and fi lend in the spiritual awakening of Asia 
I in\ite the men and women of France to rise 
to the height of then world-wide responsibi- 
lity ” 

Prance and Indian Graduates. 

The samejouinal tells us 

“Although for some long time Fiance can 
hardly think of expanding her commercial 
enterprise to any considerable extent on account 
ofthelossof men sustained during the war,” 
says Professor Seignobos, the great authority 
on contempoiary history, “the French savants 
will be delighted to have competent Indian 
graduates of science and philosophy as their 
assistants m order to tram them in the methods 
of oiiginal investigation and discovery The 
higher learning of Pans is suited specially for 
students with previous experience, who desire 
to finish their intellectual education by acquir- 
ing the habit of personal judgment and scientific 
method ” 

The resources for the study of zoology at 
Pans are numerous * the University of Pans, the 
Museum of Natural History, College de France, 
all the higher institutions of learning and the 
various other schools 

The foreign student finds here innumerable 
courses and numerous laboratories * commen- 
cing with elementary and initial studies up to 
the most advanced work in biology 

The majority of the courses are open to the 
public Admission to the laboratories is 
ananged through the directoi 

In France, says Professor Caullery, “material 
equipment of the scientific institutions is not 
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always such as miglit be desiied hut, uiges 
he, and this is what \oung India need pondei 
over seriously, ‘ ht IS not necessarily in palaces 
that the greatest discoveiies are made The 
history of biology m Pans points to more than 
one illustrious example of laboratories more 
mean than modest where work of a pie-eminent 
order was carried out ” 


Terminology of Exchange, 

It was a good suggestion that some of 
its readers made to the Afewi?eF7ew that 
“explanation in simple and non-technical 
language of the more important terms in 
the piesent discussion with regard to the 
Exchange position will help lay people to 
understand the subiect better With that 
object m view that journal has published 
the following lines 

The articles that we send from India to 
other countries are called exports and the 
articles that we receive from foreign countries 
aie called imports For exports we receive 
money from foreign countries and for imports 
we have to pay money to foreign countries 
If our exports are of gieatei value than the 
imports, we receive some net amount of money 
from foreign countries and if the value of the 
imports exceeds the value of the exports we 
have to send some net amount of money to 
foreign countries This relation between the 
exports and the imports is called the balance 
of trade Now it is always possible that 
money may be sent from one country to 
another for items not included in the balance 
of trade. India, for example, has to remit to 
England a very large amount on account of 
what are called Home Charges which include 
the interest, the pensions, and such items The 
relation betv^een the total amount of money 
sent from and received in a countiy, therefore, 
IS not necessarily given by its balance of trade 
It obviously contains many moie items than 
imports and exports It is, therefore, called the 
balance of accounts When the balance of 
accounts is in favour of India foreign money 
flows into India This money is sent by Bank 
Drafts The Secretary of State for India used 
to send such Drafts not to any Bank in India 
but to the Government of India which is after 
all a very great Bank These particular Drafts 
are called Councils or Council Bills X has to 
send money to Y who is in India X who is 
in London goes to the India Office and pays 
the money plus some charge for sending the 
money like the Money Order chaige, and 
purchase's a Council Bill This he sends to Y 
who goes to Government of India and cashes 
it, just as he may cash a cheque or draft m a 
bank, Now when this process is reversed and 


(rOYtimiitnL oi India give cheques upon the 
becietaiy oi State these aie naturally called 
Reverse Councils W^hen net money is to be 
sent out of India the Reverse Councils facilitate 
the process of exchange ]ust as when net money 
had to be sent to India from foreign countries 
the Council Bills facilitated exchange Whenevei 
Balance of Accounts is m our fa^ our we receive 
more money from abroad That means that 
in foieign countries there is more demand foi 
Bills upon India Under these circumstances 
Indian money by the operation of the law of 
demand and supply rises in value and so ex- 
change IS m favour of the rupee In the same 
way when there is a larger demand on foreign 
money in India that money rises m value and 
we have to pay more to get it, that is to say, 
rupee depreciates in terms of foreign money 
During the war the exports of India grew 
phenomenally Apart from other causes, that 
appreciated the rupee After the Armistice, and 
owing to the appreciation, imports were 
ordeied into India on a very large scale During 
the war import trade was naturally restricted 
and m regard to certain countries it had 
disappeared As soon as imports began to 
revive the balance of accounts was bound to 
be affected It was very much affected for two 
reasons Exporters, in order to wait till they 
got a more favourable exchange rate, stored 
the exports as far as they could On the other 
hand every Jack and Harry began to import 
This double process naturally resulted m send- 
ing large amounts of money to foreign countries 
and the exchange began to go against us 
The process still continues and unless exports 
are released in laige quantities it will continue 

Training in Citiisensliip 

Mr F H Skrine writes thus in East 
and West on the teaching of '‘Civics” and 
“Political Economy ” 

The first concerns itself with the individual’s 
status and duties as a member of organised 
Society , the second with methods of produ- 
cing and distributing wealth History, is the 
bed-rock on which Civics should be built Right- 
ly regarded, it is the biography of a growing 
organism It traces the phases through which 
a nation’s life has passed 

Veiy different is the standpoint taken up by 
most compilers of School Histones Their work 
bristles with dates of Kings and Queens, and 
catalogues the horrors inflicted on mankind by 
senseless ambition Fifty years of free and com- 
pulsory education [ m England ] have failed to 
give the masses a lUst idea of the relations 
which should prevail between the State and the 
citizen Many millions of oui fellow subjects 
Ignore the patent fact that every right fox 
which they clamour implies a corresponding 
duty to the land of their birth, It is reckoned a 
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trivial ofience to sm aggie and evade taxation 
Thus it lias come to pass that a land wheie once 
on a time 'Treedom slowly broadened down 
from piecedent to precedent’^ is threatened with 
a cataclysm which will destroy the precious 
heritage ot an ancient civilization 

Citizenship implies a due regard for the rights 
and interests of our fellow creatures The 
masses have a very vague notion of human 
solidarity They do not realise that exorbitant 
demands inflict widespiead injury on others, 
that a worker who obtains more lemuneration 
than his labour is worth deprives his fellows of 
opportunity , in plain language he robs them 
Anti-social crimes have increased enormous^ of 
late The columns of every newspapei teem 
with stones of shameless pi ofiteering robbery, 
mean pilfering and criminal breach of tiust 

We are in sympathy with the writer 
when he writes 

An ''old Greek philosopher divided mankind 
into three classes— those who think for them- 
selves, who think as others, and who never 
think at all Progress is generated by a handful 
who stand in the first category, and then 
number will be swelled by recruits from below 
when puericulture shall have been placed on a 
sound basis 

Mr Skrme does not, we think, over- 
rate the capacity of boys and girls in the 
following sentences — 

It may be urged against my thesis that Civics 
and Political Economy are beyond the compre- 
hension of pupils attending Elementary Schools 
I cannot but think that we under-rate the capa- 
city possessed by minds in the plastic stage of 
assimilating abstruse ideas A great Jesuit 
said “Give me a boy up to ten and I caie not 
what happens to him in after life ’’ 

I do not pretend that the mysteries of credit 
and bills of exchange can be drilled into young 
heads , but I affirm that sound instruction as to 
the duties of citizenship and the real nature of 
wealth can be absorbed by the average child of 
twelve to fourteen And no one can doubt the 
permanency of impiessions given during the 
school-going age 

A People^s Mind and Literature. 
Mr Eric Hammond writes in Bast and 
West 

Tell me, said a wise person of wide experience 
and observant mind, “Tell me a people’s songs, 
and I will tell you what the people are like” 
This sagacious speaker had found a fine point 
on which to hang his thought There is, hov<- 
ever, another and a stronger peg whereon may 
be suspended an opinion of considerably wider 
embrace We can remark, without hesitancy 
and with certainty of justice, “Give us an 


acquaintance with the general literature of a 
nation and, through that acquaintance, we 
shall arrive at least at some degree of intimacy 
with the temperament of the nationality that 
produced it , the nationality that xt discloses 
and expresses ” 


Right Words and Wrong Words 

The Mahabodlii and the United Bud-^ 
dhist World observes 

An important pronouncement was made by 
the Blessed One wffien He used words which 
mean that men are guided by the words that 
they hear, which when uttered by thoughtful 
people makes the people to think and adopt 
the right path, and the sound when made by 
VICIOUS people mislead the people and lead them 
into the path of error The gullible people are 
led by the noise, and he who makes the loudest 
noise gets a hearing What is the remedy ^ 
We have to-day the experiencing of the fact in 
the advertisements of the different manufactur- 
ing firms of patent medicines 

Referring to the religious toleration 
which generally, though not perhaps uni- 
versally and always, prevailed m ancient 
India, the same journal writes 

The people of India in the ancient days had 
their religious Summer schools in wooded parks, 
where people came to listen to the religious 
demagogues, and each preacher denounced the 
othei , which had the effect of making the people 
sceptical In festive seasons the kings of India 
proclaimed that religious tournaments will be 
held and called upon the preachers all to come 
and present their respective articles of belief 
Religions were tolerated, and never did India 
witness such scenes as the Massacre of Hugue- 
nots or the Smithfield fires where religious 
leaders were burned to death In the time of 
the Buddha, the Queen of Kosala had presented 
a Park with Halls for the use of the religious 
ascetics of different sects, which was called the 
“Ekasala ” In the Appannaka Sutta Commen- 
tary the description of a Summer school is 
given m which the different sectarian teachers 
took part day after day On the closing day 
the Buddha came and the people all assembled 
to hear the Blessed One, and He preached not a 
new belief, but advised the people to analyse 
the utterances of each preacher and accept that 
which IS in harmony with reason and the law 
of Cause and Effect That which does not give 
pain, and does not injure anybody, and causes 
no disturbance, and brings forth good fruit, 
that may be accepted, and the opposite rejected 

Our Buddhist contemporary holds that 
the world is in greater need of science than 
Biblical myths 
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The scientihc associations ot A^mciica and 
Europe have a rigbt to popularise their pro- 
nouncements If the Science associations would 
advertise their goods pronimetitly as the secta- 
rian theologians do, the world would gam 
much and be bench tted greatly Science is 
materialistic, and has not the tricks of the 
magician to hoodwink the public by spiritual 
camouflage 


Provmcialisation of Railways 
Sir M Visweswarayya, ex-Dewan ot 
Mysore, submitted a memorandum to the 
Indian Railway Committee, from whxch 
Commerce and Indiistiies has made some 
extracts, one ot which is punted below 

The railway system of the counti^^ is its 
greatest asset The outstanding railway bor- 
lowings amount to neaily Rs 366 crores or 
65 per cent of the total public debt The gross 
railway receipts amount to Rs 90 crores or 
nearly one-half of the total revenues of the 
country In view of the recent pronouncements 
of Government in favour of industiial develop- 
ment, fiscal autonomy, separation of provincial 
finance, etc , it seems desirable that the hand- 
ling of this large sum should be con ti oiled by 
the State Such control cannot fail to inciease 
money power and credit and materially aid in 
the internal development of the country 

As between State working and Company 
working (both forms of operation obtain 
abroad), State working has undoubted advan- 
tages in the present circumstances of India 
When the Provinces become autonomous, as 
they will in due couise under the Refoims 
Scheme, the public would like to see their 
railways controlled and operated by themselves 
Provmcal autonomy would lose much of its 
importance if the i ail ways of the Province 
which form its chief asset should continue to 
be administered from outside In view of the 
declared policy of the British Cabinet to pre- 
pare the country for responsible Government 
it would be m the fitness of things to transfei 
the railways, as speedily as circumstances pei- 
mit, to the control of Provincial Administra- 
tions 


The Path to Increased Production 

Sir Kingsley Wood, M P , Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary to the Minister of 
Health, writes m the Mysore Economic 
Journal 

To acquire the industrial efiiciency that our 
modern world demands, much more attention 
must undoubtedly be paid to the health of the 
workers 


E\cn the (jucstion oi wages is often secomlar} 
to the insistent demand on the worker’s part to 
be recognued as a man and not a machine To 
perpetuate any system which makes workers 
merely producing maclimes spells an unhealthy 
trade and enfeebled workeis It fosters 
discontent, class hatred, and in the end-— an 
inevitable result—a greatly diminished output 
If we arc quickly to emerge out of much of the 
pi esent industrial stiife, it is certain that we 
sihall have to pay still gieatei attention to the 
mental and ph} sical well-being of the workers 
and show them that they are a lt\ mg part ot 
industry, as such indispensable, worlang as 
individuals, understanding the process and 
object of their laboms, then brains work 
mg with their hands This changed (rame 
of mind, if we can achic\e it, will do more to 
inciease output and ensure health to all classes 
of woikers than any numbei of 4cts of 
Pailianient wdiich, alter all, will iievei get ricl 
of the fundamental tiouble the great need to 
still farther humanise industry, and establish a 
true co-operation between Capital and Labouu 

Ihe rhythm of Work is thus explained ; 

It has been proved that continuous work, 
that IS in the sense of continuous musculai 
energy, is impossible, except for a short period 
of time Tins bungs us to the desirability of 
properly oigamzing our work, instituting 
proper shifts, thus giving ample time both for 
work and rest These lepeated spells of work 
and rest are termed by the Industrial Research 
Board as ‘rhythm’ The universal adoption of 
this system would mean a still greatei step 
forward 

Commonsense supports the author^s 
contention that output can be increased 
by lelieving monotony 

Too little attention in the past has been paid 
to the subject of fatigue Short output is due 
to many causes, m certain cases of malice 
aforethought, but it is also due to indifferent 
health, and often to the fact that no attention 
whatever is paid to the conditions of Labour 
and the alleviation of fatigue Now fatigue 
falls under three classes, and if we want to be 
technical, they are teimed subjective, objective 
and static, all of which have to be studied m 
lelation to the general health of the wmrker 
For instance, m “sub]ective” fatigue the actual 
wear and tear of the body begins to play a 
defensive 1 ole and gives ample warning of the 
coming of physical depletion “Objective’ 
fatigue IS more easily discernible, and usually 
manifests at the end of a monotonous day 
“Static” fatigue is due to the prolonged fixation 
and immobility of certain gioups of muscles, 
such as prolonged standing or sitting, or even 
stooping All these three forms of fatigne can 
be remedied by paying due attention to rhythm 
in work, and by so organizing the daily task as 
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to create contiasts in work and action, as will 
give lelief to the monotonous duties and bring 
into use the other muscles oi organs of the 
body, and, as often as possible, the mind 

Continuity of employment and its rela- 
tion to health and output should also be 
considered 

A worker who is in constant fear of losing 
his or her job is obviously incapable of doing 
his best work and giving it undivided attention 
There is a great temptation to s/oir do mi and 
delay the coming discharge Not only does 
this state of afiaiis create an unhealthy 
worker, mentally and physically, but it is a 
heavy blow at industrial output Unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the consequent knowledge 
that there is at any late some pro\ision for bad 
times, will do much to alleviate, if not to cure, 
this disease 

Every factory or workshop should have 
its welfare committee 

It pays to guarantee the workei decent 
meals, comfortable housing, and even a measure 
of amusement during the working day 

We want to re-establish the “personal touch’^ 
wherever possible between employers and 
employed 

The character of the Foreman or Manager, 
and the way that he exercises his authority is, 
of course of the utmost impoitance to the 
efficiency and subsequent output of any factoiy, 
and reacts generally upon the whole well-being 
of the workers under his charge 

Mrs Sarojmi Naidu. 

Pi of P Seshadri contributes to Every- 
matins Review some interesting personal 
remimscences of Mrs Saropni Naidu 
Says he ’ 

One ot the most staking aspects of Mis 
Sarojmi Naidu, is undoubtedl}^ her brilliant gift 
of conversation She is full of reminiscence and 
anecdote and with a singulaily fine memoiy for 
men and incidents, she can talk on for houis 
with untiring vivacity She has a ^ety gentle 
and at the same time stimulating sense of 
humour and her piesencc is al waj s sine to cheei 
up any diawing-ioom 

Of the poetess as a public speakei, Mr 
Seshadri wiites— 

I have watched with admiration the develop- 
ment of Mrs Saroiini Naidu as a public speakei 
The first time I heard her was in 1908, when as 
a shy young lady first facing that hme-light of 
publicity she spoke on platforms m Madras— the 
speeches were very short though sweet, and she 
did not seem prepared for any elaborate flights 
of oratory But now she is among the best 


speakers m the land and does not mind at all 
being asked to make long speeches, with sus- 
tained and elaboiated arguments rising in 
places to gieat heights of eloquence, her sing- 
song voice and swaying gesture adding a touch 
of atti active picturesqueness to her mannei of 
speech 

In Mr Seshadifs opinion, what the 
platform has gamed, the Muse of Poetry 
IS likely to lose 

My appreciation of Mrs vSarojmi’s poweis as 
a speaker would not prevent me from giving 
expression to the legret of all lovers of poetiy 
and literature that she should now be so much 
absorbed m politics as almo«?t to jeopardise her 
success in song in the future 

Wihile nobody can deny that Indian politics 
have gained a very powerful ally in her, it must 
be confessed that some anxiety is ii resistible in 
the minds of discerning students of art and htei- 
ature, with regard to the further development 
of her poetic genius 

The writei thinks highly of Mrs Naidu 
as a writei of letters 

No sketch of Mrs Saroiini Naidu can be com- 
plete without reference to her great talents m 
epistolaiy liteiature It is a pity that letter- 
writing should not have been practised very 
much as a distinct department of literature by 
itself in India, but Mrs Sarojmi is probably 
among the very few persons in the country now 
whose letters will some day be worth printing 
in permanent foim deserving of a place m the 
libraries of at least Indian students of literatuie 

One may wondei in this connection wdiy she 
does not care to exercise heiself more often in 
prose composition also She is as consummate 
a mistress of prose as she is of verse and as she 
is always full of interesting impressions worthy 
of communication to others, she should easily be 
the author of a number of prose-books of consi- 
derable interest 


India’s Debt to European Scholars 
Wilting in the Indian Review^ on 
'‘India’s Debt to European Scholats”, 
Piof M S Ramaswami Aiyangai, gives 
brief accounts of the woik done by Sii 
William Jones, Charles Wilkms, Samuel 
Davis, Francis Wilford, Heniy Colebrooke, 
Buchanan Hamilton, H H Wilson, Colo- 
nel Colin Mackenzee, James Prinsep, Mar- 
kham, Kittoe, Edwaid Thomas, Alexander 
Cunningham, Sir Walter Elliot, James 
Fergusson, James Burgess, Prof George 
Buhler, Prof Benfey, Sir Raymond West, 
Stend?;ler, Whitney, Roth, John Faithful 
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Meet, V 4 Smith, Sii K C Temple, &c , 
and concludes liis article by raying , 

It IS not possible within the space of a 
magazine article to review the woik done by 
othex disinterested western scholars The names 
ot Prof Mav Muller and facobi, Di Hoernle 
and Mr Burnell, Prof Weber and Pi of Keil- 
hoin, Mr Lewis Rice and Prof Rhys Davids 
aie household names to those who are m any 
way mteiested m Indian reseaich But enough 
has been stated to show that we are indebted 
mainly to Europeans for a knowledge of our 
own country Let us be grateful to them and 
to others who might render a similai seivice 

Justice in Ancient India 

la the same Review Mi K S Rania- 
swami Sastii observes that the following 
remaiks of Dr Robertson on Manu may 
well be applied to the eiitiie ancient Hindu 
Law and specially to the ancient Hindu 
judicature 

“With lespect to the nunibei and vaiiety of 
points the Hindu Code considers it will bear a 
compaiison with the celebrated Digest of 
Justinian, oi with the systems of jurisprudence 
in nations most highly civilised The articles 
of which the Hindu Code is composed are 
arianged m natural and luminous older They 
aie numerous and comprehensive, and investi- 
gated with that minute attention and discern- 
ment which are natural to a people distin- 
guished for acuteness and subtlety of under- 
standing, who have been long accustomed to 
the accuracy of judicial proceedings, and 
acquainted with all the rehnements ol legal 
practice The decisions concerning every point 
aie founded upon the great and immutable 
principles of justice which the human mind 
acknowledges and respects in eveiy age and m 
allpaitsof the earth Whoever examines the 
whole work cannot entertain a doubt of its 
containing the jurisprudence of an enlightened 
and commercial people Whoever looks into 
any particular title will be suipnsed with a 
minuteness ot detail and nicety of distinction 
which, in many instances, seem to go beyond 
the attention ofBinopean legislation^ and it is 
remarkable that some of the regulations which 
indicate the gieatest degree of refinement were 
established m periods of the most i emote 
antiquity 

Ml Sastri thinks that it is not too 
much to claim that ancient Hindu law 
should be studied m out colleges, and that 
it IS at least as valuable as Roman Law 
and IS ceitainly nearet to oui minds and 
hearts 


The Hiimaiiity of Buddha. 

Mr K J Saunders’s aiticle on “The 
Humanity ot Buddha” in the loting Men 
of India is \eiy interesting and informing 
Says he 

The visitor to Buddhist lands is at once im- 
pressed by the vast number of images of the 
foundei of Buddhism They are still being made 
by the thousand, most of them conventional in 
form and expiessiou, the face calm and without 
animation, except occasionally tor the glimmer 
of a smile As he contemplates that endless 
ai ray of images he cannot fail to have his ima- 
gination kindled and his heart deeply stirred 
Here was a man who, without setting up any 
elaborate organization, despising wealth, and 
trusting only to the contagion of gieat ideas, 
exerted an influence which is still potent in the 
hearts of half the human race, and is so far from 
being spent that Buddhism is reviving itself in 
almost all lands, and is beginning to cany out 
an active pi opaganda in Europe and America 
He was, indeed, as a Japanese disciple has said, 
“a king of the spiritual in the mask of beggary,” 
and as an Indian disciple exclaims, “to meet him 
IS to be penetrated by his love, and to know him 
IS to love him foi ever ” 

Men saw in Gautama one who was sublime- 
ly confident that he had found the tiutli, joyous 
with a cj[uiet joy in this knowledge, and compas- 
sionate to all who were blinded and in ignor- 
ance 

Mr Saundeis attempts “biiefly to set 
Iiim forth as a very human and very win- 
some figure— not without humour, and 
abounding m compassion, with a sincerity 
and a skilful touch upon men’s minds and 
lieaits, which justify the title given to him 
by the great commentatoi Buddhaghosa, 
‘physician and surgeon of souls’ ” Some 
of the tiaits noted by the writer are given 
below 

Another title by which he was well-known 
in later days, it not during his lifetime, is Jettho 
Settho Lokassdy “Honoured eldei bi other of the 
world” , and, indeed, at first sight he may well 
strike modern leadeis as being something of the 
“heavj uncle” Yet, though he has often been 
called pompous, and though the dialogues re- 
veal a somewhat stereotyped and stiff figure, 
yet theie shines through them at times a gentle 
humour, and a humanity which the school-men 
have not been able wholly to obscuie Such 
glimpses aic familial in that veiy beautiful book, 
The Mcihapciiimbband Siittd^ the account of his 
last days The Maj/himd Nikaya, perhaps, more 
than any of the othei books, bears out the im- 
picssion made by the lecord of his Iasi days, 
and shows us a vciy human figuie, at once 
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austeic and lendei, practical and intellectual, 
beloxed by the disciples and yet aloof from 
them 

In the very eaily days aftei Ins enlightenment, 
we find the two young Brahman converts, 
Sanputta and Moggallana, seated, in medita- 
tion , one of them begins to doze, and is gently 
leminded that “torpor is not the same thing as 
Aryan silence ” At other times we find them 
and their fellow disciples being gently cross- 
examined, rather as Socrates quizzed his adoles- 
cent pupils, and, as we have seen, an occasional 
statue of Gautama suggests that he was not 
always as solemn as the books suggest 

According to Burmese tradition, it was a 
stout nun "who stood fanning him when, at the 
age of more than SO, he lay dying, and when he 
rathei rudely waved hei aside, he said to 
Ananda, “This laige nun comes between the 
teacher and countless deities who wish to have 
a look at him” Can he have said it without a 
chuckle ^ 

Not that Gautama Buddha was not at 
times severe 

In dealing with rival teachers Gautama was 
severe enough, yet even here his comments are 
not lacking in a grim humoui , they were like 
hsh, he said, caught an the net, plunging this 
way and that way, and only getting more en- 
tangled , and of those who taught any fotm of 
deteiminism, such as the Ajivikas, he said that 
they were like fisher folk, who caught their dis- 
ciples in order to destroy them, and that the 
doctrine of their leader was like the hair-shirt 
which he w 01 e, rough to touch and unpleasant 
to smell ^ 'We cannot wondei then that these 
unfortunate antagonists are occasionally des- 
cribed as leaving him after a bout of argument, 
with the sweat pouring from them, and that 
one cried out, “Better had one meet with an in- 
furiated bull than with the teachei Gautama ” 

‘‘Yet many learned to kiss the hand 
which wielded the knife , and we find in his 
dealings wnth them an extraordinaiy 
adaptation of method to suit each case ” 

To kings and othei simple folk lie would use 
analogies rather than arguments Thus, when 
Agnidatta of Kosala asked him of the law of 
decay and death which he thought was univer- 
sal, he replied, “Look at your own royal cha- 
riot Even it IS beginning to show signs of wear 
and teat ” Like otliei Eastern teachers he made 
great use of parables and smiihes Now it 
would be some folk-tale that he would adopt 
and adapt Now it would be some simile from 
the luiigle— the spooi of elephants, the ways of 
woodsmen, the life of trees— or from the village 
herdsman faimei, fletcher— all these provided 
him with images Inanimate nature, too, the 
bulliant Indian moon, the sun m his splendour, 
the majestic n\eis all supplied a wealth of 


imageiy Amongst his patables theie is none 
more remarkable than the one he gave to a 
Biahman farmer, who rudely asked him why he 
did not work foi his living, and to whom he 
replied — 

“A Faimer I, good sii, indeed, 

Right views my very fruitful seed , 

The rain that waters it is Discipline, 
Wisdom heiself my yoke and plough, 

( Biahman, do’st take my meaning, now 
The pole is maiden Modesty, 

And Mindfulness the axle-tree , 

Alertness is my goad and ploughshare keen ^ 
Guarded in thought and act and speech 
With Truthfulness I weed the giound , 

In gentle Kindliness is found 
The Way of Salvation I preach 
My ox is Endeavour, 

Which beareth me ever, 

Where Grief cometh nevei , 

To Nirvana, the Goal I shall leach 
Such, good Brahman, is my farming. 

And it bears ambrosial ciops 
Whoso follows out my Teaching 
Straight for him all sorrow stops ” 

And the farmer was converted straightway ^ 

To those who came to him m sorrow he was 
kind, yet remorselessly frank “Death is uni- 
xexsal” he said in effect, “why should you claim 
exemption and though the words sound 
cold, bereaved mothers found consolation in 
them, or shall we not lathei suppose, drew 
from his own calm serenity some balm foi then 
giief 

Mr Saunders is a Christian and sums 
up his impressions thus 

Calm in authority, tender m sympathy, 
majestic in his disregard of caste and birth 
Such was this greatest of all the sons of India, 
the greatest perhaps of all religious teachers 
save One We see in him one who was serene 
under all circumstances, one who was always 
master of himself , never angry except with the 
blind leaders of the blind, never icsentful of 
personal attacks upon himself, though some 
were insidious and spiteful enough, but always 
confident m the power of goodness to overcome 
evil and of light to dispel darkness And the 
amazing history of Buddhism has, in spite of 
many perversions, justified Ins belief 


“A Defence of Indian Culture.” 

Aurobindo Ghose’s Defence of Indian 
Cultuie IS continued in Irja This veiy 
'thoughtful profound production suffers 
bj piecemeal publication and should, 
when complete, be published sepaiately 
in book-form. In the instalment published 
m the Januaiy numbei, the following 
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chaige against Indian cultuie has been 
consideied 

There is another side ot politics on which it 
may be said that the Indian political mind has 
registered nothing but lailuie The organisa- 
tion It developed may have been admirable tor 
stability and effective ad minis tiation and the 
securing of communal order and liberties and the 
well-being of the people undei ancient conditions, 
but even it its many peoples were each of them 
separately self-governed, well governed and 
prosperous and the country at large assured in 
the steady functioning of a highly developed 
civilisation and culture, yet that oiganisation 
failed to ser\e for the national and political 
unification of India and failed in the end to 
secure it against foreign invasion, the disruption 
of its institutions and an age-long servitude 

It IS not possible to stnninarise the 
writer’s defence We will only quote his 
apposite remarks on the Mussalman con- 
quest of the greater part of India 

The vast mass of the Mussulmans in the 
country were and are Indians by lace, only a 
very small admixture of Pathan, Turkish and 
Mogul blood took place, and even the foreign 
kings and nobles became almost immediately 
wholly Indian m mind, life and interest II the 
race had leally like certain European countries 
remained for many centuries passive, acquiescent 
and impotent under an alien sway, that would 
indeed have been a proof of great inherent 
weakness, but the British is the first really 
continuous foreign rule that has dominated 
India The ancient civilisation underwent 
indeed an eclipse and decline under the weight of 
a Central Asiatic religion and culture with 
which it failed to coalesce, but it survived its 
pressure, put its impact on it in many directions 
and remained to our own day alive even in 
decadence and capable of recoveiy, thus 
giving a proof of strength and soundness rare 
in the history of human cultures And in the 
political field it never ceased to throw up great 
ruleis, statesmen, soldiers, administrators Its 
political genius was not in the decadence 
sufficient, not coherent enough or swift in 
vision and action, to withstand the Pathan, 
Mogul and European, but it was strong to 
survive and await every opportunity of revival, 
made a bid for empire under Sana Sunga, 
created the great kingdom of Vijayanagar, held 
its own for centuries against Islam in the hills 
of Rajputana, and in its worst days still built 
and maintained against the whole power of 
the ablest of the Moguls the kingdom of 
Shn aji, foi med the Marhatta confedeiacy and 
the Shikh Khalsa, undermined the gieat Mogul 
structure and again made a last attempt at 
empire On the brink of the final and almost 
fatal collapse in the midst of unspeakable 
darkness, disunion and confusion it could still 


produce Ran fit bmgh and Nana P'adnavis and 
oppose the me\itable march of England’s 
destiny These facts do not dimmish the 
weight of the chaige tnat can be made of an 
incapacity to see and solve the central problem 
and answer the one persistent question of Fate, 
but consideied as the phenomena of a decadence 
they make a sufficiently lemarkable record not 
easily paralleled under similar circumstances 
and certainly put a different complexion on the 
total question than the crude statement that 
India has been always subject and politically 
incapable 

'‘The one persistent question of Fate” 
referred to above, is— why did the organi- 
sation developed by the Indian political 
mmd “fail to serve for the national and 
political unification of India and fail in the 
end to secure it against foreign invasion, 
the disruption of its institutions and an 
age-long servitude No fine-spun specula- 
tion, however true, can reconcile us to 
servitude, and, still less, make us free, 
which IS what we want to be 

In spite of oui desire to economise space 
we must Cjuote the writer’s characterisa- 
tion of the Mahiatta and the Sikh 
revivals 

Two remarkable creations embodied m the 
period of disintegration the last effort of the 
Indian political mind to form the foundations 
of a new life under the old conditions, but 
neither proved to be of a kind that could solve 
the problem The Mahratta revival, inspired 
by Ramdas’s conception of the Maharashtra 
Dharma and cast into shape by Shivaji, was an 
attempt to restore what could still be under- 
stood or remembered of the ancient form and 
spirit, but it failed, as all attempts to revive 
the past must fail, in spite of the spiritual 
impetus and the democratic forces that assisted 
its inception The Peshwas for all their genius 
lacked the vision ol the founder and could only 
establish a military and political confederacy 
And their endeavour to found an empire could 
not succeed because it was inspired by a 
regional patriotism that failed to enlarge itself 
beyond its own limits and awaken to the living 
ideal of a united India The Shikh Khalsa on 
the other hand was an astonishingly original 
and novel creation and its face was turned not 
to the past but the future Apart and singular 
itt its theocratic head and democratic soul and 
structuie, its profound spiritual beginning, its 
first attempt to combine the deepest elements of 
Islam and Vedanta, it was a premature drive 
towards an entrance into the third or spiritual 
stage of human society, but it could not create 
between the spirit and the external life the 
transmitting medium of a rich creative thought 
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and cultute And thus hampered and deficient 
it began and ended within narrow local limits, 
achieved intensity but no power of expansion 
The conditions were not then in existence that 
could have made possible a successful 
endeavoui 

We note that m the wntei’s opinion 
‘‘all attempts to revive the past must 
fail ” Coming to modern times Autohmdo 
observes 

Afterwaids came the night and a temporary 
end of all political initiative and cieation The 
lifeless attempt of the last generation to imitate 
and reproduce with aseivile fidelity the ideals 
and forms of the West has been no true 
indication of the political mind and genius of 
the Indian people But again amid much mist 
of confusion there comes now a new twilight, 
not of an evening but a morning Yuga-sandhya 
India of the ages is not dead noi has she 
spoken her last cieative woid, she lives and 
has still something to do for heiself and the 
human peoples And that which is seeking 
now to awake is not an Anglicised oriental 
people, docile pupil of the West and doomed to 
repeat the cycle of the Occident’s success and 
failure, but still the ancient immemorable 
Shakti recovering her deepest self, lifting her 
head higher towaids the supreme source of 
light and strength and turning to discover the 
complete meaning and a vaster form of hei 
Dharma 

“National Education 

What does Aurobindo Ghose understand 
by a true education ^ 

There aie three things which have to be 
taken into account in a true and li\ ing 
education, the man, the individual in his 
commonness and in his uniqueness, the nation 
or people and universal humanity It follows 
that that alone will be true and living education 
which helps to bring out to full advantage, 
makes ready for the full purpose and scope of 
human life all that is m the individual man, and 
which at the same time helps him to enter into 
his right relation with the life, mind and soul 
of the people to which he belongs and with that 
great total life, mind and soul of humanity of 
which he himself is a unit and his people or 
nation a living, a separate and yet inseparable 
member 

Coming to the consideiation of what 
should constitute a truly national educa- 
tion in India the writei says — 

India has seen always in man the individual 
a soul, a poition of the Divinity enwrapped in 
mind and body, a conscious manifestation in 
Nature of the universal self and spiiit Always 


she has distinguished and cultivated in him a 
mental, an intellectual, an ethical, dynamic and 
piactical, an aesthetic and hedonistic, a vital 
and physical being, but all these have been seen 
as powers of a soul that manifests through 
them and glows with their giowth, and yet 
they are not all the soul, because at the summit 
of its ascent it arises to something greater than 
them all, into a spiritual being, and it is in this 
that she has found the supreme manifestation 
of the soul of man and his ultimate divine 
manhood, his paiamdrtha and highest 
piirmhdrthci similarly India has not 

understood by the nation oi people anoiganised 
State or an aimed and efiicient community well 
prepaied for the struggle of life and putting all 
at the seivice of the national ego,*— that is 
only the disguise of iron aim our which masks 
and encumbeis the national Puiusha,— but a 
great communal soul and life that has appealed 
in the whole and has manifested a nature of its 
own and a law of that natuie, a Swabhava 
and Swadhaiiiia, and embodied it in its in- 
tellectual, aesthetic, ethical, dynamic, social and 
political loims and culture And equally then 
our cultuial conception of humanity must be m 
accoidaiice with her ancient vision of the um- 
veisal manifesting in the human race, evolving 
thiough life and mind but with a high ulti- 
mate spiritual aim The only tiue education will 
be that which will be an instrument for this 
real working of the spirit in the mind and body 
of the individual and the nation 

Does the above paragraph take into 
consideiation, in an adequate manner, the 
Islamic strand in the Web of Indian civili- 
sation and culture ^ 


Vivekananda’s Message of Self- 
help and Self-reliance. 

The editor of Prabuddlm Bharata draws 
from the life and teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda the message of self-help and 
self -1 eliancc, which he expounds as fol- 
lows “ 

As in individual life and pi ogress, it is a tiait 
of primary importance, which stiengthens all 
the otliei qualities of the peisonahty, so in the 
communal soul, it is the first manifestation of 
healthy vigorous activity It is this spirit of 
self-help which has become half obscured and 
which has to be recovered and possessed again 

To legam this spiut of self-reliance, we must 
first regain oui self-consciousness and build a 
liee centre of activity m the soul Ihis 
centie of activity has disintegrated, causing 
dissipation of all oui energies There is no 
cultuial synthesis, no harmonious view of inner 
and outer life, the idea which oui civilisation 
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stands for and the peculiar tuin given to the 
way of the lealisation of the idea This want 
of unity of cultuial idea has created the immobi- 
lity, tincreativeness and helplessness of om outer 
life And this inner centie has been overlaid 
with such a mass of undigested material, as to 
choke its expression and hamper its free move- 
ment 

It IS idle for us to recover freedom of outer 
action, without fiist building the fieedom of 
the soul within, without first recovering oui 
cultural selves And when this will be establish- 
ed a centre of activity will be created which will 
accept materials from every side and deal 
victoiiously with them and transform them into 
moulds of self-expression It will not be intoler- 
ant to outside influences, but will be a\id of 
sorroundmg materials to put on them the 
stamp of its triumphant performance It will 
utilise its own resources, construct out of its 
own strength, cieate in its own mastery 

When such a spirit of self-help possesses us, 
we will then no longer hide our own incapacity 
by blame cast on others, nor feel ourselves 
gloiified by singing the praise of our past, 
however glorious, nor seek to bring back merely 
a dead past without creating in the present 
In everything, m our sufferings and sorrows 
we will look to oursehes, take the responsi- 
bility on us, and depend on our resources, on 
our own power of self-effectuation Then shall 
our progi ess be continuous, our struggle a self- 
enlargement, and our work will not be depen- 
dent on the frenzied excitement of the hour, 
nor our strength, the borrowed light of a rare 
and high personality 

The Health of School Children. 

Sir Michael Sadlei writes in Indian 
Education 

The School Medical Service has now been at 
work in England and Wales for thirteen years 
Its fundamental purpose is pieventive The 
country suffers from somewhat widespread 
physical inefficiency It is cei tain that a consi- 
derable part of the physical disability from 
which many citizens suffer can be traced to neg- 
lect and inattention to the laws of hygiene in 
childhood Fieveiition rathei than ciueisthe 
guiding pimcipleof school medical inspection 
The latter, theiefore, consists in systematic 
inspection, in treatment and m what is called 
^‘following up’^ work 

Medical inspection is now conducted on a 
great scale There are rather more than five 
million children in average attendance at public 
elementary schools Of these, more than 1,800,- 
000 were medically inspected in the year 1919 
This great work was in the hands of 1630 
medical officers and dentists and over 2,000 
school nurses Among the specialists were oph- 
thalmic surgeons, aural surgeons, anaesthetists 


and exuay operators As many as 670 of the 
school medical officeis devoted the whole of 
their time to this sei vice 

The expenditure of Local Education Authori- 
ties on the work of medical inspection and 
medical tieatment dunng the year 1918-19 was 
€597,000 The cost of the service has steadily 
increased since the inaiiguiatioii of the system 
It is now twice as costly as it was in 1912-13 


Adult Education. 

In countries like India where illiteracy 
IS the prevailing condition and literacy 
the exception, illiteracy cannot be i educed 
within a short peiiod unless, along with 
providing foi the free and universal educa- 
tion of childien, adequate provision is 
made foi adult education also In Sir 
Michael Sadlei ’s monthljr article in Indian 
Education^ it is stated that in England, 
as m Germany, wheie there is no appalling 
illiteiacj adult education is leceivmg a 
laiger amount of public attention and is 
becoming rapidly a more important 
branch of the educational system of the 
State Let our Provincial Education 
Ministers take note of this fact ‘All the 
English universities are actively engaged 
in the furtherance of the work And now 
the Workers^ Educational Association 
have published recommendations for the 
development of adult classes 

Programme for Anthropological 
Investigation. 

In the new quarterly, Man in India^ 
edited by Kai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Koy, M A , B L , which deserves to be 
supported both by professed anthropo- 
logists and the general public, being sure 
to be inteiesting and useful to both, Dr 
W Crooke suggests a piogramme foi 
anthiopological investigation m India 
Says he — 

Although much good work m this direction 
has been done by Englishmen and Indians, 
much remains to be done Scholars in Europe 
are m possession of more precise information 
regarding the native tubes of America, Africa 
and Australia than of the races of India Early 
works, like those of W Ward and the Abbe 
Dubois, valuable as they undoubtedly are, suffer 
from the natural prejudices of the writers 
Treatises on the Tribes and Castes which have 
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been compiled in various rro\mces of India 
do not fully supply the mateuals whicli students 
m Europe and elsewhere demand The time 
has come for more minute and intensive studies 
of the smaller groups, and for investigation of 
special problems connected with religion and 
sociology, rather than for accounts of the 
people of a Province or even of a single District 

He, therefore, suggests that Indian 
enquirers should compile full, compie- 
hensive accounts of Hindu and Mussalman 
domestic ceremonies,— bn th, initiation, 
marriage and death 

Secondly, foreign scholars know little of 
Hindu temple ritual, to which Europeans do 
not enjoy access We need fullei accounts of 
the ritual at holy places, like Tagannath, 
Tirupati, Benares, or Kamakhya , still moie at 
local shrines devoted to the cult of some special 
god or goddess 

Thirdly, we desire much wider knowledge 
of the organisation of the Fakir Orders, Hindu 
and Musalman , the classes fiom which novices 
are recruited, the ritual of initiation, the inter- 
nal structure, discipline and regulations of each 
Order 

Fourthly, the history, beliefs and teaching 
of the great Saints, Hindu and Musalman, de- 
serve attention 

Fifthly, our knowledge of Magic in its 
various forms is very imperfect The questions 
of spirit possession, exorcism, healing at holy 
places or by suggestion deserve enquiry 

Sixthly, if Tribes and Castes are to be 
studied, it must be m detail 

It would not be difficult to suggest addi- 
tional lines of investigation, as, for example, 
folk-tales and folklore 


Anthropological Research 
in India 

Writing on anthropological research in 
India, the editoi of Man m India, who is 
a devoted enquirer m this field, laments 
that 

In reviewing the past history of anthiopo- 
logical reseaich in India, the first thing that 
strikes the Indian student and makes him hang 
down his head in shame is that up till the 
present, almost all that has been accomplished 
has been the work of European investigatois 
whereas we Indians have culpably neglected to 
take our proper share in the work 


This IS tiue. The prospect seems slightly 
blighter now 

In noticing magazine ai tides on the 
subject, the editor has omitted all mention 
of the National Magazine, the Hindustan 
Review, and Modern Review, all of which 
have published aiithiopologtcal ai tides 
horn time to time 


In No 4 of Rupam, the Journal of 
Oriental Art, chiefly Indian, there are 
eight interesting articles, numeious 
beautiful illustrations in colours and black 
and white and reviews and notes In the 
first ai tide, the editor notes that of all 
the paraphernalia of Hindu temple- 
woiship none has inspired the Indian 
metal craftsman with such infinite 
variety of designs as the lamps used for 
the worship of images m temples The 
pictures of some of these lamps have led 
us to think that some of them may very 
well be adapted for electric illumination 
The emperor Jahangir sent a friendly 
mission to the court of Shah Abbas of 
Persia This mission is recorded m a 
senes of portrait groups ( two of which 
are reproduced in Rupam ) taken by the 
artist who accompanied the ambassador 
to the Persian court The artist who 
painted these groups was a Hindu named 
Bishan Das 


‘Hndian Academy of Art/’ 

This IS an interesting quarterly devoted 
to art in India according to both Indian 
and Western styles It contains many inter- 
esting reproductions of works of art in 
colours and m black and white, and 
articles bearing thereupon and on other 
subjects It deset ves public support 
Some of the articles are instructive and 
interesting, for example, to mention only 
one, that on ‘‘Art in Ancient India’’ by 
Dr Ramesh Chandra Majumdar 



MINISTER'S DEMAND 
“Give me my 64,000 1” 

By courtesy of the artist, Mr Gaganendranath Tagore 
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Book Output Statistics. 

The Livin? A^c summarises statistics 
published by TJOpiniou showing the elect ease 
in the number of books published in various 
countries during and since the war 

In a comparison of the five*year periods ending 
respectively with 1913 and with 191 S, Germany leads 
the list by a large margin in both instances The 
total number of books published in that country 
exceeded 165,000 in the earlier period and 104,000 in 
the later period Before the war, France came next 
to Germany with 60,000 boo s a year, while the 
United States stood third with nearly 59,000 Follow- 
ing the war, the United States ranked next to 
Germany with 51,000, Great Britain followed with 
47,000, Italy ranked fourth, and France fifth, its 
publications for the five years during the war period 
falling to less than 28,000 per annum In all these 
countries, the greatest decrease was in text books 
and scientific publications Works upon the war 
were very popular for two years, but since then have 
declined steadily in favor Exclusive of war works, 
books upon history have also declined The only two 
classes of books of which the publication has markedly 
increased, are works upon religion and collections of 
poems This applies to both Catholic and Protestant 
works The increased demand for poetry began to 
manifest itself m 1915 in Europe, and one year later 
in the United States A larger number of medical 
books has been published of late in all the belligerent 
countries 

It would have been interesting to obtain 
similai statistics for the whole of India In 
what Goveinment publication are they to be 
found ^ 


The Average Man and Poetry. 

Mr W J Randall prophesies in The 

Poetiy Review that 

It will be a red-letter day in the history of literature 
when people realize that the medium of an art’s ex- 
pression IS not the art itself 1 his confusion of means 
and end is to be seen at its height in literature , m fact, 
exactly the same error is never committed with 
regard to the sister arts of painting and music Paint 
and canvas are the means of painting’s expression , 
but even martistic persons do not suppose that a 
quantity of paint upon a piece of canvas constitutes 
a picture Sound is the medium of music’s expres- 
sion , but even persons without an ear do mot suppose 
that any sound is music But let anybody produce a 
few sentences in metrical form, let anybody write a 
few lines which rhyme and scan, and there are 
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hundreds who will regard the production as poetry 
and the author as a poet They will think that 
because the materials of the art have been used the 
result is a work of art They are mistaken 

He explains how the mistake auses 

Unfortunateh many people have grown to regard 
poetr) as a certain arrangement of words *Poetr> 
sa3s Mr Edmund Gosse, ‘is that one of the fine arts 
which employs rhythmical language as the medium of 
its expression ’ Ves, language is the medium , but 
the medium is not the art The writer of mere 
rhythmical language IS no more a poet than a house 
painter is a Herkomer, or everybody who happens 
to whistle, a Kubelik Poetry is not a certain 
arrangement of words and sentences it only includes 
that condition If disinterested people would realize 
this, they would begin to enjoy poetr}, because they 
would look for the/? instead of looking 
for a metrical arrangement and an alternate rh^me, 
they would have an eye for the essential before the 
incidental That is the test — the poetic substance 
the Divine fire pulsating beneath the written word, 
the power that compels one to forget the printed page, 
and drink in the wondrous stream of thought which is 
as a nectar of enchantment 

Such masters as Ruskin, Gissing, Dickens, Froude, 
and of later days Mr A C Benson, have written 
pages and pages of poetic substance, albeit they wrote 
in prose form This idea was evidently m the mind 
of George Henry I ewes when he said of Buchanan’s 
Idylls and Legends of Invei bin I think, that if they 
w?ere reduced to prose form they would still remain 
poems On the other hand, such writers as Occleve, 
Davenant, and Waller produced a quantity of metrical 
language into which the light of true poetry scarcely 
peeps 

It has been our misfortune to come across 
persons holding high academic degiees and 
distinguished m other walks of life who have 
shown utter incapacity to appreciate works of 
art and yet all the while firmly believing that 
they were competent to pronounce an opinion 
on such works, though they have nevei had 
any education in art, or art criticism and 
appreciation Similar is the case of many 
who cannot appreciate high class poetry To 
all such persons, the following observations 
are commended foi then sound sense — 

The average man must be educated if he is to 
appreciate poetic substance Do not mistake me I 
have no intention of being a snob, even if that sounds 
like it For a person may be a magnate in finance, a 
prince in social status, or a Bentley in erudition, and 
yet be very sparsely educated as far as poetry is 
concerned Conversely, one may be a true poet and 
possess a mere tittle of education m the commonly 
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accepted sense Of course, the two ma> be blended, 
as they were in Ora} all the better when they are 
The point is, that when we have lost the power of 
naturally appreciating the poetic, we must be 
educated back to the pristine frame of mind Just 
as it IS quite wrong to suppose that ordinary education 
unfailingly brings poetic appreciation, it is pureh 
fallacious to imagine that a man of genius is 
uneducated because he is not educated in an academic 
or m a commercial sense If a person wishes to 
become a \iolmist, it is not much use for him to 
grind at shoithand He must set about educating 
himself in the right way 

Just as singing was natural to Burns, to many it 
IS natural to appreciate v\ ithout being able to demon- 
strate But where appreciation does not come 
naturally, may it not be acquirccP I he leason why 
I should say that it civi be acquired — remember I am 
speaking of the average man — is that frequently non- 
appreciation is the result of failure to understand 
the particular art, and consequently will disappear as 
the aim and appeal of the art is comprehended and 
the standpoint of the artist considered Hidden 
springs of thought will be discovered, entrancing vistas 
will be opened to the imagination, the prophetic 
inspiration of the poet will be realized as an actualit\ , 
and even if it is not fully understood and partaken of, 
at least all objections will be dispelled, swept away 
like a black, sullen cloud driven by the wind from the 
face of the sun 


Making Oermany Pay 

Current Opinion holds that 

Of all the war-worn countries in continental 
Europe, Germany is suffering least Russia, Austria, 
Serbia, France, Italy, Belgium and the rest arc worse 
off than she Vet her responsibility for bringing on 
the war was the greatest and she is the defeated party 
Her taxes are far less than those in h ranee or 
England The fares on her railroads (less than i] 
cents a mile for first class) are much smaller Her 
territory was not invaded She, the defeated party 
and the most criminal party, is yet suffering less than 
any of her neighbours whom she forced into war and 
she IS squealing the loudest 

Accoidmg to the same jouinal, Fiance is 
^'entitled to two things — secuiity for the 
future and leparation foi the past She i^^ 
getting neithei ” 

Her military leaders have told her that her only mi- 
litary security lies m the Rhine as her frontier She 
waived that at the Peace Conference m lieu of a treaty 
with Great Britain and the United States guarantee- 
ing aid against another attack That treaty, like the 
Versailles treaty, has been held up in the United 
States Senate for two years 

As for reparation, France can never get, because 
Germany can never pay, enough to repair her losses 
She is not asking for anything more than a repair 
fund — not for indemnity for the cost of the w^ar In 
the Franco-Prussian war Germany, tho’ not invaded, 
demanded thrice as much in indemnity as the war cost 
her France is not asking for any indemnity of that 


sort She wants reparation, and she i^ entitled to 
LVLiy CLiit Germany can pay, bubject onl} to the simi 
lar claims of Belgium and her other Allies Every 
dollar of the burden that is lifted from the back of 
Germany is placed on the back of France 

What Germany planned to do, if she had won the 
war, we know In 1917 the Kaiser, before an enthu- 
siastic Reichstag, declared that Germany’s foes would 
have to pay an indemnity of 500 billion gold marks 
( 120 billion dollars ) In 1918 the German secretary 
of the treasury declared that the Allies would have to 
pay every penny of the cost of the war, adding * \\ e 
will compel them to drag the chain for a hundred 
years ” 

Last month the Reparations Commission fixed 
the amount of reparation for Germany to pay In 
the Peace Irealy, the sum of the damage which she 
wrought w^as fixed at 400 billion gold marks At the 
Boulogne conference the sum to be required of 
Germany — not for France alone but for all the Allies, 
including the United States — was placed at 226 billion 
gold marks billion dollars) payable over a period 
ot 30 years I he cash \ alue of such a sum would be 
24 billion dollars f ast month, alter listening to 
Germany’s protests and making an extended investi- 
gation ot what Germany can pay now^ and a careful 
computation of her future ability, the amount was fixed 
at 226 billion gold marks ( 54 billion dollars ), running 
over a period of 42 years i he cash value of this sum 
would be a little over 20 billion dollars That is to 
say, 20 billion dollars at five per cent interest would 
amount to 54 billion dollars in 42 years 

What Germany is asked to pay, therefore, is 20 
billion dollars, with interest at 5 per cent in 84 semi- 
annual payments This amount is only 5 billions more 
than the Allies borrowed from the United States 
alone ' 

This IS the demand in response to which Germany 
has filled the world with her ignoble clamor 


What the League of Nations is. 

Ci/i rent Opinion has obtained from the 
United States Secietariat the following list 
of the members of the League of Nations 
collected to fanuaiy 20, 1921, together with 
other mfoimation bearing upon the membei- 


ship 




“ORIGIHAI 

MEMBl'RS” 




Date of Accession 

Belgium 


[an 

10 , I ()20 

Bolivia 


[an 

10, 1920 

Brazil 


Jan 

10, T920 

China ( By ratification 

of Austrian 


Treaty ) 


July 

16, 1920 

Cuba 


Mar 

8, 1920 

Prance 

Great Britain 


Jan 

10, 1920 

Canada 

Australia 

South Africa 
New Zealand 
India 


Jan 

10, 1920 

Greece 


Mar 

1920 
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Guatemala 

jan 

10, 1920 

Haiti 

June 

so, 1920 

Hedja/ ( formal notification still lackingf ) 


Italy 

Ian 

10, I(j20 

japan 

[an 

10 , T(J 20 

I iberia 

lime 

">o, r()2o 

Panama ( same status as Hedi 1/ ) 


Peru 

[an 

10, 1920 

Poland 

fan 

10, 11)20 

Portugal 

A pi 

8, 1920 

Roumania 

Sept 

14, 1920 

Serbs, Croats Slovenes 1 luoio 

SlaNia) heb 

10, 1920 

Siam 

jan 

10, T920 

C /echo-Slovakia 

]an 

10, 1920 

Uru^may 

Jac 

10, 1920 

"IN\ IlED MEMBERS” 



Date of Accession 

Argentine Republic 

|ul> 

18, 1920 

Chile 

Nov 

4 , T 9 C 9 

Colombia 

Feb 

16, 1920 

Denmark 

Mar 

8, 1920 

Netherlands 

Mar 

9, 1920 

Norway 

Mar 

5, 1920 

Paraguay 

Dec 

26, 1919 

Persia 

Nov 

2T, T9I9 

Salvador 

Mar 

TO, 1920 

Spam 

Jan 

20, T92O 

Sweden 

Mar 

9, 1920 

Switzerland 

Mar 

8, 1920 

Venezuela 

Mar 

3. ^920 

MORE RECENl 

MLMBERS 



Date Admitted 

Albania 

Dec 

18, 1920 

Austria 

Dec 

15, 1920 

Bulgaria 

Dec 

16, 1920 

Costa Rica 

Dec 

i(), 1920 

Finland 

Dec 

16, i9’o 

I uxemburg 

Dec 

16, 1920 

REOUESIS hOR ADMISSION 



Date of 

Request 

Armenia 

May 

13, T920 

Azerbaijan 

Nov 

1920 

Esthonia 

Apr 

10, T920 

Georgia 

May 

21, T920 

Iceland 

jul) 

2, 1919 

Latvia 

May 

14, 19:0 

Liechtenstein 

July 

15, 1920 

Lithunia 

Nov 

1920 

Monaco 

May 

3, 1920 

Montenegro 

No^ 

23, 1920 

San Marino 

Apr 

23, 1920 

Ukraine 

Feb 

25, 1920 


The United States, Ecuador, Honduras and Nicara- 
gua, altho signatories to the treaty of Versailles, have 
not deposited ratifications of the 1 ea^ue of Nations 
From this list it w 11 be seen that there were forty- 
seven nations members of the League on January 2o, 
1921 There are twelve nations that have requested 
admission but have not yet been admitted 1 he cons- 
picuous nations outstanding which have not yet en* 
tered the League are the United States, Germany, 
Russia and Mexico 

1 he League oi Nations is one year old Its merti- 
beiship now compiibes, it is estimated, 1,260 oou,oou, 


people, or three-fourths of the world^s population of 
1,605, 000,003 Additional states, with a total popula- 
tion of 44.000,000, have foimally applied for admission 
Germany, with 60,000,000 people, wants to join as 
soon as she is given a chance 


The First Year of Prohibition 
m U. S. A. 

It has been asserted in a provincial council 
that piohibition has not been much of a success 
m USA I hat is not true, as the extracts 
entitled “Success and Failuie of Piohibitioil 
in U S A “ m our last issue, page 521, 
would shou Ci/ncfit Opinion foi March 
holds that 

The hrst yeai of piohibition, which was up 
m January, 1921, was about as successful as 
could be expected 

The open saloon is gone That is the prin- 
cipal gam The saloon was an ttnmixed evil, a 
pus ceiitei of the very worst poison of society 

Of course people still dunk And will for a 
while 

To some it is an added atti action that they 
must sneak it Bui on the whole the custom of 
consuming alcohol as a part of festivity has 
begun to dis appeal 

Rarely are dunks served at public dinners 

No more alcoholic beverages aie being manu- 
factured corameicially Home brew amounts to 
little, and will gradually grow less and disap- 
peai It IS too much trouble 

Little by little the ureconcilables will fall into 
line or die off 

A generation of boys and girls are growing 
up that will never see a saloon 01 a drunken 
man unless they go abioad 

An official of the Ameiican Vnti-SalooU 
League states that “there has been no 
bankiuptcy of the Federal GovernmenF^ 
owing to prohibition So why should there 
be bankruptcy of Government in India if 
there be prohibition ? The official of the 
Anti-Saloon League says further 

“It will take a long time to make Prohibi- 
tion fully effective, but the American people will 
nevei again legalize the liquoi traffic, because 
Piohibition lias already piohibited far bettei 
than legulation evei legulated ” 


The English Language in Japan 
and China. 

Dr S H Wainnght states in the Inter- 
national Review of Missions 

The demand of the Asiatic peoples has^had greatet 
weight than the favourable opinion of Furopeans in 
delcrnuning the place the Lnglioh language should 
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have in the schoolb In Japan, for example, with 
greater zeal even than in India, the ofhcials ha\e 
promoted the study of the Fnglish language and of 
European learning m the national schools An as- 
tonishing phase of this movement in Japan is the 
hearty support accorded to the teaching of h nglish by 
the local tax-payers who for more than thirty years 
have favoured English instruction, though teachers of the 
English language have had to be paid the highest sala- 
ries in the schools In China every effort was put forth 
to make the Chinese vernacular the medium for trans- 
mitting the western learning which indeed was taught 
in all the schools But with the breaking down of 
the traditional education of China and the adoption 
of European learning by the Government for the na- 
tional schools, there arose a great demand for teachers 
of English and for textbooks in the English language 
It may be said therefore that this chaptei of history 
IS closed 

As regards the change produced by the 
leaching of English in Japan, the writer 
observes — 

Ihe change produced in the Japanese language 
through the wide study of the English language in 
Japanese schools, has been remarkable Much time 
has been given to English tianslation in the courses 
of study The two languages are thus brought to- 
gether and their terms, idioms and constructions are 
made the constant subject of contrast and comparison 
Outside the schools those who have mastered English 
give evidence of the influence of this language in their 
use of Japanese both m writing and in public speech 
Under this process, the Japanese sentences have be- 
come shorter, hononfics have been dropped, syntax 
has been modified, and new idioms, metaphors and 
terms have been incorporated In these changes there 
has been a gradual approach to the English language 
In no respect has this been more marked than in the 
directness with which the Japanese of the present ex- 
press themselves 1 he change which has taken place 
in the Japanese language has been similar to the change 
m the life of the people The former style of writing and 
speaking was similar to the mannered and monotonous 
movement of a feudal procession, while the use of 
Japanese now resembles the nervous and concentrated 
energy with which the busy throngs move up and 
down the Ginza Ihe Japanese language is now a 
supple and capacious medium for reflecting European 
ideas 

This change applies not only to the Japanese 
language evidences of it may beobseived in the in- 
creased facility with which western books can be 
translated into Japanese bor instance, a book written 
m English can be translated with almost as little modi- 
fication and adaptation as would be required in tran- 
slating a French writing into English Among the 
first translations of European writings into [apanese 
was the rendering of Victor Hugo’s Les Mi6efablei> 
into the Japanese vernacular The adaptation neces- 
sary was so great that the good bishop in the original 
turned out to be a Buddhist priest m the translation 
In contrast to this, one will find in General Mon’s 
lendering of Goethe’s m Japanese, live ot six 

xears ago, a literal following ol the oiigmal, including 
angels and Satan and all other features ol the 
language and plot, In truth, the process of which 


we are speaking has a deeper aspect still Western 
ideas have been domesticated in Japan to a degree 
scarcely imagined by superficial observers of events 
in that country 


Some Aspects of the Philippine 
Educational System, 

Piofessor D J Fleming desciibes some 
aspects of the Philippine Educational System 
in the International Revitie of Missions 
He dwells in the first place on ihe thieefold 
aim 

So explicitly threefold is the aim ol the Bureau 
of Education that they sometimes speak of their 
^three-phase system’ They set out to help each 
student academically, industrially and physically 
Having once taken this as their aim, they arrange 
for specialization to take place amongst teachers and 
supervisors along these three lines 

This threefold aim is illustrated in 
connexion with the primary schools 

The majority of the pupils never get be)ond the 
fourth grade or standard and so it is felt that some- 
thing toward each of these aims must be done for 
each pupil Academically, the aim is to give the 
great mass of the population elementary instruction 
in reading and writing English, in home and world 
geography, and in sufficient arithmetic for simple 
business transactions and to avoid imposition by ex- 
ploiters Industrially, they aim in the primary to 
instil a respect for labour In particular they want 
to help the Filipino boy to cultivate a home garden, 
and to do simple carpentry for the home, to weave 
hats, mats, slippeis and baskets from local materials, 
and to handle simple business affairs 1 hey aim to 
help the Filipino girl to prepare a wholesome meal, 
to make hei own clothes, to weave hats, mat«;, etc 
Ph>sically, they aim to impart the rudiments of home 
and village sanitation, to improve the quality and 
variety of food through developing gardens, to abolish 
poor and unsinitary cooking through classes m 
domestic science, and to correct physical under-deve- 
lopment by inaugurating group games and athletics 
There is, it is true, a very definite moral aim worked 
out in the course on ‘Good Manners and Right 
Conduct,’ in which an effort is made to instil habits 
of rectitude and courtesy and a knowledge of the 
rights and duties of citizens Specialization, however, 
has not dev^eloped m the pursuit of this aim 

I he dominating idea back of this education is the 
training of the masses for citizenship rather than the 
education ot a few to govern the masses llencc 
the Bureau of Education has regarded the mainte-* 
nance and extension ot the system of primary schools 
as of first importance 

Aver) important factor in the after-care of 
teachers is the system of summer teacher 
tiaining institutes 

Beginning about U;0-„ i Y-icalimi Assembly has 
been held annually tui Filipino teachers at klanila 
Still more appreciated is the \ acation A'^sembl} at 
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the mountain lesort of Bai^uio These assemblies 
are held for five weeks Each province sends certain 
of its leading teachers , others go at their own ex- 
pense 1 he combined attendance at these two assem- 
blies averages 1700 persons They value the complete 
change of environment, the advantages of study along 
special lines, and the opportunity of mingling with 
others engaged in the same profession but under 
different conditions Noted lecturers give courses on 
educational and other subjects, and conferences are 
held for supervising teachers, for industrial teachers 
and for high school teachers and principals 

Still another plan for developing teachers is the 
arrangement for them to visit widewake, progressive 
fellow-teachers Professional libraries for supervisors 
and tor teachers have also been started in most divi- 
sions as a part of the ofiice of the divisional superin- 
tendent or as a part of the high school libraries A 
leading course designed for all instructors in inter- 
mediate schools has stimulated professional reading 
among teachers The Bureau of Education issues as 
suggestions for teachers a large number of bulletins 
and circulars, covering such subjects as domestic 
science, drawing, manners and right conduct, school 
buildings and grounds, embroidery and athletics 
1 he great importance of the school library is recog 
ni/ed and a beginning has been made in training 
teachers in library management 

As regards physical tiaining, Piofessor 
Fleming states 

Physical Training The Service Manual says that 
students of all grades and courses should be required 
to participate m organized games and athletics for 
from thirty to forty five minutes daily It is note- 
worthy that the system aims to provide physical 
training for all, rather than that a selected few should 
go through games tor the entertainment of the many 

Gieat attention is paid to industrial and 
vocational work 

Industrial work After the centrali/jed sys- 
tem of control and the elaborate system of 
supervision and aftercare, the most distinctive 
feature of Philippine education is its emphasis 
on industrial work Of all children in the 
schools 91 per cent are doing some form of 
industrial work every school day in the 3 ^ear 
At first there was great objection to manual 
labour In many regions the people were pre- 
judiced against industrial work because they 
thought it was a plan by which the teachers 
meant to supplement their salaries thiough 
selling the products of the school Parents 
protested that they sent their children to school 
not to leain how to work but how not to woik 
It is noteworthy that it ’was by the introduc- 
tion of industrial activities into all types of 
schools and practically into every grade of 
each school that the old prejudice against 
manual labour was broken down 

Vocational work in the Intermediate In the 
intermediate theie is distinct specialization 
along vocational lines The following six 
comses have been organized, although any one 
school may not arrange loi all general, teach- 


ing, trade, faimmg, housekeeping and house- 
hold aits 

Some other features may be noted 

A school bank IS managed by the students 
Careful accounts aie kept of advances to stu- 
dents for running expenses, and credits are given 
for extra work The students are expected 
to give four hours’ work (or its equivalent in 
cash) per day for subsistence Space forbids 
a description of the garden day celebrations 
started in 1912, the preparation and distribu- 
tion of planting calendars, the maintenance of 
nurseiies, the populan/ation of the new receipts 
lor vegetables, the carrying on of food cam- 
paigns and the introduction of new and better 
kinds of crops 

The whole system of education in the 
Philippines deserves to be carefully studied 
by those who wish to remodel our system of 
education from the bottom 

A New Ideal for Europe 

The Spanish journal La avion 

Espanola y A7}tencana\\dib an article on the 
withdrawal of the Argentine delegation from 
the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva 
It asks 

What does the withdrawal of this delegation signi- 
fy, it not the beginning of a policy upon which the 
whole world must take sides *’ The voluntary with- 
drawal of Argentine, followed by that of Chile, cannot 
be passed over in silence 1 hese acts which thus ally 
those countries with the great North American Re- 
public in their attitude toward the League, signify that 
America is not following a path parallel with that of 
Turope, but proposes to steer an independent course, 
remoter from the rocks and reefs of war 

As enemies of whatever spells destruction and 
strife between nations, we regard this act with emotion 
and approval No Let us have an end of war and 
imperialism America ought not to follow the steps of 
Europe, and embog itself m bloody alliances, likely to 
blast its own continent with the sterility of hatred, of 
military rancor, and endless preparation for new con- 
flicts 

‘We look to America for something better Let 
discordant Europe fight and die if it will , but let 
America be a harmonious whole, supreme only m the 
arts of civilization, imperialist only m the conquest of 
industry, pacifist in every attitude and act , a compe- 
titor in all that is noble and righteous America, 
should, indeed, keep aloof from us, that the tares of 
discord may not be sown in its own field From the 
north to the south, its people are one May they remain 
immune from that virus of war with which European 
chancelleries are so busily infecting the world 

As industiially conquer eel peoples are 
made miserable theieby, industrial imperial- 
ism also IS a wicked ambition 
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The Italian Labor Bill 

We lead in the Living Age 

In each of the ten main industries, one of which is 
agriculture^ the workmen are to elect a committee of 
nine members, consisting of si\ workers and three ex- 
perts, and the employers are to elect a similar commit- 
tee The workc's’ committee is empowered to obtain 
full information as to the cost of production, the 
methods of management, the wages paid, and the capi- 
tal invested It is authorued to supervise the enforce- 
ment of labor laws, and to suggest improvement in 
production Workers are guaranteed against dismissal 
on account of their political opinions On the other 
hand, employers shall have the right to send two mem- 
bers to all meetings ot the workingmen’s committee 


Psychological Exammations. 

On the basis of psychological examina- 
tionsj the Scientfic Amencan Monthly 
states — 

There is one fundamental fact underlying all psy- 
chological examinations, namely, that people difter in 
their mental capacities or powers just as they do in 
their physical characteristics, and that they should be 
treated according to their capacity The popular 
notion, however, seems to be quite the opposite The 
Constitution of the United States says that all people 
are born free and equal, and this is much more often 
interpreted to mean equal mentally than it is to mean 
equal physicalh The notion mental equality has been 
crystallized m our public school system Only recently 
and in the most progressive communities have mental 
differences been officially recognized in school work 
and some provision made for the instruction of the 
mentally deficient and those who are unusually bright 

The verdict of the psychological laborator> is that 
men are by nature very different in every respect in 
which they have been measured , that these native 
differences are m part responsible for differences in 
achievement, how much cannot yet be determined , 
and furthermore that these native capacities determine 
the limit of achievement possible to every man Men- 
tal capacity or what may be more popularly called 
‘ffirain power” is distributed among the population very 
much as the physical characteristics of weight, height, 
etc , are distributed 


The Inftaence of Islam, 

The hi antic Review writes — 

Christian missionaiies have written so much 
against the influence of Islam, but Christian 
writers of unbiassed mind have invariably 
admitted the wonderful part which Islam has 
played in forming the character of its followers 
Those who have read the annals of the Rise, 
Decline and Fall of the Khilafat by Muir must 
be impressed with one idea that Islam raised 
the wild children of the desert fiom the abyss of 
degradation to the zenith of civilization As for 
moie leceni limes, the following leinaiks ol 


Captain C W J Oir will be read withgieat 
interest, which we quote from the MoAem 
Wot Id - 

“The religion of Islam, wherevei it prevails, 
whether at the com ts of Constantinople, Delhi 
or Morocco, or in the less ostentatious govern- 
ments of West Africa, IS uniform, both in its 
practice and in its influences on the minds of 
men The “dead hand of Islam” is sometimes 
spoken of, as if the leligion were a blight which 
withered all pi ogress amongst the nations who 
profess it, though the Arabs m Spam held aloft 
the torch of civilization at a tune when the rest 
of Europe was wrapped m darkness But even 
if it be true that Islam lays a dead hand on a 
people who have reached a certain standard of 
civilization, it is impossible to deny its quicken- 
ing influence on African races in a backward 
state of evolution Amongst the pagan tribes of 
Northern Nigeria it is making its converts every 
day, sweeping away drunkenness, cannibalism, 
and fetishism , mosques and maikets spring 
into existence, and the pagan loses liis exclusive- 
ness, and learns to mingle with his fellowmen 
To the Negro, Islam is not sterile oi lifeless The 
dead hand is not for him ” 


Position of Slaves Under Islam. 

Khwaja Nazir Ahmad writes in the 
Islairtic Review on the position of slaves 
under Islam — 

It is clear that it is a gross misiepiesentation 
to associate slavery with Islam as a peiinanent 
institution Islam only tolerated it as a tempo- 
rary measure, and eventually laid down explicit 
laws for its ultimate abolition The opponent 
of Islam cannot point out any moral code m 
regard to the treatment of slaves, laying stress 
only upon the duties of the slave to the master , 
but on the contrary it has directed masters to 
be kind to their slaves Whereas the Christian 
Bible fails to say anything in favour of kind 
treatment to slaves, the Holy Our-an enjoins it 
in forcible words 

Islam attaches the same importance to the 
worship of God as to considerate treatment of 
slaves For we find in the Holy Our-an “And 
serve Allah and do not associate anything with 
Him, and be good to the parents and to the 
near of km and the orphans and the need}’’ and 
the neighboui of (your) kin and the alien neigh- 
bour, and the companion in a journey and the 
wayfarei and those whom your right hands 
possess , surely Allah does not love him who is 
proud and boastful ” Thus by linking together 
in one sentence the worship of God and good 
tieatment to His creatines, among whom slaves 
are particularly mentioned, the importance of 
being good to bondmen has been made manifest 

In the Bukharee we are told that the Prophet 
(may the blessings of Allah be upon liiiii) said : 
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^‘Venly your slaves aie yom bietliren , God has 
placed them luidei }ourwhoe\ci ihtu has lus 
brother under him, he should teed him with food 
of which he eats, and clothe him with such 
clothing as he wears And do not impose upon 
them a duty which it is beyond their power to 
perform, or if you command them to do what 
they are unable to do, then assist them in that 
affair By such commandments the Holy 
Prophet put the universal brotherhood into 
actual practice Slaves were even to \\ ear the 
same clothes and eat the same food as their 
masters 

The following leports of the Holy Prophet, 
which thiow a flood of light on the position of 
slaves in Islam, have been quoted by Lane 
{Arabian Nights) and Hughes {Dictioimiv of 
Islam) — 

‘‘He who beats his slave without fault or 
slaps him on the face, his atonement for this is 
freeing him 

“A man who behaves ill to his slave will not 
entei paradise ” 

“Whoever IS the cause of sepaiation between 
mother and child, by selling or giving, God will 
separate him from his friends on the day of 
lesurrection ” 

When questioned as to the number of times a 
master should forgive his slave, the Holy 
Prophet is reported to have said “Forgive thy 
slave seventy times every day if thou desires t to 
be rewarded with a good reward for what thou 
forgives t ” His gentle heart did not even bear 
the slave to be called by that degrading appella- 
tion He, therefore, for affection he had foi liis 
brethern in bondage, said “Let none of you 
say abch (my man-slave), amti (my maid- 
servant), but let him say ftai (my young man), 
ftati (my young maid), and ghulami (my young 
man or my young boy) “ The lattei three 
words are applied to slaves as well as free men, 
while the former two are applicable to slaves 
only 

Zaid, “the freedman of the Piophet,” was 
often entrusted with the command of tioops, 
and the noblest captains served under him 
without demur 

In Islam, slaves, male oi female, weie tieated 
as members of the family 

Slavery as tolerated by Islam had nothing m 
common with the slaveiy known to the West 


‘‘To Prepare Students to Meet 
the Unexpected.” 

The following extract from the address 
delivered by Mr Hemendra K Rakshit as 
retiring president of the Hindustan Associa- 
tion of America is taken from The Hindus- 
tanee Student — 

Today America, among the nations, is pro- 


gressively woikmg to harmonise spiritualism 
and mateiialibin to an idccd degree Hei posi- 
tion hts her to so progress For, she looks 
both ways— to Europe and to \sia To this 
land our students come Education means a 
ladically different thing today ‘We ha\e,'’ 
says a noted wiiter, “to piepare students to 
meet the unexpected, for their problems will not 
be the same as then fathei« “ To prepare them 
foi the unexpected means to tram them in the 
method instead of filling them with facts and 
rules They will have to find then own facts 
and make then own rules We notice this \iew 
of education piesent m this country and it fits 
in with India’s requirements 


Barbour Scholarships for Oriental 
Women 

We read in the same journal — 

In June, 1917, the Hon Levi L Barbour of 
Detroit, gave to the Univeisity of Alichigan the 
sum of $100,000 for the establishment of scho- 
larships for women students coming fiom Orien- 
tal countries In January, 1920, Mr Barbour 
made a further gift of $230,000 to this fund 
The holders of this fund up to the end of last 
year were only Chinese and Japanese students, 
but'tliis year two of the Hindu girls have also 
applied and leceived the scholarship 

Students have to be at least matriculates m 
order to get this scholarship, but preference is 
given to the giaduate applicants 

Formerly this scholarship was open only for 
the students of medicine, but now it is open for 
any subject Yet it is desirable that students 
talang medical course should apply according 
to the wish of the donor 

The sum of $700 00 is given to each candi- 
date for the tuition, hoarding lodging expenses 
for the academic year Besides this sum no 
othei expense foi passage to and from, or expen- 
ses for books or vacations, etc , are given 

Students are, however, helped in getting 
room 111 the college dormitories for women, by 
the Dean of Women 

No age limit is laid down foi the applicants, 
The scholarship is given for one year only, but 
it can be continued for consecutive years on 
application 

Miss A Haidar, m a , and Miss Das Gupta, 
M A , both of Calcutta University, are the first 
recipients of the Barbour Scholarship declared 
by the University of Michigan They are now 
candidates for the degree of Ph D in Philosophy 
and Applied Psychology, respectuely 


What IS Claimed for Yoga. 

In a lucid article on Yoga in the Message 
of the East^ it is stated 
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The conception of Yoga is a vciy ancient one 
m India It was the iiatnial product of the 
searching minds of the sages Its special 
piovmce lb to make spmtual thnigs as leal to 
ns as material things are now It also ohers ns 
certain methods by which we may improie both 
onr physical and onr mental being and awaken 
our spiiitnal conscipusness It teaches its how 
to make a body, now nnfit for higher attain- 
ment, more fit, more balanced and healthy It 
shows ns how we may bring a mind which is 
unsteady and nnrnly, undei absolute snb]nga- 
tion It covers the whole field of human 
activity Thioiigh it we learned how to gam 
mastery ovei all the forces which are working 
within and without 

The spiritual life is not a visionary dream 
The science of Yoga as given in India from 
beginning to end deals with the practical side 
of living As in chemistry they combine certain 
elements and certain results aie produced, so 
the Aogis teach us that if we will combine 
certain practices in bieatlimg, concentration 
and meditation, with proper action, definite 
lesults will be produced in oui physical, mental 
and moral being 


Africa for Africans, 

We read in Current Optmoi^ — ■ 

Inasmuch as the Englishman claims England as 
his native habitat, the Frenchman claims France as 
Ills home and Americans claim the United States as 
their land, the time has come, in the opinion of Mar- 
cus Garve}/ and his extensive follo^M^g, for the Ne- 
groes to claim Africa as their native land and to es- 
tablish a United States of Africa, with him as its Pro- 
visional President The extent of his following, which 
already numbers, we are told, several million negroes 
in this country and elsewhere, invests this ambitious 
project and personality of its author with unique and 
even serious interest Already Garvey, in addition 
to being provisional president of the projected African 
commonwealth, an office to which he was elected last 
August by a majority of the three thousand delegates 
m probably the most remarkable race convention 
that New York City and America ever witnessed, is 
president-general of the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association and African Communities League 
of the World, president of the Black Star Line of 
ocean-going steamships, president of the Negro Fac- 
tories Corporation and editor and publisher of the 
Neg7 0 Woild, the most influential negio newspaper 
on record , and he is acclaimed by millions of his color 
asjhe Black Moses destined, as one fervent biographer 
sa>s, "to rank in history alongside Nadop, Alanc, 
Attila, Genghis Khan, Cromwell, Napoleon, Bisiiiarck 
and Washington 

But who IS this Maicus Garvey ? 

Shortly after America entered the war there arriv- 
ed in New York from the island of Jamaica a coal- 


black negro ol the purest African type, whose head 
was fairly bursting wnth an idea as great and heavy 
as It was intangible Thirty years old, but pretty well 
educated, i iravellci and i student in in xny countries, a 
journalist, an oiator and a human encyclopedia of the 
affairs ol his own race, he came with his vision and has 
had an up-hill row to hoe In other words, he has 
had to work haid for a hearing and bis progress has 
been vigorousl} disputed by such race leaders as 
Robert Moton, head of Fuskegee Institute, and W E 
B Du Bois, of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People American negroes, 
he was told at the outset, would take no stork in his 
dream of a dark republic, would not be willing to 
trade their half-bad status for one which gav^c scant 
promise of being anything but something worse Dis- 
comfited, he returned to Jamaica, but presently came 
back to "the richest negro city in the world’’ convinced 
that only in New York could he launch his ship of a 
negro State and arouse sufficient whirlwind of material 
support to fill its sails 

Garvey’s papei, the yeg/o is 

devoted solely to the inteiests of the Negi o 
race and pledged to secuie complete and 
lasting emancipation of the entiie black race 
of the world 

Freedom of the sort the white and yellow races en- 
joy should be the goal as w^ell of the black race, he 
asserted, and by easy calculation he showed the negro 
in his total strength of 400,000,000 to be a master of 
the world, if numbers counted for anything 

The Military Awakening 
of the Negro 

Deutsche Politil asserts that 

In all sekiousness the natives tlnoughout the 
whole length and breadth of the Dark Conti- 
nent already look forward impatiently to the 
day when they can rise up and throw off the 
white man’s yoke Many Englishmen know 
this perfectly well , but France, the principal 
cause of this new unrest, seems absolutely blind 
to the effect of its present policies 

Most districts of the Dark Continent, especi- 
ally its tropical and subtropical territories, 
have a very small white minority, who owe 
their control ovei the uncivilized natives mainly 
to the respect and reverence they inspire, as ‘big 
medicine men ’ This nimbus has been laigely 
destroyed by the vrar, and Fiance is doing its 
best to complete that woik 

How IS France doing this 

E. D Mold’s tireless researches have shown 
that Prance employed 005,000 colored soldiers 
in the fiont line duiing the war, and 238,000 
behind the front More than 180,000 of the 
men on the battle line were West African and 
Congo negroes Tunis supplied 95,000 men 
altogether 

France is going still faither On July 30, 
1919, or long after the war, universal military 
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service was inttoduccd in West and Cential 
Africa, over a teintoiy nearly as large as 
Europe, containing some twenty million inhabi- 
tants On December 12, 1919, compulsory ser- 
vice was further extended to Madagascar, which 
has three million inhabitants These soldiers 
must serve three years, two of them in Europe 
French military specialists estimate that after 
1922 their country will have a standing army 
of 200,000 Africans, mostly negroes Half of 
these belong to the most primitive races These 
do not include the troops fiom Algeria, Tunis, 
oi Morocco The English Biigadier-General, 
C B Thomson, thus comments upon this suici- 
dal ] 3 olic 3 ’' T know the West Coast of Afiica 
intimately and I can only confirm the facts The 
colored troops are taught to use arms and are 
systematically trained to despise European na- 
tions ’ 

The very fact that black men aie being 
taught, trained, and oidered to kill white men, 
— men whom they have previousl}^ considered 
it their unquestioned duty to obey, has opened 
their eyes and convinced them that the reverence 
and respect for white men which they pieviously 
cherished, was merely ‘bad magic ’ They have 
seen their masters defeated They saw the treat- 
ment given to German prisoners in the colonies 
and elsewheie They were allowed to keep the 
baibaious trophies which their savage customs 
taught them to take from their slaughtered 
enemies Their respect for white women was 
destroyed In the occupied teriitories of Ger- 
many the black troops have learned to feel that 
they, the Africans, are the conquerors They 
insensibly adopt the attitude and manner of 
then white masters toward the native white 
population, and extend this attitude to every 
white man 

In 1922, I have said, France will have a 
standing army of 200,000 full blooded African 
soldiers, not counting those from Tuni«5, Algeiia, 
and Morocco Every year some 70,000 new 
recruits will return to their jungle huts, fully 
trained soldiers, in possession of weapons with 
which they are perfectly familiar In ten years 
they will constitute a force of 700,000 men 

We are informed that m America the black 
men who fought in the war are lifting 
their heads higher than before Is it not likely 
that before long many educated negroes from 
America will be returning to the continent from 
which their ancestors were brought as slaves, 
in order to preach to their blood brethren libera- 
tit>n from their chains ^ 

When we take all these facts into considera- 


tion, the resolutions of the so called ‘Negio 
Woild Congiess' are not such a funny inattei 
Of course a Pan Afiicaii Negro Republic is a 
very leinote and f mciful thing, but the blind, 
policy which France is now pursuing toward 
the people of that continent is paving the way 
to such a possibility 

African Troops on tlie Klime. 

The New Republic does not think that the 
Negio tioops employed b^ Fiance in the 
occupied districts of Germany behaved woise 
than white troops do in such aieas 

Atiociiies have been committed by colored 
troops , more atrocities are alleged , but through 
it all luns the implication that the horror 
of them IS greatly deepened by the tact of color 
As if ever m history the coloied races had been 
guilty of greater barbarities than the white 
races m the late war 

The New Republic sees a grave dangei 
m the raising of huge armies from subject 
populations It says 

There is a check, however inadequate, upon 
the militaiy employment of citizen levies Every 
government, ev^'cn the most autocratic, must 
hold the loyalty of its citizens, and that may he 
difficult in a war of naked aggression in which 
they are asked to stake their possessions and 
their lives The citizen cannot be expected to 
be awake to the need of averting war, when the 
vital losses of war are to fall upon subjects 
holding an inferior status with respect to the 
state 

If France sets out to raise armies of unfree 
conscripts, England in the end might be forced 
to follow suit, and Japan might likewise be 
forced to occupy increasing sections of the Asia- 
tic mainland from which to draw man power 

for war ^ u . 

As an institution, conscription of subject 
races is capable of inaugurating a new race m 
armaments, to end, perhaps, in another woild 
war, inoie terrific and merciless than the last 
It IS an institution which the European natipns 
will have to curb, unless they are prepaied to 
risk the extinction of European civilization 
Now self-governing domains may properly be 
expected to raise foices sufficient to defend 
themselves Anything beyond that tends inevi- 
tably toward a kind of imperialism that ends 
with the wreck of an era of civilization 
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GLEANINGS 


Fertilizing the Air 

Dr Gradenwitz has recently discovered that 
the addition of carbonic-acid gas to the air 
around it is better than fertilizing the soil in 
which a plant grows One of the piincipal con- 
stituent of a plant IS carbon, deiived from at- 
mospheric carbonic acid This gas is absorbed 
by the chlorophyl or green matter of the leaves 
and decomposed into carbon and oxygen The 
former, in conjunction with the root sap and 
atmospheiic moisture, is woiked into organic 
compounds 

Wheieas atmospheric ail at present is rela- 
tively poor in carbonic acid, of which it con- 
tains only about 03 per cent , at an early 
period m the development of our planet, when 
this was covered with the luxuriant forests our 
coal deposits are derived from, it comprised in- 


comparably gieater quantities of this gas This 
fact suggested the idea of heightening the fer- 
tility of the soil by inci easing its carbonic-acid 
content and thus pioducmg conditions resembl- 
ing those of antediluvian ages. In order to en- 
able such a process to be carried out on any- 
thing like a commercial line, a cheap source of 
carbonic acid had, of course, to be provided 
This was found by Dr Fr Riedel, of Essex- 
on-Ruhr, in the combustion gases escaping from 
all factories, but most abundantly from blast 
furnaces, and which so far had been allowed 
to flow out into the atmosphere without serv- 
ing any useful purpose He accordingly set to 
work designing a process for which patents 


were obtained and which was put to practical 
tests on a large scale Three green houses were 
at first erected, one of which served as testing- 
room, while the two others were used for check- 
ing purposes The testing-room was supplied 
with purified and burnt blast-fuinace exhaust 
gases through a line of punctured piping tiavers- 
ing the whole greenhouse in a forward and 
backward direction Even a few days after 
starting the test, there could be observed m the 
testing-room a more luxuriant vegetation than 
in the checking-houses With the tomatoes 
planted m another pait of the greenhouse the 
weight of the same number of fruits m the test- 
ing-ioom was 175 per cent more Experiments 
in the open air were made simultaneously with 
these greenhouse tests, a square plot of ground 
being enciicled by punctuied cement pipes from 
which a continuous supply of exhaust gases 

was escaping The 
wind, niostl}^ sink- 
ing the ground at 
an angle, would 
drive the carbonic 
acid m a variable 
direction towaid 
the plants, thus 
allowing extensive 
areas to be supplied 
with the fertilizing 
gas On the oppo- 
site side of the 
greenhouse plant 
tlieie was pio\ided 
for checking pui- 
poses a plot of the 
same size submit 
ted to no carbomc- 
acid gas, the soil in 
the 0 plots being 
of the same quali- 
ty Samples were 
derived from the best portions of the check- 
ing field, but from the centre of the held submit- 
ted to the action of carbonic acid gas, the 
increase m yield m the case of spinach was 
found to be 150 per cent, with potatoes 180 
per cent , with lupines ( a legume) 174? pei cent , 
and with barley 100 per cent The potatoes in 
the field submitted to the action of carbonic acid 
gas were found to ripen much more quickly than 
in the checking-plot 

According to Dr Reidel’s calculations an 
iron works dealing in its blast-fuinaces with 
about 4?000 tons of coke per da} will daily pro- 
duce as much as 35,000,000 cubic meters of com- 
bustion gases, containing 20 per cent carbonic 
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Poland When llieAinustice was signed, it occur- 
red to Father Rzezewslvi that, as he could not 
resume his linen business foi some time, it would 
not be a bad scheme to tiaxel around with Sam- 


A Boy Prodigy 

Samuel RzezewsLi, a 
nme-year-old Polish boy, 
has lecently created a sen- 
sation m the chess- 
playing world by his won- 
derful play of the game 
His father was a linen- 
merchant at Lodz in Pol- 
and During the recent war 
the senior feezewskfs busi- 
ness ceased and he spent 
much of the ensuing leisure 
time playing chess with 
his cronies Sammie watch- 
ed his parent, and in the 
summer of 1917, when the 
boy had attained the mel- 
lowed maturity that goes 
with five years he asked 
to be allowed to play a 
gam^ Within a week he 
was able to beat his fathei 
and m si\ months he had 
challenged and beaten the 
champion chess-player of 


Samuel Rzezewsky, the child champion chess player 


Cawlihower plants grown with the help of 
fertilized air and without it 


acid gas This is such an enormous amount 
that even in the case of a partial utilization 
most extensive plots of ground can be supplied 
with the piecious air-fertilizer Dr Riedel there- 
fore believes that carbonic-acid w^orks foi sup- 
plying agriculture will betoie long be quite as 
common a feature as electricity and gas works, 
the large industrial centers 
at the same time becom- 
ing centers ot increasing 
agricultuial production 
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Samuel Rzezewsky playing twenty simultaneous games of chess 

mie the boy wonder, and e\hibit him as a chess have imagined I: 
champion So Sammie and his fathei and surrounded by 
mother toured Europe, the boy meeting /all vision of the Bit 
comers in chess in 


Point Militaiy Academy he 
won nineteen out of twenty 
simultaneous games, the 
twentieth resulting in a 
diaw Beyond his pheno- 
menal ability as a chess 
player there seems to be 
nothing extraordinary 
about this eight-y ear-old 
youngster He is much 
like any other boy of his 


Bible stories told 
in Chinese art 

\s Chnstianit}^ spread 
from Syria into Europe 
and Africa and Asia, hear- 
ers of the Bible stones in 
these far lands naturally 
thought ot them m terms 
of their own landscapes 
IS games ot chess flora and fauna In 

China, Chinese converts 
have imagined Biblical heroes in Chinese garb, 
surrounded by Chinese scenes The Chinese 
vision of the Bible has been put on canvas by a 


Bulgaria, Roum- 
ania, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Constantin- 
ople, and hnally 
Pans. Sammie 
was unbeaten and 
won nine medals, 
but the venture 
was not much 
more than paying 
expenses Money 
wasn^t as plentilul 
in Europe as it 
once was, and the 
Rzezewskis finally 
decided to go to 
America, which 
they did a short 
time ago The boy 
champion’s chess 
experience iti Eu- 
rope have thus far 
been repeated in 
America In a num- 
ber of tourna- 
ments, where 
Sammie has usu- 
all3 played t’wenty 
games simultane- 
ously, he has 
defeated all op- 
ponents with only 
three oi four ex- 
ceptions At Vest 



‘ \nd took his journey into a far country ''And he would fain have filled his 
and there w asted his substance with belly with the husks that the 

uotous living ” swine did eat,” 
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Cliinese paintei, feome ol wliofee work ishete 
reprodnced 

This artist ‘‘had never heaid of Palestine” 
To limi “Noah was Chinese and the Lost Sheep 
belonged to a farmer of liis province and the 
Prodigal Son might well have been a dissolute 
youth of his own village ” Therefore, as a 
writerm Asia describes the paintings, “the land- 
scape that foims the background for the 
pictures of the Flood is typical of the country 
along the upper stretches of the Min River 
in North Fukien ” “Noah’s Ark is very much 
like the house-boats that are seen on the Min 
river unto this day ” And the animals, enteiing 
two by two, are those famihar to this part 
of China “the sacred phenix soaring above 
them all , tigeis and lions, very typical of the 
stone images that guard the entrance to 
Chinese temples , buffalo cows, and, of course, 
pigs , and bringing up the rear are the deer, 
held m high esteem in China because they 
came out of their cave to show one of the 
wise men the plant of everlasting life ” We 
are reminded that the Flood is very real and 
teirible to the Chinese artist, ‘for every 
year the overflowing rivers claim countless 
victims It IS not difficult for him to image 
the torrents tearing down the mountain 
slopes, the houses uprooted from their foun- 
dations, and the terrified inhabitants scram 
bhng for safety to the high places ” 

Similarly, since there are no sheep in South 
China, “the little Lost Sheep of the parable 
'becomes a goat,” and the goatherd wears the 
dress of a Fukien coolie Also, the Prodigal Son 
of the paiable wears a pigtail and smokes opi- 
um Three of the four Prodigal-Son pictures 
are here reproduced, and we quote as follows 
the description of the whole senes as given in 

1 bid 

“The Prodigal Son has asked for his inheri- 
tance He can no longer endure the dull routine 
of the little provincial town in which he had 
been born , he wants to try his wings in the 
great city within whose walls aie gilded tea- 
houses and singing girls The father and his 
'two sons have come together in the great 
reception-room The walls are hung with paint- 
ings on silk by famous artists of long ago and 
with panels decorated with the Lanwha^ or 
orchid, which is the plant of everlasting life 
The Prodigal Son is wearing his red ceremonial 
coat for this is a great occasion for him, and 
he toys with his fan to conceal his agitation 
Behind the father stands the elder son, looking 
scornfully at his idle brother In boxes and 
trays the servants are carrying in the inheri- 
tance This IS in the form of shoes of silver, 
each one of which is supposed to weigh fifty- 
two taels The Prodigal Son is haughtily su- 
perintending the weighing of the shoes The 
father strokes his beard doubtfully, but he is a 
philosopher, and feels that youth must not be 
held to the shrmes of the ancestors against its 
will 



h 

“Bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it , 
and let us eat and be merry ’’ 

“The shoes of silver are fast disappearing 
in riotous living The Prodigal Son is seated 
behind the red silken curtains on the wide bed 
of a gambling den There is no doubt of this, 
for an inscription m Chinese above the curtain 
explains the iniquitous purpose of the establish- 
ment The crafty proprietor himself is rolling 
the balls of opium for the pipe of the Prodigal 
Son, who is being received with princely wel- 
come in the silken halls of vice as long as his 
inheritance lasts The servant at the door is 
bringing bowls of lotus-seeds— a most epicurean 
dish, worthy to set before kings At the table 
in the center of the room four men are much 
absorbed in fantan, a favorite gambling game 
among the Chinese, who are fond of many 
curious games of chancci At the little table 
are bowls of tea and hot water which 
they will enjoy in a brief moment of rela- 
xation, for they will play through the night 
And the Prodigal Son will soon curl up on the 
luxurious bed and, soothed into a narcotic 
slumber, he will dream the soul-destroying 
dreams of the opium-smoker 

“The Prodigal Son has fallen upon evil days 
and his opium dreams are over In pitiful rags 
that do not eyen half cover his body he sits 
shiveimg on the trunk of a camphor-tree amid 
the swine and recalls that other day when* 
drest in rich red satin, he sat m state in a teak- 
wood chair and demanded every shoe of his 
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luhentaiice In that snug 
little clustei of white 
houses with the sloping, 
tiled roofs, there is not a 
bowl of rice for a foolish 
5"0uth who has wasted 
his goodly inheritance 
The pigs are still sleek 
and w^ell fed, but the pigs 
are more useful than the 
Prodigal Son Pigs, which 
constitute the piincipal 
live stock and property 
of the farmer, aie as 
characteristic of the rural 
landscape in Fukien as 
are the waterfalls There 
is always a hole cut at 
the side of the door, 
even of the better houses, 
for the pigs’ private en- 
trances One by one the 
pigs will have to be 
sacrificed to keep the 
famine from creeping in- 
to the village No wonder 
the Prodigal Son in his 
deepest dejection thinks 
of his father’s substan- 
tial household where there are many servants 
and rice foi all 

^‘The Prodigal Son has returned As the first 
official act of welcome, his hair is combed and 
then his cap and ceremonial red coat are given 
back to him It is an important day in the 
household The Prodigal Son has returned to 
the shrines of his ancestors and to his filial 
duties Did not Confucius say, filial duty is 
the constant doctrine of Heaven, the natural 
righteousness of earth, and the piactical duty 
of man To celebrate the return of his son, 
the father has prepared a great feast The 
musicians have come with drums and flutes 
The servant is carrying the piece de icsibtance^ 
the fatted calf, which is a chicken, the honorable 
dish for honored guests in this province The 
table groans with pyramids of steamed bread, 
watermelon-seeds, cubes of bean paste, and 
other delicacies The father, who is the head 
ofthe household, IS also the most conspicuous 
figure in the picture, in accordance with Chinese 
ideas of etiquette, if not with Westein ideas of 
perspective ‘Let us eat and be merry’ is a 
command willingly complied with by the 
Chinese, celebrated for their feasts ” 


Which Side of Your Face is more 
Intelligent 

“God has gnen you one face,” said Hamlet— 
but he did not mention the fact that the two 
halves of it are often startlingly different Per- 


Ihis photograph is made Two right sides of the 
up of two left sides, pnn- man’s face are repre- 
ted next to each other sented in this photo- 
Notice the high brow, the graph I he features 
well developed fea- are immature, the brow 
tures, the intelligent ex- low, the expression 
pression uninteresting 

haps he, like most of us, did not know it Yet 
photography has proved that one side of the 
face is usually more intelligent than the other 

Take, foi example, the tliiee photographs 
shown on this page One represents a man’s 
head as it actually appeals Anotliei is made 
up of two left sides , this was done by printing 
the left half of the film on both its fiont and 
back sides The third photograph lepiesents 
two right sides Yet see how difieient all thiec 
are ^ 

Notice the high foiehead, the intelligent ex- 
pression and the well de\ eloped features in the 
photograph ofthe left side of his head , compaie 
this with the unintersting light side photo- 
graph Yet when you look at the actual photo- 
graph of the man’s head, }ou do not icalize 
that there is so much diffeience between the 
sides 

This man is iighthanded, }et the left side 
of his face is more developed than the light 
side This is due to the mutual eiossmg of the 
nerves that eontiol the two hahes of the 
body The neives conti oiling the light half of 
the body are centered in the left half of the 
brain Our man uses his light hand more 
than his left hand and thus the left half of 
his brain receives more neivous impulses than 
the right , his face is similail'v aflected Had 
our man been leftlianded, the light side ol liis 
face would have shown gicatei development 
Mrs Mice Matzdoitf, a Berlin pliotogiaphei , 
made the photogiaphs 



1 he subject of this article 
as he actually looks His 
face seems normal and 
symmetrical, jet the right 
and left sides are deci- 
dedly different 
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Clotlimg from 
Cows 


There is a certain bleed of 
cattle, known as the Galloway, 
which IS quite different from 
the usual breed The animals 
have thick curly hair that can 
be used as wool 

The Galloways grew up in 
southwest Scotland, where a 
good overcoat is needed to 
keep the warmth in and the 
damp weather out They have 
no horns, and it is thought 
that through the ages their 
original horns gradually dis- 
appeared, due to the fact that 
the country is too rugged for 
enemies to venture into 



Cow with thick curly hair 


SEKPI NT WORSHIP IN MALABAR 


S ERPENT woiship plays an impoitant pait 
in the life of the indigenous Hindu 
population of Malabar, of which the 
Nambun Brahmans and the Nayars form the 
most prominent and influential sections It 
is almost as common among them as the wor- 
ship of tutelary deities among the Hindus 
throughout India Live serpents however 
are not held sacred and worshipped in the 
way that cows are by the generality of 
Hindus It IS the genus serpent that is 
worshipped, and that too symbolically But 
the life of the serpent is held sacrosanct, and 
it IS considered a heinous sin to kill one 
The serpent shrine, or Nagathan Kami 
as it IS called, is a prominent feature of 
Malabar homesteads, especially those of the 
Namburis and Nayars These people invari- 
ably live in detached houses standing m 
their own premises, about half an acre to 
three acres m extent A shady nook of the 


compound, generally at the back of the house 
IS dedicated to the worship of serpents, and 
IS enclosed by a mud or masonry dwarf wall 



A Serpent Shnne 

The extent of the enclosure, which is square 
01 oblong, is ordinarily between one and 
two hundred square yards In the centie of 
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this IS elected a masoniy platform, which is 
known as Chif} akiitam., and images carved 
in granite of the serpent king and his consort 
— Nagaraja and Naga-Yahshi — ds& planted 
thereon, and aie consecrated in the same 
way as idols are consecrated in ordinary 
Hindu temples A light is placed at the 
entrance to the shrine every evening, and a 
Pu]a performed by a Brahman once a month 
or at least once a year The ninth astei ism 
is the most auspicious day for the Piqa^ and 
the offerings made on such occasions aie 
chiefly cooked rice, paiched rice, rice and 
turmeric powders, black sugar, milk and 
water Old shady trees are found in almost 
all serpent groves, and large ant-hills in 
some of them As serpents like cool, shady 
places and as anthills are their favourite 
haunts, the removal of the trees and ant-hills 
is strictly prohibited In some Namburi 
families, besides this usual form of worship, 
images of serpents made of bell-metal, silver 
or gold are placed among the household 
gods, and daily Puja performed before them 

The sanctity of the shrine is scrupulously 
preserved If it is polluted by the contact 
of low caste oi non-caste people or of caste 
Hindus under death pollution or women’s 
special pollution, or if the dead body of an 
animal is found within the enclosure, puri- 
ficatory ceremonies are performed to remove 
the pollution Such a ceremony is also annu- 
ally performed to remove any pollution that 
might have been unconsciously caused during 
the year Neglect in the performance of any 
of the ceremonies is believed to excite the 
wrath of the serpents, as does also the 
removal of any tree or plant or ant-hill from 
the consecrated ground Certain diseases 
and family misfortunes, such as leprosy, 
blindness and sterility, are attributed to their 
wrath Their propitiation, on the other hand, 
by the proper observance of the prescribed 
ceremonies is calculated to promote the 
welfare and happiness of the family 

All the ordinary ceremonies connected 
with seipent worship can be pei formed by 
any Biahman, but the ceremony of fiist 
consecration can be performed only by the 
members of a particular Nambun family, 
known as the Pambumekat family, in the 
Cochin State Besides this, they alone can 
undertake to remove a serpent shrine from 
one compound to another or from one part of 
a compound to another The felling of trees 


horn the consecrated giound and the lemoval 
of ant-hills fiom it also require their sanction 
and countenance The members of this 
family are said to be immune from the effects 
of snake poison, and the bite of the most 
deadly seipent is believed to be innocuous, 
if it takes place in their presence or in their 
premises Snakes of all kinds are said to 
wandei about undisturbed in their piemises, 
and take repose in the laige ant-hills in which 
then compound abounds The faith of the 
people in the exclusive powei possessed b’v 
the Pambumekat Nambuiis is so implicit that 
then sei vices are in constant requisition from 
all paits of Malabar, and in consequence 
they enjoy a very handsome income 

The origin of this worship is involved in 
the mist of antiquity Accoiding to local 
tiadition, the first Aryan colonists of Malabar 
who were led by Parasurama, found the 
country quite uninhabitable and letuined to 
their old homes after a time Some yeais 
later, they made another attempt at colonisa- 
tion, when they found the country occupied m 
the meantime by Nagas or Seipent Gods 
from the nether world oi Pathala The 
Aryans began to wage war against the 
intruders, when Parasuiama acting as arbi- 
trator decided that the formei as the first 
colonists should have the land, but that they 
should set apart a coiner of every compound 
for the undisturbed occupation of the Nagas 
Some modern writers are inclined to think 
that there is a substratum of historical tiuth 
in this tradition The people v ho ousted the 
first batch of Aryan colonists and waged wai 
against the second were probably the Nagas 
or Takshaks, a branch of the Scythian race, 
who entered India in large hordes in the 
sixth century B C and set up kingdoms m 
several parts of the continent and in Ceylon 
The Nagas are well known to ha\ebeen 
serpent worshippers, and the worship now in 
vogue in Malabar may have had its origin 
from them From the similarity of the names, 
the common practice of serpent worship and 
polyindry and othei ciicumstances, it is 
furthei suimised that the Nayais were 
descended from the Nagas, the ? of Nagars 
being the plural suffix in the local verna- 
cular It IS also worthy of note that, of all 
Sanskrit synonyms for serpents, the word 
Naga IS the one generally used in connec- 
tion with their worship 

Snakes of vaiious kinds still abound in all 
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parts of Malabar, except on the seaboard, 
where they cannot make holes in the sand 
for their accommodation and where the sand 
heated by the summer sun is almost fatal to 
them About sixty species are represented 
in the country, but of those found in the low 
country, only three are said to be fatally 
poisonous, namely, the cobra, whose hood 
proclaims its deadly identity, the Russel’s 
viper, whose body is thick and head broad, 
covered with little scales and a chain pattern 
down the centre of its back, and the Krait, 
blush black above, with narrow transverse 
white streaks or spots On the hills and at 
their foot are found a few more poisonous 
varieties, of which the chief is the hamadryad. 


which IS hooded like the cobra, but is of 
much larger dimensions As might be ex- 
pected from v'hat has been said, Visha- 
vaidyas or poison doctors are to be found all 
over Malabar Whatever European doctors 
may say about then treatment, people ha\e 
leaint fiom expeiience to place implicit faith 
on its efficacy Many of them effect mar- 
vellous cuies, while some of them are quite 
able to cure hydrophobia In their treatment 
for snake bite, they make use of incantations 
as well as medicines The object of the form- 
er IS probably to work on the faith of the 
patients 

C. Achyuta Menon 


IMAGES OF REVANTA 

By Nalxnikanta Bhattasali, ma , Cdrator, Dacca Museum 


R EVANTA IS a comparatively little known 
deity Indeed, his exact identification 
was unknown until Pandit B B Vidya- 
binoda in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1909, pp 391, identified these 
images as those of Revanta by a close study 
of the images of this class ( all from Behar ) 
in the Indian Museum No image of Revanta 
from Bengal is known* except the one now 
in the Dacca Museum This one was discover- 
ed from a tank at Bad Kamta in the Tippera 
district This tank, with some other tanks 
and old ruins, is enclosed within a dried up 
moat, — evidently the site of an old royal 
settlement Elsewhere ( J A S B , 1914, A 
Forgotten Kingdom of East Bengal ) I have 
identified Bad Kamta as the capital of the 
Khadga line of kings, rulers of the king- 
dom of Samatata The find-place of the 
image shows that it may have been installed 
by a king of Samatata Unfortunately, the 
image was discovered m a sadly mutilated 
state and many of the details are lost to- 
gether with any inscription that the pedestal 
may have contained 

The story of the origin of Revanta will 
be found in the Bhavishya and other Puranas 

* The image catalogued as Revanta in the cata- 
logue of the Rajshahi Museum appears, from the des- 
cription given, to be an image of Vatuka Bhairava. 

8IV2-II 


that give the story of the Sun-god and his 
wives'* Revanta was begotten by the Sun- 
god on Saranyu, his wife, while she was 
wandering in the North Polar regions in the 
shape of a mare The Sun-god approached 
her m the shape of a horse and begot the 
divine twin physicians, the Aswins and at the 

end Revanta ( ) 

Pandit Vidyabinoda had to base his iden- 
tification of Revanta on only a single line of 
Bihat Samhita of Varahamihira {circa 5th 
century A D ) viz — Revanto-aswarudhah 
mfgayakridadi parivliah ( Vangavasi Ed 
58-56 ), 1 e , Revanta should be represented 
on horseback accompanied by a hunting 
party But there are several other Sanskrit 
texts that throw much light on Revanta 

The following passage of Markandeya 
Puranam quoted in the Sanskrit Encyclopae- 
dia Sabda-kalpa-druma, 2nd Ed pp 5555, 
under the word Suryya, gives some interesting 
details about Revanta and his functions 

Translation — 

“From the end of the solar energy sprang Revanta, 
ndinff a horse, his body protected bv armour, with 
a sword and a bow m his hands and provided with 
arrows and quiver He was given the overlordship 
of the Guhyakas Then the lord on whom the people 
meditate (the sun-god), addressing Revanta said, 
*Mv son, you will win the worship of innumerable 
multitudes, At the time of natural calamities like 
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forest fires and big bla7es or apprehended invasion by 
pnemy or loot by freebooters, those mortals that 
invoke thy aid shall be free from great dangers 
When worshipped and propitiated thou shalt give to 
your worshippers welfare, riches, happiness, kingdom, 
health, tame and advancement ’’ 

The Agnipuranam calls Revanta a ‘horse* 
pian’, bpt the most elaborate details about 
his worship are to be found in the Kalika 
Ppranam, Ch 85 (\'angavashi Ed) The ww- 
ship of Revanta described there appears to 
be the concluding worship in the rite of 
Nirajana, the performance of which is in- 
pumbent on every king The Nirajana rite 
was performed after the worship of the god- 
dess Durga in autumn and lasted for seven 
days It was a kind of military and religious 
ceremony performed by kings or generals of 
armies in the month of Aswin, preparatory 
to a campaign It was a general purifica- 
tion of the king’s priests, his ministers and 
all the various component parts of an army 
together with the arms and implements of 
war by means of sacred mantras It was also 
accompanied by a kind of triumphal march, 
parade and mock-fight 

Revanta was worshipped on the 7th day 
after the worship of several other gods had 





gone on during the pi seeding six days accom- 
panied by Ya'jnas or sacrifices An image 
of Revanta ivas installed outside the city 
gate Revanta is here described as having 
two strong arms and his body shining with 
armoui He should have his hairs lestrained 
or covered by an apparel ( meaning probably 
the puggree ) He should have a whip in his 
left hand and a sword m the right, and he 
should be placed on a white horse and wor- 
shipped with the same rites as used in the 
worship of the sun-god 

Aftei the worship of Revanta, the purifica- 
tion of the army followed and then came the 
mock-fight consisting in the destruction of 
the earthen representations of the enemies’ 
forces'* Finally came the triumphal march 
up to a distance of two miles, after which 
the king, accompanied by his followers 
returned to the capital 

The Sabdakalpadruma, under the word 

Tithyadi-tattw'am quotes a text ( ^ 
) which shows that the 

worship of Revanta was also enjoined to those 
who had enough of riches as well as to those 
who possessed horses 

The image described on page 448 of the 
excellent work ‘Orissa and Her Remains’ by 
Mr M Ganguly, as an image of the sun- 
god on horseback is an image of Revanta as 
IS evident from the description given 
Another image of Revanta is illustrated on 
plate XVI of Martin’s ‘Eastern India’, Vol I, 
as No 7 and described thus on page 99 — 

“On the outside of the door is a very curious 
sculpture which is called Bhairab but seems to me to 
represent a prince riding out to hunt the antelope 
He is accompanied by archers, musicians, targeteers, 
women, dogs, etc The animal on which he rides is 
by the natives called a sheep, but 1 presume, was 
intended to represent a horse ” 

-The image of Revanta in the Dacca 
Museum is in black chlorite stone and is 
about four feet in height He is represented 
as a young hunter in top boots riding out on 
a horse He is carved as he would appear 
when viewed from the right side The horse 
has an artistic cover placed on his back on 
which IS placed a high-backed and high- 
pommelled saddle Revanta keeps his seat 
on the saddle in a graceful pose He holds 
the reins of the horse m his left hand The 

* This directly reminds one of the Ramlila festival 
observed in North-India and m some of the Native 
States 


Revanta, 
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right hand, along with the right halt of the 
body seems to have been hammered away by 
some iconoclastic hand The horse, a 
cantering spirited animal, has also lost its 
two legs on the right side and suffered other 
damages A row of tinklers is found strung 
round the remaining foreleg of the horse 
On the back of Revanta is seen a muti- 
lated male attendant, holding an umbrella 
over the head of the god Below him, a man 
is represented with a sword in his right hand 
To his left stands a lady, perhaps his wife, 
with a frolicsome child at her feet 
To the left of Revanta ( seen underneath 


b4r 

the belly of the horse ), an archer has shot an 
arrow which has wounded a flying boar to 
the front Another, a smaller boar, is depicted 
in front of the wounded one, while a dog 
stands by the archer The front leg of the 
horse is raised m a cantei and appears as if 
it would come down on the wounded boar 

In the front panel, seven ladies are seen 
bearing flowmrs and fruits and w^ater m a 
pitcher Below them, four male attendants 
are depicted Two of them have swords in 
their hands, the third has a club and the 
fourth a hawk 
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Calcutta University Affairs. 

In the editorial “Notes” in the April issue of The 
Modet n Review you honour me by referring to me by 
name in two of your notes I shall feel very grateful 
If you kindly give publicity to the following observa- 
tions of mine in the columns of your esteemed Review 

( I ) On page 573 you \\rite — 

“Rut even if there had been an adequate supply of 
information and even if there had been a vigilant 
public opinion, Sir Asutosh Mukerji would have been 
able, as at present, to do what he pleased For, as 
stated by Mr Ramaprasad Chanda, a Post-graduate 
teacher of the University, in an article contributed by 
him to the Phulgun number of the ‘Manasi O Marma- 
bani,’ Sir Asutosh holds the majority of votes in all 
university bodies m the hollow of his hands Ihe 
passage is quoted in part below in the original ” 

( Then follows the Bengali original and free transla- 
tion ) 

( i ) In the passage in question I endeavour to 
meet half-way the purvapakshi^ the opponent in 
argument, by admitting, for the sake of argument, 
some of the allegations made But as you quote my 
statement as authoritative for all univeisiiy bodies I 
am constrained to confess that I know next to nothing 
of the two most important bodies, the Syndicate and 
the Senate In connection with the latter body I am 
told that 80 Fellows are nominated by H E the Chan- 
cellor ( hitherto the Viceroy ), 10 Fellows are elected 
by the different faculties, and 10 by the registered 
graduates Since Sir Asutosh Mookerjee ceased 
to be the Vice Chancellor in 1914 he could have 
nothing to do with the nomination of Fellows, 
and as regards election of Fellows by Faculties, 
it was not possible for him to influence those 
Faculties, such as the h acuities of Science, 
Medicine and Engineering, of which he was not a 
member I cannot even pretend to speak with authori- 
ty about bodies like the Council of Post-graduate 
reaching m Arts and bodies subordinate thereto with 


which I am personally connected, because I know too 
few of the members intimately to be able to say with 
authority whether Sir Asutosh really holds the major- 
ity of votes in the hollow of his hands But I can 
speak with authority about one person, my humble 
self, and I can also State the reason why I am ready 
to place my vote in the hollow of Sir Asutosh’s hand 
It often happens that I enter the meeting of the 
Board of Studies with which I am connected or the 
informal meetings in connection with the works of 
those Boards with a view to oppose Sir Asutosh and 
to try to oppose him But I find him so very quick 
in grasping my view-point and convincing me that 
he was moving along the same line, that I am easily 
led to surrender myself before I can realise that he 
does not go far enough for my purpose As an 
humble and devoted chela, I am now studying this art 
of persuasion at his feet and hope at no distant period 
to be able to oppose him more effectively 

( b ) I further beg leave to state that m fairness 
to me the passage in question should be read with 
reference to the context of the article from which it is 
an extract I shall quote and translate the just pre- 
ceding lines m my article — 

"Jftl CcffC^ 

TO I 

^ TO w f¥ I 

The end may not 
justify the means, but it may explain the means I 

^ i 
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Translation 

The action of a man like Sir Asutosh should be 
judged from the stand-point of the end m his view 
If the end is noble, then in criticising the various 
means adapted for gaming that end the time, the 
materials, and the end itself should be borne in mind 
Of course I do not mean to say that if the end is noble, 
any means adopted to gam that end should also be 
declared fair without discrimination But before 
declaring any means adopted for that purpose, abso- 
lutely unfair it should be considered whether that 
means was necessary for the purpose If one chooses 
to use the English language, he may say, ‘The end 
may not justify the means, but it may explain the 
means ’ What is necessary may not be very fair, but 
may often be unavoidable in the opinion of many If 
the critic does his work with this fact in view, his cri- 
ticism may do no harm ” 

( 2 ) On page 554 you write, “on page 70 we are 
told, ‘Mr Ramaprasad Chanda in addition to his (sic) 
giving public lectures [ on ethnology ']full of original 
researches often contributed mhmble articles on the 
subject in the Newspaper and monthlies ’ Happy 
India, where articles based on original research of 
value are offered by ne^spapeis to the public In 
benighted England that is the function of the journals 
of learned societies 

England is really not so benighted as you think her 
to be To take only one instance, and that of a great 
anthropologist. Sir Edward Burnett Tylor, his article 
entitled ‘The Religion of Savages’ in which he first 
adumbrated his theory of animism appeared in the 
Fortnightly RevieiO of August, 1866, when the Fort^ 
nightly was still a fortnightly Tylor 's lecture on 
Musical Tone at the Wellington Literary Institute on 
February 23, 1872, was published in Wellington 
Weekly News, February 29, 1872 fylor’s controversy 
With Herbert Spencer on the evolution of religion was 
carried on in letters published in the Academy of May, 
1877 , and his two lectures on The Philosophy of 
Language at London Institution, January 22,29,1877, 
appeared m the Times, January 23, 30, 1877 I hope 
more instances are not necessary to show that the 
Condition of England is not really so pitiable 

(3) In the note headed University Finance you 
Write, "It may be argued that eminent scholars and 
eicperts cannot be had for such a salary If that 
be so, we do not want them Let us first have village 
teachers for our illiterate population number 94 per 
cent*, of the whole’* ( p 536 ) I was a village teacher 
for some time (1902-3) and a school master in Calcutta 
and at Rajshahi from 1904 to 1917, and as such, I was 
often engaged in teaching primary classes. During 
the early years of my career as a school-master the 
late Sir Al^ander Pedler tried the experiment of in- 
troducing the Kindergarten system and object lessons 
in schools 1 hope you will agree with me in holding 
that these systems are better calculated to help the 
unfolding of the mind and developing the power of 
observation of the young than cramming contents of 
books But why did the experiment fail ? Because 
the majority of the teachers and guardians failed to 
appreciate the value of the systems and the primary 
education in Bengal was allowed to revert to the 
old rut If you really want to educate the 94 per cent 
of the population who are illiterate, first educate the 
literate 6 per cent in order that they may supply the 


right sort of teachers and leaders of educational 
movements And to educate the literate classes we 
want a large number of scholars and experts, what- 
ever the cost Even Lenin, I am told, is ready to pay 
high salaries to scholars and experts and has opened 
ten new universities in Soviet Russia 

Ramaprasad Chanda 

Editor’s Note 

( I ) 

We are sorry Mr Ramaprasad Chanda has 
occupied so much of our space quite uselessly, His 
defence of himself is pitiable and funny 

Let us quote again what he had written in Manasi 
0 Mai mabani — e 

ftsTfstw? f^c^t few? 'wtwt? csitw 

^ ?i 1 ^?t's wtft? 

WWW TO W?1 wllwi fel 

ctft? #i?1 cwNtI wfert? ^ 

?r?l c?, wt? 

cwtc^? fe? WC? I osfec?? WC?! WlPlW 

cwtw wt? wl-^ss^t!;?? w?*n ^ 

fetncff WTs WCW WtW wfe« I 

feferfe? wf? ?tfe^ 

Wtlt? 'WSW I WW?t? WWI ftwt? W?1 

'SC? ttwl? 'WWW ^5^ fefft? ?ferl fep#5 ^c? 
?1 1 ?t? '5rt«cwt?cw 'f?'af?'5rfe? fw| wtw wf?ir5 ^csi 
c??t?wt? 'SfC®JW 'Wf?Wt°*t c®t^ Wtc^ ?^t? ?t^cw 

^ I ?f?l fwi wfes ntfe?? Wl I ?t?l ^ntc? 4^? 
wftc® ??<} ^?tc^ ?^?lt ?f? WtSC'St? M^WtWCf? 
?c^?^,w??lt"c?trc®?fecw f^i^??c5( c?t 

Freely translated the passage means 
“ The chief ollence alleged against Sir Asutosh is 
that he is extremely eager to get his own kith and kin 
and dependants into the different departments of the 
University Perhaps this occasionally prevents the 
accession of the fittest men there Consequently it is 
difficult on all occasions to approve of the extreme 
partiality towards relatives and followers But before 
declaring partiality of this sort to be a fault it should 
be remembered that whatever position and authority 
( or influence ) Sir Asutosh has, depends upon votes 
Under the circumstances, the larger the number of 
persons among the voters who are his kith and km and 
followers and are “dependable”, the more safely and 
with a mind free from anxiety would he be able to 
work That is to say, in order to keep his influence in 
the University intact it is necessary for him to get his 
relatives and “intimates" into it If this be once 
admitted, then what he does will not be considered so 
blameworthy If Sir Asutosh is to do any work m the 
University, he must be able to keep the majority of 
votes in each University body in the hollow of his 
hands , else he will not be able to do anything It is 
because he has been able to do this by various means 
that Sir Asutosh has become all-in^all, or what is called 
in English a dictator, in the University*” 
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Mr Chanda and our readers are reminded that 

the above was written by Mi Chanda himself ^ not by 
ourselves And having made these tactless admissions 
which have compromised the position of his master, he 
has now to demolish himself and contradict himself in 
the process ’ He now says, “I know next to nothing 
of the two most important bodies, the syndicate and the 
senate/’ cannot even pretend to speak with authority 
about bodies like the Council of Post-graduate 
Teaching in Arts and bodies subordinate thereto,” 8cc 
Why did he then write in Manasi 0 Marmabani that 
"If Sir Asutosh is to do any work m the University, he 
must be able to keep the majority of votes in each 

University body ( ) 

in the hollow of his hands , else he will not be ab'e to 
do anything Is it because he has been able to do this 
by various means that Sir Asutosh has become all-in- 
all, or what is called in English a dictator, in the 
University V We again ask, if Mr Chanda knows 
next to nothing of all or most of the university bodies, 
why did he write in Bengali before that Sir Asutosh 
had been able to do this ( t e,, to keep the majority of 
votes in all university bodies in his clutches ) by 
various means and thus become a dictator ^ Who is 
to be believed Mr Chanda the writer of the Manasi 
0 Marmabani article, or Mr Chanda the present 
critic of the Modern Review ^ 

Mr Chanda now writes that "in the passage in 
question*’ (which we have quoted again for convenience 
of reference ), he admitted "for the sake of argument 
some of the allegations made” against his master But 
"in the passage m question” we do not find any such 
admission /o? the sake of ai gu merit What he asserts 
therein is given there as his own view This plea of 
admission "for the sake of a»'gument” is evidently an 
after thought, necessitated by the exigency of defend 
ing his master and himself 

Mr Chanda now dwells at length upon the manner 
of election and nomination of members of the Senate, 
See., to show that the Fellows, kc , cannot be Sir 
Asutosh’s men May we ask Mr Chanda, where was 
all this knowledge of his when he wrote that his master 
had been able %y various means” "to get his relatives 
and intimates into” the University in order "to keep 
the majority of votes in each university body in the 
hollow of his hands” ? Is Mr Chanda so simple minded 
as to require to be told that the *^vanous means” 
(unknown to us) referred to by him are the methods 
by which Sir Asutosh has manipulated the University 
Acts, rules, regulations, bye-laws, &c , to reach the 
goal of his ambition ur does Mr Chanda think 
that it IS not possible for a man to be a university 
dictator unless the methods and means to be 
adopted for that purpose are openly and clearly laid 
down in some part or other of the university calendar ? 

Mr Chanda now pays a well-merited tribute to his 
master’s "art of persuasion ” But there was not the 
faintest allusion to it "in the passage in question” 
On the contrary, it was stated therein that "it should 
be remembered, that whatever position and authority 
(or influence) Sir Asutosh has, depends upon votes'’, 
and that without a majority of votes in his clutches "he 
will not be able to do anything f the implication being 
that he owed his power solel} or almost solely to mam 
pulation of sorts. 

Mr Chanda has quoted and translated a passage 
just preceding that which we had quoted This does 


not improve his position And we may add, that in 
our Bengali monthly Piabasi^ we had quoted those 
sentences also which Mr Chanda quotes We had 
no desire to leave out anything which might be 
thought to strengthen his position 

( 2 ) 

In connection with the publication of original re- 
searches m newspapers, Mr Chanda mentions fhe 
Foit nightly Review, Wellington Weekly News, Fhe 
Academy^ diXid The Times The Foitnightly Review 
was never a newspaper "It was,” according to the En- 
cyclopaedia Biitanmca, "intended as a kind of English 
Revue des deux mo ndes,” which is not a newspaper 
According to the same authority, Ihe Academy was 
a purely literary review, "dealing generally with litera- 
ture, science and art ” It was never a newspaper Of 
Wellington Weekly News we know nothing As regards 
The Times, as the Fengali proverb ridicules the claim 
of the cockroach to be styled a bird, so every news- 
paper, particularly in India, is not The Times of Lon- 
don It occupies a position unique in the journalistic 
world, and no comparison can be fairly made between 
it and any other newspaper in the world When 
Bismarck’s Autobiography ( English translation by 
Butler ) came out, The Times engaged Lord Morley 
to review it for a fee exceeding a thousand rupees 
What newspaper in any part of the world can ap- 
proach The Times in the power to secure expert con- 
tributors of the highest standing in the scholarly 
world ? It secured articles from Einstein himself, 
explaining his theory, and also a series of four papers 
on the same subject by an eminent mathematician, 
which were immediately afterwards reprinted in book 
form Again, it engaged an eminent economist ( Dr 
Shadwell ) to investigate and report in its columns on 
the spread of Bolshevism in England What news- 
paper in Calcutta does even a hundredth part of such 
investigation 

In fact, the learned men who occasionally contri- 
bute articles based on research to the newspapers of 
England, have already made their name by contribut- 
ing articles to the journals of learned societies or pub- 
lishing books on their special subjects But Mr Chanda 
has not been able to name even such articles contribu* 
ted to newspapers , for the only ai tide he has named 
was contributed to the Fortnightly, which was never a 
newspaper, and the other things he has named were 
lectures and controversies As for the publication of 
lectures, even of an original character, if the British 
Association holds its meetings, say, at Bournemouth, 
the local daily newspaper will certainly publish the 
President’s address, and possibly some other lectures, 
too , but learned journals will also repnnt the same 
address How many learned journals have reprinted 
Mr Chanda's "articles full of original research’* con- 
tributed to the "newspaper^’ of Calcutta ^ 

The critendrl of the i}alile or originality of an 
article, in the opinion of the English world of scholar- 
ship ( as distinct from Goldighi ), is the acceptance of 
It by some learned journal and not its publication in a 
newspaper Newspapers in England may and some- 
times do publish articles of a learned character, but 
written in a popular style, if their authors are already 
famous men Mere newspaper publication cannot 
give them fame or stamp them with the hallmark ol 
originality* 
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i he examples cited by Mr Chanda, in addition to 
being not apposite, are "prehistoric’’, the most recent 
being almost half-a^century old 

( 3 ) 

In his criticism of our Note on University bmance, 
Mr Chanda has omitted to quote the following sen 
teiice immediately following what he has quoted — 
"But as a matter of fact we know good scholars and 
experts can be had for Rs I2,ooq per annum, if they are 
sought in the open scholastic markek” Let us, how- 
ever, pass on to consider Mf Chanda’s criticism There 
were other causes, besides the mcompetency of the 
teachers, why Mr Pedler’s scheUie of primary educa- 
tion failed But that, as well as Mr Chanda’s experience 
in trying to extend the kindergarten system, are quite 
irrelevant to the present discussion Because, in the first 
place, the Calcutta and other Indian Universities do 
not tram vernacular teachers for primary schools, 
nor give them even ordinaiy education and, in the 
second place, these Universities have no courses even 
in higher pedagogy , they do not get out the costly 
experts to tram teachers at all Ihe "higher studies" 
and research which are alleged to be promoted by the 
post-graduate department, where the costly experts 
exercise their powers, have nothing to do with pedago- 
gics or new theories of education — tor which no pro- 
vision has been made by Sir Asutosh 

We urged this as one of the urgent needs of our 
University in this Review ( August, IQIJ? P 
July 1918, pp 12 and 17 ) We wrote "Indian recruits 
of the ordinary branch [ of the educational service J 
must attend a one-year’s course in the science of 
teaching in a training college m India or the post- 
graduate pedagogics class of a University framing 
colleges of an advanced type should be multiplied in 
India in the immediate future and a course of advan- 
ced pedagogics siibsecjtcent to the B A degree, opened 
at our three chief Universities 

The Art of a Bengali Sculptor. 

To The Editor, The Modern Review 
Sir, 

We are all indebted to St Nihal Singh and to 
you, sir, for bringing to light the interesting 
works of a young Bengali sculptor, Mr Fanin- 
dra Bose, who, born in East Bengal, at the call 
of his devotion to Art, has inflicted on himself a 
long banishment to a distant country And the 
news of his success, and his promising works 
will no doubt be hailed by all his countrymen 
with pride and delight There has been a lot of 
noise madcj in the domain of Modern Indian 
Painting which, it has been said, lias been 
hallowed by the light of a coming renaissance 
One has wistfully awaited, however, the foot- 
falls of some kind of movements in the held of 
Modern Indian Sculpture We have our Mhatre 
and Deval, Karmarkar and Wagh and one 01 
two more of sculptors in our midst but m their 
works, notable and distinguished as some of them 
have been, we have not yet had any evidence of 
a new creatixe activity noi yet any earnest of 
the forms and shapes which the future Indian 
Sculp tuie IS destined to take There have been, 


as we have ]ust said, some talented 'sculptors m 
India’ but hardly yet, any ‘Indian sculptor’ 
For none of the votaries ot the chisel appears 
to have yet realised that India has a rich 
and distinguished heritage ^in this branch of 
art—in some respects, ot such refined, subtle 
and unique character as to constitute a new 
contribution to the Art of the world And 
from this point of view the works of Mr 
Fanmdra Bose and of his brethren raise a very 
large question which is of supreme importance 
to the futuie of Indian Art, or as many would 
have it, of the Art of India’ This is not 
the place nor the time to offer any criticism to 
the works of these rising Tndian’ sculptors, 
particularly that of Mi Bose, who is probably 
not well represented m the casual notice and m 
the few examples which may not represent his 
best But a phase of his works does call for 
a word of comment from the point of view of 
the Indian genius in Art To my old e^^es dim 
with age Mr Bose’s “Huntei” and “The 
Snake Charmer” appear to be more in- 
spiied and “felt” productions than his other 
works And his so-called ‘Indian’ themes are 
particularly weak and shallow and much less 
convincing This is particularly unfortunate, 
as one expects an Indian ai tist to be happy and 
quite at home with Indian subjects But, alas ^ 
it IS not so in this case Theie is no racial 
taint, or the pretence of any, —in the “Hunter” 
and the “Snake-charmer”— and it isd ifficult to 
guess from their attitudes and gestures and the 
types that they represent, that they are the 
works of an aitist hailing from the banks of the 
Padma Some carping critics may discover the 
influences of Greco-Roman art in one and of 
Leighton in the other The artist has completely 
succeeded in subjugating and effacing himself and 
his own personal or racial individuality They 
say, self-surrender is a virtue m Art,— yes, if by 
suirendenng yourself— you can express y out self 
all the more But if you subjugate and efface 
yourself and are too timid to ‘expose’, express 
and reveal yourself— and prefer to hide youi 
lights in the swaddling clothes of a bon owed 
wardrobe, however rich and \aluable, art is 
not your calling And well may it be said that 
Sir William m extending his patronising pat to 
Mr* Bose’s “Huntei” was not responding to 
the call of India or paying a tribute to the 
Indian genius in art, but was admiring his 
own reflexion or possibly that of one of his own 
race and traditions highly cultured and distin- 
guished as they have been, without doubt The 
leading motive of Mr Bose so far as can be 
gathered from the examples given, is sentimen- 
tal rather than descriptive and yet most of the 
examples hardly rise beyond the purely descrip- 
tive level His works do not ahvays express 
sculpturesque thought, u/ , the rendering of 
the essential and the abstract aiming at forms 
of ideal perfection They seem to suffer from 
a sense ot being cii cum scribed by narrow and 
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inconsequent lliotiglit This remark seems to 
apply particularly to the examples of so-called 
Indian subjects,— ''To the Temple”, '‘The 
End of the Day” and “The Sadhu” It is 
difficult to discover in these examples any 
“impulse of Indian tradition” In the first of 
the three even the superficial picture of an Indian 
girl IS not reproduced We do not know if this 
was modelled at a village near Baroda Any- 
way it does not reproduce a typical Indian girl 
For, masquerading uncomfortably under the 
“choli” and the “shari”, we find not the real 
Indian flesh and bone, but the artist’s, too 
familiar, “bonnie lassie” with her haughty air 
and aggressively self-conscious gesture which 
ill befits an Indian girl with the charm of her 
awkardness and modest grace A “choli” and 
a “shari” can no more reproduce the essence of 
Indian Womanhood than a 'turban’ and a pair 
of 'nagra’ suggest the true inwardness of the 
Indian wage-earner When you live too long in 
a foreign country you lose, perhaps, the capa- 
city to see Indian lives and forms in their tiue 
essence and character, or with the sympathy 
of Indian eyes WeaietoldMr Bose remained 
long enough in Baroda to enable him to study 
types and to prepare sketch models The artist 
must have studied his models with the borrow- 
ed spectacles of his Scotch Studio and could not 
get over the memory of Scotch lassies even in 
the presence of Indian girls A typical Indian 
girl never has a long neck such as given to Mr 
Bose’s lady pretending a visit 'to the temple’, 
For his Scotch lassie has no manner of affection, 
much less any leverence, for hei utensils, for 
worship, and the 'thah’ and the 'cup’ are not 
held with any concein or attachment but 
aie, merely, “studio-properties”, flourished 
with the non-chalance of a lugglei about 
to perform a balancing tuck And despite 
all this flourish Mi Bose’s chisel, in this 
example, appears to me to fail “to cut life 
and to carve breath”, to boriow the words 
of Ruskin,— for I dare not quote Indian canons 
to those who are scared away by “almond- 
shaped eyes” and have learned to adore the 
“necks of cranes” In the “End of the Day” 
and the “Sadhu”, the artist undoubtedly suc- 
ceeds m reproducing Indian models quite ac- 
curately but they haidly outstep the limits of 
the concrete and the particular In the “End of 
the day” the intended sense of repose and rest- 
fulness is hurt by the unhappy treatment of 
the drapery—and the introduction of the shoes 
seems to suggest an aitificial posing in the 
artist’s studio rather than the memory of a 
real pose in the actuality of the field It is 
unfair to compare this piece with the breadth 
of vision and treatment of similar subiects in 
the works of Constantin Meunier, but it hard- 
ly attains the beauty, the nobility and the 
dignity of even such admittedly second rate 
works as “Apres le Travail” (After work) by 
Albert Eefeuvre T avoid the citation of Indian 


parallels, hy prelerence ' Mi Bose has been 
also unhappy in the choice of his models for 
the “Sadhu”, and the treatment of it has been 
shallow, and \ulgarly imitative, betraying no 
art other than a bare manipulative skill of 
scarcely higher level than that of the best clay- 
modellers of Lucknow In the type of the 
model of a “Sadhu” transcribed in this example, 
parhculaily m the conventional and mechani- 
cal gesture of the right hand in the bloated 
and hollow cheeks,— one easily recognizes the 
typical badma^hy addicted to his bhang and 
ganja, and masquerading tinder the cover of 
his ashes and yellow robe,— an adept at decep- 
tions on our un-sophisiticated womanfolk 
The figure does not stand for the “highly intel- 
lectual and spiiitual type” of the Indian reli- 
gious devotee, as Saint Nihal Singh suggests 
Saint Nihal Singh’s memory of a typical Indian 
Saint must have grown rusty with his long 
residence abroad and I wish he were present 
to share with his brother and father a place 
on a balcony overlooking the river at Benares 
in October last, to enable him to refreshen his 
impiession and to pick up a typical Indian 
Sadhu from amongst the motley crowd assem- 
bled on the river bank on that picturesque 
evening of the lunar eclipse— a crowd that 
indeed helped to make it more picturesque Mr 
Bose’s “Huntei” offers little that one can find 
fault with except that it does not stand on a 
very high level either m sentiment or treatment 
Though the subject is Indian there is nothing 
in it which could not come from the chisel of 
a non-Indian sculptor Indeed our grievance 
IS that in Mr Bose’s works we search in vain 
for the revelation of the Indian mind of an 
Indian artist the peculiarity ^ of his point 
of view and the traditions of his great heritage 
We are told that Mr Bose perfected his training 
by his travels in Fiance and Italy We are not 
told if he ever stuaied the masterpieces of old 
Indian sculpture and extracted from them the 
lessons which no Greek marble or bronze could 
teach him That he has not done so and has 
neglected his racial heritage— is abundantly 
clear from the works reproduced And the 
question larger than the merits of his in- 
dividual works arises —What is the value 
of a long training m a foreign country which 
disqualifies an artist from recognizing and 
developing his own national and racial 
genius ^ A nation can no more borrow its 
art from abroad than its literature It is idle 
for anybody to pretend that an artist could 
ever outdo the art of a foreign nation by 
imitating its manners and methods of expres- 
sion A Bose could never rival a Prampton, a 
Leighton or a Brock He could certaujly take 
many useful lessons from them, technical or 
otherwise— but that could not take him very far 
in the competitive quest for beauty He can 
have no natural or organic relations to the 
traditions of Bntish Art, however successful he 
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may be in de-nationalisuig or de-raciahsing 
himself He has not sprung from the soil of the 
same traditions or the current of the same 
cultuie from which have grown the great repre- 
sentatives of British Art An Indian Artist is 
destined to tread a path not chosen by artists of 
other nationalities As an authority on Indian 
sculpture I may be out of date—and my connec- 
tion with the present generation may be very 
flimsy— being in the shape of a few wouii-eaten 
palm leaves on image-making now rotting m 
the archives of the Palace Library at Tanjore, 
but resting as I am m a place of telescopic 
distance, I have a more correct prospective and 
a wider and a dispassionate view of things, 
unattached by temporary values or local con- 
siderations And I may be pardoned if I tell 
you with eyes brimful of tears, that the blood 


of the master-craftsman who made the wax- 
model for the first Nataraja is still flowing 
through the veins of many of Ins descendants 
How long— I ask— how long, Oh sons of India ^ 
will you continue to ignore the call of your 
blood and the destiny of your race ^ Oh you 
timid one ^ Go forth and tread the path that 
IS yotiis by birth right, a path that is untrodden 
yet by any of your biethren m any pait of 
the woild at the present day— and send forth 
your clanon-cries— ‘Tollow, for there is no 
other path to follow “nanyah pantha vidyate 
ayanaya And the good vrishes and asn vad 
of an old Indian Rishi will hovei on your great 
pilgrimage from a distant speck m the sky 
which they now call Canopus 

Agastya, 


RAJA RAMMOHAN ROY AND ENGLISH EDUCATION 


T he startling challenge has been made 
to us all by Mahatma Gandhi that 
Raja Rammohan Roy is a ‘pygmy’ 
compared with Chaitanya, Kabir, Nanak 
and others, and that he would have been 
greater, if he had not suffered from the 
‘contagion of English learning ’ In ‘Young 
India’ of April 13th, we have a quotation, 
reprinted from the daily newspapeis, under 
the heading of ‘An Unmitigated Evil’ It 
reads as follows — 

In reply to a question put to him in a public 
meeting at Onssa,- ^whether English Education 
was not a mixed evil, inasmuch as Lokmanya 
Tilak, Rammohan Roy and Mr Gandhi were 
products of English Education,’ Mi Gandhi 
replied as follows — 

‘This IS a representative view being expres- 
sed by several people We must conquer the 
battle of Swaraj by conquering this sort of 
wilful Ignorance and prejudice of our country- 
men and of Englishmen The system of Educa- 
tion IS an unmitigated evil ” 

“Tilak and Rammohan would have been far 
greater men, if they had not had the contagion 
of English learning ( Clapping ) I don’t want 
your verbal approval by clapping, but I want 
the approval of your intellect and reasoning 
I am opposed to make a fetish of English Edu- 
cation I don’t hate English Education When 
I want to destroy the Government, 1 don’t 
want to destroy the English language, but to 
read English as an Indian Nationalist would do 
Ram Mohan and Tilak ( leave aside my case ) 
were so many pygmies, who had no hold upon 


the people compared with Chaitanya, Sankar, 
Kabir and Nanak Ram Mohan and Tilak were 
pygmies before these giants What Sankar was 
able to do, a whole army of English-knowing 
men can’t do 

“I highly revere Tilak and Ram Mohan It is 
my conviction that, if Ram Mohan and Tilak 
had not received this education, but had had 
their natural training, they would have done 
gieater things, like Chaitanya ” 

I have asked Mahatmaji, by letter, to 
explain more fully in the columns of 
‘Young India’, through one of his luminous 
articles, what his final opinion is about 
English Education Foi there appear to 
me certain contradictions in the conversa- 
tion which I have quoted That issue may 
easily wait 

But this issue, which he has raised, 
about Raja Rammohan Roy may be taken 
up at once , for here there is no ambiguity 
whatever about Mahatmaji’s words, and 
no possibility of misunderstanding his 
meaning All my own previous ideas about 
Raja Rammohan are challenged by him 
Is the challenge of so compelling a char- 
acter as to change my view of history ^ 
Personally, I think not Whatever may 
be our final views about the use or abuse 
of English Education, I believe that the 
verdict of history is assured, when it as- 
serts, as it asserts with practical unanimity 
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to-day, that the name of Raja Rammohan 
Roy IS one oftheveiy gieatest names m 
Indian national life, because he was the 
pioneer who showed how the East might 
receive from the West and the West might 
receive fiorfl the East on terms of com- 
plete equality , because he was the fiist to 
build a bridge from the East to the West, 
with strong and true foundations, which 
each new generation has been able safely 
to pass over , because he was the fiist to 
breai: down from the side of the East that 
spiritual and intellectual isolation which 
for cen tunes had cruelly injured mankind 
And the miracle of it all was this, that the 
boy Rammohan was born in the midst of 
an atmosphere of custom and convention— 

“heavy as frost and deep as life itself ” 

It IS strangely interesting to me that 
Mahatmaji has compared him with Kabir, 
calling Kabir the ‘giant’ and Rammohan 
the ‘pygmy’ To me, it appears almost 
certain that history will bracket these two 
names together For just as Kabir was 
great indeed in building the bridge for the 
foreigner ( who came with different ideals 
of religion and culture from outside India) 
uniting the Mussalman and the Hindu 
together, in the greater synthesis of Hu- 
manity , even so Rammohan was great 
indeed in building the budge for the 
foreigner ( who came with different ideals 
of religion and culture from outside India ) 
uniting the Hindu, Mussalman and Christ- 
ian together in the greater synthesis of 
Humanity The greatness in either in- 
stance lies in the fact, that India,— Hindu 
India,— was enabled through them to 
enter into relations with the outside 
world, on terms which gave to India her 
rightful place in Humanity as a Teacher 
as well as a Learner Hindu India opened 
her arms to the outside world she did 
not close them 

I wish to make a personal confession, 
which may serve instead of a prolonged 
argument I am a Christian,— and I owe 
more to Raja Rammohan Roy for break- 
ing down the narrowness and bigotry of 
my own ideas of Christianity than to any 
other name in recent history I am a 
Christian,— and I owe more to Raja Ram- 
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mohaii Roy for breaking down certain pre- 
judices I had against Hinduism on the one 
hand, and Islam on the othei, and for 
pointing out to me the path of unity in 
religion, than to any other name in recent 
history It cannot, therefore, but be ap- 
parent to me, that Raja Rammohan’s great- 
ness has yet to come, in the new age which 
IS now dawning, wherein the separating and 
dividing barriers of the past will be broken 
down, and Humanity will be One and 
Indivisible I hail Kabir, as one of those 
great names in India, who welcomed the 
dawn of this Day of Humanity I hail 
Nanak also, who, in his own age, found a 
unity of faith between Hindu and Mussal- 
man, and saw no barrier intervening 
between man and man in the light of the 
perfect Love of God And I hail Rammohan, 
who, in his day and generation, welcomed 
the same Light in the heart of man, — the 
Light which unites mankind He was no 
pygmy, who thus rose out of the narrow- 
est groove of convention to such heights , 
he was one of the great ones of human 
history For he was the pioneer who first 
blazed out this ultimate path of unity, 
He was the pioneer, not only of the East 
but of the West He saw Humanity as One 
and Indivisible, in an age when narrow- 
ness and sectarianism were rampant Fie 
fearlessly opened his arms wide to embrace 
mankind, and nothing shoit of mankind 
When other names of the Nineteenth 
Century are forgotten, his will be remem- 
bered, for his own greatness is dawning 
It has yet to be acknowledged in its 
fulness 

I had intended to explain, in detail, 
what I have here given as an expression of 
my own heart’s deepest conviction I had 
intended to have shown how he gave new 
life to his own mother tongue,— Bengali , 
how he drank deeply of the fountains of 
Persian and Arabic to become one with the 
Mussalman , how again he drank of the 
fountains of Greek and Hebrew to become 
one with the Christian , how he took the 
whole world of the West as well as the 
Bast, into his embrace, and loved and 
worshipped France for hei championship 
of the freedom of mankind , how he was 
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learly to icuoimcc Biitain forevei, if &lie 
did not follow in the same path of freedom, 
which Fiance had shown to all the woild 
in the woild-shaking Fiench Revolution , 
how he had sought the ancient lore of 
Buddhism in Tibet, and eageily strained 
his eyes towai ds the Far East, which was 
still well-nigh closed foi the lest of man- 
kind in Ramniohan’s age along with all its 
iich tiea&iiies of wisdom and ail 


Some day, in the iieai futuie, I hope to 
be able to write a book describing in detail 
that which I haA e thus faintly outlined 
Only thus, I feel, can I pay the debt of 
homage which I owe to the one name m 
all recent Indian Histoiy, that I icver- 
ence moie deeply than any othei 
No ' He was no pygmj ’ 

Shantnukeinn C F Antikfws 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[ Books in the foil oiinng languages will he noticed Assamese^ Bengali, Eni^lisli, Gujaiati, Hindi, kanaiest, 
Malayalam, Mai atlu, Nepali , 0} ya, Piinjaln, Snidln, Tamif Teht^u and Uidu hewspapei^, ptiiodnah, 
school and college ie\i bools and then annotations, pamphlets and loaflit'^., i epnnts of nioa^azim aitules, 
addresses, etc , will not he noticed Phe leceipt of hooks leieined foi nvuw will not hi ailnowledged, 
noi any queues 1 elating theieto answered The lesnew of any hook is not ^naianteed Bools shotdd 
he sent to our office, addiessei to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewei , the Bengali Reviewei , etc, 
accoiding to the language of the hooks — Editoi , MR,] 


English 

' ^^Ancient Hindu T^icaturf^’ by Mi B 
Gniti Rajah Rao, BA, BL PahhHiecl by 
Messi^ GaneHi & Co , Madia's 

The book, though small, contains a inine of 
useful information about the judicial system 
preYailiiig in India undei the ancient Hindu 
kings It gives a keen insight into the elabor- 
ate system of judicial administration of the 
time llie idea of settlement of disputes by 
Puiicliayets and Arbitration Courts appointed 
by the litigants themselves, is not new to India 
The administration of law did not mean the 
administration of the Dharma Sastra alone 
Dealing out real and substantial justice to the 
suitois was considered as the principal duty of 
the judges A man thoroughly versed in the 
Sastras was not necessaiily a fit and propei 
judge It was for this reason that even m the 
legally constituted tribunals, merchants and 
business men who commanded the respect and 
confidence of the people were invited to sit with 
the judges learned m the laws of the country, 
and watch the proceedings The king gave free- 
ly Ins legal sanction to the decisions of the per- 
sons who would be chosen by the litigants to 
settle their disputes Mr Rao has done well in 
giving prominence to this aspect of the question 
of judicial admmistiation of the tune With 
legard to the question of separation of the judi- 
ciaiy and the executive, it is noteworthy that 
during those ancient days, the whole adminis- 
trative system was so constituted as not to 


leave any scope for the influence ol the executive 
over the judiciaiy The cry for the separation 
of the two departments was tlierefoie unknown 
and unnecessary The rules of procedute as to 
pleadings, jomdei of parties and causes of ac- 
tion, suits, appeals and leview^s, as enumerated 
and compiled by Mi Rao, show^ cleaily the in- 
genuity and caiefuliiess on the pait ol the anci- 
ent legislatois to safeguaid abuse of the ptocess 
of law Some of the lules, as for example, those 
relating to the administration of the various 
kinds of oaths to the witnesses, punishments 
meted out to the judges m the event of then 
decisions being found eironcous, punishment to 
the unsuccessful parties, ma} appear fantastic 
and inconsistent with modem ideals and tastes, 
but in the mam, they can hold then own 
amongst the adjective laws of any other countiy^ 
of the world The rules about the appieciation 
of the evidence and the classification of wntnes- 
ses according to their temperament and demean- 
our are really beyond the scope of adjectiie law 
It is expected that Mi Rao instead of lemammg 
satisfied with the little he has given ns on the 
subject will direct Ins energy and scholarship to 
its treatment moie elaborately elsewheie 

The book has been written in a style w^'oi thy 
of the subject dealt with The opinions and 
conclusions in the notes at the end of each chap- 
ter indicate a breadth of view and judicial atti- 
tude 

In the transliteration of Sanskrit words, the 
author should lia\e followed the cmient me- 
thod 

'Law^’ 
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^NCiENi Inbu h\ U N Ball, AI i , pablibhtd 
by the Kamala Book Depots Ltd, Calcutta 
and Patna 1921 Puce Rs 2-8 

The object of the authoi is to provide a suit- 
able compendmm of Ancient Indian Histoiy lor 
University students embodying recent research- 
es He has given a fairly satisfactory summary 
of ‘The books which are generally recommended 
as text books, such as Smith’s Early History of 
India, Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, Mac- 
donell’s Sanskiit Literature” But we cannot 
sa\ that he has made use of recent researches 
On page 1G9 he accepts the identification of 
Devarashtia with Maharashtra and of Eranda- 
palla with Khandesh But Professor Jouveau- 
Dubieuil has shown that these identifications 
aic wrong As a matter of fact the central and 
western parts of the Deccan, in the time of 
Samudragupta, were ruled by Prithivisena I 
Vakataka over whom Samudragupta does not 
claim any victoiy On page 177 the author says 
that Skandagupta died m 480 A D , a view 
which has been given up by scholars since the 
discovery of the Sarnatli inscriptions of Kuma- 
ragupta 11 , and Budhagupta Budhagupta, 
who IS represented on page 179 as a king of 
Western Mahoa ( Malwa ^ ) in 184, was really 
the rulei of a wider lealm extending from 
Northern Bengal to Malwa Our author leiter- 
ates the view of Smith that “theie is no unity 
in the history of India from the middle 
of the seventh centuiy to the end of the 
twelfth when Mahomedan conqueiors es- 
tablished themselves No king could get 
himself recognised as the paramount rulei of 
India ” But the Pehoa, Un& and Gunenya 
inscriptions prove that Mahendrapala of the 
Pratihara dynasty ruled over an empire 

which rivalled that of Haisha in extent If 
India had unity in the age of Harsha, she had 
it in the time of Mahendrapala (ninth century, 
A D ) 

There are several inaccurate statements in the 
work , e g , on page 147 Strabo is represented 
as attributing extensive conquests to ^pollo- 
dotos Menander is represented by our author 
as well as Smith, as having his capital at Kabul 
But it IS distinctly stated m the Milindapanho 
that the capital of Menander was at S^kala 
On page 223 Tailapa II and his successors aie 
called Eastern Chalukyas But they really 
belonged to what is known as the Western 
Chalukya dynasty of Kalyani The statements 
that a statue of Ajatasatru has been discorered 
at Mathuia ( p 78 ), that the Greek invader of 
Pushyamitra’s dominions was Menander ( p 
140 ), that Apollodotos was a son of Eucratides 
and his murderer ( p 147 ), and that 8ata- 
karni I , came into conflict with Kharavela m 
218 B C ( p 142 ), are not accepted by all 
scholars 

There aie a few misprints \soka-Avallana 
( p 138 ), found ( p 148 ), Venones ( p 152 ), 


Mahoa ( p 179 j We need not multiply 
instances 

Inspite of its obvious limitations students 
will find the book useful 

H C KuCHiUDHURI 

K Hisioin 01 Hindi LiiHRAiORJi by F F. 
Kcay, M 1 IssociaLion Prcb<^ o, Rubscll Stteei, 
Calcutta 0 \l(jicl Unnet sity Pichs, London 
Pp 116 Puce only eight anticn The Heutagc 
ol India Sciicb 

The author has been throughout sympathetic, 
and on the whole he has succeeded well in giving 
a clear outline of the history of Hindi litera- 
ture The author, as he says in the preface, has 
made no attempt to give a detailed account of 
more recent literature This is rather unfortu- 
nate As the prose literature of Hindi is really 
of recent origin it would have been much better 
if he had devoted a few pages to the present 
day literature of Hindi The author has lightly 
called the past literature of Hindi as splendid and 
hopes that it will develop into a great modern 
literature He thinks it difficult to forecast the 
exact lines of its future developments During 
recent years Hindi has been indebted to some 
extent to Bengali and other vernacular litera- 
ture and there have been veiy lew original 
works m modern Hindi literature The number 
of translations has been very large This is 
quite natural and it is a healthy sign of the 
times But recently some Hindi authors have 
shown something of originality and have pro- 
duced a few works which may be a credit to 
any language We Cj[uite agree with the author 
that the vernacular literature has a most 
important part to play in the future Hindi, 
being the chief vernacular of North India, has a 
great future before it 

He has taken no notice of the village songs 
and festival songs {eg, 

&c ) nor has he mentioned the songs 
of the who sing the songs of 

and and ot and 

Some of these songs are wonderful 
and deep He has taken no notice of popular 
musical literature which is really the priceless 
treasure of the Hindi language 

Considering the vast scope of past Hindi 
literature the author has succeeded admirably 
well in compressing the whole thing m a brief 
book of 110 pages K. M S. and B D 

BEITISII \nMINlSi'KATION IN INDIA IjJ 0 
inderbou, M A MatmiUaa Sc Co , Loudon 
1920 5s net 

The farst chapter contains a brief historical 
retrospect, and in the subsequent chapters the 
imperial and provincial administrations aie 
described, followed by chapters on the reformed 
Legislatures, the Judicature, Police and Jails, 
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Fmatice, Land Revenue, Education, Medical 
Relief and Sanitation, Public Woiks and Famine 
Relief There is a good Index The chapters are 
brief, and not too complicated, and the author 
contrives to convey a mass of information 
within a small compass and in simple language 
for the use of students in our colleges and 
schools Pol 

Proceedings and Transactions of the 
First Oriental Conference, Poona Vol 1 
Bhandmkar Oiiental Research Institute ^ Poona 
Pp lOQ+chwi-^-O Puce Rs 5 

The Oriental Conference held m November, 
1919, in Poona, under the auspices of the Bliau- 
darkar Research Institute, was the first of its 
kind in India, and the promoters of the Institute 
are to be congratulated on its complete success 

The volume contains all about the Conference 
from its conception, including the speeches and 
presidential address together with the summa- 
ries of the papers read oi taken as read therein, 
which are divided under thirteen headings 
according to the subjects dealt with As 
appears from these summaries, most of the 
papers are really of high order and are very 
interesting The Orientalists or the Indologists 
will have ample food from these papers 

In connection with the Conference there was 
airanged an exhibition, among the exhibits of 
which we notice some invaluable MSS Sans- 
kritists will be glad to note that there was a 
MS entitled Jog Bashiit which is a Persian 
translation of the Yoga Vasishtha There was 
another MS containing the five chapteis of 
the Pei Sian translation of the Mahabharata, 
under the name of Raimnamah^ i e , the Book of 
Wars These translations together with those 
of the Eamayana, Harivamsa, Atharva Yeda, 
Lilavati, etc , were made at the court of Emperor 
Akbar The readers are here referred to the sum- 
mary of the paper entitled The King Akbar and 
the Persian Translations from Sanskrit’ in this 
volume, pp Ixv-lxvni In this connection it 
may be mentioned here that Piince Dara, the 
unfoitunate son of Shah Jehan, was so fasci- 
nated with the Upanishads that he learnt 
Sanskrit and rendered some of them into 
' Persian ( Messrs E T Lazarus and Co of 
Benaieshave brought out an edition of these 
worksfiomaMS supplied by the Maharaja of 
Balarampur ) This Persian translation of the 
Upanishads was translated again into Latin 
(1795) by Anquetil Duperron and it was that 
* ‘Latin translation which inspired Schopenhauer 
and furnished to him, as he himself declares, the 
fundamental principles of his own philosophy ” 
It may not be out of place to say that the well- 
known medical books, Charaka and Siisruta, 
were rendered into Arabic in the time of Calif 
Haroun-Al-Rashid or his famous son Al- 
Mamoun It should be mentioned here that the 
two MSS referred to above belong to the K R 
Cama Oriental Institute Bombay. The Pan* 


chatantra was also tianslated into Arabic from 
its Pahlavi version by the Zoroastiian literateur 
Rozbeh (Mr G K Nariman’s papei, Bhartrihari 
in Ibn Muqaffa, clxwi) Those who are 
interested in Praknta ivill be glad to know that 
in the exhibits lent by the Central Library, 
Baroda, there were two MSS of Apabhramsa 
works, Aradhana and Chaurangasandhi Lovers 
of the Yedic hteiature will also feel much 
pleased to note that among the MSS sent to 
the exibition by the Govt MSS Libi ary, Madras, 
there were thiee MSS of the commentaries on 
the Rigveda by three different commentators, 
VIZ , Udgithacharya, quite unknown to us, 
Skandasvamin, referred to by Devaraja, the 
commentatoi of the Nighantu , and Venkata- 
Madhava, quoted by Devaraja and Yidyaranya 
It IS expected that these commentaries, when 
published, will throw light, at least to some 
extent, on the meanings of the Rigveda It is 
needless to say that Orientalists should be 
provided with a copy of the volume we are here 
speaking of 

Yidhushekhara Bhattactiarya 

TheAvadhdta Gita of Dativtreaa Tran- 
slated by Lala KannoomaJ M A , Judge, 
Dholput {Rajputana) Published by S R Murthy 
& Co Tnpheane, Madias, S E Pp 
Price Re 1 

It contains (i) Forewaid by K S Ramswmmi 
Sastri, (ii) Foreward by Dayanand of Benares, 
(m) Intioduction by the translatoi, (iv) an 
English Translation of the Avadhuta Gita, (v) 
an English translation of Hastamalaka 
(Appendix i ), (vi) an English translation of 
Sukastaka (Appendix ii) The Avadhuta Gita, 
Hastamalaka and Sukastaka are well-known 
works dealing with the fundamental piinciples 
of the Neo-Advaita school of the Yedanta 
philosophy The translation is readable 

Mahlschandr a Giiosil 


Marathi 

Shrimadbhagawatadarsha by Mr k V 
Kolhatkar, Bi, LLB Publishers, Mcssis 
G V Chiplimkai & Co , Poona Pages about 
600 Pace not known 

The present work evinces no destructive ten- 
dency on the part of the writer, but has faults 
of verbosity, inelevancy and biassed judgment 
The book is intended to be a resume of the Shii- 
madbhagawat and as such one naturally expects 
its learned author to strictly confine himself to 
the subject of devotion and allied topics as 
illustrated in the life of Sri Kiishna, but instead 
of that the author has devoted over 400 pages 
out of 600 to the discussion of extraneous 
matter, such as mind and matter, spiritualism, 
immortality of the soul and prioiity m 
time of the Puian ovei the Vedas, and treats 
of the Shrimadbhagawat only at the fag 
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end of the work It is some consolation, 
however, to the readers that the author has ap- 
proached the sub)ect in the spiiit of scientific 
criticism, though even here one finds faith domi- 
nating the author’s judgment Taken all m all, 
the book is well worth reading for those who 
are fortunate enough to possess an inexhaus- 
tible amount of patience The style of writing 
IS inviting and the vast amount of infoimation 
displayed bespeaks the studious habits of the 
author. 

JlWlNASMRUI OR REMINISCENCES OF RABINDRA- 
NATH Tagore by Mr S S Gokhale, B A ,LT 
Pages 225 Price Re 1-1-0 

This IS a Marathi version of the English 
tianslation of Tagore’s original Bengali book, 
and IS quite a welcome addition to Marathi 
literature, as it will to some extent xeheve the 
paucity of autobiogiaphical books in Marathi 
Mr Gokhale has done a real service to Marathi 
literature by producing this translation It is 
a pity that he has not even the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Bengali language and is con- 
sequently led into some curious errors But with 
all Its faults the book is valuable, as it provides 
much interesting and instructive matter for 
those who feel interested in questions like those 
of education, merits and dements of poetry, ver- 
nacular literature, Swadeshi enterprise, etc 

V G Adte 

MadhErani tianslated by Shn aratn Gonnda 
Bhahe Published by Sabya Prakasak Mandali, 
Girgaon, Bombay Pp 325 ( 1920 ) 

This book has been translated into Marathi 
from the English translation of the Bengali novel 
‘Ghare-Baire’ by Rabindranath Tagore The title 
of the work is changed , the ‘Makshirani’ of the 
Bengali is rendered Madhurani in Marathi The 
translator admits in the Preface that he does 
not know Bengali The problems set out in the 
work are a little touched in the Preface On the 
whole the translator is to be congratulated, but 
we often miss the fine light touches of the ori- 
ginal master artist in the translation This will 
no doubt be a valuable addition to the Marathi 
fiction literatuie 

RaMES BAbU 


Gujarati. 

Shri Ramgita translated by Ambashankar 
Kahdas Bhat, B A , printed at thejnan Mandir 
Punting Press ^ Ahtnedahad and published by 
Vanmah Virji of Veraval Cloth bound Pp 
392 Price Re 1 ( Gratis to those inlet ested 

m the subject ) ( 1920 ) 

Just as the Gita forms a pait of the Maha- 
bharat, and is cast in the form of a dialogue 
between Shn Krishna and Arjuna, Rama Gita is 
a part of the Ramayana and is a dialogue 
between Shn Krishna and Hanuman It has 


got eighteen chapters also, and is taken up 
with Vedanta and other metaphysical subjects 
It IS not so well-known as the Krishna Gita, 
and hence very few translations of it exist in 
Gujarati The present book consists both of the 
Sanskrit text and its Gujarati version, which is 
renderd with intelligence and ability 

Bal Kaudvs ), Part I by 

Ptasannaxadan Cbhahilaiam DiLshii Printed 
at the Suiat Jama Punting Pi css Papei cover 
Pp 59 Puce 5 as {1020 ) 

Kahdas’ works are full of passages of great 
use m the spheres of morals, ethics, and kindred 
subjects A translation and collection of such 
passages, would be always desirable, if properly 
they are selected and rendered The present 
woik is an attempt in that direction and as such 
well worth encouragement 

MogalSandhya ( tot ) byRajendta 
Rao Somnarayan Dalab BA Printed at the 
Surat Jama Printing Press Cloth bound Pp 
198 Price Rs 2 ( 1920 ) 

The writer of this novel is engaged m a 
sordid profession, woiking as an ordinary bro- 
ker on the Stock Exchange, and it is greatly to 
his credit that he has not allowed the pursuit of 
Ins business to come m the way of his leanings 
towards literature Vipin was his first novel, 
and this is his second It describes the treach- 
ery of the last of the Great Moguls, m respect of 
the Rajputs Although the narrative does not 
on the whole reach a high level, there are several 
bright passages and chapters m it which arrest 
the reader^ s attention 

K M J 


Assamese 

KetekKe by Bahti Eaglmnath Choudhury 
Pp 64 Price 8 as 

The author of this small treatise is one of 
the popular lyric poets of Assam The present 
work IS a long, continuous lyric poem, running 
into five small cantos, addressed to the sweet 
singing Ketekee bird The bird is, as the poet 
says, the harbinger of a thousand and one 
beauties of the world The poet had, in com- 
posing the poem, the great conception of the 
Meghaduta before his mind’s eye 

Chandrakanta Bhattacharya 


Urdu and Persian 

Nikai-ush-Shuara by Mir Taqi Mir Pub- 
hbhei, Anjuman Taiaqqi Urdtq Aurangabad^ 
Deccan Pp ISf-hxxxMii Price Rs 3 

The language of the book is Persian but it 
deals with the lives and works of Urdu poets 
and is written by perhaps the most eminent 
of Urdu poets Nobody who knows anything 
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oi Urdu can leign unfamiliarity with the name 
and fame of the first recognised and methodical 
Urdu poet Mir Taqi Mir of Delhi To add to 
his poetical genius we now know that he was 
also a literary critic and biographer of no mean 
order This collection of the critical studies 
of his contemporary and only recently dead 
Urdu poets contains more than a hundred 
articles In some cases, the notices are evceeding- 
ly brief, in others they aie fairly long and 
copious, but they aie always interesting, 
instructne, well-informed and judicious 

The book establishes two facts of consider- 
able importance , first, that some of the masters 
of Persian poetry, like Khtmau and Bechl 
hitherto regarded as exclusively Persian poets, 
weie equally at home in Urdu , and secondly, 
that Urdu poetry in those days was not the 
monopoly of the Muslims Poems ot several 
Hindus recoided in these pages do not show 
that they were inferior in any way to the 
Muslim fellow-poets, so far as merits of thought 
and expression are concerned 

The Atijtiman has done a real service to the 
cause of Urdu literature by unearthing this 
forgotten treatise and bringing it within easy 
reach of all The book opens with an ‘‘Introduc- 
tion” by Maulana Habbur Rahman Khan 
Sherwani, which is also eminently readable 
The get-up is excellent 

'AM 

Hindi 

SOBHASHITA VUR VlNODB hv Ml N C 
KelkaijBA.LL B Tianslated into Hindi 
hj Ramchandra Sarma Published h} the Laksh- 
man Sabitya Bhandar^ Lucknow Price Rc 1 

The author does a great seivice to rhetorical 
literature by this treatise on wit and humour 
The seven chapters are all very readably 
written Though the examples are almost 
wholly collected from Sanskrit literature, yet 
the writer regrets the comparative want of 
humorous writings in Sanskrit and Hindi This 
IS, we think, the first and only work on the 
subiect published in any modern language of 
India The treatise has the enhanced interest 
of laying under contribution the theories of 
both Eastern and Western critics* Bengali 
critical literature will no doubt be richer by a 
translation of this treatise 

Rames Basu 

Maii^hid Kokil Vidyapati —It IS a typical 
selection from the Padavalis of Yidyapati 
with short Hindi notes theieon, edited by Babu 
Brainandan Sahai and published m Devanagari 
character, by Arrah Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
The selection is a beautiful one It is priced at 
Rs 1-t and contains 202 pages 

Sambati Punarjanma — a modern drama in 
the Maithili language (in 7 acts) dealing with a 
Puranic episode about the lebirth of tsamavati 


The theme of the diama is veiy chaimmg It 
was composed by the late Maithil poet and 
diamatist Pandit [iwan fha and has been 
brought to light by Pandit Harikant Jha, a 
Raia-Pandit of the Maharaja of Benares It is 
a book of 62 pages Its price is As 6 only 

Gvlp vKUSUM\Aii — It IS a fine treatise com 
taming a few mteiesting and didactic Hindi 
tales The book seems to be useful but the 
the style is a laboured and difficult one and 
hence not suitable foi the mass It has been 
written by B Radliika Raman Siiiha and its 
price is As 8 It is a book of 117 Pages 

Sikh A Guruon ki [iwani— It is a Hindi 
treatise dealing with the elaborate lives and 
doings ot the Gurus, ‘Spiritual Heads’ of the 
renowned Sikh sect The lives of those religious 
and social leformers have been written aftei 
great researches by Babu Shivanandan Sahai 
and published by Nagri Paiachaimi Sabha, 
Arrah The book is of 244 pages 

Bhakti ka Marg ) —The book 

named ‘Path of Devotion’ wiitten hy Swami 
Paranianand ( the disciple of Swami Viveka- 
nand ) who is at piesent the Piesident of the 
Vedant Section of the Ramknshna Parama- 
hansa School at America, is a wellknown boou 
It IS its Hindi version b} Swami Dhaimanand 
It has 69 pages It is priced at As 8 and to 
be had of B Tripathi & Co, Baiaba-^ai, 
Calcutta 

SusHiEA OR Sw VKGADLVi— A social aiid do- 
mestic novel of high standard m Hindi, written 
by Pandit Chhabinath Pandey, b \ , Lh b It 
has added to the pool number of original social 
novels in Hindi It has been published by 
Sahmadan Mohan Lakshman Sahitya Bhandar, 
Chowk, Lucknow It contains 124 pages 

Rasae Bana— a very beautiful A'eisified book- 
let-dealing with the pathetic domestic quarrel 
between the cruel mother-in-law and a good- 
natured daughter-in-law It is a useful book for 
girls It has been published thiough the noble 
exertions of Premalata Dein, Prem Alandii, 
Arrah, and its pi ice IS As 5 onh It contains 
23 pages 

SHRiSii-iATn V ( )— i booklet dilat- 

ing upon the origin of the creation of the Uni- 
verse and its development by Pandit Sakal- 
narayan Pandey, Kavya- and Vjakarantiitha, 
and has been published by Nagaii Pracharini 
Sabha, Arrah It contains 20 pages 

SusiiiE Shiksha— I t IS a booklet dealing with 
the required mode of training of our boys and 
the necessity of fostering in them some most 
essential qualities, such as, the foundation of 
character, etc It has been written by Pandit 
Iswari Prasad Sharma and published by Arrah 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha It contains ll> pages 

G Singh 
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NOTES 


Corrections. 

We are giateful to Snjut Dwijendra 
Naiayan Bagchi and to Srijut Nagendia 
Kumai Ratna foi pointing out to us b} 
lettei that gieat injustice has been done 
to Mr Gandhi in our Note on ‘Mr 
Gandhi’s “Instructions” to Lawyers’ in 
our last issue Both these correspondents 
point out that the w'ord “Instructions” 
was not used by Mr Gandhi, but by the 
Bengalee’ ‘i Baiisal correspondent Mi 
Gandhi had simply said, in reply to 
questions asked, “what a practising 
lawyer may not do” This he was certain- 
ly entitled to do, just as we were entitled 
to criticise his reply We are sorry we did 
not, when writing the Note, take the 
precaution of consulting Mr Gandhi’s 
Young India 

Greater injustice was done to Mr 
Gandhi in the following sentence in our 
Note — 

“No doubt. Ml ftandhi lias (wbetliei inten- 
tionally 01 otherwise, does not matter) made it 
difficult iiow-a-days for anybody who is not a 
follower of his to obtain a hearing from 
crowds ” 

This sentence plainly suggests what 
we did not intend to say We know that 
Mr Gandhi has repeatedly denounced 
rowdiness in public meetings, that he has 
said again and again that all speakers 
should have a hearing, and that it was 
his inteivention which enabled Mrs 
Besant to obtain a hearing at the Calcutta 
Special Congress Knowing all these facts, 
we are surprised and sorry that we wrote 
so carelessly as we did We are unable to 
explain this lapse on our pait W’hat we 
meant is, that “the Non-co-operation 
propaganda started by Mr Gandhi has 
given rise to a group mentality which has 
made it difficult now-a-days for anybody 
who IS not a followei of his to obtain a 
hearing fiom crowds That Mr Gandhi 
did not intend to pioduce such a state of 


mind, does not matter so far as the actual 
result IS concerned ” 

The fact that Mr Gandhi has repea- 
tedly said that he wished all men to think 
foi themselves and that he did not want 
blind followung, should also be made 
prominent 
20-4-1921 


The News About India Which 
Reaches London 

In ordei to give some idea to the Indian 
public of the leports, which reach London 
from India, it seems to me to be instruc- 
tive to lefer to an exceptionally gross 
instance of sensational news mongering, 
which I have lecently leceived The 
following ‘United Press’ cable was sent 
from London — 

Indian Rfbfls Raid Train or Vicfroi 

London, Feb 19 —[United Press ]— Indian 
rebels attacked the special tram of Viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford, near Allahabad, forcmg the vice- 
regal party to abandon its efforts to reach 
Calcutta, according to advices leceived here 
today 

The party left Delhi with the intention of go- 
ing to Calcutta As the tram was approaching 
Allahabad, an important railway junction, 450 
miles north-west of Calcutta, it slowed down 
Almost immediately it was sui rounded by hun- 
dreds of extremists, who swarmed o\er the loco- 
motive and cars They were driven off with 
difficulty, but the military escort deemed it ad- 
visable to return to Delhi 

The advices, which were fragmentary, did 
not indicate whether there had been an actual 
clash or whether there were any casualties on 
either side Some fear was expressed here for 
the safety of the Christian population in Allaha- 
bad numbering about 10,000 of the city’s 200,- 
000 inhabitants 

It IS difficult even to guess at the origin 
of this falsehood Possibly it originated 
in the brain of the scaremongenng news- 
paper reporter himself The most disgrace- 
ful part of it IS the last paragraph, which 
IS a deliberate attempt to stir up racial 
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and religious hatred, by suggesting that 
the “10,000 Christians” (sic) in Allahabad 
were m imminent danger of massacre 

C F A 


The Hon. Srmavas Sastri and 
Lord Hardmge. 

Mr Srmavasa Sastri appears to have 
cast an undeseivedslur on Lord Haidinge’s 
regime m his farewell speech, and to have 
given undue praise to the regime which 
has just come to an end The repoit of Mr 
Sastri’s speech runs —“The policy of the 
Government of India with regard to 
Indians overseas has progressed from one 
of halting suppoit to their cause, during 
the time of Lord Hardinge, to one of 
complete accord with Indian public 
opinion ” 

If the implication is, that Lord Hardinge 
himself was halting in his support of the 
cause of Indians overseas, then nothing 
can be further from the truth Lord 
Hardinge was one of the very first among 
the Viceroys, who took this matter 
seriously His Madras speech, with its in- 
dignant reference to the shooting down of 
Indians by the military in Natal was called 
in official circles a “blazing indiscretion ” 
In South Africa, I myself heard it spoken 
about in most -scathing terms But its 
‘indiscretion’ lay in the very fact, that it 
was not halting at all, but direct from the 
heart, and in complete accoid with Indian 
public opinion Again, it has to be fully 
borne in mind, in judging Lord Hardinge, 
what opposition he had to encounter from 
England itself and from the colonial 
office, and how he overcame all this and 
actually passed into law his great Act of 
Abolition of Indenture 

Surely in all this, which formed Lord 
Hardinge’s contribution, there was 
nothing ‘halting’ ' I have read very many 
Government documents on the questions 
connected with Indians Abroad, but I 
can remember none, that was more 
completely m accord with Indian public 
opinion, than Lord Hardinge’s famous 
Despatch of October 20, 1915, which 
sounded the death knell of indentuied 
Indian labour in the colonies 


It IS quite true, that the recent reports 
on Indians in Africa, published by the 
Government of India, have been admirable 
But at present they aie repoits only 
They have not been embodied in any 
definite actions 

On the other hand, the answer given by 
Sir George Barnes last year to Mr Sastri 
himself concerning the shooting down 
of Indians by the military in Fiji (so 
singularly parallel to the Natal incident 
in 1913) was not admirable at all It 
was a callous answer It was completely 
out of accord with Indian public opinion 
I have often stated m public, that the 
only action on the pait ol Government, 
which will now be in accord with Indian 
public opinion, is a plain ‘Declaration of 
Independence —“Either let Indians have 
fan treatment in the colonies , or else let 
India be separated from the colonies 
altogethei, i e , go outside the British 
Empire ” 

C F A. 


The Strike in Fiji. 

The utter helplessness of India, in hei 
piesent state of subjection, within the 
Biitish Empiie, may be seen fiom the news 
concerning the strike in Fiji, as far as it 
has been published by the Government of 
India It will be remembered, how, last 
year, m order to obtain a living wage, 
the Indians on the south of the mam 
island struck woik The one who inspired 
them most of all in then struggle was the 
wife of Mr Manilal, a Gujarati lady, the 
daughter of Dr Mehta of Rangoon 

Both Ml and Mrs Mamlal were 
deported by the Fiji Government No 
charge of violence, or incitement to 
violence, was brought against them On 
the other hand, there were violent 
acts committed against Mr Mamlal 
by the Europeans When the Indian 
leaders had thus been removed by 
force, the stiike on the south of the island 
fell through The Indians were compelled 
to go back to work without gaming their 
demands 

Now, on the north of the main island, 
a further strike has been continuing for 
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more than two ‘months The leadei in 
this strike was an educated Gujarati, 
named Sadhu Vashistha Mum, who went 
out to Fiji more than a year ago He was 
educated first in the DAY College m 
Lahore, and then at the Rishikul at 
Hard war As far as can be gathered, 
he went out at his own expense and 
with a pure desire to help his own people 
He established schools for teaching Hindu 
religion, and his unselfish life gave him 
great influence with the people This is the 
simple account I have received about him 
from many reliable sources 

As the leader of the strike for higher 
wages, on the north side of the island, he 
appears to have been able to keep the 
Indian labourers so absolutely free from all 
kinds of violence, that the Fiji Govern- 
ment has acknowledged in its cable, that 
the conduct of the Indians was unexcep- 
tionable and extra police had been 
withdrawn 

Yet, m spite of this, we are informed 
that he has been arrested and deported 
summarily, without trial, and the Indians 
have again been left leaderless Stories 
have been sent to England ( in ordei to 
justify his deportation ), to the effect 
that Sadhu Vashishtha Mum had been sent 
out to Fiji as a part of a worldwide 
propaganda of Mahatma Gandhi, in 
order to foment strikes 

I have repeated, again and again, m 
the pages of the ‘Modern Review’ the 
figures which conclusively show that 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
has been making such enormous profits 
before, during, and after the war, that it 
is afraid to disclose them Their profits 
can only with great difficulty be unravelled 
and even then much remains unknown 
and unrevealed The Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company has been able, for many 
years, owing to its enormous financial 
interests, virtually to rule Fiji, as a kind 
of Shogun behind the throne It is 
obvious, therefore, by what influences 
these deportations have been effected 
They appear to have been brought about 
by the influence of this great Sugar 
Company, which wields such sovereign 

SSVs-lS 


power They are, therefore, a weapon 
used to render the Indians leaderless and 
helpless 

C F A 

Rabindranath Tagore in Europe. 

The poet, Rabindranath Tagore, is now 
in Europe He has already visited 
Sweden, and intends to visit Denmark, 
Switzerland and Italy and possibly 
Spam and Portugal His present purpose 
IS to return, before his School at Shanti- 
niketan re-opens aftei the holidays, i e , 
towards the end of June, and not to 
stay in Europe for the summer 

The Higher Criticism of 
Christianity. 

In noticing the article on the future of 
the Indian Christians by “A Hindu” in the 
April issue of this Review, the Catholic 
Herald of India ( April 6th ) admits that 
Catholic asceticism should find more res- 
ponsive elements in India than anywhere 
else in the world, but it observes that in 
asking Christians to water down their 
Christianity with a dose of Higher criti- 
cism the wiiter simply asks them to wes- 
ternise Christianity with a vengeance, and 
“discard precisely the spiritual element 
which is likely to appeal to India most ” 
Theie is no doubt a danger that ra- 
tionalistic ciiticism may undermine the 
elenipnt of faith and devotion m the hu- 
man mind Bui the historical method is 
intended to free the mind from the cob- 
webs of superstition and prejudice, and if 
it be argued that the latter are necessary 
in order that the spiritual nature of man 
may not be starved, it is difficult to sub- 
scribe to such a proposition The spirit 
must be fed, but not by superstitions To 
quote Sir John Seeley in Ecce Homo, we 
have no ‘superstitious dread of supersti- 
tions ’ We are perfectly aware that 
all superstitions are not equally gross, 
and that there are men both among 
the Catholic clergy and the orthodox 
Hindus who in spite of their super- 
stitions are to be ranked among the most 
saintly and spiritual natures that the 
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world has known The woild would 
decidedly be the poorer had they not been 
born Nevertheless, it is pre-eminently in the 
field of religious and sectarian prejudice 
that ‘man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn’ and the blood- 
stained pages of history display in a lurid 
light ‘the rarity of Christian chanty under 
the sun ’ ' That being so, it cannot be said 
that the spiritual doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God 
gains anything fiom being associated 
with Mariolatry, Bibliolatry, thauma- 
turgy, or with doctrines, like those of the 
immaculate conception and transubstan- 
tiation, over which Christians have 
quarrelled and fought for ages Modern 
Hinduism abounds in such superstitions, 
and Christian theology and Hindu philoso- 
phy (which has never been divoiced from 
theology ) alike indulge in metaphysical 
speculations which mystify and obfuscate, 
but add little to oui spiritual insight or 
out moial giowth If a Christian desnes 
a Hindu to outgrow the associations of 
his degrading superstitions, he must be 
prepared to shed his own superstitions 
and bigotries And when both have done 
so, with the aid of the Higher Criticism 
which has replaced the old unscientific 
methods of sifting the truth, and the light 
of reason has purged the grossnesses of 
theological exegesis, the Indian Christian 
and the Hindu will be able to extend the 
hand of fellowship to each other across 
the religious chasm which will still 
continue to separate, without being able 
to divide, them Such mutual tolerance 
can never be expected of dogmatic 
followers of either the Christian or the 
Hindu religion, and in the interests of that 
univeisal brotherhood which is the goal 
of our spiritual aspirations, rational 
criticism is to be welcomed in the domain 
of theology and we can confidently assert 
that the lesult will not be a diminution 
of the influence of the spirit on the lives 
of Indian Christians, but quite the reverse 
We are not afraid of westernising Chris- 
tianity, if that means the separation of 
the ethical and the spiritual element from 
the grosser elements of blind faith and 
unreasoning prejudice It would be well 


for the followers of all the religions of the 
woild if they could stick to the accepted 
canons of historical criticism in tracing 
their origin and growth , and the soul of 
man would be broadened and rendered 
spiritually more receptive, and better 
attuned to the finer influences of our 
nature, if man everywhere could distin- 
guish between the essence and the ex- 
crescences of what constitutes his religion 

“A Hindu.” 

The New Viceroy and his Executive 
Council 

The new Viceroy’s speech on his land- 
ing at Bombay appeared to have a ring 
of sincerity in it Indians, however, have 
been so often duped by fair promises and 
smooth excuses that they need not build 
any hopes upon it All that can be said 
IS that the speech created a favourable 
impression in the minds of those who 
take note of such things, and it is up to 
Lord Reading to act in such a way 
throughout the tenure of his exalted office 
as to deepen that impression and make it 
permanent It is not very difficult to 
understand the difficulties of a Yiceioy 
who would like to make sympathy and 
absolutely impartial justice the watch- 
words of his policy In the words of 
Dewan Raghunath Rao to W S Blunt 
( India Under Ripon, p 39 ), as soon as a 
Viceroy begins to propound his policy, he 
will be likely to “find that he is every- 
where defeated in detail by officials who 
bow to him and pretend to agree with 
him, but who go away and raise obstacles 
which defeat his ends, or at any rate 
delay them till his power to enforce them 
IS nearly over ” For, the whole atmos- 
phere of India is permeated and surcharged 
with the silent spirit of Civilian domina- 
tion, of bureaucratic adherence to mono- 
poly and privilege True, the recent 
reforms have introduced some little change 
even in the stronghold of bureaucratic 
power— we mean the Governor General’s 
Executive Council In paragraph 272 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford report we 
find it stated that Lord Morley’s experi- 
ment of appointing an Indian in that 
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Council “has proved of value in enabling 
the Government to have firsthand ac- 
quaintance with Indian opinion” , though 
that acquaintance may have enabled the 
bureaucracy the more effectively to safe- 
guard its position Under the report of 
the Joint Select Committee, not less than 
three members of the Council aie to be 
Indians and accordingly Lord Reading will 
now have the opportunity of learning 
about things Indian from persons in his 
immediate entourage, three of whom at any 
rate have firsthand knowledge, and ought 
to support him in any undertaking having 
foi its object the doing of justice to India 
It, however, the real wishes of the 
European majority of the Executive 
Council are to prevail, ‘not less than three 
Indians,’ shall always mean ‘not more 
than three Indians,’ fot such has been the 
case in all departments of the public 
service To avoid this usual interpreta- 
tion, the Joint Select Committee expressly 
added in their report that “in this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that the 
members of the Council drawn from the 
ranks of the public servants will, as 
time goes on, be more and more likely 
to be of Indian rather than of European 
extraction ” The first step, therefore, 
that Lord Reading should take to 
strengthen his position, if he wants to do 
justice to India, is to increase the Indian 
element in his Executive Council by ap- 
pointing a representative Indian to every 
vacancy that may occur during his term of 
office We know that all the arguments 
which were trotted out by the bureaucra- 
cy in paragraph 113 of the Government of 
India Despatch, dated the 5th Maich, 
1919, against the appointment of more 
Indians in the Executive Council will be 
dinned into Lord Reading’s ears In the 
Despatch we find it stated that “the main 
advance will be made in the provinces 
the Government of India have heavy 
responsibilities of an imperial character , 
and we consider that the appointment of 
a second Indian member will be sufficient 
to give Indian opinion such further weight 
in their innermost counsels as it is at 
present wise to give it ” In order that the 
way might not be left open foi future ad- 


vance along the same lines, the despatch 
cleverly lecommended that the appoint- 
ment of two Indians should be secured by 
statute The Joint Select Committee for- 
tunately saw through this ruse, and, 
instead of lecommending any statutory 
provision as to the number of Indians, 
lecommcnded that three should at once be 
appointed, and suggested that the com- 
position of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
should be moie and more Indian as time 
goes on The Government of India Des- 
patch of 1919 had, however, to admit that 
“theie IS a decided feeling among Indians— 
that at least half the membeis ol the 
Council should be Indians” Loid Read- 
ing should take note of this feeling, obsei vc 
how just it is, and give elfect to it The 
Joint Select Committee leaves the way 
open to him, and it is foi him to avail him- 
self of it Not that we think that so long 
as Indians cannot contiol the entire policy 
of the State, both in civil and military 
aftaiis, mere inciease in the Indian element 
will nationalise the Government Nevei- 
theless, it wdl be a change in the light 
direction, and an essential condition ol 
such nationalisation, and should theiefoic 
be insisted on 

Another most salutory change, though 
of a humbler charactei, was proposed m 
the Council ol State bj. the Mahaiaja of 
Kasinibazar, but with an aibitraiy incon- 
siderateness which so often chaiacterised 
Loid Chelmsfoid, he vetoed the resolution 
It was to the efiect that Lord Reading 
should choose a Piivate Secretaiy fiom 
the ranks of qualified Indians Following 
the prevailing practice his Private 
Secretary was selected for him fiom the 
European Civilian Bureaucracy, who want 
to keep watch at eveiy gate, so that 
nothing may reach the Viceroy without 
their previous knowledge and sanction, 
and he may not see or hear except through 
their eyes and ears That not even the 
Private Secretary of the Governor General 
of India can be an Indian, would appear 
amusing to some Indians, and to 
others humiliating Instead of vetoing 
the resolution, Lord Chelmsford might 
very well have deft jt to his successoi 
to deal with , but that would not 
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have suited the bureaucracy, who feared 
perhaps that Lord Reading might have 
an open mind on the subject, and, 
feeling impressed with the absolute justice 
of the recommendation that he should 
have an Indian as his Private Secretary 
in India, might, as the earnest of a sym- 
pathetic rule, give effect to it knowing the 
Indian feeling with regard to this matter 

Lord Reading and the Panjab 
Atrocities. 

A Bengali proverb has it that the time 
to praise a woman is when she is dead and 
cremated and her ashes are blown about 
in the wind Without discussing why 
Bengali proverbial wisdom should have 
advised this caution only in the case of 
women, we may follow the spirit of the 
advice by saying that the time to judge a 
Viceroy finally is when he has letired In 
the meantime it may be obseived that, 
though the Viceroy did well to visit the 
Panjab before going up to Simla, what he 
has done or ordered to be done in con- 
nection with the tragedies of that Pro- 
vince, has not improved the situation 
One gets sick of being exhoited to “forget 
and forgive”, and compensation for dam- 
ages sustained by Indians on a moie 
“generous” scale cannot heal the hurt that 
national honour has felt, nor is it a sub- 
stitute for justice pure and simple 

“Eternal Damnation.” 

With regard to anothei sentence in 
“A Hindu’s” article on the future of Indian 
Christians, The Catholic Herald of India 
observes 

“A Hindu” in his article contributed to the 
Modern Review on the future of the Indian 
Christian makes the extraordinary statement 
that Catholics send every non-Catholic to Hell 
“The convert,” he writes, “cannot help believing 
that it IS Christ Jesus alone through whom 
salvation can be attained , and the inevitable 
corollary to this doctrine is the eternal damna- 
tion of the rest of humanity ” 

We are sure the writer has made the state- 
ment in good faith but in total ignorance of the 
facts What Catholics believe on this subject 
has been authoiitatively laid down by Pius IX 
in his encyclical to the Italian Bishops (10th 
August, 1863) “It IS known to you as well as 
to ourselves that those who live in invmcible 
ignoiance of oui holy religion, and who faith- 


fully follow the natural law and its dictates as 
written by God in every heart, and who, ready 
to obey God, lead an honest and righteous life 
can obtain eternal life, because God who sees, 
sounds and knows the minds, souls, thoughts 
and aspirations of all men, will never allow, in 
his infinite goodness and clemency, anybody to 
undergo eternal punishment for no wilful fault 
of his own ” What more does “A Hindu” 
want ? 

Eternal damnation of the rest of humanity 
IS not the inevitable corollary of the faith in 
Jesus Christ Exclusion from salvation only 
follows wilful rejection None but those who 
see the necessity of Christ’s salvation, yet refuse 
to have anything to do with it, come under 
this terrible ban 

We are not competent to discuss 
Catholic theology with our contemporary 
We take it for granted that its statement 
of the Catholic position is correct Never- 
theless, we do not see the justice of eternal 
damnation of any person What we want 
and consider to be just and merciful is 
the ultimate salvation of all, and we take 
it that IS also the view of “ A Hindu ” 

Calcutta University “Dictatorship ” 

It has been contended by the suppor- 
ters of Sir Asutosh MukherjTs “dictator- 
ship” m the Calcutta University that it is 
required for the proper administration of 
its affairs ‘in the new spirit (of lesearch) ’ 
If none but Sir Asutosh can conduct the 
University in this assumed spirit of 
reseaich, then the whole edifice is fore- 
doomed to collapse at his retirement 
How will the men “in his clutches” act 
when the clutch is relaxed by death ^ If 
so many years of English education, and 
of research since 1894, when the Piem- 
chand Koychand Studentship was made 
conditional upon research, have failed to 
create a body of senators and professors 
willing and able to conduct the univeisity, 
promote research and possessed of the 
requisite brain power, knowledge and 
sense of justice and honor for guiding 
research, examining these and laying 
down courses of “higher studies” without 
the dictation of the “constant quantity 
at the head of every Board of Higher 
Studies,” then research has dismally 
failed— and we shall be as much in need of 
Sir Asutosh’s mastertul dictation m 1950 
as we are in 1921 Not that his dictator- 
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ship has promoted research alone It has 
promoted plagiarism and plagiarists also, 
and has placed some “spectres of human- 
ity” in positions of responsibility who 
have not been able to distinguish between 
originality and its opposite 

A New Civil Marriage Bill. 

The following Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly by Dr H S Gour on 
the 23rd March, 1921 — 

A Bill farther to amend A ct III oi 1872 

Whereas it is expedient further to amend Act 
III ©f 1872, it IS hereby enacted as follows — 

1 This Act may be called the Civil Marriage 
(Amendment) Act, 1921, and Act III of 1872, 
as amended by this Act, may be called the Civil 
Marriage Act 

2 In the preamble to Act III of 1872 (here- 
inafter referred to as “the said Act”) for the 
words from “do not profess” to “Jama religion” 
the following words shall be substituted, 
namely —“intend marriage under the provisions 
of this Act ” 

3 In section 2 of the said Act for the words 
from “neither of whom” to ‘Jama religion” the 
following words shall be substituted, namely — 
“who intend marriage under the provisions of 
this Act ” 

4 In the Schedule to the said Act for the 
words “I do dot profess the Christian, Jewish, 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsi, Buddhist, Sikh or 
Jama religion” where they occur m both places, 
the following words shall be substituted 
namely —“I intend marriage under the provi- 
sions of the Civil Marriage Act ” 

The Bill has our general support 

The Power of Will m Controlling 
Nervous Impulse. 

At a special meeting of the Sahitya 
Parisad held at the Bose Institute, Sir J C 
Bose gave a discourse m Bengali on “The 
Power of Will m controlling Nervous 
Impulse ” The lecture was illustrated by 
original experiments 

Sir J C Bose explained how man may 
control nervous impulse by the internal 
power of the will He holds that 

In the determination of sensation the internal 
stimulus of will may play as important a part 
as the shock from outside And thus through 
the inner control of the moleculai disposition of 
the nerve, the eharacter of the resulting 
sensation may become profoundly modified 
The external then is not so overwhelmingly 
dominant, and man is no longer passive in the 
hands of destiny There is a latent power which 
would raise him abo\e the terrors of bis 


mimical surroundings It remains with him 
that the channels through which the outside 
world reaches him, should at his command be 
widened or become closed 

Function is created by the action of stimulus, 
which may be external or internal Does the 
mmd make the body or does the environment 
fashion the organisms ? Are the two state- 
ments opposite to each other, or are they but 
one fact described from different points of 
view If the internal stimulus be the resultant 
of inpounng forces from outside, then when 
in this infinite transfusion came the birth of 
thought ’ Even in the smallest living particle 
we may trace the dim beginnings of the faculty 
of choice A speck of protoplasm accepts or 
refuses, submits to or resists the multiplex 
forces of destiny about it When m all this did 
perception begin to manifest itself^ If in 
throbbing response to stimulus then the small- 
est speck of life has it If in nervous commotion 
then the tree has it Mind and matter thus 
become transfused The microcosm is that 
whose highest term is the one, and its lowest 
the other And man opposing himself at will 
to new areas of stimulation thereby determines 
his own higher evolution 

Sir J. C Bose at the Rotary Club 

The Eotaiy Club is an international 
institution of business men, and the Code 
of Ethics to which the members subscribe, 
includes the following “To consider no 
personal success legitimate or ethical 
which IS secured by taking unfair advan- 
tage of certain oppoitunities in the social 
order that are absolutely denied others , 
nor will I take advantage of opportunities 
to achieve material success that others 
will not take because of the questionable 
morality involved ” These are undoubt- 
edly admirable sentiments 

The members of the Kotary Club, which 
IS an European institution, recently enter- 
tained Sir J C Bose at dinner In acknow- 
ledging the courtesy shown to him, the 
scientist made a speech m course of which 
he said 

One of the great characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon IS that he identifies himself with the plaee 
of his work So it happens that when he 
settles in Austraha he does not call himself an 
Anglo-Austrahan, but an Australian In the 
States he becomes an American and soon begins 
to look down on Europe as a “back number.” 
He resents hyphenated prefixes of any descrip- 
tion And I think you will also come to regard 
your present prefix equally superfluous and take 
pride in bemg known as Indians For if one 
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reads the histoiy of this country rightly he will 
realise that India has a great assimilative 
power by which many races and peoples who 
came to this country came to call this their 
home \nd it is through our united efforts that 
we could look forward to the rejuvenes- 
cence of India and the world services she is 
again to render 

It would be wise on the part of English- 
men residing in India to take the hint 
thrown out by S<r J C Bose But what- 
ever they may or may not do, it is ourduty 
to so think and act as to make the name 
Indian’^ respected all over the world 
Sir J C Bose then passed on to make a 
brief reference to some of his scientific con- 
clusions 

Instead of special creation and specific char- 
acteristic I find all life is one The world is not 
a chaos, but a cosmos Prom the unity of life 
there follows as a postulate the unity of all 
human efforts It is a misreading of the laws of 
Nature to regard conflict as the only factor m 
evolution Far more potent than competition is 
mutual aid and renunciation ui the scheme of life 
It IS true that the weakling who has refused the 
conflict, having acquired nothing has nothing 
to renounce He alone who has striven and 
won, can enrich the world with the fruits of his 
victorious experience It is only out of struggle 
that some inner power is born through which 
we come to realise the essential kinship of all 
humanity It is through the eternal interaction 
of the outer and the inner that the world 
evolves And the most living man is he, who 
having acquired through years of patience gives 
out in spontaneous outflow Thus in modern 
times we have a Rockfeller or a Carnegie Is 
this an exception ^ Some twelve centuries ago 
the merchant princes of India adventured forth 
across unknown seas and shared their ancient 
heritage with the people among whom they 
lived The rums of Java and Cambodia still 
testify the creative impulse of that epoch And 
Bengal too was not behindhand Her scholar- 
adventurers with palm leaf manuscripts as their 
sole merchandise ciossed the Himalayan bar- 
riers and extended the great Indian culture to 
the farthest East 

Referring to the present unrest, he spoke 
first of its political aspect 

In the physical world I find that whenever 
in a system there is a great accumulation of 
energy at any one point there is a tendency for 
equalisation Should there be any obstruction 
to this natural process a dangerous tension is 
set up, ending in explosion A parallel pheno- 
menon in the system of human conglomeration 
IS known as revolution And the most st^^ble 


and enduring form of Government is that in 
winch undue tension is not allowed to develop 

Passing on to the economic aspect of 
the unrest Prof Bose said — 

The present unrest is not confined to India, 
but is almost world-wide due to economic 
conditions In my recent travels in Europe I 
found the acutest symptoms of unrest m 
London, in Pans and m Berlin The prevalent 
idea is that the produce of the world is not 
sufficient for all 

The conflict is between the ^^have^s^' and 
‘ffiave-nots ” The idea that dominates one 
group IS that the produce of the world is not 
sufficient for all and therefore they must have 
more than their share The ‘ffiave-nots”, who 
are many, however fail to realise this logic 
And thus has ansen the tragedy of the present 
situation 

But, the Professor asked, is it true that 
the productive capacity of the world has 
been fully developed ? 

The only place where I found this unrest to 
be at its minimum was in Norway and Sweden 
Norway, for example, has an area of a few 
thousand square miles and a population less 
than that of Calcutta and Bombay combined 
She nevertheless maintains her own army and 
navy, lias her system of universal education, 
and the most up-to-date University Poverty is 
practically unknown The country is not rich 
m its resources How is this miracle accom- 
plished ^ By utilising to the utmost through 
science all her available resources In many 
of the provinces in India, Bengal for instance, I 
find inexhaustible resources alike in her soil and 
in her mineral wealth India could be the 
richest country in the world if she only knew 
how to utilize nature^s gifts As regards the 
beneficent powers of science, my own researches 
show the possibility of making four ears of corn 
grow, where one grew before In this aspect 
science is a divine gift and the call is imperative 
which compelled men to choose a life of unend- 
ing struggle to extend the bounds of human 
knowledge 

The solution of the present difficulties 
lies in working together for mutual bene- 
fit 

The conflict in the industrial world perhaps 
reached its climax in the United States But in 
the same country there is also a different 
method in operation They there realise that 
it pays to make every one actively interested m 
the success of an enterprise, thus the operative 
of to-day may become the director to-morrow 

Why is this obvious method not in evidence 
in this country’ Here there is large diffuse 
capital and a large number of men trained in 
the methods of science, and a growing feeling of 
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patriotism, an increasing desire of developing 
the natural resources of the country What 
they lack is business trammg On the other 
hand you have remarkable experience in 
business and power of organisation The two 
should have complemented each other, but are 
now in conflict Why should they not work 
for mutual benefit The present conflict brings 
vividly before my mind a picture where two 
claimants were pulling themilch-cow — one by 
the horn and the other by the tail— when thus 
fixed, a third party came m and walked off with 
the milk I am sure that you would be able to 
identify the respective parties 

Sir J C Bose concluded his address with 
a note of hope and of faith in the future of 
India 

Whether India is to gam her salvation 
through conflict or through the other method 
more consonant with her ancient tradition, 
there can be no misgiving about her future For 
there is something in the Indian culture which 
IS possessed of extraordinary latent strength, 
by which it has resisted the ravages of time, 
and the destructive changes which have swept 
over the earth And indeed a capacity to endure 
through infinite transformations, must be latent 
in that mighty civilisation which has seen the 
intellectual culture of the Nile Valley, of Assyria, 
and of Babylon wax and wane and disappear, 
and which today gazes on the future with the 
same invincible faith with which it met the 
past 

Professor Bose has raised many issues 
in his speech before the Rotary Club and 
has given us food for thought The bless- 
ings that Nature had conferred on India 
have, through the passivity of her people, 
proved to be a veritable curse , for wealth 
that IS unappropriated must atti act ad- 
venturers from all parts of the globe- So 
we have not only the Europeans, but the 
Americans and the Japanese^ as well, ex- 
ploiting the resources of the country and 
effecting peaceful penetration Already 
we have in our midst examples of Gurkha 
mercenaries employed by foreign Zamin- 
dars to overawe the tenants Armies and 
navies will no doubt be required by differ- 
ent nationalities to protect their respective 
interests The process by which China 
has been carved up into different spheres 
of influence is still going on and precedent 
thus established will no doubt be followed 
in other A«3iatic countries, including India 
Of course Japan excepted, m whose “sphere 
of influence’^ the shooting of an American 


oflficer by a Japanese sentry had to be ac- 
cepted by the United States as a regretable 
accident This is but a parable ^ But our 
problem is, Is India to be cut up into 
spheres of influence m addition to being 
subjected to foreign rule ^ 


Sir Nil Eat an Sircar on Public 
Health. 

As president of the recent Public Health 
Conference Dr Sir Nil Ratan Sircar deliver- 
ed a very important address He first 
drew attention to the seriousness of the 
problem which at present faces Bengal, 
and in doing so referred to some first prin- 
ciples of a general character 

If you wish to erect a strong and durable 
edifice, you take the utmost care first to set up 
a firm and secure foundation The basis of a 
sound national life is a healthy and physically 
efficient community You cannot expect the 
citizens of a country to be capable and fit in 
any other way if they are not already physical- 
ly fit 

It is now an accepted principle in advanced 
countries that it is among the duties of the 
State to provide conditions that would secure 
physical and mental efficiency in every citizen 
Whatever the individual may do to ensure his 
or her physical well-being, it is recognized to be 
a primary obligation of the State to stri\e to 
maintain each citizen at the highest point of 
physical perfection 

In order to give his audience an ade- 
quate idea of the task of improving the 
sanitary condition of Bengal Dr Sircar 
quoted certain figures 

The provincial birth-iate of the year 1919 
was only 27 5 The lowst return since 1892 
This was 5 4 per mille less than the ratio of 
1918 and 5 8 per mille less than the average for 
the preceding five years Every district in the 
province showed a reduction in the birth-rate 
and Madras was the only province in India 
which returned a lower birth-rate 

The death-rate amounted to 362 per mille of 
the population and was higher than m any year 
since 1905 with the exception of 1918 Among 
the districts the highest rate, viz , 62 3 per 
mille, was returned by Birbhum Burdwan 
came second with 50 5 per mille Among the 
towns eight, including Calcutta, returned a 
death-rate exceeding 40 per mille ^Howrah 
comes first with a death-rate of 55 i Bara- 
nagore comes next with a death-rate of 54 8 
per mille 

The late of mfant mortality was 228 per 
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tliousatid, as iti the picYioiis year This cont- 
paied unfavourably with the quinquennial late, 
which was 209, as also the rate for 1917 which 
amounted to 184 m fom districts, including 
Calcutta, the infantile death-rates exceeded oOO 
per thousand births, the respective ratios being 
Birbhum 392, Calcutta 357, Burdwan 342, and 
Khulna 308 

The number of deaths recoided during the 
yeai exceeded the number of recorded births by 
396,000 or 8 7 per mille pf the population This 
IS undoubtedly a serious condition of affairs 
By far the largest percentage of deaths, viz , 
27 1 was due to feveis Fever claimed so many 
as 1,229,257 deaths , cholera, 124,949 deaths , 
smallpox, 37,010 deaths These are all pre- 
ventable diseases Moreover, a veiy laige pro- 
portion of infant deaths is due to causes which 
are of a preventable nature The infant deaths 
lecorded in 1919 numbered 284,298 Very few 
people seem to have an adequate idea of the loss 
of potential manhood and powet that the high 
death-rate of Bengal indicates 

A comparison with England will show 
how high our death-rate is 

While in 1919 the death rate m Bengal was 
36 2, 111 England, foi instance, 13 to 14 per 
mille may be taken to be the average normal 
death rate It is wellknown that the high 
death rates that foimerly existed m many of the 
Western countries have now been considerably 
reduced by the adoption of effective and scien- 
tific sanitary measures The adoption of similar 
methods in our province may reasonably be 
expected to yield equally satisfactory results 

The doctor then briefly mentioned some 
of the methods which should be adopted 
for combating the most pievalent diseases 

In a scheme for the control of cholera the 
foremost place should be given to the supply of 
pure drinking water— a great want of our 
province Aiverygiave menace to the public 
health of Bengal is the absence of a proper 
supply of pure drinking water Many of the 
diseases in the province aie due to impure water 
The measures that have so far been taken foi 
removing this want are, however, quite dispro- 
portionate to the needs of Bengal A determined 
effort should, I think, be made to intioduce 
wells of the artesian type as rapidly as possible 
In this connection it should be remembered that 
costly water- works are not always the best 
solution of the problem It is needless to point 
out that the economic condition of the province 
is also one of the causes that contribute to the 
present unsatisfactory state of public health in 
Bengal The other directions in which action 
is needed are the sanitary disposal of excreta of 
diseased persons and the destruction of house 
flies, which play a prominent part m disseminat- 
ing cholera It is now proved beyond doubt 
that small-pox can be almost entirely prevented 


by \accmation The hook-worm disease is the 
cause of much sickness, miseiy and poverty m 
our province The spread of this unsuspected 
disease is due to the almost univeisal pollution 
of the soil with human excreta The first thing 
necessary to combat this disease is, therefore, 
to stop the pollution of the soil by human 
excreta Among other diseases tuberculosis 
requires special attention with a view to its 
prevention and reduction, as it is obviously on 
the increase 

The Doctor also dwelt on the urgent 
need of greatly reducing the infant mor- 
tality and the moitality of mothers fiom 
causes connected with child-beat mg He 
also lepeated what he had pievious- 
ly said in his convocation address 
regarding the health of our students 
Those observations of hi^ were quoted 
in our last issue As malaria is the 
greatest scouige of Bengal, Dr Sucar 
dwelt at greater length on measures for 
the prevention of malaria than of other 
diseases He described what has been 
successfully done in other countries, and 
urged that similar steps should be taken 
here The measures to be adopted would 
cost huge sums Where are these to 
come from ^ In reply Dr Sircar observed 

It IS certainly the primary duty of the State 
to provide funds for improving and safe-guaid- 
ing our national health But with the limited 
resources at the disposal of the Government of 
Bengal at the present moment, I do not think 
any reasonable person can ask them to under- 
take costly schemes such as those referred to 
above The question is, how much can we 
afford to pay m order to get rid of malaria ^ 
The economic significance of the matter has not 
been fully realised Insidious losses, that are an 
every day occurrence, do not attract attention 
Yet the leakage is appalling There is a general 
decrease m the individual efficiency of the com- 
munity The business-man, the labourei, the 
professional man, the manufactuier, the child, 
the farmer, all suffer from diminished individual 
inefficiency Many live as a burden on the 
community It is not possible to estimate all 
these losses m actual sums, but they must be 
tremendous The cost for malaria control vanes 
widely in different conditions Three factois 
have to be taken into account The annual loss 
to the community, the hrst cost of any perma- 
nent work, and the cost of maintenance The 
Government of India should, I think, be asked 
to return the proceeds of the jute duty to Bengal. 
This amount should be mainly devoted to the 
nromotion of public health in the province and 
a oortion ot it capitalised by raising loans for 
canying out projects of a permanent nature 
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You oitglil to see ilmt adequately large sums 
are allotted eveiy yeat foi promoting sanita- 
tion A part of tins allotment might very 
properly be capitalised by loans If, for ins- 
tance, the money raised in such a mannei is devo- 
ted to the carrying out of an irrigation project 
for the reduction of malaria, besides improving 
the health of the people, it would materially 
help the development of the economic resources 
of the country It may be expected that after 
a number of years a good return will be 
available fiom such a project in the shape of 
the health, wealth and contentment of the 
people 

The jute fields are situated in Bengal, the 
jute farmers are Bengalis, the jute mills 
are situated m Bengal, water transport 
and harborage for the jute traffic are 
provided by Bengal, and it is the people 
of the Bengal jute-growing districts who 
have to suffer from the pollution of the 
water in their villages by steeping the ]ute 
stalks in it before the extraction of the 
fibie There can, therefore, be the least 
doubt that Bengal is entitled to have the 
proceeds of the jute duty at its disposal 

Another important matter to which I desire 
to invite your attention is the need of extension 
of general education for the diffusion of sanitary 
ideas among the people The present illiteracy 
and Ignorance of the masses serves as a great 
handicap to the spread of even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of sanitation What the situa- 
tion demands is the introduction of universal 
education without any further delay and loss 
of time besides a provision for the teaching of 
hygiene ^nd sanitation in our secondary 
schools 

Equally urgent is the need of the establish- 
ment of more medical schools for the training 
of doctors It was unfortunate that the 
Government of India vetoed the proposal of the 
Calcutta University foi the reconstitution of 
the diploma of DP H for providing the pi o- 
vmce with an adequate supply of experts, so 
urgently required at the present moment, 
although it was suppoited by H E the 
Governor Now that the Calcutta Unuersity 
has been liberated fiom the leading strings of 
the Government of India it IS to be hoped that 
there will be no difficulty in giving effect ta the 
proposal 

In this connection it is not out of place to 
mention that proper facilities for the conduct of 
medical researches are denied to Indians in the 
existing State medical institutions, although 
nobody can say that qualified Indians are not 
available foi such work It is of the utmost 
importance that opportunities for such re- 
searches should be afforded to Indians It is 


deplorable that the aiitlioiities haA’^e practically 
secured the exclusion of competent Indian 
professors and research workers fiom the 
Tropical School ot Medicine Strenuous efforts 
should be made to put an end to such unjusti- 
fiable racial discrimination 
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It IS not Bengal alone which has suffei- 
ed for years from the effects of various 
preventible diseases Other piovmces, 
too, have suffered, as would be evident 
from the provisional statistics of popula- 
tion based on this year’s census Accord- 
ing to the Gazette of India, the variations 
of population since 1901 are as shown in 
the following table given in the Gazette 
( April 9 ) 


Variations per cent since 1901 


1891 to 
1901 

India +15 

Provinces +39 

States -66 


1901 to 1911 to 
1911 1921 

+ 6 5 +1 2 

+ 54 41 3 

+ 10 3 +10 


On these figures the Government of 
India Resolution has the following 
observations — 


The agricultural conditions of the early 
and middle years of the decade were not un- 
favourable to the growth of the population 
There was some local scarcity but no wide- 
spread famine, while the birth rate and survival 
rate both stood high in 1913 but declmed 
slightly in the subsequent four years The war, 
which gave a notable stimulus to the agricul- 
ture, industry and trade of the country, had 
little direct effect on the population figures 
The influenza epidemic of 1918 dominates all 
other direct influences on the movement of the 
population during the decade The epidemic 
left no part of India un visited The death rate 
was nearly double that of the previous year and 
the direct loss of life due to the ravages of the 
disease during a few months in 1918 alone is 
put at about 7 millions in British India, while 
the indirect effects are shown in the heavy fall 
in the birth rate in 1919, the births being less 
than the deaths in both 1918 and 1919 Vpart 
from the influenza epidemic, the later y'ears 
of the decade weie generally unhealthy Plague 
which hud been virulent in 1915 m the Northern 
and Westein portions of the country again 
took a heavy toll in 1917 and 1918^ The 
general failure of the rams of 1918 ‘caused 
widespread distress over a large part of the 
country and the mortality from cholera in 
1918-19 was exceptionally high In the last 
year of the decade a large part of the country 
had again to face a serious failure of the 
monsoon 
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In no country in the world is the rain- 
fall just what it should be to meet agri- 
cultural needs Ihe influenza epidemic 
visited England and other countries, too 
The bodies of human beings are in no 
countiy disease-proof It is in India alone, 
that, inspite of a fertile soil vast mineral 
and vegetable resources, thousands of 
miles of navigable rivers and coast lines, 
and an intelligent and hard-working 
peasantiy, an “enlightened” administra- 
tion does not feel ashamed to try to con- 
ceal its inefficiency and wicked selfishness 
by trotting out on all occasions irregular 
rainfall and various epidemic and sporadic 
diseases as the unconquerable enemies of 
humanity It many other countries can 
thrive and prosper inspite of all such 
causes, why not India ^ 

In England and Wales the decennial 
increase in 1911 was 10 9 per cent, the 
lowest since 1841 , but even that figure 
was higher than that of India, which was 
6 5 The present year’s census shows a 
further serious decline in the rate of in- 
crease, which stands at 1 2 If even the 
previous decade’s rate had been kept up, 
the increase in population would have 
been 20,485,165 , instead of which it has 
been only 3,918,736 , therefore we have 
lost at least 16,566,429 persons owing to 
the ravages of disease and famine This is 
a remarkable testimony to the efficiency of 
the most highly paid and the most highly 
( self- ) praised bureaucracy in the world, 
whose emoluments have been and are being 
continually added to on the most shame- 
less and flimsy pretexts 

There has been an increase, among the 
mam provinces, of 13 2 per cent m Assam, 
2 6 in Bengal, 9 in Burma, 2 2 in Madras, 
2*3 in N W F Province, 5 6 in Punjab, 
and a decrease of 1 4 in Bihar and Orissa, 
1 8 in Bombay Presidency, 1 in Central 
Provinces and Berar, and 2 6 in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh Among the 
principal States and Agencies there has 
been an increase of 10 8 in Manipur, 4 4 in 
Baioda, 8 9 m Bengal States, 5 2m Kash- 
mir, 13 5 in Madras States ( Cochin 6 6, 
Travancoie 16 8 ), and 2 9 in Mysore, and 
a decrease of 2 2 in Central India Agency, 
1 3 in Gwalior State, 6 9 in Hyderabad 


State, 6 4 m Rajputana Agency, 7 m 
Sikhim State, and 4 6 in Central Provin- 
ces States 

Of the 28 Bengal Districts, including 
Calcutta, 18 show an increase, some only 
nominal, and ten a decrease Of these last 
ten, 5 are m the Burdwan Division, 
three in the Presidency Division ( both 
parts of West Bengal ) and two m the 
Rajshahi Division On the whole, there has 
been a decrease m the Burdwan Division, 
a nominal increase of 1 in the Presidency 
division, and mcieases in the Rajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, which 
have a predominantly Musalman popula- 
tion The most notable increase has been 
that of 12 9 per cent m Noakhali district, 
and the most deplorable decrease ( of 10 5 ) 
m Bankura district, which was visited by 
two famines during the decade 

There has been an increase m all Assam 
districts 

In Bihar and Orissa, 6 districts show 
an increase and 15 show a decrease 
Singbhum shows the highest increase of 
9 5, and Angul the greatest decrease of 
8 5 The Daspalla State, where theie was 
a rising and great oppression during the 
decade, shows the appalling decrease of 
39 5 per cent 

In Bombay Presidency 12 show an 
increase and 16 a decrease, the greatest 
increase being m Bombay suburban 
distnct ( 50 4 ) and the greatest decrease 
in Ahmednagai ( 22 5 ) 

In Burma all 43 districts, except Aiakan 
Hill district, Prome, and Chin Hills, show 
an increase 

In Central Provinces and Berar 9 
districts show an increase and 13 a 
decrease 

In Madras 8 districts show a decrease 
and 19 an increase 

In Panjab 7 districts show a decrease 
and 23 an increase 

In the United Provinces of Agia and 
Oudh the districts which show an increase 
are Debra Dun, Meerut, Cawnpore ( very 
slight ), Jalaun ( very small ), Benares, 
Gorakhpur, Basti, Azamgarh, Almora, 
Garhwal, Gonda, Faizabad, and Bahraich, 
the remaining 35 districts showing a 
decrease 
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Plague 

Plague probably ai rived m Bombay m 
March ISOG, though it became noticeable 
m September of that year , so that it has 
been in India for a quarter of a century— 
a standing demonstration of the prosperi- 
ty and enlightenment of the people under 
‘‘the most efficient administration’’ in the 
woild The latest plague figures supplied 
by the Gazette of India are for the week 
ending the 26th Maich, 1921 They show 
that it pi evaded during that period m the 
piovinces and states of Bombay, Madras, 
Bihar and Orissa, United Provinces, Panjab, 
Burma, Central Provinces and Berar, 
Mysore State, Hyderabad State and 
Rajputana Bengal showed only 1 seizure 
and death in Calcutta Assam was 
entirely free Seizures totalled 3994 and 
deaths 3202 during the week 

A New Theory As To Man, 

Count Korzybski is a Pole who comes 
of a family of mathematicians What 
appears a brain-ciacking problem in 
higher mathematics to the ordinary man, 
the Count treats as a simple problem in 
arithmetic He has just written a book 
which sweeps aside all past conceptions 
regarding man’s place in the universe 
According to him, 

Man is not a higher animal to whom has 
been added a touch of divinity Man belongs 
in a class to himself He is a human being born 
with a specific attribute which separates him 
from any of the other classes known to the 
human mind , he has the power to bind time 

The three definitions around which the 
material of the book is based are these “Mem- 
bers of the plant or vegetable kingdom bind 
solar energy , members of the animal kingdom 
bind space , humans bind time ” 

An elucidation of these definitions was 
given by Robert B Wolf in a paper read 
b^efore the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

“Korzybski,’’ he says, “who had ample op- 
portunity to observe the destructive effects of 
commercial competition in Europe, concluded 
that man must have a wrong conception of the 
reason for his existence The human standards 
seemed to be but little above the animal stan- 
dards and the survival of the fittest naturally 
resulted It was in the hope that he could find 
a fundamental distinction between the various 


classes ol hie that he began Ins researches by 
studying the recoids of the past 

“He first turned his attention to the lowest 
form of 01 game life, the vegetable, and very 
soon found its mam function to be the storing 
up of solar eneigy The vegetable oiganism, 
which does not move about, but is attached to 
the earth, diaws up through its roots the inor- 
ganic chemical substances from the earth and 
forms them into a cell in which the energy of the 
sun IS confined He therefoie concluded that 
the function of the vegetable class of life is to 
bind solar energy Coal, foi instance, is of 
vegetable oiigm and m burning it we release 
sun power 

“He next directed his attention to the records 
of animal life and at once noted that the out- 
standing thing which distinguished it from 
the vegetable is its freedom to move about in 
space The animal is more concerned with 
giving out energy than with storing up energy , 
in fact, it can be likened to a firearm by means 
of which vegetable energy is exploded 

“^s all life proceeds by multiplication, i e, 
geometrical progression, each species of animal 
life was soon m conflict with every other species 
This animal characteristic of movement in 
space, of occupation of space, resulted, of course, 
in a struggle for self-preservation This was 
especially true in an environment which stimu- 
lated rapid production of the species Darwin 
observed this when he enunciated the piinciple 
of the survival of the httest— no two physical 
bodies can occupy the same space at the same 
time 

“These observations led Korzybski to his 
second generalization, namely, because of this 
fundamental faculty of movement in space the 
animal was destined to increase its power of 
movement by its occupation of more space 
The animal, he therefore concluded, was a 
‘binding space’ class of life 

“Having concluded that the function of the 
vegetable was to ‘bind energy’ and the animal to 
‘bind space’, he next turned his attention to the 
records of human activities He soon realized 
that the outstanding characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes the human being from the animal is 
its capacity to record past experiences, to make 
them available for future generations 

“All of the world’s great religions were based 
upon the recorded teachings of their founders 
Our whole system of law is based upon past 
piecedents recorded m our law proceedings and 
modern science is primarily an accurate history 
of the results of past happenings m the organic 
and inorganic worlds It is this recording of 
events in time which is a distinctly human 
faculty and through it man alone becomes 
conscious of the operation of the principles of 
causation, for without this power of recalling 
past events men could not have come to a 
realization of the absolute unchangeableness 
of natural law 
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PRO&REhSlVE SckLVV 

B} the Courtes^ of the Artist Bibu Ga^inendrin itli la^ore. 



\ersit\ Scream— Hjclp ' Help'' 

B> the coiirte^v oi the artist Babu Ga^anendranath la^ore 
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“This [acuity ot holding oi tixing past events 
to make the knowledge of them a source of 
power for future generations is what Koizybski 
calls ‘binding time ’ His third genei alization is 
that man is theretoie a ‘time-bmding’ class of 
life The natural effects of this is that each 
succeeding generation of mankind is able to 
begin approximately where the preceding one 
left off, whereas in the animal world each 
succeeding generation is obliged to begin 
practically wheie the preceding one began ” 

The far-ieacliing effects of this new 
lealmation of human life is expressed by 
Korzybski m his conception of what 
human competition should be, namely, 
competition m time 

“ ‘Survival of the fitte«it/ yes, but m time, not 
space It IS, he maintains, the application of 
space binding animal standards to the human 
being which is responsible for ‘man’s inhumanity 
to man ’ 

“The World Wat was the logical result of 
animal emotions controlling the ternfic power 
released by human intellect 

“Mar, therefore, by the basic law of his 
nature is compelled to work for posterity 
The animal is conscious of one dimension of 
time— the present Man alone consciously 
uses all three— past, present and future That 
is whj real education by means of the true 
presentation of facts of the past is the only cure 
for wars , also why humanity must lesist any 
dogmatic attempt to keep the individual in 
ignorance Safety lies m a true evaluation of 
the past m order that present humanity can 
consciously create a future which will be in 
harmony with the universal creative purpose ” 

According to Mr Korzybski, there is 
nothing new in the presentation of the 
facftthat man has the power of rolling up 
time with all its accumulated facts and 
using that power in solving the problems 
of the present and the future The novelty 
of his theory lies m the fact that it is this 
power of rolling up time or ‘binding 
time^’, as he calls it, which is the definitive 
characteristic of human beings 

“Functioning is the atm and purpose of life,” 
he said in further explanation of his theory 
“The function of plants, as I have explained, 
is to bind solar energy , the function of animals 
IS to bind space The fact that man can chemi- 
cally bind solar energy does not make him a 
plant , the fact that he binds space or can fight 
for his place in the sun does not make him an 
animal It is not what an object has in com- 
mon w ith othei objects that defines it oi places 
it , it IS what it possesses apart from other 
objects that classifies it \ solid has line quali- 


ties, but a stii (ace is not 1 line In the same 
mannei a man may lia\c animal qualities, but 
that does not make him an animal 

“If man, as I say, is iii a class all to himself 
whose function it is to bind time, how do I 
account for the Daiwmian theory ’ That’s 
easy There is no conflict between the two 
The e\olution of man was from the ape to the 
human But just as soon as the ape began to 
lemember things, just as soon as he began 
using and improving upon the utensils that his 
father made, he passed ioi all time out of the 
animal class He began binding time 

“The whole point of the mattei is this Man 
IS born with a tune-bmding cell not possessed 
by any other oiganism of which we aie now 
cognizant Take a new-born child, place him 
m the wilderness, and he will begin binding 
time for his children Place him in the midst 
of cnilization and he will take up the woik of 
binding time where it was left oh by the foimei 
generation He must do that That is his 
natural law That is his function 

“Take a new-born dog and place him in the 
wilderness He will fight foi his existence and 
nothing else He will do what the fiist of liis 
kind did in the wilderness? Place him in the 
midst of civilization and he is still an animal 
He still fights for his preser^ration, lor his place 
in the sun Time means nothing to him,— the 
past, the present, the future To him tlieie is 
no connection other than the one of reproduc- 
tion ” 

Cartoons m This Issue 

The Morley-Minto and Montagu- 
. Chelmsford Refoim Schemes suggested to 
Mr Gogonendianath Tagore the idea of 
drawing a senes of cai toons with the 
geueial title of Kefoim Set earns 
[Sch(r)enies], beating on political, social 
and educational topics He has, with his 
usual couitesy and kindness, allowed us to 
leproduce some of these cartoons 
‘‘Scieam'' No 1 is a cat toon illustrating 
the cry or scream that the Mont- ford 
Reforms maik the “Dawn of a New Eia” 
m India Ihe cartoon has, theiefore, 
been styled ‘‘Reform Dawn” The White 
Elephant, the Pair of Black and White 
Bullocks drawing the cart, the heavy 
burden of deficit, &c , will be easily 
understood This cartoon, forming out 
frontispiece, we have leprodiiced in 
colours 

Anothei cartoon of the “Scream” senes 
which we have repioduced in colours, is 
the Ministerial Scream oi Ciy, being the 
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demand of the mmisteis that they must 
have their 64,000 lupecs pet head per 
annum The typical minister is lepiesen- 
ted as a typical extoi tionateKahiili usuier 
who must have his handful of silvei, else 
he will with his big sticlv break open the 
dooi ol even the pooi tciulied widow 
with her iiighteued oiphan boy in hei 
arms and cairy away whatevei he may be 
able to lay his hands on The red lamp 
burning is the Lai Biittee, symbolical of 
bankruptcy 

The thud caitoon is a social one It is 
a soit of humoious leply to the Social 
Eefoimer’s Ciy that no dowiy should be 
extorted by the biidegioom’s paients fiom 
the bride’s father , instead, the Soul Force 
of Love alone should be the compelling 
power behind maiiiages It has been 
named by the Artist ‘Sold pei Foice 
lersws Soul Foice” He confionts the 
ideal of Soul-Foice oi loie-marnages 
with the Inct ot mercenaiy mariiages 
This appears to be the significance of the 
title of the caitoon, “Sold per Foice 
lersits Soul Foice ” The tiguie m the 
foreground is the biidegroom, with a 
copy of Borneo and Juliet in his hands, in 
token of the fact that he is not a strangei 
to the sentiment of love Pie was maiiied 
once befoie, but his wife is )ust dead, and 
her body is coieied with a sheet, pinned 
up with a butterfij She was bride No 1, 
and she became a wife on the stiength of a 
heavy dowry which she brought with hei 
The pinning up with a butteifly will be 
readily understood in Bengal Piajapati is a 
name of the god Brahma, who is the god of 
marriage , and that word also denotes a 
butterfly Hence in Bengal the butterfly 
symbolises marriage The bridegioom who 
has just lost his wife ( who has not yet 
been cremated ) applies his finger to one 
eye as if to wipe awaj a teai , but his 
mother consoles him with the piospect of 
a new bride ( No 3 ) just fished up horn 
an earthen vessel with a haii-pin The 
new biide is a mere child with the Bengali 
primer in her hand. Such a one is surely 
not fit to be the help-mate and life’s com- 
panion of one who can appreciate Romeo 
and Juliet. But, though the female child 
carries an alphabet book in one hand. 


she has a dowry in the other ’ The fishing 
up of a baby bride trom an eaithen pot is 
a humoious idea which will be fully 
appreciated in Bengal For invalids m 
Bengal Koi and Magtn fish, just killed 
befoie cooking, are sometimes prescribed 
Theiefoie these lish aie kept alive m 
eaithen pots, and every day the neces- 
saiy numbei IS fished up iiom the pot for 
consumption So the gum joke of the 
picture appears to be that when one wife 
has been consumed, another is being fished 
up for consumption— who knows when the 
piocess will end *■’ 

There aie two moie cai toons which we 
reproduce They aie politico-educational 
One IS called the Progressive Scream, the 
othei the ’Vai SI ty Scream ‘The Progres- 
sive Scieam” is a visual lepresentation of 
the desti active side of “educational non-co- 
opeiation ” “Ihe ’Varsity Scieam” is a 
ciy of “Help, Help” to preset ve the exist- 
ing official system of education 

Kemal Paslia. 

That the Tuik is not an extinct volcano 
jet, has been demonstiated by the achieve- 
ments of the Tuikish Nationalist leader 
Ivemal Pasha His Government at Angora 
must be leckoned with He is the de facto 
head of the Turkish nationality In the 
poitiait teproduced here from the Literary 
Dige^it, he does not look at all for- 
midable and imposing— not, at any rate, 
as teiiible and showy as an Anglo-Indian 
Yolunteei officer Evidently theie is more 
fieiy spirit in him than phlegmatic fat and 
flesh 

“Satyagraha” at Mulshi Peta. 

Undei the Land Acquisition Act land may 
be acquired for a public puipose by giv- 
ing adequate compensation to its owner or 
owners But what is a “public purpose”’ 
Any individual oi company lequinng land 
foi an industiial purpose may contend with 
hteial truth that it is foi a public purpose 
because the produce of the industiy in ques- 
tion may meet oi ci eate a public demand 
But this does not seem to be an equitable and 
commonsense view of the law A public 
puipose must be a purpose which is not 
mainl) and diiectl) the pecuniar j gain of 
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an individual or a company In any case, 
as theie are industrialists abroad, keenly de- 
sirous of exploiting the resources of the 
country, an authoritative and equitable inter- 
pretation of the law has become an urgent 
necessity The Tata Hydro-electric scheme 
at Mulshi Peta required the damming up 
of a river with the consequent submergence 
of villages under watei It appears that 

the Bombay Government did not consult 
the Mavalas who live in and own the land 
in these villages, or their representatives, 
before sanctioning the acquisition of these 
villages by the Tatas under the Land Acqui- 
sition Act The villageis repeatedly protest- 
ed against such acquisition, but in vain 
The committee of the Poona District Confei- 
ence intervened to effect a compromise, but 
without success The Mavalas then resolved 
upon Satyagraha as the only resource left 
Wherever the work of the dam was begun or 
carried on, they lay prostrate, and the labo- 
rers engaged by the Tata Company refused 
to hurt them Even when jets of hot water 
were made to flow over the bodies of the 
Satyagrahis, they did not budge So the 
work has been at a standstill As we are 
writing this Note at a small station away 
from Calcutta, the latest news available to 
us IS contained in the following telegram 
dated, Poona City, April 21 

After the meeting at Poona of the representatives 
of the Tata Company and the leaders of the Mavalas, 
regarding the Mulshi Peta Works, the Collector of 
Poona wrote to the Satyagraha Sahayak Mandal to 
the effect that the Government was prepared to do 
Its utmost to find land as compensation for expropriat- 
ed ryots and further that the Government has declar- 
ed that their policy regarding the Mulshi Peta scheme, 
was first, that the work was to be earned out, second, 
that the Government would spare no efforts to find 
land for those who wished to settle elswhere and third, 
that extremely liberal compensation would be given to 
those who wished to take cash 

Messrs Paranjpe, Bhopatkar, Gokhale, Kavade, 
Dr Phatak.proceeded to Mulshi to-day where a meet- 
ing of the Mavalas was held under the presidentship 
of Prof Paranjpe Mr Bhopatkar translated the 
Collector’s letter literally to them 

The same was explained to them by the President 
who adjourned the meeting for an hour to give them 
time to consider the matter The meeting reassembl- 
ed at 12 noon The President asked them to give 
their opinion as to whether they were ready to accept 
land in exchange or money as compensation or they 
would retain their present lands Votes were taken 
and none voted for the first two alternatives They 
emphatically and unanimousl} declared that they 
would not port with their land? under any circum- 
stances. 


The work on the dam has not yet been resumed. 

If the villagers had been consulted at the 
very beginning and the terms now offered 
were then proposed, it is probable that they 
would have been accepted But both the 
Government and the Tata Company seem to 
have contemptuously ignored the existence of 
the Mavalas We do not think the attitude 
of the Mavalas is unreasonable But even 
the unreasonable attitude of humble folk who 
stoutly hght for their rights, encroached upon 
by power and wealth, cannot but extort ad- 
miiation and respect 

We do not appreciate the Government 
declaring its policy to be ‘first, that the woik 
was to be carried out.” That is a sort of 
ultimatum which cannot but stiffen the back 
of men of spirit Suppose the Mavalas do 
not finally agree, will Government order these 
Satyagrahis to be removed by force, and 
order or connive at some little shooting for 
the purpose? That would be promoting a 
public purpose with a vengeance Suppose, 
after force has been used upon or against 
the Mavalas, the labourers at the dam refuse 
to work , will forced labour be resorted to ? 

Government should proceed in a moie 
conciliatory manner, and declaie, not that it 
will do its utmost to find land for expropri- 
ated ryots, but that it will guarantee that 
land of equal value and extent will be found 
for expropriated ryots 

“Ladies Told to Abandon 
Family Life ” 

Last month we read in the Indian Daily 
News that Mr Abbas Tyabjee addressing 
the ladies of Bezwada “gave Mr Gandhi’s 
message appealing for one ciore of lupees 
to the ‘Sw'arajya’ fund before June 13 next 
and one ciore of men to become members of 
the Congress Every house, he said, should 
have a spinning wheel, and the ladies should 
relieve the men of their domestic anxiety 
and free them to work for their country He 
exhorted them to take a \ o\\ not to lead a 
family life till ‘Swaraj’ was established” 
We cannot commend the last bit of exhorta- 
tion If any such advice must be given, it 
should be addiessed to both husband and 
wife simultaneously Moreover, apart from 
the soundness of the advice or otherwise, it 
is only women who ought to adyise women 
in a matter like this 
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Reduction of Armaments. 

According to the Ltfuaty Dive'.t^ the 
navies of England, United States and Japan 
may be classed as follows 

Great Britain 808,200 tons 

United States 467,250 „ 

Japan 319.140 

According to the naval programme laid 
down by the powers, their naval strength will 
be as follows in 1924 

United States 1,117,850 tons 

Great Britain 808,200 ,, 

Japan 543-14° - 

The nations are all groaning under the 
burden of armaments The more ^civilised^ 
and powerful a nation is, the heavier the 
burden Therefore, there has arisen the 
cry for the reduction of aimanients In 

Asia, japan alone has a na\y worth mention- 
ing Some of hei statesmen want to join 
in the cry for ‘‘the naval holiday But 
Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, one of the elder 

statesmen, is not exactly of the same mind 

He gives his views in the Japanese periodical 
named Taihimn^ from which they have been 
translated m a condensed form by the Japan 
Magazine The Marquis does not favour 
unconditional disarmament, but hopes that 
Japan will follow this policy after England 
and America have led the way He begins 
by asking, to whom we should naturally look 
for peace proposals ? “Is it not to the strong 
rather than to the w^eak ?“ 

The Marquis says — 

Nowada}s the rapid advance of communication 
and transportation facilities has made the world 
seem smaller, just as the inaccessible regions in japan 
are now brought nearer by the aid of science We 
can circumna\igate the globe m a month and learn the 
news of the world from the printed page in a 
moment Only spiritual progress is slow, especially 
advance in international morality The desire for 
universal peace was stimulated by the experiences of 
the recent great war, >et wc doubt whether disarma- 
ment can become general and we can welcome the 
ideal heaven and earth of an era of peace 

In this connection the resolution by Senator Borah 
of the United States to reduce armaments seems like 
a gleam of hope Recently an international press 
correspondent called on me and asked my opinion ot 
the proposal I replied in brief that Fngland and 
America should take the lead and that then no doubt 
Japan would cons der a similar step 

Before the war there were eight great Powers, three 
of them na\al Powers, England, Germany, and \menca 
Germany, Austria and Russia are now in a desperate 
or at least struggling position and the two great naval 
nations are England and America Now w'-hat is the 
Borah proposal'’ It is not xery definite, but if it 


contemplates a reduction of one-third or one-half, 
Japan and Ital}, being in financial straits, wall gladly 
follow in their steps Hence I repeat, if the world 
sincerely desires peace let the strongest nations 
make the first move The w^eaker nation cannot 
initiate the movement, as to do so would be 
tantamount to unconditional surrender 

To be sure the weaker nation can use its 
armaments only as a threat but being so weak it 
cannot disregard armaments altogether The nation 
which has greater defences cannot demand that the 
weaker nation disarm first If the strong have no 
aggressive designs, they do not need so powerful a 
fleet for defence merely That Japan and Italy have no 
aggressiv^e designs is proved by the weakness of their 
respective fleets To be sure, Japan’s 8-S program may 
sound big, but compared wath England and America, 
it IS not even one-half as large Hence Japan has only 
the minimum, and cannot begin to reduce By all 
means let England and \merica begin That wall 
be the one short method of securing vVorld peace, and 
japan will delightedly w^elcome such an arrangement* 
No one cdn dei y the fact that the world is spend- 
ing immense sums on armaments and is feeling severe 
financial embarrassment on account ot this enormous 
expenditure At a time when the nations are suffering 
serious financial depression after a war extending 
through nearly five consecutive years, and when pro- 
vision for the national defence can hardly be made 
ex^en with the utmost effort, how does Japan feel about 
this matter ’ \\ e are indeed not strong either hnan- 
cially or economical!} , } et we cannot neglect our 
national defences c\en for a day, since we are as 
dependent upon these for existence as a bird upon 
beak and spurs or an animal upon teeth and claws 
Hence the minimum of defence must be maintained 
even in the face of financial difficulties, to protect 
ourselves from stronger nations 

Child Mortality Committee 
m Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal ( Ministry of 
Local Self-Government ) have constituted a 
permanent committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing members, to recommend measures for 
the prevention of child mortality in Bengal — 
Sir Nilratan Sircar , Rai Haridhan Dutt 
Bahadur , Dr S K Mallik , Professor of 
Midwifery, Medical College, Calcutta ( e\- 
officio ) , Dr Kedar Nath Das , and Dr 
Hasan Suhiawardy The Committee will 
elect their own President and Secretary 

Some good will be done, if the sanitary 
and hygienic recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, when made, be gn en effect to, if the 
number of trained midwives and nurses can 
be rapidly multiplied, and if their services can 
be had gratis by all but the well-to-do But the 
social changes M'hich are required for saving 
mothers and infants are not easy to bring 
about, as even our “educated” men are either 
not given to thinking on such subjects, or not 
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convmcedj or are victims of moral cowardice 
Another most important factor is the econo- 
mic condition of the people Poverty kills 
more mothers and infants than Ooveinment 
and well-to do people have any idea of 
Strenuous efforts should be made to improve 
the material condition of the people x\nd 
then, what recommendations will the Com- 
mittee make on the subject of the supply of 
pure milk at a reasonable price ? Lastly, the 
Committee should recommend that steps be 
taken to impart general and sanitary educa- 
tion to the grand-mothers and motheis of 
infants yet unborn 

Eevision of Pamine Code. 

Last month Dewan Bahadur P Kesavd 
Pillay moved a resolution in the Madras 
Legislative Council for the revision of the 
Lamine Code of 1914, after prompt and neces- 
sary enquiry regarding wages and allowances 
in general with a paiticulai reference to the 
affected areas, the basis of conversion of the 
gram, the conditions enforced m the test 
Works, the case of the dependents of the 
labourers during the test-period, to the cir- 
cumstances lequiied tocon\eit the test into 
relief works, the classilication of labour, and 
such other cognate matters, so as to make 
Government relief timely and ellectne 

He made a powerful speech in support of 
his resolution The piovisions for famine 
relief should be levised with lefeience to 
all provinces Famine rations are insulhcieni 

Ihe oihcers give 1 fraction less than the 

fraction provided m the h amine Code and never a 
fraction more When in Bengal theie was a famine 
and when Sir Richard Temple was in charge of 
it ,he was very liberal in giving rations He gave one 
and a half pounds of rice Then the Duke ot Argyll, 
the Secretary of State, said "Give a fraction more and 
never a fraction less But somehow or other when 
the question comes to be considered at the table sur- 
rounded by the commissioners they reduce the scale 
and increase the task 

I can give instance after instance in order to show 
that the diet mentioned m the Code is msutficient I 
challenge the Hon'ble Member on the other side if 
he can dispute any ot the points^ raised about the test 
works In the ordinary test works they went to make 
them most unattractive to the villagers What do 
tlic> do Ihe} gut additional work to the standird 
wcik ind tilt womtn and men have to hrcrdv otone^ 
undci 1 '=:corcliing oun Even ailti the lamint was 
dccliredtlip Government have nut taken away the 
additional task Ihey have to walk a distance of 
tour miles and five miles and sometimes si\ miles from 
their places of rtsidence before the} reach the works 
W hat do the} do there, Sir ' ihe i Ion hie Member 
replied tile other dav that theic were avenue trees* 


Ihey break stones just by the road-side In many 
places there are no avenue trees I picked some 
sample stones which could not be broken 

\fter these stones are broken tbev are heaped on 
one side, and no allowance is made for rejected stones 
1 hey say that the workers should be very careful in 
picking these stones Among these workers theie are 
Linga}ats, there arc Muhammadans, and there are 
Kurubas vv ho would nev cr come out of their villages 
unless they arc driven by dire poverty and distress 
Ml these people aie not paid suliicient wages and are 
not taken care of sulticienth No doubt many male 
member run away from their homes to seek work else- 
where, but their womerdolk ind children remain at 
home until they return 1 hey have not sulhcient 
wages given to them lor their hard work Some of 
these people may be engaged in digging wells which 
mav be more profitable Breaking stones on the 
road-side is a very hard work, especially for women 
and children Children of lu vears ol ige are made 
to work Ihe rules about these works should be 
revised 

Progress of Non-co-operation. 

\t the recent meeting ol the All-lndia 
Congress Committee at IJe/vada, Mr tiandhi 
made a speech m pioposmg the lirsl icsolii- 
tion, which ran 

( 1 ) In the opinion of the Ml Indui Congress 
Committee all Congress organizations and workers 
should concentrate their attention ehied) upon 

(a) Bringing the Ml-India lilak Mcnion il 
^‘Swaraj’’ Fund to one crore of rupees and before 
)Oth (line next each Congress Province should collect 
m ratio oi its population 

(b) Putting in the Congress registers one trore ot 
members in pursuance of the constitution and before 
3olh June next each province should contribute a 
number ol members in r itio of its popul ition 

(c) Introducing into V illages and houses 20 lakhs 
of 'Charkas’, ( spinning wheels ) m good working order 
and before 30th June next each province to intioducc 
a number of Charkas in ratio ot its population 

All the proposals are constructive, and no 
objections can be urged against them on 
moral 01 legal grounds 

The Sfandan/ Bea} e/ ^ ihe organ of Mr 
Aurobindo Ghose’s follow eis, observes after 
prolonged experience of the working of the 
spinning wheel that m its present crude con- 
dition its use cannot be considered an eco- 
nomic proposition Of course as a second 
string to the bow foi families of small means, 
or as a useful employment even for women of 
well to-do families who now waste their 
leisure, it may be recommended, though it is 
possible to suggest moie productive emplo}- 
ment As penance for seif-punhcation also,^ 
it may be recommended 

We do not mean to say that the spinning 
wheel should not be used until it has been so 
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improved as to be able to compete economic- 
ally with power-driven spinning machinery , 
what we mean is that it is necessary so to 
improve it that it may yield a living wage, as 
the improved hand-loom yields a living wage, 
though it cannot compete with power -looms 
Labour unions are sure m course of time to 
compel mill-owners to materially increase 
the wages of mill operatnes and reduce their 
hours of work 1 hey will also compel the 
mill-owners to tackle the housing problem 
and improve the general conditions of work 
A.11 this wnll mciease the cost of production 
in mills Thus m future there is a possibility 
of the difference in the prices of machine- 
made and hand-made goods being not so 
great as it is at present It is contemptible 
foppery to bung forw’ard the objection that 
hand-wo\en cloth made of hand-spun yam is 
coarse and thick To the selt-respecting 
Io\ei of his countr) it is very beautiful 

Ihe lollowing summarv of Mi Gandhi’s 
speech on the lust lesolution has appeared 
in the dailies — 

He pointed out th it in respect oi those aspects of 
the propaganda upon which they had so far concen- 
trated, namely, the giv mg up ot titles, councils, edu- 
cational institutions, and courts, there was no need 
lor the further concentration tlicreol and Mr Ctandhi 
considered that the success alread) achieved therein 
war in cverv wav satisfactory Whatever be the 
number of students who had given up their colleges or 
of the law v ers who had giv en up practice, the Con- 
gress had achieved tlie real object of the propaganda, 
namely the demolition ot the prestige of these institu- 
tions ot the bureaucratic Government of this country 
He thcrciore pointed out that in order to achieve 
the programniC of Swarai within the time mentioned 
m the Nagpur Congress Resolution, the} should now 
concentrate upon those parts of it which would directh 
lead the masses oi this countr> to its realisation ihe 
awakening of the masses was phenomal and while the 
masses were fully alive to the urgent need of the 
realisation of Swaraj, the leaders were lagging behind 
It was therefore necessary to give form and shape to 
the aspirations of the masses 1 heir aspirations for 
Swaraj w ere based upon the very definite perception 
that without Swaraj their condition could not improve 
and the direct means of improving their condition 
was to enable them to clothe and feed themselves 
It was for this purpose that he felt the Charka move- 
ment full ot the utmost potentialities m the winning 
of Swaraj 

It would immediately have the diect of making 
them feel that they were no longer dependent on 
foreigners for their livelihood and progress It would 
also effect the complete economic boycott of the most 
important ot the foreign imports of this countrv If 
this was achieved Swaraj could be considered to have 
been realised If, as the resolution insisted, one crore 
of rupees was collected before 30th june, as he was 
quite hopeful it would be, and one ciore of the man- 


hood and womanhood of the country are registered 
as Congressmen there could be no more patent proof 
of the fitness of the people for Swaraj than of their 
ability to achieve it through the Congress organisa- 
tion 

On the constructive part of the speech 
we have no criticism to offer , rather we 
heartily support what has been said— subject, 
of course, to the observations we have 
already made on the use of the charka But 
when Mr Gandhi said that he considered the 
success already achieved m respect of the 
giving up of titles, councils, educational in- 
stitutions and courts ‘Svas m every way 
satisfactory,’^ we cannot cry ditto ‘‘Satis- 
factory” is a relative term, and unless one 
knows what kind or amount of success was 
expected wdien the propaganda vAas started, 
one cannot judge whether the success achiev- 
ed has been satisfactory We do not think 
the results have been satisfactory But as 
the chief propagandist and his follow^ers are 
satisfied, we, who never supported some items 
oi the programme, have no reason to com- 
plain We will onlv add “that the prestige of 
these institutions of the bureaucratic govern- 
ment of this country,” viz , courts, councils, 
schools and colleges, has not been demolished^ 
though it IS undoubtedly true that their pres- 
tige has been diminished 

Otlier Resolutions of tlie 
Congress Committee. 

The second resolution was to the follow- 
ing effect — 

(a) AlMndia Congress Committee is of opinion 
that ofihciaL in various provinces against non-co-opera- 
tors in pursuit of a policy of repression are totally un- 
warranted by the situation m the countr} and are in 
most cases pronounced by highest legal opinion to be 
illegal 

(b) Whilst the committee believes that the country 
has responded in a wonderful manner and in the face of 
grave provocation by Government to the principle of 
non-violence enjoined by the Congress in the country’s 
pursuit after 'Swaraj' and the redress of the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs 

(c) This Committee is of opinion that apart from 
the fact that civil disobedience is not expressly com- 
prised in the Congress resolutions relating to non-co- 
operation, the country is not }et sufficient!} disciplin- 
ed, organised and ripe for the immediate taking up 
of civil disobedience 

(d) This committee by way of preparation therefore 
advises all those upon whom orders may be served 
voluntarily to conform to them and trusts that new 
workers will take the place of those who may be dis- 
abled by Government and that people at large instead 
of becoming disheartend or frightened by such orders 
will continue their work according to the quiet organi- 
sation and construction sketched by Congress resolu- 
tion 
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Though the wording of a portion would 
have been more to our liking if it had been 
more restrained and subdued, considering 
that it was a resolution, not a speech appeal- 
ing to emotion, we support this resolution 
As regards 

Civil Disobedience, 

Mr Gandhi pointed out 

How wonderfully the people had conformed to 
non-violence even under grave provocation Never- 
theless, he felt that the Committee should not 
recommend civil disobedience suggested in the form 
which was understood by those who advocated it He 
thought it was true that the non-payment of taxes was 
one form of civil disobedience contemplated by the 
Congress resolutions, yet it was not initiated as a part 
of the programme of civil disobedience against the 
Government in respect of particular laws or orders, 
lawful or otherwise The scheme of civil disobedience 
which he had practised in South Africa and developed 
his own mind was one which could not yet be put 
into operation If the country was organised and 
restrained so thoughtly as he desired, it would then be 
time enough to put into operation As it was, he 
considered that notwithstanding the great progress of 
non-violence among the people, there was still an 
element of what he would, for want of a better term, 
call mob law, not in the wrong sense, but in the 
idea that the people had not yet so thoroughly 
disciplined themselves the restraint that was needed, 
when their dearest wishes were violated or when 
their great leaders were snatched away to 
prison under most provocative circumstances Until 
therefore, they were able to self-control themselves 
perfectly, they should rot initiate civil disobedience 
Of course he was glad to note that the people were 
on a fair way to it If any person took upon himself 
the responsibility of offering civil disobedience to 
particular orders or laws, which he conscientiously 
thought he could not obey, as for example in the case 
of Mr Yakub Hasan, he was at liberty to do so, but 
he might do so only on his own responsibility and not 
in the name of the Congress 

The matter and manner of this speech 
was unexceptionable 

The third resolution was to the following 
effect . — 

{3) All-lndia Congress Committee congratulates the 
country on the rapid progress made in the organisation 
of ‘Panchayats' and trusts that people will make still 
greater efforts to boycott Government Law Courts 

As in our opinion the progress made in 
the organization of panchayets has not been 
rapid, which, however, is a relative term, the 
appeal and exhortation to the people made 
in the resolution are more important and 
worthy of attention than the congratulation 
The fourth resolution ran as follows — 

(4) This Congress Committee congratulates the 
countr}^ on its spontaneous response to the principle of 
self-purification underljing the movement of non- 


violent noti co-operation by taking up the campaign 
against the drink evil and trusts that the habit of 
taking ihtoxicating drinks and drugs will totally 
disappear from the land by persistent and continued 
efforts of self-sacrificing workers 

We give unstinted and unqualified support 
to this resolution We strongly condemn the 
official attitude against the anti-dnnk com- 
paign Drink must go Government must be 
prepared to do without that part of its reve- 
nue which IS derived from the debasement 
and disabling of the people The despicable 
Indian sycophants of the bureaucracy who 
are ferreting out passages from old Sanskrit 
works to support drink must know that the 
experience and moral sentiment of our fore- 
fathers embodied in the old Dharma Shastras 
which lay dowm that wine is not to be given, 
not to be drunk and not to be accepted and 
which class drinking among the great sms 
(mahapStakani), are, in this matter, better 
guides than passages from poems and my- 
thology 

We deplore and cannot understand the 
conduct of those Indian journals which conti- 
nue to print advertisements of liquors for the 
sake of what* is, in this case, literally filthy 
lucre 

Eepression. 

Will Government answer some questions 
to its own satisfaction ? Supposing all the 
men who are now being prosecuted in differ- 
ent parts of the country have broken the law as 
it is, why are they doing so and thereby bring- 
ing suffering upon themselves and on their 
families ? What sustains them in cheerfully 
undergoing suffering ’ Why do the people 
acclaim them as heroes ? Is it certain that 
all these persons, the sufferers and the people, 
are misguided and the bureaucrats alone are 
right ? What does history say ? 

Is force a remedy ? Does history say 
that it has ever been a remedy ? 

Is not the fact that repression has been 
considered necessary, m itself a clear con- 
demnation of the administration ? Whatever 
bureaucrats may think, human nature ordi 
narily prefers ease and happiness to suffering, 
and when people prefer suffering to selfish 
ease and happiness, they do so m view 
of some ulterior good It 13 perfectly 
foolish to say and believe that the agitators 
ate mislsading the people If the people be 
well-fed and strong, can agitators make them 
believe that they are hungry and vveak'^ If 
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they be sufficiently clothed, can agitatois per- 
suade them to think that they are naked or 
ragged ? If they are decently housed, can 
agitators make them believe that they live in 
pig-sties or in the open ^ If they do not fall 
a prey to epidemics, if they receive medical 
aid in sickness, can agitators persuade them 
to believe that they die like flies of epidemics 
and endemics, without medical aid ? If the 
people be educated, can agitators make them 
believe that they are illiterate ? If they are 
treated with ordinaiy courtesy and justice, if 
they are not oppressed and insulted, if they 
can lead self-respecting lives, can agitators 
make them believe that they are oppressed, 
insulted and treated like slaves ^ If the 
people have powers of initiative and con 
trol in the affairs of their country, can 
agitators deceive them into the belief that 
theyare a disinherited and enslaved people '> 

If the agitators can do all these things, 
they must be possessed of wonderful powers 
and the sooner the bureaucracy come to terms 
with them the better But the truth is, as 
Bacon perceived long ago, “sedition"’ cannot 
be stirred up unless there be matter for sedi- 
tion, and that the most eltective, in fact the 
only effective way to combat sedition is to 
remove the matter, the underlying causes of 
sedition 

No class of persons, not even the bureau- 
cracy, should ever lose sight of the fact, that, 
neither the powers that be nor agitators can 
fool all of the people all the time, though it 
may be possible to fool some of them for mne 
time 

Village Organisations. 

The cry “Back to the villages,” was not 
an invention of Non-co-operators It was an 
old ciy , how old need not be discussed And 
it was not a mere ciy Village work, on a 
small scale, has been going on for years 
Non-co-operators wanted the services of non- 
co-operating students to organise and do 
village work Some students and teachers, 
though small in numbers, have already begun 
this work At the recent conference of 
Liberals or Moderates in Calcutta, great 
stress was laid on village work That was 
good so far as it went 

If all parties be in earnest, there is a 
possibility of all of them undertaking social 
service in villages There is no harm in 
placing on record an obvious suggestion, 


though it has most piobably already oc- 
curred to the organisers and workers of 
all parties It is, that, either the workers 
of one party should not go to w'ork in a 
village where the other party is already 
at work, or, where feasible and necessary, 
both parties should work harmoniously, avoid- 
ing overlapping and friction It may be a 
counsel of perfection, difficult to follow, but 
it IS true that there should not be jealousies 
and rivalries and party quarrels in a work 
of loving service 

And, though not w'orkeis ourselves, may 
we remind village woikers that they should 
be able to do without the incentive of being 
in the lime-light ? It was excusable m 
the first flush of excitement to publish the 
names and letters ( to headmasters or prin- 
cipals ) of non-co-operating students , but 
hankering after celebrity can never supply 
motive pow'er for any great work That 
must come from a higher and deeper source 
The more one gets accustomed to work as 
only m the great task-master’s eye, the better 
for him 

Ministers’ Salaries. 

It was not British rule which introduced 
the payment of enormous remunerations to 
officers of the State, while the vast mass 
of public servants and of the people have 
to be content with very small incomes This 
disproportion between the incomes of the few 
and the many existed in pre-British periods, 
too. British rule introduced the further dis- 
proportion between the incomes of indigen- 
ous officials and foreign officials But as we 
cannot have enough money for the most 
vital concerns of the people — economic 
development, education, sanitation, etc , un- 
less we economise in all other directions, 
big salaries must be cut dowm We must 
accustom ourselves to the idea that officials 
are really servants of the people , that is the 
underlying idea of national government 
So, if some unpaid servants of the people 
agree to become paid servants, they must 
accept office on the understanding that such 
office is not lucrative work like commerce, 
industry, or some of the learned professions, 
but that it will pay just enough to meet 
indispensably necessary expenses The 
salaries paid to officials in Japan are based 
on these principles The Japanese under- 
stand that to accept office is not one of 
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the ways to “get iich quick’’ One of the 
reasons why the national government of 
japan has been able to spend so much 
money tor the education of the people and 
the development of agriculture, industries 
and commerce, is that official salaries m 
Japan are very moderate In this respect, 
we must make Japan our model 

The reason why the salaries of Indian 
ministers have been subjected to so much 
criticism and not those of others, is that the 
people s representatives appeared to be given 
some power to fix their scale 

Lst us compare some Japanese figures 
with Indian figures The population of 
Japan proper in 1918 was less than 57 
millions, the population of British India in 
March, 1921, was 247 milions, or, roughly, 
more than four times that of Japan The 
total budgeted revenue of India {afte) 
borrowing I g croJ es of rupees) in 1921-22 is 
129 crores of rupees , or, in other wmrds, we 
are able to pay a little more than 5 rupees 
per head The total revenue of Japan 
according to the budget for 1920-21 was 158 
Cl ores of rupees in round numbers , or in 
other words, the Japanese are able to pay 
more than 27 rupees per head That shows 
that they are a richer people than the 
Indians 

However, a nation having national 
revenues amounting to 158 crores of rupees 
per annum, pays its prime minister Rs 18750 
per annum, and other ministers Rs I 30 oo 
per head per annum Therefore, if our Indian 
ministers had been All-India ministers, their 
salaries should not have exceeded the 
Japanese salaries , for our revenue amounts 
to 129 crores, as against the 158 crores of 
Japan But the Japanese ministers have to 
manage both the internal and the external 
affairs of a Great Power, whereas our 
ministers are only provincial officials entrust- 
ed with some portfolios relating only to 
internal provincial matters This shows 
still more conclusively that our ministers’ 
salaries should not exceed those of Japan 
What makes our contention absolutely uncon- 
testable is that Japan pays her ministers out 
of a total revenue of 158 crores, but out of 
what total revenues do our provinces pay 
the ministers Rs 64000 per head per 
annum ? Not out of 129 crores, foi that 
is the All-India revenue, but out of the total 
revenues of each separate province We have 


not at present betoie us the budget figuies 
of our provinces, but we think w'e can safely 
state that no province has a yeaily revenue 
exceeding 16, or iS, or 20 croies So it 
comes to this, that Japan pays its piime 
minister Rs 18750 out of a total revenue of 
1 58 ciores^ and the bigger Indian provinces 
pay their ministers Rs 64000 out of total 
revenues which are one-eighth 01 one-tenth 
(or less) of that of Japan 

As for population, the most populous 
British Indian province is Bengal with a 
population of 46 millions The population 
of Japan proper is 57 millions and 
that of the Japanese empire is 77 millions 
Therefore, the Japanese ministers have to 
mwn&g&tkit internal and external affairs of 
a larger population than the Indian ministers 
of any British Indian province entrusted 
merely with some of the intei ual affaii s of 
the people 

Having in previous issues discussed some 
other points raised in connection with this 
subject, we do not repeat oui observ^ations 
thereupon 

Vocational Education 

The Conference of high school teacheis 
which Sir Asutosh Mukherjee as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University has 
convened for the puipose of consideting 
the question of vocational education is a 
timely move It is an old problem Its 
importance stiuck many Indians afresh 
when all of a sudden the majority of 
college students in Bengal left their 
colleges in pursuance of the principle of 
“Non-co-operation” They did not want 
to study the University couises and 
appear at University examinations The 
editor of this Review then wrote to some 
newspapers and college principals sug- 
gesting that arrangements should be made 
for the vocational education of those 
students who did not want Univeisity 
certificates or degrees , and the idea 
may have struck others also Theie is 
no reason why vocational courses should 
not foim optional paits of University 
curricula, too 

The question of vocational education 
has been under the consideration of Mr 
Prabhas Chandra Mitra, Ministei m 
charge of Education, foi some months 
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past Wc also iinclei stand that a Bengali 
edticational officer of the Impel lal Sei vice 
submitted a note on the subject to his 
official superior some months ago 

The fact that so many persons have 
been thinking alike, shows that it is a live 
issue which the \ ice-Chaiicellor has resolv- 
ed to tackle It is to be hoped that theie 
will be full and iinfetteied discussion, that 
only piactical suggestions will be made, 
that all suggestions w ill be considered on 
their merits, that the conlcicnce will not 
end in meie discussion, and that no cut 
and dried scheme has been alieady lesoked 
upon 

In this connection, it is important to 
know and considei what is done in other 
countries and with what result The 
Slo\d system of Norway and Sweden de- 
serves to be studied and adapted to our 
country It is a good preparation for 
technical education Sister Nivcdita once 
told us that Mr Bhabha, then Inspector 
General of Education in Mvsoie, knew'- 
moie about it than any other Indian In- 
foimation on the subject may be obtained 
fiom the Mysore education depaitment 
The system of education in vogue in the 
Philippines IS excellent It is a harmonious 
combination of the academic, physical and 
vocational sides of education W e gave an 
account of it in this Review some years 
ago—perhaps in 1917 ( we are wuting at 
a distance from our office libraiy ) In the 
present issue, some extiacts on the subject 
are to be found in the Foreign Periodicals 
section Full information should be ob- 
tained from the Director of Education, 
Manila, Philippine Islands 

The 7 per cent Sterling Loan. 

About the new £7^2 million Govern- 
ment of India sterling loan, Reuter has 
cabled as follows — 

London, A.piil 21 

The Bank of England has issued the pros- 
pectus ot the Government of India seven pei 
cent loan The loan is issued at pai in stock 
or hearer bonds, inutualb convertible without 
fee 

The Bonds will he m denominations of £50, 
£100, £300, and £1,000 sterling The list closes 
on April 26 


Ronds will be rcpajablc in 1920 at 102, oi in 
1931 at pai, and aie convertible into India 
three pei cents on the basis of £202 in 1922, 
and £200 m 1923 —‘^Reuter ” 

A latei message says that the Indian Govern- 
ment loan list, which opened m the morning 
closed at three o’clock in the afternoon It is 
understood that the loan has been ovei-subs- 
cnbed There has been a great lush for pros- 
pectuses, and the Bank of England snpph^ was 
evliausted beloic noon 

London, April 22 

There is an e\tiaoidmary rush foi the Gov- 
einment ol India seven pei cent loan The lists 
dosed aitei a lew houis The banks weie so 
innundaled with applications that the vStipphes 
ol forms ran out The in ms hast% bought 
up newspapers m which the prospectus was 
printed —“Reuter ’’ 

Accoiding to an Associated Piess Mes» 
sage, 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay, have sent a 
telegiam to the Go\ernment of India protesting 
against the ai bill ar} issue in England of the 
7 pci cent vSterlmg Loan with the option ot 
con\eision as ituiious to Indian interest The 
committee anticipate a disastrous etiect on the 
Aalue of Rupee Securities in India and think 
that the prospects ol issuing a new^ Rupee Loan 
at reasonable rates have been prejudiced b-^ 
the action ol the Secietary of State The Com- 
mittee suggest that no loans m England should 
be issued at a higher rate than in India and 
that the Indian rupee mvestoi should have 
pieference to invest on identical terms 

The Bombay merchants are quite right 
They are perfectly justified in protesting 
m the way they have done The Govern- 
ment of India should not go abioad for a 
loan until it has been pioved that Indian 
capitalists cannot lend the amount requir- 
ed Indians have the first claim on the 
interest to be paid out of Indian levenues 
for loans taken by the Government of 
India Seeing that the big wai loans weie 
fully subscribed in India, theie is every 
leason to believe that India could have 
supplied the £7^2 millions, if the loan had 
been issued lieie 1 he interest, too, is veiy 
high It IS veiy iniquitous that India 
should be milclied and bled m all possible 
ways 

The Indian Daily New s writes — 

I he new 7 per cent sterling loan is a bit of 
a puzzle, Mr Hailej promised Bombay that 
India would not borrow at over six per cent 
and we leave it to casuists to say whether this 
se\ en per cent loan is withm the promise or 
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not He did not saj' lie uoiild not boiiow in 
England, but no one anticipated moic steiling 
loans aftei tlie e\penences of the last fifty years. 
However, theie is VA million sterling in London 
and a giand oppoitiinity tor more Ke\erse 
Councils and moie Ciiriency expeiinients Mean- 
while, Ml Hailey fences Mitli the question, 
“Who suggested last j ear’s sales of Reierse 
Councils Probably the same financial gang 
that have stai ted this new loan The Secrttaiy 
of State has guen up lending like Lord Morley 
India’s Cl ores at half pet cent to favouiite 
Banks aftei that little business was evposed 
But the ways of getting hold ol India’s monej 
aie Protean Appaieiitlv someone is \eiy an- 
xious to lend India nionej in spite ot the news 
of Lords kmpthill and Si deiihani 

Police Rule. 

We lead in the Indian Dad} News that 
Ml Moore, a Sheiiff’s officei, has written 
a book on “The Sheiitfs ol Calcutta”, m 
which occtiis the following passage on 
police lule — 

“There is something bearable and often noble 
in a military despotism tiiidei nliich many 
nations have giowm to greatness and possibly 
to happiness But the rule of the policeman is 
the negation of all that makes life bearal le It 
is often mean and always pi ovocatiie when 
it leaches the Imperial and political pattern, it 
isceitaiu to end in the destruction of the fools 
who adopt it and whose Government it is meant 
to presene ’’ 

We ha\e had police lule, lot how long a 
petiod we cannot recollect But that it is 
very pio\ocatne and mischievous, all 
except Sir Henry WTieeler and his followers 
andco-thinkeis will agree Of com sc, police 
rule may have its ledeeming feature, too , 
it may, like Falstafl, be the cause of 
humom m otheis Foi, Policemen weie 
the hander-log in the levolutionaiy 
ciyptic slang of Baiin Ghose and his 
colleagues 

Mr. Hornell’s Bengal Educational 
Report 

From extracts m the papers from Mr 
Diiectoi Hornell’s lepoit on Public 
Instruction in Bengal for 1919 20, we 
gather some interesting information 
Institutions and pupils have on the whole 
inci eased, but the increase is small Of 
the total niimbei of pupils in all classes of 
institutions 16,11,175 were males and 
3, 42, 731 females This disparity in the 


iiiimbeis of male and female pupils is one 
ol the causes ol oui backwaidness and 
ol our having to lead a double life The 
vast majority of giil pupils aie in the 
pnmaiy stage 

Of the total expenditme of Rs 3,01,92,- 
891 on public intiuction Rs 1,00,05,332 
camefiom public revenues, Rs 15,44,733 
from District and Municipal lunds, and 
Rs 1,86,42,830 flora lees and other 
pruatesomces Whateici the somce, the 
monei ultimateh comes ft oin oni pockets 
Still it IS notewoithi that the parents 
and guaidians of the pupils dnectly 
pay moie than halt the expenses of their 
education So oin childien aie not 
charity bovs and giils educated at the 
expense of tiie Anglo-Indian Goxernment 
as some Anglo-Indians ha\c repeatedly 
asserted 

There were 33 aits colleges loi men 
and only 3 for women Regarding the 
only Government college for women in 
Bengal, we read 

The Bethune College and the Collegiate 
School have lor many yeais been senously 
cramped for accommodation To icmo\e the 
congestion Goiermnent ha\<. sanctioned a 
scheme for the construction ol temporar}' class 
rooms, and these looms are now being used 
The College needs liuthci development and 
leorgamsation but the question has been held 
in abeyance pending the consideiation ol the 
report ol the Calcutta Uni\eisit'\ Commission 

This IS amusing and annoiing m addi- 
tion to being deplorable Even befoie the 
appointment of the Calcutta Unncisity 
Commission, the Bcthiiue College improve- 
ment and expansion schemes had lieen 
held m abeyance year aftei yeai on some 
pretext 01 othei Tlieieisno cheering oi 
alaiming piospect of Bengali women 
developing suhiai>etti&t tendencies and 
bieakmg the Diicetoi’s w indow s, and the 
beau ideal ( oi is it belle ideal ) ot 
‘ educated” Bengal ( \ide Calcutta I nnei- 
sity Commission Repoi t ) continues to be 
the submissive illiterate domestic cliudge 
So you need not hurry up, Mr Hornell 

Of collegiate students 18,745 w'eie 
Hindus and 2,332 Musalmans As the 
latter aie a majority of the entire popu- 
lation, this difference is legrettable 



1 he gicati^t pat t of the c\penditiiic on 
aits colleges comes fiom lees and othci 
private sources 

1 he total iiumbei ol sccondatv schools 
and pupils have dccieased, which is to be 
regie tted 

d he total iiurabei ol pninari scliools 
and pupils have incicased to a small 
extent 

Of the total diicct expenditure on 
piiniai} schools, 4S 9 pet cent came 
fiom public funds and 51 1 fiom pinate 
soul CCS 

Of the total nunibci o( pupils m piimaiy 
schools foi Indian boys, 5,d2,10-t weie 
Hindus and 5,98, 507 were Musalmans 

The propoition o( hlnhamniadan pupils to 
the total numlici ol jiupils in schools losc lioin 
-K) 1 pci cent to 17 ! pei ceuit Tlie piopoition 
ol Moslem students in arts colleges losc lioin 
10 pel eent to 10 S pei eciit in piofessional 
colleges it leniaincd almost statioiiai3, i c , at 
S pel cent in high schools it declined sliglitlj 
tioiii 20 1 pci cent to 2o 0‘) pti cent , in 
middle schools the piopoition deeluicd trom 
31 1 per cent to 10 3 p,.r eent in piinicUc 
schools it lose fiom ”1 1 pei cent to "2 i> pci 
cent , and in special sehooK itom Ol (> pei 
cent to (>4 0 pei cent Thcprogicssm theieai 
iindci lev lew is m laet, eonhned to the spheie 
ofpiimaiv education In piunaii schools the 
piopoition of Moslem pupils is now com 
mensui ate until the ratio of the Muhammadan 
population to the total population of the 
Heiigal PicsKlenev 

Muhammadan education in Bengal is 
thus, com[)aiativcly spccUving, sunicicnth 
broad-baser/, the supeistuietme needs to 
be attended to 

The numbei of public institutions ol all 
classes lor Indian gnls on the 31st Maich 1020 
increased to 11,31 5 01 these, 3 ueie aits 

colleges, 2 tiaining colleges, 1 ! high schools, 
34 middle schools, 11 dlifi priniaiv schools, 
10 tiaining schools and 05 othei special schools 

The number of pupils, including girls leading 
m mixed schools, incieased from 3,07,773 to 
323,992, Ol by 16,210 Of this luimbei, 149,0S.s 
■were Hindus lt)t),843 were Muhammadans 
and S,061 belonged to other communities It 
will be noticed that udnle the number ol Hindu 
girls increased 229 onlv, that of Muham- 
madan gills incieased by 13,739 

The lelativclv gicatei piogiess of edu- 
cation among 5Iusalman guls must laise 
the Muhammadan comraumiy in the esteem 
of all light thinking peisons Hindus can- 


not be congratulated on then backward- 
ness in this respect 

Though Government has not yet paid 
adequate attention to the education of 
gills and women and though its indiffer- 
ence IS to be stiongly condemned, Mi 
Hoincll IS light in pointing out that social 
and domestic piejudices aie still letaidmg 
causes A gieat obstacle is pinrlah, 
making the cost of convey ances a prohibi- 
tive diag on girls’ schools and colleges 

The average cost of educating a college 
student was Rs 107-12-2 loi the year 
The similai cost pei secondai^ school 
pupil was Rs 25-3 3, and Ks 3-8-1 per 
piimaiy'- school pupil The aveiage cost per 
piiinaiy' school cluimg the yeai wms Rs 
10(> 15-3 Theie aie then, it will be evi- 
dent, thousands among ns who can singly 
maintain a piimary school, and tens of 
thousands who can each l>ai the cost of 
educating a child in a pnmaiy school, 
in addition to educating then own childieu 
But how many ol us clo oiu duty' to the 
community 

Lucky Dr. Watson. 

It IS said. Dr E R Watson, Piincipal 
of the Reseaidi and Technical Institute, 
Cawmpoie, has been appointed to the post 
of Diiectoi ol Rcseaich, Dacca University, 
on a monthly salaiy of Rs 2500 Isn’t 
that splendid ’ Wc mean fiom the view- 
point of him who has got the iob This 
pi odigal waste of money makes one sick 
And then is Di M atson a gieatei lesearch- 
ei than Sii P C Ray, or some of his 
pupils, sa\ , Di Jnancndia Ctiandra Ghosh 
of “Ghosc’s Law” fame, wdio is to be a 
piotcssor on a much low'ei salary ^ 

Compulsory Bible Teaching. 

In the Bombay and Ivladias Piesiden- 
cies, our Hindu countrymen began long 
ago to discuss the necessity of a conscience 
clause foi then childien attending Chris- 
tian niissionaiy schools and colleges, by 
availing themselves of wdnch they might 
avoid the compulsoiy Bible classes ofthose 
institutions, and they aie at it still Even 
some emmeut Chiistian Alissionaries 
themseUes aie opposed to the pnnciple of 
compulsion as being micluistian Foi 
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instance, m discussing the question, “Does 
or does not a ‘full Christian education” 
necessarily include compulsory Bible teach- 
ing as at present the Indian Social 
Reloimer says — 

Dr Fiaser holds that such teaching is not 
only not necessary, but that it is opposed to 
Christ’s religion, and, therefore, to Christian 
education The Bombay Board does not evi- 
dently accept that view But it does not tell 
us what its own view is When so eminent an 
educational Mission aiy as Dr Fraser, speaking 
from his long experience, condemns in unequi- 
vocal terms the practice of compulsory Bible 
teaching as un-Christian and even as conducive 
to produce an anti-Christian bias m non-Chris- 
tian students, it is clearly necessary for the 
Board to be more explicit m the expression of 
its views We think that theie is a vastly higher 
sphere of usefulness for educational institutions 
conducted by men imbued with the spirit of 
Christ in the new life of India But compulsion 
IS a discredited method, and we hope that many 
Missionaries will incline to the spiritually and 
educationally correct conclusio a that has been 
forced upon Dr Fiaser by his open mind acting 
on his ripe experience 

Whatever the position mav be else- 
where, the Calcutta University, which is 
not a Christian Missionary institution, 
compels all Matriculation, Intermediate 
and B A candidates to lead and pass an 
examination in portions of the Bible 
selected by professors chosen by it 
and published by it with introductions 
written by the Rev Dr Howells of 
Serampore, parts of which have been 
plagiarised fiom a well-known work 
(We do not, of course, suggest that 
plagiarism is a compulsory Christian 
method ) We do not object to anybody. 
Christian or non-Christian, reading the 
Bible, but we do strongly condemn com pul- 
sion, whether by a University oi by 
missionary institutions It is true, English 
literature and Western civilisation have 
been greatly influenced by the Bible It 
IS also true that the English of the 
authorised version of the Bible is good 
English But in learning to write and speak 
good curient 1 nglish, undergraduates 
should not take as their model any 16th 
or 17th century work, however excellent , 
that would rather be a hindrance than 
a help As for acquaintance with the forces 
and factors that have influenced and shaped 


English hteiatuie and Westein civilisa- 
tion, that can and ought to wait till the 
post-graduate stage And what is a moie 
impoitant consideration, it is undoubtedly 
more important for students to know fiist 
of all the formative influences of their own 
country’s and society’s hteratuie and 
civilisation than those of an alien faith 
and civilisation But the Calcutta Univer- 
sity does not compel Hindu and Musal- 
man students to read poitions of then 
scriptures with introductions, histoiical, 
hteiary and cultural The Bible certainly 
contains much that is spiritually and 
morally elevating But so do the Hindu 
and Islamic scriptures Why should not 
Hindu and Musalman boys be made 
acquainted with these ^ Of course, they 
may study these at home, as some do 
But IS it natural and sensible for a non- 
sectarian body like the Calcutta Univer- 
sity to make the study of an alien scrip- 
ture compulsory for Hindu and Musalman 
students, leaving them to study or not to 
study their own scriptuies at home ^ 
We do not suggest or propose that the 
scriptures of any sect should be made a 
subject of compulsory study for even 
its members by the Calcutta University 
What we say is, that, it any scriptures aie 
to be prescribed at all, certainly it is the 
scriptures of the student’s own faith 
which should have the piior claim 

There is also another point deserving 
of attention Theie is much in the Bible 
which IS erioneous and harmful from the 
non-Christian point of view No doubt, 
most of what is most objectionable is not 
to be found in the Calcutta University 
Bible selections But there are some pass- 
ages to which w e object on theological 
and other grounds Why should these find 
place in a book prescribed for non-Chris- 
tians and Christians alike ^ No doubt, a 
whole book is not prescribed But anj 
portion of any of the books of selections 
may be prescribed 

Altogether, the Calcutta Univeisity has 
done wrong in lending itself, it may be 
indirectly and unconsciously, to Christian 
piopagandism The move has, no doubt, 
its advantages from the party point of 
view, as it indirectly secures Christian sup- 
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port from Christian officials and non-offi- 
cials But the University is not a party 
machine 

The Bible selections, being Unneisity 
publications, also bung money to the 
coiieis of the Univeisity But the getting 
of money by any and e\eiy means should 
not be a mam consideration iii determining 
University policies Moieovei, monei'- 
could have been obtained equally by the 
publication and piesciiption as text-books 
of selections from Hindu, Buddhist, Jama 
and Islamic scriptures, foi students of 
these sects 

The Q,uestion of a National Flag 

As the question ol India’s National 
Flag has been raised afresh and Mi 
Gandhi has appiovcd of the idea of the 
Spinning Wheel being pictuicd thereupon, 
we draw the attention ol the public to 
the article entitled “The Va|ra as a 
National Flag” with its colouied illustia- 
tion, which appeared m the Noiembci, 
1909, issue of the Modem Renew 

Bengal Teachers’ Conference 

The teacheis of Bengal did well to hold 
a confeience with the object of imptovmg 
dieir position It is not then mateiial 
condition alone which lequircs improve- 
ment The}'’ must be re-cstabhshed in 
then ancient position of lespect in society 
foi the good of society <ind themselves 

Then choice of a president was veiy 
ludicious Sir P C Ray is a most distin- 
guished teacher, who has tluoughout his 
career made a strenuous ( and, we should 
add, successful ) endeavour to live up to 
the ancient Indian teacher’s ideal of volun- 
taiy pov’^erty, plain living and high think- 
ing He has lived for and among his pu- 
pils and IS rev''ered and loved by them 
Our description of him as the Doctor of 
Doctors has become cuirent com and it 
IS becoming truei as the years pass and 
more pupils of his become Doctors of Indi- 
an oi foreign universities 

He delivered an important, instructive 
and interesting addiess He said in part 


llie school-going population may betaken 
to be 2 lacs m the whole of Bengal These are 
the lutnre hopes ot the country, the makers of 
our destinj, the futuie toich bearers of light 
and civilization The teachers, who are often 
paid worse than Head Constables of Police, 
are the custodians ot this invaluable treasure, 
the richest asset ot the land It is in the fit- 
ness of things that this profession should be 
manned by the best and ablest of the land If 
the outlay is pool, the best return could not be 
expected If the piospect be not bright in the 
near futuie it will tail to attiact the best 
men which would be most detrimental to the 
inteiests of the country 

So Dr Ray advises the teachers to 
organise themselves into a united body 
so as to make themselves heard He 
says — 

II V ou all promise to pay a monthly subscrip- 
tion ot Re 1, from each school, your mcome 
will be Rs boO per month Out of the fund 
}ou can well altord to appoint a well paid 
secietarj and an agent whose vv oik will be to 
edit jour lournal and visit ditterent schools 
periodical^ to make the organisation living 
and cohesive \oui lOurnal can also take up 
problems ot education in general and thus 
piove its utilitv to the public at large 

\o taxation is lair without an adequate 
lepresciitation kou must have jour represen- 
tatives in the Senate and Syndicate of the Uni- 
veisity and in the Legislative Council, if possible 
The othei daj the Senate and Syndicate m their 
infinite wisdom have imposed a tax of Rs 100 
as lee for contmuaiice of recognition Such an 
illegal and iniquitous rule has been passed 
without jmtirselves being consulted Taxing 
the schools means the cuitailment of the nig- 
gardly pay of a poor schoolmaster 

The teacher has a light to claim a decent 
pay but he should also know what the society 
expects of him Sir Michael Sadler remarked the 
other day that he never saw a Bengalee student 
enioy a hearty laugh— he is always gloomy and 
morose with a downcast look and it seems 
that he thinks that life is not worth living 
The teacher ought to trj' to help the students 
in toiming a bcttei conception of life and living 
Too much attention is generally paid to the 
iiairow bounds of curriculum and he is regarded 
as the best teachei who gives voluminous 
notes and encourages ciammmg The result 
has been far from what is desirable Teaching 
must be such as to create a real and living 
interest in the subject and to inspire with a 
thiist toi knowledge 

I have observed that the more learned and 
experienced a teachei is, the highei the classes 
given him to teach This practice is exceedingly 
bad and this is perhaps due to a false conception 
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of prestige The 3 ’’OUtig and pliant minds 
should be left m the hands of those who have 
the tact and iipe experience of 3 ears 

“Unscrupulous Critics” of 
Calcutta University. 

At a recent meeting of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
received “a most hearty welcome” on his 
re-appointment to the Vice-Chancellorship 
He “expressed his gratitude to the Senate 
for the very cordial welcome they had exten- 
ded to him ” He also said among other 
things that “The University could not afford 
to wrangle with unscrupulous critics.” As 
we have not read all that has been written 
by way of criticism of the University or of 
Sir Asutosh, it is possible that there has been 
some unscrupulous ciiticism But we also 
know that there has also been much criticism 
that IS perfectly true and honest Sir 
Asutosh has, however, never admitted that 
there has ever been in the press any correct, 
justifiable and honest criticism What can 
be the reason ^ Is it due to obtuseness or 
to lack of intellectual honesty ? Oi may it be 
that Sir Asutosh is so conceited as to think that 
the ordinary code of ethics must be as plastic 
in his hands as wax or clay ^ 

Of course, the University cannot afford to 
wrangle with unscrupulous critics ' But it 
ought to be able to admit mistakes or con- 
tradict inaccurate statements In this demo- 
cratic age, that is the only way to retain or 
regain public respect, though that may not 
be the way to obtain a “very cordial wel- 
come” from the Senators, of whom “there 
was a large attendance ” With regard to 
criticism of the University, were these persons 
of the same waj of thinking as Sir Asutosh 
We would fain hope there were a very few 
exceptions 

Mr Sliarp and the Calcutta 
University 

The last letter of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity addressed to Mr Sharp, Secretary, 
Education Department, Government of 
India, has been widely quoted, as it is 
sensational and quite in the smart 
journalistic style It has also been 
copiouslj commented upon It has been 
described as a paiting kick, a Parthian 


shoit, &c We think it would be doing 
an injustice to the Univeisity to suggest 
that the pungency of the letter was due 
to the fact that the official connection of 
the Calcutta University with the Govein- 
ment of India is now at an end, and it 
can, theiefoie, expect neither favours nor 
be afraid of letaliatoiy measures Even 
before the severance of its connection with 
the Government of India could be foreseen, 
the University and its protagonist Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee gave some hard 
knocks to Mi sharp 

Oui own position has been throughout 
consistent We have urged that the Uni- 
versity should spend carefully and with a 
view to obtaining the best and greatest 
results, cutting down unnecessaiy and 
dispiopoitionate expendituie and feeding 
more freely the most useful and efficient 
departments of teaching and lescarch 
We have also urged an independent audit 
of its accounts, and the control and guid- 
ance of its affairs by competent lepiesen- 
tatives of the educated public At the 
same time we have urged that the Go\ ein- 
ment of India should have come foiuaid 
with liberal grants in aid of genuine uni- 
versity woik, taking a strict account of 
its subsidies 

We think Ml Sharp has been hostile to 
the University We exposed the hollow- 
ness of Mr Shaft’s inspired repK to Rai 
Bahadur Lalit Mohan Chattel jec ic 
Government grants to the Unueisitj But 
we cannot support the present lettei of the 
University in all its details Foi instance, 
it complains of the inordinate delay in re- 
ceiving a reply from Mi sharp It points 
out that the University letter was dated 
the 6th of September, 1920, while AIi 
Sharp’s reply to it is dated the 4th of 
December, 1920— a delay of three months 
But it has been pointed out to us that the 
University itself has not been more prompt 
in matters like these The very lettei which 
makes this complaint is a lepU given in 
mid-Apiil to Mr Sharp’s lettei dated the 
4th of Decembei, 1920— a dela\ of more 
than lour months Anothei point laistd 

IS 

^‘That the Senate deeply icgict to had that 
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the lettei nuclei lepl} abounds m misleading 
statements The Goieiiiment oi India expiess 
then regiet that they are not m full possession 
of the facts regaicling the position of the Uni- 
versity, and it IS added that the last statement 
of accounts which is laid before them was 
that ending the ISOth of Tune, 1919 Undei these 
ciicumstances one would haie expected that 
the obvious course foi lour department to 
follow would be to seek foi fuithei and up-to- 
date information fiom the Unneisity authori- 
ties There was abundant time foi such en- 
cjuiiy, as the letter of the Unueisity was dated 
the Gth of Septcmbei , 1920, and the reply of the 
Goieinmcnt theieto is dated the 1th of Decem- 
bei, 1920 ” The leason suggested bv the Uni- 
\ersityfor such abstention of enciuir} is that 
the fiamei of the Goiernnient leply apprehend- 
ed that the enfiuir\ made might lead to the 
cliscoveiy of facts conipleteh destructiie of the 
position intended to be taken up 

The eonseciuence has been, as the Unneisitj'' 
smmises, that on the 1th of December 1920, 
the cjiiestion of the needs of the Unneisity in 
1921 IS determined with lefeience to the sup- 
posed financial position on the 30th of Tune, 
1919 

We thinlc in this matter the Univetsity 
cannot be absolved fiom blame That tlie 
Goveinraent of 1 idia liased its leply on a 
statement of accounts ending the doth of 
June, 1919, may have been because the 
Umveisitx did not take caie to send a 
statement of accounts ending the 30th 
of June, 1920, which it ought to have 
done, and could have clone if it had been 
piompt and efficient in the conduct of its 
aliairs It is usual foi those who seek 
giants ( oi “fa\ouis” of any soit) to 
furnish the most fa\ oui able tacts to those 
wdio are to make the grants It is lathei 
curious that the Imwcisity should turn 
round and accuse Mi Shaip of neglecting 
to seek information \s it it was more 
Ml Sliaip’s business to disbuiden himself 
of a plethoui ot wealth than it was the 
Univei sity ’s business to get money Of 
coinse, if Ml Sbaip had sought further 
infoimation it would have been “geneious” 
of him But was it wuse for the Uniiersity 
to wait foi such “generosity” on his 
pait ’ 

As for the cost of conducting examina- 
tions, we think the cost per candidate has 
not appreciably' increased For at present, 
examinees are instiucted to write on both 
sides of the paper, which was not the 


case some yeais back, the paper now 
supplied is of woise quality than befoie , 
the remuneiation of examiners, paper- 
setteis, &c , has been decreased , and the 
numbers of candidates have been continu- 
ally inci easing, thus reducing ( at least, 
not raising ) the cost of establishment per 
capita On the whole, examinations have 
been a moic lucrative business than ever 
before 

The cost of punting calendars has, no 
doubt, increased But w'e do not see why 
they should be distributed gratis m such 
large numbers That objection may be 
flimsy , but m any case considering the 
large income and cxpendituie of the Uni- 
versity Ks 26,000 for printing calendars 
and Rs 7500 for purchase of stationary 
are not big items— -though we know every 
mickle makes a muckle Such items of ex- 
pense, at least those which w'cre absolutely 
unavoidable, could have been met from 
savings effected by not opening for the 
present classes to teach Tibetan, &c , 
w'hich are, comparatively speaking, more 
expensive than useful and helpful to any 
appreciable number of students 

As we did not support the proposal to 
raise the examination fees of Matricula- 
tion, I A , I Sc , &c , candidates, we 
cannot blame the Government of India foi 
not Yiew’ing it with favour 

Not possessing the advantage of having 
the original papers or their printed copies 
before us, we hope if we have erred, our 
mistakes w'lll be pointed out 

We would urge the Bengal Government 
to make liberal grants to the Calcutta 
University after going into its financial 
condition with the help of an independent 
committee 

Know'ing as we do how persistently 
and consistently hostile and obstructive 
Ml Sharp’s attitude has been for years 
towards another institution, we can 
understand why he has not been friendly 
to the Calcutta University But the 
latter, too, ought not to have laid itself 
open to just criticism 

We wish to make our position quite 
clear with regard to the Calcutta Univer- 
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sity exanunatioa expenses Theie is not 
tlie least doubt that, as the University 
lettei contends, the total expenditme in 
connection with examinations has inci eas- 
ed But -the leal question is, has the 
surplus, left after deducting the examina- 
tion expenses from the fee-incomes, been 
increasing or decreasing or has it lemained 
stationary ^ Our impression is that the 
surplus has been inceasing, or, at any late, 
it has not been decieasing , though, not 
having the accounts of the Umvcisity 
before us, we cannot make any positive 
statement This is the drift of what we 
have obseived regarding the incidence of 
examination expenses pei candidate We 
shall be glad to publish the exact figures 


if some one in the know will kindly send 
them to us 

As regards the increasing cost of ma- 
nagement of the general department of 
the Univeisity and of the University press, 
due to increments of salary granted, &c , 
we should like to know whether the in- 
creasing fee-income and the increasing 
income from the sale of University publi- 
cations presenbed as text-books, do not 
covei the aforesaid increasing cost 

In conclusion wc should like to state 
oui clear opinion that the lettei of the 
Univeisity is, on the whole, a powerful 
indictment of the attitude of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Government of 
India towards the Calcutta University 


ERRATA 


Page 461, column 1, 

( I ) Read ‘on’ for ‘or’ in line 2, 

( II ) Insert “annam, from annam” between ‘from herbs’ and ‘letah' in the 
38th line 
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T he Ilistoiy of India,— otuhoniisit 
thchistou 

This lustoiy began with the day when 
the white-skmned Aiyans, o\ei coming 
all obstacles, natuial as well as human, 
made then entry into India Sweep- 
ing aside the vast enveloping cuitam of 
foiest, which stretched across her fiom 
East to West, they bi ought on the scene 
sunny fields adorned with corn and fiuit, 
and then toil and skill thus laid the found- 
ation And yet they could not say that 
this India was exclusively then India 
The non- Aryans became fused with the 
Aiyans E\en in the first blush of the 
latter’s victoiious supiemacy, they used 
to take to themselves nou-Ai\ an gals m 
mariiage And in the Buddhist age such 
intei mingling became freei AA’hen, there- 
after, the Brahminic Samaj set to work to 
repair its bariieis and make its enciicl- 
ing walls impregnable, they found some 
paits of the country come to such a pass 
that brahmins of sufficiently pure stock 
could not be found to conduct the vedic 
ceiemonies, and these either had to be im- 
ported, 01 new creations made by investi- 
ture with the sacred thread The white 
skin, on the colour of w'hich the difference 
betw'een Biahmin and Sudra had origi- 
nally been founded, had meanwhile tarn- 
ished into brown The sudras, with their 
difierent manners and ideals, gods and 
rituals, had been taken into the social 
polity And a largei Indian, or Hindu, 


Sama] had been e\ olved wdnch not only 
wms not one wnth the Aiyan Sama] of 
the vedic times, but in many respects even 
antagonistic 

But was India able to diaw the line 
of hei histoiy theie ^ Did Piovidence allow 
hei to make the asset tion that the History 
of India w'as the history of the Hindus ? 
No For, while in Hindu India the Rajputs 
weie busy fighting each other in the 
vanity of a suicidal competition of brav- 
ery, the Mussalmans swept in through the 
bleaches created bv then dissensions, and 
scattering themselves all over the country 
they also made it then own by living and 
dying on its soil 

It now w^e tiy to draw the hue here 
crying “Stop ' Enough ' Let us make 
the History of India a history of Hindu 
and Muslim ’’’ will the Great Aichitect, 
who IS bioademng out the history of 
humanity in evei -increasing circles, modi- 
fy his plans simply to giatify out pride ^ 

Whether India is to be youis or mine, 
whethei it is to belong more to the Hindu, 
or to the Moslem, oi whether some other 
lace IS to asseit a gi eater supremacy than 
either,— that is not the problem with 
which Piovidence is exercised It is not 
as if, at the bai of the judgment seat of 
the Almighty, different advocates are en- 
gaged in pleading the rival causes of 
Hindu, Moslem or Westerner, and that the 
party which wins the decree shall finally 
plant the standard of permanent posses- 
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Sion It IS out vanitj which makes us 
think that it is a battle between conten- 
ding lights,— the only battle is the eteinal 
one between Truth and untruth 

The Ultimate, the Perfect, is concerned 
with the All, and is evolving itself through 
every kind of obstacle and opposing force 
Only to the extent that oui efforts assist 
m the progress of this evolution can they 
be successful Attempts to push on one- 
self alone, whethei made by individuals or 
nations, have no importance in the pio- 
cesses of Piovidence That Alexander 
did not succeed m bunging the whole 
earth undei the flag of Greece was merely 
a case of unsatisfied ambition which has 
long ceased to be ofconceiii to the woild 
The preparation of Rome foi a woi Id- 
empire was shattered to pieces by the 
Barbarians, bui this fall of Rome’s pride 
is not bewailed by the world to-day 
Greece and Rome shipped their golden 
harvests on the bark oftime,— then failure 
to get a passage on it, for themselves as 
well, proved no loss, but lather lightened 
its burden 

So, m the evolving History of India, the 
principle at work is not the ultimate 
glorification of the Hindu, oi any other 
race In India, the history of humanity 
IS seekingto elaboiate a specific ideal, to 
give to general perfection a special form 
which shall be for the gam of all human- 
ity ,— nothing less than this is its end and 
aim And in the creation of this ideal 
type, if Hindu, Moslem oi Christian 
should have to submerge the aggressive 
part of their individuality, that may hurt 
their sectarian pride, but will not be 
accounted a loss by the standard of 
Truth and Right 

We are all heie as factors m the making 
of the History of Greater India If any one 
factor should become rebellious and 
arrogate to itself an undue predominance, 
that will only interfere with the general 
progress The section which is unable or 
unwilling to adapt itself to the entire 
scheme, but struggles to keep up a separate 
existence, will have to drop out and be 
lost, sooner oi later And the component 
which, realising its dedication to the ulti- 


mate ideal, acknowledges its own individual 
unimportance, will lose only its pettiness 
and find permanence for its gieatness in 
that of the whole 

So, for ouiselves, we must bear in mind 
that India is not engaged m recording 
solely our story, but that it is we who 
are called upon to take our place in the 
great Drama, which has India for its 
stage If we do not fit ourselves to play 
our part, it is we who shall hare to go 
If we stand aloof from the rest, in the 
piide of past achievement, content with 
heaping up obstacles aiound ouiselves, 
God will punish us, either by alflicting us 
with sorrow unceasing till He has hi ought 
us to a level with the rest, oi by casting us 
aside as mere impediments If we insist 
on segregating ourselves inoui piide of ex- 
clusiveness, fondly clinging to the belief 
that Providence is specially concerned in 
our own particular development , if we 
persist m regarding oui dhaima as ouis 
alone, oui institutions as specially fit only 
for ourselves, our places of worship as 
lequiring to be carefully guarded against 
all incomers, our wisdom as dependent 
for its safety on bemg locked up in our 
strong rooms, then we shall simph await, 
in the prison of oui own contriving, for 
the execution of the death sentence whicn 
in that case the world of humanity \\ ill 
surely pronounce against us 

Of late the British have come in and 
occupied an important place in India’s 
history This was not an uncalled for, 
accidental intrusion If India had been 
deprived of touch with the West, she 
would have lacked an element essential loi 
her attainment of peifection Europe now 
has her lamp ablaze We must light oui 
torches at its wick and make a fiesh start 
on the highway of time Tliat oui foie- 
fathers, three thousand years age, had 
finished extracting all that wms of value 
from the universe, is not a w'orthy 
thought We are not so unloitunate, 
nor the universe so poor Had it been 
true that all that is to be done has been 
done in the past, once lor all, then oui 
continued existence could only be a burden 
to the earth, and so would not be possible. 
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With what piesent duty, in what future 
hope, can they live who imagine that they 
have attained completeness in their gieat 
grand-fathers and whose sole idea is to 
shield themseUcs against the influx ot the 
Modern behind the bauieis ot anti([uated 
belief and custom ’ 

The Englishman has come through the 
bleach m our ciumblmg walls, as the 
messengei of the Lord of the world-festi- 
val, to toll us that the woild has need of 
us , not wheic we aie petty, but wheie 
we can help with the force of our Life, to 
louse the World in wisdom, lo\e and work, 
in the expansion of insight, knowledge 
and mutuality Unless we can justify the 
mission on which the Englishman has been 
sent, until we can set out with him to 
honour the invitation of which he is the 
beam, he cannot but lemain with us as 
oui toimentoi, the distuibei of oui quie- 
tism So long as we fail to make good 
the aiiival ot the Englishman, it shall not 
be within oui powei to get rid of him 

The India to which the Englishman has 
come w'lth his message, is the India which 
is shooting up towards the tutuie from 
within the bursting seed of the past This 
new India belongs to humanity What 
light have we to sa\^ who shall and who 
shall not find a place theiein Who is this 
“We” ’ Bengali, Marathi or Panjabi, 
Hindu 01 Mussalman ’ Only the largei 
“We” in w'hora all these,— Hindu, Moslem 
and Englishman, and whosoever else there 
be,— may eventually unite shall have the 
right to dictate wdio is to remain and 
w ho is to leave 

On us to-day is thiowm the lesponsibi- 
hty of building up this gieater India, and 
foi that purpose our immediate duty is to 
justify our meeting with the Englishman 
It shall not be permitted to us to say that 
we would rather remain aloof, inactive, 
uniesponsne, unwilling to give and to 
take, and thus to make pooiei the India 
that IS to be 

So the greatest men of modem India 
have all made it their life’s work to bung 
about an appioachment with the West 
The chief example is Rammohan Roy He 
stood alone in his day for the union ot 


India with the woild on the bioad base of 
humanity No blind belief, no ancestral 
habit was allowed to obscure his vision 
\Nith a wondeiful breadth of heart and 
intellect he accepted the West without be- 
traying the East He, alone, laid the 
foundation of new Bengal 

Rammohan Roy cheerfully put up with 
persecution m ordei to extend the field of 
oui knowledge and woik, right across 
fiom hast to West, to gam for us the 
eternal rights of man in the pursuit of 
Tiuth, to enable us to lealise that we, also, 
had inherited the eaith It was he who fiist 
felt and declaied that forus Buddha, Chiist 
and Mohammed have spent their lives ; 
that for each one of us has been stoied up 
the fruits of the discipline of out Rishis ; 
that in whatsoever part of the world who- 
soevei has removed obstacles in the path 
of wisdom oi, breaking the bondage of 
dead mattei, has given freedom to man’s 
tiuc 'yhakLi, he is our very own, and 
thiough him is each one of us glorified 

Rammohan Roy did not assist India to 
lepair hei baiiiers, oi to keep cowei mg 
behind them,— he led hei out into the free- 
dom ot Space and Time, and built for her a 
budge between the East and West That 
IS why his spirit still lives with us, his 
povvei of stimulatmg India’s creative en- 
eigies is not yet exhausted No blind 
habit of mind, no pettiness of racial pride, 
weic able to make him commit the folly 
ot lebelhon against the manifest purpose 
of Time That gland puipose which could 
not have found its fulfilment m the past, 
but IS ever marching onwaids to the 
futuie, found in him a gallant, unflinching 
standard beaiei 

In the Deccan, Ranade spent his life in 
the making of this same bridge between 
East and West In his verv' nature there 
was that creative faculty of synthesis 
which brings men togethei, builds up the 
Setmaj, does away with discord and in- 
equity and circumvents all obstacles m the 
way of knowledge, love and will-powei 
And so he rose superior to all the petty or 
01 unwoithy consideiations prevalent in 
his tune, in spite ot all the vaiious con- 
flicts of ideas and inteiests between the 
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Indian and the Englishman His laige- 
ness of heart and breadth of mind impelled 
him to make a life-long endeavour to 
cleat the way for an acceptance of what- 
ever elements in the British aie of value 
foi the true History of India, and to 
stiive for the lemoval of whatever 
obstiuctions stand in the way of India’s 
attainment of perfection 

And the mahatma who passed away 
fiom us only the othei day — Swami 
Vivekananda — he too took his stand in 
middle, with the East on his right, the 
West on his left His message was not 
to keep India bound in her latter-day 
narrowness by ignoring in hei history 
the advent of the West His genius was 
foi assimilation, for harmony, foi cieation 
He dedicated his life to opening up the 
loyal load by which the thought- 
treasme of the East may pass to the West, 
and of the West to the East 

Then there was the day when Baukim- 
chaudta invited both 1' ast and West to a 
veiitable festival of union in the pages ol 
his Bangadaishan Fiom that clay the 
liteiature of Bengal felt the call of time, 
responded to it, and having thus justified 
herself, took her place on the road to 
immortality Bengali literatuie has made 
such wonderful progress because she cut 
through all the artificial bonds which 
would have hampered hei communion 
with the Woild literature, and regulated 
her growth in such wise as to be enabled 
to make hei own, naturally and with 
ease, the science and ideals of the West 
Bankim IS gieat, not meiely by what he 
wrote, but because his genius helped to 
pave the way for such growth 

Thus, from whatever view-point we 
take a survey, we see that the epoch- 
makers of modem India, in whom the 
greatness of man becomes manifest, are 
gifted, as the very essence of their nature, 
with that bieadth of understanding in 
which the differences of East and West 
do not hurt, or conflict with, one another, 
but where both find their ultimate 
harmony 

Many of us who belong to the educated 
class, think that these attempts at union 


of the different races belonging to India 
are foi the purpose of gaming political 
strength Thus, as in so manj’- other 
cases, do we view the Great as subservient 
to the Small That we in India should 
attain Unity, is a much gieatei thing 
than any paiticulai purpose which oui 
union may seive,— for it is a function of 
our humanity itself That we are not 
succeeding in becoming united is due to 
some basic defect in oui manhood, which 
also IS the reason why on eveiy side we 
perceive out lack of shakti It is oui own 
sm that destroys oui dhainia, which 
again makes for the destruction ol cveiy- 
thing else 

Out attempts at Union can only become 
successful when they are made fiom the 
standpoint of Righteousness, wdiich 
cannot be bi ought within the confines of 
any petty piidc or naiiow cxpedicnc}' 
And if Righteousness be oui guiding 
pimciple these cttoits will not lemain 
lestiicted to the diffeieiit classes of Indians 
alone, but the Englishman also needs 
must ]om hands in the good woik 

What then aie we to make of the 
antagonism which has arisen of late 
between the Englishman and the Indian, 
educated as well as uneducated ’ Is there 
nothing tiue in this ’ Is it only the 
machination of a few conspirators ^ Is this 
antagonism essentially different in purpose 
from the constant action and reaction of 
making and breaking which aie at woik 
in the making of Indian History ^ It is 
very necessary for us to come to a true 
understanding of its meaning 

In our religious literatuie, opposition 
IS reckoned as one of the means of union 
Ravana, foi instance, is said to ha\c 
gained his salvation because of the valiant 
fight that he fought Ihe meaning is 
simply this, that to have to own defeat 
aftei a manful contest wnth the truth is 
to gain it all the more completely To ac- 
cept with a too ready acquiescence is not 
a full acceptance at all This is why all 
science is based on a severe scepticism 

We began with a blind, foolish, insen- 
sate begging at the door of Europe, with 
OUI cnti|Cal sense entirely benumbed. 
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T. hat was not the wa}' to make any real 
gam Whether it be wisdom, or political 
lights, they have to be earned, that is 
to say to be attained by one’s own 
shakti, after a successkil struggle against 
obstiucting forces It they be put into 
oui hands b}^ others, by way of alms, 
they do not become ouis at all To 
take in a form which is derogatory 
can only lead to loss Hence oui reaction 
against the culture of Europe and its 
ideals A feeling of wounded self-respect 
IS piompting us to letuin upon our- 
selves 

This 1 evulsion was necessary for the 
pm poses of the History which, as I say, 

J line IS evolving in this land of India 
Of what we weie lecening w'eakly, un- 
([uestiomngly, in sheet po\cit\ of spiiit, 
it w^as not possible toi us to appraise the 
\alue, thciefoic w'c w'erc unable to 
appiopiiate it at its worth, and so to 
put it to use It icmained with us merely 
as an 01 namental appendage And when 
we leahsed this, oui desiie to get awM_y 
fiom it was onh natural 

Rammohan Ro_\ w as able to assimilate 
the ideals of Eui ope so completely because 
he was not ovei whelmed by them theic 
w'as no poieity oi weakness on his side 
He had ground of his own on which he 
could take his stand and where he could 
secure his acquisitions The true wealth 
of India was not hidden from him, and 
and this he had already made his owm 
Consc(juentl_\ he had wnth him the touch- 
stone by which he could test the w^ealth 
of otheis He did not sell himself by hold- 
ing out a beggar’s palms, but assessed the 
true value of wdiatevei he took 

This bhdkti which w'as natural to our 
hist gieat leadci, is steadily de\ eloping 
itself amongst us through constanth 
conflicting stresses and strains, actions 
and reactions Penduluin-wnse do our 
movements touch now this extreme, 
now the other An undue eagerness of 
acceptance and an undue timidity of rejec- 
tion assail us by turns Nevertheless are 
we being carried for w'ai d to our goal 

Our soul which was overburdened with 
uncritically accumulated foreign ideas has 


now sw'ung to the opposite extreme of 
wholesale rejection But the cause of the 
present tension of feelings is not this alone 

The West has come as India’s guest , 
we cannot send away the visitor while the 
object of his visit lemains unfulfilled , he 
must be properly accomodated But, 
whatever be the reason,— whether it be 
some defect in our power of appreciation, 
or the miserliness of the West in reveal- 
ing itself in its truth, — if the flow>- of this 
great purpose of Time should receive a 
check, there is bound to be a disastrous 
iriuption 

If we do not come into touch with what 
IS true, what is best in the Englishman , 
if w e find in him merely a merchant, or a 
raihtarv man, oi a bureaucrat , if he will 
not come down to the plane in which man 
may commune wnth man and take him 
into confidence , — if, in fine, the Indian 
and the Englishman needs must lemain 
apart, then wnll they be to each other a 
peiennial source of unhappiness In such 
case the pai tj w Inch is in power will try 
to make powerless the dissatisfaction of 
the wcakei by repiessive legislation, but 
will not be able to allac' it Noi will the 
former find any satisfaction in the situa- 
tion , and feeling the Indian only to be a 
source of trouble the Englishman will more 
and moie try to ignore liis very existence 

There was a time when high-souled 
Irnglishmen like David Hare came very 
near to us and held up before our hearts 
the greatness of the English character 
The students of that day truly and freely 
sui rendered then hearts to the British 
connexion The English professor of to- 
day not only does not succeed in exhibi- 
ting the best that is in Ins race to his 
pupils, but he lowers the English ideal in 
then eyes As the re'iult, the students 
cannot enter into the spirit of English 
liteiatuie as they used to do They gulp 
it down but do not relish it, and we see 
no longer the same enthusiastic revelling 
m the delights ofShakspeare or Byron 
The approachment which might have 
resulted from a genuine appreciation of 
the same literature has thus leceived a 
set-back 
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This IS not only the case in the spheie 
of education In no capacity, be it as 
magistrate, merchant, or policeman, does 
the Englishman present to us the highest 
that his racial culture has attained, and 
so IS India deprived of the greatest gain 
that might have been hers by leason of 
his arrival, on the contrary, her self-respect 
is wounded and her powers deprived on 
every side of their natural development 

All the trouble that we see now-a-days 
IS caused by this failuie of East and West 
to come together Bound to be near each 
other, and yet unable to be friends, is an 
intoleiable situation between man and 
man, and hurtful withal Therefoie the 
desire to put an end to it must become 
overwhelming soonei oi later Such a 
rebellion, being a rebellion of the heart, 
will not take account of material gains or 
losses , It will even risk death 

And yet it is also tiue that such 
rebelliousness can only be a temporaiy 
phase In spite of all retarding factors 
our impact with the West must be made 
good,— there can be no escape for India 
until she has made hei own whatever 
tnere may be woith the taking fiom the 
West Until the fruit is ripe it does not 
get released from stem, nor can it ripen 
at all if it insists on untimely release 

Before concluding I must say one word 
moie It IS we who are responsible for 
the failure of the Englishman to give us 
of his best If we remove our own 
poverty we can make him oveicome his 
miserliness We must rouse our powers 
in every diiection before the Englishman 
shall be able to give what he has been sent 
here to give If we are content to stand 
at his door empty-handed we shall only 
be turned away, again and again 

The best that is in the Englishman is 
not a thing that may be acquired by us in 
slothful ease, it must be stienuously won 
If the Englishman should be moved to pity 
that would be the worst thing for us It 
is our manhood which must awaken his 
We should remember that the Englishman 
himself has had to realise his best through 
supreme toil and suffering We must 
cultivate the like powei within ourselves 


Theie is no easier wav of gaming the 
Best 

Those of us who go to the Englishman’s 
durbai with bowed heads and folded 
hands, seeking emoluments of office or 
badges of honoui ,— we only attract his 
pettiness and help to distort his tiue 
manifestation in India Those, again, 
who in a blind fury of passion would 
violently assail him, succeed in evoking 
only the sinful side of the Englishman’s 
nature If, then, it be true that it is oui 
fiailty which excites his insolence, his 
gieed, his cowardice or his cruelty, why 
blame him ^ Rathei should wc take the 
blame on ourselves 

In his own country the Englishman’s 
lower nature is kept undei contiol and his 
higher nature roused to its fullest capacity 
by the social foiccs around him 1 he 
social conscience theie, being awake, 
compels each individual, with all its force, 
to take his stand on a high level and 
maintain his place theie with unceasing 
effort In this countiy his society 
IS unable to perform the same function 
Anglo-Indian society is not concerned with 
the whole Englishman It is either a 
society of civilians, or of merchants, or of 
soldiers Each of these ate limited by 
then own business, and become encased 
in a hard crust of piejudice and supersti- 
tion So they develop into thoiough- 
going civilians, or mere meichants, oi 
blatant soldieis W’e cannot find the man 
m them When the civilian occupies the 
High-Couit bench we are in despaii, foi 
whenevei there is a conflict between the 
Right and the civilian’s gods, the lattei 
are sure to prevail,— but these gods aie mi- 
mical to India, nor arc tliey worshipped 
by the Englishman at his best 

On the othei hand, the decay and 
weakness of the Indian Samaj itself is also 
a bar to the rousing of the true Biitish 
spirit, wheiefoie both aie loseis It is 
our own fault, I lepeat, that we meet 
only Barra Sabebs and not great English- 
men And to this we owe all the sufienngs 
and insults with which w e have to put up 
We have no lemedy but to acknowledge 
our sin and get rid of it 
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NTyamatmi balahmena labhyah, 

Self -1 ealisation is not foi the weak,— no\ 
the highest truth 

Neithei tall talk noi violence, but only 
sacrifice and service are tiue tests of 
stiength Until the Indian can give up 
his fear, his self-interest, his luxury, in 
his quest foi the best and the highest, in 
his set vice of the Motheiland, our 
demanding fiom the government will but 
be empty begging and will aggi a\ ate both 
out incapacity and our humiliation 
When we shall ha\e made our country 
oui own by saciifice and established oui 
claim to it by applying oui own poweis 
for its leclaniatioii, then we shall not need 
to stand abjectly at the luiglishman’s 
door And if we aic not abject, the 
Englishman need not lowei himself Then 
maj we become colleagues and enter into 
mutual aiiangeracnts 

Until we can cast oft our individual 
01 samajic folly , as long as we remain 
unable to giant to our own countrymen 
the full lights of man , as long as our 
zamindars continue to look on their 
tenantiy as pait of their piopeity, our 
men in powei gloiy in keeping their 


suboidinates undei then heels, our higher 
castes think nothing of looking down on 
the lowest castes as worse than beasts ; 
so long shall we not have the right or 
power to demand fiom the Englishman 
propel behaviour towards ourselves 

At every turn,— in her religion, in her 
Samaj,m her daily practice— does the India 
of to-day fail to do justice to heiself She 
does not pttiify her soul by saciifice, and so 
on eveiy side she sutfeis futility She 
cannot meet the outsider on equal terms 
and so receives nothing of value fiom him 
No cleverness oi violence can deliver hei 
fiom the sufferings and insults of 
which the Englishman is but the instru- 
ment Only when she can meet him as 
his equal, will all leason for antagonism, 
and with it all conflict, disappear Then 
will East and West unite m India,— 
countiy with country, lace with race, 
knowdedge with knowledge, endeavour 
with endea\oui Then will the History 
of India come to an end, merged in the 
Histoi y of the W orld which will begin 

Free translation 
Bv SuRL'NDR'iNVTH TaGORE 


PLAN OF ORGANISATION 


A F ter the aims and objects of an 
organization have been defined, 
comes the problem of planning prac- 
tical steps to attain the goal Plans in- 
volve in\estigations of conditions and 
methods, proiision of matenals and tools 
with which the workets can perform the 
task, planning and controlling the pro- 
gress of w'oik and supervision The basic 
facts have to be established fiist before 
any other steps can be taken Then 
campaigns for membership, for financing, 
for the enactment of measures, for the 
establishment of branches and every 
method of strengthening a movement are 
taken up 

Plans involve strategy War maxims 


such as “activay, activity, life”, “order, 
counter-order, disorder”, “maich divided, 
fight united”, apply just as well to social 
organizations as the army Eternal vigi- 
lance and activity is necessary by each of 
the depaitments, boaids and committees 
of the organization to successfully conduct 
it Life IS one struggle after another with 
nature and our fellow'-bemgs The greatest 
competition, the greatest hindrance in our 
plan of work usually comes from the 
latter The life of an oiganization is not 
fiee from oppositions Organizations of 
reform have to fight continually with 
forces of conservatism, of labour with 
capitalism, of religion with the sinful 
tendencies of the day Very like the army, 
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tEeir plan ot action ha*? to take into 
account all the difierent factois which 
affect the result of campaigns supeiioiity 
of morale, of knowledge, of command, of 
materials, of policies, of defense etc These 
may again be divided into moral factois 
such as quality of woikers and of com- 
mand, amount of energy shown, passions 
displayed etc , which cannot be figured as 
to quantity and the mateiial factors which 
include materials, machines, funds, natuie 
of the work, number of woikers, and so 
forth 

Theie are no fixed set of plans appli- 
cable for all organizations In lieu of a 
general plan individual plans of some 
typical Ameiican organizations aie given 
to suggest some methods of cany mg on the 
activities of differetit kinds ot oiganua- 
tions In an A.meiican organization 
dedicated to civic woik the plan ot woik 
IS found to be 3 To -submit a statement 
of facts 'from departments or officials 
investigated , 2 to get befoie the officials 
an impartial appraisal , 3 to show a 
disposition to be helpful by submitting, 
upon request, suchconstiuctive suggestions 
as might be helpful, with supporting 
reasons for making changes in organiza- 
tion or method , 4 to meet with any and 
all persons in office or out of office to talk 
over the pros and cons of the situation , 
5 not to give publicity to facts till after 
the official or department is given oppor- 
tunity to make position known , and 6 
to keep entirely out of partisan contro- 
versy The general plan consists of 
publication of scientific handbooks or 
manuals of administrative practice , state 
and national investigation woik , and a 
training school for public service Then 
there are such considerations as the raising 
of funds, determination of policies govern- 
ing the work of the staff, and the syste- 
matic giving of publicity to the findings 
The field work consists of loaning out 
assistants to other cities, where bureaus 
are to be established, helping the organiza- 
tion of official municipal and state bureaus 
and co-operation with bureaus 

This programme is slightly varied in 
the case of another organization for the 


study of municipal activities ulnch dnided 
its woik into foul mam sections public 
meetings, at which municipal experts 
speak, progiammes for civic education 
fuinished to educational and other bodies, 
publication of a weekly bulletin , and for- 
mation of study groups, making of surveys 
and offering of recommendations The pro- 
gramme of its woman’s department is 
carried on by committees on employment, 
factoiy nursing, occupational diseases and 
housing Another object of this depat t- 
iiient is the establishment of hospitals and 
service clubs for enlisted men at home 
and abroad 

On a much less extensive scale is 
earned on the woik of anothei oigani/a- 
tion which concentrates its attention on 
laboni legislation Its plan is to investi- 
gate existing conditions, to foimulate 
laws for their amelioiation, and to see 
that these laws aie enforced In oidei 
that every part of the vast field is covered, 
committees are appointed to undertake 
all the work in any special field 1 bus, 
there is an unemployment committee, a 
social insurance committee, an occupa- 
tional disease committee, etc In addition, 
there IS a bnieau of mfoimation, which 
answers enqunies on practically every 
subject within the field of labour legisla- 
tion This IS supplemented by a icfeieiice 
library, which is in constant use bj the 
office staff as well as members and 
enqtiueis 

In the educational field, the activities 
are divided and sub-divided by each gioup, 
m order that all sides of a problem may 
be attacked at the same time Ihc follow- 
ing IS the plan adopted by an American 
educational organization 

a A training school for community 
woikers this supplies the need which 
IS constantly arising for new’ woikeis in 
the social field 

b Health department this concen- 
trates its attention on the health of union 
workers in industry Lectures are 
delivered before local branches of unions 
Workers are free to consult with physi- 
cians of the institute 

c Music League the activities of this 
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depaitment aie pmely lecieational and 
educational Concerts ate given in public 
schools to awaken mteiest m tiiusit 

d Educational centres these are 
opened for the raembeis of unions The 
work includes classes, health talks, social 
activities, summer homes, hbiaries and 
rest-rooms 

e Creation of community centies in 
public schools 

An oiganization for conducting evpeii- 
ments in the held of education limits its 
activities to the following three things 
it gives suppoit to piesent experiments, 
it initiates new expeiiments, and it 
collects and makes available for public 
use information about experiments in 
education 

The plans for laboui union oiganiza- 
tion are peihaps moie extensive than anv 
o( those given above Their announce- 
ment of the methods ol carrying on woik 
must of necessity be clear and detailed, 
since all laboui union membeis and 
leaders are not experienced woikers, and 
therefoie not cognizant of the many 
aspects of the problem The phenomenal 
growth and success of laboui unions in 
the United States are due, more than to 
anything else, to the definite, formulated 
plans for union organization This steady 
method, constantly applied, brings about 
a certainty of method 

1 The first leqiusite foi union oigani- 
zation is that in the gioup needing 
oiganization stimulus and leadership must 
exist With such leadership, a central 
body is formed 

2 Aftei the formation of the cential 
body, it is possible to develop a systematic 
and dependable scheme of extending the 
oiganization Not until the individual 
units which grow from the central bod}’-- 
nucleus band themselves together in some 
central organization, is it possible to have 
rapid extension of the organization 

3 Upon the formation of a cential 
body, a meeting of the various units is 
called, offices aie selected, and the organi- 
zation acquires a character of stability 
The officers then proceed to bring into 

88V2-2 


the fold the unorganized gioups. This 
necessitates oiganizing trips 

t With the growth of the organiza- 
tion, one Ol two officers are made 
salaried workers They are thus enabled 
to devote their whole time to further the 
growth of the organization These 
officials are now called organizers 

5 The organizer divides his activities 
into meeting groups at specified times , 
and posting notices of meetings and 
advertising the advantages of one organi- 
zation This he lesoits to, if his time is 
limited When his time is not restricted, 
he makes personal appeals, by visits to 
homes, factories, and clubs Ide talks with 
the men, distributes leaflets, stirs up 
discussion, arouses the organizing spirit, 
and then calls a meeting of the men 
ready to be organized 

Oigani/ation is bi ought about by 
constant agitation and appeal After the 
workeis have been organized, the problem 
IS to make the organization stable and 
peinianent To keep alive then spirit is 
one of the principal duties of the organizer 

The purposes of a campaign for the 
organization of men into unions are to 
increase the numerical strength of the 
union movement , to arouse old members, 
and get them to renew their activities , 
and to disseminate, moie widely, informa- 
tion about the principles of unionism 

A survey of the numerous activities of 
a social settlement will leveal the many 
lines along which work is carried on In 
all social work, there is such an 
abundance of activities The plan of a 
group concentrating its attention on )ust 
one social problem, that- of health, 
embraces the following activities 1 To 
prepare tiavelhng exhibits With each 
exhibit IS a lecture'i, who has pictures and 
who demonstrates for each audience 
2 To publish literature for popular 
consumption Pamphlets, posters, and 
circulars are issued dealing with the 
specific disease which the bureau is investi- 
gating Its work is conducted through 
agencies created for carrying out specific 
programs and through existing organiza- 
tions, unaffiliated with it, to which it 
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makes nppiopnation'; in oidei lhal the'^ 
may be enabled to continue then woik 

As an example of leal piactical social 
refoim woik may be mentioned the 
Peoples’ Institute of New York which has 
for its object the piesentation of the 
claims of society “through sympathetic 
and candid discussion ” It has encourag- 
ed to promote the following oiganizations 
and activities 

“A National Board of Review ol Motion 
Pictures, Opening of Play Stieets, Education- 
al Dramatic League, Wage Earners Theatre 
League, Training School for Community 
Workers, Community Clear ing House, Commu- 
nity Chorus, Educational Work with the Trade 
Pnions, Child Health Orgaui/ahon , Socialira- 
tion of Night Schools, Work with Foreign 
Oioiips as Advisors and Councillors, People’s 
Forum, Pageants and Festivals , Neigliboinhood 
Dances, Moving Pictuies , Diamatics, Conceits, 
Orchestras, Singing Societies , Co-opeiative 
Buying Societies in Schools , Food Demonstia- 
tions , lectures and For unis Health Talks, 
Expel iments and Exhibits, Vocational Guid- 
ance , Shop Meetings in School Buildings and 
District Music and Recreation Organirations ” 

There is a “Hostess House” connected 
with and conducted by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Mew York It is a 
hotel in New Yoik intended foi the visiting 


mother, wife or sweetheait of the American 
soldieis and sailors The soldier is asked 
totellhei about this place in his letteis 
to liei A leaflet desciibing the “Hostess 
House” says 

“She will find theie A hbiary in which 
to wait for you , Reception Rooms in which to 
visit with you , Information as to stores, 
theatres, churches, sight-seeing, transportation, 
in fact everything she wants to know , Rooms 
and baths at moderate rates , Telephone service , 
Chaperonage arranged upon request ” 

The practical visible signs of an organiz- 
ation are —the office, the staff, the depart- 
ments, the committees, telephones, type- 
wiiters, pamphlets, literatuie, lectuies, 
etc But behind it, in eveiy organization, 
is a silent foice of thinkers who compose 
the planning department, who know what 
IS to be done, the method by which it 
shall be done, who shall do it, what the 
compensation the workers should be, the 
time that it should take, the exact quality 
of the pioduct— all the diffeient factors 
which entei in all its activities The plan 
is the invisible force which acts as the 
mainspring for all the movements of the 
oiganization. 

Ram Kfmar Ktifmka. 


HIGH PRICES IN INDIA 
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I 

P ERHAPS the most piomment feature 
of the Economic life of India— nay of 
the whole woild of the piesentday — is 
the prevalence of high prices of all commo- 
dities The question has of late been engag- 
ing the attention of the rulei andthe luled 
The evil is not of recent growth but it has 
manifested itself ever since the countiy 
engaged into tiade lelations with foreign 
countnes m the beginning of the last cen- 
tury But it has been aggravated since 
the war The proper consideration of 
the question is complicated To a 
superficial observer it may appear that 


since India is pie-eminently an agiicul- 
turist countiy high puces have bi ought 
benefits to it 

To solve the pioblem we divide it into 
ioui parts 

A What aie the causes of high prices ’ 
B What are the effects of this state 
of things ( high puces )’ 

C What remedies can do away with 
this evil 7 

D Future of high prices 
A The causes of high prices The 
causes aie not peculiar to India alone 
but to the whole world United States 
of America, United Kingdom, Australia, 
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Canada, China and India all are suttering 
from the bane of high prices Howevei 
there are some causes which atlect India 
alone They will be dealt with later on 

The following aie the world- wide causes 
of high prices 

(1) Diminished pioduction I his d'*- 
crease in output is the outcome of the 
following tactois 

(i) Dislocation of indiistues biought 
about by war when the pioduction oi 
commodities was reduced to a minimum 
and the stock of articles which the 
world was able to consume in noimal 
years practically disappeared If pre-war 
sources of supply were to contribute 
their quota of manufacture, even then it 
will take many years to replenish the 
old stock Many countries die unable to 
produce their pre-wai output England 
has been handicapped by laboiii strikes, 
exchange piobleras and many other 
troubles of the same kidney France is 
unable to keep up the old level owing to 
the destruction of hei factoiies during the 
war Hopeless economic condition has 
overtaken Germany India herself has 
not been able to produce as she could 
have under responsible poptilat go\ em- 
inent 

( 11 ) Dearness of law iiiatciial owmg to 
higher wages and costliei charges of 
transport by land and sea, etc,ha\e all 
contributed to limit production 

( 2 ) Absence of keen competition be- 
tween sellers and buyers that alone forces 
the producers to limit their profit to a 
minimum This has been brought about 
by the fact that demand has outstripped 
supply and thereby we notice no equili- 
brium between demand and supply 'I hus 
we see high prices 

(3) Inflation of currency and credit 
Paper currency has been inflated to an 
unprecedented extent In this connec- 
tion, the “Times” points out that during 
the five years of war the belligerents have 
been making paper money in enormous 
quantities Thus the total paper money 
of the 12 countries of Europe-hjapan 4- U 
S A , amounts to about £5,911,000,000 
as against £1, 201,800,000 in lOii, 


This means an increase of about 392 
pel cent The leserve of gold of State 
Banks of the same countries during the 
same peiiod rose from 1575, 00( ',000 to 
£1,106,000,000, that is an increase of 100 
per cent Thus the proportion of gold 
to paper money has fallen much 
Consequently the paper money has much 
depreciated Then theie has been an in- 
flation of ciedit Exchange difficulties 
have also caused hardships Adverse 
exchange means higher prices of imported 
goods All lia\e contributed towards 
high prices 

( 4 ) Profiteering by wholesale mer- 
chants beyond normal profits Duiing 
the wai the manufacturer fixed the price 
aibitrarily but now there are tendencies 
of awakening on the part of the manu- 
facturer and the prices will no longer be 
arbitrarily fixed 

(5 ) Piofiteering by middle-men and 
then increase in number According to 
one authority the uumbei of inteime- 
diaries between the manufacturei and tile 
consumer, was 8 during the last decade 
but now it has risen to 14 The 
retail price as paid by the consumer in- 
cludes profiteering by wholesale dealers 
and middlemen -i- the wholesale price and 
noimal piofits of 14 middlemen 

( b t Corneiing by syndicates and per- 
sons and thus monopolising supply 

( 7 ) Depreciation of Gold This, 
though last IS not the least important 
item in the determination of pi ices Dur- 
nng the last decade the world output of 
gold has much increased It has thus 
been depreciated 

To the above may be added causes 
which are peculiar to India alone 

( a) Fiscal policy of the Indian Govetii- 
ment Free Trade has been the rum of many 
infant Indian industries, and consequent 
rise of prices of many commodities is also 
due to Free Trade 

( b ) Export of foodstufts by the Indian 
Government to countries beyond the sea 
and to Mesopotamia The mandate of 
this country given to us has only added 
to our economic cost Our cereals which 
die msufficieut toi out home cunsump- 
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tion even m normal yeais are exported 
even during bad years This year (1920) 
the Indian Government has exported about 
400,000 tons of wheat In the interest 
of the country the Government should 
at once stop exportation of giains 

( c ) Shortage of waggons for internal 
trade An instance may be cited Sugar 
was selling at Rs 25 a md m Calcutta 
while in Allahabad it sold at Rs 38 a md 
Freight charges aie veiy heavy foi in- 
ternal trade An Indian witness Tivhile 
giving evidence before the Industrial 
Commission ga\e out that li eight 
charges for such a small distance e g 
from Madras to Calcutta ate much 
greater than for the distance between 
Japan and Calcutta 

( d ) Diminished imports are also one 
of the causes of high puces in this coun- 
try We consume many foreign commodi- 
ties, consequently diminution m their im- 
ports means higher price The following 
table shows that in comparison to pie-wai 
times ( 1913-1914 ) our imports have 
much fallen in 1919-20 This table is 
illustiative but not exhaustive. 


& E\Let)S Sliortage 

g Article P. C \rticlc F C bc- 

over low 

t()ivii 

1 toocl, OiinK, etc — 

Cottee oS iMsh, dry and wcl t -)5 
Biscuitv 4^ t 

Butter 8o 7 

Cheese 82 7 

Sugar 416 

Contectionery 487 

II Pei soiidl Clothing b, etc — 

Lammettas, 1 6 4 

Boots So 0 

1 landkerchieli 80 7 

III Manutactured Articleb— 

Silk piece Grey and white 

goods 10 2 yarn 7o‘o 

Manufactured silk 87 5 
Raw wool 65 o 

IV Articles of Domestic use — 

Gum resms 228 Candles 710 

Petroleum 37 6 Quinine 21 o 

Matches 84 Fodder 710 

Bottles 2 1 8 

Uinbrellaa 85 1 

Soaps 12 4 

V Raw materials for trade and manufacture— 

Caustic Soda 20 6 Cement 37 1 

bulphut '744 liles yG i 


Hides skin 

2SO 

Dyes 

68 6 

Raw cotton 

18*0 

Skins 

17 0 

Lac 

46 i 

Manures 

85 0 

Miscellaneous-- 

Brushes 

CO 

0 

Books 

32 2 

Paste-boards 

22 4 

Camphor 

Oo 6 

Disinfectants 

12 0 

Printing paper 
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We thus notice diminution m imports 
and still expect moie decrease m future 
owing to the increase in import duty fiom 
7 Vi to 11 per cent 

( e ) Unfavourable exchange has furthei 
added to the rise in prices ot commodities 
impoited from abroad Ali Hailey ad- 
mitted that methods of selling Reveise Bills 
had depleted sterling resources and aggra- 
vated the exchange situation 

II 

B We come now to the second part ot 
our inquiry,— the effects of high prices 

One visible effect of the rise in prices is 
acute distress prevailing amongst men 
of fixed money incomes As most of them 
belong to the articulate class their grievances 
have come to the front The result is an 
all round but unproportionate increase m 
their incomes, in the form of revision of 
pay Civilians have got the lion’s share Judi- 
cial ofheers have been given due increase, 
while the Subordinate Seivice which foims 
the mainstay ol the government raachineiy 
has been lelt to struggle with the high 
puces with a small inciease in their paj 
Poor clerks have been gi\ en an mciease ol 
about 30 per cent while their standard ol 
living has risen by 300 per cent Even 
this increase has been granted only at the 
expense ot their fellow clerks {eg, in 
P W D offices heie ) who have been 
discharged What a mockery ' Rate of in- 
terest has risen pan passu with prices, but 
not to the same extent Government Se- 
curities have been depreciated Unskilled 
laborers have been hard hit Their wages 
have not risen in the same ratio as is 
shown below by the following figures • 

Articles Selling Price, Wages per da\ 

Sis per Rupee in R-> As P 

HU' I'jio lyij I'jJo 

Wheat 14 sr 6 sr Lnskilled 

Laborers 0-4-0 0 6-0 

Grams 20 „ 7 „ Carpenters i-S-o 2-S-0 

Rice tu „ 4 II Masons i-S 0 4-&-0 
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Pulbeb li „ 41 >1 Parbub 

Mutton 4 ab 12 ab (or a bhave 0-0 6 o-i 0 

a sr a bf 

Cotton cloth 2 as 8 as 

a yd a yd 

Dhotis 1-8-0 a pair 6 S-o a pair 

It IS therefore natural to see labor 
strikes and industiial disputes They 
have been hard hit Coming now to agri- 
cultuie we find that three-fourths of the 
population IS engaged in mdustiies con- 
nected with producing raw materials 

They must be said to have benefited b\ 
this use A tiue picture of Indian peasants 
in the words of Sir O’Moore Cieagh is, 

“Theie are millions, who, even m good yeais 
tail to get a full meal, and they would die in 
droves m a bad one, were it not toi public 
relief The peasant digs, sows and reaps, the 
rains fall and the ciops prosper and aie reaped, 
but no sooner is the harvest over than the crop 
IS divided The landlord, be he Go\ctnment 01 a 
great landloid ( italics are ours ) takes the lion’s 
shaie, the village shop-keepets and the village 
servants aie paid from w hat remains, when the 
producer has nothing left The money-lender, 
town Vakil and c(uacks ( medical men ) cannot 
squeeze him driei than vv hat they do He again 
gets credit loi his food and seed loi the iievt 
cro^) from the village shopkeeper vv Inch cost him 
deer, and he goes home to plough, sow and live 
in hopes ot better times which nevei come ” 

Prom personal experience the present 
writer knows that this is in no wav an ex- 
aggerated account, unless the leadei thinks 
that it IS for love of vaiiety, scenciy and 
work that thousands of peasants aie every 
day compelled to abandon their fields and 
do cooly work, which they hate 

In conclusion we find that this pheno- 
menal use in prices has caused a keenly 
felt distress amongst laborers, men of fixed 
money incomes and agiicultunsts (includ- 
ing producers of raw mateiials ) 

C Coming to the third part ot our 
inquiry namely, remedies for this state of 
things ( 1 e , high prices ), we find the 
task very difficult Ihe evil at the best 
can be mitigated, not remedied The 
remedies being numerous, complicated 
and partially efficacious, a few of them are 
set forth heie 

( 1 ) Increase in the output ot law- 
materials, as India is only a producei of 
raw-materidls only. Agiiculture is the 


greatest industry of India This can be 
improved by many means Its output can 
be increased by means of irrigation 
Punjab colonies offer an illustration of the 
above fact The average total area crop- 
ped during the last decade was 192,852,- 
000 acies out of which only 21,515,000 
acres were watered by irrigation Here 
lies a scope for increasing the produce of 
the country An idea of the Government’s 
indifference can be gathered from this that 
over nearly double the amount spent on 
irrigation is spent on Railways Now the 
time has come to sink more and more 
capital in 11 rigation works and we hope 
tint undei the Refoimed Councils ample 
provision will be made for irrigation. 
But expectations and hopes have been 
belied 

( 2 ) Change in the Tariff policy of the 
Indian Governmeot Restrictive export 
duties should be imposed on foodstuffs and 
raw materials 

This tax will tall on foreign consumeis 
and at the same time it w ill help to keep 
puces within bounds duimg famines and 
scaicity 111 the countiv’^ 

Aboliti on of excise duty on cotton 
manufactures will do much to foster 
this industry In this connection it may 
be mentioned that recently sugar duty 
has been laised fiom 10 pei cent to 15 
per cent This will no doubt stimulate 
sugai industry in this country We are 
anxiously awaiting the recommenda- 
tions of the Sugar Committee Growing 
military expenditure has left a deficit of 
about I8V2 crores m the budget of 1920- 
192:J This has caused great dislocation 
in the funds alloted under difterent heads 
Economy has to be observed m other 
departments Under such circumstances 
the question of subsidy to infant industnes 
becomes unfeasible Thus, the output 
of manufactured articles can be much 
increased m the country 

(3) Improvement in currency system 
It ought to be self-adjusting and automa- 
tic It may increase with the volume of 
trade and commerce and contract when it 
is no longer required Gold currency is 
desirable. It will keep fluctuations with- 
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in bounds Exchange muddle will be ob- 
viated by gold currency 

(4) Introduction ot Co-operative So- 
cieties,— Land and Industrial Banks These 
will go a long way to ameliorate the 
conditions of agriculturists and small 
artisans who are the backbone of the 
Indian Economic structure Distribution 
of good grams for seed should be under- 
ta&n by the Go\einment farms Land 
Banks of the German and Belgian type are 
badly needed 

(5) Co-opeiative Stores should be encour- 
aged to check profiteering by middle men 

D Thelast partof oui subiect is, “Future 
of Prices” It IS very difficult to foresee the 
future when new changes and complica- 
tions are being introduced at break-neck 
hurry These are not only economic but 
also political in character Howevei, an 
attempt will be made to piedict what the 
tendency of prices is going to be During 
war, the writer along with many others 
opined that the cessation of hostilities will 
witness a temporary fall in prices only to 
be followed by their return to their old 
level As was expected, the Armistice saw 
a momentary drop m prices It was 
succeeded by a rise which bi ought things 
to a height far in excess of that reached 
dunng the wai, and no break in the state 
of things seemed likely until the last week 
smee we are witness to a real drop in many 
directions Sugar, Ghee, and many cereals 
may be cited as examples It will be a 
dangerous situation if drastic reduction 
in prices take place all at once, as there will 
be bankruptcy and unemployment If the 
reduction takes place gradually there will 
at least be an opportunity of negotiating 
stocks to cover moderate losses, and labor 
will have the opportunity to work foi 
such increased production as will enable 
the demand to be met at this lower price 
In future puces will come down gradually 
because of the following reasons 

(i) Supply will be outstripped by 
Demand Ihe world production is not 
likely to increase in future Even if all 
pre-war sources of supply were to contri- 
bute their quota of manufacture, it 
Will take some time to replemsh the old 


stock Many countries, such as Fiance 
and Geimany, have been handicapped— the 
former because of the destruction of her 
factones during war, the latter because of 
the hopeless economic condition 

(ii) Inflated paper currency will take 
time to get itself deflated It will take at 
least o or 4 years 

( 111 ) Labor will hght strenuously any 
decrease in their wages As an instance of 
this may be cited the threatened strike in 
the coal industry of England in April last 
A Triple Alliance of many unions was 
concluded Had that strike taken place 
it would have meant national disaster Mr 
Lloyd George appealed to Railway unions 
and it had a good effect upon them The 
alliance was broken This stiike of the 
mail week involved thousands of workeis 
Even now the settlement reached seems 
to be transitory and unsatisfactory With 
the increase in wages there was an increase 
in the standard of living of the labour 
This standard of living has come to stay 
as a peimanent feature Hence there will 
be resistance by labourers against any 
decrease in their wages All these combined 
will allow the prices to come down only 
gradually In Januaiy last Mr Lloyd 
Geoige, obseived 

“ The boom times aic o\ei loi the time bein}; 
and that we are getting into slack times, the 
depression Whether it is going to be a shoit 
or a long one, there is no doubt it is going to 
be a serious ” 

In India boom period is still in swing 
as shown by the fact that 599 Indian 
companies of purely Indian capital weie 
registered last year ( 1919—20 ) 

The decline in prices has already set in, 
this IS due not to over-supply of commodi- 
ties but to depression, and when the 
exchange and currency have become more 
stable we “may expect to see buyers 
recover courage and such a healthy 
demand spring up as will prevent the 
dreaded slump ” Thus from the above 
analysis one is driven to the conclusion 
that a downward tendency in prices is 
likely to continue, and we hope that in 
two or three years, prices may approach, 
though we feai it will never reach, the pic- 
wai leiel 
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I N this article we shall discuss the second, thud 
and fourth sections ol the Mahahharata, 
called the Sabha Parra, the Bana Parra, 
and the Virata Paiva respectuely In the fifth 
chapter of the Sabha Parra there is a well- 
known passage iii which the sage Narada, in 
the guise of a series of questions, teaches states- 
Cl aft to king Yudhisthua From these questions 
we find that among other things, the impor- 
tance of regular payment to the arm}^ in order 
to keep it contented, and of lestoriiig ranquish- 
ed kings to their kingdoms, was well recognised, 
and agiicultiiie was tosteied b} evtensire iin- 
gation as well as b}^ tiiiiel}’' advances to the 
cultivatois, so that they might not, in the 
words of Narada, have to depend too e\clusive- 
ly upon the year’s rainfall Our uiodein admi- 
nistiators explam the fiequciic} ol famines in 
India by the aphoiism that in India agriculture 
is a gamble in ram Theiemed}^ for this state 
of things was pointed out by Naiada long 
before the Christian eia, and the stupendous 
11 ngation woiks of Southern India testify that 
this lemedy was a\ ailed of by the Hindu Ra]as 
down to their last days 

It would seem that the doctrine of purity of 
race had ceased to hare anr hold on the minds 
of men in the Mahabharatan age, as we find 
from Krishna’s own utterance to Yudhisthira m 
chapter 13 of the Sabha Paiva, where he says 
that aftei the immolation of the Kshatiiiya 
race by Parasurama, those who hare been born 
in that race are not tiue Kshattnyas, but con- 
duct themselves as such It is impoitant to 
note that in connection with the great Kaia- 
shuya sacrifice, king Yudhistiia not only invited 
Brahmans and kings, but also Yaisyas and 
Sudras Svorthy of respect'^ Orthodox} to- 
day will no doubt be shocked to learn that aftei 
Yudhisthira had established himself in the assem- 
bly hall piepared for him by the great demon 
Maya, he feasted the leading Brahmans who had 
come from all quarters with meats and dunks 
of various kinds, including ham and venison - 
Nor was it a solitary instance When the 
Pandavas went into exile, like good Aryans, 
they took a large number of Brahmans with 
them The royal princes used to feed then 
honoured guests with the meat of various 
animals killed by themselves m the forests 
Boar’s flesh was then, as now, a favourite food 
with the kingly caste, and so also that of bufta- 
loes ( which are now killed for sacrificial purposes 
but not eaten), if we are to judge from Drau- 
padi’s offer of hospitality to layadratha the 
king of the Smdhus ^ The virtuous huntsman 
Bharma-byadha lustified the killing of animals 


by alluding to the well-known tiadition that 
king Ran tide va earned mcompaiable glory by 
feeding people with the meat of two thousand 
cows daily slaughtered for the purpose, « and 
we find that on the occasion of the mairiage of 
Uttara with Abhimanyii, hundreds of kinds of 
animals were slaughtered, and immense varie- 
ties of wines were collected ^ 

Now and then, a misalliance between an old 
man of sixty and a young maiden would take 
place even m those enlightened times, but 
human iiatuie was not different then from what 
it is nou , foi we aie told that such marriages 
weie ceitamly not liked by the youthful pait- 
neis ' Royal ladies used to lead a life of 
pai tial seclusion On being dragged out of the 
privacy of her iniiei apartments into the assem- 
bl}^ hall, Diaupadi bitterly laments hei fate and 
boasts that novel befoie, except on the occasion 
of her Swayambara ( free choice of a husband ), 
had she been exposed to the ga/e of the sun 
But the seclusion was anything but the com- 
plete immurement of later times, foi we find 
that not only wete platforms and stands 
elected for male visitois by the rich citizens, but 
gallanes foi ladies were also set up at the tourna- 
ment wdiere the royal disciples of Drona, the 
Brahman general and military instructor, dis- 
played their feats of arms s 

Elsew’'here we find a reference to the founder- 
ing of vessels m the sea, wrhen navigated by 
inexperienced mariners ® In chapter 31, 
Bana Parva, there occurs the following pas- 
sage ^^0 Draupadi, even as ships are the only 
available means for merchants desirous of 
crossing the sea, so Dharma { Virtue ) is the 
only xessel for those who want to go to 
heaven ” In chaptei 168, Bana Parva, Ar^una, 
in narrating liis experiences, spoke of the 
mighty ocean, and of the thousands of ships, 
carrying rich loads of merchandise, sailing on its 
surface Such graphic description can only pro- 
ceed from the lips of an eye witness of a mercan- 
tile fleet 

The advantages of concord between Biah- 
nians and Kshattnyas are pointed out in 
chapter 26 of the Bana Parva, where it is said 
that ]ust as fire, aided by the wind, blazes into 
a mighty conflagration and destroys huge 
forests, so Biahmimcal power supporting or 
assisted by the power of the Kshattnyas, re- 
duces the enemy to ashes King Bah, it is 
pointed out by way ot illustration, became with 
the aid of the Brahmins the sole ruler of the 
seagirt earth, but was afterwards ruined by 
adopting a hostile attitude towards them* 
In wrar, we are further assured, Kshattnyas 
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lose tlieit stieiigth wlien deprived of tlie sup- 
poit of the Biahmans The caieer of kmg 
Nahnsa, narrated in chapter 10— IG of the 
UdyogaPaiva, is in the opinion ol Muir,^^^ 
intended to exemplify the nemesis awaiting 
all resistance to the pretensions of the priest- 
hood, and contempt of their peisons or 
authority Nahnsa, as we have already said in 
our first article, was guilty of gross contempt 
to the Brahmans, and made them his chariot- 
bearers He even aspired to the possession of 
Indra^s wife, and insisted that in his adulterous 
designs he was no worse than the dissolute 
Indra himself He pointed out, to Bnhaspati, 
the preceptor of the gods, on being remonstiated 
with, that the renowned Ahalya, a Rishi’s wife, 
was formerly corrupted by indra in her hus- 
band’s lifetime, and that many barbarous acts, 
and unrighteous deeds, and Irauds, weie 
perpetrated of old by Indra \t last, puffed up 
withpiide, Nahusa summoned the great sage 
Agastya from the banks ot the Saras wati and 
had him attached to his car, and even struck 
him with his left foot, when the sage Bhngtt 
could endure it no longer, and cursed the king 
who was ioith with tiansformed into a set pent 
and tell to the earth, where, the legend conti- 
nues, he was to expiate his sms till rescued by 
Yudhisthira, a descendant of his royal line 
This serpent, even when the moment of his 
deliverance came, would not give up his rationa- 
listic tendencies, and the Mahabharata i ^ 
records a famous dialogue between him and 
Yudhisthira on the true test of Brahmanhood 
In reply to the serpent’s question as to who is 
a Biahman, Yudhisthira says ‘Those qualities 
which are characteristic of a Sudra do not 
exist in a Brahman (and ^ ice versa) Were it 
otherwise, the Sudra would not be a Sudra, 
nor the Brahman a Brahman The person in 
whom the well regulated practices of a Brahman 
are found is declared to be a Brahman , and the 
man in whom they are absent is designated a 
Sudia ’ The serpent replied Tf a man is 
regarded by you as a Brahman only in conse- 
quence of his good practices, then biith is vain 
unless it co-e\ists with good action ’ Yudhis- 
thira said ‘0 most sapient serpent, birth is 
difficult to be discriminated in the piesent 
condition of society, on account of the confusion 
of all castes All sorts of men are continually 
begetting children on all sorts of women The 
speech, the mode of propagation, the birth, the 
death of all mankind are alike The Vedic text, 
“those who perform sacrifices are Brahmans’ ‘is 
authoritative among the Rishis Hence those 
who have an insight into truth know that 
virtuous conduct [ i e Yedic practices ] is the 
thing chiefly to be desired ’ Here it will be 
seen that the inquisitive serpent, not disposed 
like other people to take the supremacy of the 
Brahmans on trust, has the best of the argument, 
for Yudhisthira is unable to justify the Brah- 
man’s position by the fact of his birth, and has 


to fall back on the auihoiity of the Veda, which 
gives the Brahmans the special privilege of 
performing Vedic saciifices, and thereby main- 
tains Ins superiority o\er other castes ^ 

The following passage explains the decay of 
Vedic saciifices and their substitution by 
pilgrimages to sacred places “0 king, the poor 
cannot perform sacrifices They lecpiire vast 
materials, and an extensive collection of stores 
They aie (usually) for kings, and on rare 
occasions, tor rich persons They are not foi 
those who are without riches, or assistants, 
oi help of other kind The religious exeicise 
which is available even to the poor, and yields 
results similar to sacrifices, and is even superior 
to them in efficacy, is holy pilgrimage”!'^ 
We have here a reference to the historical fact 
that owing to the gieat elaboration of saciifictal 
iites, the laige number of expeit priests and 
the extensive collection of materials required 
for their performance, sacrifices (except those 
of the domestic order) gradually fell into dis- 
entude— a lesult to which the Buddhist attack 
on animal sacrifices largely contributed The 
religious gap thus cieated was filled m bv the 
multiplication of divinities and image-woislnp 
m the temples and pilgrimages to sacied 
shrines, all of which continue to this day, while 
Vedic sacrifices, which formed the religion and 
gave birth to the literature of the Indo-Aiyans 
nave been all but forgotten 

In the chapter on the Kali Yuga, ! ^ it is 
stated that the longevity of man would decline 
in the present degenerate times But in the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Upanishads, the Grihya Sutras and 
the Mahabharata itself there are scores of 
passages in which the span of human life has 
been stated to be one hundred years ' ^ 
Chapters 16^ and 312 of the Bana Parva end 
with benedictions to the effect that those who 
lead them will live foi a century A man oi 
sixty, as we have already seen, is regarded as 
an unfit mate foi a young maiden, evidently on 
account of his declining vigour \nd we may 
have to refer to other instances as we pro- 
ceed, pointing to the conclusion that then, as 
now, a period of one hundred years was regard- 
ed as the usual maximum length of human life 
The righteous huntsman, I)harmab 3 "adha, is 
held up m the Mahabharata as an exam pier 
of true moralitj’- m spite of his low profession 
\nd lie IS made to say as follows ‘ \ man who 
IS born of Sudra parents can attain to Vaishva- 
hood and Kshattn 5 ^a-hood m succession pro\id- 
ed he acquires good qualities , and hj right con- 
duct he can even attain to Brahmanhood ’ ^ ‘ •V 
Brahman who is vam and guilty of bad conduct 
IS degraded into the semblance of a Sudra, and 
a Sudra lu whom self-control, truth, and virtue 
constantly reside, I regard as a Brahman \ 
man becomes twice-born by virtuous conduct 
( Britt a )’ ! 7 In chapter 311, in the course of 
a conversation between Yudhisthira and 
Dharma ( Virtue ) m the shape of a stork, we 
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come across some veiy fine sayings The wife 
IS the hoiise-lioldei’s friend, liis divinely given 
companion Contentment is the greatest of bless- 
ings , to purge the mmd of uncleanliness is the 
best of purihcatory baths Some of the answers 
of Yndhisthira to the famous four questions 
of Dharma ( Virtue ) in the penultimate chapter 
of the Bana Parva indicate a mental temper- 
ament which persists m the race through all the 
vicissitudes of centuries For instance, The man 
who cooks a scanty meal of vegetables m his 
own house late in the day but is not in debt to 
anybody nor has to go out of his home to earn 
his living is the happiest of moitals ^ This home- 
keeping tendency, and aversion to take part m 
the affairs of the great world outside is at the 
root of much of our insular prejudices and super- 
stitions and national inefficiency and degenera- 
tion In answer to the question, what path 
should one follow, the wise Yudhisthira replies 
^Nothing can be decided by discussion , the 
sciiptures are various , there is not a single sage 
whose opinion is authoritative , the mysteries 
of religion are buried in the cavernous depths 
of the mmd , hence the only path to follow is 
that which has been trodden by great men ’ 
This IS sound pragmatic plnlosoph>, but unfor- 
tunately for US in India, we are all convinced 
that the line of great men became evtinct with 
the legendary sages of antiquity, and m trying 
to follow m the foot-steps of great men, we are 
in the habit of confining our search to the anci- 
ent Rishis, forgetting Y'udhisthira’s judicious 
warning as to how much they differed among 
themselves Finally we come to Yudliisthira’s 
gieat saying, winch embodies one of the great- 
est truths that has ever been conceived by 
mortal man in this imperfect wot Id, viz , that 
righteousness, being destroyed, destro3’'s us, and 
being preserved, preserves us from destiuctioii 
It IS the same thought that fesus uttered when 
lie said that righteousness exalteth a nation 
The modern world, with its aggressive indus- 
trialism and militarism seems to have forgotten 
this noble truth Not till we make it the first 
axiom in international politics, can the world 
be saved from the doom which otherwise is sure 
to overtake it 

We get a rough geneial idea ol the civilization 
of the times from the professions wdiich were 
adopted by the Pandavas during their exile m 
the kingdom of Virata Bhima was a wrestler 
and a chef in the i oyal cuisine , Nakula was a 
past-master in equestrianism and the veterinary" 
science , Sahade\a was an expert cattle-breeder 
—he knew the points of bulls and cows, their 
habits, disposition, and diseases, and could take 
their census accurately , Arjuna was proficient 
in the art of dancing, and taught the ladies of 
the royal household to dance, sing and play on 


musical instruments, whereas Yudhisthira was 
an expert gambler and could throw the dice 
with a sure hand Diatipadi was a lady’s maid, 
and could dress the hair, massage the limbs, 
anoint the body^ with unguents, and string 
beautiful garlands of flowers The king had 
a large dancing hall, where the ladies used to 
dance m the day time, returning home at 
night 1 ^ Queen Sitdeshna, m order to further 
the nefarious designs of her brother Kichaka 
upon Draupadi, sent hei to him for her favourite 
drink, as she was feeling thirsty s o This shows 
that royal ladies were not aliove taking an 
occasional glass of wme On his return from 
the conquest of the Trigartas, the king ordered 
the musicians and public women of his capital 
to come out and receive him He issued simi- 
lar orders on the occasion of his sou’s victory 
over the cattle-raiders 22 Similarly, when 
Duryodhana went out on a hunting expedition 
to thefoiest of Dwaitavana, shopkeepets, mer- 
chants and prostitutes followed his camp in 
large numbers 2 These unfortunate women 
had theiefore a recognised part to play m the 
public life of ancient India X 

1 S P , ch 32 

2 S P , ch 4 

3 Bana Parva, ch 50, and ch So 

4 Ibid, ch 265 

5 Bana Parva, ch 206 

6 Virata Parva, ch 72 

7 Bana Parva, ch 5 also, Sabha Parva, ch 62. 

8 Adi Parva, ch 134 

9 Sabha Parva, ch 61 

10 Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol I, p 315 

11 Bana Parva, ch 179 

12 Even the keen intellect of Sankaracharya, at 
a much later date, could not nse superior to the 
traditional authority of the Vedas and forbade their 
study to the Sudras in his discussion of the subject 
in I, 3,34 — 38 of his great commentary of the Vedanta- 
sutras The equitable or the humanitarian or the 
commonsense point of view, or even the Vedantic 
idea of the equality of all human souls, did not strike 
him as cqnvincing So slight is the influence of reason 
on even the highest minds m a country governed by 
authority from time immemorial 

13 Bana Parva, ch 114 

14 Bana Parva, ch 1S9 

13 To quote only a few out of many instances 
Rig Veda, X, 83, 39 , 161, 2 Ishopanishad, I, 2 
Kausitaki Upanishad, II, 7 Sankhalayana Gnhya 
Sutra, I, 24, 4 , Hiranyakeshm, I, r, 4, 2— 13 

r6 Bana Parva, 210 

17 /bid, 214 

15 Virata Parva, ch r — 3 

19 Virata Parva, ch 22 

20 Ibu/, ch 16 

21 /bid, ch 34 

22 /bid, ch 68 

23 Bana Parva, ch 237 
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MESSAGES FROM FRANCE 

By Benoy Kumyr Sarkar 


I Prevalent Notions about France 

I N India as elsewhere France is known to 
the people at large as the manufacturer of 
perfumeries. A firm like the Parfumerie 
Lubin of Pans has an extensive market in 
India It is as old as 1798 and is proud of 
its association with Empiess Josephine a 
Copy of one of whose orders the director 
would exhibit to the visitor And he makes 
it a point also to emphasise that the stuff in 



Crystal glasses made at Baccarat specially ior 
the use of— (1) the King of Siam, (2) the 
King of Italy, (3) the Emperor of Japan, (-4) 
the President of the French Republic, and (5) 
the Impenal family of Turkey 

which his firm deals is the essence of natural 
flowers worked up in the laboratory at Cannes 
in the Aipes-Maritimes province and is thus 
totally different in quality from the goods 
sold by other nations, say, by Germany 
Or perhaps the reputation of France 
consists in the glass products manufactured 


by the Compagnie des Cnstalleiies which has 
its usines or factories at Baccarat, a town 
located in the east between Nancy and 
Strasbourg In this instance at least the 
reputation is well justified Foi to enter the 
museum of the company in Pans and visit 
the collection of vases and furniture, all crys- 
tal ware, in its spacious showrooms, is once 
more experiencing the interplay of forms and 
colours with which one is familiar in the 
halls of porcelain in the Imperial Palace 
at Faking Not until you go again to Kyoto 
to watch the living art of silk embroidery 
can you realise how in the twentieth century 
conditions of mechanical industries the 
French people are maintaining the tradition 
of medieval aesthetics in a manner which 
might excite the jealousy of the cloister- 
protected calligraphists and fresco-painters 
All the same. Baccarat is a synonym for 
luxury,— the company specializes in catering 
to the royalties and plutocracies of the world 
But just as in regard to India the world has 
to come to identify it with the land of the 
Buddhas and the Chaitanyas and ignore alto- 
gether its Charlemagnes and Richelieus, 
in regard to France also the modern mind, 
especially the Anglo-Saxon puritan or rather 
the Anglo-American Cato, has created an 
impression that the French people are past- 
masters chiefly, if not exclusively, in perfu- 
meries, table services, ladies’ garments, 
pastries, culinary arts and such luxuries all 
along the line Nay, in certain quarters 
French society,— “gay Pans,” — is alleged to 
be the nurse of questionable morals 

2 The Atmosphere 01 Paris 
Young India has need to be thoroughly 
disabused of these notions 

Come to “Comedie Francaise,” the theatre 
founded by Moliere (1622-1673) *^be 

Maman Cohbri^ a prose play m four acts by 
Henry Bataille, and watch how one touch 
of the pathos of contemporary French 
“comedy” (which, by the bye is steeped m 
the tragedy of Ktttg Lear or of Othello) makes 
the whole house sob like an assembly of 
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infants with streams of tears rolling down 
their cheeks It is a drama of family life 
conceived in the setting of modern social 
conditions But this French masterpiece 
in the conflict of emotions exhibits a profound 
grasp of the spiritual urge of life, beside 
which, as artist, Goethe is nothing but medi- 
eval, Shakespeare too primitive and elemen- 
tary, and Kalidas and Euripides simply 
archaic or pre-histonc And yet in his 
message Bataille is their peer The play- 
wright of Pans IS a prophet like all great 
humanists of history 

The man in the street of Pans does not 
see only the advertisements of vaudevilles 
and cinemas Lines like the following in- 
scribed on the statue of Alfred de Musset 
(1810-1857) also arrest his attention on a 
foot-path at Palais Royal 

“Rem ne nous rend si grands qu’une grande douleur 
* + Les plus dcsesperes sent les chants les plus beaux 
Et j’en sais d’lmmortels qui sont de purs sanglots ” 

Here is the French passport to romanti- 
cism It declares 

“Nothing makes us so great as doth a great sorrow 
The most hopeless are the songs the most beautiful 
And I know some immortal songs which are nothing 

but sobs " 

The world of which these lines from 
LaNint de Mai gives a hint is Schiller’s 
'^emei andeni Blur" and ‘'•eincm andern 
Sonnenlichte, einci gluckhchern Natur" 
Lovers of Shelley know how to “pine for 
what IS not” and announce that “our sincerest 
laughter with some pain is ever fraught ” 

It IS indisputable that nowhere else ex- 
cept in Pans can you find the stimulating 
atmosphere which one breathes in its art- 
galleries because nowhere else except in 
France have flourished the greatest painters 
of the present and the last generation To- 
day Bernheim-Jeune is exhibiting the new 
artistic anatomies created by Cezanne in his 
architectural grouping ot colour-masses, and 
tomorrow one finds in the same Maison the 
dreamy violets “casting a dim religious 
light” over the floating flowers and nature’s 
plenty of Claude-Monet’s workmanship Or, 
again, Renoir’s sculpturesque construction 
of volumes in metallic red is presented to the 
public by Durand-Ruel, who on another 
occasion invites the city to view the peasants, 
meadows and towns in Pissarro’s gouache and 
pastels 

In Pans, however, one does not have to 
yisit the Louvre or the Luxembourg galleries 


in ordei to get acquainted with specimens of 
beauty The entire city with its Concorde 
and Cairousel, its Champ de Mars and Avenue 
des Champs-Elysees, its Place de la Nation 
and Trocadero, is one mammoth museum of 
living glories in sculpture and architecture 
Pans IS unparalleled from the point of view 
of the “city as art-gallery ” 



Decorated Glass Vases made at 
Baccarat, Prance 

In the number of libtaities selling higher 
literature and of stores dealing in objects 
d'aits, curios and antiquities, Pans seems to 
lead off all first class cities. In the Kiosks 
at the street corners the Parisian buys not 
only the women’s magazines and the journals 
of dress, sport and travel, not only the 
bourgeois Jomnal and Intransigeant and 
the bolshevik Humanite and Clarte but also 
serious periodicals like the Revue des deux 
mondes and Revue Bleiie, and magazines 
like the Revue Scientifique, La Nature^ La 
Science et la Vie, Revue Gene rale des Sciences, 
etc A Japanese will easily appreciate the 
significance of this observation For an 
American also it will be a rare experience to 
come across the Suentijic Monthly, Science 
or the Journal oj Industrial Hygiene in 
the newspaper booths of New York streets 
If church going is a mark of religious life 
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LouYxe Museum, Pans 


an occasional visitor may watch the kind of 
people who kneel down on their seats at the 
Notre Dame or the Madeleine to be satisfied 
that even the well-fed men and women of 
France, — bankers, journalists, lawyers, scien- 
tists,— have not yet bidden adieu to the con- 
ventional rituals of Catholicism Notwith- 
standing the glare of cafes at night the home 
IS still the centre of la me parisienne almost 
exactly as it was m medieval Eur-Asia And 
m the mentality of Young Pans such as one 
can size up in the vers lib re of La Rochelle, 
the anti-mihtarist, one will come in touch with 
more genuine mysticism than m that of the 
professional mystics and traders in spiritual- 
ity who often hail from the East to the West 
The standard of Pans is set by a Le 
Chatelier, the metallurgist, author of Le St- 
lice et les Silicates^ and inventor of apparatus 
which transforms industrial processes m 
mining, explosives and furnaces, but who still 
preaches with all the emphasis he can com- 
mand the value of theoretical studies, or a 
Painleve, the mathematical genius, who was 
admitted into the Instil ut de* France while 
quite young, and who was raised to the head 
of the war-office, nay, of the Cabinet during 
the most critical period in French history, m 
whom, moieover, not only Young China but 
all Asia can find a champion of independence 


Paris, again, is the city where MercereaU, 
the rising man of letters, in his small apart- 
ment draws once every week between too 
and 150 men and women representing the 
^‘seven arts^^ although he never offers the 
attractions of a salon, and where Glei/es, the 
most extreme of all cubists, lectures on the 
beauties of the novel forms in art which per 
haps are hardly intelligible except to the 
initiated, with the enthusiasm of a discoierer 
of the ‘ffiew Egypt^^ in Mars 

3 French Discoverifs am> In\emi{)\s 

These are no doubt the supeihcial re 
marks of a casual traveller But let us dive 
deeper It is not necessar}, howe\er, to 
prepare an inventory of French achievements 
in modern culture from palaeontology to si- 
nology by rummaging among the chapters of 
the two solid volumes of La Sutnct Fian 
taise ( 1915 ) We can sample out the gen 
eral trend of life and level of thought m 
France by a much simpler process 

In 1907 a plebiscite was taken m France 
on the question as to who should be regarded 
as the greatest man of French history Was 
it Victor Hugo ^ Was it Napoleon ^ Was 
it Rousseau ? Was it Descartes ? Was it 
Charlemagne ? The verdict of the French 
Nation was ^‘Loms Pasteur” ( 1822-1893 ), 
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the biologist, who had died lourteen years 
previous to the popular appraisal of the 
country’s heroes 

It IS not easy to label with Pasteui the 
name of any single science because his inves 
tigations, each a discovery, have renovated 
every science from chemistry to zoology 
Hib researches in racemic acid and crystalline 
dyssymetry gave birth to the science of ste- 
reochemistry His theory of fermentation 
brought forth bacteriology He is universally 
recognized as the father of the ‘‘scientihc” 
study of medicine, inasmuch as he founded 
the germ theory of disease with all its appli- 
cations m the problems of infection, anti- 
septic surgery, microparasitology, toxins, 
anti-toxins, serums and vaccines Today not 
only physicians interested in the cure of 
rabies have to look up to Pasteur as one of 
the greatest benefactors of humanity, but 
every class of biologists, no matter whether 
botanists, physiologists or zoologists, have to 
remember him while developing the lines of 
investigation initiated by him in the studies 
on micro-organisms causing silk worm diseases 
and on the floating matter of the air 

A nation which has sense enough to single 
out such a man as A I m its calendar of 
notables is certainly not a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, mateualists and sybarites 


We shall now speak of another phase in 
the civilization of France, namely, of French 
engineering feats The engineers of the 
United States are noted for their achieve- 
ments m this direction So let us see what a 
committee of American experts has to say 
about their French comrades Here follows 
a rather long extract 

‘flt will suffice for our purpose to name a few of 
the great French engineers whose achievements have 
made them famous Such are Ferdinand de Lesseps 
the builder of the Sue/ Canal Eiffel, who conceived 
and constructed the tower that bears his name , 
Perronnet, Poncelet, Hennebique and Mesnager, civil 
engineers of world-wide reputation , Sauvage and 
Couche in railroad engineering , Sadi Carnot the dis- 
coverer of some of the most fundamental laws of 
thermodynamics , Etienne Lenoir , Beau de Rochas 
and Fernand Forest, who by their pioneer work in the 
development of the internal combustion engine pre- 
pared the way for the automobile and the aeroplane , 
Gramme, who developed the dynamo electric machine, 
and took an important part in the discovery that 
dynamo machines are reversible, i e , capable of being 
employed as motors , Baudot, the designer of a 
multiplex system extensively used , Marcel Depres, 
who was a pioneer in the electric transmission of 
power, houcault, who first discovered the losses of 
power m dynamos due to eddy currents , Mascart , 
Joubert , Hospitalier , Andre Blondel and Maurice 
Le Blanc all of whom made important contributions 
to electrical engineering science and standards , the 
illustrious Ampere and Coulomb who, though general- 
ly classified as physicists, have powerfully contributed 
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Paul Appell, President, University of Pans 

Steel Works , Leon Guillet and George Charpy, pro- 
ductive workers of great talent 

The above report was drawn up by [ N 
Hollis of Worcester Polytechnic Insitute, 
H M Howe of Columbia University, A C 
Humphreys of Stevens Institute of Techno- 
logy, and A Saubeur of Harvard University 
and has been printed in Science and Leant- 
mg ui Ftance (Chicago, 1917 ) edited by 
J H Wigmore 

4 Knowing Princl 

To say that France is unknown m India 
wull, however, be resented as an insult and 
surely condemned as a hyperbole For, the 
civilisation of France from Descartes to H 
Poincare, from Lamarck to Pasteur, from 
Moliere to Maupassant, and fiom Montesquieu 
to Jean Jaures conveys a distinct message 
which IS as varied and complex as the 
different cross-sections of the Indian intelli- 
gentsia to which it IS addressed 

But the objective experience of the past 
hfteen years has endowed \ oung India wuth 
an altogether new^ and a higher standard m 
the very conception of “knowung ^ and under- 
standing a thing Out of its titanic conflicts 


through their basic discoveries to the progress of 
applied electricity , Elie de Beaumont , Combes , 
Gallon , Houy , Albert de Lapparent , Haton de I a 
Goupilliere , de Launay , Daubree, all mining 
engineers or geologists who have contributed largely 
to engineering progress 

“In metallurgy may be mentioned Sainte-Claire 
Deville, whose laboratory experiments opened the 
way to much metallurgical progress , Reaumur, who 
discovered the process by which castings of cast-iron 
may be made malleable and which to-day is of great 
industrial importance , Moissan, who in his electric 
furnace first succeeded in reducing oxides hitherto 
deemed unreducible, and produced a whole senes of 
new carbides , Grumer, to whom we owe many of 
our scientific conceptions of the complex reactions of 
the iron blast furnace , Pierre Martin, who first 
succeeded m manufacturing steel in an open hearth 
furnace , Osmond, the father of metallography , 
Heroult, who ( though ignorant of the work done at 
the time by the American metallurgist Hall ) invented 
the electrolytic method of extracting metallic alum- 
inum from its ores, and whose electric furnaces are 
playing an increasingly important part in the metal- 
lurgy of steel , Pourcel, who contributed so much to 
the early introduction of the Bessemer process on the 
Continent and was a pioneer in the manufacture of 
ferro-manganese , Henn Le Chatelier, eminent chemist 
and metallurgist, whose inventions of the thermo- 
electric pyrometer and numerous other contributions, 
have made possible much important progress in the 
art of treating metals , Schneider, of the Creusot 


Louis Pasteur, the biologist 
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with the woild forces India has evolved a In legard to France, for instance, Indian 
theory of knowledge which, although not thinkeis have begun to interrogate themselves 
quite original in modern psychology, was at thus “How much of our knowledge of 
any rate unknown in Asia pievious to 1905 French civilisation is the lesult of our owm 
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activities ? Which contributions of Fiance 
to the progress of mankind have we been 
able to assimilate through the endeavours 
of our own path-finders, scouts, and star- 
gazers ? How many great men or great 
discoveries of France has India discovered 
for herself ? In other words, how much of 
French science and learning in India is 
self-determined "i” Evidently this self-ques- 
tioning attitude IS but a corollary to the 
methodology of swarajic creation which is 
bound to belittle any consummation, however 
useful and lucrative at first sight, that is not 
conquered and possessed by dint of one’s 
own shakti ( force ) 

And certainly Young India is right in its 
self-criticism and in its doubts regarding the 
efficacy of the work accomplished by its 
immediate precursors Because it is notori- 
ous that France has been made known in 
India almost exclusively by alien interpreters 
The India of 1921 has to admit the defects of 
its great men of the recent past in so far as 
it has still to study the French revolution 
through British eyes and the French constitu- 
tion in American translations No Indian 
pioneer has yet been inspired to introduce 
French philosophy, science, or art to the atten- 
tion of his compatriots India’s understand- 
ing of France is in consequence neither a 
creative process in her self-determined ex- 
perimentations nor a product of her conscious 


energizings to grasp the world at every 
point 

In the second place, the tyranny of the 
English language in modern Indian life and 
culture has definitely been recognized as 
inconsistent, with Young India’s theory of 
knowledge Knowledge is capture, conquest, 
possession, an intimate enjoyment of nature’s 
secrets and mankind’s glories India cannot 
be said to possess France until the Fiench 
arts and sciences are accessible in India’s 
own language India has long submitted 
to the despotic hegemony of a foreign 
tongue In its attempts at undei standing 
France, Young India cannot afford to continue 
that thraldom 

The problem is quite simple If Charles 
Gide’s book on economics is good enough to 
be swallowed line by line by the B A 
students of Indian universities W'hen it is 
diluted in English and manufactured by a 
foreign publishing house, w hy should not the 
same material be considered equally palatable 
( perhaps even for the lower, the Intermedi- 
ate, classes ) once it is available in Telugu, 
Urdu, Marathi, Bengali or Hindi ? The 
boycott of the foreign book-products is a 
most essential part in every scheme of swaraj 
in education 

Young India is therefore seriously deman- 
ding such an educational policy as will take 
immediate steps to render de Quatrefage’s 
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Db la methode dans les sciences, Claude- 
Bernard’s Introduction a P etude de la vitdc- 
cine experimcntah, Orthheb’s L'aeronauti- 
que, Momeu’s Notions fondanientales de 
chimie orgamque, Moulon’s Pucricultm e, 
Brunhes’ La geographic huniaine, Meillet’s 
Introduction a V etude compai ativc des 
langues indo-europeennes, Dwelshanver’s La 
psychologic francaise contemporaine, Dur- 
kheim’s Les regies de la methode socwlogiqiie, 
Levy-Bruhl’s Les fonetwns mentales dans les 
socictes uiferieures, Joseph-Baithelem^’b Le 
goiivcrncment de la France, Raphael-George 
Levy’s Banques d‘ emission ct ti esois puhlies, 
Faure’s L’Art Modenie, Gide and Rist’s 
Histoii e des doctrines economiques, Pelhot’s 
Asie Cenh ale, other books available in 
the languages which the university students 
speak in their homes 

To defer this question of enriching the 
vernaculars to an indefinite future while con- 
centrating all or a principal part of the 
energy on buildings and furniture, indispen- 
sable as they are, can but betray a lamen- 
table lack of statesmanship on the part of 
India’s educational leaders The assimila- 
tion of French culture in India is ultimately 
only a quest on financial patronage to be 
extended by persons who are interested in 
national expansion to the compilers, transla- 
tors, or authors of books in the Indian langu- 
ages and to the publishing societies or 
scientific and literary academies 

The paucity of technical terms in the 
vernaculars is only an excuse of “politicians” 
who have no other weapon with which to 
combat Young India’s theory of knowledge 
except sheer obstinacy and the Satanic will 
to retard human progress by any and every 
means Japan did not wait for the evolution 
of scientific terms in the Japanese language 
before she proceeded to assimilate the stan- 
dard European and American works on 
medicine, engineering, and metallurgy 
And yet the Japanese who know little English 
and less French, German, Dutch, or Russian, 
have learned how to direct the air-machmes, 
sub-marines, and seismometres, conduct 
creditable experiments in biological chemis- 
try, and play with financial statistics as 
nimbly as with the figures on the chessboard 
But although Japan is a first-class power 
and has to her credit the event of Port 
Arthur, triumphs in the Yangtsze Valley, 
and the famous “racial equality” doctrine 



llenri Le Chateliei , Member of the 
“Institut de France’’, Editor, 

Revue Metalluigique 

broached at the Congress of Versailles, no 
philologist has yet ventured to assert that the 
capabilities of the Japanese language as an 
instrument of modern expression are richer 
than those of any of the Dravidian or the 
Aryan languages of India 

The day of bamboozling Young India is 
gone Young India is thoroughly conscious 
that technical terms “grow” in exactly the 
same manner as the thought itself or the 
expression thereof tends to grow It knows 
moreover that the vocabulary can be “made’’’ 
to order, i e , created by the fiat of a pai ishat, 
sammelau, mandala, to serve as conventional 
symbols for certain defined purposes And 
finally, the technical terms can be revised 
and improved at will fiom year to year or 
from quinquennium to quinquennium, whether 
by the authors themselves or by learned 
societies 

The question of the Indian vernaculars 
thus occupies to-da) a foremost place in the 
thought in connection with the problem of 
knowing and understanding or Indianizing 
the civilization of France But the theory 
of knowledge as a function of linguistic 
digvijaya, as conquest of the world by means 
of one's own language, or as absorption of 
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Charles Gide, Editoi, Revue d’ Economie), 
Politique 

the resomces of human attamments in 
the sarva-hhaumic empire of one’s mother- 
tongue, came into prominence with the 
birth throes of the National Council of 
Education, Bengal, in 1905 It remains for 
the stalwarts of the national education move- 
ment in its second phase, which is de- 
veloping before our eyes, to place the “ideas 
of 1905” on the annual budget of Young 
India and systematically carry them out 
as one of the irreducible minima of its 
constructive educational policy Not more 
than a sum of Rs 500,000 is likely to be 
needed in order to make mihin three years 
any leading Indian vernacular initially fit for 
being the medium to be used m the highest 
instruction of the standard which the existing 
universities offer at the present moment 

5 A Challenge to Young India 

Knowing and undei standing are not how- 
ever passive receiving, they involve reacting 
and reconstructing as well For, knowledge 
IS a function of life , it is a process m utiliza- 
tion, 1 e., cieation of values This doctrine of 
life as self-assertion is Young India’s distinc- 
tive contribution in contemporary social 
philosophy It has been formulated in un- 
mistakable terms in Jagadish Chunder Bose’s 
comprehensive analysis of the “responses”, 
which in its entirety is but the theoietic cor- 
relate of the modern Indian sadhana ( striv- 


ings ) for conquest and expansion \ oung 
India therefore does not believe that one can 
be said to know or understand a thing as 
long as one is not in a position to exploit and 
transform it for one’s own ends 

In examining Young India by its own stand- 
aid France might therefore naturally ask 
“What have the Indians done in the way of 
making use of Fiench institutions, movements 
and ideals in order to piomote then own vital 
principle , in oidei to advance the inteiests 
of India’s own growth and development?” 
France has not as yet had palpable evidences 
of India’s self-consciousness Wheie in 
France are the Fiench people to look foi the 
manifestations of Indian eneigy and self- 
assertion, for the responses of India’s life- 
force to the thousand and one stimuli of the 
world forces ^ France can feel the vital uige 
of Poland, Tchecho-Slovakia, Roumania and 
Yougo-Slavia, for they are all active and per- 
sistent in their pressure on French resources 
But to France India is a cipher, an ineit auto- 
maton, a geographical expression and not a 
living organism 

All that the French people know about 
the India that is dead has come to them 
through the antiquarian efforts of their own 
indiamstes from Che/y, Bergaigne and Burn- 
ouf to Senart, Levi and Foucher Then 
Socutc A^iafiqxte does not seem evei to have 
felt the impress of an Indian “indianist” 
The economics and politics of India since 
1857 have likewise found a place in Piench 
consciousness through the investigations of 
France’s own consuls and diplomats like 
Valbazen, S H Baithelemy, Maindron, 
Aubin, Metin, Piiiou, Chailley, Clavery, etc 
Has any Indian publicist evet thought of 
addressing the French democracy on the 
question of India in world-politics ■' 

Even the latest phase of the political 
movements in India ( 1905-1921 ) has been 
made known to France in Li Mondt Illiisfi c, 
a w^eekly, in as complete and succinct a 
manner as possible not by an Indian but by 
a Frenchman, Maurice Bouigeois Finally, 
again, on the cultural aspects the nationalist 
activity in India is being interpreted by 
another Frenchman, Leanitie Vailiat, who 
has been contributing a series of articles to 
the daily Figaro 

Altogether France has not learned a 
single thing about India or the world from 
the work of an Indian of the present age 
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Chailcs Mourcn, Organic Chemist, ot 
the Institute, Editoi, Re\ue 
Scientihque 

India has not declared herself in Fiance, 
she has lacked self-expression India has 
failed to take advantage of the French 
language in order to convey to the world 
what IS her standpoint in science, arts, 
philosophy and international relations India 
does not maintain m Fans a single bureau 
of information, commercial, political or 
cultural, in order to let the French sotictcs^ 
clubs, Hiinwns^ manons^ and atadcmus feel 
that she is doing something to recreate 
mankind India is not represented in France 
by a single delegation ot responsible indivi- 
duals who might collaborate with the leaders 
of French life on their own platforms in the 
held of thought or of social endeavour In 
the French world of experience, therefore, 
India does not iigure as a conscious unit 
The reproach is not unfounded The 
world has indeed a right to say “\ou 
Indians were forced to learn English virtu- 
ally, if not ostensibly, at the point of the 
bayonet Your Rammohan Roys had no 
alternative before them but found English 
colleges and thus adopt the ways and means 
of making a foreign domination over you easy 



Senatoi RaphcUl-Georgts Ee\\, President, 
“Socicte cV Fcononiie Politique ” 


and perhaps permanent Incidentally, of 
course, you ha\e been able to assimilate some- 
thing of the modem spirit owing to the edu- 
cation you have received m youi English 
schools And you have also been able to 
show a little sign ot ie)uvenation duiing the 
last three generations bv hterar}', scientific 
or journalistic actuitv But all these marks 
of new life in India manifest themselves 
chiefly in English xMtogether the} indicate 
your own weakness and the strength of your 
alien master by whose administration and 
educational system you have been introduced 
to the larger world ’’ 

Undoubtedly India has yet to demonstrate 
before the bar of civilised humanity that like 
the people of Japan she has the virility in het 
to make use of western civilisation, or for that 
matter, the institutions and ideals of modern 
life, without the compulsion, tacit oi open, 
fiom a western lule Foi, a race that is alive 
and wishes to remain alive would know how 
to seek the best allies of its life and power 
from here and there and everyvGiere 

And the Frenchman may be pardoned if 
he throws out the same challenge in the fol- 
lowing mannei ‘T ei India show her mettle 
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to the world by displaying her strength in 
French language, in French institutions, and 
in French public life Let India be deter- 
mined to prove that at least in one instance 
she has learned to choose her love indepen- 
dently and through her own eyes We shall 
then recognize that foreign subjection has 
not been able to extinguish the freedom of 
the Indian mind ” 

This challenge is an invitation to a trial 
of strength It is worthy the serious consi- 
deration of those who represent and engineer 
the vital impulses of Young India It is time 
that Indian intellectuals should begin to be 
m evidence among Latin, Slavic, Yellow and 
Semitic peoples. 

India has to give solid testimony to the 
fact that she does not claim her position in 
international polity on the strength of an 
English chaperon India has to make known 
by her daily attitudes and reactions that she 
is a lespectable colleague and peer of the 
other nations Further, India is to demand 
her place in the sun on the ground that she 
IS capable of interpreting herself in her own 
way and also of having herself heard in the 
standard dialect, whatever it be, of diplomacy 
and science 

It thus becomes absolutely necessary for 
several hundred Indians of distinction to 
experience equality and practise comrade- 
ship not in an mtei mittent or casual fashion 
but from year’s end to year’s end, with the 
other makers of current history and with the 
other founders of new landmarks in human 
civilisation To establish this kinship with 
vishva-shakti ( the world-forces ) and to help 
reconstructing the world-structure are impor- 
tant aspects in the foreign policy of Young 
India which can no longer be overlooked 
by its leaders whether interested in the 
sciences, industries and arts, or m politics, 
public life and journalism 

6 A Call to Comradeship. 

The moment is opportune For, Young 
India’s achievements in diverse fields since 
1905 have already won for it a recognition in 
Asia Europe and America, - not only in 
council-chambers and in the lobbies of parlia- 
ments but also in scientific associations and 
among the people at large The world is 
therefore now willing to know India “inten- 
sively” and meet her on terms of friendship 
and equality Thus, on behalf of the French- 
men of science Paul Appell, one of the most 


renowned mathematicians of the present day, 
offers his greetings to Indian intellectuals 
and cordially invites them to co-operate wi,th 
savants in France in the work of extending 
the bounds of learning and enlarging the 
domain of the rights of man 



Professor Levy-Bruhl, Editor, Re\Ufc 
Philosophique 

The letter of welcome, dated Pans, the 
9th February 1921, is being reproduced in 
Appell’s autograph 

■'C'est du fond du coeur que j’envoie au\ s iv.ints 
et aux etudiants hmdous I’expression dcs affectueuscs 
sympathies des professeurs et des eleves de FUniver- 
site de Pans Nous travaillerons avec eu\ aux 
progres d’une culture humaine, mise desormais au 
service de la Liberte et de la Justice ” 

The letter is signed by Appell in his ca- 
pacity as member of the hntituf de France 
and as rector of the University of Pans 
The “French Insitute” is the central scientific 
organisation founded by Napoleon in 1^195 
to co-ordinate the activities of all the highest 
learned societies of France, called the 
Acadeniu s which are at present h\e in num- 
ber In the estimation of the woikl of 
savants the Institute of P'lance conesponds 
to the Royal Society of Great Britain 

The Rector of a French Unnersity may 
be described as roughly equivalent to the 
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chancellor oi president ot English and 
American universities But there is one 
important distinction In France the head 
of a university is the admmistiator also of 
secondary instruction for one of the seventeen 
educational districts ( techically known as 
Academies ) into which France ( including 
Algeria ) is divided In French official 
language Appell is tcctiur de V Academic 
de Pans Says President Appell 

''It IS from the bottom of my heart, that I send 
to the savants and students of India { N B In 
France as in the United States the term ^huidoit' 
IS geographical and therefore includes Mussalmans 
as well as those who arc Hindu by faith ) the warm 
sympathies of the professors and students of the 
University of Pans We shall work with them for 
the advancement of a human civilisation which will be 
directed henceforth to the service of I iberty and 
Justice ” 

In these few lines as in everyllung that 
he has done in his life Appell is recognized 
by the representative men of France as a 
true child of the French revolution And 
India finds her “ideas of 1905’’ fraternizing 
herein with the spirit of 1789, another 
instance of the elderly West lending a 
helping hand to the rising East 

There are universities and some very 
celebrated too where a man becomes 
president, chancellor or governor not because 
his scientific attainments, if fortunately he 
should happen to possess any, automatically 
raise him to the head of the Faculties, but 
because he commands a social pull, perhaps 
because 1 e is a successful broker Such 
presidents might as well ha\e shone as 
directors of a brew^ery or of a cigaiette- 
manufacturmg company, for the simple 
reason that the accident of their birth 


enables them to giacefully approach the 
moneyed aiistocracy for funds , — a no mean 
qualification, however, m contemporary 
civilisation when the efficiency of instruction 
and the heightening of the educational 
standard aie invariably dependent on the 
expansion of the budget 

But Appell owes his position entirely to 
his address in the w^orld of science Specia- 
lists m mathematics can judge for themselves 
the value of his T/ieo? le des fonchons 
al^chiujiK \ ti dc lean initQ^iah^ Pnnetpes 
dc la tluofic des fonctions elhptiques ei 
applications and Tiaifc de mecanujuc 
rafionnellc ( m three volumes ) In astronomy 
also his name is quite well known And 
just as duiing the w^ar another French 
mathematician, Painleve, rose to the highest 
political office m the state and came to be 
the most discussed man of France, so also the 
name of Monsieur Appell became a house- 
hold word in the city and m mofiissil m 
connection with his services as director of 
Secou} National ( or Jatiya Seva Samih^ 
to use the current Indian expression ) which 
was institutea by the government to relieve 
the people in distiess of all sorts 

The call to comradeship from Paul 
Appell IS for the Hindus and Mussalmans a 
message of welcome into a life of expansion 
It furnishes an atmosphere of co-oper^tion 
between the East and the West on the 
one hand and of unhindered competition 
in bram-pow^ers betw^een India and the world 
on the other And coming as it does from 
one of the first citizens of the French re- 
public the noble message deserves a gener- 
ous response from the apostles of Greater 
India 


PRACTICAL SWARAJ 


By W W 

“The evolution of liuiiiaiiity beyond its 
present level depends absolutely on its power 
to unite and create true social organisms ” 

“The beauty of great civilisations has been 
built up far more by the people working 
together than by any corporate action of the 


Pb\rson. 

L 

I r IS now no longer necessary to discuss 
whether Swaiaj is attainable or not 
in India Otn observation tells us 
that it IS already m being Wherever a 
man or a woman refuses to be enslaved^ 
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wherever inner freedom and self mastery 
are highly valued, there we have true 
Swaraj The people of India have at last 
realised that the old state of subjection 
was an intolerable form of slavery, and 
the desue for Swaiaj can no longer be 
stifled either by a foieign bureaucracy 
which has lost its moral right to rule noi 
by those politicians who plead for caution 
and compromise 

It is, however, more than evei necessary 
to discover a piactical policy which shall 
be an outwaid expression of that true 
independence which is a ptoof of character 
and is the outcome of self-respect and dis- 
cipline 

The present flood of profound love and 
enthusiasm foi the Motherland, which re- 
joices the heait ot all ttue loveis of India, 
would be a dangeious symptom it it weie 
not accompanied by wisdom of purpose 
and steadfast self-sacrifice Nothing has 
encouraged me personally more than the 
action of the students in going out into the 
villages to work for the people and to 
serve the sick and uneducated But en- 
thusiasm alone is apt to wane, and in 
order that the noble work of these young 
men of Bengal may bear its fullest fruits 
it IS necessary to find ways in which its 
effects may be made permanent 

Every contribution to this problem 
must be welcome, and it is for this reason 
that I am writing this account of are- 
markable book which 1 feel has a message 
for India at the present time when her 
young men are seeking for ways of seiving 
their country in the spirit of free self-surren- 
der The book is entitled “The National 
Being Some thoughts on an Irish Polity ” 
The author, Mr George Russell, “A E”, is 
one of the noblest living Irishmen He has 
done much to help Sir Horace Plunkett 
m the development of the Co-operative 
Movement in Agricultural districts of Ire- 
land, and lb one of those laie idealists 
who IS at the same time a practical man 

There is such a close parallel between 
Ireland and India, not only in the fact of 
her political subjection but also in the 
nature of her national problems, that the 
solution offered by “A. E ” in this book 


seems as if it weie specially wiitten for 
India The problems of Iieland are 
laigely agricultural, so are those of India 
Her needs, as aie those of India also, aie 
the needs of the lutal population and 
not those of the towns 

Early in this book the author deals 
with the danger among politicians of 
attempting to model their form of Self- 
government on lines borrowed from the 
“Mother of Parliaments” “A E ” points 
out that this danger should be strenuous- 
ly avoided, for if there is anything in the 
theoiy of nationality then each country 
ought to apply to its national problems 
its own original principles, as they are 
from time to time discovered to be funda- 
mental to the character of the nation in 
question Further he argues that the 
pailiamentary form of government has 
proved itself inefiective Iheie can be no 
doubt that India has its original con- 
tribution to make to the theory and 
practice of government, and that she has 
too long believed in government by 
parliament as truly democratic She has 
discovered by bitter experience the hollow 
futility of Parliamentary rule, and it is 
time that she ceases to trust in a s\ stem 
which has, even in the countiy of its biith, 
proved itself bankrupt and self-condemned 
For lepresentative government has ceased 
to exist in England G K Chesterton 
has said of it that, 

“Parliament has abdicated in iai out oi the 
Cabinet, and the Cabinet has abdicated m 
favour of Mr Lloyd George ’ ’ 

This age is often spoken of as the age 
of Democracy, but as “A E ” says . 

“We have no more a real deuiocrac}’- in the 
world to-day Democracy in politics has in no 
country led to Democracy in its economic life ” 

In fact in countries, such as England 
and Amenca, which boast of their d^emo- 
cratic principles, the people are the slaves 
of an oligarchy Capitalistic and indus- 
tiial interests rule The old Paiichayat 
system of India was moic tiuly democratic 
in practice than either the republican 
system of Amenca or the pailiamentary 
system of Great Britain And it may well 
be that the new foim of Government in 
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India will revert to the Village Panchayat 
system while at the same time accepting 
some form of co-operation such as is 
outlined in “A E ”-’s book, and which has 
been carried into effect by “A E ” himself 
and by Sir Horace Plunkett 

But whatever form the new Government 
of India by Indians may take, it will be of 
far less importance than the positive woik 
undertaken by the people who desire to 
serve her An unbounded confidence in 
what its humanity can do is the necessaiy 
precuisor of a nation’s gieatness I lie fact 
that thousands of students in Bengal, and 
other paits of India, have this unbounded 
confidence is the most hopeful sign 
of the present times But this confidence 
must be expressed in co-operation Non- 
co-operation with the present Government 
IS undoubtedly necessary as a pieliniinary 
act for freeing ourselves fiom the fettering 
shackles of the past, but “to be positive 
IS always better than to be negative’’ and 
co-operation between those who desire to 
serve India will do moie for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj than any amount of 
negative action 

In a leading article in “The Servant” 
early injanuaiy these words occurred — 

“We believe that the non-co-operation 
movement has now arrived at a point where 
the most pressing need is for a decentralized 
progi amine The nation lives in the villages and 
not in the towns and cities, it is theiefore 
among the villagers that the great work of 
national reconstruction must be begun ” 

Theie is nothing negative about tins, 
and this need has been lecognised bj many 
ever since the Swadeshi movement many 
years ago But until now every effort to 
serve the vil age communities has been 
frustiatedby the suspicions of the police 
and the activities of the C I D We 
can now look forward to a time when 
such obstacles will have ceased to exist, 
but the obstacles will now be internal 
rather than external and possibly we 
shall find these even more difficult to 
overcome Our efforts will have to be 
directed towards conquering our own 
weaknesses and sustaining our endeavour 
at the level of our fitst enthusiasm 

It IS to the young men of Bengal that 


we look for the regeneiation of the 
count! y They have the moving force of 
youthful enthusiasm and faith in the infi- 
nite possibilities of their country But 
theie lies before us a long road of effort 
and endeavour in which feelings alone will 
not be sufficient to carry us over the 
rough and toilsome places Will and 
th ught must take the place of enthusiasm, 
and excited political controversies must 
give way to peisistent and constant 
elloi t 

‘‘A wains us of liis danger when 
he writes as follows 

“What too man} people in Ireland mistake 
foi thoughts are feelings It is enough to them 
to vent likes or dislikes, inhented prejudices or 
passions, and they think when they have 
expressed feeling they have given utterance to 
thought The nattiie of our political controver* 
sies provoked passion, and passion has become 
dominant in our politics Passion truly is a 
powei m humanity, but it should never enter 
into national polic}^ It is a dangerous element 
in hitman life, though it is an essential part of 
our strangely compounded nature But m 
national life it is the most dangerous of all 
guides There are springs of powei in ourselves 
which in passion we draw on and are amazed 
at their depth and intensity, yet we do not 
make these the master light of our being, but 
rathei those divine laws which we have 
apprehended and brooded upon, and which 
shine with clear and steady light m our souls 
Now the State is higher m the scale of being 
than the individual, and it should be dominated 
solely by moral and intellectual principles 
These are not the outcome of passion or 
piejudice, but of arduous thought National 
ideals must be built up with the same conscious 
deliberation of pui pose as the architect of the 
Parthenon concened its lofty harmony of 
shining marble lines, or as the architect of 
Rlieims Cathedral designed its intricate 
magmhcencc and niysterj" ” 

What then, according to E ”, is the 
nece sity laid upon all those who, whether 
m India or m Ireland, want to build up 
the new civilisation ^ It is to work so 
that ^‘theii external life corrrespond m 
some measure to their internal dream 

With regal d to Ireland he writes 

“We may say with certainty that the 
external circumstances of people are a measure 
of their inner life Our mean and disordered little 
country towns m Ireland, with their drink- 
shops, their disregard for cleanliness or beauty, 
accord with the character of the civilians who 
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inhabit them Whenever we develop an 
intellectual life these things will be altered, but 
not in priority to the spiritual mood House 
Dy house, village by village, the cliaiactei of a 
civilization changes as the character of the 
individuals change When we begin to build 
up a lofty world within the national soul, soon 
the country becomes beautiful and worthy 
of respect in its externals That building up of 
the inner world we have neglected Our excited 
political controversies, oui placing at mih- 
tarisni, have tended to bring men’s thought 
from central depths to surfaces Life is drawn 
to its frontiers away from its spiritual base, 
and behind the surfaces we have little to fall 
back on Few of our notorieties could be 
trusted to think out any economic or social 
problem thoroughly and efficiently They have 
been engaged in passionate attempts at the 
readjustment of the supeihcies of things What 
we require more than men of action at present 
are scholars, economists, scientists, thinkeis, 
educationalists, and htterateuis, who will 
populate the desert depths of national conscious- 
ness with real thought and turn the void into 
a fullness ” 

Apply to India what E ’’ says of 
Ireland and I think we shall see how time- 
ly his words are 

“Those who love India nobly desire for her 
the highest of human destinies They would 
ransack the ages and accumulute wisdom to 
make Indian life seem as noble in men’s eyes 
as any the world has known The better minds 
in every race, eliminating passion and prejudice 
by the exercise of the imaginative reason, have 
revealed to their countrj^men ideals which they 
recognised were implicit in national charactei 
It IS such discoveries we have yet to make 
about ourselves to unite us to fulhl our destiny 
We have to discover what is fundamental in 
Indian character, the affections, leanings, 
tendencies towards one or moie of the eternal 
principles which have governed and inspired all 
great human effort, all great civilizations from 
the dawn of history Anationisbuta host of 
men united by some God-begotten mood, some 
hope of liberty or dieam of power or beauty or 
justice or brotherhood, and until that master 
idea IS manifested to us there is no shining star 
to guide the ship of our destinies 

We have to do for India — though we hope 
with less arrogance — what the long and 
illustrious line of German thinkers, scientists, 
poets, philosophers, and historians did for 
Germany, or what the poets and artists of 
Greece did for the Athenians and that is, to 
create national ideals which will dominate the 
policy of statesmen, the actions of citizens, 
the universities, the social organizations, the 
administration of State departments, and unite 
m one spirit urban and rural life ” 


Now this means not only arduous 
thought but strenuous and consistent 
action Many yeais ago when I was 
speaking to a group of students in 
Calcutta I quoted fiom a book about 
Iieland It described how a young Irish 
patriot, who had looked forwatd to a 
political caieei in the cause of his 
country's fieedom, was told by his piiest 
to ^erve Ireland by living amongst hei 
people and serving them as their comiade 
It meant giving v^^J the fame and popular- 
ity of a political career of great promise, 
but this youth chose a life of daily diud- 
geiy in an obscure village because he 
realised that in that way he was helping 
to fiee his countrymen from what was far 
more fatal than political subjection, 
namely subjection to ignorance, indolence, 
and vice In eveiy country the attain- 
ment of true Swaraj can only be achieved 
by means such as these, and ‘^A B ” shows 
us the way m which practical Swaraj is 
being attained in Ireland 

II 

“We do right to expect great things from 
the State, but we ought to expect still gi eater 
things from ourselves ” 

“The national idealism which will not go 
into the fields and deal with the fortunes of the 
working farmers is false idealism ” 

E” 

Let us now turn to the methods pio- 
posed by ‘‘A E for the development of 
this new civilisation It is clear that the 
means are not political, but economic and 
educational 

The Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society IS in Ireland the organ of effective 
action It IS described as ‘‘a swing back 
to Ireland’s tiaditional and natural com- 
munism in work ” This means that it is 
rooted in the best traditions of Ireland’s 
past Instead of attempting to introduce 
a poor copy of an alien system the desire 
has been to apply to modern conditions 
the principles original and fundamental in 
the Irish nation 

Now just as m Ireland the mam indus- 
try IS agriculture so is it m India, and 
therefore the chief problem of India is the 
same as that of Ireland, namely, “how to 
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enable the countryman, without journey- 
ing, to satisly to the full his economic, 
social, intellectual and spiritual needs ” 

The means, we have said, aie twofold, 
first economic, secondly educational Of 
these apparently the economic is the moie 
urgent In a recent conversation I had 
with Sir Horace Plunkett m America we 
discussed the work of the co-operati\e 
m ^vement in Ireland He stated that we 
liaye to recognise the need of peisuading 
men of the economic benefits of co-opera- 
tion before we can induce them to co-opei- 
ate on othei matteis Over and o’ler again 
he has found that when men in a countiy 
district m Ii eland have discoveied the 
economic advantages of co-opci ation they 
have begun to co-opei ate foi educational 
and social welfaie IIis invaiiable expeii- 
ence has been that CO opei ation for selfish 
ends leads inevitably to co-operation foi 
mutual advantage Altruism follows when 
a film basis of economic piospeiity has 
been established, simply because the veiy 
act of co-opeiating foi a common end 
unconsciously leads to a desiie to combine 
for the benefit of all 

The consider ed opinion of a man of such 
long experience in co-operation as Sir 
Horace Plunkett is one that we would be 
wise not to neglect It is therefore impor- 
tant for those who wish to serve India, and 
to develop amongst her people the spirit 
of co-operation, to study the best methods 
of introducing co-operation into her econo- 
mic life 

The political motive must be replaced 
by the economic When a whole people 
lives on the very verge of perpetual starva- 
tion it is useless to appeal to them on the 
plane of politics However much they may 
believe that their miserable condition is 
due to a defective political system or an 
alien form of government, so long as they 
need food and are in a state of economic 
servitude no amount of political propa- 
ganda will be of any use in alleviating 
their condition. It is therefore more im- 
portant to teach the village communities 
of India how to co-operate for their mutual 
benefit than it is to preach to them the duty 
of non co-operation with the present 


government Establish in the villages 
strong and self-respecting communities 
founded upon a firm basis of mutual trust 
and economic prosperity, and inevitably 
Swaiaj will follow The mere departure of 
the British fiom India does not mean 
Swai aj though it is an essential prelimin- 
ary, for with an alien government we 
have found that freedom of action is im- 
possible If the Biitish were to leave 
India to moiiow Swaiaj would not neces- 
sarily follow Swat Cl] means mote than a 
change of masicts, it means that ue leatii 
to mastei ourseh es, and that can only be 
achieved by a long process of self-discipline 

In Iieland this process of self-disciphne 
has been going on in various districts of 
the countiy evei since the founding of the 
lush Agiicultural Organization Society 
thiity years ago Although it may seem 
as if at piesent all the fruits of those years 
of laboui aie being destroyed by the 
armed and undisciplined forces of the 
Clown, it IS not so in reality For it is 
almost certain that the members of this 
Society, as a lesult of then training m co- 
operation, will prove to be the most effici- 
ent members of the new Irish Administra- 
tion British soldiers may destroy the 
Society’s creameries, but they cannot des- 
troy the spirit of co-operation which has 
been developed during the years of the 
Society’s existence 

Outside this movement the lush are un- 
organised and helpless They are separ- 
ated fiom each other and ate weak because 
they cannot act together 

Before this Society was founded the 
lush farmer produced, but for himself alone 
and not for the community in which he 
lived This was false economy as it is also 
in India, for it meant that instead of com- 
bining with his neighbours for the pur- 
chase of his necessities and the sale of his 
produce he paid more for what he bought 
than he need have done because he bought 
in small quantities and had to pay car- 
nage on small parcels, and got a lower 
price for his produce than he might have 
done if he had been organised with his 
neighbours He never leahsed that if he 
combined with his neighbours he could 
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pm cliase ills seed, fox'* example, at whole- 
sale prices and have it bi ought in bulk 
fiomsome wholesale maiket Instead of 
buying his household necessities at a cen- 
tral Store he had to buy them at one of 
the host of small shops which existed m 
every district of Ireland and which, 
because they themselves had to buy m 
small quantities, charged more than the 
real value of the goads to the consumer 
When he sold eggs, buttei or bacon he had 
to sell them to a local dealei and he rarely 
knew where his produce went to, so that 
his horizon was limited to his own dis- 
trict and he knew little oi nothing of such 
things as woild maikets The acts of the 
Government which ruled ovei him did not 
inteiest him, for he did not lealise the 
eftect they had on his own life, on the puce 
of his faim produce oi of his daily necessi- 
ties His methods of agriculture differed 
little from the tiaditional methods which 
pt evaded in the 18th century, and he was 
never told how, by combination with his 
neighbouring farmeis, he could use im- 
proved machinery for his ploughing, sow- 
ing, and leaping 

But with the coming of the Agiicultuial 
Organization Society all this was changed 
Those who came into the orbit of this 
Society’s activities learnt for the hist time 
i\mt isolated and mdn iduahstic agnail- 
tnral pioductxon is wasteful and false 
economy But further than this they 
came to learn that ^‘The difhculty of 
moving the countryman, which has be- 
come traditional, is not due to the fact 
that he lives m the countiy, but to the fact 
that he lives m an unoiganised society ” 

Let ''A E ” describe the change which 
comes to the individual 

‘‘The co-operative movement connects with 
living links the home, the centre ofPatiick’s 
being, to the nation, the circumfeience of Ins 
being It connects him with the nation through 
membership of a national movement, not foi 
the political pin poses which call on him foi a 
vote once every lew vears, hut for economic 
purposes which affect him in the course of liis 
daily occupations This oigaiii 7 ation oi the 
most numerous section of the lush demociacy 
into co-operative associations, as it develops 
and embraces the maiority, will tend to make 
the nation one and indivisible and conscious 
of its unity The individual, however meagre 


his natuial endowment oi altnusm, will 
be led to think of the comnuiiiity as himself , 
because Ins income, liis social pleasuics even, 
depend on the success of the local and national 
organizations with which he is connected ” 

“We can imagine him as a member of a com- 
mittee getting hints of a strange doctrine called 
science from his creameiy manager He heais 
about bacteria, and these dark invisibles re- 
place, as the cause of bad butter-making, the 
wicked fairies of his childhood Watching this 
manager of his society he learns a new respect 
for the man of special or expert knowledge 
Discussing the business of his association with 
other members he becomes something of a 
practical economist He knows now where Ins 
produce goes He learns that lie has to com- 
pete with \mericans, Europeans, and Colonials 
—indeed with the fanners of the world, hitherto 
concealed from Ins view by a mountainous mass 
of middlemen He begins to be inteiested ui 
these countries and reads about them He be- 
comes a citizen of the woild His hon/on is 
no longer bounded by the w^ave of blue lulls 
beyond his village The roar of the planet be- 
gins to sound m Ins 3eais What is nioie im- 
poitant is that he is becoming a bettei citi/en 
of his own countiy He meets on Ins commit- 
tee his religious and political opponents, not 
now discussing diffeiences but identities ol in- 
terest He also meets the delegates fiom othei 
societies m District conferences or general con- 
gresses, and local co-operation leads on to na- 
tional co-opeiation The best intellects, the 
best business men in the societies, meet m the 
big centres as directors of fedeiations and 
wholesales, and tliei'- get an all-heland iiew’^ of 
then mdustn They see the parish horn the 
point ol view’' of the nation, and this \ision does 
not deseit them when they go back to the 
palish The\’' lealise that then interests are 
bound up wntli national interests, and they 
discuss legislation and administration wnth 
practical knowledge Eyes getting keener 
evei}’' 3 ear, minds getting nioic instructed, 
begin to concentrate on Irish public men 
Piesently Patrick will begin to seek for men of 
special knowledge and admimstiative abiht3 
to manage Irish affairs ” 

Having desciibed the change to the indi- 
vidual let us see what change comes to the 
community Fie writes — 

“Moie changes often take place wntlim a 
dozen years aftei a co-operative societ3 is lust 
staited than have taken place lor a centmv 
previous I am familiar with a clistnct in Hit 
noitli-w^est ol Ireland It wms a most wuetclied- 
h pool district The faimeis w^ie at the meicv 
of the tradeis and the agiicultural middlemen 
Then a dozen 3"ears ago a co-operative societ}’' 
wasfDrmed I am sure that the oldest inhabi- 
tant would agree wutli me that more changes 
have taken place since the co-operative society 
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was started than lie could icmembci m all liis 
pre\ious lile The faimers contiol their own 
buying and selling Then organuation markets 
ior them the eggs and poultiy It piociues 
seeds, fertiluers, and domestic lequiiements 
It turns the menibets’ pigs into bacon The^ 
have a \illage hall and a woman’s oigaiiua- 
tion They sell the pioducts ol the women’s 
industiy They have a co-operative band, 
social gatherings, and concerts Ihey have 
spiead out into halt-a-do/en paiishes, going 
southward and westward with then propa- 
ganda and in halt-a-dozen ycais, in all that 
district, previously without organization, there 
will be well-organized fanners’ guilds, concen- 
trating 111 themselves the tiade ol their district, 
and having funds, or prohts, the joint propeity 
of the comramiity, which can be diawn upon to 
finance their undertakings I assert that thcic 
can never be any progress m rural distiicts or 
any real prosperity without such fanners’ 
organizations Ol guilds Wherever luial pros- 
perity lb repoited of any country, inqmie into 
it, and it will be found that it depends on rural 
organization Wherever there is lural decay, 
il it IS inquiied into, it will be found that there 
was a rural population but no niral com- 
munity, no organization, no guild to promote 
common interests and unite the countiymcn 
in defence ot them ” 

Wlieievei m Iieland a Co-opeiative 
Society has been staited tlieic we sec that 
laimcib are able to do things which as 
individuals they would hav^e found it im- 
possible to do The Society is m the first 
place a bettei buyer than the individual 
It can buy an expensive threshing machine 
and let its members have the use of it, thus 
saving enoimous labour The individual 
faimer would not be able to purchase such 
a machine even with the savings of jears 
It can also buy the seed required by its 
members at wholesale prices and also the 
fertilisers for their fields The Society is 
also a better producer, for in the same 
way it can afford to buy expensive plants 
for making butter, etc , which would be 
entirely beyond the purse of the individual 
farmei I believe that in a certain siemin- 
dary m Bengal the ryots have combined 
to put chase a nce-husLing machine, and 
that they have already saved the oiigmal 
cost of the machine by the saving effected 
by husking their own rice m bulk The co* 
operative idea IS capable of infinite vaiia- 
tion, the most attractive of its many- 
sided influence being that which affects the 
social life of the village communities, 


bringing biiglitness and interest into the 
lives of those whose lives have hitherto 
been notoriously dull and uninteresting 
Let E give m his own woids his 
vision of the futme possibilities of the co- 
operative movement in Ii eland 

^‘Tlie organized rural community of the 
future will geneiate its own electricity at its 
central buildings, and run not only its factories 
and otliei enterprises by tins powei, but will 
supply light to the houses of its members and 
also mechanical power to lun machinery on the 
laim One ol our Irish societies already 
supplies elcctiic light for the town it works in 
In the oigani/ed rural community the eggs, 
milk, poultry, pigs, cattle, gram, and wheat 
produced on the faim and not consumed, or 
required foi furtliei agricultural pioduction, 
will automatical!} be delivered to the co^ 
operative business centre of the district, where 
the manager of the daily will turn the milk 
into butter oi cheese, and the skmi milk will 
be returned to feed the community’s pigs The 
poultry and egg department will pack and 
dispatch the fowls and eggs to market The 
mill will grind the corn and return it gt ound to 
the member The community will hold in 
common all the best machinery too expensive 
foi tile membeis to buy nidi Yidually The agri- 
ciiltuial labouicis will giadually become 
skilled iiiechcinics, able to diiccl tluesheis, 
bmdcis, diggcis, culiivatois, and new imple- 
ments vve have no conception of now They 
will be membeis of the societ} shaiing m 
its piohts in proportion to their wages, even as 
the farmer will in proportion to his trade The 
co-operative community will have its own 
carpenters, smiths, mechanics, employed in its 
woikshop at repairs or in making those things 
which can piofitably be made locally One 
happy invention after another will come to 
lighten the labour of life There will be, of course, 
a village hall with a library and gymnasium, 
where the boys and girls will be made straight, 
athletic, and graceful In the evenings, when 
the work of the day is done, if we went into the 
village hall we would find a concert going on 
with the village choir oi band There would be 
a committee room where the council of the 
community w^ould meet once a week* In years 
when the society was exceptionally prosperous, 
and earned larger piofits than usual on its 
trade, we should expect to find discussions in 
which all the members would ]om as to the use 
to be made of these profits wdiether they 
should be altogether divided oi vvhatpoition 
of them should be devoted to some public 
purpose We may be certain that there would 
be animated discussions, because a real solidari- 
ty of feeling would have arisen and a pride in 
the w’-ork of the community engendered, and 
they would like to be able to outdo the good 
vv oik done b} the neighbouring communities 
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One might like to endow the \ illage school 
with a chemical laboratory, another might 
want to decorate the village hall with repro- 
ductions of famous pictures, another might 
suggest removing all the hedges and planting 
the roadsides and lanes with gooseberry 
bushes, currant bushes, and fruit trees, as they 
do in some German communes to-day The 
teaching in the village school would be altered 
to suit the new social order, and the children 
of the community would, we may be sure, 
be instructed in everything necessary for 
the intelligent conduct oif the communal 
business Intelligence would be organized as 
well as business The women would have 
their own associations, to promote domestic 
economy, care of the sick and the childien 
They would have their own indiistiies 
of embroidery, crochet, lace, dressmaking, 
weaving, spinning, or whatever new industries 
the aw'akened intelligence of women may 
devise and lay hold of as the peculiai labour ol 
their sex The business of distribution of the 
produce and industries of the community would 
be carried on by great federations, which would 
attend to export and sale of the products of 
thousands of societies Such communities 
would be real social organisms The individual 
would be flee to do as he willed, but he would 
find that communal activity would be inliiutely 
more profatable than individual activity We 
would then have a real democracy cariying on 
its own business, and bringing about refoims 
without pleading to, or begging of, the State, 
or intriguing with oi imploimg the aid of 
political middlemen to get this, that or the 
other done foi them They would be self- 
respecting, because they would be sell-hclping 
above all things Ihe national councils and 
meetings of national federations wmiild finally 
become the real Pailiament of the nation, foi 
wherever all the economic power is centied, 
there also is centred all the political power 
And no politician would dare to interfere with 
the organized industry of a nation ” 

As there is nothing to prevent such 
communities being formed m Ireland so 
there is nothing to prevent the formation 
of similar communities m India We have 
here a practical policy ot Swaiaj which 
has been actually applied in Ireland and 
which could equally well be applied in 
India There would no doubt be slight 
differences of detail in the co-operative 
organisations which would have to be 
started in rural districts of Bengal and 
other Provinces of India, but the mam 
lines would be similai to those which have 
been successfully started m Iieland, m 
German V and m Denmaik The lural 


community needs to be helped in its 
growth and the seed which must be plant- 
ed is the seed of Co-operation For what- 
ever purpose a Co-operative Society may 
be started it has proved in Ireland to be an 
ommverous feeder It exercises a magnetic 
influence on all agricultural activities It 
will do the same in India From the wide 
experience of men like “A E ” and Sir 
Hoi ace Plunkett it has been proved that 
the appeal has fiist to be made to the farmer 
and agriculturist on economic grounds, 
and it has to be proved that it is to 
his advantage financially to co-operate 
The rest will follow The idealist will 
come into his own wdien the economist 
has built the foundations What ought 
now to be done in India is tostait, in 
every distiict wheie woikeis can be found, 
Co opeiative Societies based on the 
natuial desire of the people to buy 
cheaply what they need for the success of 
their faiming and to sell their produce at 
the highest price possible To do tins 
woikeis must be trained and taught the 
elements at least of co opeiation by those 
who have studied the subject either 
theoietically or practically Would it 
not be possible for classes to be slaited 
in Calcutta and other great centies where 
students anxious to seive the luial popula- 
tion could study “Pi inciples ot Co-opcia- 
tion” ^ Wheie possible trained economists 
and those who have had some practical 
expel leuce of the needs of the agiicultural 
population should be employed to teach 

Already the seed of co-operation has 
been planted at Shantiniketan, Bolpur, 
foi there is a co-opeiative store theie, and 
an attempt is being made to extend the 
influence of the co operative idea to the 
villages neai by so that the agricultural 
population of the neighbourhood may 
learn by practical demonstiation the 
economic advantages of co-opeiation 

Wheiever such an experiment is staited 
there would be an expression of practical 
Swaiaj, for there we would have men 
trained in that spirit of independence 
which IS the only real independence because 
it IS the md^pendpnee of the spuit 
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MASS EDUCATION 

( An address delivered defore the Teachers’ Association, Bankura, 

Bengal, December 1920 ) 

By Prof. Jogeschandrv Ray 


A S a humble co-labourer I stand here after 
finishing my day^s toil to compare notes 
with you \rduous is the path of duty, 
and more arduous is the duty of fashioning a 
nation’s mind at the impressionable period of 
life, which requiies delicate handling and 
constant Yigilance, and the responsible work of 
determining its character and raising a lasting 
edifice, at once beautiful and useful, which calls 
for the imaginative genius of a master architect 
It IS profitable to meet and discuss the problems 
which beset the path, the problems which are 
indeterminate in nature and admit of partial 
answers only For, these shift their conditions 
as time and place change We cannot, therefore, 
follow the time-honoured practice of the country, 
noi can we borrow with advantage the ideals 
and methods from another countiy For, 
education must take full account of the genius 
and civilisation of the people foi whom it is 
intended, and the environment which influences 
them as surel}" as the inborn capacities We 
ha\e, therefoie, to think out our problem in our 
own wa}^ which ma} differ from that of others 
as poles asundei The problem of education 
will therefore continue to tax the brains of our 
educationists, philanthropists, and statesmen 
The subiect of mass education is vast, and the 
difficulties are great I shall content m3’’self 
with an outline of the principles which appear 
to me to underlie mass education as we want it 
Everjs'one of us is what we are on account of 
two factors,— the factor of heredity, and the 
factor of environment The first factor is to 
all intents and purposes beyond our control , 
the second is also to a large extent inexorable 
Education is a fragment of the environment 
and will thus appear to play a secondary part 
in the making of a man or woman Criminology 
and study of neurotics and imbeciles have 
shown how limited is indeed the eSect of 
education But it is only here that we can 
step in and guide the stream of national life in 
channels which we most desire 

At the outset we must guard against the 
confusion between literacy and education 
Unfortunately the confusion is very common, 
and whenever the question of mass education 
IS raised, people generally think of Pdthsdids or 
Primary schools, and spread of education 
conveys to them a network of Pdtbsalds where 


writing, and counting We have been long 
accustomed to associate education with the 
knowledge of the three R’S This was true in 
Europe until recent times, and is true in this 
country even now This is a part of the relic 
of an old institution, the convents and monas- 
teries of the middle ages of Europe, and the 
Vihdrs and Maths of India But while the 
public schools and residential colleges of 
Europe have been the direct descendants of the 
old line, making re«?idence of students in them 
a sine qua non of education, our Gantkuls and 
Tols have been replaced by day schools and day 
colleges where intellectual equipment only is 
provided We are thus led to forget the 
fundamental fact that a mere scholar is an 
incomplete man, and that a countiy cannot 
progress with only scholars as citizens So 
also m the primary stage the knowledge of the 
three R’s, however valuable, is not the end m 
itself but only a means, undoubtedly an efficient 
means, by which the fruits of knowledge may be 
gathered The absurdity of the proposition 
that literacy is education becomes apparent 
when we remember that out of 100 persons m 
Bengal only 7 or 8 know how to read and 
write Does it follow that the remaining 92, 
though illiterate, have no education ^ It would 
be impossible for any country, any society, to 
go on it 92 per cent of the population are un- 
educated, and do not think for themselves The 
complex mechanism of society will stop working 
and cease to exist if such a state overtakes it 
The fact is, education is imparted m the school 
of the environment, the home, the hamlet, the 
country, the society with the numberless opera- 
tions furnishing the lessons It may be defec- 
tive and even bad, and when it appears to us so, 
we raise the cry of mass education m order to 
cure the defect or remove the evil 

Then, again, assuming for a moment that 
education and literacy are convertible terms, 
let us see where we stand In 1916-17 the total 
number of scholars, both male and female, in ah 
institutions was only a little over 19 lacs out of 
a population of 453 lacs, i e 4, per cent It is 
generally assumed by Anglo-Indian officials^ 
that 15 per cent of the population of a country 

This assumption is wrong, and a very low esti- 
mate, as we ha\e shown repeated!} See our 
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are ol scliool-gomg age We hnd, then, that 11 
pel cent oi the l3oys and girls who ought to 
ha\e been at some school die receiving no edu- 
cation 

11 all the 13 pei cent could enter school now, 
we might hope to hnd illiteracy disappearing m 
the course of a tew generations It is true there 
has been a gradual increase in literacy , but the 
rate is unfortunately exceedingly slow, not one 
per cent a year but one per cent m 10 years 
If this rate be continued it will take more than 
a hundred years— the hfe-time of four genera- 
tions— before Bengal will have her children 
learning the three R’s The slow pace is due 
to want of funds But have we any reason to 
expect abundance in the near future ^ Should 
we stand aloof looking foiward to the millen- 
nium when the darkness of the land will dis- 
appear ’ 

Then what about the unfortunate 92 who 
had no opportunity ot entering a school'* let 
these constitute the body of the society lor 
whom some arrangement ought to be made to 
enlighten them They are ignorant of many 
things which the) ought to know, and knowing 
which they will be better able to live and to 
live well The situation is gloomy enough to 
make one unhappy It is sad to contemplate 
how human life, so sacred m itselt, is made so 
cheap and hardly worth living The men and 
women have been left to merciless nature and 
hide-bound usage, neilhei undeistood nor iol- 
lowed intelligently There has been gtadual 
detei loration m physique, and some aBirni that 
the Hindus are a dying lace Don’t blame 
malaria and hook-worm , and don’t place the 
responsibility on the economic pressuie There 
has been also a general deterioration in char- 
acter A man’s word, for instance, carries less 
obligation to-day than it did, say, fifty years 
ago Look at the number of litigants who 
flock to the law courts and say whether the 
country is happy Yet in this land of ours 
Rama relinquished his kingdom for a forest life, 
not because he had made a promise to any 
one, but because his father gave a word 
to one of his step-mothers In my younger 
days I witnessed how words of mouth earned 
more weight than the deeds duly registered 
before officers of Government to-day The 
economic pressure will not disappear of 
itself, nor will malaiia, cholera and influenza 
cease to kill thousands e\ ery year The remedy 
lies 111 oui hands Do you think these calamities 
will disapear with the introduction of free 
Primary schooL with compulsory attendance 
of our childieii ' 

I beg you not to imagine that I decr> these 
schools They are doing good, and when 
introduced m larger numbeis m various types 
the)^ are sure to be feitile seed-beds from which 
vigorous sprouts wall grow up and bear in time 
beautiful blossom and luscious fruit \t the 
same time I want io leiiimd }ou that it is time 


that we begin the woik of prepaiation, the 
tedious work ot tilling the soil and exposing it 
to the sun and air foi mellowness and produc- 
tiveness Happy IS the man who can look with 
complacence at the condition of the couiitiy and 
say with light heart that he is doing liis part ol 
the work well I confess I am not I am 
impatient, impatient of the dreamy slumber, 
the long hybernation which knows no awaken- 
ing Patience is a virtue when the possessor 
IS strong and able to remedy the evil In oiti 
case it IS weakness, like the senility ol age 
which frets and curses the evil da}s but does 
nothing 

Charaka, the great Hindu phvsician of old, 
has classified our desires into tliiee categories 
Our first desire is to live well and long, our 
second desire is to earn money, for without it 
we cannot procure the necessaries ol life and 
medical treatment if w^e happen to be ill , and 
our third desire is to be at peace in the next 
world These are the primary desires, and, 1 
take it, the business of education is to enalile 
us to satisfy these desires Ititlails to help us 
m attaining any of these ob|ccts, it is bad or 
mcomplete Whatever the scheme may be, the 
masses ought to have such instruction as ma> 
directly appeal to their piimary cravings If 
one IS neglected, the harmony of life is distuibed, 
and the balance ot undei standing, now leaning 
to the intellect, now to the emotions, luicls no 
rest Judged by this standaid, the scope oi 
the Primary schools is indeed veiy luuiUd Of 
what avail is the knowledge oi the thicc R’s 
m the actual battle of life'^ It ma) be contend- 
ed that the inteMect is sharpened, the faculty of 
observation quickened, and the stamp of 
education impressed on the mind Perhaps 
this IS true in a few cases, but the maio- 
rity aie lust allowed to bud, and cut off 
from the moisture piematurely \ou give a 
key to the temple of knowledge but the temple 
IS far off, the ^ournej" long and tedious , and the 
key rusts and ultimately crumbles aw a) into 
dust This fact is borne out b) census figures, 
which shew that the percentage oi literates 
decreases as age increases It is obvious there 
IS much waste of time, and energy and money 
in the present method of making the people ed- 
ucated and literate Something is w roiig some- 
where, and it behoves everv well-w isher of the 
country to enquire wdiy this is so, and why 
the people foiget what the) aie taught so care- 
fully at their eaily age This is due to the want 
ofcontimnty of the system of education, which 
appears to me disiointcd and divot ced from 
the realities of lik \i picscnt it is nobody's 
business to see that the )oiing lads aie tempted 
to apply the precious ke) to the store-house 
of wisdom which is collected in books of all 
nations of all climes past and present This is 
a question of vital importance m every scheme 
of mass education 

It IS also ceitam that few caic to lead hfioks 
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in Older to be learned The books shottld be 
efticient aids in the satisfaction of the three 
primary desiics The law^eis lead lawbooks 
and law leports, because the information 
contained therein pays them in their trade 
The village folk read the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat, not merely because of the stones 
related therein, but chiefly because theie are 
high moral principles woven into them The 
press is producing a huge mass of fiction every 
year , but lUst enquire who the readers aie 
They aie in most cases the artificial creations 
of modern timc^, the victims of nem asthenia 
who find solace m the poison concealed m the 
attractive garb Publishers of books complain 
that theie is yet no reading public , while every 
tlionghtfiil and observant person will complain 
that there are few books, save the old ones, 
which aie suited to the needs of the couiitiv, 
the masses who want such lifceiature as will 
help them with ennobling thoughts, and with 
information calculated to bettei their condition 
Artificial and pedantic style has no place in such 
liteiature, nor the ill-digested and ill-assimilated 
effusions borrowed from otheis 

Besides the Department of Public Instruction, 
theie are a few philanthropists and enthusiasts 
who are engaged in mass education It is, 
however, cuiious to find that with a few 
evceptions all agree to tiead the beaten tiack, 
the track chalked out in every detail by 
the Government Department There is one 
type of schools, one type even m the design- 
ing of the school house , while the tiutli 
IS, nature abhors sameness much more than 
she does \acuum Barrenness of ideas, born of 
the habit of slavish imitation, is visible every- 
where, as if the final word on the methods and 
ideals of education has been pronounced Our 
young men, mostly college students, in their 
youthful Cuthusiasm for the diftusion of know- 
ledge open night schools The object is praise- 
worthy, but it does not extend beyond what 
is usually found in the Pnth^ialas, of which at 
best they aie poor imitations I do not blame 
the young men, who can impart only what 
they have themselves received Some Municipal 
and District Boards mamtain night-schools, 
and aie apparently quite satisfied with the 
lesult Do the pupils, who are drawn from the 
labouring classes, wish to be scholars ^ Theie 
may be a few among them who aspire after 
elevation to genteel society , but the majority, 
I believe, want bread foi their body and butter 
for their mind, while the Night Schools, alas, 
give them stone ' I Kave giave doubts as to 
then utility, m spite of coloured leports as to 
the number of pupils who attend them The 
basis seems to me wrong , they should lather 
be vocational or training schools in which the 
knowledge of the three R’s conies m as aids 
rather than as principal subjects 

There is, however, the risk of going to the other 
Cjftrem^ I may be pardoned if I lUqstrate this 


point with a petsonal expeiience The late 
Maharaja of Mourbhanj, father of the newly 
installed Maharaja, wished to open a weaving 
school in Ins capital , and one day 1 was sur- 
prised to find one of Ins Piivate Secretaries 
coming all the way from the State with a re- 
quest from the Maharaja to have a syllabus 
drawn up by me I may add a word here Both 
the Maharaja and the Secretary had been 
students of my classes at the college to which 
I had the honour to belong, and we kept up 
the friendship aftei separation Nevertheless, 

I was not prepaied for this request, which ap- 
peared to me entiiely novel For I had not 
bestowed much thought on the training of our 
artisans, much less of weavers let the Secre- 
tary would gi\e me no rest, and I had to yield 
after a week’s obstinate refusal To frame a 
syllabus was not difficult , but the attempt to 
put the spirit into black and white so that 
another might propeily imbibe it, frightened me 
The Secietary would be put in direct charge of 
the school and assured me that he understood 
the object of the course, which extended to three 
years Yet I could not conceal my apprehension 
that my scheme of three years would not be 
accepted And it was not Soon after the 
school had been opened, I met the Mahaiaja, 
and our conversation naturally turned on the 
proposed school The Maharaja was apologe- 
tic, but maintained on the authority of some 
gentlemen connected with a weaving school m 
Calcutta that a three years’ course was too 
long and that he would not be justified m keep- 
ing the weaveis in his school so long when they 
could learn weaving (m a fly-shuttle loom) m 
SIX months I remember the rejoinder ‘'Maha- 
raja, unless the weavers of your State are 
dullards, they can easily learn the manipulation 
in less than SIX days ” I am soiry to narrate 
that the school did not last long , there were 
few pupils who would come voluntarily, though 
the cost of their maintenance was paid by the 
State 

The fact is, there was a fundamental differ- 
ence m the conception The Maharaja’s 
Calcutta adviser thought of imparting the 
skill only, while I conceived the school to be a 
centre of education for a pai ticular class of 
his subjects I considered the expense and the 
trouble in getting a continuous flow of pupils, 
and prepared a course which w ould turn out 
both men and masters of the craft, who would 
in their turn teach the weavers of their villages 
by life and example what the latter could be 
When money is a consideration, and it is the 
weightiest considei ation with us, and ’we have 
to combat stolid indifference, we cannot but 
choose right materials and give them a training 
which may act as beacon-lights to the way- 
laiersinthe ocean of life I could give other 
instances of failures of so-called Industrial 
Schools and also of classes of agriculture It is 
a question of point of view. Narrow your 
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vision j lose sight of the fact that men and 
women are intelligent and living beings 
endowed with all the faculties inherent in 
mankind, and youi experiment is bound to fail 
I have often heard with regret that our culti- 
vators, our artisans and craftsmen are incom- 
municable , while the fault lies moie with those 
who approach them, who do so often with 
superior airs and idle curiosity as if they are 
an addition to the Zoo to be observed and 
minutely described and illustrated to enrich 
the Fauna The secret of success lies in mutual 
good understanding It is a pity that those 
who wish to be teacheis often carry with them 
a whole lot of made-up manneis This is fatal 
to success 

Any scheme of mass education to be effective 
needs take due note, not of the materials merely 
but also of the surroundings During the few 
months I have been in this town, nothing has 
amused me so much as the interrogative 
regarding my home which has invariably fol- 
lowed any query I might have made either to 
a shop-keeper or an ai tisan in the street or the 
workshop The searching look of cuiiosity 
and the ejaculations following it that I am a 
hide<^hiy a foreigner, have given me much food 
for reflection Why do they want to know my 
residence, when they can understand that I 
belong to the same species and same variety 
as they do ^ What do they mean by calling 
me a bideshi when I am m all appearance one 
of them ’ Undoubtedly the answer that I 
come from another District gives relief, for 
pre-judgment finds a verification The curiosity 
is educative , but it is, alas, satisfied as quickly 
as awakened There is no patience to observe 
first and form judgment afterwards The 
mind is sluggish to receive fresh impressions 
and relies on what is already known or imagin- 
ed to be known It refuses to recognise any- 
thing new, but delights to chew the cud of 
what IS old It has been mistaken for conser- 
vatism, which is good and beneficial, as it 
relies on a stable basis and fights shy of the 
untried and unknown It seems to me this 
trait, which is common to the unthinking 
multitude, IS the result of wilted mind Every 
teacher has, however, to face the dreary aspect 
and labour hard in clearing the weeds which 
have choked up the channels of thought and 
in sustaining curiosity and provoking thinking 
at every step 

For the purpose of mass education the 
population may be divided into three classes, 
viz , (1) the class of little children who have 
nothing to do at home and can therefore be 
taken to schools , (2) the class of young boys 
and girls who have to take part in the occupa- 
tion of their parents or to do household duties 
and can attend schools only in the afternoon , 
and (3) the general population who have 
neither spare time except m the evening and at 
irregular intervals, nor the inclination to Jearn 


anything unless it be entertaining oi conditcne 
to their material welfare The three classes 
require three kinds of teatment, For the first 
class there are the Pdth^alds and Primary 
schools, and if they are not sufficient in number 
at piesent, ( less than a third of the number 
required), the rolling ball is expected to gather 
momentum as years roll by They may not be 
ideal institutions, and there are certainly many 
defects, but with enlightened public opinion 
these will gradually disappear In passing, I 
may just call attention to the paramount impoi- 
tance of observation Our children are geneially 
lacking ill the faculty of observation, which 
cannot be made up hy book learning \ftcr all, 
words are symbols of natural facts which must 
be first known, and the symbols will follow 
them as a matter of course The inversion of 
the process is unnatural, and eveiy good 
teacher knows how fatal is the result The cut 
and diied syllabuses of the Education Depart- 
ment which are made applicable to all schools 
are no doubt chilling to the real teachers, who 
are thereby turned into automata They re- 
quire more freedom from i tiles which impoverish 
thinking, Ignore diversity and aim at a dead 
level of unifoimity which is contiary to the 
laws of vigoious growth of a living institution 
While it IS possible to formulate the common 
elements of education, such as the training of 
the senses and the brain, the exact method 
of applying the principles should m my opinion, 
be left to the individual teachers 1 should not 
attempt to define the undefinable, the subtle 
working of children’s mind But it is a fact 
worth repeating that the receptive and reten- 
tive powder of a child vanes with the healthiness 
of his body, and that health, happiness and 
good discipline are no less important than 
education And, lastly, the statement that the 
moie you read, the less you know, though it 
sounds paradoxical, is nevertheless true 

These few observations are applicable to the 
schools for the second class Theie need not, 
however, be separate schools For the first 
class the school will sit m the morning, and for 
the second in the afternoon The same staff of 
teachers, the same house accommodation will 
thus serve a very large number It is not mere 
economy, but the necessity of health and the 
fact that the pupils cannot spare the mornings 
dictate this course Time must be given for 
cooking and eating breakfast, which is not 
found m the early morning A mid-day rest 
after breakfast is also essential for health 
Moreover, it has been found by actual trial 
that a person’s efficiency varies with the times 
of day There is a drop m efficiency between 
12 and 2 noon, the curve rising once m the 
morning up to 10 and 11, and again up to 
3 and 4? in the afternoon This fact should be 
borne m mmd not only by teachers, but also 
by all employers of labour The Indian system 
of holding school classes and courts of justice 
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and employing labour twice a day- ha<^ a 
scientific basis, and lequires remtrodiiction 
We have seen that the second class of pupils 
have to help their parents either in the field, 
the workshop, or m the kitchen They should 
thus require varied training in accordance with 
the occupation each is destined to follow The 
provision for their education is, from a 
practical point of view, exceedingly diflScult 
Inhere are the teaclieis able to educate this 
class of boys and girls through then callings^ 
A general education whose fruit is remote and 
indirect will not draw the pupils out of their 
homes The training given must be attractive, 
and the onl}^ attraction which can be at all 
elfective relates to the earning of bread 
“Give bread to eat, and beat” is a Bengali 
adage full of commonsense WIij^ should the 
boy of the cultivatoi attend yotii schoofi 
if the lessons learnt are not cliiectl} profitable ^ 
The son of a carpentei, a smith, a weaver 
learns the trade at home and earns something 
while he learns It is woith remembering that 
the occupations and the trades aie capable of 
giving what is meant by hhtral education 
Advocates of manual training assert that it is 
a step to liberal education For first experi- 
ments, agriculture which forms the mainstay 
of the ma-jority, may be taken in hand It easily 
lends itself to the purpose 

I now take up the third class of persons, 
who are grown up and even old They cannot 
and will not come to your schools, however 
good your intention may be, and whatever 
facilities for learning you may give Therefore 
the schools should go to them The travelling 
schools will consist of peripatetic teachers or 
rather preachers of the gospel of enlightenment, 
which is another name for true education 
Equipped with models or actual specimens, 
where possible, and the other appliances, such 
as charts, lantern and slides, cinema and films, 
and practised in the readings written by 
talented teachers who are masters of their 
subjects as well as of chaste but pursuasive 
diction, these preachers will roam about the 
country in their campaign against darkness 
and bnng inspiration and information to the 
silent and barred doors of the people Whether 
the latter flock to hear the preacher will depend 
upon the right choice of subjects, the right 
handling , and no less upon his character and 
manners which are sure to be mercilessly 
scrutinised For, first the man and then his 
profession reveals to our view Similarly, in 
your preaching think of the man or woman as 
a link in a long chain entwining and inter- 
twining the elements of social life Do not 
dissociate the man or the woman from their 
activities Each is to be regarded as a complete 
whole, a system m itself, like the solar system 
with the sun in the centre sending forth radia- 
tions and pulling towards itself the revolving 
orbs resplendent m its light The light which you 


give should pervade the whole life, so that the 
impulses may, like those of the sympathetic 
nerves of oui body, travel to the vital organs 
and quicken the ductless glands to pour out 
hormones of right quality and right quantity 
To be a teacher of the masses is undoubt- 
edly difficult , but the difficulty once realised 
should be the measure of your preparation 
If you wish to educate the cultivator, do 
not please call him to your farm full of pomp 
and extiavagance which irritate man- 
hood Go to his village, visit him at his 
mud house, with his cattle and plough and a 
train of children behind Do not pretend to be 
a teacher , perhaps he knows moie than what 
your theories will tell you Try to grasp the 
whole situation, and little by little entei into 
his heart and then through his intellect into 
the problems of life Foi, these pioblems are 
various, and unless these are seen as a whole 
the adjustment of the pai ts cannot be readily 
efiected There is no harm if there be separate 
preacheis, one on hygiene, a second on agricul- 
ture, a third on manhood and morals, and so 
on But there must run a string to bind the 
lessons together and a purpose to co-ordinate 
them so that they may be easily accepted 

One thing which is particularly noticeable is 
lack of information This information is no 
other than knowledge of geography in the wid- 
est sense, wfliich broadens the mental horizon, 
rouses curiosity, unfolds opportunities and gives 
a sense of proportion to our dealings with men 
For next to the fact that I exist, there is the 
other fact that I exist in some place and m some 
time That is to say, I and my environment 
make up the total of myself The other day 
wrhile I was glancing at the contents of the 
publication, mis-named ^Calendar of the Ban- 
kura District Association,” I was agreeably 
surprised to find how useful information can be 
easily scattered among the people, and how the 
publication will be more and more useful as it 
IS continued year after year with fresh infor- 
mation added to the old This is a step in the 
right direction What an amount of geographi- 
cal knowledge can be diffused if every District 
undertakes similar publication and sells it at a 
nominal price ’ 

Happily the Hindu medical works and the 
codes of conduct known as Smritis furnish ex- 
cellent rules of hygiene which are as true today 
as they were before The giand epics and a host 
of Purans enunciate high ideals of morality 
Th/sy point out how the actors chose conscious- 
ly the good in distinction from the bad, regard- 
less of consequences It IS a matter for regret 
that these national sources of inspiration are 
not utilised as freely and as frequently now as 
they used to be before Perhaps we want in- 
terpreters somewhat on modern lines in order 
that the truths may be readily understood and 
applied m the practical affairs of life 

Lastly, it IS to be constantly borne in mind 
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that education is not worth the name, if it does 
not help me m ]i\ mg well The number ot per- 
sons in every society who want mere culture is 
extremely limited We had oiu Pandits and 
Pieceptois who used to htiin foi the sake ot 
learning Thcie weie otheis, the bulk of the 
population engaged m various trades The case 
IS the same now , but iinfoitunatelv out outlook 
IS clouded with the dust of Western civilisation, 
the germs contained therein aie hying about in 
prodigious numbeis in eveiy bazai and infecting 
people with a mad rush aftei material comforts 
at the expense of the spiritual These aie good 
within a certain limit, and immunity against 
attack IS impossible and undesirable But the 
sequelae aie particularly dangerous, which have 
the tendency to turn a beautiful man into an 
ugly beast The preachers should therefore be 
provided with enough anti-toxins prepared of 
dlminm with the serum of Indian cmlisation 
With a view to ameliorate the condition ot 
the masses, a co-operative movement has been 
set on foot Agents are instructing the people 
m the benefit of co-opeiation This is good, 
though it IS not a novel idea Ever^ cultivator 
knows the utility of what is called gantn in 
Bengali, clubbing together foi a common pur- 
pose, from Sanskiit grantha, a union, a com- 
mon purse The Sanskrit words, stem, nni, 
mkshepa and a host of others remind us how 
ancient India valued combination The very 
system of caste is no other than a system of 


co-operative societies But the co-opeiatioiis 
were interwoven with dhaima^ and not allowed 
to be engines of oppiession Theie weie laws 
admimsteied by King’s officers to check the 
greed of the societies dealing in the necessaries 
of life, lest one benefit itseli beyond a limit at 
the expense of the community But the iccent 
CO opeiative movement, as introduced liom the 
West, has not been, to my knowledge, based on 
eternal verities, the bxotheihood of man and 
the wheels ot dhai ma u hich none can escape, 
but on the sordid pimciple of greed This 
may' easily degenerate into monopolies, com- 
bines and trusts, and the bittei antidote of 
which has resulted in Bolshevism in Em ope 
If I have read the history of my countiy aught, 
co-operation based only on material gam is 
alien to our civilisation In my humble opinion, 
a preacher of tine co-operation cannot but be 
a leligious man 

But while co-opeiatioii is good, self-i eliaiice 
IS better Is ou preach the gospel of enlight- 
enment, invoke the powei of the will bdoie 
which mountains quake, billows and tempests 
quail, file becomes a galley-slave, and mighty 
1 01 rents of water bottle up the lightning of 
Indra This wall is no other than the Will of the 
Mother Who sustains us with milk out of glass 
and corn out of earth, and at Whose will the 
whole of the human family are ministeimg to 
oui wants 
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T he conqtteimg Entente axe still at 
work in Austria After having divid- 
ed, under the Versailles Treaty, the 
old Austro-Hungarian empire into a 
number of small nationalistic states (Cze- 
cho-Slovakia, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and 
apart of Roumania), the small state of 
German Austiiahas been left economical- 
ly ciippled and politically ciushed Because 
German Austria is an industrial teriitoiy 
which formerly diew its raw materials, 
coal and food from Hungary and other 
provinces, furnishing them in turn with 
manufactured articles Now these new 
states have adopted all the vices of petty 
capitalistic nationalism, with rigid tarifl 
restrictions, with national hatred, with 
political and military ambitions copied 
iiom their fiiends and masters, the En- 


tente They refuse to sell food to Austua, 
they lefuse coal for Austiian lactones, and 
they still live upon memones of the in) lines 
which they — and Austnans as well — 
suffered undei loyalty 

As in Germany, the Entente puisues 
two obvious lines of activity m Austna 
One IS to “destioy militarism” by taking 
all Austrian war matenal foi then own 
use, and the other is to pi event the 
country from adopting Communism and 
thereby abandoning the civilization of the 
Entente In Austna, in oidei to realize 
this latter desire, the Entente finds itself 
face to face with the necessity of fuinish- 
ing the necessary capitalistic pi ops 

Two of the laige Entente Comnns 
sions— the Reparation Commission here 
now, and the Interallied Military Conti ol 
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Commission which left on Febrtiaiy 20,— 
aie the most outstanding examples of 
Entente activity and morality in Central 
Europe The Commissions came as con- 
querors , they came with all the hatied 
which conquerois feel toward a pioud 
people who have resisted then onslaughts 
until starvation alone forced them to 
surrender They came with hatred for the 
nations which for centuries have produced, 
conscious of then greatness, most that 
Europe has of inspired mirsic and philoso- 
phy, and much of its great literature and 
art The conquered nations do not admit 
a greater guilt than that of the Entente 
And it IS because they do not and will not, 
that exactions are all the more rigid 

The expenses of the Tntente Commis- 
sions in Austria aie paid by the Austrian 
State, which is admittedly bankrupt 
When the Interallied Military Control 
Commission withdrew on February 20, 
after ten months of occupation, it had 
spent from Austrian State funds the 
modest sum of 710,050,000 kronen,— a 
staggering sum for Austria It then left 
behind a “Liquidation Committee”, com- 
posed of lb British, 6 French and 3 
Japanese ofhceis, m case any little shred 
of Austrian resistance had been left The 
Repaiation Commission has been in 
Vienna since june of last year, and is still 
“going strong” It has already spent 
more than 500,000,000 kronen ftom the 
Austrian treasui}” There were 112 mili- 
tary officers and TSf soldieis with the first 
Commission , there are some 500 members 
with the latter 

The Reparation Commission started 
its work m the magnificence worthy of 
conquerors They immediately took pos- 
session of 4-00 rooms in the Austrian War 
Ministiv and not satisfied with the lux- 
urious furniture which the pretentious 
generals of the luxurious Hapsbuigian 
regime had used, they ransacked the 
other offices m the building, taking 
carpets, easy chairs and furniture from 
beneath the feet of the State officials 
Finding that their rooms weie still un- 
worthy of warlords, the Commission ran- 
sacked the Hof burg, or former Emperor’s 


Palace, and took from it rugs, chairs, 
hangings and furniture They then shipped 
furniture and knick-nacks from Pans, at 
the expense of the Austrian Government 
By the time they were satisfied, the Austri- 
an Government had spent four million 
kronen for the adaptation of officers to 
their needs To-day they have confiscated 
three of the four elevators in the building, 
for their own use 

Now the Reparation Commission is at 
work to see what the six million inhabi- 
tants of Austria can be forced to pay for 
having sinned against the sinless Entente 
What they are doing few Austrians are 
permited to know “We do know,” one 
Austrian Socialist official said, “that they 
are at work with a number of pretty 
Entente stenographers, the lowest paid 
one receiving a salary equal to more than 
the President of the Austrian Republic 
And then we know that all the Czech 
members of the Mission are the Entente 
spies The Czechs, you know, since the 
wai , ha\ e set up their own State under 
the protection of the Entente ” 

The Austrian spoils, however, have not 
been so rich as was expected The Commis- 
sion soon learned that if they plundered 
too much. Communism would result The 
people would take the country into their 
own hands, establish their own government, 
and defy the Entente In order to prevent 
this tendency from spre.iding, capitalistic 
pi ops had to be found to keep the State 
in a position to be bled, year by year, by 
the Great Powers Thus, from June down 
to February, the 500 lepresentatives of 
civilization had managed to hatch a 
British scheme by which the Gieat 
Powers would giant Austria credit of 250 
million dollars, coal and raw materials 
But this plan was i ejected by London 
The plan now proposed and favorably 
considered is a French one, to induce 
private capitalists to grant ciedit and to 
invest in Austrian enterprises In this 
way, many capitalistic countiies would 
have influential citizens interested in keep- 
ing Austria from ^adopting Communism, 
and conceited pressure could be brought 
upon the State which tried to disturb 
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their profits Othei plans for the solution 
of the Austrian misery consist of a 
Danubian Confederacy, and for making 
Vienna the “ward of the Entente”. The 
Danube Confederacy is much opposed by 
the Austrians, because to them it mea as 
the lestoration of the monarchy, backed 
by the terroristic Horty regime m 
Hungary, and backed by France The 
French, in particular, are said to be 
working foi this scheme, and the Austrian 
Christian Socialists, the clerical party now 
in power, are suspected of favoring it, 
despite the fact that on paper they accede 
to the popular demand for union of 
Austria with Germany Then, the plan 
to make Vienna the seat of the League 
of Nations and the “ward of the Entente,” 
IS a British proposal In this way, a 
few Canutes would sit in Vienna and 
raise restraining fingers when necessary 
to stop the oncoming tide of Com- 
munism But here in Central Europe the 
British are not suspected of having 
so very much to do with affaiis, as have 
Italy and France France, in particular, is 
feared , because it is known that either a 
secret treaty, or an understanding, exists 
between France and England, whereby 
France is given a free hand to do what 
she wishes on the Continent, and England 
is given a free hand to subject the Near 
East and to advance her imperialism in 
Asia It is a sort of a “50-50 game,” as 
it were France takes Europe , England 
takes Asia and the routes to Asia 

It can be said without exaggeration 
that every scheme for the reconstruction 
of Austiia, even the relief work of the 
American and British religious or govern- 
ment groups, IS a conscious plan to coun- 
teract Communism The Entente knows 
that their own capitalism is doomed if 
Central Europe adopts a communal form 
of government They are certain that 
leactionary Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia, Koumama and Poland ( the 
children of the Entente ) will lemain true 
to their capitalistic masters But the 
spirit of Austria and Germany is not yet 
quite ciushed 

The Austuaiis themselves appear to be 


absolutely helpless beneath the hands of 
the Entente The Socialists, the second 
strongest partj’’ in the State, talk a lot 
and issue manifestoes against the Commu- 
nists, the capitalists and the Entente alike 
The Christian Socialists, the clerical 
conservatives now m control of the 
Government, sit tight taking orders fiom 
the Entente and holding their power 
The Communists, but 300,000 strong, 
smile a bit as they watch the stiuggle, 
while they continue to hold classes, public 
meetings, and issue newspapers and a 
magazine propounding the doctrines of the 
Communist State The dreaded Commu- 
nists are fairly young men and women 
“We are weak,” they say, “in comparison 
with the other parties But that is 
because the Socialists keep telling the 
workers and peasants that it they follow 
us, the Horty regime in Hungarj will be 
extended here , oi, they hold up the spectre 
of an Entente armj^ But we know that 
if Germany makes a move to form a 
Communist State, and we follow, the 
workers of Austria will follow us almost 
to the last man But we are too weak to 
act without Germany , we alieady starve , 
we would be starved to death within a 
week ” 

Dr Frederick Hertz, the famous histoii- 
an and authority on nationalities of Cen- 
tral Europe, biiefly sketched the problems 
facing Austria — 

“There are many vicious circles consisting of 
questions mutually interdependent, winch do not 
admit of isolated treatment For instance, the 
depreciation ol money leads to tiade restric- 
tions, and these again depreciate still huther 
the value of the currencj' Vienna cannot get 
coal because she cannot pay in goods, and she 
IS not able to produce sufficient goods because 
of the lack ot coal Scarcity of rolling stock 
hinders the transport of coal, and the lack ot 
coal prevents the production and repairing 
of 1 oiling stock The insufficiency ot agn- 
cultuie supplies leads to state control of 
food, and the effect of this control still 
lurther restricts the siippb It is impossible 
to laise the value ol the ciurency as long 
as the budget shows a big deficit which 
must be covered by continually printing new' 
notes, and in turn the deficit arises chiefly from 
the low value of money which laises state 
expenses to an enoimous degree and particulai- 
lytoi ioieign food Austiia is now luing on 
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foreign credit and foreign food Economically 
this IS imnous to the country and detrimental 
to the givers Austria, with the lowest mone- 
tary value in the world, has to buy its food in 
the market with the highest exchange, and 
at the furthest distance, that is, America But 
I think that with all our difliculties, if the En- 
tente and the foreigners who come here would 
only leave us to work out our own problems, 
that we could, in some way, muddle through ” 

Many of the State officials consider it 
indiscieet to speak of the actions of the 
Entente lepiesentatives in the country , 
they fear more suffering They fear the 
guns of the “civilized” nations, if they 
raise a voice of protest against their ex- 
toitions When asked if the repoit of a 
newspaper man, concerning the grotesque 
salaries which the Entente Commissions 
paid themselves from the Austrian Tiea- 
suiy, were true, an official m the E'oieign 
Office tiled to evade the question 

“Newspaper men are indiscreet,” he 
said “We can’t say anything , we can’t 
afford to say anything But— of couise— 
for your own information ou may know 
that the newspaper man was right and 
that his report is absolutely correct ” 

The report had charged that the leadei 
of every department of the Reparation 
Commission now in Vienna, receives an 
annual salary of 6,000,000 kionen, oi 
sixty times the salary’ ot the Secretary of 
State , that each leader’s substitutes 
receive 3,000,000 kronen each, and his 
secretaries 2,400,000 kronen yearly The 
General Secretary of the Commission 
leceives 3,300,000 kronen, and the lowest 
salary of one of his many stenographers or 
typewriters, amounts to 300,000 kronen— 
the salary of the President of the Repub- 
lic The lowest paid functionary in the 
Commission receives 300,000 kronen , the 
financial expert 4,000,000 kronen and his 
three under-experts, 2,000,000 kronen, 
his secretary 750,000 kionen Thejudicial 
authority, 4,000,000 kronen. The special 
experts in industry’, trade, agriculture, 
supply, and so on, over 2,000,000 kronen, 
and their secretaries and stenogropheis 
from 300,000 to 500,000 kronen 

The Interallied Military’ Control 
Commission, which left February 20th, 
was no less magnificent than the present 


Reparation Commission They also came 
as wai -lords and they lived like conquerors 
of the middle ages Their true attitude 
found expression in the action of Colonel 
Fletcher, Englishman, the President of the 
Aeionautics Department of the Commis- 
sion Just before closing his work, 
Fletcher made a last visit to the aeroplane 
factory at Wiener Neustadt, a short 
distance from Vienna, to see if the many 
fine engines had been destroyed The 
chief engmeei argued that the engines 
could be used for industrial purposes 
Fletcher replied by sti iking him across the 
face with his hand 

It may have been, indeed, that the 
engines could have been used for Austrian 
military purposes , and perhaps the chief 
engineer thought that an Englishman, 
representing a world empire built upon 
militarism, could sympathize 

Othei war material has been divided 
up between the conquerors, Italy taking 
70 per cent, France 11, Great Britain 8, 
the United States and Serbia 4 each, and 
Japan 3 per cent Much raw material, 
necessary to Austrian industrial life, was 
taken, such as leathei, brass, copper and 
aluminium Then, in a further effort to 
effect a peaceful solution of the world’s 
problems, France sold her share of the 
spoils to Poland, and Austria, in violation 
of her peace with Soviet Russia, is 
compelled by the Entente,— respecters of 
tieaties!— to ship these war materials 
to Poland, which, under Entente guidance, 
is planning a war against Russia m the 
spring 

Representative Austrian officials, whose 
names cannot be given here for obvious 
reasons, charge that the membeis of both 
Commissions here mentioned, have found 
their associates with the high reactionaries 
and decadent Austrians, exploiters like 
themselves, and that they have strengthen- 
ed the reactionaiies in the bordering states 
They with thousands of other foieigners, 
have come to Vienna, to live cheaply , they 
jam the most expensive hotels, live in the 
greatest extravagance, ruin the valuta, 
and keep the prices of food and clothing 
at prices beyond the leach of any Austri- 
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an Only the new rich profited s and the 
thousands of unfortunate Austrian girls 
who have learned the value of the Amen- 
can dollar and the English pound, now 
can buy the necessities of life Then 
moial life becomes of secondaiy impor- 
tance— as is always the case every where- 
to their economic necessities And of 
Vienna, perhaps the most beautiful, artis- 
tic and cultuied city of Europe in the past, 
you gain the impression tWt it is now 
a city of parasites who have come m 
swarms and settled down upon its mag- 
nificent boulevards to live as cheaply as 
possible upon the ridiculously low valuta 

Two pictures may be shown of "Viennese 
life— one the side of the foieign life here, 
where an Englishman or Fienchnian oi 
American spends thousands of kronen in 
one night , and the other the life ot the 
very poor Austiians, to whom 1,000 
kronen would mean wealth Yet in show- 
ing these pictures, one IS not unaware ot 
the fact that the same or worse scenes 
may be witnessed in India as well 

In the first week of Februaiy, when a 
notorious and estiavagant Vienna dance 
hall and cabaret became even too odorous 
for the Viennese police, the place was 
raided , of 76 men and women aiiested, 
only 12 were Austrians (perhaps all giils) 
while 15 weie members of official foreign 
missions, who were leleased because of 
“diplomatic immunity” 

The following day, the writer, m com- 
pany with some lelief workers, and an 
Indian as well, visited a number of 
Austrian homes In one hole they found 
a 19 year old girl lying under an old led 
covenng, waiting for her mother to 
come home Her mother, they learned, 
was out washing, for which she earned 30 
kronen a week The girl had walked the 
streets for weeks and months m search 
for work , but the factories, cut off from 
their source of supplies, aie running at 
less than 6 per cent of their foimer efficien- 
cy The girl was in bed to keep warm 
In Austria, it is very cold, yet the girl had 
no underwear wffiatever , one ragged 
skirt, one rag for a blouse, one pan ot 
stockings and some rags for shoes, cons- 


tituted her clothing The loom contained 
not one piece of clean cloth, no sheets, 
no towels, no fuel for heating, no food 
In other rooms we found even worse 
scenes , ot half-clothed mothers who, like 
animals, had crawled into corners and 
given birth to children doomed to death, 
while no physician, no person attended 
them , of halfistarved children with legs 
so twisted and deformed fiom malnutri- 
tion that they will be crippled foi life , of 
tuberculosis eveiywheie 

The relief workers have sent out their 
calls for help to the furthest corners ot the 
globe , it IS inhuman, they say , no- 
thing has ever existed like it Yet the 
Indian recalled them time and time again 
to their senses 

“We in India, have suitered this on a 
national scale for one hundred yeais,” he 
said, “and you have not been horrified 
We have witnessed such scenes as this all 
oui lives Yet one little corner of Euiope, 
suffering what we have sufteied for ages, 
aiouses a world to frantic tears ” 

Yet the relief workers say'' that the 
misery must be relieved And why ^ They 
give as their first answer, “because Com- 
munism will spiead if you don’t help the 
Austrians”' So the caiious British, 
French^ and Italian and Amcucan lepie- 
scntatives here issue calls for lelicf And 
always one is convinced that it is not 
because they arc torn by the sulleiing, 
but because they fear foi tl'ien own skins , 
they fear that Communism would destioi 
capitalism 111 then own countiics if it is 
permitted to cstabbsh itself in Austiia 
And thus it is that the Ameiican Relief 
Administration is feeding 300,000 Aus- 
trians a day, the British aie feeding 58,000 
in Vienna, the Swedish, the French, the 
Danes and the Hollandeis aie feeding the 
Austrians Feeding them on the one hand, 
and on the other pcimittmg then Military 
and Reparation and other Commissions 
to diain the Austrian Tieasuiv, when 
sums paid foi their salaiies alone would 
keep thousands of Austiian families fiom 
starvation and chanty 

The following costs ot the Intel allied 
Alihtaiy Control Commission aie of inter- 
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est, pai'ticulaily m view of the cues of the 
starving for food, and in view of the fact 
that the Austiian state has a rapidly in- 
creasing annual deficit, amounting now to 
more than 42 milliard kronen, and a total 
debt ot 105 milliards, while its industrial- 
ized teiiitoiy is entiiely cut oh, by the 
many new surrounding national boun- 
daries, from the souices of raw mateiials, 
coal and markets upon which it prei lously 
existed 

In connection with the following figuies, 
let it be lemembered that the Austiian 
Secretaries of State ( or ministeis ) iecei\e 
annual salaiies of 172,000 kronen a \eai, 
that a few skilled woikeis aie able to 
eain 12,000 kionen a month at the out- 
most, and that 1,000 kionen a month 
would keep a stai\ingf baby in all that it 
needs 

These aie monthly salaiics of the Intel - 
allied Military Control Commission, as 
shown by documents of the Austiian 
State Kionen are used, instead of French 
fiancs, as in the documents, estimation 
being made on the present latc of ex- 
change, or 50 kronen to one Fiench fianc 

Sj/ancs of Italian Section 

(Month]}') 


One Geiicial (Ciisan, Pies of 


Com ) 

"32,500 kionen 

Chief oi the Siih-Coiiimi^^sion 

390,000 

4 Colonels 

1,225,000 

3 Lt Coh 

() 15,000 

9 Majors 

1,800,000 

7 Captains 

1,200,000 

9 Second Lts 

1,530,000 

40 petty oftcers 

3,400,000 

150 Coipoials and soldieis 

11,250,000 

Total, 3 5 oflicers, 190 men 

23,822,500 kionen 

Sahuics ofTicndi Mihisry Section 

1 General 

425,000 ki 

2 Colonels 

550,000 

3 Lt Cols 

037,500 

9 Majois 

1,800,000 

7 Captains 

1,225,000 

1 Administrate e ofiicei 

200,000 

2 lower otBcers 

330,000 

80 petty officeis 

2,700,000 

Gv5 Corporals and soldieis 

3,575,000 

Total, 25 officers, 95 men 

11,442,500 kr 

Sahme^ of English Militniy Section 

1 Colonel 

425,000 kr 

2Lt Cols 

650,000 

7 Majois 

2,000,000 


-I Captains 1,000,000 ki 

1 lowei officer 225,000 

20 petty officers 3,000,000 

36 Corporals and soldieis 2,700,000 

Total, 15 officers, 56 men 10,030,000 kr 

Salat le? ol Japanese Militaij Section 

1 Lt Col 330,000 

1 Major 200,000 

3 petty officers 300,000 

7 Corpoials and soldiers 437,000 

Total, 2 officeis, 10 men 1,287,500 ki 

The Ameiicans did not participate m 
the w'Oik as a part of the Commission, 
it seems, so the Austiian State fund shows 
no salaries paid them ( The Americans 
have also withdiawn fiom the Reparation 
Commission ) It will be noticed that 
Englishmen diew laiger salaries than the 
otheis This was perhaps upon the well- 
founded theoiy that one Englishman, 
because of international expeiience, could 
do more damage than two Italians Then, 
enter Japan At least it provokes thought 
to see Asian faces helping to determine 
the fate of Euiope , and to lealize that 
they aie tolerated only because they have 
adopted European methods and represent 
the only spot in Asia not subjected by 
the Entente 

But the above figuies represent only 
the salaries of one of the tbiee sections of 
the Military Commission This Military 
Section had the following further espen- 
dituies 

For each of the 72 officers, 250 kronen 
a day each was allowed for lodging 
Counting 30 days to the month, this 
amounts to 7,500 kr each month per 
man Oi, for the 72 officeis, 540,000 ki 
Other expenses of the vSection w'ere 

Light 125,000 kr 

For chancelleiy 125,000 

\iitomobiles 3,750,000 

Transportation 450,000 

Miscellaneous 750,000 

Total 5,200,000 kr 

Thus, the total monthly charges for 
the Military Department of the Com- 
mission were 

Salaries 46,582,500 kr 

\partments 540,000 

General costs 5,200,000 

Total 52,322,500 kr 

Although Austna has no marine, there 
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was also a Marine Department, -whicli 
came to Vienna, remained foi four l^eeks, 
and drew its salary from the State It con- 
sisted of 5 Italian officers, 3 English, 3 
French and 1 Japanese, drawing combined 
monthly salaries of 3,750,00^0 kronen 
There were also 14 marine soldieis draw- 
ing combined monthly salaries of 782,500 
kr TJae total costs of the Section were 

Salaries -i, 532, 500 kr 

Apartments 325,000 

General costs 750,000 

Total 5,607,500 ki 

The Aeronautics Department consisted 
of the following men, with salaries 

10 Italian officers and 27 soldieis 3,615,000 kr 
7 French officers and 20 soldieis 3,050,000 
5 English officers and 14 soldiers 2,830,000 
12 Japanese officers and 5 soldieis 775,000 
Total 10,270,000 

Thus, the total costs of the Aeronautics 
Department were 

Salaries 10,270,000 kr 

Apartments 650,000 

General costs 2,000,000 

Total 13,120,000 

The total summary of the expenses of 
the Commission, as paid by the Austrian 
State follows 

Military Department 52,332,500 kr 

Marine Department 5,607,500 

Aeronautics Depaitment 13,120,000 

Monthly total 71,050,000 kr 

Thus, for the ten months, this one 
Commission cost the State 710,360,000 
kronen If one should estimate the 
number of children this sum would have 
fed, the results provoke thought It may 
be said that the money might have been 
spent for food But Austria is too weak, 
too small, and without the desire, to use 
it for militarism And even if it weie so 
used, it could not spread the disaster and 
the devastation which is being spread by 
the Entente today in every country 
throughout Europe in an effort to make 


themselves supreme on eaith and crush 
Soviet Russia It cannot be too often 
emphasized that the struggle in Europe 
today IS between the Entente and Russia 
— Russia to maintain itself against the 
onslaughts of all the poweis, and the 
Entente to destroy every vestige of 
strength or hope of Communism It is 
in this struggle that Austiia occupies a 
strategic position, the strategic position 
in Central Euiope Because it opens the 
door not only to Italy, but to all the 
Baltic States and thence to the Neai East 
and the Mohammedan countiies 

But vhat Austiia does will depend 
upon Geimany A union of the two 
countries may delay any change for a 
time, since that will give Austria food, 

1 aw materials and coal But France will 
not permit this union, feaiing additional 
strength of Germany The Austrians and 
the Germans wish the union The time 
may come when they will take theaffaiis 
of their countries into their own hands 
If the leactionaries or nationalists lead in 
such a movement, the Entente will crush 
them But if the Communists attempt 
it, they will be successful, because they 
will be supported by the working classes 
of France and Italy Under the present 
social-democratic governments, nothing 
will be done , because these governments 
are bowing their heads to the Entente 
They are the “moderates ” And, stiangely 
enough, one finds developing in them the 
same slave traits of subject countries, the 
same resignation evasion of facts, and 
the same use of their miellects to maim- 
iacture excuses foi then inaciiviiv and 
sla\ei\ They may call it politics , but it 
IS cowaidice and slaveiy , and wdiile they 
may remain a little longer in power, the\' 
do so at the expense of then souls and the 
soul of the nation 

Vienna, Austria Alict: Bied 

March 8, 1921 
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QUOTATIONS FROM TERENCE MACSWINEY’S “PRINCIPLES 

OF FREEDOM” 


The Basis of Freedom 

0 physical victory can compensate for 
spiritual surrender W hatever side denies, 
that IS not my' side ” 
spiritual necessit^^ makes the true signi- 
ficance of our claim to freedom the material 
aspect IS only a secondary consideration \ 
man facing life is gifted with certain powers of 
soul and body It is of vital importance to 
himself and the community that he be given a 
full opportunity to develop liis powers, and to 
fill his place worthily In a free state he is m 
the natiual environment for lull self-develop- 
ment In an enslaved state it is the reverse 
When one countiy holds anothei in subiection, 
that othei suffeis mateiially andmoially It 
suffers mateiially, being a piey to plunder 
It suffeis moially because of the coruipt in- 
fluences the biggei nation sets at work to 
maintain its ascendency Because of this moial 
corruption national subjection should be 
resisted as a state, fosteimg \ice, and, asm 
case of vice, when we undei stand it we liaAC no 
option but to fight With it we can make no 
terms It is the duty of the rightful powei to 
develop the best in its subjects it is the practice 
of the USUI ping power to develop the basest ” 

‘^It IS a spiritual appeal, then, that ptimanly 
moves us We aie urged to action by a beauti- 
ful ideal The motive force must likewise be 
true and beautiful It is love of coiinti} that 
inspires us , not hate of the enemy and desue 
for full satisfaction for the past ” 

“We fight for freedom— not for the vanity 
of the world, not to have a fine conceit of 
ourselves, not to be as bad—or if you prefer it 
so, as big as our neighbours The mspnation 
IS drawn from a deeper element of our being 
We stifle for self-development individually and 
as a nation If we don’t go forward we must 
go down It is a matter of life and death , it 
IS our souFs salvation If the whole nation 
stand for it, we are happy , we shall be grandly 
victorious If only a few are faithful they must 
be the more steadfkst for being but a few They 
stand for an individual right that is inalienable 
A majority has no right to annul it, and no 
power to destioy it Tyrannies may persecute, 
slay, or banish those who defend it , the thing 
is indestructible It does not need legions to 
protect it nor genius to proclaim it, though the 
poets have always glorified it, and the legions 
will ultimately acknowledge it One man alone 
may vindicate xt, and because that one man 
has ne\er failed, it has never died ” 


“The end of freedom is to realise the salva- 
tion and happiness of all peoples, to make the 
world, and not any selfish corner of it, a more 
beautiful dwelling-place for men ’’ 

“Neithei kingdom, republic, nor commune 
can legenerate us , it is m the beautiful mind 
and a great ideal we shall find the chartei of 
onr iieedom “ 

Moral Force 

man of moraU force is he who, seeing a 
thing to be right and essential and claiming his 
allegiance, stands for the truth, unheeding any 
consequences It is a first principle of his, that 
a true thing is a good thing, and from a good 
thing lightly puisued can follow no bad 
consequence ” 

'‘The soldier of freedom knows he is foiward 
m the battle of Irutli, he knows his victory 
will make foi a v-orld beautiful, that if he must 
inflict 01 enditie pain, it is for the legeneration 
of those who suffer, the emancipation of those 
in chains, the evaltation of those who die, and 
the security and happiness of generations yet 
unborn ” 

“One aimed man cannot resist a multitude, 
nor one army countless legions , but not all 
the armies of all the empires of earth can crush 
the spirit of one title man And that one man 
will pievail “ 

“4 tine soldiei of fieeclom will not hesitate to 
stiike vigorously and strike home, knowing 
that on his resolution will depend the restora- 
tion and defence of hbei ty But he will always 
lemembei that restraint is the great attribute 
that separates man from beast, that retaliation 
IS the vicious resource of the tyrant and the 
slave , that magnanimity is the splendour of 
manhood , and he will remember that he 
strikes not at his enemy’s life, but at his 
misdeed, that in destroying the misdeed, he 
makes not only for his own freedom, but even 
for Ills enemy’s regeneration ” 

“In a state enslaved every mean thing 
flourishes The admission of it makes clear 
that in such a state it is more important that 
every evil be resisted In a normal condition 
of liberty many temporary evils may arise , 
yet they are not dangerous in the glow of a 
people’s freedom, they waste and die as disease 
dies in the sunlight But where independence 
IS suppressed and a people degenerate, a little 
evil IS m an atmosphere to grow, and it grows 
and expands , and evils multiply and destroy 
That IS why men of high spirit working to 
regenerate a fallen people must be more insistent 
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to watch evciy little defect and weak teiidenc\^ 
that 111 a bia\ci time would lca\e the soul 
unruffled ” 

*‘Now, and m every phase of the coming 
struggle, the strong mind is a greatei need 
than the stiong hand We must be passionate, 
but the mmd must guide and govern our 
passion In the aberiations of the weak mind 
decrying resistance, let tis not lose our 
balance and defy biute strength Let the 

cultivation of a brave, high spirit be oiii 
great task , it will make of each man^s soul an 
unassailable fortress Aimies may fail, but it 
lesists for ever The body it infoims may be 
ciushed , the spirit in passing breathes on othei 
souls, and othei heaits are fired to action, and 
the fight goes on to victor3" To the man whose 
mind is true and resolute ultimate victoiy is 
assured No sophistry can sap his resistance , 
no weakness can tempt him to savage leptisals 
He will neither abandon liis heritage nor poison 
his nature And in every crisis he is steadfast, 
m every issue lustified Rejoice, then, good 
comrades , our souls aie still oui own Through 
the coldness and depression of the time there has 
lighted a flash of the old fixe , the old en- 
thusiasm, warm and passionate, is again 
stirring us , we are forw'ard to uphold oitr 
country’s right, to fight for her liberty, and to 
justify our generation We shall conquer ” 

Brothers and Enemies. 

‘^Our enemies are bi others from whom we 
are estranged ” 

‘‘If Ireland is to be regenerated, we must 
have internal unity , if the world is to be 
regenerated, we must ha\e world-wide unifv, 
not of government, but of brotheihood To 
this gi eat end e\eiy individual, eveiy nation 
has a duty , and that the end may not be 
missed we must continually turn foi the 
correction of our philosophy to xeflecting on the 
common origin of the human race, on the 
beauty of the world that is the heiitage ot all, 
pur common hopes andlears, and in the greatest 
sense the mutual interests of the peoples of the 
earth ” 

“When internal unity is accomplished, we are 
within reach of freedom ” 

The Secret of Strength. 

“We have, then, to develop individual 
patience, courage and resolution Once this is 
borne in mind our work begins In places there 
is a dangerous idea that sometime m the future 
we may be called on to strike a blow for 
freedom, but in the meantime there is little to 
do but watch and wait This is a fatal error , 
we have to forge oui strength in the interval 
There is a further mistake that our national 
work IS something apart, that social business, 
religious and other concerns have no relation 
to it, and consequently we set apart a few hours 
of our leisure for national work, and go about 


our day as il no nation existed But the middle 
day has a iiatuial coimcctioii with the begin- 
ning of the da}" and the cud of the day, and m 
wliatevex spheie a man finds himsell, his 
acts must he m relation to and consistent with 
every other sphere He will be the best patiiot 
and the best soldier who is the best friend and 
the best citizen One cannot be an honest man 
m one sphere and a rascal in another, and 
since a citizen to fulfil his duty to his country 
must be honourable and zealous, he must 
develop the underlying virtues in private life 
He must strengthen the individual charactei, 
and to do this he must deal with many things 
seemingly remote and inconsequential from a 
national point of view ” 

“Every act of personal discipline is contiibut- 
ing to a subconscious reservoir whence our 
nobler energies aie supplied for evei ” 

Political Life 

“In a political assembly men fight bitteily 
but most frequently for nothing worth a fight , 
and, again, those rightly judging the situation 
must resolve not to be tempted into a wrangle 
even li their restraint be called by another 
name What in a political assembly is often 
the fiist thing to note’ We begin by the 
assumption, “this is a practical body of men,” 
the words invaiiably used to cover the putting 
by of some great principle that we ought all to 
endorse and uphold But first, by one of the 
many specious reasons now appioved, we put 
the principle by, and befoie long we are at one 
another’s throats about things involving no 
principle It is not necessary to pai ticularise 
Note any meeting foi the same general condi- 
tions a chairman, indecisive, explammg rules 
of oidei which he lacks the gnt to apply, 
members ignoung the chair and talking at 
one another, othei s calling to Older oi talking 
out of time 01 awmy from the point, one 
unconsciously show lug the futility of the whole 
business by asking occasionally what is before 
the chair, or what the purpose of the meeting 
This picture IS familiar to us all, and cmious- 
ly we seem to take it always as the parti- 
cular fieak of particulai time oi locality , 
but it IS nothing of the kind It is the natural 
and logical result of putting by principle 
and trying to live away from it let, that 
IS what wc are doing every day It means 
we lack collectively the courage to pursue 
a thing to its logical conclusion and fight 
for the truth leahsed If we are to be other- 
wise as a body, it will only be by personal dis- 
cipline training for the wuder and gieater 
field IVe must get a proper conception of the 
great cause w"e stand for, its magnitude and 
majesty, and that to be w^oithy of its service we 
must have a standard above reproach, have an 
end of petty proposals and underhand doings, 
be of brave front, resolute heait, and honour- 
able intent, We must all understand this each 
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m hifa own mmd and shape his actions, each to moie is it necessaiy in jiublic life to develop the 
be found faithful in the test In fine, if m courage, patience, and wisdom of the soldier 
private hie there is need lor developing the and the statesman ’’ 
gieat Mitucs requisite loi public service, even 


PEACE AND LIFE 
B\ Lvlv LAjPir Ku 


A NUMBER ol my countiymen are op- 
posed to the movement for freedom, 
because they believe that it is likely 
to disturb the peace ot the countiy and 
cause disharmony aud disordei It seems 
that there is a gieat deal ot eonlusiuu 
about the iclative value ot peace and 
treedom oi peace and life Peace is by no 
means an end by itself while life is Peace 
IS a condition of mmd or a condition ot 
things which coutiibutcs to the en| 0 } ment 
ot lite, Ol wdnch helps in ptogiess towaids 
fieedom Fhcie can be no noblei ideal toi 
individual lite than a state of freedom in 
which one can make the best of lite Any- 
thing that hinders this progress and 
prevents people from making the best of 
life and getting the most out ot hte is 
unhealthy and undesirable, whether it is 
peace or disoider 

Now, there aie conditions ot life in 
which peace is as harmful to progress 
as disorder, or perhaps even more A 
condition of peace which prevents people 
trom making the best of life and getting 
the most out of it, is not a desirable 
condition, and under such circumstances it 
will not be making a great saciifice to try 
to change that condition Applying this 
principle to the hie of a nation, one has to 
see whether the condition of peace prevail- 
ing at a certain time enables the bulk of 
the nation to make the best use of life and 
to get the most out of it If pi ogress 
towards freedom is a test of individual 
progress, the same must hold good in the 
case of a nation Only such conditions of 
peace are desirable for a nation as coiitri 
bute to progress towaids freedom Here, 
by way of elucidation, it must be made 


clear that the nation does not consist 
only of men of property, of landlords, 
bankers and of government servants and 
pleadeib The nation consists of these as 
well as those outside of this circle who 
constitute the bulk of its population. It 
IS the conditions of the latter, their oppor- 
tunity of piogiess towards freedom, their 
chances of enjoying life and making the 
best of it which should determine the 
desii ability or otheiw'ise ol ceitain condi- 
tions ot peace oi disordei The wishes or 
the luteiests of the privileged few do not 
provide the leal test Let us go into a 
few details 

( 1 ) The rajas and maharajas of India 
do not, of course, like a disturbance in the 
piesent conditions of peace, because the 
latter ensure them, without any effort of 
their own, princely incomes which they 
can sejuander at will m the enjoyment of 
their life It is an anomaly of the present 
condition of peace that all these rajas and 
maharajas should be in a position where 
they can defy the will of their subjects, and 
where the subjects can be treated as 
helots without any remedy to better their 
condition A condition of peace which 
enables the ruler of a state to squander 
the income of his subjects in a life of 
debauch lived in foreign countries with- 
out the least care about the welfare of his 
subjects, IS certainly not a desirable 
condition of peace from the subjects’ point 
of view, though the ruler, of course, must 
consider it a blessing and a thing never to 
be changed 

(2) Men who have takpn possession of 
vast areas of land and do not want to be 
disturbed in their possession thereof, re- 
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gardless of what their possession means to 
the actual cultivators of the soil and to 
millions of others who depend for their life 
upon the produce of the soil, would na- 
turally piefei the existing condition of 
peace and would not like to take the risk 
of a change 

(3) The same is true of manufactuiers, 
mill-owners and other men of property, 
including Government servants drawing 
high salaries, and eminent lawyers, etc 
The present condition of peace may not 
mean absolute bliss to them and some of 
them may have chance of bettering their 
condition by a change, but the vast bulk of 
them will naturally piefei not to take any 
risk , their present condition of secuiity 
and ease is sufficient to prevent them fiom 
desmng unceitain changes 

But the nation does not consist of these 
classes only What of the hundred millions 
or more who, in the words of Loid Sinha, 
do not know how to satisfy their hun- 
ger fully What of the ninety-four pei cent 
who are absolutely illiterate ’ In short, 
what of the vast bulk of the people of 
India who own no property, have no fixed 
incomes and who live a precarious hfe of 
semi-starvation and semi-nudity? A condi- 
tion of peace which takes no account of 
the latter cannot cei tainly be a desiiable 
condition of peace to be maintained and 
to be continued under any circumstance 

Peace under these circumstances is a 
negation of life to a vast bulk of the 
people By what canons of ethics and 
morality can these people be kept out of 
life and its uses and enjoyments in the in- 
terests of the few who ride lough-shod 
over then lives ? It is thus clear that 
peace has a different meaning and is of a 
different nature accoiding to the condition 
of hfe in which each individual is placed, 
but from a national point of view no peace 
IS desirable which denies the vast bulk of 
the people the light and oppoitumty to 
get the best out of life and of piogics^s to- 
wards freedom 

The piopeitied clasbes and the pn\i- 
leged few who by virtue of rested inter- 
ests enjoy the same advantages as pro- 
pel tied classes, have always m the historr 


of the world deciied changes which might 
disturb them in the enjoyment of their 
existing piivileges Their class inteiests 
aie opposed to a change In their eye 
eveiy change desiied by the masses or by 
the dispossessed or depressed classes is a 
revolution They can only see disoidei 
and anaichy in a change of the present 
system W'hile this is true of the propertied 
and piivileged classes, it seems strange 
that some of the leformers also should be 
opposed to change and should constantly 
see the spectre of anaichr m a radical 
change of the present system of government 
The fact IS that these leformeis also ha\e 
by association and self-interest allied them- 
selves with the propertied classes Any le- 
foiming w’Oik that IS earned on with the 
fund supplied bj' and wuth the active help of 
the propertied classes becomes tainted with 
the hopes and feais of the latter It affects 
the outlook of the reformer very sensiblj' 
Take, for instance, the case of a leforming 
agency which has been maintained and is 
kept active and alive by funds supplied by 
a certain group of capitalists It becomes 
impossible for them to entertain a point 
of view which might harm their patrons 
and thus deprive them of the help so fai 
received fiom them We see it exemplified 
in the life of the West Chinches aie main- 
tained by iicli people and the pleaching m 
these churches is deeply coloured in the 
interests of the rich classes. 

Socialism is opposed by the wffiole host 
of Christian missionaries, because it cuts 
at the very root of the supplies by which 
the established churches are maintained 
Similarly in India we find that men osten- 
sibly poor, pledged to a life of poverty in 
the interests of public good, actually lead- 
ing a life of poverty and engaged in public 
service, aie unconsciously taking sides 
with the propertied classes and opposing 
movements for freedom which they think 
likely to end in levolutionai v changes in 
the condition of soceity 

Thc\ are making a fetish of peace 
and Older cd progress Ihcy fail to sec 
that what is peace in their eye may be 
death foi millions of then countrymen, 
and w'hat is ordered progress for them 
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is an unlimited continuance of pangs of 
hunger, of want, of ignorance and humi- 
liation of the bulk of their nation Ordered 
progress is very good in an ordered society, 
but where the conditions of society are 
abnoimal and unnatuial, there to talk of 
ordered progress is mere sophistry There 
IS no ordei in a society which is unnatural 
The order, there, is the will of the few It 
IS a condition of anarchy by which many 
are kept under submission by the few in 
possession To raise the cry of anaichy 
IS an interested cry for them In their 
eyes the rule of the few o\er the many 
IS order, while the rule of the many 


over the few will be disorder To them 
the peace that secures them in the posses- 
sion of all the advantages of life is a most 
desirable thing to strive for and to main- 
tain at any cost It is not so lor the 
many who, exploited as they are fiom 
day to day and from hour to hour, cannot 
appreciate such a peace These latter do 
not want thepeace of the graveyaid or the 
peace of the milk compound or of a 
regiment under drill Ihey aim at real 
substantial peace, which will secure them 
equal opportunities of life with the rest of 
their fellowmen 


THE NEW CIVIL MARRIAGE BILL 


I HAVE ventuied to place my Civil Mar- 
riage Bill on the Imperial Legislative 
anvil in the hope that it will merit the 
support of the country it deserves As I 
will presently show, the prejudice aroused 
by its predecessor from a certain class of 
persons was due to the avowed reasons 
of the measure, which aie not the piimary 
considei ation that has actuated me in 
introducing it As every student of law 
knows, in all European countries and in 
America marriage is a civil contract, and 
as such may be contracted by any two 
persons without reference to their religion 
and subject on’y to the prohibition 
against consanguinity This does not 
necessarily deprive marriage of its religious 
element , for, in practice, many parties 
thereto prefer to follow up the civil con- 
tract by a religious ceremony m church 
and thus law and sentiment are both 
satisfied. Now, in India Mahomedans, 
Christians, Parsis, Jams, Buddhists, 
Brahfflos and other advanced Hindus 
regard marriage in the same light And 
still theie is no Civil Marriage Act to 
enable them tj intermarry The result 
being that they are denied their birthnght 
to marry whomsoever they like, because 
the Legislature has not enacted a law for 


the performance of civil marriages similar 
to those which are to be found in all 
other countiies The position is then this 
Suppose a Christian wishes to marry a 
Mahomedan, there is nothing in their 
religion or their personal laws to prevent 
such marriage, but since a Mahomedan 
Kazi will only marry a Mahomedan and 
a Christian a Christian, there is no means 
foi the performance of such marriage , and 
even if the priests of the two communities 
were to agree to solemnize it, there would 
be practical difficulties as to the ritual 
which should bind the contracting parties 
In other words, the ecclesiastical authority 
does not provide means for the making of 
secular contiacts But if the parties in 
our illustration lepair to any part of 
Europe the civil law will assist them to 
register their contract and a marriage so 
contracted will hold good anywhere 
They need not, in fact, go as far ; for, since 
the ships on the high seas are supposed 
to be floating parts of their own country, 
such marriages are conceivable even be- 
yond 3 miles of the Indian coast 

So far then as these communities are 
concerned, they have a just grievance in 
that they are free to contract such marri- 
ages in eveiy countij except then own 
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Why should India suSer from this serious 
teiritonal disability ^ A Civil Marriage 
Law for such communities would seem to 
be a necessHy And the only reason why 
the public have not so far clamoured for 
it IS that intercommunal marriages were 
so far few and far between and public 
opinion had not been so tar roused to a 
sense of its own wrong 

Ignoiance and religious and racial 
prejudice have kept all the Indian races 
apart, and the British Government, 
pledged as it is to religious neutrality, 
has studiously abstained from taking any 
action which might savour of interfeience 
with then religion, with the lesult that 
it has 1 ef rained fiom passing even a law 
which the civili/ied sense of all communities 
elsewheie icgaids as common law and as 
essential foi social pi ogress 

An attempt in this diiection was no 
doubt made in 1868 when Sii Henry 
'Maine as Law Member of the Goveinment 
of India introduced a measure similar to 
my Bill now before the Legislatuie In a 
learned minute published in the proceed- 
ings of the Council of that year Mr 
Maine (as he then was) pointed out the 
necessity for such a measuie But 
before it could be enacted Mr Maine’s 
term of office came to an end and he 
was succeeded by another jurist of 
eminence, Sir James Stephen, whose 
conservative instincts rebelled against a 
measure for which, as he then opined, 
there was no public demand Mr Stephen 
argued the issue back to its origin and 
refused to enlarge us terms The Brahmos 
of Bengal had asked for a Civil Marriage 
Bill for the use of their own community 
who objected to contract marriages by 
following the idolatrous rituals of Hindu 
mariiages, and submit to the dictates of 
the Hindu priestcraft Stephen argued 
that as the Brahmos had moved the 
Legislature to pass a Civil Marriage Bill, 
it should not be enlarged by its terms into 
a general Civil Mariiage Bill in anticipa- 
tion of public opinion He also pointed 
out that with the exception ot a 
Maharaja ( who w’as usually absent ) the 
Impeiial Council w'as then composed 


exclusively of Europeans and was not 
representative of the people It could not 
therefore introduce a measuie ot social 
refoiffl, howevei necessary, without 
consulting them The select committee 
appointed to considei the Bill readily 
yielded to this view and decided to confine 
it to the Brahmo and other similar 
dissenting sects The followers of other 
revealed lehgions were then to be excluded 
fiom the operation ot the Bill But how 
weie the Hindu dissenters to be described— 
Hindus, or Non-Hindus^ The Biahmo 
leaders were consulted and they agreed 
that they had no objection to being 
classed as Non-Hindus and w’cre ready to 
make a dcclaiation to that cllect 

1 he Bill w'as then limited to those 
“ncithei of whom piofesscs the Cluistian, 
01 the Jewish, oi the Hindu, ot the 
Mahomedan, oi the Paisi, oi the Buddhist, 
or the Sikh, or the Jam religion ” It was 
enacted as Act III of 1872 

But both the Legislatuie as well as 
those foi whom the Act was intended had 
reckoned without their host The teim 
“Hindu” had nowhere been defined by the 
Legislature and the question remained 
whether the Brahmos, Sikhs and the other 
Hindu dissenteis, though they might call 
themselves Non-Hindus, were in lealitj' 
Non- Hindus 

This question arose in 1*^08 in a case 
which went up to the Privy Council, who 
held that a Sikh or a Hindu by becoming 
a Brahmo did not cease to be a Hindu 
(31 C 11 at page 33 ) Ihis decision, since 
followed in other cases, has created a new 
situation by rendering the Act of 1872 
obsolete so far as it was mtend^’d to apply 
to Brahmos and the other Hindu lefoiining 
sects Brahmos and the rest must perform 
marriages They cannot conscientiously 
do so now under the Act, which lequires 
them to sign a declaiation that they aie 
Non-Hindus Such marriages as have since 
taken place under the Act must of necessity 
have Ignored the view of the Privy Council 
and in doing so the contracting parties 
lun a iisk which might pio\e fatal to the 
enjoyment of their matrimonial lights and 
the legitimacy of their issue 
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The situation is serious and called foi 
the immediate mteiveution of the Legis- 
latuie But unfortunately the Legislatuie 
has refused to act In 1911 Mr Bhupendia 
Nath Basu sought to revive Maine’s Bill in 
the Imperial Council, on the ground that 
the growing consciousness of the Hindu 
community would welcome such measure 
But Mr Basu soon ceased to be a member 
of the Imperial Council, and the Bill which 
he had intioduced lapsed for want of 
piosecution A somewhat similar fate 
awaited a nariower, albeit moie contro- 
versial measure, which Mi V J Patel 
introduced in the same Council in 1918 
Mr Patel’s Bill was intended to legalize 
mtercaste marriages amongst Hindus It 
is needless to state that the foim in which 
both these measures were presented and 
defended aroused keen controversy from 
those champions of orthodoxy who 
represent the latent conservative instinct 
of the populace The Select Committee 
appointed to consider Mr Patel’s Bill took 
advantage of the coming refoims and 
recommended that it should be relegated 
for legislation to the reformed councils 

I was elected to one of these last year, 
and I took an early opportunity of 
examining the whole question, with the 
result that my Bill drafted on the lines of 
Maine’s and Basu’s Bills is once more he- 
foie the Legislatuie 

That it IS a meastiie of paramount 
national necessity will he readily conceded 
by those who have made themselves 
acquainted with the matrimonial laws of 
other civilized countries 

I have alread}’’ pointed out that of the 
population of India a consideiable portion 
consists of those who regard marriage 
merely as a civil union There is no reason 
why these people should be deprived of the 
advantage of a Civil Marriage Act 

Even amongst Hindus a large growing 
body of intelligent public opinion favours 
such a measure The reforming sects, such 
as the Brahmos, Prarthana Samajis, 
Theists, and Theosophists would all 
welcome it And so should those who are 
interested in the happiness of our children 

Hindu law regards marriage as a 


sacrament, but the lesults of this sacra- 
ment aic serious to the woman Manu 
counsels the maiiiage of girls almost before 
they leave their cradles Such marriages 
often lead to lifelong misery If the 
husband dies, the wife is consigned to 
lifelong widowhood and lifelong torture 
from her husband’s relations Happy 
marriages m the caste aie becoming daily 
more difficult The dowiy scandal in 
Bengal had led mani a gal to commit 
suicide 

The dearth of women in the Punjab 
has led to the wholesale conversion of 
castes Eveiywheie the ciy is that eligible 
husbands within the narrow circle of one’s 
caste are limited and available only at 
a prohibitive price Marriage had become 
a profitable industry with Kuhn hus- 
bands Its scandals are only too obvious 
to need expatiation 

Intercaste mariiages will at least open 
a door to competition No one need many 
outside his caste, unless one chooses The 
measure only recognizes the theoretical 
equality of all men foi which all India 
is at the present moment struggling 

It will assist the most orthodox of 
Hindus in that it will afford indisputable 
proof of marriage in every case where it 
is registered under my Act The Hindu 
law of mariiage is unceitain and is mostly 
customaiy Mairiage customs \ary in 
diHeient castes and the law lepoits furnish 
many examples of cases in which the 
factum of marriage and the consequent 
legitimacy of the issue has failed to be 
proved for want of reliable evidence The 
Civil Marriage Act will furnish an indis- 
putable contemporaneous record of mar- 
riage of which every sensible person in 
Europe knows the value 

With the advance of education the neces- 
sity for registration of all marriages will 
soon become established. It is only a 
question of habit and I know my country- 
men will readily avail themselves of the 
opportunity which this new Act of the 
Legislature will give them to -perpetuate 
the evidence of a solemn act upon the 
proof of which may depend the honour 
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and happiness of their own progeny and 
the preset vation of their estate 

But the immediate advantage of such 
measure is not to be looked forward to 
in the number of mtercaste or mter-racial 
matches but rather as marking a stage 
in the intellectual advance of a people for 
ages caste-ridden and piiest-iidden, sub- 
missive and obsequious to the command of 
authority and oblivious of their own 
right to pick and choose their lifelong 
friends. 

Such IS the social thraldom that even 
educated men shudder at the thought of a 
change involving their own emancipation 
They know that the old order is wholly 
unsuitable to the present requirements of 
society. 

I have hitheito considered the measure 
as of first necessity to meet the require- 
ments of those who view marriage as a 
social contract I will now consider it as 
a measure of social refoim It is one of 
the fictions of law that everyone is 
presumed to know law , but I doubt with 
all sincerity whether m reality even many 
professional lawyers know all about the 
law of marriage That Mahomedans, 
Christians, Jews, Parsis, Biahmos, 
Buddhists and Hindu dissenteis can intei- 
mariy with one another is an unquestion- 
able fact , but it is equally unquestionable 
that very few intermarriages have in fact 
taken place within living memory I have 
stated one reason for this communal exclu- 
siveness contributed by Government, 
namely, the absence of a Civil Marriage 
Act But it IS not the sole reason , for 
communal conservatism IS another Take, 
for example, the continents of Europe and 
Amenca, where international marriages 
are legal But how often do such inter- 
marriages take place ^ Even in the 
United Kingdom, we have small compact 
races, such as Englishmen, Welshmen, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen, who, as a rule, 
do not intermarry If they had so inter- 
married, the four distinct races as such 
would have disappeared 

These facts must afford some consola- 
tion to those pillars of oithodoxy who 
apprehend a complete corruption of blood 


of then lespective communities if my Bill 
becomes law 

They need not be leminded once more 
that it is merely an enabling Bill and the 
popularity of intermarriages must always 
remain a matter for communal conscious- 
ness, conti oiled by the evei gathering 
forces of education and to some extent 
modified by the law of supply and de- 
mand 

It IS not in the actual result that the 
Bill IS fraught with great potentia- 
lities Its value rather lies in its recog- 
nition of the theoretical eiiuahty of 
all races and the possibility of inter- 
marriages and inter-relationship between 
them This will greatly reduce the na- 
tural sympathy A few mtercaste and 
intercommunal mainages will also take 
place mostly amongst the educated class- 
es And these will cement the bond of 
sympathy between the two castes and 
communities At present our lives are 
spent in watertight compartments We 
may have, it may be, oui bosom fiiends 
amongst Mahomedans and Christians, 
but our friendships cannot develop into 
alliances Each race preserves its exclu- 
siveness by a fancied notion of its own 
supeiiority It is jealous of the progress 
of another race These interwainng laces 
have for ages thrown India open to the 
attack of foreign powers And India is 
as weak today as it ever was before in 
its history The fact that British guns 
protect us from external aggression and 
internal strife is entirely due to the pre- 
sence of a superior powei, the withdrawal 
of which will immediately bring into play 
those disintegrating forces which have 
made India a prey to foreign invasions 
All lovers of our country must realize this 
essential source of its weakness Nation- 
alism means unity Unity is not possible 
without the recognition of equaht 3 ’’ Equa- 
lity implies the enjoyment of that elemen- 
tary freedom in the matter of food, 
friendship and marital alliance which is 
the birthright of every civilized being 

It IS a curious fact that we Hindus 
have no history in the modern sense and 
I am not surprised that we have profited 
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so little from the events of histoiy of the 
past 

I have no doubt, then, that my Bill will 
greatly strengthen the forces of national- 
ism and give to that movement a turn for 
reality, for want of which it must perish 
But it will do more It will add to the 
stock of individual happiness Mairiage 
involves a life long union, friendship and 
companionship, but how many mariiages 
amongst us answer this test ^ Both 
Hindus as well as Mahoniedans many 
then childien voung — wives aie alloted to 
the sons by paiental arrangement They 
have no choice in the selection of their life- 
partners ' Amongst Elindus then affinity 
IS detei mined by an examination of their 
hoioscopes by the family astrologei But 
why not determine it ambnlando ^ The 
husband nevei sees his wife till it is too 
late And a companionship forced on one 
is seldom enjoyed When the husband 
and wife were both uneducated, the 
foimer received the latter as a divine 
dispensation But education has greatly 
altered the outlook If the husband is 
educated, he expects his wife to be educa- 
ted also and education amongst the 
orthodox is taboo Educated men natui- 
ally look in their wives for other qualities 
than identity of caste and stellar affinity. 
They expect them to be helpmates and 
companions, which is only possible if 
courtship precedes marriage True love 
not only laughs at locksmiths but also at 
caste restrictions The growing tendency 
of the intelligentsia is to follow the dic- 
tates of reason and the natuial bent of 
one’s mind 

True marriage implies a love-match 
This IS not possible within the narrow 
vinculum of caste The Civil Marriage 
Act will be a great social emancipator 
It will add to the individual happiness by 
enlarging the field of selection by destroy- 
ing the artificial barriers raised by reli- 
gion, sect 01 caste 

Biologically, love marriages have proved 
to be supenor to marriages arranged by 
third parties, as racial experience has 
shown the superiority of the progeny of 
the former 
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1 he love-match will produce a national 
solidaiity not otheiwise possible It will 
transfuse a new life into the scattered and 
antagonising bodies, thus transforming 
them into a new organic whole, strength- 
ening and solidifying the confused and 
chaotic mass into a homogeneous whole 

An India so strengthened can challenge 
the world An India so populous and yet 
so weak as she is at present as to be the 
target of eveiy filibustering adventuier is 
a pitiable object , and all patriots recog- 
nize the fact though they dare not w'^ound 
the Ignorant prejudices of the people by 
daring to suggest the only tiue remedy 
which will revivify and strengthen it 

“Unite”, says the patriot But how to 
unite ^ Not by loud declamations about 
national giievances Indians have m 
their long and chequeied history suffered 
from gi eater and more intolerable wiongs 
than they are suffering now But how 
have they been able to defend themselves ^ 
In order that the nation should unite, 
there must be fiist a union of hearts, and 
this IS only possible when the Indians 
overthrow their parochialism and re- 
cognize the equality of all men 

Both Hindu and Mahomedan marriages 
are in theory polygamous, though the 
evils of polygamy are guarded against by 
the Mahomedans by fixing heavy, in 
many cases prohibitive, dowries. The 
effect of registration of such marriages 
under the Act, which is strictly mono- 
gamous, will be a diiect and an effective 
safeguard against polygamy 

It will further tend to minimize the 
evils of early marriages, since all mar- 
riages under the Act can only be contract- 
ed between parties who are both adults 
at the time of marriage I need hardly 
dwell on the evil of early marriages and 
child widowhood Those who still cling 
to this ancient usage need not feel alarmed 
at the advent of a reforming measure 
which will not interfere with their practice 
But nevertheless it will set a new standard 
of social life which those who so desire 
may profit by 

One great effect of this measure of 
national reform would probably tend to 
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improve oui religion, for, a new nation 
will need a new religion We can nevei 
reconcile political progress with religious 
stagnation What is Hinduism ’—1 ask 
Echo answeis, “What it is not I 
hope I shall not be misundei stood I 
write in no spiiit ot denunciation But 
truth is truth and we can never advance 
unless we indulge in occasional introspec- 
tion Hmduism—as we know it— is the 
observance of caste <ind subseivience to 
the Brahmins 

The reforming sects which are getting 
daily moie numeious aie a protest against 
this social thialdom The two great 
piinciples of Brahmoism are monotheism 
and an anticaste social ideal And they 
are the underlying principles of other 
reforming sects, too Their fusion into a 
single body will greatly stiengthen their 
value and power My Bill will furnish 
one more link to unite them all 

Much of what I have said might perhaps 
pass unchallenged except by those stern 
and unbending religious Pones whose 
fanaticism and ignorance cannot tolerate 
any innovation, however necessary Them 
I cannot hope to convince I address this 
only to those who will listen to reason, 
not to those who have stuffed their 
ears with wax lest they should be con- 
vinced against themselves 

Some of the former would welcome the 
measure, but ask me to solve the question 
about succession Suppose, they argue, 
a Hindu boy is married to a Mahomedan 
girl, what law will the issue be subject 
to To which I leply Such maniages aie 
possible now and have in fact taken place 
Many Hindus and Mahomedans have 
married European ladies , what is the law 
of 'succession applicable to their issue ^ 
It will continue to be the law applicable 
to those who contract such mixed 
marriages under my Act 

The question of inheritance was solved 
as far back as ] 850 by the Removal of 
Caste Disabilities Act undei which the 
forfeiture of caste no longer entails the 
forfeiture of inheritance 

I do not wish to unduly lengthen out 


this article, and I can only refer to my 
Hindu Code in which 1 have set out at 
some length the law of inheritance applic- 
able to such cases I can only sum up 
here, what I have there stated at some 
length, that Act III of 1872 has been in 
operation for some jears and mixed 
maiiiages have been conti acted for a 
large numbei of years, but the law of 
succession has not piesented any m- 
supei able difficulties m practice 

The second objection which 1 have 
heard laised to my Bill is that it will 
undermine the purity of race and leligion 
I have alieady adverted to tins objection 
befoie The English, the Fiench, the 
Geimans, the Ameiicans continue to be 
great nations inspite of their fieedom of 
mariiage, and I do not see why oui 
nationality should be any moie m 
danger It is true that, as in the case of 
other nationalities, oui nationalism will 
tend to be moie and more territoiial, and 
this is what everj’- one desires 

A nationality based upon religion or 
caste stands upon a very shallow founda- 
tion That based upon the love of one’s 
own country, stands upon a foundation 
which time and distance cannot destroy 
I hope my little Bill ma\ tend to cieate 
such true nationality 

I have thus every reason to pi ess 
forward my measuie as launched m the 
true interest of the nation To a large 
and important section of the community 
it is a necessity To the rest it should be 
unobjectionable, if not useful If passed, 
it will afibid certain evidence of mainage, 
promote love matches, i educe the scandal 
of dowry and marriage expenses, ensure 
bettei selection of mates, promote domestic 
happiness, reduce racial antipathy, create 
a new bond of mutual sympathy^ con- 
solidate the stiength of the educated 
classes, ensure monogamy and discourage 
infant marriages, lemove them from the 
baneful influences of middlemen and leniove 
the anomaly that Indians aie in this 
matter more free in all other countries 
than their own 
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SEGREGATION IN EAST AFRICA 
By K M Khandwala 


A t a time when India is engaged in a 
life and death struggle with a 
foreign Government to cut the gor- 
dian knot of her slavery, her dutiful sons 
living in far off lands in the benumbing 
atmosphere of humiliation and degrada- 
tion are not inclined to relate the story of 
their woes and miseries, because theirs 
would be a cry in the wilderness But 
man lives on hope And it is with a hope 
to attract the attention and draw the 
sympathies of my countrymen towards 
the humiliating conditions in which their 
fellow countrymen are compelled to live 
m a colony like Bntish East Africa undei 
the protecting wings of the British Go- 
vernment that I propose to bring to their 
notice some pi o visions of a Public Health 
Bill passed by the Legislative Council of 
the Kenya Colony 

It must be remembered that in last 
December in answer to a question by a 
member of the House of Commons, Col 
Amery, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had replied that the policy of 
segregation, on which Lord Milner had 
set his seal in his despatch on the grounds 
of sanitation and social convenience before 
knowing the views of the Government of 
India, who are believed to be the custo- 
dians of the interests of Indians in British 
Colonies, was under reconsideration The 
Government of India despatch had been 
published in the Press of Bntish East 
Africa before discussion took place on the 
Segregation clauses of the Public Health 
Bfll m the Kenya Legislative Council 
The Councillors knew that the Govern- 
ment of India had expressed very strong 
and emphatic views on the question of 
segregation and rejected it both in theory 
and practice In the despatch the Govern- 
ment of India say — 

“It IS unfortunate, however, that the policy 
oi segregation as advocated by Europeans in 
East Africa is animated by the racial feeling 
which marred the Economic Commissioners 
report and it is not easy toi Indians to appre- 


ciate that the leasous lor which Lord Milner 
has accepted this policy are wholly ditleient 
Nor it is a matter of mere sentiment Thej fear 
that m practice the policy of segregation will be 
administeied in a spirit ol racialism rather than 
e\enhanded justice They further say “It (segie- 
gation) seems to us to be a reccrsal of the 
principle lor which His Maiesty’s Government 
have always contended m the parallel case of 
South Africa” and that “legislation on racial 
lines, so far from mitigating, will stimulate 
hostility and ill-leelmg It will, we fear, gratui- 
tously piovohe a conflict which may have grave 
political consequences in the coiintiy and 
thioughout the Empire ” 

The Government of India despatch and 
Col Amery’s statement in the House of 
Commons had raised a fear in the minds 
of Euiopeans of this Colony that peihaps 
the policy of segregation will be aban- 
doned This led them to support the se- 
gregation clauses in the Public Health 
Bill of the Kenya Colony introduced m the 
Council in the end of January The full 
text of the clause as passed m the Council 
IS as follows — 

The Governor-m-Council may from time to 
time by proclamation reserve any area or ai eas 
within any district, 

(a) As a European reseivation oi resen a- 
tions, 

( b ) As a non-European reservation or reser- 
vations, 

(c) For commercial area either lor Euio- 
peans 01 foi non-Europeans, 
and may from time to time alter the boundaries 
of any such leservation 01 reservations or loca- 
tions 

It must be noted that the Piincipal 
Medical Officer voted against this clause 
and the Select Committee to which the 
Bill was leferred had also recommended 
that it should be dropped from the Bill 
But during the debate in the Council some 
members made such fierj speeches con- 
demning the Indians as a “menace to 
health” and “incapable ol cairymg out 
the laws legardmg sanitation, that even 
the membeis of the Select Committee who 
weie for diopping the clause voted in 
favour of it It is to be borne in mind 
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that the daiibe is directed agamst Indians 
and IS the outcome oi lace hatred and 
trade jealousy and not of social conve- 
nience or sanitation Sir Edward Noithej^ 
advanced some very absurd arguments 
while voting for the clause He said that 
he himself was going to vote foi the inclu- 
sion of the section in the Bill The mat- 
ter had been veiy fully considered by the 
local Goveinmentj and had been leported 
on m despatches Home, and the speaker 
himself had discussed the matter with the 
Secretary of State when in England As 
a lesult of this, a policy had been enunci- 
ated, and if they deleted pait 15 from the 
Bill, it would practically mean that they 
now refuted that policy On the other 
hand, the Under-Secretary of State had 
said that the policy might be reconsidered 
and it had been publicly stated that the 
speaker would take the chan at a pro- 
posed Round Table Confeience, but that 
should not make any ditference in their 
vote as to the inclusion of pait 15 This 
statement of the Govern oi is on the face 
of it absurd He knew that the policy of 
segiegation was undei re-consideration 
and still he allowed his Council to pass a 
measure which established segregation and 
voted foi it I must say, that Sir Edward 
Northey has acted, in this case, m a very 
11 responsible mannei But bureaucracy is 
e\eiyuhere the same It is seldom honest, 
it IS seldom straight To say one thing 
and to act otherwise is a characteristic of 
bureaucrats throughout the world 

So, the Europeans of Kenya Colony 
have been successful in defying the Coloni- 
al Office In face of Col Amery’s state- 


Colony To Indians, segregation has ever 
been hateful and will lemam so, so long 
as they are human beings As Mr Jee- 
wanji said m his Congress speech, the 
policy of segregation is a policy of anta- 
gonism to the Indian community advocat- 
ed and pressed against Indians in every 
possible way by the members of the white 
community for whose benefit all their res- 
tiictions operate 'The segregation of 
races is based on racial discrimination and 
prefeience ’ 

I cannot but fuither lacall the bold and 
couiageous words of Mr Jeewanji that 

‘Tt our European fellow-subjects are not 
prepared to live on terms oi equality, if it does 
not suit their social convenience to live here on 
such terms, it then physical strength is not 
equal to the strain oi the climate without ap- 
propriating to themselves the most desirable 
areas to the exclusion of those who are equal 
subjects of the Empire and come here before 
them, let them go elsewhere among people who 
are prepared to tolerate their arrogant claims 
to preierential treatment or return to their own 
land, ior we will not tolerate them Then 
presence here is not essential to the economic 
life oi the material prospeiity ot the colony and 
they could make room ior others with less lofty 
ideas oi their own superiority, or else put up 
with things as they are and take their chances 
on terms of equal opportunities and equal con- 
ditions for all One cannot accept the plea that 
this policy of segregation of races m township 
areas is based either on sanitation or on social 
convenience I feel convinced that trade jealousy 
and the desire to benefit one community at the 
expense of other are at the bottom of the poli- 
cy ’’ 

The only way to make the position of 
the brave sons of India self-respecting m 
the world, is to get independence British 
Citoenship is a sham and a snare for 
Indians, and the sooner we are disillusion- 
ed, the better for us and our country 


meat they have established the pimciple of 
segregation m the Public Health Bill of the 

THE BRAVEST BIRD OF ALL 

[ By an \merican boy of lo or ti years of age ] 

The httle English sparrow is the bravest bird of all 

It stays here summer and winter 

And it stays here spring and fall 

It has no trace of beauty, and it has not any song ; 

It does a few things right, 

But it does more things that are wrong 

You can see it m the morning looking for its food 

It IS the earliest creatuie in oui neighbourhood 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ This Section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly 
erroneous views, intentional or unintentional misrepresentation, etc , in the original contri- 
butions and editorials published in this Review As various opinions may reasonably 
be held on the same subject, this Section is not meant for the airing of such differences of 
opinion As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always hard 
pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that 
whatever they write is strictly to the point We are unwilling to lay down any rigid limit, 
but four hundred words at the longest ought to suffice —Editor, ‘The Modern Review ” ] 


‘‘Suggestions of an Approacli to 
Reality Based on the XJpani- 
shads”.— A Reply, 

The Reviewer, who has devoted his entire 
criticism to the last chapter of Professor Radlia- 
knshnan’s book on “The Reign of Religion,’’ 
in the April number of the Modern Review, 
evidently seems to have approached the subject 
with the preconceived notion that the Piofessor 
in expounding the philosophy of the Upanishads, 
IS only following one or the other of the old 
traditional schools and has, consequently, failed 
to catch the spirit of the work This perhaps 
accounts for the predominantly verbal, rather 
than the philosophical, character of his review 

1 

To Mr Ghosh’s remarks under the head of 
language, a quotation or two from the English 
reviewers will be a sufficient repl}^ 

Dr McTaggart of Cambridge writes, “In 
the whole book there is scarcely an unidiomatic 
expression ” ( Cambridge Review ) Piofessor 

Margoliouth of Oxford says, “Though this work 
bears the name of an Indian Professor at an 
Indian University, many an English Professor at 
an English University might envy its author’s 
command of clear and appropriate English, 
his choiceness and even daintiness of expression 
and the high intellectual ability to which every 
page bears evidence ” ( Church Family News- 
aper ) Dr Urquhart of Calcutta writes, “A 
ook of such Wh literary quality wntten by 
one for whom English is probably an acquired 
language, will undoubtedly excite the admira- 
tion of many for whom the language is a ver- 
nacular ” ( Calcutta Review ) Mr Ghosh’s 
views on Mr Radhaknshnan’s use of ‘shall’ and 
‘will’ do not, therefore, detract from the esti- 
mate made by Englishmen of his knowledge of 
English language 

II 

No one who has had an} acquaintance with 
the variations of Sanskrit readings and the diffi- 
culties of Sanskrit printing m England would 
senousl} make the remarks which thecntic has 
\eiituiedto about diacritical marks, ete , and 


rushed to conclusions on their basis ^part 
fiom these difficulties, there does not seem to be' 
any point m the attacks under the second head 

(a) “\I1 beings form his foot” ( Padah asja 
Vls^^a-Bhlltam) (page 416) cannot suggest 
that ‘ these beings are his foot and not any 
other limb’ since it occurs immediately after 
the passage from the Bhagavadgita to the 
eftect, “this whole world is sustained by one 
part of myself” ( ckamsetia ) It cannot mislead 
any except those who want to misread it 

(c) Taking the author’s statement “they 
(the Absolute and Mtilaptdknii ) are indis- 
criminately called A\}akta'\ the critic writes 
^‘our author’s assertion is wrong and mislead- 
ing ” This observation of the critic is m itself 
misleading He seems to mean that the tw o 
are unmanifested m different senses Evidently, 
the author knows it as well as the eiitic 
Otherwise the author would not ha\e used the 
word ‘indiscriminately’ which the ciitie con\cni- 
ently ignores 

(d) Referring to the Aitareya Aranyaka 
passage (II, III, 2-4, page 424 j the reviewer 
sajs, “the author has thoroughh misundei- 
stood the section The Rishi does not sa} 
that the ‘Atman is expanded only in man’ 
on the contrary, he says that the \tman is 
manifested not only in man but also in animals, 
in herbs and plants But it is manifested more 
m animals than m herbs and plants, nioie m 
man than m animals Professor Radhaknshnan 
explains the whole point thus “The dead 
mechanism of stones, the unconscious life of 
plants, the conscious life of animals and the 
self-conscious life of men are its expiession at 
diffeient stages The ultimate reality sleeps m 
the stone, breathes m the plants, feels m the 
animals and awakes to self-consciousness m 
man It ( the Absolute or the Atman ) piogtes- 
siielv manifests itself in and through these 
particulars’^ ( page 442-3 ) The author in- 
terprets the passage e'Ven as his critic wishes 
him to do and yet the latter is not satished 
We need not pause to distinguish between “He 
speaks what is known he sees what is known” 
and “He speaks what he has known he sees 
wdiat he has known” It is a distinction 
without a difference— “'Visible and invisible 
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worlds’ IS at least as good a i enduing of ^loLa- 
Joka' as ‘heaven and lielP ‘To see’ in the 
context IS the same as ‘to know’ The means 
‘appropriate’ to the struggling man can only be 
human The passage in the context m which 
it occurs IS not misleading at all and the 
author’s direction in the brackets “see Aitareya 
\ranyaka” is meant that he is giving out the 
purport of the section refeired to and not 
literally translating it 

(e) “Matter decays without life Life dries 
up without matter” {Brih Y 12 1 ) The 
authoi quotes it to indicate that the Upanishad 
writeis undei stood the mutual dependence ot 
matter and life He has nothing to do with 
the ethical inferences which Pratida develops 
from it and which are rejected by the Upanishad 

( f ) As for the passages which the author 
cites from the Taittiriya Upanishad and the 
critic IS unable to find in it— foi he says, ‘These 
sentences do not occur m the Taittiri^'-a Upa- 
nisliad or the author has mistranslated passages 
which have altogether different meanings’— we 
have only to set down the originals on which 
the author’s statements— not literal transla- 
tions are based 

I Matter is rooted in life and life in matter 
Plane saiiram pratishtitain, sarirc pranah 
pratishtitah ’ 

II ‘This prana is the soul ot the body ’ 
Tasyaisha eva sarira atma ( 11 8 ) On this, 
Sankara writes, Tasya puiiishasya, amm- 
mayasya esha e\a satire annamaye bha\assa- 
iira^ atma, kah pranamayah ” 

III ‘Vignana is the soulofmanas’ Tasya- 
isha eva sarira atma (II 4? ) See Sankara’s 
commentary on it 

It IS strange that in his eagerness to smash 
the author, the critic could not trace these 
relevant passages 

III 

We pass now to the section where the critic 
proves that the author is ignorant oi the 
fundamental pi inciples of Hindu Philosophy 

(a) Purusha and Praknti are terms used by 
the authoi to indicate subiect and object 
He IS not expounding the Sankhya philosophy, 
in which case, he should employ the terms m 
their technical sense There is nothing to 
pre\ent the author from using them in the 
sense of subject and object Even in Indian 
philosophy, the words are variously employed 
in the different systems Purusha of the 
Purushasukta is diherent from the purusha of 
the Bhagavadgita, which is different from the 
purusha of the Sankhya system It is the same 
story with Praknti In western Philosophy, 
the word ‘subject’ means sometimes the think- 
ing substance (Descartes ), sometimes the unity 
of apperception ( Kant ) It does not follow 
that wherever we use the word we should use 
it in the Cartesian or the Kantian sense 
Because Professor Radhaknsbnan uses Purusha 


and Praknti in the sense of subject and object, 
it does not follow that his knowledge of Hindu 
Philosophy is ‘lamentably defective’ 

(b) Next, we come across a good deal of 
criticism which has little bearing Oj. the subject 
matter The reviewer does not want to under- 
stand the distinction between Yedantism which 
is moie philosophical and Vaishnavism and 
SaiYism which are more religious , (2) the 
explanation of the world is traced to Iswara 
and Maya m the Sankara Vedanta, though all 
these are declared phenomenal , (8) the author 
is describing the general features of all these 
systems and argues that when once we give up 
the standpoint of the Absolute and seek to 
present it as Iswara as subject, then an object 
opposing it has to be posited The interaction 
ol the two accounts for the play of the universe 
I do not want to commit myself to any view on 
this question which is more philosophical than 
historical The author seems to be of opinion 
that the several systems he has mentioned will 
on examination reveal an interaction of the two 
elements answering to the Iswaia and Maya 
of the Advaita Vedanta 

(c) The same point is urged in the statement 
that in Indian Philosophy the Absolute becomes 
the self-conscious Iswara facing the other 

(d) Regarding the relations of change and 
growth to the Absolute, the critic does not care 
to understand the author’s view, which entirely 
differs from Sankara’s and which is clearly 
stated that “The Universe is the Absolute 
dynamically viewed Jf eternity is a circle, then 
the process of the Universe may be viewed as a 
straight line The Universe of finite objects 
gives us, in the words of Plato, a moving image 
of eternity” ( page ThG j The eternal perfection 
of the absolute is different from the endless 
process of the world 

( e ) According to the author, if I have not 
misunderstood him, the world of individuals, 
with Iswara at its head is not absolutely real 
This does not mean that it is absolutely unreal 
Absolute non-being is an impossibility The 
world is not a Sunya nor is it a mere mental 
figment Even Sankara is up in arms against 
those who incline to such positions An extra- 
mental existence is granted to the world , only 
ultimate reality is denied to it This seems to 
be the view of the author for he says, “If we 
make absolutely real what is only relatively 
real, we are bound m the chains of maya” 
(page 445) “The finite is not truly existent” 
(page 445) It is also the meaning of the 
sentence quoted by the critic from the author 
“The Maya theory simply says that we are 
undei an illusion if we think that the world of 
individuals, the pluralistiQ universe of the 
intellect IS the absolute reality” There is no 
justification for the comment of the critic that 
‘historical facts cannot be manufactured out of 
imagination to fit one’s own philosophical ideas’ 
we need not labour the point that in this 
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pliiialistic scheme of the universe presided over 
by a personal God oi Iswara, Maya becomes 
the Swabhava or the nature or the might of 
the personal God, insepaiably connected with 
him 

(f) The criticism undei this head occupies 
the standpoint that the author is interpreting 
the Upanishads from the orthodox point of 
view Any reader, careful or even casual of the 
last chapter, will feel that the interpretation, 
the authoi puts upon the dialogue between 
Varuna and Bhrgu, is not identical with any 
of the classical interpretations By the \ery 
title ‘^Suggestions based on the Upanishads” 
the author makes out, that he is not giving a 
word for word repiesentation or repeating anj" 
old view but is only working up certain points 
suggested by the Upanishads None can say 
that the suggestions set forth aie not contained 
in the Upanishads I do not sav 1 agree with his 
view, but a philosophical estimate of his posi- 
tion should attempt to test its uiteinal 
coherence and e\taibit its logical value Oiii 
critic does not come even near tin*? task His 
criticisms are all textual Annam should not be 
translated by earth He himself admits that in 
other contexts it is taken to mean earth, 
though this rendering does not do justice to the 
Taittiriya sense Yet he himself at the close of 
the paragraph translates ‘annamaja’ self by 
‘physical body’ thus perpetrating the mistake 
he charges the author with ( Phusvs— nature ) 
‘Prana’ is often translated as life The critic 
objects to the author’s interpretation of Manas 
as preceptual consciousness and agrees with his 
view of Vignana as intelligence He must eithei 
agree with both or object to both ^Vignana' 
can be intelligence only if "manas is perceptual 
consciousness , if the latter becomes intellectual, 
then the view of Vignana as intelligence cannot 
be “substantially true ” \nanda is used as a 
name for Brahman It is true that Sankara 
does not support it in that context But to 
say that ananda is not bliss, “as far as t/i/s 
Upamshad is concerned” (the italics are in the 
original ) is absurd There are ever so many 
passages where ananda means bliss in this very 
Up if “Koh jdvyath kah ptanja^h yade^ha 
akasa anando nasvaf' On this question of 
ananda^ the author sides wutli the Vnttikara, 
Ramanuja and then lolloweis and diffeis fiom 
Sankara The ultimate reality is not annam be- 
cause it is perishable f xiim^iUam ) , not prana, 
because, it does not account for consciousness 
( achetanati am ) , not manas, since it does not 
give us knowle^e { awschaj atvam ) not 
Vignana because it involves the duality ol 
truth and error, good and evil, pleasure" and 
pain ( sukhaduhldia ) but the iion-dual absolute 
ananda 

(g) Prom what has just been said, it must 
be clear that for the author, morality which is 
based on the distinction of self and not-self 
belongs to the Vignana level or the pluralistic 


stand-point 11 is tianscended in the ultimate 
condition The author very clearly brings out 
the relativity of moial distinctions “The 
sciences belonging to the intellectual level are 
sciences of struggle and endeavour and not 
sciences of fruition or fullness of attainment 
Logic with its impulse toward totality demands 
a complete and consistent world , love 
stt uggles for union with the whole, and 
life attempts to realise the all perfect in 
conduct We have demands, stiuggks and 
attempts We are in the stining stage The 
human self wdiich belonsrs to the intellectual 
level IS only a grade of leality to be tian- 
scended in something highei If intellect 
should be the highest phase oi lealitj, then 
morality, law and justice become the ultimate 
terms” ( page 4-2“) ) The authoi lecogmses 
that moiality will be taken o\er into something 
highei ‘Oui knowledge aspiies to something 
more than knowledge, anmtuitne gi asp ol the 
lundamcntal unity, oiii moraliti to something 
mote than morality, \i/ , leligion our sell to 
sometlimg more than pel sonalit), \i/, God oi 
the Absolute” ( page 4 >4 ) If w^e are con- 
tent to remain in the intellectual level 01113% then 
does morality become a ceaseless growth, even 
as nature bound m space and time is an endless 
process Morality belongs to the w^orld 
of Samsara, one without beginning or end 
( anadi ) The individual soul, according to the 
author “will revolve in the wheel of births and 
deaths, until it reaches the highest when it gives 
up all subjection to time” (page 449 ) To 
tear the passage out of its context and commit 
the author to a position which he frc([uentl\ 
repudiates is, to say the least, xeiy iiniau V 
misunderstanding of this central position oi the 
author is not possible tor one acquainted wnth 
the first piinciples of Philosoph}, Indian 01 
European 

( h ) Subject and object, man and environ- 
ment are relative terms m the w'orld of 
Maya The Ego and the object would m spite 
of appearance to the contrary, grow’' and feed 
upon each other and are appearances of the 
same Absolute The ciitic confuses the relative 
categories of sell and not-sclt with the Absolute 
and the wmrld and proceeds m his usual vein 

PvXDIl CnVXDKVSl KH VRV SvsIRI 


Suggestions of an Approacli to Real- 
ity based on the Upanishads 
A Rejoinder. 

Professor Radhakuslinan wiote the Reign 
of Religion The well-known theologian and 
Vedic scholar, Babu Mahesh Chandia Ghosh, 
reviewed the last chapter of the book in the 
April number of the Modem Review Ind 
not Pro! Radhakrishnan but ‘Pandit Chandra 
Sekhar Bastn’ (’) has come forward with a 
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repE'- This is not on all lours with the Piofes- 
sor’s grammar because he was detei mined to be 
drowned without permitting anybody to come 
to his rescue If any one cherishes any doubt, 
he IS referred to the ^shall and will’ chapter in 
Rowe’s Hints However to continue the ano- 
maly, I, a fourth party, lom, and that neces- 
sarily, the scuffle But my rejoinder will not 
occupy much space The review was divided into 
three parts (i) The author’s language, ( ii ) 
His knowledge of Sanskrit language and liter- 
ature, and ( in ) His knowledge of Hindu Philo- 
sophy and Religion 

(i) From what other motive than simply to 
discredit the Reviewer thereby hitting him on 
the back, that Pandit Sastri has added a list of 
testimonials from English critics conieuientlj^ 
for himself Ignoring altogether that the revie\\“ 
er has given a bitter certificate on the score of 
the Professor’s language Does not Mr Ghosh 
say— ^‘The author can write with facility and 
his language and style are eloquent and charm- 
ing” ^ Is not this the fallacy ot “No case, abuse 
the plaintiff But this does not take away a 
]ot from the force of the censure passed by the 
reviewer on the author’s use of ‘shall and will ’ 
Pandit Sastri himself has not lailed to betray 
his awareness of the ‘Irishmanism’ in the Pro- 
fessor’s grammar 

So in this section Mr Ghosh’s position re- 
mains unshaken and has, m fact, been strength- 
ened However the le viewer has spent his 
breath in vain Professor Rowe is no longei 
an authority in the Calcutta Dniversity 

(ii) Mr Ghosh said— “His knowledge of San- 
skrit language and literature is defective and 
superficial ” 

In defence Pandit Sastri vaguely speaks 
of ‘variations of Sanskrit readings ’ Pray, 
what aie those variations ^ Empty words 
carry no weight He speaks also of ‘the diffi- 
culties of Sanskrit printing m England ’ Then 
let us take an article of Professor Radha- 
krishnan, printed m India It is an article on 
‘The Metaphysics of the Upanishads’ published 
in numbers 3 and 4 of vol in, 1920, of the 
Indian Philosophical Journal edited by Profes- 
sors Widgery and Ranade In this article our 
author commits ludicrous mistakes in Sanskrit 

( 

He writes, ^ ^ 

( I ) Upaithi { m ) for upaiti ( Tcf ) 

No 3, p 220 

( II ) Swapithi ( ‘mMn ) for swapiti ( ) 

p 225 

( III ) Apitha ( ) for apitah ( ) 

p 225 

( IV ) Prathyaya ( TCm ) for pratyaya 

p 226 

{ V ) Thrishu ( ) for tnsbu ( ) p 

236, 


( VI ) Pas^authi ( ) for pasyanti 

( TOfe ) p 229, and many more 

Are all these to be attributed to the Printer’s 
Devil ^ Then the Printer’s Devil must be a 
veritable Devil, because there is a method in it ^ 
Some will say, in our Professor’s country ‘th’ 

( ) is written for ‘t’ ) But how would 

then the Sanskrit ‘th’ ( ) be written ’ That 

plea may be set aside, foi the author has writ- 
ten ‘t’ ( cf ) correctly m many places, as m the 
following words —tad, amntam, and vibhati 
( p 220 ) , satyani and anantam ( p 236 ) , 
tameva, bliantam, anubhati, tasya and vibhati 
( p 346 ), etc 

Our author then knows that ^t’ is ‘t’ , how 
is then the ‘th’ ( ) for ‘t’ ( cl ) to be accounted 

toi ’ 

(B) 

In that ai tide our author has given an ori- 
ginal deru ation of the word ‘Atman’ ( ) 

Accoidmg to him, the word comes from the 
root ‘vyap’— to cover all ( page 230 ) 

Note— ‘Atman’ from ‘vyap’ Original with 
a vengeance ’ Grim, Bopp and Max Muller 
must have turned in their graves when the 
publication saw the light 

Accoidmg to Panini, Atman ( )==the 

‘at’ ( to go )-i-manm ( ) Unadi, iv 

1“)2 It has been derived by other authorities 
Irom ( 1 ) the root ‘ap’ ( ), ( ii ) a+da 

( ), ( 111 ) ad ( ) and ( iv ) tan ( m, ) 

The following verse quoted by Sankara and 
Anaudagiri gives the \arious roots and root- 
meanmgs of “Atman’' 

yaccapnoti yadadatte yaccatti Yishayaniha 
yaccasya santato bhavastasmadatmeti kirtyate 

f?r ti 

( Vide Sankar on Katha, II 1 1 and inan- 
dagin on Sankarabliasya on Aitareya Up, 

I 1 ) 

The curious reader may ask ‘how has our 
author hit upon the root ‘vyap’ ’ A Psycho- 
Analyst will show him the process In 
our country there is a proverb — Madhva- 
bhave gudam dadyat 

‘If honey be not found treacles will do.’ As 
no expert Psycho-Analyst is available, I, 
though a novice, may, with your permission, 
step into his shoes 

In connection with the root of ‘atman’ our 
author has read somewhere ‘aplri vyaptau’ 

which means, the word comes from the 
loot ap ( ), the meaning being vyapti 

(aiTfH) 

To our author ‘apin’ was unintelligible 
All its syllables must be ‘indicatory’ and must 
therefore be elided So the principal word is 

‘vyaptau’ (anA) which, according to our 
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autlioi, comes from Sya}V ( ) This then is 
the root of ‘atman 

If my readeis aie not saiished, I beg to apo- 
logise 1 am not a 1 reud or a Jung 

So in this article also— I mean the aitide 
which was printed not m England but in a 
respectable Indian philosophical journal—we 
tind that our author’s knowledge of Sanskrit is 
superficial and lamentably defective Poor Doc- 
tor Hiralal ^ lour claim was set aside on the 
excellent plea of the ignorance of Sanskiit 

Now let us 1 evert to Pandit Sastri^ remarks 

(a) Professor Radhakrishnan quoted a sen- 
tence which, he thought, was taken fioni the 
Taittinya Aranyaka, III, 2 Mr Ghosh said, its 
original was to be found in the Purushasukta 
of the Rigyeda and that it was mistranslated 
The defence, determined on committing a pal- 
pable 'ignoratto elencln^' says that when this 
translation is lead with other quotations, it 
will not be misunderstood It may or may not 
be misundei stood But that is not the question 
The question is ( i ) w^’hether the author was 
not Ignorant of the veiy existence of the Puru- 
shasukta which every tyro m Sanskrit should 
know and ( ii ) whether the sentence was cor- 
rectly translated A scholarly translation is 
self-sufficient and requires no artificial prop 

(b) A Svetasvataia text was mistranslated 

According to the Professor, Vidyat { ) = I 

know Even a school boy will be ashamed of 
such a mistake Pandit Sastri is silent on the 
point , and why ? 

{c) Professor R says that Avyakta is 

indisciimiiiately applied to Purtisha and 
Prakriti Our reply is an emphatic ‘No ’ The 
mistakes are (i) grammatical and (n) factual 
(videll c of the review) Our Pandit seems to 
take ‘indiscriminately’ m the sense of ‘discii- 
minately’ 

Again the mistake is laid at the door of the 
Printer’s Devil (vide introduction, II of the 
defence) Throughout the book, the diacritical 
marks are conspicuous by their absence, that in 
Avyakta ( ) being the only exception 
There are no such marks in Prana, Viinana, 
Ananda, Paryaloclianam, Samkhya, Vedanta, 
etc Does our Sastri mean to say that here 
also it was the self-same Devil that introduced 
in ‘avyakta’ a mark the very existence and 
meaning of which were unknown to him ^ How 
could he know ’ He was not Indian Devil 

It IS an Augean stable that is to be cleansed 
but Herculeses are not as plentiful as 
blackberries 

(d) Mr Ghosh said that II 3 2-4 of A 4 was 
misunderstood and mistianslated, the principal 
mistake being m the rendering of the wmrd 

avistaram ( ) Pandit Sastri says 

nothing about the mistranslation of this impoi- 
tant w^ord He defends the tianslation of the 
whole passage not by taking the primary oi 
even the secondaiy meaning of the woids and 


sentences but by taking a tertiaiy oi a quatei- 
naiy meaning For example the tianslation of 

‘aiaiiyciicF ( ) by “appiopnate means” is 

defended by saying that the ‘‘perishable means” 
wffiich is the meaning ot the word ‘martyena’ 
(’*T«r^)is also an “appropriate means” If 
this method of procedure is followed, every 
sentence ma^ be made to mean anything and 
evei) thing 

Pandit Sastii huther aigues that Piotessoi 
R has guen onl) the purport and his leason is 
that the woid ‘see’ is wiitkn before the lefeience 
(Please note— when a purpoit is to be given, 
the woid ‘see’ is to be used) 

The reviewer had anticipated the answer and 
wrote “The author has wiitteii the whole 
passage withm quotation maiks and everv 
sentence has been tianslated, so lie cannot sa\ 
that he has given only the purport ” 

One ma.} give the purport of a passage wdieii 
it IS too long or wdien it is too difficult to 
tianslate Heie the passage is not too long 
Then wh^ is he alleged to have given the 
purport ’ Again does “giving a purport” mean 
“giving a wrong meaning” ^ Why does he 
write ‘Atman is developed only in man” instead 
of “Atman is developed mote m man” ^ 

Does not the substitution of ‘only’ for ‘more’ 
make a world of difference ^ Does it mean 
‘giving a purport’ ^ 

Another argument of Pandit Sastn is that 
the “author has interpreted the passage as 
his critic wishes him to do ” No, that is not 
the case He has misunderstood the passage 
But if the passage were rightly intei preted, it 
would support our author’s owui philosophical 
position it he had any Had he known it, he 
would have caught at the idea and said, “Lo, 
here is the passage which is the corner stone ot 
the theory of Brahman’s growth and develop- 
ment ” 

It should be noticed here that the passage 
occurs m an Aranyaka and this idea was 
rejected by Yajnavalkya and other seers oi the 
Upanishads 

But we have taken the valuable space of the 
M R for nothing I should have said at the 
outset that the author has turned his coat He 
no longei believes m the theory of Brahman’s 
growth He wTites ui the article referred to 
above, that “though the principle of all grow^th, 
it does not itself grow” (p 349) 

All’s w^ell that ends well 

(E) 

Here Pandit Sastn has suppressed the 
principal point The author thinks that accord- 
ing to the Upanishad, the unity of life and 
matter IS Brahman, Mr Ghosh’s contention is 
that this idea was finally reiected in that very 
section of the Br Up Pandit Sastn is silent 
on the point, which speaks volumes The 
contention is not, as Pandit S professes to 
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think, wliethei food and life aic interdependent 
which even 01 dinar j moitals are not unaware 
of 

F(l) 

Pandit Sastn gives the text ot this section 
But does it occiu in F 11,11 P Why does he 
suppiess the reference 

F (2) 

The author’s translation as quoted in this 
section IS ‘'The ‘prana’ is the soul ot the body ” 
The text supplied bj Pandit)i is 

Tasyaisha evasanraatma ( cT^ ^ ) 

We quote the lull sentence “Tasyaisha eva 

Sariia atma yah pin vasya” ( ITPITT 
?T ) which means “The embodied sell ot 

this ( consisting of breath ) is the same as that 
ot the former ( consisting of food ) Does it 
mean e\en tertiarily or quateinarily that 
“this prana is the soul of the bodv” 

Ihe coiresponding portions of II 1 and II 
T) have been siniiiail> mistianslated 

But Pandit Sastri says, these aie not litcial 
translations but aie statements based on the 
texts of the Upanishads It is strange that (i) 
the statement should misrepresent the text on 
which it IS said to be based, (ii) that the state- 
ment should be guen within quotation marks 
followed by reference and that (iii) the word 
‘See’ should not be written before the reteience 
(Note According to Pandit S the word “See” 
IS to be written when the author gi\es the 
purport) 

One ot the complaints of Pandit Sastii is that 
Mahes Babu’s criticismis ‘verbal’ by which he 
means ‘textual’ How'’ can it be otherwise ’ 
Instead ot wnting an independent one, otii 
Professot bases his philosopln on the texts of 
the I panishads, the meaning of which he does 
not understand Does Pandit S expect that 
misinterpretations should not be pointed out 
The tact is that our author s philosophy cannot 
be based on the Upanishads It cannot be so 
based when the Upanishads are misunderstood 
and this is w^hat Mr Ghosh has successtully 
shown, theieby exposing the superhciality of the 
author’s knowdedge of Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy 

(ill) Now we come to the thud part ot the 
review and the replj" 

(G) 

The Pandit says— “Purusha and Prakriti 
are terms used by the author to indicate ‘subject’ 
and ‘object’ He is not expounding the Samkhya 
philosophy in which case he should employ the 
terms in their technical sense There is nothing 
to prevent him from using them m the sense of 
‘subject’ and ‘object’ ” 

It is a misrepresentation of the fact The 
author has actually used these and bimilai 


w^oidb m desciibmg the Samkhya and other 
systems (Vide p 431 and 444, etc ) 

Pandit Sastn admits that the technical 
meaning of Pnrusha and Prakiiti is not ‘subject’ 
and ‘object’ We also admit that an author is 
perfectly justified in using any word m any 
sense, however arbitrary it may be He might 
have used even the word ‘Self for ‘Praknti’ and 
‘Not-Self’ for Purusha In that case he would 
be ‘original’ , that would also be ‘method’ If 
his book be intended for mortals like ourselves, 
he should give a glossary explaining Ins use and 
must stick to it from the beginning to the end 
Bui what shall we say when the word ‘subject’ 
is used in one place for ‘Purusha’ and m another 
place for ‘Praknti’ Is not our author’s case a 
similar one ^ Does he not use ‘Purusha’ and 
‘Piaknti’ in his owm arbitrary sense as well as 
in connection with the Samkhya and the 
Vedanta Philosophy in the same book ^ Here 
the ‘method’ also fails Pandit Sastn admits 
that oui author’s sense is different from the 
technical meaning Then what will be the 
meaning of the w ords when used in expounding 
Hindu Philosoph} i 

But all these are iirele\ant The point of 
contention is not whether Purusha and Praknti 
should be used for ‘subject’ and ‘object’ Tile 
question is whether Purusha is an active agent 
[Vide the review III (a) and (b) p 458] 

Pandit Sastn has the peculiar tact of com- 
mitting the fallacy of ignotatw elenchi 

(b and c) Here Mr Ghosh has shown how 
lamentable is our author’s ignorance ot Hindu 
Philosophy (M R pp 458-459) Our Professor 
does not know how many fundamental principles 
are there in different systems of Hindu Philoso- 
phy He has committed egregious blunders in 
the exposition of Vaishnavism and Saivaism* 
Pandit S IS silent on all these points and what 
he sajs has nothing to do with points laised in 
the leview 

( D) 

In this section Mr Ghosh criticises the 
author’s assertion that the Upamshadic 
Brahman is growing The defence argument 
is silent on the point Pandit S simply says, “the 
author’s philosophy is different from Sankar’s ” 
The author may have a philosophy and that 
philosophy may or may not be different from 
Sankar’s philosophy But that is not the point 
of contention The point at issue is— “whether 
the Brahman of the Upanishads may be said to 
glow ” Our author’s Absolute as explained in 
his book may grow but this idea should not be 
fathered upon the Upanishads and the Vedanta 
systems 

But we have already seen that the author has 
changed his opinion and does not now believe 
in the growth of Brahman [Vide supra II (d) ] 

(E) 

In thib section Nlr Ghosh criticises the 
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author’s exposition ot the Maya theory Here 
he has shewn that the author has manufactured 
historical facts in his own interest Pandit 
Sastri has not met Mi Ghosh s argument Nor 
has he quoted any text to defend his friend 

(P) 

Here Mr Ghosh has shown that the author 
has misunderstood the meanings of the words 
‘annam’ and ‘prana’ on which his philosophy 
stands He has conclusively proved that 
‘prana’ represents the ‘animal world’ and not 
the vegetable world as the author asserts 
Pandit S evades the question and raises 
irrelevant issues as to whether Brahman is bliss 
or not and whethei it is accepted by Sankai 
or not 

Ignoratio elencht again 
(G) 

Heie the question of the Xcdantic nioialily 
is discussed Accoiding to the authoi the 
Vedantic morality is ‘a ceaseless giowih’ 
(p 449) and the morality is the lite ot the 
soul (p 441) 

In reply Pandit S expounds the inoial philo- 
sophy ol our authoi and shows that his philo- 
sophy also leads to the same conelusion as 
pointed out by Mr Ghosh Then the eonclu- 
Sion IS that moiality is not the soul of life 
This means that the author’s position about 
the Vedantic moiahty as expounded in his booh 
is wrong* Here Pandit Sastn strengthens the 
position ot Mr Ghosh throwing his Iriend oxer- 
board 

( H ) 

Here the question is raised as to whethei 
according to the Vedanta the saint is to Iwe m 
the world or leave thexxoild Prof R says, 
thatj according to the Vedanta, the xvorld 

f lows with God and must not be renounced 
it Ghosh has shown that lenunciation is 
the Vedantic goal and has quoted chapter and 
vetse to confirm his position Pandit S is silent 
on the point 

The cumulative effect of all this is that Prof 
R’s knowledge of Sanskrit, if any, is to be 
detected by a microscope and that superior 


persons can also be duped and deception can be 
played on a stupendous scale and that in higher 
spheres of life 

The following Sanskrit text quoted by 
Fandit Sastri is significant — 

Kohyavath ( ) kah pranyath ( W, 

) yadeslia anando nasyat 

The correct text is — 

Kohyevanyat { ^ ^ ) kah pranyat 
( ^ iTl^Tcr^ ) yadesha akasa anando na s} at 

Here Pandit Sastri writes, ‘Kohyavath’ 

for ‘Kohyex anyat’ ^Pin^^=Kah In 
eva any at 

There are more than one mistake but the 
point to be noticed is that ‘th’ ( ) is written 
for ‘t’ ( cT ) Again pranyath is wiitten 

foi ‘pianyat’ ( ) Here also ‘tli’ is written 

loi ‘t’ 

Who IS the authoi of the repU^ ^ The mistake 
IS a tell-tale Ihis shows that the xoice is 
facob’s \oice but the hands aie the hands of 
Esau This is quite in keeping wuth the 
Mendeliaii law of segiegation, a special trait 
leappeaiing intact in the third geneiation 

DiiiRLNDRVxxin CnouniuRi 

Editor^s Note. 

Pi of R D Ranade of Fergusson College, 
Poona, had also sent us a defence of Pi of 
Radhakiishnan’s book but as one was enough, 
we returned it wuth thanks Besides, as \ery 
xaiymg estimates of a book are often found 
in different ]Ournals, it is not usual to publish 
Cl iticisms of book reviews Prof Ranade regrets 
that Mr Radhakrishnan’s whole book has not 
been reviewed If we cannot get the whole book 
reviexved early, we shall reproduce its review 
from some famous journal Prof Ranade also 
points out that Prof Radhakrishnan’s book 
on the Philosophy of Tagore has not yet been 
reviewed We are sorry for the delay It was 
placed in the hands ot a competent reviewer 
long ago We hope he will enable us to publish 
a rex lew of it ere long 


FRfEDOM 


By Ga^lx D Bone 


[ An American boy lo or 12 >ears ot age * 


The xvood cannot hold the blackbird’s song 
Like the wind xxhich comes and is fled away 
The blackbird’s song escapes to the sky , 

Ihe wood cannot hold it, though the wood’s 

W ith fir trees and oak shutting out the day*^^^' 

Into the light it floats away 

From a tangle of bushes underneath, 

Ivy and moschatel are there 


\nd o\ci the maples exerywdicrc 

Old man’s beard makes his giey w leatli 

The blaclvbiid’s song Hoats up to the skiq 
The wood cannot hold the blackbird’s song 

Note ^ Old man’s beard” is the name given 
to a kind of mossy lichen ^^hleh gtowh un the branches 
of trees 
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LANCASHIRE’S ATTACK UPON INDIA’S FISCAL 4U10N0MY-I 

By St Nihal Singh 


A S I anticipated m mj article— 
“Lancashire’s Defeat And After”— 
in the Modern Review for May, 
1917, Lancashire took the earliest possible 
opportunity to re-open its attack upon 
India to prevent her making financial and 
fiscal arrangements, which may not suit 
it. In the couise of that article I had 
written 

“ 1 he (iglit IS not let o\er It is mereF 

suspended tor the duration ot the wai Lanca- 
shue will retmn to the diaige when hostilities 
aie about to cease, and after-wai trade policies 
aie being iormulated Lvei}’' s^n extant shows 
that it will lesiime the stiuggle with redoubled 
energy ” 

The oppoitunity to le-open the cam- 
paign came to Lancashne not towards 
the end of the war, but caily in March 
this yeai, when a summary of the new 
budget proposals, including those relating 
to the cotton duties, arrived in Britain 
So vigilant IS Lancashire, and such 
resources does it command, that it wasted 
no time in opening its batteries That 
news first appeared in the new^spapers 
printed on the morning of Match 2 On 
the same afternoon, by “Private Notice,” 
a question was asked on the subject 
Sir J Randles, a Lancashire M P , in 
whose name the question stood, must 
have secured the facilities to put it 
down as soon as he read the news His 
question read 

“Is it a fact that increased duties on iinpoits 
to India are imposed Irom today, following the 
new Indian Budget , and are anj' steps being 
taken or likely to be taken b 3 ' which Empire 
goods will receive prelerential treatment in 
India 

Mr Montagu replied 

“Increased duties were imposed as from 
yesterday Simultaneously an announcement 
has with my approval been made in India that 
a Commission Will be appointed to examine, 
with reference to all the interests concerned, 
into the future fiscal policy of the Go\ eminent 
of India, including the desirability of adopting 


the principle of Imperial preference The House 
will realise that no decision regarding Imperial 
Preference can be taken until the Commission 
reports ” 

Sir W Joynson Hicks, whose advocacy 
of Dyensm no Indian can evei forget, 
immediately rose and asked 

“Can we have an assurance from my right 
hon friend that he will be a whole-hearted 
suppoiter of Imperial Preference 

Ml Montagu is too old a bird to be 
caught with chaff, and he leplied 
guaidedly 

“I am verv- anxious that in any fiscal ar- 
rangement devised foi the Empire, India will 
take hei place as a fi ee par tner in the British 
Empire following the general Imperial prac- 
tice ” 

There the mattei lested, for a few days, 
so far as Parliament was concerned This 
was, however, only the lull before the 
storm Manchester was gathering the 
forces to attack the Government action 
A meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
was hurriedly called and it was decided to 
ask the Secretary of State to receive a 
deputation on the subject, if possible the 
next Wednesday 

The views which the Chamber of 
Commerce were to put forth were set out 
in a resolution passed on March 4th by 
the Executive of the India Section Briefly 
summarised it was a condemnation of the 
addition to the import duty and of the 
“total disregard by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the interests of the cotton industry 
of this country and of its present deplor- 
able condition ” In any case, it said, the 
import duty should not exceed the Excise 
duty 

Meantime a meeting was called of the 
merchants who ship to India to give them 
an opportunity of voicing their opinions 
The mood of the shippers was reflected in 
a letter which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of March 5th, in the course of 
which “A Shipper” declared that 
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“ It the weak points in the Govern- 
ment’s case that we must concentrate upon, 
and we tind a striking one in the comparative 
lowness of the Excise duties upon Indian-woven 
doth Previous Parliaments, including several 
which had Conservative majorities, have insis- 
ted that no protective duties should be levied in 
India on Lancashire goods, and it would be 
fair to say that the present Coalition Govern- 
ment especially has no right to accept a policy 
which IS highly injurious to this country 
( Britain ) One wonders how many supporters 
Mr Lloyd George would have got from Lanca- 
shire at the last election if he had announced 
that he intended to sanction a heavy blow at 
the county’s greatest industry, and to do that 
at a time when the trade was so depressed that 
at least two-thirds of the operatives were either 
wholly or partially unemployed He cquld have 
counted them on the fingers of one hand ” 

This “Shipper” then pleads for the pooi 
Indian who must inevitably suftei It is 
the old song, not even set to new music 
“The natives (’), too, have a right ot more 
consideration,” he declares And he thus 
elaborates this theme 

“The mills in India are not numeious enough 
to serve all the needs of the country, even m 
coarse goods, and with a tariff of 11 pei cent 
on imports it is inevitable that both native- 
woven and imported cloth will be dearer than 
they need be Users, therefore, although mostly 
very poor, will be further impo\ erished in order 
to add to the profits of Bombay manufacturers, 
who are already sufficiently prosperous The 
policy is, therefore, just as bad for India as it 
IS for Lancashire, and therein lies its absolute 
condemnation ” 

The real battle opened on Thursday, 
Match 10th, when a deputation from the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce waited 
upon the Secretary of State for India in 
the Council Chamber of the India Office 
It consisted of 

Sir Edward Stockton, President , 

Mr W Clare Lees, Vice-President , 

Mr Edward Rhodes, of Sir Jacob Behiens, 
Chairman, India Section , 

Mr F A Laudei, of Messrs Hemy Franc 
and Lauder, Vice-Chairman, India Section 
Mr J Rankine Finlayson, of Messrs Ashton 
Hoare &. Co 

Ml Malcolm Haj^es, of Messrs Gla^ebrook, 
Steel & Co , 

Air } Harold Rodier, of Messrs Geo Robin- 
son & Co , and 

Mr E Raymond Streat, Secretary of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

The Secretai\" ot State for India was 
accompanied b\ , 


Sii William Duke, Permanent Under-Secretaiy 
of State for Inffia 

Mr Cecil H Kisch, C B , wbo, as Mi 
Montagu’s secretary, accompanied him on 
his Mission to India, and who is now in the 
Finance Department of the India Office , and 

Mr E T Turner, CBE, of the Reienue 
Department ot the India Office, which 
Depaitment deals with all questions of 
policy relating to Indian commerce 

Before I describe what happened at the 
deputation, I must make one or two 
prefatory remarks I have already stated 
that Lancashire sprang into action 
immediately the news regarding the new 
duties leached this country I must add, 
however, that from what appeared in the 
Lancashire press and what transpired at 
the deputation, it was quite evident that 
the English cotton industry was not 
satisfied with the speed it had been able to 
make, and it was actually suggested in 
some of the papers that the Secretary of 
State was playing for time Mr Montagu 
was able, however, to prove conclusively 
that he had answered the letter containing 
the request for a deputation on the very 
day ( Monday, March 7th ) on which he 
had received it He tried his hardest, even 
up to the day preceding the one on which 
the deputation was received, to induce the 
various mteiests m Lancashire to send a 
joint deputation to him instead of sending 
first one from the VI anchestei Charabei ot 
Commerce and latei anothei fiom the 
other interests 

That course had obvious advantages 
Firstly, it would have saved much time 
and worry if the case for Lancashire had 
been made at one instead ot two or more 
sittings Secondly, it would have enabled 
the Secretary of State to tell the Lancashire 
interests what he thought about their 
case, and what he proposed to do, whereas, 
if the case vras to be made out at moie 
than one sitting, he patently could not 
give his leply until he had heard all that 
was to be said upon the subject 

Whether or not the Secretary of State 
wrote in this sense to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce I do not know, 
though more than likely he must have 
thought that it was unnecessarv to call the 
attention ol the shiewd, hard-headed 
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business men who constitute and conduct 
that organisation to such obvious facts 
Be that as it may, the Chaiiibei ot 
Commerce insisted upon being heard 
separately and first Since it is one of the 
most powerful organisations in the world, 
with gieat vested interests behind it, even 
a Principal Secietary of State of His 
Majesty could not but submit 

rhe methods pursued by the deputation 
at the India Office showed that Lancashire 
had very carefully gone over the causes 
which had brought about the signal defeat 
suffered in 1917, and, as the result of such 
cogitation, had abandoned its old strategy 
and armour in tavoui of tactics and 
weapons suited, m its estimation, to the 
piesent exigencies In 1917, for instance, 
Lancashire had chosen for its spokesmen 
men wdio knew so little of India that Mr 
Austen Chamberlain, then Secretaiy of 
State for India, did not hesitate to say 

“ nothing has stiuck me moie m the 
speeches you have made than the want of know- 
ledge— I do not want to use a harsh word— but 
the absolute want of knowledge of Indian con- 
ditions and Indian feelings betrayed by the 
speakeis to-day ” 

In the course of the debate which took 
place in the House of Commons two days 
later, Mr (now Sir) William Barton 
retorted 

“God bless my life, there were men in that 
room who had spent years m India, who knew 
every bazaar in India, and who had sold goods 
in India before the right hon gentleman was 
born ” 

That sort of talk is indulged in by 
Members m Parliament, but they know 
very well that it does not carry them 
anywhere outside that Chamber What 
is the good of having men in a deputation 
who “had spent years m India, who knew 
every bazaar in India, and who had sold 
goods in India befoie the right hon 
gentleman w^as born,” if they were not 
allowed to act as spokesmen ^ 

Despite that bluster from that Lanca- 
shire Member of Parliament, Lancashiie 
showed, a few days ago, when the 
deputation from the Manchester 
Chamber of Commeice appeared at the 
India Office, that it had profited by past 


mistakes It did not, on March 10, 1921, 
entrust its case to a man who did not have 
first-hand knowledge ot Indian conditions, 
but chose as its spokesman one who, to 
use his own phrase, had “sweated in 
India ” Sii Edward Stockton, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
intioduced the deputation, contented 
himself with utteung a few polite woids, 
and left Mr Edward Rhodes,— the Chair- 
man of the Indian Section, who, he said, 
“has the whole of the details at his fingers’ 
ends,” to make the representation Mr 
Khodes specifically leferred to the stiictures 
passed by Mr Chamberlain on the deputa- 
tion received by him in 1917, and stated 

“ Probably you do not know that the 
Lancashire cotton industry is rathei an extia- 
ordinary one in this regard,— that it is a 
compartment trade With the exception prob- 
ably of two 01 three or four manufacturers, 
none of the people deal direct with India and 
never have done, and, as I believe, have no 
desire to do so The whole of the pioneering 
from the very beginning and even until the 
present day is done h\ mei chants n ho have 
their houses, then staffs, then tra\elleis and 
then 1 eprcsontatn es in India, who from north 
to south and from cast to west do piopaganda 
ii oi k foi the industr} of Lancashire, — the 
cotton vidustiy It was because of that that 
we felt ( and in this my colleague, the President, 
agreed, and I had the unanimous support of my 
Executive) that we should ask you, Sir, to 
receive us, because we did not want, if I may 
say so quite frankly, to be under the burden 
any longer ot it being said that we did not know 
what we were talking about \t any rate, 
whether we are right or whether we are wrong 
in our views, I can look round and see two or 
three men who have done what I have done, 
sweated m India, and we feel that we can tell 
you, without in any way poaching on the 
preserves of the representatives of the admirable 
organisations that are coming to see you later 
on, what we think on the su^ect It is fiom 
that point of view, and in order that 1 may not 
use vain words or vain repetition, that 1 made 
rather more copious notes for to-day than I 
usually do I therefore speak to you from the 
point of view of men who know the feeling— 
perhaps impel fectly, but still know the feeling— 
on the other side as well as on this, and 1 am 
sure that we bring to the subject a sj^mpathy 
that m’ght be alien to those who have not had 
the experience that we have gained in out life's 
work m India, and in this country That is to 
say, we know the Indian thought as well as 
an Englishman can do, and that is not saying 
very much. We know the Indian feeling as 
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well as \\ e can do, as well as the feeling of 
our fellow countiytnen who are distressed by 
the piesent increase m the duty ” 

I have chosen to give this long extract 
and to italicise certain woids, in order to 
draw the reader’s attention to the 
methods which are employed m Biitain, 
to ensure the success of industrial and 
commercial enterprises I may parentheti- 
cally add that in my estimation, one of the 
principal reasons why India lags behind 
is that she has not yet awakened to the 
realisation of the importance and 
necessity of what this Lancashire spokes- 
man called “propaganda work” nor is yet 
making even an elementary eflfoit to 
supply that prime need 

And what did Mr Rhodes, with his 
first-hand knowledge of India, tell the 
Secretary of State for India ^ He spoke 
at considerable length Briefly he traced 
the history ot the cotton duties fiom the 
time, in the 90’s, when, “under Loid 
George Hamilton, the SVs pei cent import 
duty and the 314 export duty were im- 
posed,” and declared that Lancashiie, 
far from being grasping and self-seeking, 
was anxious that there should be no 
duties of any sort — either import or excise 
They were, he said, in good company in 
not desiring any duties at all, for Lord 
Salisbury had said, in 1875, that he had 
no doubt the Governor General would 
remove, at as early a period as the state 
of Indian finances would permit, the duties 
which formed the subject of dangerous 
contention— a precaution which had “been 
delayed too long” 

Mr Rhodes reminded Mr Montagu 
that Lancashire’s “guns were spiked” 
when the duties weie raised in 1917 be- 
cause Mr Chamberlain had made an ap- 
peal which could not be resisted The 
deputation that waited upon him did not 
fail, however, to warn him that in 
refusing to raise the excise to an equal 
amount he was opening the door to 
trouble that would come in the future 

Coming to the present time, Mi Rhodes 
took the line that, by their former advan- 
tage, “Indians were enabled in certain 
classes of goods not only seriously to 
compete with Lancashire but practically 


to wipe out certain parts of Lancashire 
industry ” The Bombay dhoti trade, for 
instance, had practically ceased to exist 
This trade was formerly very large, but, 
“as the yarns employed m the manufac- 
ture of the goods are on the coarse side, 
with a duty against” Lancashire, and 
with an increased cost of production and 
freight, they were “practically entirely 
wiped out of the trade ” The Bombay 
mills, he assured Mr Montagu, “are even 
at the present time, as compared with 
the Lancashire mills, m an extiaordinanly 
busy state ” 

Mr Rhodes emphasised the advantage 
that the Bombay mills have over Lan- 
cashire in the manufactuie of goods But 
with all those disadvantages, he declared, 
no Manchester “merchant or London mer- 
chant or Lancishire manufactuier or 
cotton spinner or buyer or bleacher or 
calico piintei would grumble if they aie 
given equal treatment wutli the Indian 
producer — they would not mind if the 
11 per cent import duty weie imposed 
provided an 11 pei cent excise duty 
IS put on, so they would have an equal 
handicap They could overcome the 
difficulties by their organisation 

Mr Montagu was reminded of the 
difference m the conditions of the Indian 
mills as compared with those in the 
Lancashire mills— the cheap wages, the 
long hours worked, the cost of carriage of 
Lancashire cotton from America and the 
cost of the freight of the Lancashire piece- 
goods, the manufactuied article, from 
English ports to India He begged the 
Secretary of State to behe\ e that they had 
not come to him in a selfish frame of mind, 
but because they felt that the “saddle is 
being horribly weighted against” them, 
and they wanted a fair chance in the race 

People in outside trades, Mr Rhodes 
said, when Lancashire spoke about putting 
a countervailing excise duty in order to 
help it, remarked that they did not 
grumble at all, and asked why Lancashire 
should expect Indian people to “put up 
with an excise duty m order that you 
fellows may get in your goods against 
them in India To such persons he 
replied that their articles were not made 
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in India. “Motoi cais, motoi cycles, tyies, 
clocks, watches, and so on, are not made 
in India, so that they are m the same 
position without as we should be with 
an excise duty,” he explained And he 
continued • 

“That IS to say, Indian people must come 
to them whatever import duty you put upon 
their articles at the present tune, and foi yeais 
to come They are perfectly safe and tliej do 
not mind the import dutv at all, because the 
consuniei must pay ’’ 

Mr Rhodes gave figures to illustrate 
his meaning In grey shirtings, he 
dedal ed, “the imposition of the extia 
foul pel cent means 911 pei cent in India's 
favoiii, taking into account all soits of 
things, such as freight ” In “white 
shirtings, in which there is a huge business 
done, the diffeience in India’s favoui is 
12% per cent ” In “calico prints, in 
which there is also a huge business done, 
the difference in India’s favour is 26 per 
cent ” 

This spokesman for Lancashire asked 
the Secretary of State to bear m mind the 
enormous freights Lancashire was paying 
He stated “In January, 1921, to 
Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madias and 
Colombo the charge was 45/- weight and 
measurement freight from Antwerp,” 
and he thought the rate they were paying 
now was about “105 or 106 plus 10 per 
cent ” As they are charged on the c i f 
puce, when the enormous prices for wages, 
freight, when the ad valorem charge were 
added, Lancashire prices, “in competition 
with the Indian mills, for such goods as 
they are at present making and are begin- 
ning to make and will continue to make 

are hopelessly out of it ” He warned Mr 
Montagu that he was “taking a step 
which will maim and mutilate and perhaps 
quite destroy in ceitain branches one of 
the greatest if not the greatest revenues” 
Britain has 

In regard to the new Government of 
India Act, Mr Rhodes quite agreed with 
Lord Curzon when he said “that he was 
surprised the Government did not see in 
what direction things were tending” when 
the Secretary of State’s veto was rather 
modified. This was a two-edged sword. 


he deciaied The cotton question ought 
to have been treated as an Imperial, and 
not as a local issue Lancashire had been 
led to believe that the whole question 
would be dealt with in an Imperial Con- 
ference on the broad lines of Imperial 
taxation after the war 

In spite of all that had been said, 
averred that spokesman for Lancashire, 
the Government of India Act does not 
deprive the Secretary of State of his 
powers Great as was Mr Montagu’s 
conception of teaching a great nation to 
govern itself, and wondeiful as that 
conception is, self-goveinment in India, he 
declared, is “something that would be 
best administered in homeopathic doses ” 
He challenged Mr Montagu, in the most 
friendly spirit, to disprove that the 
present troubles in India are “not caused 
by the 94 per cent of the peaceful agricul- 
tural population but by the 6 percent- 
aye, and less than 6 pei cent— by a 
particle of the 6 per cent of intellectuals ” 
But he made Mf Montagu understand 
that information regarding affairs m 
India was not confined to despatches 
received at the India Office “We get our 
cables day by day, we get our letters 
week by week,” he said, and, speaking 
from that information, he stated it as his 
opinion that he would find, “as I have 
found in my life, that you must deal 
gently and faiily and as a brothei wuth 
these people on the other side, but they 
understand ‘Yea’ and ‘Nav’ better than 
anything else ” 

Coming to practical suggestions, Mi. 
Rhodes asked Mi Alontagu to use his 
“still great powers” because he has his 
veto yet, and cause a Conference to be held, 
01 , “better still, hold up these duties” so 
that Lancashire may have a chance of 
retrieving what is, at the present moment, 
“the most awful position the county has 
ever been in, ei en including the American 
Civil War ” 

The spokesman for Lancashire went 
on to point out the difierence in the inci- 
dence of taxation m India and Britain 
He was always glad to stay in India, he 
declared, because if he could stay long 
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enough his taxation, excepting foi invest- 
ments in Britain, is a flea-bite He believed 
the maximum tax in India is 16 pies, which 
he worked out to be just less than 814 per 
cent as a maximum tax on incomes If Mr 
Hally’s proposal for supertax were taken, 
it would be found to be a 4 anna tax over 
314 lakhs Taking a 16d rupee, at 314 
lakhs it would give about £23,333 The 
mill-owner class in India— (“because veij 
few people in India, barring some of the 
Raj people, who may be very rich, and some 
of the Bombay people, who are very rich, 
have these incomes except, the mill-ov>^ner 
class”) get oil with only about 25 pei cent 
on anything they have o\er £25,000 
in othei woids, “a man may have to pay 
25 pel cent over £25,0000 as supertax, 
and he pays 8Vs per cent on his .income ” 
British capitalists pay 30 per cent income 
tax, and have supertax beyond £2,500 
a year 

According to Mi Rhodes, India ab- 
sorbs roughly from one-fourth to one- 
third of the whole of the exports from 
Tancashiie “At one time,” he pointed 
out, “there used to be a boast m Manches- 
ter that the port of Calcutta took more 
cotton goods than the whole Empire 
of China put together, and China was 
the second best “ That was his reason 
for claiming that the industry of Lanca- 
shire IS worth being thought of from the 
Imperial standpoint He and his col- 
leagues were not animated by a spirit of 
pettiness, they represented no movement 
against His Majesty’s Government or the 
Govern iiient of India, but they weie ins- 
pired by “an earnest and deep-seated 
desire to preserve the cotton trade” from 
“danger of mutilation and destruction, 
so that it may continue to provide the 
daily bread of the teeming population of 
Lancashire,” and provide those exports 
so urgently called for by the Prime Minister 
and his fellow statesmen 

After the Chairman of the Indian Sec- 
tion of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce had thus delivered himself, the 
President rose and told the Secretary of 
State that he did not intend to ask 
tiny other members of the deputation to 


supplement what Mi Rhodes had said, 
because he thought their case had been 
well covered If Mr Montagu desired to 
ask any questions on what had been said, 
he was sure Mi Rhodes would be glad 
to answer them 

Mr Montagu’s shrewdness enabled 
him to turn to his advantage a situation 
which might easily have been turned 
against him “If I do not answer you to- 
day,” he said, “I may leave you under a 
false impression of what is going to 
happen On the other hand, if I do answer 
}ou to-day I am afraid I may commit 
myself deepei than the hundred gentlemen 
who are coming to see me next week oi 
the week after will think light ’’ Between 
the two, he preferred to postpone an 
answer to the deputation from the 
Chamber of Commerce He made it cleai, 
however, that he did not intend to satisfy 
Lancashire “by announcing a change of 
policy,” and asked certain questions which 
the deputation must have found it embar- 
rassing to answer 

The Secretary of State desired to 
know, for instance, whether the de- 
putation, in dealing w'lth the decline 
in Lancashire impoits into India as a 
consequence of the changes made in 
1917, had taken into account the other 
causes, the collapse of the exchange, 
and so on Mr Rhodes had to admit 
that “the whole of the deciease is not 
caused by the increase in the duty ” 
That and the increase in the cost of pio- 
duction, “the one and the other added to- 
gethei, have undoubtedly wiped out cei- 
tain of the industries or types of cloth” 
Lancashire shipped. Every little tells 
against them, and that was whj’- they 
were protesting 

Then Mr Montagu asked them to 
state definitely what policy they wished 
him to adopt The only method of in- 
creasing the excise duty, he declared, 
would be by an amendment of the Excise 
Act of 1874 

Mr Rhodes thought this should be 
done through the Assembly 

Mr Montagu asked what would happen 
when that amendment was proposed in the 
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Legislative Assembly Would he, “as a 
betting man, say that it would be carried, 
oi would it be defeated 

Mr Rhodes could not say yes oi no 
to that A man would be a fool, he de- 
clared, who would say that “such a pio- 
position placed before the Assembly would 
receive the unanimous support of the 
Assembly ” He admitted that “the Indian 
Members, to a man, would vote against 
it,” and even “some ot the Sahibs (’) 
might vote against it ” It would, theie- 
fore, be necessary for the Government to 
“pack the vote” Certain membeis should 
be insti noted to vote in favoiii of it “just 
as you do in the House of Commons, Sii 
You have to pack youi vote, you do it 
evety day oi yout life It is of such tre- 
mendous impoitance that it IS very well 
woith doing ” 

lithe Goveinment was going to let 
this thing stand, here Mt Rhodes added, 
because they feated “a lumpus in the 
Assembly of India,” he could only reply 
that it was worth the trouble, “because 
you have had many a row in the House oi 
Commons in cairying out what you 
believed to be the light thing, and you 
will have many a row within the next lew 
weeks ” 

Poor Ml Rhodes, with all his iorensic 
ability, peiraitted himself to be led into a 
bog After getting him committed to 
that answer. Mi Montagu gently explain- 
ed to the Manchester people that in the 
old days, thiee years ago, they could have 
had a packed vote, because the official 
members of the Legislativ e Council could 
have been instructed “to vote m any duec- 
tion that you liked and they could cany 
that vote, but now-a-days the elected 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are 
5 to 1 ” They were elected by the consti- 
tuents, just as Members of the House of 
Commons are, and no instructions from 
him are ot any avail with them “They 
have only a lesponsibility to their consti- 
tuents ” Supposing they rejected the 
budget— what was to be done then 

Mr Rhodes replied that in that case it 
would be necessaiy to get back to the 
status fjito dtitc, that is to say, the Secie- 


tary of State must use his veto— he would 
not allow them to increase the import 
duty on the ground that the Lancashire 
industry was a mattei of Imperial con- 
cern 

Mr Rhodes finally had to admit that 
he had not been in India lately, but he 
persisted that the Secietary of State could 
use his veto Sir Edward Stockton came 
to his tescue, and made the definite sug- 
gestion that Mr Montagu should insist 
upon an excise duty and jusiiiy it on the 
giound that it is a matter of Imperial 
concern and, if the excise duty is refused, 
he should veto the I)udget because it is a 
mattei of Impel lal concern Mi Rhodes, 
donning the mantle of a piophet, piedict- 
ed that “it will never stop at 11 per cent,” 
and further that “there is not the slightest 
doubt that it will cripple the trade ” 
That was the note on which the proceed- 
ings ot the deputation ended 

No man fiom Lancashue could have 
listened to this debate without foiramg a 
shiewd idea of what Mi Montagu’s line 
ot aigument would be when the next 
deputation waited upon him Blessed, as 
Lancashire is, with more than its share 
of shrewdness, its spokesmen at the second 
deputation tued to anticipate the Secre- 
taij" of State’s arguments and to answer 
them in advance As Mi Montagu’s reply 
showed, he was fully piepared for such 
action In the succeeding article I propose 
to deal with what the Deputation and 
the vSecietary of State said to one another 

I must, however, add heie that the 
attack made upon such power as India 
is permitted to have over her fiscal system 
was made conjointly by British Capital 
and British Labour of Lancashire, Che- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire The 
factory-owners, traders, and workers in 
the cotton and allied industries delivered a 
massed attack upon such fiscal autonomy 
as India enjoys Those of my countrymen 
who read my article in the Modern Review 
foi May, 1917, must have been fully pre- 
pared for Lancashire Labour to make 
common cause with the Lancashire capita- 
list to attack the verv’’ paitial freedom 
that Indians have been given to manage 
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their own aftairs In that article I had 
written 

^‘We must never forget that the Lancashire 
workman made common cause with the Lanca- 
shire mill-owner No Indian would, of course, 
censure the English for putting then own 
interests before that of Indians , but we must 
know the situation as it exists ’’ 

This inconsistency in the attitude of 
British Labour towards India has been 
the subject of many attacks in the Biitish 
press Since a section of Indians is more 
and more pinning its faith foi India’s 
salvation upon British Labour, I propose 
to deal with it at length in the course of 
a subsequent papet 

In the meantime, I appeal to every 
thinking Indian to ponder the facts I 
have piesented heie, and more especially 
to profit fiom the great object lesson 


set to us by Lancashire, which as shown 
by the recent deputations, is able to mobi- 
lise its forces foi attacking us immediately 
it considers the situation ripe, and which, 
m attacking, forgets all its domestic 
squabbles between Labour and Capital 
and also its shibboleths of fieedom and 
self-determination, and piesents a united 
front, suiting its fighting methods and 
weapons to the needs of the hour Unless 
India IS willing and able to organise her 
resources in a like manner, and, while 
fighting, to bury her petty jealousies 
and hatreds, she, though engaged m a 
righteous struggle, cannot expect to wm 
against Lancashite, which, even though 
defeated m this frontal attack, will make 
a night sortie which, I piopose to show 
in a subsequent article, may result m 
India’s ultimate ignominious defeat 


GLEANINGS 


How to Become Transparent. 

When you look at the bony bat and arm 
below you think they are X-ray pic tut es, taken 
by an X-ray machine But that is not so 


The aim, for instance, is a real flesh -covered 
arm immersed in a liquid that has cci tain re- 
fi active properties that make the Iksh invisible 
The picture was taken with an oidinary 
camera 
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Thispcculiai liquid that lenders things ui- 
Yisible, or rather transput ent, was inveuted 
by Dr J H Steaii, of VYorcestei, Mssachiisetts 
What happens ^ The liquid has the same mde\ 
of refraction as the flesh By this we mean 
that the light lays passing through the liquid 
are not bent, or refracted, when they pass 
through the flesh of the arm Thus the flesh 
becomes invisible 

To further illustrate this tahe, foi example, 
a glass tube When you hold it in the air it 
IS plainly seen, since the light ra} passing 
thiough the atmospheie are bent on enteiing 
it If you place that glass tube in watei it 
will not be nearly so distinct as when in the 
air The index of refraction of water is almost 
the same as that of glass, thus the ra^^s aie 
bent very slightly when they pass Irom the 
water to the glass 

Different parts of an aniniars body ha\e 
different indices of refraction, but it is possible 
to make any pait disappear by submerging 
the animal in the propei liquid \ good mix- 
ture for making flesh invisible is thiee parts 
of salicylic methyl ester and one part of benzyl 
benzoate 


Seen tlirongli a Fly’s Eye. 

Fly’s-eye \iev\” has been made possible by 
pliotogiaphmg the images foimcd by the lenses 
of a fly’s eye Unlike our own e^xs, the e^es 
of various insects and flies aie composed of a 
number of lenses 

The lens of the human eye forms but one 
image upon the retina , but the lens of a fly’s 
eye forms a number ot images too small to be 
seen except b} microscope 



A statue as seen m a fly Vev e \ lew 

A powerful microscope was arranged to 
focus these images upon the photographic plate 
Y statue was the object whose image was 
formed by the multi-Iens eye, and here we can 
see a few of the images of the statue as seen in 
a “fly’s-eye’’ view 


Two Palm-Leaves Make a 
Ram-Coat. 

In the Philippine Islands ram-coats are not 
made— they grow by Nature’s grace When the 
thinly clad natne is caught in a storm, lie goes 
to the nearest palm-tree, plucks two of the 
largest leaves, and hangs them from his 
shoulders— one m front and one m back 

If he IS at all particulai about his hat, he 
will spiead a third leaf ovei it, 



Ram-Coat made with Palm leaves 

Ram-hats, however, aie common in the 
Philippines They are made of closely woven 
palm-leaves and are conical m shape The 
Filipmo shown in the picture abo\e is wearing 
one as Avell as his lain-coat 


The Christ-Child in Art 

In pictures of the early Christians the ox 
and the ass worshipped the Child as belay in the 
manger, the implication being that all nature 
joined in adoration when God became flesh 
Then, around this nucleus of the worshipping 
beasts was gradually built up the fully peopled 
scene winch satisfied the Christian artists well 
through the Middle Ages The adoring beasts, 
however, always hold their traditional post 
of honor behind the manger 

The B}zantine form of Nativity which domi- 
nated the Dark Ages merely asserts a solemn 
fact Mary, m well-bred oblivion of her Child, 
IS propt up on a pallet Two mid wives, at 
once guaranties of gentility and expert witness- 
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“ 1 LTE INMO \Hr\?T ” 

I^rom the Pnhiilia to Gentile Da Fabriano s Vltar-piecc 


es to Mai j’s intact \11g1111t3, wash tlie Child 
in the foregotind The Child appeals again 111 
the mangel with the attendant beasts Old 
Joseph impassively occupies an obscuie corner 
Above the grotto in which the scene is usually 
laid, angels announce the good tidings to disin- 
terested shepherds, and sometimes for greater 
formality the Three Kings aie introduced out 
of their proper time We have an impersonal 
statement of a mil acle— the incai nation Take 
It or leave it on youi peril is the attitude One 
may see this type of Nativity very graceiully 
stated m Duccio’s altar-piece at Sienna, (1310), 
and invested with classic stateliness m the 
marble pulpit which Niccola Pisano cut in 1260 
for the baptistery at Pisa 

When this Bjzantme composition passed 
into the Europe of Roland and Chailemagne, of 
the Crusades and Mary worship, it suffered a 
wonderful change It became tense, dramatic, 
vibrant with awe and with joy 

All the old Byzantine leatuies are here and in 
their old places, but how the thing throbs ^ The 


iiiothei with timid joy steals a look at her 
Divine Child The sheepdogs turn ama/ed 
toward the angels the angels fairly buttonhole 
the shepherds to get the message told old 
Joseph, with the look and pensneness of some 
stoic philosopher, muses on the mystery of his 
new responsibility 

The mundane lolhty of Chiistmas time 
appears less in the artists than m the craftsmen 
Especially the Gothic ivorj -carvers of P>ance 
pursue the jubilant mood 

Single features of the Nativity have been 
generally chosen by the artist Only one has 
attempted to convej" the whole thing~the sense 
of midnight with big lambent stars 111 the 
deep-blue firmament, towering hills, and, amid 
all this silent vastness, the sudden intimate light 
from the angels and from the Holy Child 

It IS in the preclella of the ‘Adoration of the 
Kings’ which Gentile da rabnano finished m 
May, 1423, for the patrician, Palla Stroz/i, at 
Florence 

The little picture marvelously combines a 



Ihe Sense of Midnight ’ 

Pierced b\ '‘the sudden intimate light from the angels and tlu Huh C hild 



‘tLKANINGvS 


i a ; 



Thi Whole Stor'^ or the Nati\ity 

Painted by Gentle di Fabrino, in 1423 Most pictures deal with 
single features of this theme 


penetrating devotion and iiitimac}^ with a 
grand spaciousness Its obser\ational touches, 
as tired old Joseph sleeping against a wintry 
sapling, and the aleit midwife at the corner oi 
the shed, are as tender as they are genuine 

The irradiation troin the Bambitio, often a 
poor theatric device, seems as natural as the 
twinkling ot the great keen stars 

Into the Mouth of Hell. 

Isolated from the test of the world, in a 
wooden shack on a mountain m a mid-Pacific 
island, lives a man who is devoting his hte to 
one ot the strangest professions on eaitli— the 
science of volcanology And he is making dis- 
coveries that will help to avoid the toll of 
thousands of lives that often follows volcanic 
eruptions 

In 1911 Professor Jaggar established the 
Hawaiian Volcano Research \ssociation, with 
an unpretentious wooden building on the very 
rim 01 the great Kilauea volcano 


In ordtr to make a 
Ihoiougli study of Kilauea, 
Dr Jaggai decided it 
would be necessary to 
obtain tempeiatui es of the 
molten lava lake in its 
fiery depths To under- 
stand what this means, 
visualise a vast pit with a 
circumterence of near! 3 ^ one 
and one half miles, with 
crumbling pei pendicular 
walls, constantly shaken 
by earthquakes and rever- 
berating to the crash of 
avalanches hurtling direct- 
h down to the wide ex- 
panse of molten magma 
known to the natives as 
the ‘^Hottse of Everlasting 
Tire 

This molten mass is a 
lake indeed, but unique in 
charactei , rising ancl fall- 
ing at irregular periods , 
boiling and seething m 
white-hot waves of fite ; 
hulling vast fountains of 
incandescent lava high in 
the air amid clouds of 
noxious gases , screaming 
and bellowing incessantly 
With this picture in 
mind, it IS not difficult to 
appreciate that the prob- 
lem of securing reliable 
temperatures was not 
easy 

conceived 
the daring project of actu- 
ally descending into the 
roaiing pit to secure 
temperatures of the lava He devised a 
set of recording thermometers, the principle of 
which was based upon the enclosure of a bat- 
tery of Seger cones, made of fusible clays, with- 
in steel pipes It was planned to plunge these 
into the lake itself Dr Jaggar then secured a 
small band of volunteer assistants, one of 
whom gives us the following 

“Rope ladders presented the least dangerous 
method of descent, since the slightest displace- 
ment ot a loose rock might have started an 
avalanche, precipitating all of us into the lava 
lake 

“We went down very carefully, and leached 
the bottom without mishap We could feel the 
lava pounding beneath 

“We found ourselves not more than four feet 
above the lake surface It was magnificent 
sight The fountains were traveling in all dir- 
ections, and appeared immensely high But the 
heat was appalling, and breathing was difficult, 
though there was little gas. 
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“The Mundane Jollity of Christmas'’ 
Shown b) the Gothic Ivor}-carvers of France 


‘^We crouched down upon the slippery rim 
Then we steadied ourselves and plunged the 
pipe directly into the seething lava immediately 
below us It was instantly swept aside by a 
strong undercurrent, and we were nearly pulled 
down The pipe conducted the heat, and our 
hands suffered terribly even through heavy 
gauntlets Dr Jaggar got the full force of the 
heat, and how he managed to hang on for five 
eternal minutes, I don’t know At the end of 
that time it became apparent that a fountain 
was about to break right at our feet, and he 
gave the signal for the men to haul up the pipe 
Then we slid on our backs down the rampart on 
to the bench fust as a great fountain rose and 
crashed down where we had been working ’’ 

In this manner Dr Jaggai made soundings 
almost entirely around the dangerous margin 
of the great fire-lake During a violent eruption 
of Mauna Loa, m October, 1919, he succeeded 
in approaching withm fifty feet of the actual 
point of outbreak, and, at the risk of his life, 
photographed a fountain of molten rock that 
was roaring out of the mountainside to a height 
of two thousand feet 

Dr Jaggar has proved that there are half- 
hourly, daily, monthly, semi-annual, and longer- 


term tides and periods m the movement oi gieat 
lava columns, and that these mighty engines of 





destruction 
work 1 n 
the closest 
sym p athy 
with one 
an o 1 li ei 
He has pi o 
\ed that it 
IS possible 
piedict ^ 

degree of 
ty the approach 
of a volcanic dis- 
aster in an\ part 
of the woild 


The Umbrella 
Boat 


Two Italian an men 
have devised a novel ci aft, 
known as the ^^umbrella- 
boat ” 

The sail is made oval in 
form Two sections make 
up the sail These open 
and close like a fan, and 
the pair can be failed in 
about a minute 

Fore and aft the sail is 
a fixture It is tilted side- 
ways to take the wind 
from either quarter, and who descended mtu the 
by actual trial, so the in- crater of a \ oicano 
ventors claim, it has been 
found that the wind in the sail has no tenden- 
cy to heel the boat o\er if the sail IS properly 
designed and adjusted 

Should these boats become populate they 
would add a picturesque touch to the l)Iue Ital- 
ian lakes, as they skim over the \\ atei like ani- 
mated mushrooms 


Dr iiioMis 
Alf.lsUs DG(x\K 
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Ihc Umbrella- Boat 

Walking through Fire Safely 

I'lre-iesisiiiig chemical solutions are rapidl> 
coming into general use In time it is possible 
that evciAthing \m11 be gnen hre-resistmg treat- 
ment sodium silicate orsomesimilar[chemical 



Mr Iruro, in\ enter ot a hre-resisting solution, 
walking through fire 

The picture above shows a man walking 
calmh^ through blazing shavings saturated in 
kerosene He iS wearing a khaki uniform, boots 
and headgear — all oi w Inch have heen treated 
w ith the hre-resisting solution he invented The 
man is an Englishman named Tiuro w^ho was 
lecently discharged from the arm\ 


Baby Rides on Mother^s Head. 

The native women of Orange Free State, 
bouth Africa, carry their bundles and their 
water-jars on their heads, so it is not astonish- 
ing that they should carry their babies in like 
fashion 



Baby rides on mother’s head 



School children going to school carrying 
chess-boards 
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Baby is deposited m a thihungju—a. sort ot 
basket that can be turned upside down and used 
as a hat when the baby is old enough to walk 
The mothers usually try to put the babies to 
sleep before they start out, and so insure a 
better balance 

Chess Is One of Their Studies. 

It^s easier to leal n when you’ie young than 
when you’Ye grown up, so we have always been 


told Take the game ol diess, foi instance It is 
one ol the best brain exercises there is, and yet 
the champion player IS a veiY }Oiing boy, who 
has beaten chess-players of many nations 

The game is a compulsory subject in the 
school ot the village ot Strobeck, Germany 

The children must pass examinations in 
ches*?, just as they are compelled to in any other 
subject in the school’s curriculum 


THE ‘PRACHYAS* 01 ' ANCIENT INDIA 

By Pkof Hemchandra Rai Chaudhuri, m a , 
OF Bihar National College, BaNKiPUR 


I N the Aitareya Brahmana, the PrSchyas are 
mentioned as dwelling in the country east 
of the Middle Region, the firmly estab- 
lished centre of the Kuru-Panch 51 a Kings ’■ 
Thus the Kosalas, the Kasis, the Videhas, 
and the Magadhas must have been meant by 
the term ‘PrSchyas’ in the above passage of 
the Eighth Book, which, though it seems to be 
a later supplement, must have found its place 
there 'before the age of Panini, the 4th 
Century B C At the time of Buddha a large 
number of other tribes are found in the east, 
VIZ , the Sakyas, the Lichchavis, the Mallas 
etc , who, according to Dr Vincent Smith, 
were Mongolians of the Tibetan type ® 

In my aiticle on the ‘Lichchavis of 
Vaisali,’^ it was pointed out that there are 
no substantial data to call the Lichchavis a 
Mongolian tribe There is no peculiarity m 
the Lichchavi custom of the exposure of the 
dead, for we find it existing among the 
Aryans as early as the time of the Rigveda, 
which mentions two modes of disposing of 
the dead — ‘Agni-dagdah’ and ‘An-agni- 
dagdah’ while the Atharva Veda adds two 
more — ‘ParoplSh’ (casting outf and ‘Uddhitah’ 
(exposure) * In the same article I also gave 
reasons for not accepting the hypothesis of 
Dr Beal, who calls these peoples Scythians 
I could not also agree® with the view’s of Dr 
Fergusson, who says that the ancient peoples 
of Eastern India, who were worshippers of 
trees and serpatits, w’ere aboriginal or Tura- 
nian Dasyus ^ 

The Prachyas ( Prasii of the Greek 
historians ), the Vi*ityas, and the MSgadhas 


have all been mentioned in the Vedic and the 
Brahmanic texts w'lth contempt The follow- 
ing illustrations clearly indicate the un- 
friendly attitude of the Biahmainc Aryans 
tow'ards the Prachyas, w’ho weie considered 
to be much inferior in culture to the former 

1 ‘Vipatha,’ the bad car, belongs to the 
PrSchyas ® 

2 The PrSchya term for ‘Agni’ is 
‘Sarva’ which is called ‘Bhava’ by the 
“Bahikas” (the westerners ) , but these names 
are inauspicious, the only auspicious term 
being ‘Agni’ which is Santa ( auspicious ) and 
‘Svishtakrit’ ( the maker of good offerings ) * 

3 Godly people have toui-coinered 
burial places but the Prlch}as ot the Asura 
nature make them round 

4 Godly people do nut separate their 
sepulchres from the earth, while those w'ho 
are of the Asura nature, the Prachyas and 
others make them on ‘chainu’, a shallow 
stone-basin or trough, or on some such 
things Dr Rhys Davids observes that 
this difference of views with regard to the 
sepulchral mound is due to the difference in 
nationality ‘ ® 

The Magadhas have been referred to in a 
similarly contemptuous tone In the 30th 
Book of the Vajasaneyi SamhitS, which enu- 
merates the victims of the Purusamedha, we 
find God Savita binding to the sacrificial 
stake a Magadha to be dedicated to the deity 
of excessive noise ( ) But 

Sayana, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 14th century, explains the passage in 

the follow’ing way 
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” If we take 'Ati- 

krushta’ in the sense of ‘great noise,’ then 
the term ‘Magadha’ is to be understood in 
the sense of a ministrel It is well-known 
that Magadha was the home of ministielsy, 

which often sent its wandering bards to visit 
the lands in the west. »TTn^«IT*f- 

iim; { ^-»rTnn-?%*r ^ Magadha again 

appears in the company of disreputable chai- 
acters a harlot, a gamblei, and a eunuch, 
who are to be dedicated to Prajapati but an 
express condition is laid down here that the 
tour must belong neither to the Sudra noi to 
the Brahman caste The Vratya when he is 
admitted into the Brlhmanic fold after per- 
forming the ceremony of ‘Vratyastoma’ gives 
up his characteristic equipments to a bad 
Brahman of Magadha ^ > In a well-known 
passage of the Atharva Veda ‘Takman,’ the 
fever, is lelegated to the Gandhans and Muj- 
avants on one side and to the Angas and the 
Magadhas on the other, “as it were a servant 
and thing of price In the Aitareya Aran- 
yaka,*® the term ‘Vanga-Vagadhas-Chera- 
padah,’ as the names of outcaste peoples, is 
probably a corruption ot the form ‘Vanga- 
Magadhas ' Manu also looks down upon 
these peoples when he refers to the Maga- 
dhas and the Videhas as the mixed castes,^ 
and the Lichchavis and the Mallas as the 
degraded,^' and their neighbours the Sakyas 
also belonged to the same unbrahnianical 
'lock In the Haudhayana Dliarmasastia,^ *’ 
w'e find Magadha, Anga, ^'anga and Kalinga 
all included among the countries, migration 
to which IS strictly forbidden and one w'ho 
visits these countiies must otter a 'Punas- 
toma’ or ‘Sarvapnshti ’ We, however, come 
across one instance of an orthodox Brihman, 
cited as an authority on the Vedic ritual, 
living in Magadha ^ ® This is unusual and 
must be considered a-’ an exception 

The VrMya"“® is included in the list of 
victims in the Purusamedha sacrifice and is 
dedicated to the Gandharvas and Apsa- 
rases' ' and he is throwm into their jaws 
because he is hated In the Vedic and the 
Brahmanic literatures these Apsarases have 
been spoken of as devoted to dance, song, 
and play and they frequented tiees which 
resounded with music of their lutes and 
cymbals They afterwards became the cour- 
tezans of Indra’s heaven The correspond- 
ing male genius of the Apsaras, her lover, IS 


Gandharva, who is also a celestial singer 
having the region ot air as his home The 
connection of the Vratyas with the Gandhar- 
vas and Apsarases is significant, for it points 
out that the former must have been a people 
who had a special aptitude for dance, song 
and play^ ' and that they probably lived in 
Magadha and in the adjoining territories 
This IS exactly in keeping with the dedica- 
tions in v'erse 5, which says that the ‘Suta’ is 
to be dedicated to the song, 

‘Sailusha’ a public dancer to the dance, 

‘<g^T*r punschala, a harlot to lust, 

these names being associated 
with i 

The Vratya, as has already been mention- 
ed, has to peitorm the ‘Vratya-stoma’ in order 
to get admission into the orthodox commu- 
nity srrsrr, twft It is 

needless to give the details of this ceremony 
or to dwell upon the peculiar mode of life, 
the social divisions into classes, and the 
characteiistic dress of the \h5tyas which are 
all described so elaborately in the Srauta 
S&tras of Katyayana, Latyayana, and Apas- 
tamba as well as in the Panchavimsa 
Brahmana and the Atharva Veda Suffice 
it to say here that the accounts given in these, 
point to the fact that the principles of the 
life of the Vratyas were unbrahmanical and 
that they developed an entirely alien type of 
civilisation, as a result of which they were 
hated by their Brahmanical brethren The 
only exception to this is the description of 
the Vratya in the 15 th Book of the Atharva- 
veda, which is devoted, throughout, to the 
praise of the Vratya, a devout vagrant or 
‘paribrajaka ’ Its very first hymn runs as 
follows — “There was a roaming Vratya 
That became distinguished, that became 
great, that became excellent, that became 
Devotion, that became Holy Fervour, that 
became Truth, through that he was born 
He grew, he became great, he became Maha- 
deva , he gained the lordship of the Gods 
Phis is an unmistakable evidence of the fact 
that though Atharvaveda mostly originated 
in the Brahmanic legions, it was to a large 
extent influenced by the powerful Vratyas in 
the east and it is no w'onder that it had a 
long struggle before it could receive accep- 
tance as the fourth Veda at the hands of the 
orthodox Biahmanas There are several 
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passages m the Brahmanical liteiature which 
clearly reveal an antipathy towards the 
Easterners on the one hand and towards the 
Western peoples, such as, Gandhans, 
Majavantb, Bahikas, Mahavnsas, and Balhikas 
on the other, and consequently it will not be 
unfair to conclude that the Br^hmanic culture 
was shut in at its early period between these 
two groups of peoples At the time of 
the Baudhayana Dharmasastra, the country 
of the Brahmanic Aryans had the following 
boundaries — ‘The country of the Aryans 
lies to the east of the region where the river 
Saraswati disappears, to the west of Kalaka- 
vana, the Black Forest, to the north of the 
Paripatra mountains and to the south of the 
Himalayas The rule of conduct which 

prevails there is authoritative ”2 « pj- 

Weber is of opinion that the term ‘VrStya^ 
was applied to indicate the western un- 
brahmanical Aryans only,*^ but it appears 
that the Vratyas lived mainly m the east, on 
the following grounds 

1 Magadha is connected with the 
VrStya, as his ‘Mitra,’ his ‘Mantra’, etc 

2 ‘Vipatha’ the car of the Vratyas,^® is 
also the car of the Prachyas. 

3 Lichchavi, an eastern tribe is called 
VrStyaby Manu 

4 The connection of the Vr^tya with 
Magadha, a ministrel, and their dedications 
to the Apsarases and the Gadharvas, the 
heavenly musicians ^ * 

5 The Vratya equipments are to be 
given to a “Magadhadesiya brahmabandhu ” 

And, lastly, the remarks of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri on the dress of 
the two Saisunaga statues re-discovered by 
Mr Jayaswal in the Calcutta Museum Mr 
Shastn observes, “the statues have most of 
the articles of dress as given hy Katyayana 
to the Vratya”*^ and he calls one of the 
statues, ‘Vratya Nandi ’ 

As Vratya was connected with the 
MSgadha, so we find close connections be- 
tween several groups of peoples in the east, 
VangS-Vagadhah or Vanga-Magadhah, who 
are called out-castes, have already been 
referred to Similarly we find the compound 
names, KSsi-Kausalyah and Anga-M5gadh5h 
m the Gopatha Brihamana, Kasi-Videha m 
Kaushitaki and Bnhadaranyaka Upanishads, 
and Kosala Videha in the Satapatha 
Brahmana Obviously these were allied 
peoples and it is also stated that one person, 


Jala Jatukarnya, by naaiej was the loyal 
priest of the kingdoms of Kasi, Kosala, and 
Videha ^ " The relation between these people 
seems indeed to be close The Ramayana^^ 
tells us that Dasaiatha was advised by his 
purohita Vasistha to invite to the Ahvamedha, 
the kings of Mithila, Kasi, Kosala, Magadha 
and other eastern kingdoms, but it is signi- 
ficant that no mention is made of the Kuru- 
Panchalas The Sakyas may be said to be- 
long to the Kosalas, as their territory formed 
a part of the Kosala kingdom We hnd, m 
Majjima Nikaya, king Pasenadi addressing 
Buddha as a Kosala — “Bhaga\a pi kosalako, 
aham pi kosalako ” The legend that Sata 
nika Satrajita, who performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, took away the horse of the Kasya, 
since when the Kclsis do not keep up the 
sacrificial fires, sa}ing “the soma drink has 
been taken from us,”"^ may be accepted as 
an evidence of the fact that foi a long time 
Kasi was not Brahmanised, probably till the 
time of the Brahmanas The Kosalas, however, 
were initiated earlier than the Videhas into 
Brahmanism and so thoroughly it was 
Brahmanised that it soon lost its indigenous 
culture, and it will be of interest 1 ere to note 
that while Videha and Magadha aie called 
mixed castes by Manu, Kausalya is not so 
degraded"^ But the proud Sakyas, though 
politically subject to Kosala, resisted the 
proselytizing efforts ot Brahmanism and so 
great was their antipathy tow'ards it that they 
insulted the Brahman Vmbaltha, w hen he 
w’-ent to the Santhagara, the assembly-hall 
of the Sakyas Ambaltha sa}s to Buddha 
“tayidam bho gotama na cchanain tayidam 
na ppatirupam yad ime sak}a ibblil samana 
na brahmane sakkaronti ” It is to be noted 
that the eastern peoples of kSsi, kosala, 
Videha and Magadha are, in Manu, all ex- 
cluded from the land ot the Brahmarshis 
and that the best men and ilie best w^ai- 
riors are to be found, according to him, 
among the Kuru-Panchala and the neigh- 
bouring peoples Thus it is evident that 
there w ere two different stocks of peoples 
in Northern India, one, the Kuru-Panchala 
and the allied tribes, who ha\e called them- 
selves the qualified champions of Aryan 
culture and the other the Pr§chyas wdio have 
been mentioned m a hostile and contemp- 
tuous tone and have been described as 
much inferior, in cmhsation, to the Kuru- 
PanchJlas whose special importance and 
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superiouty are moieover, brought home to 
us by numerous references in the Vedic 
and the Brahmanic texts * ® 

But what IS appearently most striking, 
IS the fact that Videha, which must come 
m the category of the un-brahmanical Pra- 
chyas, became, as early as the time of King 
Janaka, one of the greatest centres of 
Brahmanical learning in India and Y5njna- 
valkya, the foremost Brahmin teacher of 
his couit, was an authoritv both in rituals 
and philosophy It is not unusual that, 
like the Macedonian kings, who gathered, 
at their court, the great intellects of Athens, 
Janaka, the liberal patron of learning, should 
invite at his court, the great teachers of 
Brahmanism which was growing apace into 
influence and importance It cannot how- 
ever be doubted that \’ideha received its 
initiation into BrShmanism at the hands of 
the Kuiu-Panchala Brahmanas, Yagnavalkya 
himself being called a pupil of the great 
Panohala Arum But in this land of the 
Prachyas, a people known for their liberal 
and independent view's and unrestrained 
lives, all religions got a free play and the 
religion of the Brahmanas when it received 
its stamp became altered m certain forms 
and rituals, in consequence of which a new 
school of sacrifice grew up which may be 
called the yagnavalkya school It is well- 
known that the great sage differs from the 
Kuru Panchalas in numerous points of the 
iituals of sacrifice*” It is not improbable 
that ylgnavalk\a himself was a native of Vi- 
deha, for except him, others have been called 
“Kuru-Panchalanam biahmanah"*’ whom 
he defeated in disputations, including his 
teacher UddSlaka Arum and won from Janaka 
the Brahma— COW'S as his prize*® It is to 
be noted that there is no recognition in the 
Vedic literature of the rule later prevailing 
by which after Brahmacharya and Garhasthya, 
tire BrShmana took to the life of an ascetic 
The great ^hdeha piiest was the first Brah- 
mana who in his later days abandoned his 
w'lfe and family and spent the remaining part 
of his life as a recluse m the forest It is 
remarkable also that it is w'lth the court of 
the Videha King Janaka that the names of 
the great female sages Gargi Vachaknavi 
and SulabhS Maitreyi, are both associated 
in the Satapatha Brahraana and the Maha- 
bhSrata Now it is obvious that though the 
peoples of the east gradually came within 


the sphere of Brahmanic influence they re- 
tained in certain measures their peculiar 
characteristics The land of the Prachyas 
ever renowned for absolute liberty of con- 
science in religious matters, gave birth to 
the most extreme sects, the ‘Nigganthas’ 

( those freed from fetters ) and the ‘Achelaka’ 

( the naked ) , and became well-known after- 
W'ards, as the land of Buddhism 

With regard to the unbrahmamcal charac- 
ter of the Eastern peoples, Dr Pargiter 
obser\ es that the five nations of the Angas, 
Vangas, Kahngas, Pundras and Suhmas 
constituted a closely connected ethnic group 
and that they probably invaded India from 
the sea, settling first along the west and 
north coast of the Bay of Bengal and gradu- 
ally pushed onw'ards up to the Ganges 
valley * ^ But we do not find any evidence 
in the Vedic texts which corroborates this 
hypothesis It seems improbable that a 
foreign tribe could have had matrimonial 
connection w'lth the high family of Ikshaku 
of Ayodhya at a very early date, foi the 
Mahabharata tells us that Dushyanta’s grand- 
mother was a Kalinga princess **and two 
kings before him married in the royal family 
of Anga and another took a Kalinga princess 
as his bride * ® It has already been stated 
that Dr Vincent Smith was of opinion that 
the eastern peoples, such as the Lichchavis, 
the Mallas, the Sakyas, etc , belonged to the 
Mongolian tribe, and he says that the term 
‘Vratya’, applied to the Lichchavis, is “a 
purely fictitious mode of expression ” It 
IS difficult to agree with this view, for the 
VrStyas, we know, spoke a language of the 
initiated (Dikshita VSch), though not them- 
selves initiated ( a-dikshita ) but called that 
which IS easy to utter (a-durukta), difficult to 
utter (durukta) * * This undoubtedly points 
to the fact that these peoples were Aryans, 
outside the pale of Brahmanism and spoke 
a dialect a little different from that of the 
Kuru-Panchalas It indicates that these 
Aryans of the east, who probably came to 
India before those of the west and some of 
whom, by the time of the Aitareya Brahmana 
seem to have probably begun forming large 
kingdoms,*’’ had early taken to the praknta 
form of speech which became so prevalent in 
Magadha afterwards in the Buddhistic period. 
Moreover, we know that by performing the 
ceremony of VrStya-stoma, a ‘VrStya could 
become a member of the orthodox com- 
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munily, which could hardly be so natuial iii 
the case of the Non-Aryans 

Mr Risley, m his Census Report,*® has 
observed that when the ancestors of the 
Indo-Aryans came to India from the north- 
west, the peninsula as far as the valley of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna was m the possession 
of the Dravidians and that the Aryo-Dravi- 
dian type is found m the United Provinces, 
in parts of RljputSna and m Bihar He also 
states** that the bulk of the population in 
Bengal is Dravidian modified by a stiain of 
Mongoloid blood which is relatively strong in 
the east and appreciably weaker in the west 
Mr O’Malley remaiks 

"Of late years anthropometry as a test ot race has 
begun to fall out of iavour Neither cephalic nor 
nasal index is ot much use in determining race The 
method of indices is thoroughly discredited ’’ 

It IS most likely, however, that the Aryans 
in the east weie to a greater extent influenced 
by the Diavidian culture than those in the 
western part of India Babu Ramaprasad 
Chanda has laid down the opinion®^ that an 
outer band of Aryans as opposed to the inner 
band of the mainland came to India from the 
west by crossing the Arabian sea and that 
the term ‘Samudra’ in « ancient literatures 
refers to the Arabian sea and not the conflu- 
ence of the five rivers of the Panjab as has 
been supposed by Dr MacDonell and other 
Western scholars Dr Grierson, a great 
authority on the linguistic history of ancient 
India, holds the view that “the inhabitants of 
midland represent the latest stage of Indo- 
Aryan immigration. The earliest arrivals 
spoke one dialect, and the new comers 
another According to Dr. Hoernle, w’ho 
first suggested the theory, the latest invaders 
probably entered the Panjab like a wedge, 
into the heart of the country already occupied 
by the first immigrants forcing the latter 
onwards in three directions to the east, to 
the south and to the west Dt Oldenberg 
also maintains® * that the immigration of the 
Kuru-Panchala stock was the latest and he 
says “the Aiyan population of India came 
into the peninsula from the north-west Pro- 
bably the first immigrants and, therefore, the 
farthest forward to the east, whether confe- 
derate or disassociated we know not, are 
those tribes which meet us later on east of 
the Ganges and the Jamuna, settled on both 
banks of the Ganges, the Anga and Magadha, 
the Videha, KSsi and Kosala A second 


wave of the gteat tide ot immigiation biought 
with it new gioups ot Aiyans, a number of 
tribes closely inter-connected, who surpassing 
their biothers intellectually, have produced 
the moxt ancient great monuments of the 
Indian mind which we possess and which we 
call by the name of the Vedas ’’ Rhys Davids 
suggests three lines ot Aryan migration into 
India, '’* one, along the valley of the Ganges 
and the Jamuna , another, down the Indus to 
Avanti , and the third, along the foot of the 
mountains from Kismii, by w'ay of Kosala, to 
the Sakya country, and so on through Tirhut 
to Magadha and Anga Dr Grierson has 
pointed out that Rajasthan dielacts have a close 
resemblance to the dialects spoken along the 
Himalayas not only in Nepal but as far east 
as Champa Both the latter branches started 
from the Northern Punjab to the east and 
south respectnely, not following the Ganges 
route " 

It seems most piobably that the Ar3'ans 
immigiated into India in difteient bands, at 
different times and b} different routes and 
there grew up two diiterent systems of cul- 
ture, one, markedly Brlhinanical having the 
Brihinana as the head of the society, was 
developed in the Kuru-Panchala territory, 
while the other retained its unbrahmanical 
character with the Kshatriya as its head Both 
are Aiyans and it is remarkable that most of 
the Buddhistic terms are also used in the 
BrShmanical literature almost in the same 
sense,® ® Buddha himself being called a de- 
scendant of the ancient Aryan family of 
Ikshvaku There are numerous references in 
the Buddhistic and Brahmanical literatures 
which indicate that the eastern peoples lived 
mainly by agriculture, the principal occupa- 
tion of the Aryans and the frequent mentions 
of ploughing festivals among them and of 
Kapilavastu and Vaisali, as the great centres 
of ‘vanij’ ( trade ) also point to the Aryan 
origin of these peoples The Aryan migra- 
tion into India took place under the leader- 
ship of the Kshattriya princes and the RSjan 
could perform religious works foi himself as 
well as for his people Sii James Fraser 
observes that the union of the royal title with 
priestly duties was common among the ancient 
civilized nations of Europe and it seems pro- 
bable that It was a primitive custom among the 
Aryans In the Rigveda®^ we find the royal 
priest Visvamitra calling himself and his 
predecessors the servants of the King SudSsa 
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and in\ nking the aid of the gods to bless hi:> 
pation, who has been described as a veij 
liberal givei The growing inlluence of the 
purohita also probablj dates fiom this peiiod, 
for the verses at the same time show \ isva- 
mitra's power to bring blessings upon his 
patron, his master 1 he gradual increase of 
the priestly power is also illustrated by the 
following story in the Rigveda'® which says 
that Visvamitra having obtained wealth by 
means of liis office as the family piiest of 
King Sudasa came to the confluence of the 
rivers Vipasa and Satadru In ordei to make 
the rivers fordable he lauded them with thiee 
verses In reply the riveis said 
“Never forget this word of thine, 0 singer, 
which generations will re-echo. 

In hymn, 0 bard, show us thy loving 
kindness Humble us not ’mid men 
To thee be honour 

The period of confusion and bloodshed that 
followed when the kings were constantly 
engaged in wars \vith the original inhabitants 
of India as well as among themselves and to 
which piobably owes the introduction of 
the worship of Rudia, the God of the evil 
doers, was to a large extent favourable for the 
increase of the power of the purohita We 
know from the Atharvaveda*” that Snnjayas, 
the sons of Vitahavya, wdro, in strength and 
pouei, “well nigh touched the heavens,’’were 
ruined because they wronged the Brahmana 
Bhrigu The Taittiriya Samhita, also, pre- 
serv es the tradition that the Brahmanas some- 
times gained power by embroiling the king 
with his subjects But traces of the power 
of the Rajan can still be found in the Br5h- 
manic literature inspite of all “priestly redac- 
tion’’ Mr Hopkins'' - has brought to light 
from the MahSbhSrata the superiority of the 
Rajanya class The Aitareya Brahmana®'* 
tells us that the king Visvantara, the son of 
Sushadman, tuined out, from his sacrilicial 
‘vedi’, the SySparna Brahmanas Even in 
the knowledge of the Brahmana, the Rajan 
sometimes surpassed the learned priests 
Janaka the ^hdeha king, once asked Svetake- 
tu Aruneya, Satyayagni and Yajnavalkya, a 
question about the significance of the ‘Agni- 
hotra’ sacrifice Even \ajnavalkya’s answer 
which was how'ever the best, was imperfect 
and the king explained to him the meaning 
of the whole thing ® * The King Pravihana 
Jaivali silenced the BrShmanas Silaka Sala- 
vatya and ChaikitSyana Dalbhya in the dis- 


cussion of the true meaning of “utgitha”, 

1 e , the Highest Brahman ® We are also 
told that in a Panchala-samiti the same 
king put five questions to Svetaketu Aruneya 
none of wdnch he could answ'er and he report- 
ed the matter to his father referring to the 
king as ‘Rajanya-bandhu’ ( the wretched 
Kshatriya)®® Gargya Balaki, a famous 
sage went to Ajatasatru, king of Kasi and 
he said to him, “we give a thousand (cows) 
for that speech (of yours), for verily all people 
run away, saying, ‘Janaka ( the king of 
Mithila ) IS our father (patron)’ ”®’' The 
story goes on to say that Balaki w^anted 
to be the disciple of Ajatasatru after receiving 
from him much instruction in the sacred lore 
dhe superiority of the Rajanya class, as 
borne out by the foregoing statements, among 
the Prachyas in all spheres of life, repre- 
sents in all likelihood, more truly the 
primitive state of society of the Aryans 
than the orthodox Brahmanism of India 

Let me conclude this article with the well- 
knowm legend of \ idegha Mathava in the 
Satapatha Brahmana Agni Vaicvanara, the 
sacrificial fire, w'ent from the river Saraswati 
burning along the earth towards the east 
accompanied by the Brahmana Gotama and 
the prince Videgha Mathava He burned 
over all the rivers Now that river which is 
called Sadanira, he did not burn over That 
one the Brahmanas did not cross in former 
times thinking “it has not been burned over 
by Agni Vaisvanara ” Mathava the Videgha, 
however, crossed the river and fixed his abode 
to the east of it in the bad land Now-a-days, 
it IS cultivated, for the Brahmans have caused 
Agni "to taste through sacrifices’’ “s This 
legend is significant in more ways than one 

Firstly — It draws a distinction between 
the BrShmanic land of culture in the west 
and the unbrahmanical land, east of the 
Sadanira ( indentified with the Little 
Gandak)®® which Vaisvanara, the sacrificial 
fire did not cross 

Secondly— The Prachyas gradually came 
under the influence of the culture of the west, 
Videha entering late into the Brahmanic 
civilisation 

Thirdly— It appears that when the Aryans 
pushed forward to the east, they were led 
by Kshatriya princess 

And lastly — The eastern regions were 
inhabited by the Aryans and the Kshatriya 
played the most important part there 
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iraiw^’ '^f^^^TipsriTrtit'T 

17 Ibid \ 22 

s|^^ ^ igral n 

iS Baud Dh Sas i i, 2, 13 and 14 "The 
inhabitants of Avanti, of Anga, of Magadha, of 
Saurashtra, of the Dekhan, of Upavnt, of Smdhu, 
and the Sauviras are of mixed origin He who has 
visited the { countries of ) the ^^rattas, Karaskaras, 
Pundras, Sauviris, Vangas, Kahngas, ( or ) Pranunas 
shall offer a Punastoma or a Sarvapnshtha ( ishti ) 
(( S B E Vol MV, p 148 ) Dr Buhler remarks, 

‘ the sutras are intended to show that the customs, 
prevailing m the countries named, have no authority ” 

19 Sjnkhayana Aranyaka, vii 13 

JTTicnfl’fl ^ 1 

20 We find the following meanings of the 
w'ord — 

fMT ^ I i 

^1% HTa-: i 

?;far | 

OTxi’*: I 


21 \ ajasane^i Samhita, \\\ 8 

22 Ibldf \V I S 

2^ Compare Dr Weber’s remark ‘'According to 
the scholium on K^tyayana sutra of the \\ hite jajus 
( \Mi 4, 3) by those '\’’ratyaganas}a ye Sampa- 
dayeyeh,’ as the text has it, w^e ha\e to understand 
specially teachers of dancing, music, and singing ’ 
i Histor\ of the Indian Literature, p lOfi i n ) 

>1 \ ide, iKo, Dr Keiths description <4 the 

^ rat) as in I K A S,n)i>, p iso It 

25 Gnttith’s translation of the Atharva \ eda 

23a Mark the significant clause — 

nfciTim i 

26 The Sacred Books of the I'ast Senes, \ ol xiv, 
P U 7 

27 Dr Weber’s ‘Indian I iterature , pp, 78,117 
and 148 

28 \tharva Veda, xv 2, i — 4 

29 Panchavimsa t rrihmana, x\ 11 1,14 

30 Manusamhita, \ 22 
Vajasaneyi Samhita, x\\ 3—8 

32 journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Societ), \ ol \ , p S5a 

3 ^> Sankha}ana Srauta Sutra, \vi 29, S 

?4 Ramayana, 1 13, 21 — 28 

3S Sacred Books of the hast Senes, Vol xli\ 

3b Manusamhita, x 1 1 

37 Ibid, II 19 

xiTsr Ir ii 

38 Ibid, vii 193 

f I 

^ *iT:TSTrr^ii? ii 

30 The following are some of the illustrations 

(1) “The Gods Agni, Indra, Som i, Makha, 
Vishnu and the Vis\^ade\fth, except the two \svins, 
performed a sacrificial session i heir place of di\ me 
worship was Kurukshetra 1 herelore people say 
that Kurukshetra is gods’ place of di\ me worship 
hence w^herever in Kurukshetra one settles there one 
thinks ‘this IS a place for divine worship,* for it was 
the gods’ place of divine worship ” (Sat Br xiv 
I, r, I and 2 vide, also, ibid, iv i, 3, i ^ ) 

(2) Kurukshetra is the place where the ‘Nya- 
grodha’ trees grew' first on earth hrom them all 
others were born Ait Br, \n ^^0 — 

(3) The Kuru-Panchala count!) is the special 
abode of Vach’ (speech) “In the s crifice by the 
gods on earth, through ‘Pathva Svasti*, they (the 
gods ) recognised the northern ( upper ) region 
Wherefore speech sounds higher here ( accordmg to 
St Petersberg Dictionar) ‘uttarshi* = m the north, 
instead of ‘higher’ ) among the Kiiru-Panchalas, for 
she ( Pathya Svasti ) is in reality^ speech and through 
her they recognised the northern region *md to her 
belongs the northern region (Sit Br nu 2, 3, 15— ^ 
Trans, m S B E ) 
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(4) 1 he Kuril king Pankshit is highl} idolized in 
the Atharva Veda ( \\ 127, verses 7-10 ) and his son 
fanmejaya is an important figure in the Brahmanic 
literature 

(5) Uddalaka Arum, a Panchala Brahmana, is a 
celebrated authority in sacrificial matters and is the 
author of the formulae with which the evening and 
the morning sacrifices are performed — 

( Sat Brahm 11 cV ^4 ) 

(f)) 1 iie best form of sacrifice is that practised 

b) the Kuru-Panchalas and or four-fold 

cutting of the sacrificial cake is to be preferred to 
for the former is the practice among the 
Kuru-Panchalas ( Ibid, i 7, 2, 7 and 8 ) 

‘'Grierson has pointed out that the vanguard of 
Aryan migration m India was less subject to Brahmana 
influence than were the tribes further west and that it 
was in kosala and \ ideha ( and Magadha may be 
added ) that the new philosophy and religions arose ” 
( Pargiter in ] R A. S jgoS, p 851 ) 

40 1 wo lists of teachers ot sacnlicial science are 
given at the end of Book \ and Book mv of the 
Satapatha Brahmana , the tormer is said to be the 
school of i ur i Kav xsheya and Sandil3a, the latter of 
^ i\n ivalk}a A lew examples of the diltercnec in the 
prxetices between the two sehooL aie given below — 

(i) \shadh i Sa\ i> isi, on the one hand, w is of 
opinion that the sacriiiccr, after the pcrfoiminec of 
the 'Agnihotra,' should observe the v^ovv of fast for 
that day , Yajnav^alkya, on the other hand said, ‘^If 
he does not eat, he thereby becomes a sacnficer to the 
INIanes let him therefore eat what, when eaten, counts 
as not eaten ” ( S<it Br , 1 1,1, 7-1; ) 

( 11 ) ^'Fhcy say the sacnficer must not place but- 
ter within the altar \ ni^av alkya, however, said “Let 
him place it wnthm the altar ” ( Ibid, 1, 3, i, 21 ) 

( 111 ) “Some make sacnficer look down on the 
butter , Vajnavalkya, however, said, “The xA.dhvaryu 
priests should look down on it ” ( Ibid, i 3, i, 26 ) 

( IV ) I he wordings of the pr lyer to sun after 
the sacrifice ire dilterent ( Ibid, 1 0,3, 16 ) 

( V ) “Prajapati first created birds, then reptiles 
other than snake^, then snakes \ ajnavalkya, on his 
part, declared them to be of two kinds only, but three 
kinds they are, according to the Rik ' ( Ibid, 11 5, i, i 
and 2 ) 

( VI ) “1 et none eat the fiesh of the cow and the 
ox,'" nevertheless, lajnav^alkva said, “I, for one, eat 
it, provided that it is tender ” ( IbicI, in i, 2, 21 ) 

{ vu ) Diiierence m the preparation of the saenfi- 
Lial cake ( havis-oifenng ) ( Ibid, lu 8, 2, 24 ) 

( vm ) “In ‘amsu-graha’ form ot soma sacrifice, 
they say, 1 et him not press ‘amsu’ or ‘soma-plant’ , 
but 'V ajnavalkya said, ‘Nay, let him press, the un- 
pressed soma delighted not the mighty Indra ” [ Ibid, 

i\ b, I, 10 # ) 

41 Satapatha Brahmana, xiv 6, r, i Note also 
that throughout the whole of the Vedic literature, 
Yajnavalkya has been mentioned m one text only, 
VIZ , the Satpatha Brahmana, and that also, only in 
the earlier and the later portions of the book . 

42 Ibid, 111 7, I 

43 lournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1897, 
\ ol l\i\, Part I, p 85 

44 Mahabh strata, 1 3760-3/82 


45 Ibid, 1 3772, 3775 and 3777 

46 Panchavimsa Brahmana, xvii T, 9 

47 Aitareya Prahmana, viii 10 

ttsttsi: 

“ I he \itareya Brahmana takes no account what, 
ever of the horse-sacrifice, whilst its last two books ( vii 
and viii ), generally regarded as a later supplement, 
are mainly taken up with the discussion of the ‘Raja- 
suy^a ’ 

48 Risley s Census Report, 1903, Chap \ii, p 

509 

49 Ibid, p, 5[T 

50 Census Report, Vol 5, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
and Sikkim, IQ13, p 517 

51 R P Chanda's ‘Indo Aryan Races,' p 26 

52 Ibid, p 44 vide, also, Grierson’s ‘languages 
of India,’ p 52 et seq , Macdonell’s ‘Sanskrit ! itera- 
ture’, pp 152-157 ‘The Indian Empire’, Vol I , pp* 
3 S 7-359 , ^ind the controversy between Keith and 
Grierson in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, 
pp 831 et seq, and 113S et seq 

53 Oldenberg's ‘Buddha,’ p 9 

54 ‘Buddhist India,’ p 32 

55 fournal of the Roybal Asiatic Sucietyq iqor, p 

80S 

5h 'Buddha’, ‘Sainana’, ‘(lotama’, ‘Kapilavastu* 
etc arc ill Biahnianic tcun > Ikshvaku is mentioned 
in the Rigvcda (x 60, 4 ) as a rich and powerful 
prince 

57 Rigveda, vii, 18 

\ erse 21 — “Ihey, who from home, have gladdened 
thee, thy serv^ants, Parasara, Vasistha, Sata- 
}atu, 

Will not forget thy friendship, liberal giver, so shall 
the days dawn prosperous for the princes 

Verse 22 — “Pnestlike, with praise, I move around 
the altar earning Paijavana’s favour, O Agni, 
Joo cows from Devavan’s descendant, 2 cha- 
riots from Sudas, with mares to draw them 

\ erse 23 — “Gift of Paijavana, 4 horses bear me iri 
foremost place, trained steeds with pearls td 
deck them, 

Sudas’s brown steeds, firmly stepping, catty me 
and my son for progeny and glory 

Verse 24 — “Him ..»the seven flowing rivers glo- 

rify like Indra 

\ erse 23 — “Attend on him, O y^e heroic Maruts, as 
on Sudan’s father Divod^sa 
Further Paijavana’s desire with favour Guard 
faithfully^ his lasting firm dominion ’ 

( Griffith’s Translation ) 

58 and 59 Ibid, in 33 verse 8 ( Griffith s Irans ) 

60 V 19 

6r lait Sam 11 2, ir 

The commentator writes — 

62 Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol xiii, p 984, et seq 

63 \it Br vii 27 The King calls them 

which Sayand explains as i 

64 Satapatha Brahmana, \i 6 , 2 It ij also 
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stated that five great theologians went to the Brahman 
IMdalaka with the object of solving certain problems, 
but he, being unable to answer their questions, sent 
them to Kshatriya King Asvapati Kaikeya, the father- 
in-law of Dasaratha 

( Keith in J R A S 1908, p 842*) 
65 Chhandogya Upanishad, 1 8, i 


66 Bnhadsran) aka I panishad, vi 2 , Sat Br , 
\iv 8, 16 , and Chh Up V 3, i 

67 Sacred Books of the East Senes, vol 1, p 7(1 

68 Sat Br , 1 4, i, 14 ( hggehng's Frans in 
S B E) 

69 Journal of the Royal Vsiatic Society, 1907, p 

644 nth October, 1920 


INDIAN DfiEIODICALS 


Prosperity and Debt iii the Punjab 
Mr M C Darling, ICS, writes in the 
Indian Journal of Economics, as quoted 
m the Agriuiltural Jcurnal of India — 

It has been said that nowhere m the world 
willyou lind a prosper otis and contented peasdii- 
ti 3 ’’ A peiusal of the Land Revenue reports ol the 
last 15 years suggests that the Punjab is per- 
haps the e\cepti on that proves the rule But 
this was not always so Twenty y^-ears ago 
things agrarian provoked deep anxiety and 
clashing views The agriculturist was losing 
his hold upon the land Indebtedness was in- 
creasing The area redeemed was always less 
than the area mortgaged , and the moneydender 
was master of the situation At last, m 1901, 
after much enquiry and searching of heart, when 
even the Revenue pundits had nothing more to 
say, the bull was taken by the horns and the 
Land Alienation Act was passed This Act 
has rightly been termed the Magna Charta of 
the cultivator To him it is the only Act that 
matters He can no longer be ousted from his 
land, and he is no longer as wax in the hands 
of the usurer With it too has come a iieweia 
of prosperity The price of land, m spite of 
the Aers restrictions, has doubled In some 
areas it has increased fourfold* Credit has ex- 
panded, prices have risen, and a widely exten- 
ded system of irrigation has made famine well 
nigh impossible* Finally, this is a point that 
all official leports stress, since the Act came 
into force the area redeemed has almost invari- 
ably exceeded the area mortgaged Prosperity^ 
therefore, reigns, and the Revenue expert, no 
longer anxious, sees his work that it is good 
Such IS the impression made by the official 
reports and reviews of the last 15 yeais It is 
a picture almost without shadow, and it must 
be admitted that such pictures are apt to be 
unreal, but then it is a picture of piosperity, 
and m the imagination at least prosperity has 
no serious shadows 

Tinmngnow to the statistical statements 
that accompain the official upoits, wt me 
buddcnh coiilronlcd by the unexpected lact 
that till oughout this peiiod mdebtedness has 


steadily increased In 15 years ( 1903 to 
1917 ) the net increase m the mortgage debt 
of the province exceed 10 crores of rupees Of 
this nearly Otj crores falls upon owners and 
share-holdeis. 

\et the wtitei concludes that “at 
picsent it [the iiual Pan)ab] is undoubt- 
edly piospeious, but piospciity has 
brought debt Ihis anomaly should, if 
possible, be remo\ed Perhaps, the 
Panjab peasantry are piospeious and in- 
debted m the same sense as those pios- 
peious nations whose national debts are 
mcieasmg by leaps and bounds If not, 
in what other sense ^ 

The paper deserves to be discussed by 
Panjab publicists 


Germans Increase Crops by Fertiliz- 
ing the Air* 

The Agricultmal Jotnnal ol India re- 
produces fiom Times-PicaA tine an article 
from xvhich we leain that the Germans 
increase crops by fertilizing the an 

That plants, through their leaves, feed upon 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, besides 
other elements taken up out of the soil, has 
long been known But while the plant physio- 
logists ha\e hitherto studied the problem of 
increasing the production of crops by applying 
fertilizers to the soil, they lia\e nexer thought 
it possible to get laigei yields by fertili/mg the 
air 

But that this latter is possible has been fully 
proved during the last three yeais by certain 
German chemists Starting with the known 
fact that the carbonic acid contained m the 
ail IS slight— the axeiagc is said to be only 
0 Oo pci cent— they coiKliuled that a coiisidei- 
able addition oi that gas to the atmosphcK 
should mticabc the giuvvtli in plants Thei 
made expenmtiilfe in that diiictiun 
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it was well known to cliemists thateuoimous 
quantities of carbonic acid are discharged from 
blast furnaces But it is full of impurities In 
particular it contains sulphur, and it has long 
been observed that fields adjacent to blast 
furnaces bear poor crops as a consequence 

The chemists at one of the large German iron 
companies in the Essen district accoidingly 
made experiments with gas puiified of sulph^ur 
and duly diluted with air Beginning m 1917, 
they used this purified caibonic acid in green- 
houses, where it was distributed thiough 
punctured pipes 

The results were remarkable Even after a 
few days the plants treated with gas showed a 
more vigorous growth than those in an adjacent 
green-house They began to blossom earlier 
and then general development was much 
greater The yield of tomatoes was increased 
175 per cent and cucumbers 70 per cent At 
the same time experiments also weic made in 
the open an on squaie plots aiound which 
punctured lubes wcic laid Ileic an increase of 
150 pel cent m yield of spinach was reached, 
140 pci cent with potatoes, 134 pei cent with 
lupines ( a legume ), and 100 per cent with 
barley 

Encouraged by these lesults, the chemists 
repeated the experiments in 1918 on a much 
larger scale, using a plot of 30,000 square 
meters This time they got an increase of 130 
per cent with tomatoes, and even 300 per cent 
with potatoes 

Other experiments pi o\ed that this feitiliza- 
tion of the air is far more eftectixe than that of 
the soil, even though the latter be on a liberal 
scale Fertilumg the soil alone gave an 18 per 
cent increase , but soil and air fertilization 
together ga\e an 82 pei cent increase The 
chemist do not regard the use of carbonic acid 
gas as a substitute lor soil fertilization, but as 
an addition to it , both aie necessary 

Will not Jamshedpur take the hint ^ 


Facilities for Education in France 

The section devoted to ^The World of 
Culture’^ in TAe Colkgmn contains much 
information regarding educational facilities 
m France 

If Indian ediicatots Were interested m found- 
ing at Pans an institute which might represent 
in France the achievements of India in science 
and learning, the University of Pans, suggests 
Paul Appell, ^Recteuf de P Academie de Paiis^ 
might be induced to confer on it a suitable 
academic recognition as one of its affiliated 
institutions M \ppell, wffio, tn pabsant, is one 
of the world-ienowned astionomers of today, 
and who enioxs a social position second to 
none in France, has been pleased to send “on 
behalf of the piofessois and scholais of the 


Imiveisity of Pans,” a message of waim wel- 
come and cordial co-operation to the savants 
and students of India 

As up till now the number of Indian scholars 
in the French Universities has been quite 
negligible, the question of equivalence of grades 
or standaids between the Universities of India 
and those of Fiance has not been seriously 
taken in hand So, for the piesent yeai at least, 
those Indian graduates and piofessois who are 
contemplating to come to Pans or the provinces 
to attend the Novembei tiemester should have 
m their possession all documents describing 
in full the nature and amount of work done 
by them in each subject both theoretical and 
practical 

Medicine, pharmacy, finance, metallurgy, 
philology, no matter whatevei be the subject 
chosen, the best facilities for doctorate and 
subsequent research can be expected by Indian 
scholars of the great French authorities in each 
line And the puces in France are not higher 
noi the conditions of life less comfortable than 
ail} wheie else m Europe 

A.n Indian Lecturer at the 
Sorbonne. 

The course of lectures on the Public 
Law of the Hindus delivered by Mr 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar at the Universrty 
of Pans was noticed in our April issue 
We learn from the Collegian that 

While introducing the lecturer to the audience 
Dean Larnaitde said in part “We have had 
lecturers from Italy and we haxe had lecturers 
from the United States But before you, 
Monsieur Sarkar, we have not had any Indian 
lecturing before our Faculties ” 

The Dean said further “You are not going 
to deal with private lawr, but with public law 
in its historical development This is a subject 
of mdiamsm hardly yet known among the 
savants of the West I wish you success in your 
lectures ” 


Indian Culture in Prance, 

We take the following paragraphs 
from the same journal 

Le Monde IlltiUrey the well known weekly 
of Pans, contains in the issue of February 
19 a richly illustrated article of considerable 
si/e on the movements in India since 1905 The 
writer is Mauuce Bourgeoit 

The works of Yaman Govmd Kale, JRadha- 
kamal Mukerjee, Jadu Nath Sarkar, Radha- 
kuinud Mukerp and other Indian wiiieis on 
economic subjects who coutiibule papeis to 
t\ic jilodttn Ri\ic\\ OL to the Joutnal oi Inchdii 
htouomit SoLiitx (Poona) arc attracting the 
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attention ot tlae Socicie d cconomie politique 
ol Pans, —at whose monthly dinners members 
lihe Yves Guyot Prince Bonaparte, Colson, 
D’Eichthal, josepli-Bartheleni}^, Pierson, Augus- 
tin Rey, Trnchy and other economists, bankers 
or industrial experts are generally present 
Fifteen francs a year is the subscription le- 
quired of foreign inenibeis Many of oin 
students of economics and of allied subjects 
who are used to writing books or ai tides 
might see their way to applying for menibei- 
sliip They will get a monthty bulletin in 
leturn and will have the pruilege of having 
all their economic publications (including re- 
prints) announced before this official body of 
Fiench economists The secretary is Em Vidal, 
4 rue Meissoniei, Pans (X\ II) 

Messrs P S King and Co ot London are 
bunging out a large wmrk on CompaiB.ti\e 
Economics in two \olumes by Radhakanial 
Mukerjee It is to ha\e a Preface in Fiench 
from the pen of Senator Raphel-Geoiges Levy, 
president of the f] ctononut pohiiquc of 

Pans Levy is a mcmbei ot the Inst it uU dt 
Fiance and is the head ot a laigc bank 
\mong his scientific publications wc may 
isinglc out Lib n cinq titb (P hniibbion el Its Tie- 
so/s Pitfihesj U Initiation Fiihincieie^ and Le 
Pell! Finaneiei Levy is professor of public 
finance at the Eeok Lihie des beiences politique^ 
His writings exhibit famihai ity not only with 
Indian curiency and exchange but also with the 
taxation and fiscal problems of e\ er} country 
in the world from China to Peru 

The first article on J:he hist page of L’ 
Intt ansigcant ( The Ultia-Republication ) of 
Pans for February 2b is entitled La Fiance et 
r Inde hy Benoy Kumar Sarkai The Inti an- 
sigeani has a circulation of over v]00,000 and is 
the widest read and the most influential of all 
the evening dailies in France 

Students of international relations in 
medieval Asia will derive fresh lights by peisonal 
communication with Mons G Ferrand (28 
rue Racine, Pans), the leading Islamologist of 
Europe Ferrand is also m a position to help 
scholars with materials in regard to the Chola 
navigation of the Indian Ocean and the Hindu 
colonisation of Java, Sumatra, etc 

The Ecole super leure d’aeronautique et de 
iiiecanique (92 Avenue de Chgnancourt, Pans) 
IS intended to train engineers in automobile 
construction, aeionautics, motors, structural 
steel w^ork, cold storage industry, etc It does 
not, however, otfei training to pilots as it is 
not a school of aviation Foreign students are 
allowed The course covers two }cars Foi 
regulai students the scholastic fees are 3S00 
iiancs for the entire period 

Applications for pieiiminarv" examination 
( or admission without examination) may be^ 
idled from |uh 1 to Oetobei 15 The entrance, 
aiiuiidtioii tovLib ekmeutai> uiathemalicSji 
iinahtaal geonietiv, uK«.hanics, 


physics, chemistry, industrial drawing, mecha- 
nism, technology and motor feeds 

Students who do not care to take ‘ regular’’ 
courses may also be admitted as “independent” 
scholais for certain special studies The fees for 
such special courses aie generally between 200 
and 300 francs per subject 

A volume of essays entitled t^euJptmes 
C/T IS appearing in the 1/s Isicitien senes 
published by the Libiaiiie Nationale d’ Ait et d’ 
Ilistoire of Paris The writers arc Coomaia- 
swamy, Ilavell and Goloobcw, all well known 
as collectors and interpietcis of Indian art 
The most signal featuic of the book is the 
essay on Dans 6 c/c Cn a by Auguste Rodm, the 
great French sculptor It was written in 1913 
for his book on the Cathedrals of France but is 
going to be printed for the first time under the 
present auspices 

The origins of life and man foim the subject 
matter of La tent a\ant F histone b} E Per- 
nei, professor of comparative anatomy at the 
Museum oi Natuial Histoijq Pans The volume 
IS a geological and biological mlioductionto the 
senes of one lumdicd books conceived by II 
Ben ioi cl libiai> of svnlhctic Instoiv Ikn is 
the cditoi oi the Rlmu (k s\ii<Ulicsi IIistoiniiiL 
Ihe volume oii India is in eliaigc oi Baeoi 
( the Tilietan scholai ), Bast on ( French transla- 
tor ol Bhasa’s Vasai ac/afta ), Bloch (author of 
La langut maiathie)^ and Masson-Ourscl 
(student of Indian philosophy) under the 
directions of Sylvaui Levi and Foucher 

On March 20 a lecture on Vitonogtapbie 
inchcnne was arranged at Musee Guunent m the 
senes of its annual confeiences on ancient 
leligious art The paper was picpaied by 
Kalidas Nag, late principal ot Alahinda College, 
Galle ( Ceylon ), in English on the basis oi which 
a summaiy was given m French bv P vStcin, 
a student oi comparative ait histoij 

The same lectuie was given on March 29 iii 
the original English by ^Xag Iiimselt undei the 
auspices ot the '' Assoeiation tits Ihndous dt 
Paris'^ Ihe Amphitheatre Descartes ot the Sor- 
bonne (the Lnivcrsit} of Pans ) was secured tor 
the occasion Both the lectin es were illustrated 
Nag invited the attention of the audience to 
th^ numismatic, epigrapliic and ethnogtaphic 
elements m the study of the evolution ot Hindu 
deities Among interesting particulais in the 
expansion oi Indian ait which he desciibed as 
morphologically, “aryo-diavidian” the lectin et 
cited tvYO texts m Sanskrit, one irom Central \sia 
and the other from }a\a In the former entitled 
Stn at na-piahhasasiitt a iliom QQcmh a passage 
in regard to the deathlessness of Buddha and 
the inimortalitv ofdbcvmai Xn huddbab pan- 
nnbhati na dhaunab paiibijait ) which is an 
echo of the famous verse in the Oita bearing on 
the establishment of f//jainia age age Ind 
111 the lavanese treatise, the Kunfaia Kama, 
the identil> of Buddha and Sliiva is pioclaimed 
111 a manuei w^hich is immcuscl} suggestive to 
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students of the Bengali Stun n-Puinnn oi Ramai 
Pandit 

The Flench public are getting familiar with 
some of the old texts on Hindu painting tin otigh 
the short notices and comments published m 
the dailies and the peiiodicals regaiding the 
brochuie on \it et \natomw (Editions 
Bossaid ) The booklet contains A Kaipeles’ 
translation of A N Tagore’s essay which 
appealed in the Calcutta Moth in Rc\n u se\eial 
^cals ago 

Young China, 

Dr Sudhmdra Bose writes thus on 
Young China m the Collegian — 

China IS seeking hei salvation in education 
Buddhist temples, Taoist temples, and Con- 
fucian temples aie being turned into schools 
and colleges What a prodigious thiist the 
Young China has for knowledge ’ what a 
feverish anxiety it displays in mastering the 
rational and expeiimental science ot the 
West T 

China IS now passing thiough a peuod of 
stress and sti am There are conflicts and mili- 
tary disorders between the North and the 
South Unrest is in the \eiy air There was 
hardly a da^^’ here in Canton the last few weeks 
without a strike of some kind , but these distui- 
bances are more or less superficial They aie 
the necessary pains of growth, indicative of life 
and Yigoui China has, howevei, enough of 
potential energy to overcome the present diffi- 
culties, if onlj'Det alone by the westein powers 
But will they ^ 

What China reeds to-day is men, tiained 
leaders Twenty-tive hundred years ago the 
gieat Chinese statesman-philosopher, Confu- 
cius, was confronted \\ ith the same problem, 
and the solution he offered then is just as good 
now ^‘Let there be the men,” observed this 
sage, “and go\ eminent will flourish, but 
without the men government decays With the 
right men the giowth of government is rapid 
]ust as the \ egetation is rapid in the earth 
Therefore the administration of goiernment 
lies in getting proper men ” 

Manufactures and Returns. 

Mr. R P Sabms discusses in the 
Mysore Economic journal the question 
“Are manufactures subject to diminishing 
Returns and comes to the conclusion 

Liteially speaking, we must say that the 
law of diminishing returns properly stated with 
all its reservations cannot fail to apply even 
to manufactures This is so far as we can go 
in finding fault with the older writeis on eco- 
nomics They committed a terminological 
inexactitude, but nothing more. The qualifica- 


tions aie so dominating m the case of manufac- 
tures that the law is seldom allowed to come 
into opeiation What material difference is there 
between saying that the law comes into oper- 
ation under certain conditions but these condi- 
tions are larel}" present in manufactures, and 
saying that the law does not apply to manufac- 
tures ^ The two statements, though formally 
different, are substantially the ^ame Indeed 
to accuse the older economists of Hulty reason- 
ing because they drew a linebetwcenagnciik 
tine and manufactures would be as ridiculous 
as lumping to the conclusion that a person who 
speaks of a fiuit to the ground is ignor- 
ant of the w orkmg of the law of gi agitation 
and so making leady to write out a thesis 
theieon for his edification 


Race Segregation, 

Ml C P Andrews writes m the 
Young Men of India — 

If the flee British Dominions claim the light 
to receive wuthin their own borders lust as 
much, or as little, as they please of Eastern 
population and Eastern civilization, then, by 
the law of equit}^ the same light must be 
allowed to India and other Eastern nations 
These must also be allowed to accept just 
so much of Western population and Western 
civilization as they lequire, and to reject 
that which they do not requiie The Recipro- 
city Agreement of Jub^, 1918, was right, 
up to a certain point, but it was too 
limited It also made no room for exceptions , 
and human life can nevei be bound down by 
hard logic The tiue end in vi^w must always 
be nothing of the character of complete race se- 
gxegation" Tlieiemiistbea family of nations, 
and 111 this family there should be no living en- 
tirely apart There must be no new caste divi- 
sion of the whole world of mankind more 
tyianmcal than any m the past 

To take two instances, in which the law of 
the brotherhood and equality of races appears 
to have been fundamentally violated The 
Opium Wars of China, by which opium was 
forced upon China against her will, and the 
port of Hongkong was forcibly seized, these 
wars are surely an indelible blot on the name 
of England Again, the absolute exclusion of 
all tropical races from the tropical zone of 
Noithern Australia, when all the while it is well 
known, that this zone can never be successfully 
colonised by the races of Northern Europe, this 
exclusiveness is a direct infringement of the 
law of equal brotherhood It has no justifica- 
tion in the eyes of Him, who is “no respecter of 
persons ” 

On the other hand, the desire of Australia, 
m its temperate southern legions, to preserve 
a single form of population and civilization, 
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in its eaily days of settlement, has much 
to justify it, as an expeiiment in eugenics and 
colonuation , though the continuance ot an 
exclusive policy, at later stages, may by no 
means be equally justified 

The fiist requisite for any fair and equitable 
solution of the world’s intei national problems 
IS, that the hateful \Yord “subject” peoples 
should be blotted out, once and for all, from the 
history of mankind 

We have leally come to this point in the 
development ot the human race The right of 
self-determination— the right, that is to say, ot 
one nation to recene or to reject the civilization 
and population of another— is nov^ being 
acknowledged in theory, but not in piactice 
The stiongei nations may enforce it, in their 
own case the weaker nations have been obliged 
to succumb, wherevei this simple light of self- 
determination has been \ lolated or destroyed 
There has also sprung up a new caste duision 
of the world into the “white” and “coloured” 
races which is fundamentally inhuman and un- 
christian 


Adult Education. 

To the same monthly Mr Kanaka- 
layanT Paul contributes a stimulating 
aud informing article on Adult Education 
He shows that as at present the eftective 
enviionment of Indians is the whole of the 
Western and Westernised world ( thus in- 
cluding Japan), the people of India should 
have an education which will enable them 
to correspond most perfectly with this 
enviionment 

Resistance to environment is no longer pos- 
sible To resist will be death or to be left so far 
behind m the evolution of the human race that 
we shall be a freak a survival Resistance is 
not what is advocated The leal alternatives 
before us are these We may be exploited pei- 
petually for the commercial and material well- 
being of other nations , or we may copy their 
methods thoroughly and become just one more 
member of the feverish group or we may enter 
the field as independent collaborators, mamtain- 
ing our own distinctive character while contn- 
[buting our share of the service of the world 
alongside of other nations 

The entue Indian community, adult 
and young, must be propeily educated 
At the rate at which education has been 
spieadmg m India, it will take centuries to 
get a wholly educated Indian community 
Therefore, schools for the young must be 
very rapidly multiplied and all children 
brought to school by all legitimate means, 


and, simultaneously, theie should be a 
vigorous and widespread adult education 
movement 

When Ameiica emancipated the negroes it 
had on its hands millions^ of people whose illitei- 
acy and economic condition were woisethan 
ours Geneiations of slavery had emasculated 
their self-reliance The stagnation of life was 
due not nieiely to ignorance ( as it is so laigely 
in India), but from what seemed to be moial 
incapacity With all this, in two geneiations 
the literacy and the property valuation have 
approximated to the Whites, and the American 
negro is able to hold his head high in conscious 
citizenship in a great Republic The muacle was 
not wrought through the schooling of the 
young The whole community wms reached 
effectively with an efficient scheme of adult edu- 
cation 

Surely it must be admitted by all w^ho know 
the traditions of our countiy, that adult educa- 
tion IS entirelj^ m accord with the genius of our 
people If anywdiere m the world the wdiole of 
life was considered education, the whole of the 
community the school, and the purpose of it all 
service, it was in India It is an abiding prob- 
lem how literature, philosophy, and higliei 
mathematics developed to great heights befoie 
the ait of writing prevailed in the countrj" The 
whole mass of our Jha/ ma in its many details 
are known and observed by millions of people 
who are totally illiterate Numerous folklore, 
legends, ballads, epics, ethical texts and devo- 
tional psalms of high merit and beaut} pass 
from mouth to mouth, from fathei to son, from 
mother to daughter, from village to shrine, from 
lull to rner, down the centuries all w ithoiit the 
apparatus of reading and wilting In the oidi- 
nary tiansactions of the ba/aar, all leckoning 
of purchase and sale, profit and loss, piesent 
worth and discount, interest and commission, 
all forecasts of futures, all advertisement and 
propaganda, is done wuth the aid onh of memo- 
T} and speech 

We have in India ceitain established 
social facilities and oigaoi^ations which 
could lend themselves etfectnely to adult 
education work Those which the writei 
mentions are, the Co-opeiative Societ\q 
the Theatie (of course, he means a 
theatie free fiom the moral canker at 
the core with which social purity seekers 
are familiar m Calcutta and othei big 
cities), the Weekly Riu'al Maiket (wheie 
the entertainer cum educator should do his 
work in the American Chautauqua fashion, 
with the lantern, the bioscope and concrete 
objects), the Great Festive Gatherings, 
and the existing Village Schools ( to be 
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used as eomiiiiioitv ceniics ) 1 he piinci 

pies on which the cinriculum foi adult 
education should be drawn up foi modern 
India aie, according to the writer, two 

1 The Indian citizen should be fitted to 
enable Ins community to intelligently coi res- 
pond with its political and economic environ- 
ment in the world 

2 The Indian citizen is entitled to be educa- 
ted for a full enjOMnent ot his available oppor- 
tunities of lilc 

Mr Paul IS right in obseiving — 

Thiee parties need to co-operate if this 'Task 
oi appalling cliiriculU" and niaonilude” is to be 
accomplished, and so the death of India pre\en- 
ted They are the People, the UniversTies, and 
the State Of these three, the first is the great 
csl, and the othci two can succeed tinly only in 
so lai as they successfiilh woik Ihiough the 
first 

There need be no feais anywheie that 
theie IS not that m the people of India which 
will be adequate to the task when once suitable 
guidance is available 


The Clash of Ideals 

Writing on the Woild Unrest in East 
and West, Mr Ram Chandia obseives — 

Racial prejudice no doubt existed in the 
wrorld before the war, but it then did not ex^st 
m such a seiioiis foim It was expected that 
with the end of the wai lacial prejudice would 
vanish , instead of Yanishmg it has tremendous- 
ly multiplied That racial prejudice should be 
so let loose immediately aftei a wai in which 
difleient races had fought together is really sui- 
prising Yet there is an explanation to all this 
There was a general belief that this war would 
settle all the disputes and that there would not 
be another war When the wai ended, people 
iotind that all possibility of quarrel had not 
gone In fact, they had found that there was 
a great difieicnce between the ideals of the 
East and the ideals of the West \ closet touch 
wnth the Oriental people in the battlefields 
levealed but too plainly the staunchne'^s with 
which they stick to then ideals The aflairs of 
the world with two vastly different sets of ideals 
cannot always go on unruffled, and people were 
eager to destroy all possible sources of quarrel 
The war-like spirit was throbbing in their veins, 
the belief in the all-round supremacy of their 
own ideals was instigating them, the eagerness 
to nip in the bud all possibilities of future 
quarrel was goading them, and thus the people 
of the West plunged themselves into a war of 
ideals, a clash of cultures, a conflict of civilisa- 
tions The whole process was, of course, being 
worked up unconsciously— the people hardly 
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rcahsmo the c\ioni of whai tlie\ wcic going to 
do Thus, betoie the economic wai had hardly 
ended, a wai of ci\ ilisation was begun 

The point of so-called piestige became as 
sharp as evei, and it became of pai amount 
importance to bring home m an intense form to 
the Orientals that then civilisation was an 
inferioi one, that their ideals weie degraded, 
that then standaids of life and culture weie low 
and depraved 

This all orientals deny Tlieie aie three 
types of onental civilujation, of winch 
we aie most closely concerned with our 
own Militarism cannot piove the 
siipetiouty of any ideal ol civilization, and 
even if it could, we have at present no 
military equipment to call oui own We 
can ptove the superiority of om ideals 
only by oui ait, litetatme and socio- 
leligious life 

The Hindu Wife. 

In East and West Bawa Budh Singh 
desciibes the Fasts of a Hindu wife in the 
Panjab, particularly the^^Kurwa Chouth” 
These aie called and '^Brata^^ 

in Bengal The writer pleads that^^the 
Hindu wnfe should not be judged by her 
simplicity or ignorance, but by her inten- 
sity of love and purity of motive ,Long 
live the Hindu wife 


The End of Spiritual Exertion. 

The May Hindustan Review contains 
Sir [ohn VYoodroffe’s second luminous 
niticle on ‘'Shakti World as Power'' 
Therein he thus sums up the end of 
Tantric Sadhana or spiritual exertion — 

Man by his striving must seek to become fully 
humane, and then to pass yet further into the 
Divine Fullness which is beyond all Forms with 
their good and evil This is the work of 
Sadhana ( awoid which comes from the root 
W/i,' 'to exert’), which is discipline, ritual, 
worship and yoga It is that by which any 
result ( Siddhi ) is attained The Tantric 
Shastra is a Sadhana Scripture As Powers are 
many, so may be Sadhana, which is of various 
lands and degrees Man may seek to realize the 
Mother-Power m Her limited forms as health, 
strength, long life, wealth, magic powers and 
so forth The so-called ‘New Thought’ and 
kindred literature which bids men to think 
power and thus to become powei, is very anci- 
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eiit, going back at least to the Upaiushacl which 
says ^‘What a man thinks, that he becomes ” 
Those who have need foi the Inhnite Mothei 
as She is not m any Form but in Herself, seek 
directly the Adorable One in whom is the essence 
of all which IS oi finite worth The gist of a 
high foiiti of Kulasadhana is given m the follow- 
ing verse from the II\mn of Alahakalaiudra 
Himsell to Mahakah 

"^1 ioi tmc not iu\ hodx w ah pttiniue^ ( Is 
nothisbodv Hcis ^ II man be (roci in hiimaii 
guise wli> toimenl him ) 'U Innic lun m\ kit 
mptlgumngc in Jloiy FLicc'-^ '' (The bod\ is 
the Devalaya oi Temple ol Thcieui 

are all the spiritual Tirilias or Hol\ Places 
Why then trouble to go elsewhere } ^7 spend 
not my time in tending the Vedas ” (The Vedas, 
which he has already studied, aie the record of 
the standard spiritual experience of others He 
seeks now to have that experience himself direct- 
ly What IS the use of merely leading about it ’ 
ThtKidarnaxn Tanira enjoins the mastering oi 
the essence ol all Senp tines, which should then 
be put aside, -just as he who has thieshed out 
the gram till ows awav the husks and straw J 
I strne to attain Tin two sat ltd Fat 


Woman the Inspirer. 

In the same Review Dr Emile Reich 
biiefly suiveys the characteristics and 
roles of women m different periods of his- 
tory in different Western countries, and 
advises the reader to 

Read Plato, the greatest of all sages He is 
meant for you to read, he is meant for the man 
in the street to read, and you will see that he 
tiies to teach the greatest tiuths tin ough the 
mouth of a woman, Diotima, the Prophetess 
of Mantmea The Greeks again represented 
all sciences by nine Muses, who were women, 
and the highest arts and sciences w^ere represent- 
ed by three Muses They were right Love is 
the goddess that rules the heart and the head , 
and it IS woman that gives the keinote to 
eveiything No man can e\ei be a really gieat 
man unless a w Oman’s influence was shed on his 
youth Gieat men impl> gieat niotlieis and 
great wives, such as it should be the ambition 
of eveiy w^oman wdio aspnes to the title of 
‘‘new” to become 

In the Ilmdu mythology, Shakti, the 
somce of all Energy, Power, Force, is a 
goddess , Yam, the inspner of all arts, 
sciences and literature, is a goddess , and 
Lalvshmi, too, fiom whom come all 
Beauty, Good Foitune, Prosperity and 
Purity, is a goddess There may be more 
than meie giammatical genclet in all this 
nomenclatuie Protestant Christians ad- 


oic God only as the Fathei ( and the vSon 
and the Holy Ghost ), the Mother is no- 
where , the Catholics have supplemented 
this worship by the adoiation of Maiy, 
the Mothei of Jesus, thereby lecognizing 
the needs of human nature, as also the 
nature of the multiloim yet one spnitual 
peisonalit\ liom which e\ei_\ thing pio- 
ceeds 

Needs of Universities 

Sir Michael Sadlei wiites in Indian 
Education that in the United Kingdom, 

“The laciease in the ntimbei of the students 
has been unprecedented In the academic 
session lOll-lT, the total number of full time 
students in attendance in giant-aided Unuei- 
sities and Colleges was 2>'i,S72 in the session 
1019-20, the hgurc had iisen to 50, 12,! ’’ 

It has been the buieauciatic fashion to 
obseive that university and collegiate edu- 
cation in Bengal has been oveidone But 
what are the facts ^ The population ol 
Bengal is, roughly, equal to that ol the 
United Kingdom In 1010-20, accoidmg 
to the Bengal Director’s Repoit, thcie 
were 21,077 collegiate students in Bengal 
The University students could not haw 
been more than 3,000 Thus wc had 2 UOOO 
collegiate and univeisit} students, as 
against 36,423 in the United Kingdom 

According to Sn Michael, the investiga- 
tions of the Umveisity Grants Committee 
in the United Kingdom ha\e convinced 
them that undei modem conditions small- 
er institutions of full univeisit), rank need 
an income of not fai shoit of 1100,000 ot 
Rs 16 lakhs pel annum, if pie-wai activi- 
ties aie to be maintained Much laigei, 
theiefore, must be the sum needed foi a 
big uuiveisity like Calcutta But it must 
reform itself, and pievent waste, nepotism 
and jobberies, befoie it can demand public 
suppoit Sir Michael suppoits the claims 
of the British and lush umveisities 
thus — 

The upshot of the Repoit is that in oidei to 
meet the educational opportunities winch 
now present themselves, the income of the 
modern Universities should be \cr\ largely 
increased In no other w ay can they meet the 
increasingly costly claims of scientific educa- 
tion in no other wav can thev allot d to pav 
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the iiituibLrb ol the itciching stall salaries 
adequate to model u conditions, in no otliei 
■\Ya;y can they de\elop tlieir 1 ibraiies, build new 
Halls oi Residence, enlaige the work ol the 
Faculty ol Medicine extend moie compiehen- 
si\eh then evtia-mural actuities and meet the 
leqmremeiits of ad\ance teaching and research 
The oik winch is being done m the Univei- 
sities IS sound and progressive Great ad\ances 
have been made both on the educational and on 
the stiuctural side We may faiil} hope that the 
Go\ eminent will, m spite ol the dihiculties ot 
Imancial situation, mcieasc the giants which 
aie paid to the (biucrsities Steady progress 
is being made, and what aie most needed 
at the picsent tunc aic patience and a 
ptogtessivc income 


Congress of tlie Universities of tlie 
Empire. 

Readeis ol newspapers know the names 
ol the Indian delegates ( both ht and 
unlit) to the Congress of the Univeisities 
ot the hmpue to be held in England m 
July next Accoidmg to Sii Michael 
Sadler, in Indian Ediuation^ 

The duel sessions of the Congiess will be held 
at Uxloid, an ideal place toi such a gathering 
1 he Chau man at the suecessne meetings iwill 
be I Old Cur/on, Mr A J Ballour, Lord 
Haldane, Lord Crew^e* Lord Ballour ol Bnilcigh, 
Loid Slialtcsbuiy, Lord Kobeit Cecil and Lord 
Kenyon The subjects proposed foi discussion 
aie — llie rnneisities and the balance oi 
studies 1 he Univeisities and the teaching ol 
Cnics, Polities and Social Economies The 
1 nueisities and Seeondai^ Education (the 
liontiei^ ot the becondaiv behuol and the 
Unueisih, and the mfluenee oi Univeisit\ 
entiaiice lequiiements upon the ciiinetila oi 
Setondarv Schools ), the Unnei si ties and Adult 
Education The I nivcrsities and Technological 
Education The Lnueisities and the Training 
ol School leaehers University Finance The 
Unneisities and Reseaieh The Interchange ol 
Teachers and Students 

Delegates to the Congiess will have an 
opportunitc ot\isitmgthe vaiious Univeisities 
m Gieat Bntam These journeys begin on 
ftine 2r)th One pait\ will go to Biistol and 
then to Wales the othei to Ireland '\lter the 
Congiess the overseas delegates will go to 
Cambridge loi some days They will then divide 
into tw^o parties, one visiting Edinburgh and 
St \ndrews, the other Glasgow and Abeideen 
Subsequently one gioup will go to Newcastle, a 
second to Sheffield and a third to Durham 
Finalhq they w ill come to Liverpool, Manehestei , 
Birmingham and Leeds 


Kalidasa on Education 

The poet Kalidasa did not write an\" 
treatise on education, but some of his 
views on the subject may be gathered from 
his poems and diamas This^ Mr K L 
Ogale has done m two interesting articles 
in Indian Educdtioii, giving exact referen- 
ces On the education ot giils he writes 

Kshdas has pul no ban on the education ol 
gills Not only his princesses but also simple 
heimit gills are lepiesented h\ him to ha\e 
been able to read and w^ntc, and to have been 
iamiliar wuth niiisiL and drawing His 
Shakuntala with her two fiieuds, his Urvashi 
and his A!<ilavik i are all literate ladies The 
wife ol the exiled laA s/i Uuaslii and 
Milavika weie high class ladies, butShakun- 
lala was biought up as a heimit girl and yet 
she, along wuth other hermit girls, was taught 
leading, writing and drawing Kalidas has 
lepresented the last queen of the solar dynast> 
of kings to have, aitei her husband's early death 
without issue, administeied the kingdom with 
the advice ol liei ministers Female education 
does not appear to have been restricted to ro^al 
families, eien m hermitages the knowledge ol 
leading, wiiting and otlici useful subjects was 
looked upon as part ol gu Is’ education which 
seems to have been given to them till they were 
mail led 

“Low-caste” people & “Brahma”- 
Znowledge. 

We lead m an article contributed by 
Ml E Shama Sastiy to the Quarterly 
Jouiiidl ol the J\.h thie Society^ that a 
wiitei named Rayakula Raghuttamsa or 
Raghiinatha \arman, ot the sixteenth 
centmy ot the Chiistian eia, endeavouied 
to establish the right ot the Sudras and 
even the Chandalas to Vedantic know- 
ledge The work in which he did this is 
named Laukika-nyaya-ratnakara 

He also asseited that “women are also 
entitled to Brahma-knowledge ” 


Mental Eesemblance between Indian 
and British. 

In his “Impressions of India”, publish- 
ed m the Indian Review , Col Wedgwood 
intorms the readei that what stiuck him 
very forcibly m Ins visits to difterent parts 
ot India was “ the \ery close resemblance 
in mind between British and Indian " 
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It lb the habit to say that ‘‘Bast is East and 
West IS West, I telt \er3^ muth the reverse, 

at least among the cultivated classes and lu the 
ranks of Labour The Txades Unionists I got 
to know in Bomba}^ Lahore, Calcutta and 
Madras might have been piecisely British 
Trades Unionists, so lai as sentiments and ideas 
were concerned , uniortunatel}^ they aie not yet 
so well situated in India as in England The 
bred on the same liteiature, is the 
same iree-thiuking crowd of liberals with w horn 
one talks wuth prccisel} the same ease and mutu- 
al comprehension m the Relonn Club The 
Brahmo-Bamaj and the Ar3^a Samai similai 
in the interest excited among the similar classes 
in the two countries by the Oxlord Movement, 
and the establishment of the Free Kirk ol 
Scotland ^nd in the same way, m both 
countries intellect knows no caste 

On the whole, it was the similaiity between 
India and the West that impressed me, not the 
dissimilarity The Mussalmans might have been 
Catholics , the nationally conscious and asset - 
tive extremists might have been our own class 
conscious socialists , where too there is a like 
cleavage betiveen the phisical ioice and the pas- 
sive resistance school Human nature is the 
same East and West , and the human mind is 
the same too 

I remember the editoi of the “fndepeudenU’ 
of Allahabad saying to me ‘‘Would Oxfoid oi 
Cambridge students lia\e all done as the> weie 
told,— -walked five idiotic miles m the sun carr^’^- 
ing their luggage That is what they did at 
Lahore Not one was found man enough to refuse, 
—not one ' That is the lesult of the education 
you give to India We do not want such edu- 
cation any more ’’ I am afraid that if a Prussian 
oflScer had ruled in Oxfoid and issued similai 
orders, the result would have been the same 
It IS difficult to be the lirst apparently useless 
martyr Human nature is the same, e\en in 
courage Even with the best education, man 
is not easily made ready to risk death 

The lesemblance between the Indian mill- 
worker and the British, between the Indian 
intellectuals and the British, is closer than 
between British and Italian, or even British and 
French, I suppose, though I know the Italians 
best In fact, throughout, the Indian position 
and problems reminded me of Italy before she 
was it ee,— the same exasperation, the same de- 
termination to be free 


The Liquor TraflSlc and the 
jNew Councils 

Rev Dt X MacNicol writes lu the 
Boinbay Social Ssi \ ice Quarterly — 

One oi the most important oi the “trans- 
ietrtd subieels ’ Exuse \luai1\ ilthoiigh 
this Pcpartmuit lia^ been uudu the ^oiiiioi 


ot an Indian Minister onl} loi thiee months, 
we see signs m this Piesidenc}^ oi a new^ official 
attitude to waids the liquor habit— one winch 
we must describe as the Indian attitude as 
contrasted with the Biitish attitude xvhicli 
has hitherto pievailed In Ins hrst speech to the 
Council on this subject, the Hon Mt Chunilal 
Mehta announced that he intended to tieat the 
amount ot liquor sold lu the last llnaneial 
3^ear as a maximum and peimit no increase 
beyond it The Indian Ministei has thus called 
a halt to the advance of tins evil into India 
We max expect that this hall is pieliramary 
to action to expel the dangerous inxader and 
set the soil of India iree Mi Mehta’s action 
IS indicatnc of a new attitude winch, no one 
can doubt, correctly inteipiets the wishes oi the 
Indian“pioletariat” Other action thatMr Mehta 
has taken is similarly full ot eneouragemeiit 
and hope, as indicating that the \bLan Depart- 
ment is about to “sufiei a sea-change” In 
Poona, the Local Committees appointed b\ 
Government to advise in the iiiattei ot the 
location and supei vision ot liquor shops, but 
never taken vtiy serioush by the authorities 
in the past, lecently tuged almost unammoush 
the closing of two shops in Poona City, and 
quite unanlmousl\^ the closing ot all shops on 
Sundays These recommendations have been 
accepted by the Minister It inust, I tear, be 
acknowledged that this w^ould not lia\e been 
done had not the Alinister been an Indian 

Dr MacNicol thinks that “the attitude 
that instinct and leflection alike piocluce 
in the lepresentatives of the best mmd ot 
India is one of uiicomptomising lejectiou 
of the whole dangeious tiathc India 
desires to be set entiiel} free ftom it “ lie 
then discusses by what load the goal ol 
complete prohibition is to be leaehed 

Charity 

Mr Faiedun K Uadachan|i obsencs m 
the Social Sen ice Oimi tei h — 

Bxticmes always meet The sweetest and 
kindliest of human acts, neatest the clivine, 
turns into a \ eritable curse, if misdueeted it 
is onb the light-hearted and thoughtless souls 
that believe that they can be ehaiitablc with 
a few’^ pies in their pockets, or that if the} can 
sell a few hundred thousand rupees oi pounds 
oh fora particular philantliropie obieet, they 
have helped liiinianity Chaiitj" requuis the 
high-minded ness, the unselfish forethought, 
the tendei solicitude, the anxious eaie, the 
pi udent calculation of consequences, the delicate 
harmony and sympath}", and personal touch 
that are associated with all the manifestations 
of Divine Love, tie it can be fntitful and harm- 
less 
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1{ \\L teac.li oui bo\h tioiii then diikUiood 
that putting a pie in the pocket and tin owing 
it to any one that clamours loi it is merciiul, 
we lia\e onh taught him how to delude limiself, 
and at the same tune we have mstiucted him 
in the ait of unfaihngh deinoraluing and 
pauperizing the tens of thousands [bO lakhs 
to be accuiatel that he will come acioss on the 
loacl-sidc on Ins life's loutney 

111 Ins opinion, 

One gieat need of cliai liable India is the 
light soit of tuistees, who icai God, try to 
uiiderstaud then lesponsibiht} , make a scientific 
and dose study of the pioblein of povcit}, 
sickness, helplessness diid beggaiy as is clone m 
Etnope, \mcuca, and elsewhere, and dtschaigc 
then duties in tiue ‘nnssonaiy’ oi apostolic 
spirit \Vt have plenty of sdf-complaceiit 
trustees, who deem it an honour to be associat- 
ed wutli huge tiust funds, but who aiecaieless, 
indolent, reckless, ignoiant, aiiogant and 
inaccessible 


Wliy Madras Women Value 
the Vote 

A Madras Woman tells tl^e public m 
liieij nicins Re\ie\v wdiy Madras women 
are glad that they have got the vote 

Eoi peisoual, sc\, national and inteinatioual 
consideiatioiis women aie liapp} to have won 
the vote Each Madras woman wdio now be- 
comes an acknowledged and responsible citizen 
IS a unit of greatei powci and gieatei impor- 
tance in the coiinli 3 than she was before Ilei 
siiHiage wull be sought b\ piospective candi- 
dates, her political education will be undertaken 
b3 then agents She will be able to take a les- 
ponsiblc shaic in conti oiling the legislation, 
taxation and <idniinistiation of tjie countr}’* 
This means that wheieas pieviousl} a w’'omaa 
pattadai'sor a woman house-ownei’s mone3" 
onh" was of value, now hei opinion will be of 
consequence also It is not because women 
want to be like men that thej^ want the vote 
The}^ want it for the same leasons as men 
wanted it In addition it is to evpiess their 
difieience fiom men, to expie&s their woman- 
hood and its views of problems that* women 
want political sell-expression No one need fear 
that the act of voting wnll unsex a woman 
Onh" men think so foolishty , women have moie 
commonsense They know that going to a 
Polling Station, onceeveiy three 3eais, will not 
mean the neglect of a woman’s regular duties , 
neither will the making of a cross 01 the signing 
of her name triennial^" turn hex into a Sandow 
or cause her to “sacii'fice at the altar of a foolish 
and insolent modern idea woman’s rounded 
softness of limbs and soft sweetness of speech ” 
No, they know that w hate vet amount of use 


men can make of the vote, women will use 
equally along lines wdiich are of special interest 
to them 

\ oting IS not compulsoiy and although some 
women may not attach much importance to the 
vote ( ]ust as some men do not ) yet it makes 
an immense ditteience whethei a whole race, or 
class or caste 01 community is aibitiarily ex- 
cluded horn the fianchise, and much more so 
does it matter it a whole sex is undei a ban of 
disipxahhcation By the removal of this ‘‘blot 
on the honour and reputation of Indian wo- 
men,” each woman in the Madias Piesidency is 
raised to that position of proper appreciation, 
self-respect and adult human dignity which 
had long been removed from her under British 
Law 

In ancient and pre-British India women had 
had no restrictions placed on her desire for, or 
powei of National service It is because the 
ancient dignities of her sex have been restored 
to her by hei owm manhood that Madras wo- 
manhood is thankful 

B}" leason of her religion, her customs, and 
hei sex statistics i men being more numerous 
than w^omen ) India’s women will always find 
their deepest inteiests in matters affecting the 
homes Enfranchisement and marriage are not 
antagonistic, latlier is the former the extension 
of the duties of the latter The health records 
of India are deploiable Its rate of infantile 
mortality is a scandal The death-rate of Indian 
young married men is correspondingly high 
above that ol any other country These things 
can be remedied, but the remedies will take 
Government money That money is much more 
likely to be allocated now that women are to be 
voters than it was before It is in the nature 
of things that men as a whole are chiefly inter- 
ested m niateiial tlimgs,— 'money, land, sticks 
and stones, implements— \v hereas women are 
chiefly concerned with hie itself, --birth, piesei- 
vation of life, the piocesses of growing life, sick- 
ness and death To women’s mind war is a far 
moie dreadful thing than to men, for women 
lealise the sacredness and the cost of life more 
vividly than men 

The grant of the suffrage to any section of a 
people has always led to better education of 
that section Thus it follows that better edu- 
cational facilities will be provided for Indian 
women and this will be an invaluable national 
gain Women inteiests in National Industries 
can also be easily aroused and women tax- 
payers will be satisfied if they know that their 
taxes and assessments are being used to encour- 
age Swadeshi trading concerns and to restore 
the mdustiial greatness of India Women are 
also interested in the National question of the 
temperance 01 intempei ance of the people The 
vote will be of great help to them in bringing 
about prohibition 

Improved standards of health, housing, edu- 
cation, moialit^ and industries aie the chief 
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national gams wliicli the \ote will help ’'women 
to attain tor India 

International!}^ it is a matter toi waim con- 
gratulation that an Indian Presidency, equal in 
area and population to Great Biitam, should 
have immediatel} given the he to the idea pre- 
vailing in the West that Indians keep their 
w omen m subiection Of coiiise, the idea wms 
tmtriie, but its falsity needed a large and weli- 
ttndei stood advertisement, and the method bv 
which Indians enfranchised women is fai in 
advance ol the higgling spirit w ith which Eng- 
land acted, with hei dO-veai-age qualihcation 
lor women but 21 lor men, a differentiation 
still existing ’ The public politiCcd appieciation 
of its women will do moie to laisc the prestige 
of I ndia m the outei w oild than can be gauged 
at aU in India It immediately has put India on 
a par with Britain and Anieiica and in ad\ancc 
ot fapan in a matter which is considered an 
e\idencc of culture, humanitv and ci\ ihsatiou It 
has also put Indian wmmeii on the same status 
of citizenship as the w^omen of the other parts 
of the British Empire oi of most other countries 

Pleniish Art. 

In the May Bulletin of the Indian Ra- 
tionalistic Society Mr N Chatterjee tells 
its readers that while passing irom room 
to room in one of the Ait Mttsetims of 
Berlin, 

In one of the rooms of the Flemish Gallery, 
I observed nearly the entire w all being empty 
of portraits It looked so odd and the baiienuess 
seemed so disagieeble to the c}e that 1 pointedly 
made allusion to this inartistic neglect oi 
decoration The explanation was given to me 
with an almost imperceptible twinge oi sadness 
by one of the scliolais in this branch of litiman 
aestheticism, the whole wmll used to be eo\cied 
by exquisite pieces ol ait which had been 
pm chased long, long yeais ago b\ the Geiman 
Government from pri\ate indi\iduals and weie 
hung in this room They adorned the wall and 
were a source of delight and instruction to the 
\ isitors and the students of art , they had to 
be surrendered to the Belgians as a price of 
German defeat m the w^ar Befoie parting wnth 
these invaluable w^orks of art, the authoiit} 
had the artistic sense and piudence to take 
photographs of them which wcie showui to me 
Even an amateur like me could fanl} judge of 
the beauty and lo\ehness ot the work 

We will make two suggestions, suggest- 
ed by the above It has been said in some 
papeis that as India is entitled to a share 
of the indemnity to be exacted fiom the 
Get mans by the Allies, w^e should proceed 
to specify Gill claim We aie not disposed 
to do this foi itasuns which we will not 


mention But we shall be glad if Geimany 
gives us liee of cliaige replicas and photo- 
giaphs of all objects of Indian art m hei 
museums, and photographic cojiies of all 
Indian maousciipts in her libianes and 
museums 

The second suggestion iclates to out 
own duty to Indian ait, ot which theic is 
not yet much Indian appreciation As 
most of the best specimens of Indian pic 
tonal art are bought up b\ Europeans 
and Americans, and thus pass out of 
India, iL is the bouuden clut\ ot the aitists 
and ot the Indian vSociety of Oiiental Art 
to keep good photogiaphs of these paint- 
ings and oHei them foi sale 

Tlic Mind IntcrnatioiiaL 

Pioi \ aswani holds that 

rile pioblems of to-day camiot be sohed il 
appioachccl in a spiiit of National lu.diits and 
National antagonisms dheic is something 
be} oncl the Nation, that lor which the Nations 
exist that something is humanit} \nd the 
problems of India, the Biitish Enipiie, the newv 
problems of reconstruction all o\ei the woild, 
can only be studied and sohed m the light of the 
Ideal International llie Nations must think 
itiiunditovcilh and the ‘League of Niitioiis' 
Wvill onl} be a League of Lxploiicis until it 
sectiics inew^ basis— -the basis of Human 1 cllow- 
sliip —Tlu Ur/ic MciLiii/iiK 

Arbitration Courts. 

Accouling to Dew an Niianiaii Dvi^, a 
coutnbutoi to the \cdic ILiga/mt, 

ihc one pail ol the non to opeiaiicm 
ment that will be acceptable to all—botli the 
Go\ernment and the people ,ihkc-~is aibitialion 
courts No one can dein the ad\antages ol 
settling disputes thioiigh aibitiation The 
cry foi that is nothing new It is latliei a 
call to go back to the old iisifnl institution, to 
the benign effects of which mankind owes not a 
little 111 pnmitne state of societ\ c\cr\ inaii 
was Ins own <irbitci What was true ot the 
nations—at least bcfoie the idea of the I cagite 
of Nations— was lute of the mdi\iduals~the 
dctei mining factoi m each case bung the sheer 
brute ioice of one or othei of the partus lliis 
lesiilted ni bloodshed and strife The society 
lealized that a person could not be a ludge of 
his own acts io airne at the light condiision 
the mtcnention of a third peison was necessan 

Thus giew up the nseiul institution oi 
aibitiatiou 
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^^Barda Faroslii 

Ml Juvaii Lai writes m the \echc 
that" the real lemedy toi Bar da 
Faroshi or the tiaffic m girls foi immoral 
pm poses lies m the evolution of conscience 
among the people 

It IS one of the most patlictK human fallacies 
to assume that we tan ha\e only to pass a 
law in oulei to tiipate an e\ii The eflitacy 
of the statute-made law is oii 1 \ so much good 
papei inked by an tlecti ical punting pi ess, e\cn 
alter its repealed demonstiations of impotence 
It IS, theieioie, that we should have no statute- 
made law for this pin pose, and as such no 
Government agency and special^’' the Police 
should be employed but should altogethei be 
abandoned and eschewed A strong public 
opinion should be enlisted and sympathies of 
the \arious social lelorming societies should be 
entei tamed in rousing public opinion and 
sentiment so that we maj’' heal the ulcer of 
wmman’s dishonoui and misfoi tune No lehgi- 
oits 01 social lefoim society woilhy ol its name 
can be said to exist if it does not discharge the 
piimaiy lesponsibility to humanity m pioiid- 
mg ioi the lestoiation ol the due status and 
natural place ot those whom these Baida 
Faioshes in their gieed of money have oHered 
at the altai of shame and \iec The old and 
\ery strong idea ol public censuie ol contempt 
and disdain should be ie\ned against all those 
who li\e and piospei on the wages of shame m 
palatial buildings— the living monuments oi 
an impetus to others to follow then easy going 
ind Ignoble life of the matenal woild The 
lepresentatives of the various social bodies 
such as Ihahnio Samn), Prai thana Sama], Veda 
Sama], \i3a Sama], Sanatan Dliaiatn Sabha, 
Uiinedui Sect and otheis should come foiwaid 
to form national \igilance societies or associa- 
tions in Indian cities all over the country to 
sa\e minor gills from the hands of the Baida 
Paioshcs Brothel-keepers and manageis of 
houses of prostitution should be punished as m 
Ciigland We should be ready to extend to 
them [ piostitutes ] the piotection given to 
mules and horses, and this will giealy lessen the 
number of misguided bad w omen The experi- 
ment will show us that the women aie not bad 
natuiallv, at is oiil} when they aie driven to it 
We will then find out that the reason wdij the 
prostitutes cannot be redeemed is that theie is 
no one to take care of them and that they have 
not a fnend in the world 

Defects of Modern Indians 

There is much tiuth in the following 
remarks of the Malia-bodht and the United 
Buddhist World — 

Greek philosophy, German philosophy, 


lUiLish philosophy, arc what the Indian student 
studies, but his knowledge of the brilliant period 
of Indian actnity, when Buddhist universities 
at Nalanda, Benaies, were diffusing knowdedge 
throughout China, Turkestan, Burma, Java, 
Ceylon, is practically nil The desire for 
patient reseaich is not m the Indian of the 
present daj He is under the glamour of the 
materialistic upstait ciYili 7 ation of the West 
1 lie eai nestness oi the ancient Indian student 
to disco\ei Tiuth is not yet born in the Indian 
consciousness The universities established 
undei European mtluencc are officialized, and 
leal IS inculcated as a political creed within 
their poitals Every one is actuated wuth no 
high impulse to discover truth at any cost 
The professors are not fond of psychological 
investigations, nor have they the desire to 
lollow high ideals leading to conscious psycho- 
logical fieedom It is the philosophy of the hclly 
that they leain, and the goal is political fame 
and a decoration bestowed by the bureaucracy 
Spiritual self-sacnhcing philosophic teachers 
lia\enot3el been born The Indian goes to 
the Europeon to leain what his ancestors had 
disco veied The wealthy class m India are 
e\tia\aganilj luxuuous, and effeminate, living 
m a state ol continuous feai, having no 
vitality to lesist The anglicised leadeis in 
then speeches iinariably quote Western 
authorities or the Semitic utterances of 
degeneiate prophets of decadent Palestine To 
the Indian all science and philosophy is to be 
found in the adumbiations of Semitic ascetics 


University Life in Ancient India. 

Mr A Rama Iyer has contributed to 
the Educational Review of Madras a trans- 
lation of an article on University life m 
ancient India by Mr Jatmdranath Sikdar 
published m the Bengali monthly Prabasi, 
from which some passages are quoted 
below — 

Of all the centres of higher education wdiich 
existed in our country in those days, the most 
celebiated was the city of Takshasila, the 
capital of Gandhaia In spite of the vast 
distance that had to be traversed and the 
difficulties and dangers of the lournej, students 
of all classes from all over the country 
congiegated at this place to study at the 
feet of the world-renowrned Professors of the 
Univeisity No one was considered to have 
completed his education, unless he had under- 
gone a course at Takshasila We learn from 
the Tila-Mmhti Jataka that kings from afar 
sent their sons all the way to Takshasila, in 
spite of the presence of celebrated scholars at 
their own courts 

The most remarkable feature of this Univer- 
sity was its lesidential system, The students 
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had all io li\e iii the hostels piovuled the 
Imiveisitj" Fiom the 1 ila-Mushii lataka we 
leani that the students were ol two classes,— 
those who paid fees to the Piofessors, and those 
who did not oi could not When seeking 
admission to the University, the student had 
to inform the Piofessors to which class he 
wished to 1 elong Prince Brahmadatta, for 
instance, was asked by the Professor ‘‘Well, 
have you brought your fees with you ^ Or do 
you piefei to rendei service in return foi the 
teaching Those students who paid the lees 
were allowed to live in the Professor’s home as 
his own sons, and de\ote tliemsehes exclusively 
to study, while those who had no mone\ to 
pay had to spend the d<u m doing siuh sen ices 
as di awing water from the w^cll and fttcliiiig 
firewood, and engage themselves in stud\ 
dux mg the night 

The young men who went to fakshasila toi 
education generally took along with them a 
sum of 1000 This included 

presumably all charges to be met dining the 
period of lesidence at the Universit} The 
doors of knowledge, howevei, weie by no 
means closed to those students who were 
too pool to pa^^ In man\" places, tlieie was 
special provision for free instruction to the poot 
The Roshata Jataka tells us that the Bodhi- 
sattva, after he had won renown as a teacher, 
gave instruction m the aits to fi\e hundred 
students in Benares At that time, we are told, 
the citizens of Benares took upon themselves 
the duty of providing for the pool students, 
so that they might receive the instruction free 

The students lived in the closest intimacy 
with the teachers, who treated them as then 
own sons Even the young princes had to go 
to Takshasila with meiely a pair of sandals and 
an umbrella The sum of 1000 kaislmpnnn^ 
which they took along wutli them had to 
he handed over to the Piofessors at the \eiy 
beginning of the course They could keep no 
pocket-money to spend on recreations oi 
amusements Fiom an incident recorded m the 
JyotSTiR Jataka, w’-e gather that even the princes 
were not allowed to keep a cou/j for then 
personal expenses The students of the Fnnei- 
sity were not even free to go to the iivei foi 
hath as they liked They were accompanied by 
the Professois to the bath, and the slightest 
breaches of discipline were seierely dealt w ith 

The students had to get up earl}’’ m the 
morning at the time of cock-ciow and engage 
themselves in their studies If they awoke on 
hearing the crownng of the cock at a wrong 
hour, they w ere put to gxeat inconvenience If 
they awoke as early as at midnight and began 
to study, they were too sleepy to read till the 
morning, on the other hand, if they woke up as 
late as at sunrise, they had not time enough 
to memorise their lessons Their home-study 

* Ka}shapa}ia=^B, weight of gold neighing t6 
nmshm or about 176 gvmns 


consisied appaieiiil> oi iw o pai is, -siitdv with 
the help of the books, followed by repetition 
and memoiising of the lessons 

We learn from the Jatakas that the Piofessors 
weie all celebrated scliolais, held in high esteem 
by all from the prince down to the peasant 
There are giotincls foi supposing that all of 
them were not Brahmanas As many as five 
hundred pupils studied under one Professoi 
There were, of couise, many Assistant Piofes- 
sors to help the Piofessors , and, in some cases, 
the senior students also leiideied some help 

The Uinveisity ga\e instiuctioii m the tliiec 
piincipal AVdas, as well as m the eighteen 
aits and sciences The names ol these eighteen 
aits and sciences aic not not gi\en, only 
leletences to some of them occiu heic and there 
Besides undei going this general couise, each 
student specialised ni some one particulai ait 
Ol science, t g , atchery, the seieiicc of elephant 
nianagement and the science of medicine 

We ought not to suppose that the Univeisit} 
of Takshasila contented itself wntli gning meie 
book-leaining to its students There is enough 
eiidence to show that a sound practical ms- 
tiuetion was given, and that each student had 
to know’’ how to apply his learning in practice 

When Jivaka was studying at the lumersity, 
he had to learn the piactical applications in 
medicine of all the plants and heibs within a 
radius of six 01 seven miles , and his subsequent 
practice of surgery showy's that the Universit} 
did not confine itself to mere tlieoietical mv 
tiuction 

The students went on a toiu round the 
counti}, aitei the completion of then couise 
in oidei to gam an intimate fiisi-lmnd know- 
ledge of the histoiy and the arts of the ditfeient 
pro\mces Refeiences to such toms ait found 
m the Swetnkctn Jataka and the iKu imitkh i 
fataka, and we find that tket were icgardtd 
as furnishing the coping stone to the couise of 
instiuction at the Unu ersity 

This corresponded to the pi act ice pi e- 
valent among Gciman students 


^‘Shama’a.’' 

About a yeat ago we weie enalilecl to 
notice the first numbei of '‘Sliama'a'h a 
magazine of Ait, Liteiatuie and Philoso- 
phy, edited by Miss Miinahni Chatto- 
padhyay, b v ( Cantab ) We have now 
lecened the fourth issue, that for Januaiy, 
1921 Though late in appearing, its con- 
tents are noteworthy Theie is a half- 
tone leproduction of the statue of Ileimes 
at the National Aluseum, \thens There 
are five poems, by ^^Marsyas’h Ilarmdra- 
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nath Cliattopadliyay, Aurobiiido Gliose, 
Rabmdranatli Tagore, and C F Andrews 
That by Auiobmdo Ghose, is the longest 
contribution, coveiing27 pages out of the 
68 foimmg the entire issue It was wiitten 
at Baroda in 1899 It retells in verse the 
story of Kuru and Pramadbaia (whom 
the poet renames Priyambada) 

In ‘‘White and Gold’’ Sii John 
Woodioffe gives woid-pictures ot the 
ancient Go^ho and A7/o palaces in [apan, 
with aitistic appicciations He writes — 

It would tiub seem as it in this lelic ot that 
great period, which gathered together and 
made fresh and peifect the beauties ot A^shika^a 
art, theie has been pieserved lor us ol to-day 
the full blossbm of the ait of fapaii iii its appli- 
cation to man’s home In the country of which 
we speak the home is indeed a “house beauti- 
ful,” to \\homsoe\ei it may belong Its neat and 
cleanD’' simplicity and almost austeie beauty, 
the excellence ot the materials of which it is 
composed, and scrupulous honesty of the woik- 
manship by which they are put together, exist, 
howe\ei, as it wcie in a glontied torm, in the 
more elaborate, though withal simple, art of 
the Gosho Palace, and the dreamy and golden 
beauty of the x^//o, winch remains foi us of 
a more vulgar time a true and sumptuous 
exemplar ot the Domm Xitita Their carven 
wood, metal work, whiteness, and colour, not 
only minister to the pleasures of sense, but 
subtly suggest the secret of this ministration, 
and the means and methods which we may 
compel it It from the Gosho we learn of aus- 
tere simplicity and restraint, the Nijo, on the 
other hand, teaches by its resplendent example 
the supiemac}" of colour, and taith m the power 
which, among things of sense, it and musical 
sound chieth possess to cure the heait and 
mind of ill, "giving to it life and loy and that 
“consolation of art” ot which Theophile Gautier 
has spoken But Ins phrase (as he said it) re- 
ferred to something superficial Art not only 
consoles but ( what is greater) elates only when 
Beaut}" IS known as a reflection m form of the 
perfection ot God The loy it produces is a 
traction of unimpeded Bliss In a more especial 
sense, the Nijo teaches the greatness of Gold, 
the presence ot which permits the use of all other 
tones of colour, by means of the harmony it is 
powerful to bring about between their militant 
claims The Japanese like the Byzantines, the 
masters of complex and sumptuous decorative 
art, loved and made manifold use of this colour, 
the symbol of luminous wisdom and of the sun, 
the Radiant Eye of Vishnu looking from out 
the ]oyous blueness of His Heaven 

Of the Nijo palace he says — 

The palace itself contains no furniture, being 


m this simihar to all the other houses of this 
people who seem by instinctive refinement to 
have reduced domestic wants, and the objects 
which satisfy them, as far as possible to the 
limits of natural necessity alone 

From what we know of our ancestors, 
poor and rich, it is more than probable 
that they were not devoid of artistic taste 
But at present, as a people, we are want- 
ing m the aesthetic sense Most Indians 
are not even cleanly m then homes and 
surroundings This is not entiiely due to 
poverty For we have seen houses of very 
wealthy people which are uncleanly and 
show utter absence of artistic taste 

In “Scenic effects in Indian Drama” Mr 
C Jmaiajadasa ciiticises the scenery, the 
costumes of the actors, and then “make- 
up” in Indian theatres 

“The reforms necessary are, to make the 
scenery absolutely fit the period of the play 
[and they must be Indian] With an India 
full of typical Indian costumes it requires a 
gram of imagination to pick out a suitable 
costume for each character in Indian plays 
Now the general idea seems to be to put the 
actors m knee-breeches and in coats heavily 
overlaid with glittering tinsel Nowhere else is 
“make-up” ever intended to disguise the 
nationality of the actor What reason is there 
for Indian actors, with brown skins, plastering 
their faces so as to make them as white as 
possible ^ 

I will mention, m conclusion, that it is possible 
to have an Indian drama with fully Indian 
scenery, and everything absolutely Indian I 
have seen such a play myself, when I saw the 
great Rabindranath Tagore act in his own play, 
the “Post Office” The play was performed in 
the little theatre in his Calcutta house, and it 
was a revelation to all who saw the stage, 
scenery and acting of what Indian drama could 
really be Everything was true to life We 
shut our eyes now to the little things round us 
m our own villages and towns, and we do not 
see that the great drama of God is taking place 
in our very midst Hence the false scenery and 
costumes on the stage I should like also to 
mention that the linking up of drama with 
reality was one of the great characteristics of 
the play of Mr Harmdranath Chattopadhyay, 
“Abou Hassan,” performed m Madras about 
two years ago 


Rabindranath’s Schodl and 
Rabindranath and France. 

The Collegian has the following in its 
“World of Culture” section 
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We leain fiom the Secietary of the As'^oaa- 
tion Ftancmse des Amis de V Orient (Pans) 
that the}^ have collected about 350 volumes for 
piesentation to the College de Santimketan 
{Bengale) The hooks comprise classics, works 
on ait and literatuie, pedagogics, etc Our 
readeis are aware that these “Fiiends ol \sia’’ 
have their head-quaiteis at Musee Guunet, and 
have lor then president Dmile Senart, member 
of the Imtiint dc Finnic 

The prose works of Tagore were not known 
m French Recently Pa^^ot and Cie of Pans 
have presented us with a copy of La Matson 
ct le Monde It is the tianslation of The Home 
andtheWoiId which Bengali readers know to 
be Ghnit Banc The translator is F Roger 


Coran/ who is well known to the reading pub" 
he of France loi his \eision of Waltei PatePs 
Renat^i^ance LikeLibrauie Hachette, Librairie 
Fell V Alcan, Librairie Laiousse, etc , Libiatiic 
Payot IS one of the leading publishing houses 
of Pans 

Tagore’s no\ el IS being appiaised by PVench 
ciitics not onl\ as a living picture of contcnipo- 
rarj^ India, but also as the stud\ ol a conilict 
of emotions and ideals \nd this stud\ , pene- 
trating and subtle as it is, ne\ci loses its na- 
turalness and simplicity but on the other hand 
attains a level ot evcellence which is truly 
human The alien elements in the stoiy endow 
it, besides, with an incompaiable chaim 
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‘^Tlie Asian Review/’ 

As Japan is ptac tic ally the only indepen- 
dent country m Asia, a Japanese survey 
of world-politics possesses gieat impor- 
tance , for it can be feailess and free, 
though there may be some bias, conscious 
or unconscious Hence the editoiial notes 
in The Asian Review cannot but be read 
with inteiest by all its Asiatic readers 
In its Maich-Apiil issue, the editor 
observes, with regaid to 

Anglo-American Relations 

Ameiica’s position to-day in world politics 
IS supreme and iincontestable No nation can 
ever ignoie the fact that her support will be 
a decidedly determining factor in the settlement 
of all international questions Bntish statesmen 
know it In order, therefore, to preset ve then 
world empire they are putting forth then 
utmost eftoits to secuie the goodwill and help 
of the United States, because without them 
British world imperialism is doomed topeiish 
for ever before the rising tide of democracy and 
the awakening of the masses all over the world 
The governing classes of England are tryuiig 
various devices to gam the friendship of Ame- 
rica One of them is the tahe about the non- 
renewml of the Anglo [apaiiese Alliance, and m 
its stead the creation of an Anglo- Ameiican 
Alliance A British politician lecently said that 
there should be, if not a definite, yet an under- 
stood, alliance or federation of all the Anglo- 
Saxon people m the world 

(1) Settlement of the Irish pi oblem to suit 
the Irish Americans wdio numbei about tw^enty 
millions 


(2) The Vmencaii people do not w*int to 
aid Biitish mililaiism and support the leign ot 
teiroi in Iieland, Peisia, Eg^pt and India 

(3) The American publie wvint Gieat Hutain 
to pay the inteiest on the four billion dollars 
which she ow’^es to America The British Go\eni- 
ment has been tiy mg to ax range to have the 
payment ot this inteiest deterred foi seieial 
years, but the opposition to this plan wms so 
serious that Senators La Poliette (Republican) 
and Walsh (Democrat) intiodiiced a resolution 
that the American Executive should not make 
any definite financial anangcinents with (beat 
Britain without the consent ot the Semite 

(4) America is cletei mined to lia\t the 
biggest merchant marine in the world and the 
present poliey ol the Ameiican (xO\eminent is 
to have a navy^ second to none 

(5) It IS almost a eeitainty that Prtsulenl 
Harding will call foi a Woild Conteicncc some- 
time m Apiil 01 May to have the IVaee lieaty 
revised to suit America This m i\ not be \er\ 
advantageous foi Gieat Ihitiin 

(6) American oil inteiesls aie stiongh 
opposed to British contiol ol tlu oil fields ot 
Mesopotamia 

(7) There is gieat dissatisfaction in \meuca 
against Britain’s cable contiol 

(8) Settlement of the Panama Canal toll 
question so that Ameiiean ships can pass w ith- 
oiit paying any loll 

(9) American public and businessmen teel 
lesentment at England’s giaspmg the tiade 
of Germany^ and Russia and also of South 
Imenca 

(10) Ovei twenty millions of Geiman \men- 
can citizens are bittei against Gieat Britain 
They are opposed to any kind of Inglo- 
Imencaii Alliance 

Unless these questions are sohed satisfacto- 
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nly, A iigloAmerican tension will go on increas- 
ing daily , and in the ultimate course ot things 
an aimed clash between them is inevitable, if 
the people ot England do not intervene and 
stop in time the ominous activities of their 
impel lahstic compatiiots 


Bolshevism in Asia 

On the subject of Bolshevism m Asia, 
the Asian Re\ lew holds 

If its piesent rate of pi ogress were maintain- 
ed, the whole of Euiope would turn Red in the 
not distant future 

It IS not oui puipose here to enter into a 
discussion of the merits and demerits of the 
doctrines Oui object is to see whether there is 
any possibility of its flourishing in Asia 

Bolshevism is an expression of the righteous 
indignation of the European masses against the 
time-dishonouied tyranny of capitalism and 
imperialism which, in its onward march for 
the satiation ot ghoulish lust, ciushed cvety- 
thing that came its way It is also a protest 
against the abuse of the civilisation of the west 
h\ the negation of the principles of justice and 
liumanit}^ 

The majority of the people ot Europe ha\e 
toi a long time been subjected to lelentless 
oppression by a handful ot pet sons The last 
war awakened the toimer fiom their torpor 
and icvealed to them their latent power and 
its possibility^ to overwhelm the tew who were 
exploiting them mercilessly and exercising a 
most evil influence o\er eveiything that stood 
tor western cuihsation This fact is largely 
responsible foi the i evolution m the ideas of the 
hitherto docile masses of Euiope 

The social conditions and environment of 
the Asians are quite diflerent from those of the 
Europeans Though the Asiatic people are in 
a less advanced position materially, then moral 
and spiritual progress far surpasses that of the 
occidentals tnlike the ivest, there is no parti- 
cularly’^ piivileged class in Asia dominating their 
less fortunate brothers, thanks to her spiritual- 
ism and noble traditions handed down from 
y ore This spiritual heritage and the peculiar 
social conditions born of it are a sufcciently 
strong bulwark against the inroads of 
Leninism 

There IS much tmth and some error m 
the above Socially, theie aie piivileged 
classes in India— a fact of which the Non- 
Brahman movement in the South is a 
sufficient proof Socio-economically also 
there are privileged classes in India, of 
which the Kisan Movement and agrarian 
troubles m the United Provinces and 
Bihar are a sufficient proof If the 


“higher^' castes, the land-owneis, and the 
capitalists do not take note betimes of 
the signs of the times and shape their 
conduct accordingly, there may be a 
movement in India similai to, though on 
a smaller scale than that of the West 
We lefuse to hypnotise ourselves with 
the half-tiuth that we are a spiiitual 
people 


The Situation m India 

As legal ds the situation m India, the 
editor of the Asian Review is right m ob- 
serving 

The situation is serious in all conscience On 
the one side are the poor, unarmed, emasculated, 
under-fed, but spiritually equipped millions of 
Indians On the otliei side is the Bureaucracy, 
with all the up-to-date homicidal machines in 
their hands, but without any spiritual equip- 
ment It IS a fight between tw^'O forces of a 
diametiically opposite character In other 
woids, it can better be described as a stiuggle 
betw^een spiritualism and mateiialism, between 
soul-foice and biute-force The final outcome 
of such a struggle cannot but be looked foiward 
to by the w oild with keen interest 

It must be patent even to the most obtuse- 
minded persons that India is entering into a 
new era A new atmosphere is pervading the 
whole country and a new force is at work there, 
which, if successful in the attainment of its 
object, will set a new example before humanity 
of the victory of soul-force over brute-force 


Jargon of Scientific Writing. 

Whatever is written and published is 
meant to be understood by the literate 
public This IS particularly true of perio- 
dical liteiature But many writers do not 
keep this object in view Glenn Frank 
wiites in the Century Magazine — 

A recent issue of “Current Opinion’’ quotes 
at length examples of the utterly indefensible 
jaigon of scientific waiting The two para- 
graphs deserve added display The first example 
wilklamsiue, be appieciated by the aveiage 
layman hungry for information It runs as 
follows 

“The karyogranulomes, not the idiogian- 
iilomes or microsomenstratum m the proto- 
plasm of the spermatogonia, unite into the 
adiosphaerosome, acrosoma of Lenhossek, a 
protean phase, as the idiosphaerosome differen- 
tiates into an idiocryptosome and an idiocalyp- 
tosome, both surrounded by the idiospliaero- 
theca, the archoplasmic vesicle , but the idioec- 
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tosome disappears m the metamorplaosis of the 
spermatid mto a sphere, the idiophtharosome ’’ 

But may be the writer of this was discussing 
something that should be kept from the ears of 
the layman If so, his secret is safe If the 
Bolsheviks could only evolve a sociological 
vocabulary to match this, they could propagan- 
dize to their hearths content without fear of 
detection. 

The second example of the scientist’s pellucid 
and prismatic English has to do with a homelier 
subject It luns as follows 

‘Tn our precious cabbage-patches the holo- 
metabolous insecta are the hosts of parasitic 
poljembryonic hymenoptera, upon the pre\- 
alence of which rests the psychic and somatic 
stamina of out fellow-countrymen , tor the 
larvae of Piem biasstcae^ vulgarly cabbage- 
butterfl}’', are parasitiased by the \pantaks 
glomeratuhj which in turn has a hyperparasite, 
the Mesocborus palhdus ” 

Now that that is clear, let us pass on to 
certain reflections that suggest themselves 
These quotations were chosen because they 
are extreme examples of the scientist’s jargon 
It IS not from the laboratory alone, however, 
that we hear these unintelligible expositions— 
that IS, unintelligible to any one save an expert 
in the particular field discussed The sociolo- 
gist frequently sms as glaringly as the biologist 
There is no justification of an over-technical 
vocabulary in the writing of any book on 
sociology or economics or in the wiitmg of 
any scientific discussion that is supposed to be 
read by others than doctors ol philosophy 


The ^‘Religion” of Empire, 

The Venturer is a very stimulating 
and thought-provoking monthly Writing 
in it on the Religion^’ of Empire H 
Wilson Harris says that ‘^Cecil Rhodes 
had great conceptions, if often not high 
conceptions , he took far views, if often 
not exalted views ’’ He thought, ^‘the 
proper business of man is to foi ward the 
end proposed by God ” That was coirect 
But he came to the wrong conclusion that 
‘‘God’s purpose was to make the Anglo- 
Saxon race predominant,” so that his 
“religion” of empire was another name 
for imperialism However, “the salvation 
of South Africa has been that its leaders 
since the wai have been the conquered 
Dutch, not the conqueiing Biitons ” 

The Liiioiiist British and the predommautly 
Dutch South Vhican Partjq by their union m 
opposition to sepal ation iiom the Empiie, have 
wiped out the last racial division m South 
N h lean politics, and h\ the magnitude ol their 


victory at the recent elections have enabled 
General Smuts, freed from the crises ot political 
contest, to turn to the tasks of political cons- 
truction 

To that extent a day oi hope has dawned for 
South Afiica But satisfaction at so hopeful 
a prospect has severe limitations The racial 
divisions wiped out are divisions only between 
English and Dutch The greater pi oblem of the 
relation between European and native— the 
native dispossessed and disfranchised— still 
remains The supreme test of General Smuts’ 
statesmanship will lie m his approach to that 
dominating question 


Turkey and the Allies, 

In the same journal Miss H M 
Howsm restates the leading clauses of the 
Tieaty of Sevres, as it originally stood, 
and asserts that 

Perhaps no such immoral and mhuman 
Treaty has ever been drawn up by civih/ed men 
It recalls rather the brutality of sa\ ages who 
seek to prolong the extreme penalty in order to 
inflict the greatest amount of humiliation and 
torture on their victims Every vital mteiest 
of Turkey, political, economic and financial, 
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Was struck, every skied ot dignity torn from 
her, and at the same time the very Powers 
who were usurping all authority refused to 
undertake the responsibilities for the main- 
tenance of order and good government Such a 
Treaty was bound to fail through its inherent 
rottenness It was known beforehand that it 
could never be enforced, and Ital}^ and Fiance 
negotiated for its revision 

She characterises the new teims thus 

The new terms, though they show a disposi- 
tion to treat, are grievously disappointing 
They do not attempt to secure the one obvious 
necessity of justice, the one basis i or a peaceful 
settlement— the sovereignty of the Turks m 
Smyrna and Thrace— the homelands of the 
Turkish race 

The Turks readily accepted the original 
proposal of Mr Lloyd George that an 
Inter-Allied Commission be appointed to 
investigate into the population of Eastern 
Thrace 

It reported categorically in favoui of the 
Turks It affirmed that the preponderance of 
the Turks was niconiestahk , that the Greek 
occupation could not be regarded as a “civilized 
mission,” but as a “conquest and a crusade” , 
that the Greeks were responsible for plunging 
the country into bloodshed, and for many 
hideous massacres , that the national senti- 
ment was Turkish, and would nevei consent 
to usurpation, but would offer the utmost 
resistance to foreign control 

But the findings of the Commission 
have not been of any avail Miss Howsm 
believes m Turkey and the Turks 


^‘The Psychology of the Indian 
Movement 

According to Mr Bernard Houghton, 

i\o civilized people can be governed by 
another nation for then good However well 
the latter intends, its relations with the subject 
people must, by then very nature, depress their 
vitaht} and debase their character This is the 
psychological fact behind the world movement 
for autonomy, fiom Ireland to Korea It is the 
imssionate cry ot mankind which wills to grow, 
to h\e, and which in the tire ot patriotism 
burns up the evil suggestion of humility Into 
this movement India has stepped with all her 
heart She intends a revolution not only in 
polity' but m character also, a levolution that 
will astonish the world 

This soul-destroying government, based on 
the assumption of a racial mfenoiity, India 
must hrst tear out by the roots Until that 
task IS accomplished, Indians cannot realize 


themselves But political equality and freedom 
once achieved, other things will follow Caste 
must go For caste makes the great majority 
pf the people the same depressing suggestion 
and it inflicts on them, therefore, the same 
injury No easy adventure this, but when a 
revolution exalts a people, lifts them out of the 
ruts of convention, who will set bounds to their 
reforming zeal ^ Already low caste workmen 
unite, act, make felt a new power 

— The Venturer^ 

Mr Houghton is right m his challen- 
ging statement, ^‘show me a people in 
rebellion, and I will show them a govern- 
ment worthy of death 

Japan^s Becord m Korea. 

H J Mullett- Merrick writes in the 
Asiatic Review, which by the way is edited 
and controlled by Europeans, that Japan 
incorporated Korea, with her full consent 
into the Japanese empire 

Centuries of corruption among the governing 
class had produced a people mentally debased, 
without even elementary education, sullen, m 
the direst straits of poverty, and undoubtedly 
the most thriftless people in the inhabited 
world Yet this people has been physically and 
morally stiffened m ten short years to desire its 
independence Not a bad record for Japan ^ 

The writer describes what Japan has 
done for Korea m the way of providing 
her with up-to-date railways, post and 
telegraph system, telephone service and 
electric light, new industries, harbours, 
and modern educational institutions 
Agriculture has been developed ‘^Another 
England and Scotland was their professed 
aim and object The Japanese thought 
“they would be able to produce a second 
United Kingdom ’’ But “Japan originally 
made a mistake m stnvmg for assimila- 
tion rather than union “ they started 
with a military administration, and they 
discriminated between Japanese and 
Koreans 


Indian Jute. 

In the same Review Sir Charles Mc- 
Leod thus concludes his article on Indian 
Jute 

The packing business was formerly m the 
hands ol Bengalis, but with two exceptions this 
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pait ol the trade has passed into the hands of 
Mai warns, outside, of course, of the European 
balers, such as Ralli Bios , DufFus, Steel, and 
the Chittagong and Naraingunge companies 

Normally jute is the cheapest fibre for pio- 
\ iding bags to carry the produce of nearly the 
whole world It carries all the valuable wool 
and gram fiom our Australasian colonies, from 
America, South Ameiica, and, indeed, any 
quarter of the woild where gram and oi^-seeds 
are produced It is used for the internal carriage 
of goods m every pait of the globe, foi cover- 
ing cotton bales, taipaulins, carpets, and even 
shirts are made from it in Dundee Hem 
Chandra Kar, in his official leport on pite 
issued many years ago, gi\es the following 
interesting varieties of uses to which iute was 
put in the Midnapur district (1) Gunny bags , 
(2) string, rope, and cord , (3) kampaj a net- 
lihe bag for carrying wood or hay on bullocks , 
(i) chaty a strip of stuff for tying bales of 
cotton or cloth , (5) shika^ a kind of hanging 
shelf for little earthen pots , (6) cliiltnay a floor- 
cloth , (7) heera, a small circular stand for 
wooden plates, used particularly in the poojahs , 

(8) brushes for painting and white-washing, 

(9) ghimshi, a waist-band worn ne\t to the 

skin , (10) gochh-Oati^ a hair-band worn by 
women , (11) mnkhar^ a net-bag used as a 
muzzle for cattle , (12) parchula, false hair 
worn by players, (13) a slen- 

der arm-band worn at the Rakhi-poornima 
festival , (14) dAup, small incense-sticks used 
at poojahs, (15) do/a, a swing on which in- 
fants are rocked to sleep It was, as we know, 
extensively used for sand-bags in the late war 
It has no real nval, and is not likely to have as 
far as one can see 

It IS a great disgrace to Bengalis that 
jute manufacture is practically wholly in 
the hands of foreigners, and it is a further 
disgrace to them that even the packing 
business has almost passed from Bengali 
hands into those of other Indians The 
people of every province should be pre- 
dominant in growing its raw materials 
and manufacturing them into articles of 
human consumption* 

The Government of India have not an 
iota of justification for depriving Bengal 
of the revenue from jute Bengal sufteis 
in various ways foi the giowth and 
manufacture of jute She should, at least, 
have the compensating advantage of the 
levenue derived from jute 

Democracy and Political Morality. 

In the Political Science Quaiterlr Mr 
James T Shotwell of Columbia Unnersity 


expi esses the view that if one looks o\er 
the political history of modem Euiope and 
of America, thiee mam facts stand out 

There is m the fiist place that steadj growth 
of representatn e goveinment by means of the 
widening of the electorate, which now, at the 
close of the war, extends o\er practically the 
entire citizenship 

The scope of government has increased almost 
as notably as the stiff i age 

One can trace the development in the multi- 
plication oi administiative offices as well as m 
the scope and charactei of legislation 

Both the extension of the suiirage and the 
extension of the scope of government liav^e 
increased the possibilities of corruption 
Personal responsibility glows cvci more difficult 
to place Even in the adniinistiation ol single 
departments the impel sonal tends to lepLice 
the personal, and leliance to be placed on 
machinery more and on individual charactei 
less Vlong with this growing impeisonality 
of government glows the increased oppoitiinity 
for coirupt practices from the verj enlargement 
of its scope 

He also suggests the lemedy 

The further elimination ol corruption m 
politics depends upon enlightenment The 
chief measure of piecaution on the part ol an} 
people IS education, in older that it may dis- 
cover vvffiere its own sell-mtercst lies and the 
only way to secure that end is bv actual experi- 
ence in political hie, winch means an cvci- 
widemng measure of democratic control 


The Hindu Theory of the State 

In the same Qttai terh Proi Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar compaies the Hindu 
Theory of the State with the Emopean 
and the Chinese theoiies, and observes 
that the Non-State was de&ciibed in 
ancient India by the expression MStsya* 
nyaya, the logic of the hsh, which m the 
words of the Mahabhaiata means that 
should theie be no uilei to wield punish- 
ment on eaith “the stiongei w'ould de\our 
the weak like fishes in WMter ” The ex- 
istence of the state implies the existence 
of danda 

Two “insepaiable accidents” of the Hindu 
theory ot the state aie, first, the doctrine of 
nmmaUa ( ‘ mine” -ness ) oi si.Uiu (^uam ), 
r t , “one’s o\\n”-ness, pioptium oi propeit} , 
and secondly, the doctrine ot dbatnia {it, law, 
justice and dut) ) Vnd behind them both lies 
the doctrine ot (Litida ( punishment, lestiaint, 
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or sanction ) Herein is to be sought the nu- 
cleus of the whole Plmdu philosophy of sover- 
eignty 

A state IS a state because it can coerce, 
restiain, compel Eliminate control or the 
coercive element from social life, and the 
state as an entity vanishes Band a is ahet- 
hanpi, the veiy essence of statal relations No 
danda, no state A dandaAess, i e , sanctionless, 
state IS a contiachction in terms 


Which are Smarter— Men or 
Women ? 

Dr Darnel Starch, associate professor 
of Psychology at the University of Wis- 
consin, and lecturer on Commercial Psy- 
chology at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, has contribu- 
ted to The Ameiican Magazine a very 
interesting and informing article on the 
respective mental capacities of men and 
women Says he — 

I believe I can safely a&sert that there is onl} one 
great n itural difference between men and women 
that IS f/u differ eucL t)i sex “Male and female 
created He them ’’ Not “masculine and feminine”, 
but “male and female'’, which is quite another matter 

The diherence in sex is a matter ol physical 
structure \nd it is the primary one which applies to 
all men and all women The supposed difterences in 
mental ability and in moral traits are at least fifty per 
cent purely imaginar} The other fifty per cent are 
due to a large extent to environment and training 

I do not mean to say that there are absolutely no 
mental or emotional difterences betw^cen men and 
w^omen What I do mean to sa} is that these 
differences are far sm iller than people generally be- 
lieve, and that the differences among persons of the 
sex are far larger than the differences between 
the sexes themselves 

I anticipate that these statements wall arouse a 
clamor of contradiction But they are based largely 
on the results of scientific study — which is a pretty 
solid found ition whereas, the talk one commonly 
hears about tliese sex difterences is based mostl> on 
tr idition, or on unusual examples, which are striking 
but rare 

Without regard to whether or not the same kind 
of education is advisable for girls and for bo}s, it has 
been demonstrated that there is notlung in their native 
abilities which would prevent them from taking 
the same school course^, from the primary grades to 
the “higher education’^ oflered by the colleges 

Men may dislike giving up the idea that, merely b} 
vartue of their sex, the} are fundamentally of superior 
mental power as compared wath women But the 
truth IS that difterences in intelligence are dilterences 
among individuals^ rather than differences between 
the sexes There is a ver} wade range of mental 
abilit} among children, for instance But there is no 
hard and fast line of demarcation between the boys as 
boys and the girls as girls 


When it comes to adults there may seem to be 
such a line But if it does exist, I think it is to a 
large extent the result of environment and of direct 
and indirect training Just as great a difference in 
mental development could be produced within either 
sex 

This does not mean that there are no differences 
between men and women as such But the differences 
which do exist are more or less superficial, and 
are the result of the widely different influences to which 
the) are subjected, hicause of their difference m sex 


Twenty Rules for a Happy Marriage. 

To the same magazine Dr Frank Crane 
has contributed twenty rules foi a happy 
maiiiage The very first rule is 

I GET A V IIOLESOME, COMMON-SENSE IDEV 
OF THE SEX aUESTION 

The foundation of marriage is the sex feeling Get 
out of your mind the ignorant superstition that this 
is wicked It IS not It is normal, and no life is well 
rounded without it Without it there would be no 
beautiful romance, no famil}, no tender and sacred 
relationships of father, mother, brother, and sister, no 
little children It is not ugly It is beautiful and 
holy 

hlarnage is not a plan devised by priests or law- 
makers to suppress human desires it is an institu- 
tion developed by the experience of the race, and its 
purpose is not to suppress, but to develop the feeling 
of love, in the only way that can preserve its beauty, 
and promote its idealism 

Mamed life is not a compromise with something 
half evil It is the best condition under which any 
human being can mature his character Any religion 
that frowns upon it is false Any system of morality 
that conflicts with it or condemns it is dangerous and 
untrue 

Get this in your mind, if you want to start right 

Chastity does not necessarily mean celibacy Our 
mothers are as “pure’' as our sisters It is loyalty, 
idealism, and unselfish devotion — not unnatural denial 
of natural instincts — that make the only kind of 
* purity’’ that is sound and sane 

We have no space for the exposition of 
the other rules We will only mention 
some of them Learn how to keep love 
( “the best way to preserve love is to 
marry and have children” ) , Love is 
Loyalty , Use commonsense, ( Remember 
your wife or your husband is not an an- 
gel ) , Maintain your mutual reserves , Ex- 
piess your affection to each other , con- 
versely, Don’t express your disapproval 
01 antagonism , Don’t neglect constant 
efibrts to make yourselves agreeable in 
dress, speech, &c , Don’t regulate ( Be 
good yourself, that is the best way to 
make your wife or husband better, not to 
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lecture him or her on what he or she 
ought to be or do ) , Avoid the “Intimate 
Friend”, Manage to play together as often 
as possible , Cultivate your common likes , 
Be good, don’t preach , Be equals , Have 
faith in each other , Live by yourselves 
( “As much as possible get away from 
relatives” ) , Don’t take things too seri- 
ously , Have an understanding about 
money matters , Don’t both get angty at 
the same time , and, finally, Let no 
trouble get between you 

The Community Kitchen. 

Confronted with the present scarcity of 
domestic servants, a group of household- 
ers in Evanston, Illinois, USA, has 
combined to establish a community kitch- 
en, which IS described in Miwsej's Maga- 
zine The kitchen prepares and delivers 
cooked food to members— delivering 500 
dinners a week to private homes, with a 
constantly increasing list of pations 
“Though it can hardly be said, as yet, 
to have stood the test of time, the experi- 
ment appears to be definitely successful.” 

The Eevival of the Highroad. 

During the war, Americans found their 
splendid railway systems unequal to the 
task of carrying to the sea-board, food, 
munitions, &c “In these circumstances,” 
says Munsey's, “the Government officials 
found a new transportation means— the 
motor-truck ” There are going to be 
road trains of motor lorries in the future 
This implies the existence of good motor 
high-roads And to that problem Ameri- 
ca has turned its attention, India should 
follow suit 

League of Nations Salaries. 

Is the League of Nations an exploiting 
agency ? A paragraph in the Living Age 
suggests the question 

Rajmond Recoutly reviews, in Le Figaro, M 
Noblemaire’s report on the I eague of Nation's 
budget First, there IS the secretary general with a 
salary of 600,000 francs or Si 20,000 at norma! e\- 
change per annum, exempt from all income and other 
taxes The under secretaries each recen e 200,000 


francs, or S40,ooo per annum There is a third under 
secretary who gets nearly 300,000 francs Below 
these gentlemen in the financial hierarch) , six 
directors receive salaries which range from 100,000 to 
150,000 francs, or from S20,ooo to S3o,ooo per annum 
Below these arc eight commissioners whose salaries 
range from 60,000 to 90,000 francs, or from Si 2,000 
to Si8,ooo per annum I ast of all, there is a humbler 
host of earnest workers — all serving the good cause— 
at salaries ranging from S6,ooo to Si2,ooo One of 
the most striking facts in this report is that the head 
of the International Labor Bureau, a British Socialist, 
receives a salary of 360,000 francs A British re\ icw 
observes 'It is all the more galling to the penurious 
countries thus fleeced tliat rich and prosperous 
America, after patenting this project, should resolutel) 
refuse to contribute a single cent to its upkeep ' 


Movements of Youtb. 

The Russian Revolution was incubated 
in the universities of that countiv Young 
Deinoci ac\ of New York asks 

How widespread and how intense is the desire 
of the American undergraduate for a fearless, open- 
minded inquiry into basic social and economic prob- 
lems, earned on through the scientific approach, for 
the ultimate purpose of securing accurate understand- 
ing and enlightenment ^ 

It answers 

It is true that the bulk of American undergradu- 
ates are even to-da) unconscious of the great social 
forces operative in our society and of the consequent 
problems pressing upon their generation for solution 
Nevertheless, a considerable number of them are 
seeking, in a most promising way, real light on these 
problems, with an evident determination to find the 
truth and contribute to the constructive evolution of 
a better society They are approaching their task 
in the spirit of democracy, eager to discover the full 
implications of democracy in the political, educational, 
industrial, and international relations of the present 

Can we say this of our students, even 
of our ^‘non-co-operatmg” students ’ 

It appears that Japanese young people 
are anti-imperialistic 

Saku 70 Yoshino, Professor of I aw at Tokyo Im- 
perial University, declared in a recent address to 
foreign residents ‘There is agrowing number of 
young men, mostly students, who ha\e acquired 
the world tendenc) Ihe) are influenced by the 
world spirit 1 hey are more and more taking things 
to heart Take for instance the labor movement* 
Students are going down and living with the laboring 
people in order that they may study the question at 
firsthand and get information I here are number 
of students who are coming to know that they must 
take a diflerent attitude toward the Korean and 
Chinese students in Japan They are trying to 
understand their thought life and to become one with 
them From our point of view these are the young 
men who are awakening 1 hese are the } oung men 
who are the hope of the future * If the 
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question wns put to the students is to wliether oi not 
we should withdraw from Siberia, ninet} in one hun- 
dred w'ould stand for withdraw il If the question 
of giving Korea independence or complete autonomy 
was submitted, ninety in one hundred would say — give 
her independence or autonomy If it was put to 
the students, ‘Shall we withdraw from Shantung 
and give it back to China ninety in one hundred 
would say— 'Yes ’’ ’’ — ] oimg De 7 noc)acy 

Youth in Scandinavia leads the way 
There young people have understood the 
idea that the interests of one nation are 
the interest of anothei So they have 
decided 

to found an international fellowship of the youth of 
all nations which should strive to strengthen and 
develop the spirit of reconciliation and to cultivate, 
especially among the nations who fought in the great 
war, that spirit, which alone can safeguard the 
prosperit} and the peace of hurope It is w'lth this 
end in view tint the Committee intends to tike the 
initial step ol calling together a preliminary conference 
to which delegates will come, limited m number but 
representing the largest possible number of nations 
1 hese delegates will fi\ the programme for a united 
conference at Copenhagen, the goal of which will be to 
create a new International I eague of young people 
interested m social problems, marching shoulder to 
shoulder throughout the w'orld ready to defend the 
ideal of justice, dear to the heart of international 
democracy 

A.11 societies of } 0 ung men or women and private 
persons who are interested in the aspirations and 
plans sketched above, are asked to communicate 
with the honorarv secretary of the Scandinavian 
( ommittee 

HuRMOD f I ANNUNG, 

( u Students’ Union, Studiesticrde 

Copenhagen, Denmark 

Some time agn a students’ convention 
was held m Santiago, Chile, South 
America, which adopted the following 
among other lesolutions 

Whereas it is an accepted principle that the 
interests of the mdu idual should be subordinated to 
those of the family, and those of the famity to the 
countr} , and those of the country to humanity , and 
whereas patriotism is a noble sentiment demanding 
the sacrifice of individual interests to the community , 
Therefore the convention declares 

Fijstf that w^henever international conflicts arise, 
the interests of the fatherland, the family, or the 
individual should be subordinated to the supreme 
interests of humanity 

Sicofidj that we condemn in general all wars 
conducted against the interests of humanity and of 
individual peoples , 

2 hud, that we will w'ork to ^ attain as an ideal, 
the complete and simultaneous abolition of armaments 
by every countr) 


Organizations, 

The following remaiks of Max East- 
man in the Liberator ought to give food 
for thought to all oiganizations — 

It seems as though all organiyations, which do not 
achieve within ten or fifteen years the purpose for 
which they w^ere formed, begin to be more interested 
in themselves than they are m their purpose That 
instinctive gregarious loyalty which made them 
possible in the beginning makes them stiff and com- 
placent and useless in the end Have a split and 
start a new organization ever) ten years, might almost 
be a universal rule — I always realized that the essential 
thing was to have an organization of thosi who know 
Don't call them leaders I call them engineers 


Adnevements of Bolsheviks. 

Max Eastman claims for Bolshevism 
the following achievements — 

The first is the education of the children In 
Russia ev^ery child gets food and clothing and books 
and amusement and a real education And, by God, 
for that one thing alone I’d favor a revolution in this 
country ' 

\nd the second is the relief that Ins been given 
to women in motherhood In this country we do it for 
thoroughbred horses and pedigreed cattle In Russia 
every woman is supported lor eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after conhnement That is the work of 
Alexandra Kollontay —a good friend of mine — and 
that again is enough all by itself to justify a revolution 

The third thing is the transfer of land to the 
peasants The peasants have control of the land, 
and of course that is a more fundamental thing 

Governments everywhere ought to fore- 
st al Bolshevism in all these directions 


Slioe-Leather from the Sea. 

In U S A a new and inexhaustible 
souice of leather has been found in sea- 
animals like sharks, porpoises and other 
large inhabitants of the sea Why should 
not India, which has a long sea-board, 
profit by the example ^ For details, read 
Chambeis's Journal tot May, 1921 


Mazzmi and Nietzsche. 

Elisabeth Forster-Nietzsche writes in 
Neae Freie Press of Vienna — • 

Among the papers left by my brother, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, I found a little memorandum to the effect 
that the moral phrases used by a nation at different 
periods in its histor) might remain the same, but that 
the sentiments expressed by these phrases might 
completely change He cited several examples of this, 
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VVmono the people with whom I have lived, men are 
classified as ^ood noble and <^reat The word '‘good” 
varies considerably in meaning, according to the view- 
point of the user In fact, it is employed with con- 
tradictory meanings “Noble” generally indicates 
something more than good, not extraordinary good- 
ness, but a different quality in a good man, which 
places him somehow in a superior category A ‘'great” 
man m the current acceptance of the word need be 
neither good nor noble I recall only one example in 
this century of a man to whom all three ad]ectives 
could be applied even b} his enemies— Ma//mi ’ 


A Lecture by Professor Einstein. 

Non-mathematical and unscientific 
people like ns have not the faintest defi- 
nite idea of what the theoiv of lelativity 
of Professor Einstein means The follow- 
ing long extiact, fiom the Manche^tei 
Gitaidiaiij raises a ghmmei of hope that, 
provided we have a consummate popiilai 
lecturer among ns, the theory may be 
shorn of some of its incompiehensibility 

‘I strike my hand twace against the table,' said 
professor Emstem, ‘one, two What is your description 
of these phenomena \ ou are inclined to say that 
two knocks, at different moments, have been delivered 
on the same spot Is this true ’’ You are aware, of 
course, that this room, placed as it is on the earthy is 
moving through space , firstly, because the world is 
turning on its own axis , then, because the world is re- 
volving round the sun and then, because the solar 
system is itself moving through space It was there- 
fore, wrong to have said that two knocks were deliver- 
ed on the same spot at two dilterent times The 
sameness of the spot was only relative to the room m 
which we were placed And it wanted the spot to 
remain the same in an absolute sense, we should have 
to annihilate the sense of time— that is, the two knocks 
would have to take place simultaneously ’ 

This IS perfectly cleai , is this Emstem 
the incomprehensible ^ He continues 

‘You, therefore, see that identity of place is only 
possible when the sense of time is absolutely anni- 
hilated, and that place is onl> relative to time But 
the converse is equal!) true , that is to say, there is no 
time-sameness except when the factor of space ceases 
to exist ’ 

An exhilarating illusion of clarity comes 
over us We understand the professor 
even befoie he explains He continues 

‘The simultaneity of two events is purely relative 
For instance, supposing that at two points, equidistant 
from )ou, two flashes of light were to become simulta- 
neous]\ visible \ou w'ould be inclined to say that 
since light tfivels with a uniform speed, and the two 
points were equidistant from vou, the outbreaks of 
light occurred simultaneously But were you and 
were the tv\o points of light stationary from the mom- 
ent of the outbreaks of light, until the moment of the 


irrival of the light it )uur t)es ' Ot course not, tur 
the very earth is not stationar) Vnd \our motion 
with the earth necessinl) alfceted the relativity ot the 
speed of the light to } ourself ^ ou were going toward 
one light and away from the other, and therefore one 
light came faster toward }ou, and the other more 
slowly Hence, what you saw simultaneously did not 
occur simultaneously ’ 

We become almost delirious with the 
joy of perfect undeistanding The pro- 
fessoi continues 

‘If, on the other hand, the bodies which emitted 
the light, and ) ourself, remained relatively un- 
changed in position during the experiment, tint is, 
none of )ou moved lelatuel) to the others, would }ou 
still be justified in s lying tint the outbreiksof light 
occurred simultaneous!) ^ I me in for instance, it the 
lights werehxed on the c irth, and therctore, moved 
through space with )ou No, not even then Imr 
all three bodies nre then moving through space 
\ ou <ire iwnre that light moves with a certain fixed 
velocitv W'hat IS that vdocit) relative to ^ fo the 
ether I ight radiates from a luminous point with equal 
velocitv in all directions, but with ei|U il velocity, — not 
away from the luminous point, for that itself ma) be 
in motion, — but with equal velocity in relation to a 
fixed point in the ether If, therefore, the luminous 
body IS itself moving through space, the light which is 
traveling in the same direction as the luminous point 
itself IS only leaving that luminous point at a velocit) 
equal to the velocity of light, minus the velocity ul 
the luminous point 

‘We have taken the hypothesis that the observer 
is stationary relative to the luminous points m our 
experiment He is, therefore, moving in the same 
direction as they Now, we have seen that the light 
traveling from a moving luminous point m the same 
direction as the point, moves away from tluit point 
more slowly than the light traveling iway in the 
opposite direction It will, therefore, t ike that light 
longer to reach the observer if he is in front of the 
moving point of light, than if he is behind 

T will make myself dearer Supposing there is a 
luminous point in space which is traveling with the 
same absolute velocity as light It is cleir that those 
rays of light which travel in the same direction as the 
luminous point will never leave the luminous point 
for the luminous point will always be catching up with 
them Suppose an observer to be in front of the 
luminous point of light, and suppose he is stationary 
relative to the point of light th*it is, he is moving in 
the same direction, w'lth the same velocity Then, as 
the rays of light ne\er leave the luminous point in 
that direction, thev will never reach the observer If, 
however, the common velocit) of the luminous point 
and of the observer diminishes, the light wall steadily 
leave the luminous point and reacli the observer Con- 
versely, if the observer is behind the luminous point, 
and traveling in the same direction, the ray of light 
would reach him with twice the velocity of light 

‘\\ e, therefore, see that under any circumstances, 
when two ravs of light strike the observer simultane- 
ously, it is impossible to say that they set out simul- 
taneously 

‘It IS, therefore, impossible to establish a simul- 
taneity of events. *\nd similarly, and m consequence, 
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it IS impossible to establish a measure of time \ 
clock moving through space in the same direction as 
the observer gives a different measure of time accord- 
ing to the relation of the line joining the clock and the 
observer to the line of light from the clock to the 
ovser\er, and of the tlie velocity of their common 
motion to the absolute velocity of light ’ 


War and Morality- 
Advocates of war should read an article 
m the Aeiv Statesman entitled “Stop 
Thief ” We give below a few brief extracts 

It is one of the difficulties of going to war, that 
no kit-bag was ever made that vv^as big enough to 
hold the Fen Commandments 

War is a condition of things in which the end 
may be good, but few of the means are I o kill is 
not a good thing in itself , to deceive is not a good 
thing in Itself ^ et these are two of the soldier s 
chief duties In spite of this, el ited clergymen per 
sibted for a time in sa> mg that the war was making 


everybody nobler They were not content to justify 
war they must also deify it This was partly due 
to natural reverence tor the passion of self-sacrifice, 
examples of which ennoble even the meanest war 

Of all the losses we have suffered through the war 
none is more noticeable than the loss of honesty 
We are less honest in word than we were ten years 
ago , we are less honest in deed 

Just as we have now an unprecedentedly grave 
danger to nat onal health, arising from the lowered 
sexual morality of war-time, so we have this unprece^ 
dentedly wide post-w^ar failure of the good English 
habit of not stealing 

The statesman of toda) may not be aw^are of his 
kinship with the man who pilfers goods from the 
London docks, but spiritually he is his brother 
And we who keep the statesman in powder are respon- 
sible for continuing the reign of dishonesty, whose A 
IS a he spoken on the Front Bench and whose 7 is a 
parcel sneaked from a goods train ihere you have 
one of the chief problems with which men are faced 
all over the earth to-day — to choose between a world 
of mutual trust and a world of mutual pre}. 
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S OMETIME ago the educated public 
of India wete staitled by the follow- 
ing statement from the pen of Pro- 
fessoi Jadunath Saikai.thc eminent His- 
torian and Rcseaich Scholar — 

“I am not (it to be ranked with the band of 
Kcscarth i’ k >> X and i‘h i) ’s of the new Cal- 
cutta School method of woiL is also 

different [Modern Rcmcw, February 1921, p 
210 ) 

I believe all graduates of the University 
of Calcutta ate pioud of the achievements 
of Professor Jadunath Sarkar m the field 
of Historical Research and it is really 
most astonishing to find that not a single 
voice has been raised to enquire why this 
eminent Scholai refuses to be ranked with 
the band of Research Scholars who have 
risen recently into piominence m the same 
University It is a matter of very great 
regret, a matter which deserves detailed 
enquuy and serious consideration on the 
part of all membeis, old and Wew, of the 
University of Calcutta Jadunath Sarkar 
needs no introduction to the Indian Pub- 
lic in Europe lus name tanks very high 
and after the death of William Ii vmc he 


IS regarded as the only authority on 
Indian Histoiy of the Mughal Period 
From the veiled leferences in Professor 
Sarkar’s rejoinder to Mr Panchanan 
Mitia’s criticism of bis article on “Uni- 
versity Problems Of To-Day” it is veiy 
difficult for a man who is not conversant 
with the diffeientundeicui rents of thought 
01 the deep-water policies of the different 
factions of the Calcutta Univeisity to 
understand what impelled an eminent 
scholar like Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
to make such a sweeping statement 

From a footnote on page 238 of the 
February issue of the Modern Review it is 
to be understood that Professoi Sarkar’s 
remarks apply only to the arts section of 
the Faculty of Post-graduate Studies of 
the Calcutta University From what 
appears in the papers about the pi ogress 
of the post-graduate department of the 
Calcutta Umveisity one understands that 
very good lesearch woik is being done 
by that body The Ph D ’s and the P. R. 
S ’s of the Calcutta Umveisity include 
such ciumeut uanies as Professoi Radha 
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Kumud Mukerji, M a , p r s , ph d , Dr 
Gauranganath Banerji, ji \ , p r s , rh » , 
Professoi Rameschandra Majumdar, m a. , 
p R s , ph D , Professor Panchanan Mitra, 
M A , p R s , etc There are lesser lumi- 
naries such as the holders of the Calcutta 
University Jubilee Prize Medal and other 
prizes for original research The educated 
public of India have received another 
shock from the statement in the notes of 
the April issue of the Modern Review, as 
it IS generally believed that the Editor of 
the Modem Review is responsible foi these 
notes It IS stated there, 

“In Sir Ashutosh’s leport to the Senate Dr 
Ratndas Khan’s monograph on Society in 
Biohition published by the Calcutta Unnersity 
IS numbered among the monographs ivhich he 
pi aises as constituting ‘valuable’ contributions 
to the advantenient of oui knowledge Win is 
this monograph still withheld from a public 
thiisting foi the advancement of its knowledge 
d Id Gokliglu '' Who aie the fudges that eeitified 
I)i Khan’s book as original addition to human 
knowledge ’ Who ordered it to be punted at 
the cost of our Uni\ ersity 

Further on it is stated 

“The Bengal public have aught to 

know the name of these fleeting spectres of 
humanity who diiect, fudge and leward the 
research work of that Univeisitv and stamp 
such monographs with the seal of then ap- 
pioval ’’ 

If Pi of Jadunath vSaikai thinks it to 
be beneath his dignity to be associated or 
tanked in the same degiee with the new 
generation of Rescaich Scholars inoduced 
by the Univeisity of Calcutta ot with 
those who hate in iccent yeais obtained 
Premchand Koychand Scholarships oi 
Ph I) degiees, then theie must be some 
serious reasons foi it As one of his 
students and as one of the v'-eiy few people 
who leceived tiaining in methods of 
cutical research work personally fiom him 
as well as from his publications, I refuse 
to believe that a manlike Jadunath Sarkar 
can make such a sweeping statement 
unless he is impelled to do so b\ reasons 
which hate not been made public It is 
theiefore high time that all members and 
graduates of the University of Calcutta 
took up this subject and mtestigated it 
thuiuiighly Ihc Unneisity of Cldcutta 


IS entering on a new phase of existence 
It has been announced m the papeis that 
in future our alma mater will have no 
connection with the Government of 
India and that His Excelledcy Lord 
Ronaldshay has reappointed Su Asutosh 
Mukherji as a Vice-Chancellor of that 
body it IS to be hoped therefore that the 
days of internal struggle will now be 
ovei and the second period of 8ii Asutosh’s 
Yice-Chancellorship will be a period of 
unbroken triumph for himself and the 
University If mistakes have been com- 
mitted m the past, let us hope that the 
old Vice-Chancellor in his new regime 
will coxrect them and the band of faithful 
men, University Professoi s, Lectureis, and 
Research Scholars, who have gatheied 
round him, will piofit by then experiences 
m the past in oidei to avoid such eiiois 
in the futuie But in oidei to do so we 
must find out what tliese eriois aie and 
if we are at fault we must acknowledge 
our faults with an open heait so that the 
success of a national institution may be 
assured It is therefore necessary to 
start our enquiries with the statement 
made by the Editor of the Modem Review 
in the Apiil issue of that journal “Who 
aie the judges, wdio ceitified piodiicts of 
reseaich woik, submitted foi examina- 
tions by scholais to the Univeisity of 
Calcutta Ifthej are thotough masters 
of the subject which they have to examine, 
then w'liy should a man like Piotessoi 
fadunath Sarkar, whose contiibutions to 
human knowledge have been ceitihed to 
be genuine eil 01 ts tovvaids the advance- 
ment of learning by men who aic noted 
foi their mtimate knowledge of the jiaiti- 
culai subject, lefuse to lank himself with 
scholars’ Will any membei ot the Calcutta 
University thciefoie kindly produce a 
list of examiners who have examined 
the theses submitted tot examination 
liy scholars who have obtained the 
Jhemchand Roycluind Scholarship oi the 
I'h I) degiee of the Calcutta Umversit} 
during the last 15 veais ^ 

R D Bvxerji 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[ Boo] s in Ihe follow I ng languages will be noticed Assamese, Bengali, EngliBi, Gujaniti, Hindi, Kanaiest, 
Malayalam, Mai athi, Nepali , Oiya, Punjaln, Sindhi, Tamils lehigit and Uidu Newspapeis, penoditah, 
school and college text hooks and fheu annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, i epi nits of magazine a j tales, 
add) esses, eti , will not be notiad flu leccipt of books leceived foi ilvuw will not be acknowledged, 
noi anv queues locating tlieieto answeied Fhe leview of any bool is not guaianteed Books should 
be sent to OIL) office, addiessed to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewei , the Bengali Reviewei , etc, 
accoiding to flu language of the hooks — Editoi , M R, ] 


English 

llll NUrllAN 1 U AND THE NiRUKI/ 1 , Inti od llctlOll 
by ! al small Sarnp, M A , (Panj ), D Phil ( 0 \on ) 
Oxfo! d Univii sity Puss Pp 8 o 

\ aska’s Nirukta together with the Nighantu is 
ri well-known treatise on \ echc EtymologN, Philology, 
and Semantics and as such it is indispensable for 
e\ery student of \ edic literature Rudolph Roths 
edition ol this work was issued three quarters of 
a centur} ago {1852), but it w^as not free from 
defects ihe other two editions deserving mention 
lie oi Bibliotheca Indica 11882-91) and the Venkatesh- 
\ara Press, Bombay ( 1969 V S ) , but these two 
^re not satisfactory in various respects So that want 
of a new and critical edition of that valuable work 
waas being keenly felt in the field of the study of the 
\ edic lore \Vc are, therefore, e\tremel} glad to 
see It now supplied by Dr Sarup who deserves our 
tlianks for the work he has accomplished successful!} — - 
so far as can be ludged from the introduction thereto, 

I he volume before us contains only the Introduc- 
tion to the m un work 1 he author, vve are told there, 
h IS critically edited the text m original Sanskrit 
and tr inslatcd it for the first time into English, giving 
exegetical and critical notes ind adding various 
indexes and appendices as well Ihe whole work 
was presented by him as the thesis for his degree of 
D Phil to the Oxford University and it was accepted 
b} It Ow mg, liowever, to the high cost of printing 
at present, onl\ the Introduction has now been 
brought out 

ihe present edition which is prepared from a 
number of iMSS and cliiterent printed editions throws 
a Hood ol light on the text of both the Nighantu 
and the Nirukta Dr Sarup has clearly shown in 
his Introduction that there arc now two recensions of 
the Nighantu, one shorter and the other longer which 
IS obvioiisl} a later addition And it is a fact which 
was hitherto quite unknown to scholars The editor 
has further pointed out, for the first time, by a 
careful examination of the materials at his disposal 
that the text of the Nirukta, too, ‘has been gradually 
expanded b} the addition of short passages, chiefly 
in etymological explanations, which easily lent them- 
selves to such interpolations' \s appears from the 
detailed account of the MSS of the text a few sam- 
ples of which have been given in the Introduction, 
there ate three stages of interpolations in the Nirukta 
and the editor thinks that this expansion can be 
traced down to the thiitcenth century V D *lhus 
one should be cautious m making \aokd lesponsiblc 


for many passages and the numerous absurd deriva- 
tions contained therein now commonly attributed 
to him ’ Indeed it is a great thing found out by 
the editor, for which every reader will be grateful 
to him 

\fter giving the textual criticism the editor deals 
to some extent with what Yaska has contributed to 
Ftymology, Philology, and Semantics And the 
la^t few pages have been devoted to early anti-Vcdic 
scepticism 1 he question has been raised in connec- 
tion with the views of Kautsa in regard to the 
authont} of the Vedas as alluded to by \ aska in the 
Nirukta Kautsa maintains that the Vedic stan/as 

arc meaningless* ( ) He may not 

be the originator of the movement, as Dr Sarup 
holds , but it is beyond the shade of any doubt that 
he was a strong leader of it Evidently its origin 
IS ^to be sought in sectarianism,’ but it is certain 
that that sect is not of those who accept the authority 
of the Vedas 1 he author of the Gopatha Brahmana 
does not belong to that sect, for according to 
him the Atliarv^a \ eda has a status not lower than 
that of the other three ones Thus the two stories 
(]uoted b} Dr Sarup from the Cropatha Brahmana 
have no connection whatever with the anti-Vedic 
scepticism, the object of both of them being only to es- 
tablish the superiority ot the Brahma- or Atharva 
Veda to the other three \ edas — Rig, Yajus, and 
Sam an 

More than once Yaska refers tlie views of the 
\(iidanas, but it is not yet quite clear to us who these 
Naidanas were The editor’s short explanation 

( “Specialists in primary causes ’ p 55 ) is very vague 
does not mean ‘ a knife’ ( p 55 ^ though it 
IS derived from the root ‘to cut’, but it means ‘a 
spindle’ 

\s regards the notice of Prakritism m \ edic 
words by Yaska, Dr Sarup has found only one word, 
VI/ , ( p 55 ) 5 but more words can be 

cited, as for example, ( Nu* 

32 ) , \ aska explains by saying ^ T 

( Nir IN 32 ), and evidently it is derived from 
{\f^J as Yaska says 

clearly here is the influence of what is called the 
Paisadu Prakut in Praknt grammars 
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It IS not daia saya ( ) as is printed ( p 68 ) 

but dauisaya ( ) 

It IS a well-known fact in every language 'that 
words ot different origin often assume the same form’ 
It IS, therefore, quite uncalled for to give examples 
covering more than full four pages of big size ( pp 
85 62) 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BhAT TACHARV A 

Idevls \nd Realities or Studies in 
Educaiion and Economics, by D) Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan^MA^Ittf D Pubhshed hv flu Law 
^Hotise, Mount Road^ Madias 

This book of over 800 pages consists of two distinct 
parts, which are really two separate treatises, that 
have nothing in common with such other except 
common authorship and inclusion within the covers of 
the same volume The first part ( 300 pages ) gives a 
detailed history of hnglish education during the years 
1689-1750, and the second part ( 500 pages ) treats of 
Indian Banking and Currenc} The name of the 
book is s ignificant the author’s aim seems to have 
been to find out to what extent actual realisation has 
approximated the ideal in two such remote and 
divergent fields of human activity as the search for a 
national s} stem of education in England and that for 
a stable currency s}stem in India 

The author was tor a time special Tcscarch lecturer 
to the L niversit} of I ondon at King’s College, and 
his history of English education seems to be the out- 
come of his research work during this period i he 
reviewer is not competent to pronounce any opinion 
on the value of the author s research which covers a 
little known period of English educational history 
when, except such education as was imparted in the 
older universities, no attempt had } et been made to 
place the system of education on a broad or popular 
basis, when education had not }et freed itself from 
the shackles of ecclesiasticism , and when its very 
existence depended on the good wnll of charitable indi- 
viduals and institutions, or the profit-making instinct of 
pedagogues who had themselves little education to 
boast of But he appears to have taken great pains to 
ransack all available literature on the subject and 
presents the results of his investigations in the form of 
a senes of pictures of the educational life of a bygone 
age In this attempt "to reconstruct the past of those 
institutions, of those effective ideas, which have shaped 
education as it has been given actually and in fact,*" 
the author appears to have attained considerable 
success At least that is the opinion of Prof Adamson, 
the great educationist, who writes a brief Introduction 
to the book 1 he last Section gives a brief sketch of 
the foundation of Chanty Schools by Christian 
Missionaries in the Madras and Bengal Presidencies 
during this period, which, along with other private 
efforts, laid the foundation of western education in 
India 

The second part of the book deals w ith the usual 
subjects relating to Indian banking and current} , but 
in their discussion the author brings a new outlook and 
a breadth of v lew that are really refreshing There is 
a number of excellent chapters on the Production of 
the PrLt*uii‘' iMct ils Histoi) of huropean Banking 
m India I lit \ iturt ind Constitution of Indiin 
Binkau In^tithtu'n- I he ( »okl lunge 


Standard in Eoreign Countries Indian Currency in 
War lime and the Fluctuations of the Exchange 
Value of the Rupee The author ver} rightly 
observes that Indian currency problems should 
not be studied as isolated phenomena but as part 
of contemporary world movements, and he full} 
explains the principles that have, at different periods, 
been responsible for the peculiar developments 
of Indian currency We agree with him that a more 
thorough grasp of the underlying principles would have 
saved the Government of India from many of those 
mistakes that have darkened its fair reputation in the 
handling of currency matters in the past The author 
does not pretend to find an} solution for the present 
fluctuations ot Indian exchange, which are but a local 
phase of similar fluctuations all the world over and 
which have been the product of quite abnormal factors, 
but he believes in the future of the gold exchange 
standard, towards which, owing to the scarcit} of the 
yellow metal and the multiplication of paper monc}, 
the whole civilised world is now in fact, though not in 
name, gradually tending Ihc two chapters on 
indigenous and earl} European b inking in India bring 
into vivid contrast the honesty and eflicienc} of Indian 
indigenous banking institutions— probabl} the oldest 
of their kind in the world— and the corruption and 
mismanagement prevalent 111 earl} European banks in 
thiscountr}, which were largeh responsible for the 
suspicious attitude of the Indian public towards banks 
in general — a suspicion which has not altogether dis- 
appeared even today 

hcoNovncis 

TheMeihodoi PiiiLosopin— G R Malkani^ 
M A (Advaitii Sems no 2) PublnJud bv the 
Indian Iintiiute of Philosophy, Anialiui^ L 
Khandei>h Pp */+/s Pi ui not nuntioncd 

It contains three chapters, the sub]ccls dealt with 
being (i) the criterion of truth, (iij the cnti(|uc of 
Reason and (111) Prof Zimmermann's criticism of 
Advaitism According to the author ‘there can lie 
no criterion of truth, proceeding by the ( videncc of 
the senses ^ Ihc dream is as true as the waking 
consciousness ( p 4 ) 

1 he objective distinction of the true ind the false 
IS arbitrary and conventional 1 he sensuous know- 
ledge IS uncertamt} itself ( p 1 1 ) 

ihe intellect can give us no help It depends 
upon the senses for materials. It 'e<in correct their 
evidence not for truth or falsehood but only for 
useful action It goes out of its way, when it gives 
to its judgments an intrinsic value for discrimin<iting 
the true from the false’ ( p h ) 

According to the author, there can be no court of 
appeal that can give us an undisputed entenon of 
truth 

The author is a thoroughgoing tisanlai lit and has 
adopted his abstract monism He sa}s — "It docs not 
sa} what is true and what is false where we make this 
distinction, both are equally me<iningless, and a real 
absolute criterion is unthinkable but where we do get 
to this criterion, there likewise, the true and the false 
lose all meaning, fur the self is the truth of them both 
I am the first truth, the testimon) of all testimonies, 
the proof of all proofs, the Incontrovertible I I am 
the onlv realitv In me triitli becomes tiuthless ^ 
( p I O 
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i he author h is 1 inded Ub into the island of 
Solipsism But he retorts— 'Advaitism is too delicate 
a discipline for the averasfe mind vve can never teach 
by argument what to call real and wh it to call unre il 
even as the blind cannot be made to see by reasoning'* 

( P 45 ) 

We are glad, there is at least one man who is 
Chalshu^man ( ) 

In the third chapter our author has analysed Prof 
Zimmermann*s criticism of Advaitism and has pro- 
nounced it to be false How he can pass such a 
]udgment, passes our understanding Does he say 
that to hib Self truth and falsity are equally meaning- 
less * Or we must take him at his word — and pro- 
nounce his judgment to be meaningless 

His attitude toward Professor 7 immermann is 
patronising 

Maiies Chandra Ghosh 
Urdu 

SuARvr, dv Syed Yajib Asluaf Nadu Puhlnhed 
by MiSi^JS Mohd D'ujais and Abdul II afis^ Acamga} h 
Pp 144 Pi ict atuias 

M ihatma Gandhis booklet entitled ‘Hind Swaraj * 
or ‘Indian Home Rule* has by now been rendered into 
several Indian v^ernaculars Plus is an Urdu tran- 
sl ition of the said treatise There is also another 
Urdu translation of the same b} some Meerut gentle- 
man, but the one under leview is s ipenor to it in every 
respect Barring a few' lapses, it is on the whole 
accurate idiomatic and elegant We wish the transla- 
tor could have seen his way to add an ‘introduction’ 
of his owm and to append some important explanatory 
foot-notes It is also regrettable that the translation 
has omitted altogether the author’s preface and his 
ver} useful apptnd*ces The get-up is fairly good 

A M 

GUJ VRATU 

R VS Gito /oj Bcitu lhnnr\adiaj punt- 

ed dt the \na\il Punting Pie^^, Smat Thick 
caidboard^ pp 34 Puce As 12 ( 1920 ) 

Ihe book does not exactly consist wholly of 

songs iftcft There are prose pieces, and also 
songs, some modelled on those of Mrs Brown- 
ing’s, all consisting of flights of imagination and 
couched m the language of rhapsody, which, 
when pressed, betray merely the embodiment of 
commonplace ideas 

Birth phvcl of Swami Dvavnand (^1^ 

), bj 

Tiibhowandas Damodardas Gadhia, printed at 
the Damodar Punting House, Rajkote Thick 
catdboardjpp 100 Price Re 1, { 1920 ) 

The late Babu Debendranath Mukherji had 
devoted his life to elucidating several obscure 
factors in the life of the founder of the Arya 
Samai, Swami Dayanand Saiaswati He was 
a familiar figure m Gujarat and in Bombay, 
where he was found doing everything that lay 
in the power of an enthusiast to reach first- 


hand the souices of a first class biography of 
the Swamijt As a prelude to it, he first pub- 
lished a short sketch of his life, and thereafter 
devoted himself to find out, firstly, the true 
birth place and secondly, the family from which 
Dayanand came This book is a translation of 
the manual he published embodying the results 
of his researches, winch is a sad chronicle of 
perseverance met at every time by the apathy 
of Native State officials in helping a genuine 
student of biogiaphy In spite of rebuffs, the 
Babu persisted and was able to find out at least 
materials which might sei ve as a groundwork 
for a future chronicler Needless to say, his 
greatest desire to write a detailed biography 
of the Swamiji remained unfulfilled, because of 
his untimely death The book furnishes an in- 
teresting account of his tours and inquiries 

Ashtvdas-sloki Gita ( ) 

Kahda^ Vasanji Dave, BA Caidboaid, pp 
79 Punted at the Hindustan Piess^ Poit^ 
Bonibaj Unpriced ( 1921 ) 

Under the guise of presenting the Gita in 
eighteen slokas, the writer has managed to give 
details of the life of a boy, who was reading for 
his Arts Examination and who died suddenly 
at that young age It is thus a production 
which could prove of interest or use piiraarily 
to the boy’s lelatives and in an infinitesimal 
degiee to the public at large 

Panday Guptv Nivas ( ^ ) bv 

Isliwailal Veniavalay MA^ with a Pie lace by 
Manjulal Dave^ M A j punted at ihe Giantho* 
day a Printing Piess^ Ahmedabad Pp 78 
Puce As 12 ( 1920 ) 

This IS a tianslation of a drama written 
originally m Sanskrit by Mahakavi Bhas The 
writer has written an intelligent introduction 
bearing on the times of Bhas, his language, 
etc , and lias further tried to elucidate the subject 
by writing a commentary also 

Shri Mvhvbharvt, Part III, by Mamlal 
Ichchhai am Desai^ B 4 , Editoi of the 
' ^Gujarati, and printed at the Gujarati Punt- 
ing Ptess^ Bombay Cloth cox er, with full page 
illustrations, pp 1268 Price Rs 20 ( 1921 ) 

The third part of this work brings to a close 
a magnum opus m Gujarati Planned on ori- 
ginal and bold lives by the late editor of the 
Gujarati, Mr Ichchharam, fates decreed that 
the finishing touches to it should be put by his 
son, and he has done all that fell on his shoul- 
ders to do, m the right spirit, and so well that 
one IS unable to distinguish any line of cleavage 
between the work of the father and the work of 
the son In reviewing the second part of this 
translation several years ago, we had empha- 
sized one of its special featuies, viz , that every 
verse, before it was translated, was subjected to 
a critical examiiiatioa with the aid of several 
shastiis, and collected, in the light of the many 
original texts, which the editor’s library was 
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lucky enough to possess That leatme has not 
been abandoned m this pait also, and the result 
IS, not a meicenaiy tianslation by a paid hack, 
but an intelligent production, woithy of a place 
111 every student^s library We congratulate 
the editoi, the press, and the staft, on bringing 
out a set of volumes, artistic and at the same 
time useful, m e\ery way 

K M J 

TuLANATMAK BHASHVSHASTRA or CoMPARATIVr 
Philolog\, by Piitamlal V Kaclichi B 1 
PuhlnJm Ml M C Kothmii Ba^odii Paoes 20^ 
Ip Puce Re 1-4 

This IS the 38th volume of Shree ‘Sayajee SahitNa- 
mala’ senes inaugurated by the princely patronage of 
H H Mahara]a Gaikwar As the niii>ou d^etn of 
his book the author points to the general and wide- 
spread desire among educated Indians to have one 
common language for the whole of India, and 
to his own belief that this goal can be reached b} 
facilitating the stud} of the chief vernaculars arisen 
out of the Ar\an stock, vi/ , Hindi, Gujarathi, 
Marathi and Bengali With this end in view he has 
studied these vernaculars and has succeeded m 
showing a close famil} resemblance between them in 
the inflection of nouns, conjugation of verbs, etc But 
this, though an outcome of considerable patient 
research, can hardl} justify the title of the book bor 
‘Comparative Philology’ covers a wider field, and, as a 
science, must deal not only with resemblances but must 
classify them and evolve certain common principles 
and rules governing them Mr Kachchi has done 
nothing of the kind, and this is a serious omission, 
which takes away a good deal of merit from his work 
and mars its usefulness The book is not altogether 

free from mistakes bor instance, Prakrit 

Hindi or Gujarathi are nut derived 

from Sanskrit as the author has stated on 

page 134, but from Sirailarl} the Marathi 

word can trace its origin to the Sanskrit word 

but the author does not seem to know it 

Such minor mistakes apart, Mr Kachchi’s book has 
no doubt considerable merit which must appeal 
strongly to the students of comparative philology and 
its perusal will, it is hoped, m some measure facilitate 
their stud} of Indian vernaculars 

V G A. PTE 

Marathi 

T Chaistdragupta, by S G Naiawane 

2 Bhenis Nagarcha Vaapari, S G Narawane 

3 Sakuntala, by V R ::ioholla] , B A 

Published by S G Yarawane at the Ai yan hdnea- 
fiou Society s High School, Gugaum, Bombiiy Puce 
4 annas each ig2o~2i 

ihis series of the ^\achaniya Gosthi’ consisting of 
tales from the standard classics, is ver} well-planned 
Ihe first IS the stor} of Chandragupta the Alauryya, 
retold from the Marathi novel N Apte Ihe 
others are tales from Shakespeare and Kalidasa 
Life sketches ot the original authors and a glossary of 


ditlicult words appended to the tiles will be found 
useful to those who cannot have access to them 
Though the st}Ie of these tales is no cumbrous, }et 
it should have been more flowing It will not doubt 
be a joy to the juvenile readers to go through these 
interesting tales 

Ramks Bash* 

Hindi, 

Bharatvvrsha Men Japiav Siksiia, by Jay 
Chandra Vidyalanlara Giduliil, kangn Pp, 95 
Pi ice 6 annas iQig 

The author of this treatise takes a v er} sant 
and wide view of National bducation He wrote it 
long before the present mov^einent Some of the 
suggestions are worthy ot our serious consideration 
The author was at the Gurukiil for 13 }ears but his 
views are not blinded b} an} section il spirit I he 
st\leofthe book is simple Ihe author has coined 
some new words 1 his book will implv repay 
perusal 

Ramus 

Hindi Maiiabiivrai Mimansv 01 a study of flu 
Mahabhaiaf in Hindi Piiblishei Mes^fs G V 
Ckiplnnla) CfCo Poona City Pas^is 614 

I his IS a Hindi translation of the original Marathi 
work written by Mr C \ \ a d}a, M a , r r p , and 

published by the same publishers two years igo 
The work is a treasure-house of information, skilfully 
extracted, on politics, religion, philosophy, social, 
religious and industrial institutions, geography, 
science, etc , of the Mahabharat age Mr \ aidya’s 
\ lews may not coincide with the old orthodox views 
on the one hand, and on the otlier, with those of 
eminent scholars like Dr Sir R (? Hhandarkar, 
Weber, MacDonald and lloflmann Put it cannot 
be gainsaid that Mr \ aidya’s opinions irc not tormed 
haphazard, but are the result of deep stud}, and 
intrinsic evidence is not wanting m the justification of 
them I ay readers will no doubt hnd thi work to be 
quite en( banting and sufhcient to give them an insight 
into the subject I he translator too has done hi^ work 
quite satisfactorily 

V (1 Apu 

Gatv pachas bvkson me Hindi ki i>\sv i if?! 

^ ) —It IS a pamphlet dealmg with 

the contributions of Debar to the Hindi literature fur 
the last 50 years b} means of the publication of Hindi 
journals, books, etc It contains 44 pages 

SvMSAR Samrvi —V political treatise in Hindi 
containing in clear terms the international relations of 
the dilterent European countries, the eflects of the last 
Great War on the world and last, though not the least, 
prophec} of a great war m near future It is a very 
usefd book for a politician and has been written by 
Pt Knshnakant Malvi It is a unique book in Hindfi 
literature which is extremely poor in political literature 
Its price IS Rs i-B and it is published by the Abh}u- 
da}a Press, Allahabad It is a book of 143 pages 

Hindi SiDDHANiA Prvrami —V booklet contain- 
ing different questions and answers m connection 
with Hindi language and literature In a word it is a 
depository of the sources of informations about Hindi 
language, its origin and divisions, etc* It has been 
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edited with the help of the opinions of diiterent Hindi mains of Arrah It is the fruit of ^reat researches 

poets and has been published by Arrah Nagri Pracha- on the part of the author, Pandit Shakul N Pandey 

rini Sabha If contains 93 pages Price As 8 only and has been published by Arrah Nagri Pracharini 

Arrvu Pur \tatt\v v — It is a booklet of 40 pages It Sabha. 

contains the accounts of the ancient places and re- G Sin&h, 


A POEM ABOUT A GRAVE 

( By an \merican boj of 10 or ii jears of age ) 

My mothei died when I was a boy, 

And she was put in a big gi ave, 

And then there was no woise sonow 
Than the time the two men put the sand on 
And when the snow laid its thick blanket on 

0 that was a great sorrow to them ' 

1 cried day aftei day and night aftei night 
And week after week 


NOTES 


A Salutary Law. 

New Zealand was originally founded 
as a penal colony by Great Biitain , but 
it has of recent years gained a reputation 
as one of the most carefully and complete- 
ly governed territories in the world 
The successful efforts it has made foi the 
saving of the lives of infants and for child 
welfaie are unsurpassed by any other 
country According to the Literary Digest 
a law passed by this reformed convict 
colony, and made effective on May 1st of 
this year, orders that “no motion-picture 
film depicting thieving, robbery, murder, 
or suicide shall be permitted to be shown 
in the Dominion ” Such a law should be 
passed m India in the next autumn session 
of Legislative Assembly and Council of 
State 

The progress made by a quondam con- 
vict colony should teach caste-ridden 
India that “once an outcast always an 
outcast” is not a law of God, and that 
it IS not even a law of man in any modern 
countiy except India. 

An International University. 

The Nation and the Athenaeum of 
April 9, 1921, has an article on Rabindra- 


nath Tagoie’s idea of an International 
University It is not exactly a mere idea 
01 dream Its nucleus is already in exis- 
tence in the form of the \ isva-Bharati of 
Santmiketan, Bolpur The Nation attach- 
es great importance to the ideal It 
writes 

While the whole world is at war, it is some 
comfoit to hear even one voice, however still 
and small, persistently murmuring of peace 
Amid the turmoil and shouting one may still 
catch the quiet words of an Indian pleading the 
cause of understanding, friendliness, and for- 
bearance, as though they, and not devastating 
conflicts, were the most natural things in the 
world In such a spirit it is that Rabindranath 
Tagore has been moving, almost silently, from 
country to country, and from hemisphere to 
hemisphere, insinuating his conception of an 
International University He has received the 
kind of welcome that might have been expected 
for any Heavenly Visitant in the hell to which 
man has reduced mankind Suspected as a 
seditious agitator, dogged by Government spies, 
impugned by official detraction, or, at the best, 
scornfully tolerated as an impracticable dreamer, 
he has trodden the well-worn and dolorous 
path of the spirit But wherever he has been, 
in Europe or the United States, that one voice, 
however still and small, has persistently 
murmured of peace, and by his conception of 
an International University he has endeavored 
to clear one thin track towards it 

The track leads up a Hill of Pifficulty At the 
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ouLsei it ciKOuuteis the vast obstacle ot official 
education imposed upon the Indian peoples b} 
their English luleis No one should make light 
of that system It has given the ‘‘educated 
classes” oi India a common tongue, by which 
they can understand each other, no matter from 
what Indian 1 ace they spring It has fostered 
the sense of Indian unit}'-, and has enabled the 
educated Indian to move freely about the world 
It has revealed to him the real wealth of 
English liteiatiiie, and the peciihaiities of 
English moralit} and custom So long as oui 
great political writeis weie admitted into the 
official curiiculum, it encouiaged the growth of 
freedom, and a belief in the ad\antages of self- 
government But, altei all, it is a relic of the 
complacent and self-satisfied Victouan age, 
when our statesmen confidently expected that 
any people tiained upon the English model 
would soon become as good as the English, 
and what hitman being could hope toi mote ^ 
We all know the result—the inevitable result— of 
a foieigti cultiue imposed upon a lace of wideh 
difierent mind and habit 

Some Defects of a Foreign Culture. 

The writer in the Xation then pioceeds 
to particularise some of the undesnable 
results of a foreign culture in India 

Some of us have known the educated Indian 
oi twenty or thu ty years ago— the sort of man 
who prided himself upon ins power of writing 
classical English, of imitating the English in 
every way, of composing verses in imitation of 
Swinburne or Shelley, and of pouring out 
English eloquence in the rolling periods of 
Gladstone, or still moie antiquated orators 
Under the pressuie of an education that alone 
promise success, many became separated in 
thought and languare fiom then own people, 
like that great jurist, Rash Behan Ghose, for 
instance, whose death was announced the othei 
day So intimate with English literature was 
he that his conveise was a succession of quota- 
tions , so endued with English political thought 
that his speeches read like Pitt’s , but he knew 
little of his country’s mind, and could hardly 
address his fellow-countrymen m his native 
tongue 

Many of us ha\e kno\\n that Indian whose 
mind was filled with fine passages from oiii 
poets and ihetoncians, and wdio pouted out 
Biiikc, or Mill, or |oIm Moiler ( not alwavs ti 
illustiate the consistency ol the Sccietair of 
state foi India ), but in whom w^e felt that too 
much had been cianimed bv heait, and w’'e 
missed the peilect intimacy which conies onl> 
Irom the ancestral nuiid and mother’s milk 

The wiitei supports his position by 
quoting some observations ot La]pat Rai 
and Rabindianath Tagore The latter 
that tliioughout India there is 


not a single univeisit\ established in 
modern tunes whcie a foieign or a natue- 
boin student can properly become ac- 
quainted with the best products of the 
Indian mmd his complaint is natural, 
and because of tins false ideal in a Western 
education imposed upon the Eastern mmd 
various attempts have been made to 
restoie the ancient Indian method in an 
extreme fulness Such an attempt may be 
seen m the Gmukula iieai Ilatclwar, ” 
Of this institution a biief description has 
been gi\en 

Mahatma Gandhi and Modern 
Civilization 

The Nation writer next passes in review 
Mahatma Gandhds idealism 

It was the same feeling of leaction against 
an alien method which piomptcd Mahatma 
Gandhi to declare at a public meetini* in 
Mn/apni Siiuaielasi Janiian — 

“I am thankful to modern ci\ ili/at ion lor tcnchini* 
me tbit if I want India to rise to its highest heiqht 
I must tell nn countrymen frankU th it, after \ ears 
and 3 ears of experience of modern civil i/ation, I hive 
learnt one lesson from it, and that is that vve must simn 
it at all costs I am here to tell my educated leiclers 
that my e\penence of modern civilization worked at 
its best told me in emphatic terms in the ycir UjoS 
‘(rod save India from th it modern cur->e ' ’ 

We all know to wffiat a height of influence 
that reaction against our Western mmd has 
brought Mahatma Gandhi— an mfluence almost 
omnipotent now over Mohammedans as wall as 
Hindus Even men who do not agree wuth his 
policy of Non-Co-operation, admit his powet 
and Ins spiiitual zeal Rabinclranatli lagoie 
speaks of him as “the gieatesi ot living men ” 
Lajpat Rai, speaking in Bomba} upon Ins 
return to India last year, exclaimed, “I chal- 
lenge the whole woild to produce another man 
like Mahatma Gandhi Most people reeogm/e 
the power of the Non-Lo opiiation doctiine 
Nearly all feel the atti action of a method so 
extreme, so natinal, and, in appearance, so fiee 
horn violence In a letter to the Duke of Con- 
naught last lehrnaiv, Mnliitnui (haiidhi 
wiote — 

^Mhe people have understood tin secret and the 
value of non-violence as the) hive never done I)eiore 
He who runs ma) see tint this is a religious md 
pun!} mg movement We are leaving oU drink, we 
are trying to rid Indii of the curse ul 1 ntouclubiiity 
W’e are tr) mg to throw oil lureign tmsel splendor, 
and b\ reverting to the spmnmg-whcel reviving the 
ancient and the poetic siniplicit) of life W’e hope 
thereby to stenli/e the existing harmful institutions ’ 

This idealism has kindled the whole of India 
as no political teaching has kindled her before 
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not even in the bwadeshi time ot htteen years 
ago Mahatma Gandhiis a Jain, and as such 
IS opposed to violence of any kind, and too 
scrupulous of life to kill the tiniest insect 

Mahatma Gandhi, by the way, is not 
a Jam 

A Criticism and an Appreciation 

Having given Mahatma Gandhi his 
due, the wiiter in the Nation sounds a 
ciitical note and concludes with an appre- 
ciation of Rabindranath’s ideal 

But yet IS not Non-Co-operation— the Boy- 
cott, the “Sending to Conventry” upon an 
enormous scale — in itself a kind of mental and 
moral \iolence ■' What schoolboy would not 
lather be battered eveiy day than “barred” ’ 
J'o hold no communication with the ruling race 
IS a vengeance more teiiible than lebelhon, and 
Kabiudianath Tagore seems to show a tiuei 
/eal foi peace and goodwill by founding an 
International University in which even the 
English will be welcomed among the other 
Europeans The Univeisity is giadually grow- 
ing out ot the school which Tagore founded 
himself some twenty yeai s ago neai Bolpui , a 
bundled miles noith of Calcutta, in healthy, 
beautiful, though baiien surioundiugs, lemote 
from the distuibance ot towns It is called 
“Santiniketan,” or “The Home of Peace,” and 
there the lestless European may slowly, and 
amid the natuial scenes, absorb whatever may 
be pel maneiit oi of \ alue to his own soul in 
the wisdom, music, and aits of the Indian East, 
while unconsciously diffusing the best thought 
and mental methods of his home Not is the 
UnnersiL} merely an institute for books and 
learning It co-opeiates with the villages around 
to cultivate the land, bleed the sacred cattle, 
spin clothes, ciush oil from the oil-seeds, and 
produce the few other pioducts needed here 
below bv man By man and woman ' Foi 
women students are admitted on equal terms, 
an incalculable advance for India , and Tagore’s 
next step is to build one resident house for the 
men who will come from Europe, and one for 
the women In such an endeavor lies the way 
ot peace For, as he says, “the mission of edu- 
cation IS to help us realue the inner principle 
ot unity in all the knowledge and activities of 
our social and spiritual being ” 

Peibaps it should be made clear that 
Rabindranath’s scheme of education pio- 
vides loi the diiect impaiting of modern 
or western thought and science, m addi- 
tion to the Western man "uncoiiscioitsfy 
diffusing the best thought and mental 
methods of his home ” Foi the Poet 
lightly holds that neithei the ancient oi 


eastern noi the modern or western ideal 
of life, culture, civilization, is perfect and 
complete in itself For perfection we aie 
to look to a future and ever-growing 
organic synthesis of ideals 

In ordei that Mahatma Gandhi may 
not be misunderstood, it should be stated 
that “to hold no communication with 
the lulmg lace” is not, so fai as we have 
been able to understand him, his absolute 
and unconditional lesolve He will com- 
municate and co-operate with that lace, 
as soon as it ceases to be the ruling lace, 
as soon as individuals belonging to that 
lace can be met and dealt with as political 
equals, as soon, that is to say, as Swaiaj 
has been actually achieved Even at pre- 
sent his personal relations with English- 
men, where they exist, are cordial, and m 
the spheie of public affairs he finds no 
difficulty m co-operatmg with Englishmen 
who do not assume oi advocate raci- 
al superioiity and who aie not 
officials His antagonism is directed not 
against the men but against the system 
of enslavement and exploitation embodied 
in them It is ceitainly very difficult to 
keep men and methods, peisons and sys- 
tems, separate in thought, feeling and 
practice , but that difficulty Mahatma 
Gandhi appears to have himself surmount- 
ed as far as it is humanly possible, and he 
calls upon and expects other Indians to do 
the same 

“The Greatest of Living Men.” 

Rabindranath Tagore’s and Laj- 
pat Rai’s estimates of Mahatma Gandhi 
have been quoted above The New York 
Call of Apiil 11, 1921, summarises a ser- 
mon preached by Rev Dr John Haynes 
Holmes in which “M K Gandhi, leader of 
the non-co-operation movement of India 
was declared to be ‘the greatest man now 
living in the world ’ ” 

Gandhi was named by Mr Holmes in prefel- 
ence to Nicolai Lenin and Romain Rolland, who 
were also mentioned because he combined the 
practical achiev ement of one with the idealism * 
of the other 

“Like Lenin, Gandhi is the organizer of a 
levolution,” Mr Holmes asserted “He is lust 
as effective as Lenin in the practical work that 
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has to be done \t the same tune he rises to 
the heights of idealism attained by Rollaiid 
*'He is a man who can be tiuly described not 
so mttch as a mete statesman, but as a leader of 
lehgion like Buddha oi Christ 

Mr Holmes also paid tribute to General Jau 
Smuts of South Africa, the only man, he said, 
who has ^‘even the rags and tatters of a reputa- 
tion left from the ruin of the war 

The principles of passive resistance and non- 
violence advocated by Gandhi were declared by 
Mr Holmes to be the only method which could 
succeed in freeing India 

“To the extent that this movement spreads 
from village to village, the British Government 
will be paralysed,” he said 

Not only is Gandhi tr>mg to paralyze the 
British Govei ament, but he is building up a new 
social structure within the non-co-operation 
movement, the speakei asserted 

“ Lemn saved Russian civilization almost 
single-handed The fact that any Russian cities 
exist today and that there are any railways 
which are not merely streaks of rust through 
desert places is due to Lenin alone ” 

“Lenm is an intellectual giant, and he moves 
through practical atfairs with the stride ot a 
Hercules ” 

In the opinion of Mr Holmes, Lemn falls 
short because he has “no moral principles and 
does not even see the need tor them ” He be- 
lieves that Lenin’s failure to recognize the moral 
law will, unless it is repaired, lead to the over- 
throw of Communism 

“It there is any civilization left in Europe, it 
is due more to the heroic work of Remain 
Rolland than it is to Lloyd George, Woodrow 
Wilson, General Smuts, and all the others,” Mr 
Holmes declared m considering the third pos- 
sible candidate He characterized Rolland as 
the successor of Tolstoy 

Rolland is, however, “an intellectual and not 
a leader of men,” Mr Holmes asserted “One 
cannot imagine him leading a revolution of 
common men He lives above the battle, not 
in it He IS not a realist ” 

Besides the differences between Gandhi 
and Lenm pointed out by Mr Holmes, 
there is anothei Lenin's ideas and 
activities, whatever their moral cha- 
racter, have already actually led to 
the foundation of a Russian State of a 
new kind , Gandhi’s ideas and acti- 
vities have not yet actually achieved 
Swaraj, which is his pohticaf goal But 
the combination of saintliness, courage, 
political sagacity, personal magnetism 
and leadeiship, strength of will and tena- 
city of purpose, and the thoioughness, 
smceiity and uncompromising character 
of a particular kind of idealism, as found 


blended in his peisouality, is unique, 
though there may be some who are equal 
or superior to him in the possession of one 
or more of these qualities, and though 
there are peisons supeiior to him as 
scholars, as intellectuals, as thinkers, as 
teachers, as spiritual artists, and in the 
loftiness, depth, range and comprehensive- 
ness of then idealism Few there are who 
practise what thej'- profess and preach, 
with greater consistency and thoiough- 
ness than Mi Gandhi, though even he 
is not free from inconsistencies 

The ancient greatness of India ought to 
make us try to be worthy of our past 
But on most of us the stor 3 >- of India’s 
past glory produces only a sopoiific effect, 
making us slothful and ^ am We should 
consider ourselves lucky if the fact that 
even in these degenerate clays India has 
produced some of the world’s most re- 
markable men, does not make us idle and 
boastful It ought to gue us the faith 
that India is still full of life It ought to 
make us try to be woithy of oui gieat 
countrymen It ought to make us exer- 
cise all our poweis as they have done 
then s, instead of taking credit for 1heir 
achievements and leaving them to do all 
our thinking and othei duties 

Exodus of Coolies from Assam 
Tea Gardens 

Thousands of coolies ha\c aheacly left 
the tea gardens m the Suima and Cachai 
Valley tea gardens wheie tliej' were 
employed, and otheis aie expected to 
join this exodus When theinteiests of 
the foreign exploiters of India aie affected 
and when m all probability they are tliem- 
seh es to blame, the views of the foieign 
bureaucracy generally coincide \\ ith those 
of the exploiters So in this instance, the 
foreign exploiters and the foreign bureau- 
ciacy and their seivants assert that the 
cause of the exodus is political and that 
it has been brought about by political 
agitatois It IS piobabl} tiiie that the 
present national upheaval which has 
affected all classes of people to some extent 
has influenced the tea-gaiden coolies 
also to some extent. But sufficient 
pi oofs have not yet been adduced to show 
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that influence oi the woik of political 
agitators has been the mam cause of the 
exodus The coolies m the tea-garden 
lines are veiy caiefully watched, making 
it very difficult, if not impracticable, for 
outsiders to mix with them without the 
knowledge of their employeis Moieover, 
it IS remarkable that it is the wage 
labourers, who live m the lines, who have 
left and are leaving the gardens, not the 
men of the coolie class who cultivate plots 
of their own, whose movements are not 
watched and who can theiefore mix freely 
with and come under the influence of out- 
siders 

The mam causes of the exodus appear 
to be economic distress and ill tieatment 
ForyeaisMr C F Andrews has worked 
ceaselessly and with unsurpassed zeal and 
calm judgment to better the moral and 
material condition of manual woikeis m 
Africa, Fiji and various parts of India 
His measured language carries conviction 

Goaluado, May 21 

Interviewed here Mr C T \ndrews said, 
“the situation is much more serious than I 
expected A giave economic ciisis in the tea 
industrj has led to the curtailment of wages, 
and also to many dismissals I have now inter- 
view ed all the Government officials present at 
Goalundo and would advise without any 
hesitation the appointment of a strong impartial 
commission of enquir^^ into the whole problem 
If the commission does not start work at once 
it wall lose the e'\idenceof the icturning 
labourers themselves which is 'veiy important 
Mr Andrews added that he was glad to see 
that at Goalundo cholera appeared to have in a 
measure subsided 

Interviewed by the special correspon- 
dent of the Aeu Empire Mr Andrews has 
said — 

The time has liaidly yet come to give any 
definite view but it is possible to offer to the 
press a first impression which may have to be 
modified afterwards I have seen the Assam 
labourers now for 5 da^s consecutively and I 
have been painfully struck by their wretched 
appearance I do not think that this appearance 
IS due merely to the miseries of the march-down 
from \ssam It seems to me that they have 
been underfed for a long time previously In 
eveiy place, thev hav e consistently told me that 
they were getting on an average 6 pice a day 
Even if this figure is too low still their wages 
seem to have been most pitifully small I know 
what a great depression there has been in the 


tea tiade lately and how difficult it has been for 
many of the smah tea estates to pay any 
wages at all But it must not be forgotten that 
only a short time ago tea estates were making 
very large profits They did not share those 
pi ofits with the labourers They cannot there- 
fore expect the labourers to be willing to share 
their losses This would mean that the labourer 
never got any benefits at all Thus my first 
impiession is that the labourer appears to have 
been badly treated I doubt very much if the 
labourers in the ^ssam Valley proper have 
suffered the same fate as these labourers in the 
Surma and Cachar Valley who seem always to 
have been more poorly paid From what I have 
heard at first-hand from the labourers them- 
selves, I am inclined to doubt very much what 
I may call the purely political theory of the 
strike 

The New Empire correspondent confirms 
Mr Andiews^s conclusions about the 
causes of the exodus 

The “New Empire^ corespondent writes 
For some days past batches of tea garden 
coolies who have run away from their gardens 
have been ainving in Goalundo and there has 
been some amount of excitement owing to their 
arrival Diffeient reasons are assigned by 
different people foi then exodus but most care- 
ful enquiries go to show that they left work as 
they were poorly paid Some coolies being 
asked said that they had been dismissed and 
that IS why they came away It is no doubt 
true that the recent decline in the tea industry 
has hit the smaller gardens very hard and it is 
possible that some of these gardens discharged 
their labourers There were some coolies who 
said that they left because of “Gandhiji ki 
hukum ” Now whatever be the reason for 
which they left, it is certain that their present 
condition is most miserable They are ill-clad 
and without any means for paying their passage 
home Their distress has been heightened by 
the fact that they have children and babies with 
them 

As to the treatment which many coolies 
often receive at some tea-gardens m 
Assam no details need be given It is 
a matter of common knowledge 

Tbe miseries of the march-down from 
Assam have been heart-rending No one 
has counted, nobody could count, how 
many left the gaidens m an utterly desti- 
tute condition, without food, without 
money to buy food, without money to buy 
steamei and railway tickets, and wearing 
rags which could not hide their naked- 
ness There is not the least doubt that 
the coolies do not generally get a living 
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wage 1 he planters have been getting iicli 
at the expense of these pooi people The 
State has not protected them Many have 
fallen victims to cholera and starvation 
and many have got drowned m the nvei 
Padma falling down from the overciow- 
ded steamers— in some cases as the result 
of the attempts made to prevent them from 
boarding the steamers or todrue them 
away from the steamers Ovei and above 
all these suttermgs, the coolies appear to 
have been subjected to quite unprovoked 
barbarities at Cliandpiir i ail way station, 
of which the following account has been 
furnished by the New Empire correspon- 
dent — 

Chandpiir, May 21 

A band of 30 Gtiiklias anived heie yesterdav 
by the Narainguni steamer fiom Dacca and 
were kept at the Railway station The coolies 
were msti acted by the leadeis here not to make 
any attempt to boaid any steamer They 
obeyed what the leadeis said, and peacefully 
lemained in the station } ard and m the wait- 
ing shed The last tiam left the station at 
about 10-30 p m After the tram had left the 
station, Mr K C De, Commissioner, the Dis- 
trict Magistiate, the Hon’ble S K Sinha, D S 

0 , and seveial European jiite meichauts came 
to the station yard The station was cleaied 
of all outsideis and en the railway staff who 
were on night dut} Then the Cktrkhas, it is 
alleged, began to assault the helpless coolies, 
men, women and children, without an\ piovo- 
cation under the very nose ol the olhcials 
The coolies sci earned and cned and i an away 
leaving their young ones and belongings 

The news of the Gurkha attack spread m the 
town and hundreds of the townspeople made 
towards the station But their leaders, Babus 
Akhil Chandra Dutt, President, Haradayal 
Nag, Vice-President, and Anangamohan Ghosh, 
Secretary, Tippera District Congress Committee, 
stopped the people from proceeding to the 
station They themselves went to the station 
and found the coolies segregated in the open 
field to the north of the station They noticed 
severe wounds on the persons of the coolies, 
men, women and childien, and were shocked at 
the t} ranny It is said that Mi Parcel!, D T 
S of the ^ B R} , who was present at the 
scene of occtinence, not being able to bear the 
cruel sight, asked Mr De, w^hy the helpless 
and harmless coolies weie being mercilessb 
inliumanl} beaten while the} wxie peacefully 
sleeping 

The local leadeis took the coolies, about 
3 000 m number to the town side at about 2 

1 111 and tlic} w tie accommodated at dilfcieiit 
places \s the station was ticaied of all out- 


siders tlieie w^re not maii> men to witness the 
inhuman behaviour accorded b\ the Giiikhas 

Tins mornmsr bands of willing }oung men 
w^ent lound the diffeient places wheie the coohes 
w^ere located and picking up the wmunded and 
sick ga\e medical aid and otliei relief The 
public fed the coohes today 

The public impressed then indignation at 
this e\ eat by a geneial hartal Pleaders and 
Muktears abstained from attending courts, the 
shopkeepeis closed their shops and everybody 
in Ins own way helped the hartal \ general 
hartal has been declared at Comilla town 

Mr K C De asked P>abu Aklnl Cliandia 
Dutt to see him foi discussing the pieseni 
situation, which the lattei did but without an\ 
profitable lesult It is said, Mi De expressed 
to Aklnl Babu that he was determined to put a 
stop to hartal b\ ain means Tins tliieat and 
the presence of the Gurkhas and the armed 
police have created a panic in the tow n People 
are contemplating to remove their females fiom 
here The situation is cxtremel} gnuc Mi 
De IS reported to ha\c said, that on no account 
would he help m lepaiiiating the coolies to 
Goalundo The icsouiccs oi the local people 
aie exhausted in gumg pio\isions to the coohes 
foi eight days 

Babu Haradayal Nag has issued a public 
appeal for funds, to meet the cost of tiaiellmg 
of the coohes 

If the accounts^ given above, of what 
Mr Iv C De has clone, has left undone, and 
has said, be ti ue, he cannot but be con- 
victed of cowaidice, imbecihtv , heartless- 
ncss and lunvisdom Oovernment has 
failed piomptly to icahse the gravity of 
the situation and do its duty That the 
Gurkhas have been guiltv ol atiocious 
conduct— whether tuidei oideis of the 
authorities or w ith then weak connivance, 
IS not yet cei tain— also appeals horn a 
telegram from Mi Andrews published in 
the papeis 

Chandpin Ma\ 2 » 

All C F Vndrews wiics fiom Cluiiidpui 
to-dav —I ha\e examined the whole situation 
in Cluindptir which is now the centre of the 
trouble concerning the tea gaiden labourers 
from Assam Then condition is almost des- 
perate Tlieyaie foi the most pait undex-fed 
and have a look of miseiv wdneh is difhcult to 
describe I had aheadv seen those who first 
armed on Naihati pkitfonn m gicat distiess 
looking staived, but the misei y I lia\ c seen m 
Chandpur is still gieatci 1 heic are now neailv 
four thousand \ssam laboiiicis congested heie 
The ordei has not vet come iiom the Go\eni- 
meni to pi ovule ioi thin passage Choleia 
has bioken out m a \ nuknt fonn i have come 
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acioss those who have lalleu down on the 
road-side in a dying condition and it has been 
almost impossible to cope with the medical 
work I myself saw some wounds made by 
Gurkha soldiers while removing the labourers 
away from the railway station The whole 
town of Chandpur has kept “hartal” for some 
days in disapproval of this conduct. The great- 
est indignation prevails The whole situation 
here is so critical and the danger of a cholera 
epidemic is so imminent that it is impossible foi 
me to leave this place at present I hear that 
there are a large numbei continuing to leave 
the tea gardens and the congestion at Chandpur 
IS likely to become even greater in the neai 
future —“Associated Press ” 

The local leaders, throughout the route, 
have been up and doing , but as local 
resources in food stuffs, cloth, medicine 
and medical helpers, are insufficient, 
adequate help should be promptly forth- 
coming fiom Calcutta and othei centres 
in the countiy Mi N C Sircai, Mi 
Ramjash Agai walla, Mr Niimal Chunder 
Chundei and others have been trying to 
give the coolies employment in the collieiy 
districts on much higher wages than they 
used to get in the tea-gardens. 

We have said above that the planters 
have grown wealthy at the expense of the 
coolies There may be at present depression 
in the tea industry , but it was not always 
so If when the industry was prosperous, 
the coolies had been given proportionately 
high wages and if the planters had also 
acted up to the righteous principle of 
improving the intellectual and moral 
condition of the coolies by a well thought- 
out scheme of juvenile and adult educa- 
tion, the labourers would cartainly have 
been able to keep their bodies well- 
nourished and strong and would have 
been also able to lay by something for 
days of adversity But facts show that 
the gardens have been managed on 
inequitable and uniighteous principles, 
producing the tragic condition revealed 
by the exodus Intelligent and piudent 
farmeis who undei stand then own in- 
terests, take good caie of then cattle oi 
their horses, as the case may be The 
planters have not come up even to the 
standard of such farmers 

If the planters have failed to do their 
duty. Government has failed no less 


Biitish buieauciats have all along claimed 
to be the ma-hap, the parents, of the 
people, particularly of the inaiticulate 
illiterate masses But they have not 
taken care to substantiate the claim In 
the case of all industries, it is the duty 
of Government to hold periodical surveys, 
to ensure, first, that the labourers get a 
living wage and, secondly, that they get 
such wages as would ensure to them a due 
share of the profits of prosperous indus- 
tries This duty the state has not dis- 
charged in India 

The leaders of the poeple who claim to 
be in greater sympathy with the masses 
than the bureaucrats and the exploiters, 
and we journalists who claim to be the 
spokesmen of the dumb millions, have 
also failed to do our duty Our failure 
deserves gieater condemnation than the 
lapses of the bureaucrats and the exploit- 
ers The latter are birds of passage and 
aliens, having nothing in common with 
the masses except the common humanity 
of all But we aie the fellow-countrymen 
and the kith and km of the masses. We 
and they are one But when did we try 
to keep ourselves fully or even partially 
informed of their material, moral and 
physical condition ^ On the occasions 
of some strikes, or on other occasions, 
like the present, it is true we take a spas- 
modic inteiest in the tempoiary needs 
of our poorer countrymen, and we try to 
lelieve their misery , but we have not 
hitherto made any systematic, sustained 
and organized endeavours to better the 
material and moral condition of our poor 
and illiterate sisters and brethren It 
would be some expiation for our past 
heinous negligence, if the present tragic 
condition of the coolies makes us alive 
to out permanent obligations 

Class Feelings. 

The nndeilying principle of the non- 
co-operation movement to which we 
have given consistent support is, that 
we cannot co-operate with those whose 
object is different from ours , for co- 
operation means working togethei in 
furtherance of a common object What- 
ever may be the moral excellence and 
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lofty motives of individual officials and 
individual European capitalists in India, 
their systems of government and exploita- 
tion have been unrighteous And, theie- 
fore, we have not only lefused to support 
that kind of co-opeiation which is really 
subordination, but we have thought that 
to co-operate with officials and exploiteis 
even in really laudable endeavours may 
be unwise and impolitic in as much 
as these endeavours serve to hide from our 
view the real charactei of the systems of 
government and exploitation with which 
these persons aie identified We have al- 
ways been in favour of co-operation with 
our own people, as then object and ouis 
IS the same , we have also co-operated 
with those Europeans whose activities 
have been unreservedly Indian and bioad- 
ly humanitarian in aims and chai actei 

The greatest leader, and in fact the oii- 
ginator, of the present non co-operation 
movement, Mr M K Gandhi, was until 
recently, even during the war, a co-opera- 
tor with Government As such co-opera- 
tion with Government did not produce the 
result which he thought it would produce, 
he launched the present non-co-operation 
movement In previous issues we have 
observed that we thought it was a delu- 
sion on his part that he ever thought that 
any amount of co-operation with Govern- 
ment would ever deflect the bureaucracy 
from their purpose, namely, the subordi- 
nation of Indian to British interests Our 
view is that we ought to have relied on 
our own efforts and ought still to rely on 
our own efforts for doing the work of our 
country, no matter what the bureauciacy 
may or may not do We were and are 
under no obligation to subordinate our- 
selves to the carrying out of the bureau- 
cratic policy which has been misnamed 
“co-operation ” Co-operation is between 
equals for the furtherance of a common 
object The two parties to the game m 
India are not equals and, professions not- 
withstanding, there is no common object 

We, therefore, repeat that we are for 
independent efforts in all duections, no 
matter what Government may or may not 
do Our attitude is not that of defiant sul- 


kers, that of those who turn away fiom 
the buicaucracy , for we never turned to- 
wards them, foi any favoui or benefit Nor 
are we in love with the name “non-co- 
operatoi ’’ For non-co-operation seems 
to imply the possibility or pre-existence or 
obligation ( on ourpait ) of co-operation 
with the bureaucracy But in our case no 
co-operation ever existed, we never ad- 
mitted any obligation to “co-operate” 
with the bureauci acy in then policy, and 
we do not believe that any real co*opeia- 
tion with the buieaucracy is possible foi 
the fuitherauce of oui aims and policy We 
may be called unpractical dieameis, our 
actual achievements oi even endeavours m 
the way of independent work foi the 
countiy may be ml, we may be accused of 
inconsistency in many of oui sayings and 
doings 01 in our omissions to say and do 
many other things, oi in submitting to 
unjust buieauciatic laws and taxes in 
furtherance of the aims of the buieaucracy 
We will not attempt any self-defence , nor 
will we try to minimise our guilt by point- 
ing to similar inconsistencies on the pait 
of professed “non-co-operators ” What 
we say is that, iriespective of the policy 
and past and present conduct of the 
bureaucracy, we owe a duty to oui selves 
and to the country, and that duty we 
should do The peiformance of this duty 
implies the development of a type of char- 
acter in ourselves— self-reveient, self-con- 
trolled, self-knowing, dignified If we 
cherish any grievance against anybody, if 
we make any disappointed hopes the basis 
of any movement of ouis, such a type of 
charactei cannot be developed , and class 
feeling, how''ever mild and non-violent, 
becomes inevitable against those w'ho 
have disappointed us But if independent 
sacrifice and woik foi the countiy piocced 
from the consciousness of piiniary obliga- 
tion to serve the countiy, whatever the 
character and conduct of the buieaucracy, 
the resulting effect on character and con- 
duct is likely to be better 

We may be mistaken, but w’e think it 
undeniable that class-feeling has been 
roused in the country It is not with the 
object of finding fault with the non-co- 
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operation movement or its adherents 
that we say this , for we know that 
if the rulers in any western country had 
behaved as the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
have behaved heie, the feeling would have 
been much more widespread, greater in 
volume, and far more bitter, and the 
resulting bloodshed and disoider would 
also have been greatei The leader of the 
movement has done his utmost to prevent 
violence We also lecognise that human 
natuie being what it is, and the lespective 
positions of Indians and Euiopeans being 
what the\ aie, some amount of class- 
feeling has always been natural and in- 
evitable What we want to say is that 
when class-feehng arises, no mattei what 
Its source, it does not subside oi become 
extinct as soon as the class against which 
it IS cherished has ceased to exist or has 
became poweiless and innocuous It is 
then diiected against some other class oi 
classes, it wants to tiy its strength 
against other classes, against which it 
may have grievances The movement of 
the Satya-Shodhaks m Bombay is a proof 
in advance At present the bureaucracy 
and the foreign exploiters of India are the 
classes against whom there is a class-feel- 
ing among all Indians Supposing they or 
their predominance were eliminated, still 
theie w’ould remain other classes unjustly 
predominant oi monopolistic in matters 
leligious, social, industrial and political 
Demociatic equality must be established 
in these spheres of life also, and that by 
non-Yiolent revolutions Otheiwise there 
may be, owing to class-feeling, a series of 
cataclysms How can the necessaiy 
radical changes be brought about by non- 
violent means ’ That is the problem 
which must he faced by the leaders of the 
people 

Mr Gandhi and othei nou-co-operating 
leaders hai^e declared that even if tl e 
“educated classes” do not respond, Swaraj 
can be achieved with the help of the 
peasants and other manual woikers 
That IS tl ue Already at Chittagong and 
elsewhere, wherever the popular cause has 
triumphed, it has been due to the manual 
labourers’ unity, zeal and sacrifice,— 

103 ^ 2-17 


though under educated leadership, but 
competent leaders may arise among the 
labourers themselves any day So, though 
Mr Gandhi did not want to differentiate 
between class and class and separate one 
from the other, that declaration itself and 
his well-known attitude towaids English 
education, coupled with the actual achieve- 
ments of the masses c ntrasted with the 
lesser achievements or non-achievements 
of the educated minoiity, cannot but tend 
to give the masses power and a position 
of advantage and make them self-conscious 

We do not m the least giudge them any 
position and power they may earn by 
then zeal, saciifice and work Nor do we 
think that they are likely to make a 
wiong use of their power to a greater 
extent than the “higher” classes in all 
countries have done Loid Bryce says in 
his recent work on “Modern Demo- 
cracies” — 

Though the education of the citizens is 
indispensable to a democratic government, 
the evtent to which a merely elementary instruc- - 
tion fits them to woik such a government has 
been over-estimated Reading is merely a gate 
leading into the field of knowledge Or we may 
call It an implement which the hand can use 
for evil, or for good, or leave unused 

Knowledge is one only among the things 
which go to the making of a good citizen 
Public spirit and honesty are even more 
needful 

If the practical test of civic capacity in 
individuals or classes 1 e found in voting for the 
best men and supporting the best measures, i e , 
the measures which ultimate results approve, 
the masses may be found to have in some 
countries acquitted themselves as well as what 
are called the educated classes 

^ttainmetits iti leamitig and science do little 
to make men wise in politics Some eminent 
scientific men have been in this respect no wiser 
than their undergraduate pupils There have 
been countries in which the chiels of public 
services and the pi ofessors 111 Universities were 
prominent in the advocacy ot politics which 
proved disastrous 

But admitting all that in the above 
passages goes to niimmise the value of 
“attainments m learning and science” in 
the field of politics, we should not forget 
that Loid Bryce does acknowledge that 
“the education of the citizen is mdispens- 
able to a democratic government,” that 
“knowledge is one among the things 
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which go to tlie making of a good citizen,” 
and that “public spirit and honesty aie 
even more needful ” So that education 
of the right sort in the widest commonal- 
ty spread, IS mdespensable to a demociatic 
government Education of the right soit is 
necessary also for the growth and realiza- 
tion of pure spiritual lehgion and foi the 
evolution of beneficent social and economic 
systems If this education can be, as it 
ought to be, impaited to the masses, it 
will also serve to some extent to bridge 
the gulf between the classes and the 
masses, thus obviating the evil results of 
class-feeling The ciowd mind is too apt to 
be swayed by emotion ( often of the wrong 
sort ) It IS not impossible so to educate 
men as to make them calmer and steadiei 
than they would othei wise be In 
the interests of humanity, of their 
own countiy and of their own class, 
the educated minority of India ought 
at once to undertake to educate the 
ma)ority in the nght way It uras 
claimed at the meetings of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bezwada that the 
non-co-operation movement had demolish- 
ed the prestige of the official educational 
system But that should be pooi consola- 
tion if a better and more comprehensive 
system could not be substituted for it It 
IS not enough to dethrone false gods 
( assuming that they are false gods in all 
respects), one must also have the tiue 
god to worship Without education of 
the light stamp, the attainment of swara] 
mainly with the help ot the ignorant 
masses may give use to pioblems of a 
very seiious chaiacter, for which the 
leadeis of the popular movement have not 
bargained The use of such pioblems 
may be pi evented by unuersal ]u\enile 
and adult education, and by the \ oluntaiv 
relinquishment of uniust pinilcgc and 
monopoly in matters social, leligioiis, and 
economic 

Wordswortli on Universal Education 

That knowdedge should be the com- 
mon possession of all, iriespectne of 
woildly position, is not a novel tw'entieth 
century ideal W’e are not in a position 
to asceitain by research how' old the 


ideal IS— w'e shall be glad to know tiom 
scholars whether it wms an ancient In- 
dian ideal, and if so, in what book it wms 
formulated In England, Woid&worth, 
among otheis, advocated unneisal edu- 
cation, as the following lines Irom his 
Exclusion, Book IX, will show — 

“0 for the comins; ol that alotioiis tinu 
When, pii/iiig knowledge as hci nohkst we ilth 
\iid best proteetion, this impei i il Re ilin, 

While she exacts allegiance shill uliiiil 

\n obligation, on hei pait, to ic r/i 

Them who are hoin to sci 1 1 hci and ohm 

Binding herselt by statute to scenic 

for all the childicn whom hci soil maintains 

rile ludiments of letteis, and iiiioim the niiiul 

With moial and religious tiuth, 

Both nndei stood and puictiscd,— so that none, 
However destitute, he Icit to dionp 
By timelj cnltiiic nnsust4unc(l oi iiiii 
Into a w'lld disoulei oi be foiccd 
To diiidge tbroiigh a wean hie without the help 
Of intellectual inplemcnts and tools 
A sac age hoide among the ci\ ihscd 
V servile band among the loulh ficc ' 

This sacied nght, the lisping babe piocl unis 
To be inbeient in him, b\ lleaccn’s w ill, 
t'oi the piotection ol his innocence Re 

“Original Research ” 

Same tw’O thousand \eaisago a Saka 
dynasty, Lnowm as the satiaps of Western 
India, leigned iiiGiq.iiat and Katthi.uv.id 
Up to the yeai lOl'litwas lichcecd that 
then names (up till then icad ns Damagh- 
sada,” “Ghsamotika,” eke ) contained 
the unusual compound eonsomint “ghs ” 
In that year, we aic infoimed, Piolcssoi 
Di H laideis of Bcihn deciphcicd that 
compound letter to be “\s”, not “ghs ” 
He also discovctcd tlial two thousand 
yeais ago otn .ineostois tianshteiated 

the lettei “Z” In ( \s ) Inl'irsthe 

German piofossoi made known his dis- 
coveries to mdolo'gists in the |oninal 
named “Sit/nngsbetu hte dei Komgheh 
Pieussischen \kademicdei W issenseli.dtcn” 
inanaiticle entitled ‘ Die S ikas und die 
noidaiische S[)iache ’ He w lote theic'in 
“In £>11 these [ inseiiptions diseoceiedm 
the Andhan \ illagc ] the iitiinc ot Chast- 
ana’s father is wiitten “\samotika,” not 
“Ghsamotika” ( p -127 ) We publish a 
photographic facsimile ol this page 

We understand thal the Beilin piofes- 
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15 in pcf>ra oi, p 5 of Adrmn sirativc -■'ad, ^ ’'avc iTn^idi y«cniica of 
Ksbaix-M.nscripuons ce.raii* eigU ivbliatrtpa iiscnptious, of »'hic} tvo are 

now in the VVatson Museum, Rfukot, Kath'Asvoa, five 
in the re^-gu ssun Museum r-*{ Bhuj, and the remairung one 3i Khavda the 
place froHi where the Bhuj nscnptions were brought Of these eight records, 
five belong to the time of Rudradaman, two of his son Radrasimha'^ and one of 
Rudiasimha’s -.on Rudrasena Four of RudradamanV, epigraphs are all dated 
m the [Saka] }ear 52, second day of the dark half oi Phalguna The name of 
hiS great-grandfather here given is most clearly Ysimotika, and not Ghsamotika 


as proposed by Piofessor Rapson The conjunct consonant m this name is 
singular and IS an attempt to represent some foreign sound t\hich the Greek 
Z in such names as Zeonises is intended to express I have no doubt that the 
name of the son and successor of Rudradaman must similarly be supposed to be 
Damaysada, and not Daraaghsada as read by this numismatist The fact that 
sometimes his name is also written Damajada is additional evidence, because 
<ia may like the Greek Z to which It approximates be used to represent the 
Scythian sound denoted by ysa but not All the five inscriptions of 

Rudradaman record the erection of yAsh^is or iasktu, i e , sepulchral stelae The 
first speaks of a stone uprighfe /^p in jr^emory of one I^ishabhadeya, son of 
Sihila and belonging to thp brother Madana The 

second preserves tb^’ menipry'’h| Siharaitra and of the 

Smika gotra, and the st^la her husband Madma, son of Sihila. 

Yasadata is called Sarnanejr! and appeal to have been a Buddhist nun at the 
lime of her death The third fecription stone perpetuates the memory of 


I’as'L 07 of the Vnnuil Keport of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Ciicle, for the year ending 31st March, 1915 


SOI wtote a lettei tiom Charlotteubuig, 
dated the 21st Febtuaiy, 1913, to Mr 
D K Bliandaikai to make these discover- 
ies know n to him 

Dm mg' the war came out the Animal 
Repoit at the Aichacological Survey oi 
India, We^iietn Cnclc, iox the } ear ending 
31st Match, 1915 We publish a photo- 
graphic facsimile of page 67 of this publi- 
cation Here the two discoveries made 
and published pieviously m 1913 by Prof 
Ludeis aie desciibed by Mr D E Bhan- 
darkai undei the caption oiiginal research 
wnthont ant ciedit being gncii to the 
Beilin piofessor 

A\ e arc unable to um a\ el the m\ stei t 


whose original research is described m 
the page reproduced, Professor Luders’s 
or Mr Bbandarkar’s 7 Not being conver- 
sant with Indology, we place this bare 
statement of facts befoie Indologists 
If oui information be inaccurate m any 
respect, we hope they will point out the 
inaccuracies 

“No Representation, No 
Taxation.” 

Reutei cabled from Nairobi, British 
bast Africa, on May 20, that “Mass 
meetings of Indians wdiich have been 
largely attended have passed unanimous 
lesolutions not to pav income-tax on the 
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Li DERS Die Safcas imd '‘nordarisdie* Sprache. 427 

die Spraclie der Sakas sei, bcheint rair indesscn so gate Orirnde fur 
sieii zii liaben, daS ich aiicii fur berechtigt Inelt, sie deni IJrteil der 
Iianisteix zu unterbreiten. I5& freut micli aueh mittiedeii zu konucn, 
dafi wemgstens der Punkt, von dem ich hei der Untorsuehung aus- 
ging, jetzt vollig sieher steht Von Hm. D R Bhandaekar erlialle ich 
soeben Abklalsehe der vor einigen Jahren m Andhau gefundeueii lu- 
schi'jffcen des Rudradamank In alien dtesen ist der Name des Vaters des 
Castana vollkommen deutlich YsUnAttilea^ geschrieben, mcht GJmmotiha. 


{^i.iphical and histonca,! coimdeiation*?, tiie lost language of the Sakd, were al&o 
ioimd here’ 

* Nr 964 a meuici Liste 

^ Die Lange in ysa sclieint mu niclit gogen die oben vorgesi hlagene Etymologic 
/u spiecher In den Jnsduiften wild stets auch C5‘>iana geschncben Wa!us''li('i!iiu li 
uilvprath dei Vokal in dci eisten 8'lbe dci beiden biamen nirht gcnau dtuii fiamofttr a 
ills Indischou und man idiw’anLte daliei zwischen der Be/eidmung dm eh » urul u 


Page 127 ot the Geiman Penodical containing Professoi Ludeis s Discoioncs 


ground of ‘No Repiesentation, No 
Taxation ’ ” Events ate maiching so 
rapidly in India that it may not be long 
before similar lesolutions aie passed lieie, 
to be followed by seizure of propeity, 
imprisonment, &c , on a laige scale 
History recoids the tnumphof thepopulai 
cause m such cases But men in powei 
have the habit of considering themselves 
more powerful and secuie in their position 
than their I lototypes in dajs past, and 
the} also think that the people over 
whom they hold sway aie weaker and 
more disunited and unorganized than 
those people who made formei autociats 
and bureaucrats poweiless These delu- 
sions continue in spite of lepeated disillu- 
sionments as recorded m histoiy 

Spirituality m Polities 

A few days ago we found m the papeis 
two Reuter’s telegrams with a heading 
announcing that USA has entered the 
aiena of Euiopean politics The leasons 
foi this step on the part of Ameiica will 
appeal fiom the telegiams themselves, 
uhich are quoted below in pait 

111 : espouse to an appeal made by Mi 
iJoid (Ao.ct \LsleidTi eieningata banquet 
giitii 11 ’ ’lonuiii III Ml Geoigt Ilantv, the 


new \nicrican Ambassadoi, Mr Hai\c\ made 
a dramatic aniionucement amid great demons- 
tration that the President of the United States 
had authoiised him to state that he ( Mi 
Harvej) should lie present at the ne\t meeting 
of the Supiemc Council as the 1 niteel States 
repiesentatne 

The announecmeiit niaiks \menea’s eiitn 
into Euiopean polities and hei pai ticipatioii 
m the Upper Silesian settlement Mi Ilaivee 
said he received authoiite to partieip ite in the 
Supieme Council on the snhiect ol I pper Silesia 
jesterday, and it appeals iiom a Washington 
message that Mi ILin e\ has been insti ueted 
to act only as an obsciiei with a new to 
safeguaiding tmciican econoinie mteiests il the 
Upper Silesian question deielop in a niannei 
attecting them lhe[Vmcnean) aiuhoiities sa\ 
that the United States on the Couneil will at 
present paiticipate aetneh onh on the 
question vitall} alieeting Vnieiiea's mteiests 

When during the late wai cx-Piesident 
Wilson entcied the aiena of Euiopean 
polities, he did so m oidei to make high 
moial ideals pievail 111 w Olid politics At 
first hli Piesident Haidnig wanted to 
hai e nothing to do \\ ith Hui opean politics 
But now he enteis the field with selfish 
objects m \iew 1 liis makes apparent the 
difference between the policies and ideals of 
the two Piesidcnts In this connection the 
obsetvations of an \meiican publicist of 
distmc'tion ma} be lead witli pioiit 
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There is no doubt that Mr Glenn 
Fiaiik wiites the tiutli when he obseives 
in the CenLuiy Magazine — 

“l^ohtics has lost its soul Its spiiitual note 
IS not being stiudv to-da^ b} any outstanding 
statesman an 3 \\ here It may seem to some that 
polities IS the last human game in which to 
e:xpect a soul It has always been, says the 
cynic, a \ cry materialistic game of giab Not 
alw a} s Theie was a bi lef houi , preceding our 
( the Americans’ ) entiance into the late wai 
and while we fought, when politics seemed the 
supieme spiiitual ad\eiiture of the race 

e agree with the wi itei m holding 
that ‘‘though Woodiow Wilson’s foreign 
policies now he in luins, a dismantled 
house ol caids,” yet 

“the histoiian of the iutuie will lookback 
upon the pci lod from 1016 to 1910 as a time 
when an \meiican Piesident turned the sinister 
game of diplomae}^ into a quest for the Holy 
Grail I^oi a tew fleeting months the moral 
leadei ship ol w Olid aHaiis lested in Washing- 
ton World politics wms a religion, and Wood- 
row Whlsou was its prophet ’’ 

In those days theie was a great spiii- 
tual e\dltcition in \meiica 

“Ihc mo tu a ting stakes of the wai weie 
icilam 1) LSic nioiahtiLs, upon the Yiiidieation of 
which the mtegnt} of civih/ation itself hinged— 
the pimciple of light as the basis of all human 
association, the applicability of the moral law’’ 
to public ailaiis, and the guaiant}^ ol the w^eak 
against the lawless aggression of the strong 
Rcgiiulless of the frequency wntli which the 
ghost of AI ichia\elli ma\ ha\c walked through 
the eoiiidois ol certain foreign offices, these 
weie the pnneiples that inspired alike our 
aimies ol industi\ and arms these weie the 
pimeiples that set the tone of cuiliau moialc , 
these weie the pnneiples upon w’hieli statesmen 
appealed to their constituencies 

“Men who a few months beioie had been 
Inmgnaiiow and self-centred lives w^ent about 
like new con\cits with a passion tor disinter- 
ested public semce AIcnga\e and fought foi 
peoples the} had ne\er seen, peoples whose 
names the} could not pi onounee Alen felt not 
so much that tlie\ were at wai as that they 
weie in a ciusade 

There is no question that “the Treaty 
of Vei sallies w as not a pciformance that 
measmed up to the piomisc of Mi 
Wilson’s challenging address But the 
tragic tact is that the policies of the oppo- 
sition have, to date, been iitteily lacking 
in any duiamic appeal to the mind of the 
nation” in Ameiica 


1 he men opposed to Wilson have 
almost seemed to have indulged in ^‘ugly 
and disgraceful oigy of President-baitmg ” 
This will not do 

'‘No lineiicaii foreign pohey can insure a 
new heaven and a iiew^ earth We cannot foist 
Utopias upon the wmrld But any foreign policy 
that does not somehow stimulate m the 
Ameiican people a sense of their moral respon- 
sibility in world atfairs, any foreign policy that 
reckons onb with national safety, wntli ne'\er 
a word of national service, an^ foreign policy 
in short, that does not in some degree make to 
the American people the spiritual appeal that 
the pronouncements of Mr Wilson made, will be 
the product eithei of dull oi of dangerous 
minds 

“Politics today stands sorely in need of a 
great moral leader Were such a leader to 
appear now, in the midst of the sterile and 
paitizan babblings about entangling alliances, 
Ibelie\etlie American people will flock to his 
standard Is it possible that, with a world 
half in luins and politically leaderless, America 
will have nothing better to offer than a suspici- 
ousb Prussian saber-rattling and a big navy 

Mr Flank thinks “that the failure of 
Wilson was a failure in technic, not a 
iailuie m purpose The Wilson aims were 
morally creative aims They came as a 
soit of new biith m world politics And 
once morally creative ideas are loosed in 
the world, they can never be recaptured 
or killed They will ever after haunt, as 
ghosts, the council tables of the opposi- 
tion ” Frank is right m holding that 

“If Mr Haidmg is to win a place in history, 
he must win it by attaining the aims of Afi 
Wilson He will nevei win it by adjomnmg 
the aims of Air Wilson Mr Wilson’s successor 
does not need a better policy, only a better 
technic A foreign policy for America that falls 
short of the war aims of America will be noth- 
ing short of moial apostasy If the Hardings, 
the Lodges, and the Knoxes follow up their 
bitter protests against the manifest wrongs of 
the Versailles treaty with a constructive policy 
that makes for an mcieasmgly decent co-opera- 
tive ordering of world affairs, they will be 
remembered m history as men of singular moral 
\ision and statesmanlike strategy If they 
capitalize their piesent political advantage by 
adopting an everymation-for-itself-and-the-devil- 
take*tlie-hindermost foreign pohc}r, they will be 
remembered in histor\ as Benedict Arnolds to 
the greatest adventure ever undertaken by this 
nation m justification of the high political 
morality in which it was conceived 

“What shall it profit America if she keeps 
ckcii ol the whole woild but loses her own 
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soul ^ Heie, then, IS one standaid, at least, 
by which to test the foieign pohcj of the Haid- 
ing administration Does it mtuse politics with 
a sense of international morality 

To spiritualize world politics is un- 
doubtedly a high adventure Leadeis ol 
subject races may, as they do, pi each 
international naoiality, but their words 
are not heeded, as it is suspected that if 
these races themselves became powerful 
they would also behave as powerful 
nations behave, setting all moiality at 
naught Spiiituahzed politics aieiegaid- 
ed as the whmings of impotent defeated 
peoples Therefoie, though a man like 
Mahatma Gandhi is moiallv and spiiitu- 
ally fai supeiior to anr of the famous 
statesmen of the woild, and though he 
possesses in an eminent dcgiee the gift of 
leadership, he cannot be thought of as the 
“great moral leader” of uhom world 
“politics stands sorely in need ” After 
Ameiicans have made the Filipinos inde- 
pendent, Ameiica would be peifectly fit to 
supply the leader Powerful she alicady 
IS, and after freeing the Filipinos she 
would be able to woik against iinpeiia- 
hsm effectively But Harding is evidently 
not made of the stuff of which such a 
leader should be made The houi has 
come But the man has yet to aiiive 

Tea Garden Coolies. 

It IS not the business of a monthly re- 
viewer to supply up-to-date news, but 
a monthly reviewer’s comments on news 
are expected to be up-to-date But in 
the case of events like the exodus of 
coolies from the Assam tea-gaidens, with 
fresh developments eveiy day and almost 
every hour of the daj in vaiiois places, 
it IS impossible to fulfil these expectations 

What IS clear is that Government has 
sadly bungled Some high officials possess- 
ed of the power of initiatives ought to 
have been in charge of affairs, as soon as 
signs of uniest had appeared The local 
officials have proved incapable and powei- 
less Lord Ronaldshay and his councillois 
and ministers have notiead the signs of 
the times aught Nor have they display- 
ed any high sense of duty oi given proof 
of being humane E\en taking it for 
gi anted that tlie loolies hare acted undei 


the instigation of political agitatois, tliey 
as human beings were entitled to lelief 
in then sutienngs Keel Cross workers 
gi\e tclief e\en to enemy soldiers Can 
any" Government picteiid that its own 
subjects, even wdien misguided by political 
intiigueis (w Inch w"e take toi giantecl in 
tins case, though it is not tuic 1, aie not 
entitled to be treated with the humanity 
winch Red Cioss w’oikcis show to the 
fighteis of enemv nations ^ 

What IS moie sickening is the letting 
loose of Ginkha soldieis upon the men, 
women and clnldicn assemliled in the 
Chandpui i ail wav station yaid at night 
If the authoiities wanted loi '■aintaiy 
leasons to cleat the y aid of eoolies, they 
ought to have done it at da\-time If the 
coolies could not lie dispeised easily bome 
loc<d leader could easily ha\e been asked 
to speak to them and [leisuade tliem 
Blit oflieials gencialh stand on then 
dignity and w ant to display then jiowei 
considenng it a sign of weakness to seek 
non-offieial help, wdneh is foolish, and 
sometimes, as in the piescnt inst.mee, 
leads to sa\ age ciuelty 

Whatever the :c<isons oi imieasons 
winch led to the emploement of (lUtkha 
soldieis to disperse a ciowd ol utuumed 
staiielings of both sexes and all ages, the 
man lesponsible foi then enijiloMiient is ,i 
fool and a heaitless cowaid (loeeinment 
will, no doubt, as is its wont, lewaid 
him , but Ins name ouglil to be known 
so that he may be held up to the moial 
reproliation of mankind 

The enquiry into the causes of t!ic 
exodus should be made by non-olheials 
like Messis Gandhi, \iKhews, \khil- 
chandia Datta, Haiadayal \ag, etc 
Official committees are not likeK to find 
out and publish the w link tiutli \s the 
tea-industiy cannot and should not be 
destroyed, the conditions oi emp!o\nient 
oi laboieis in future should be laid down 
fiom the people’s side 

Thcie aie h.utnh m so ni.uu places 
that the whole eountusule leading lioni 
Bengal into Vssam seems to be ablaze 
with outraged feeling 11ns would be of 
advantage it it eieated in oui nmids ,ui 
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abiding and actnc mteiest in the lot ol 
wage-earneis 

It was some lelief to learn from a 
Clianclpiii telegram, dated May 22, that 

Di Bliadiak, Deputy Sanlitary CommiS' 
sioner, armed licie last iiii^lit and lias com- 
menced gning medical aid to the coolies ol 
\ssam tea gaidens in co-operation with the 
local medical men 

Ml Vndiew^s had an interview to da\ with 
iVIi k C De, during which he related his 
peisonal obseuations of the coolies who had 
lecened iniiiiies Mi De ga\e him assiiiance 
that he would urge upon the Go\ernmcnt the 
need of assistance and wure for a grant ol Rs 
GOOD foi the repatriation of the coolies 

But cvideiith eithci Mr Dc did not 
wiic foi the giant oi GoYeinment refused 
it Foi a latei telegiam, fiom Mr 
Andiew^s himself, dated May 24, tells the 
public 

Owing to tilt lefusal ot Go\einment for 
laboureis to go foiwaid and Goieinment pie- 
vention ot raihva^ and steamei concessions 
being gi anted, a geneial strike had been 
declared This has alieady bi ought out the 
Vssam RaiUvav workmen at Chandpitr and wnll 
almost ceitainl} bring out the steameiship 
company emplo 3 ces My own proposal on 
Sunclay, which evci^mnc accepted, including 
the ofhcials, was that Go\ernment should 
piOYide Rs GjOOO tow aids the lepatnation of 
the retiiincd laboureis stianded in Cliandpur 
while pri\ ate chaut\ piOMcled the lemainder 
We ha^c aheady lepatiiated 485 healthy 
persons b\ the mail steamei at full rates, but 
the cost IS prohibitue ioi the whole number 
Government has stnctl} torbiddcn the raihYa 3 r 
and steamership companies to grant conces- 
sions Thus a complete deadlock has been reach- 
ed can while owing to congestion clioleia 
IS spicading My pi oposal included the condition 
that onl\ those eertihed b} the Government 
Sanitau Commissionei should be sent forward 
so that the places down the country might 
not be luithei inlectcd The public waited 
patieiith ioi the answer but patience broke 
clown this moiiiing 

ill Vncliews pioceeds to explain that 

The geneial stiikeMs simply on behalf of the 
Assam ictuined laboureis There iic no com- 
plaints of a giiexous natuie against the railwaj’^ 
and steamship authorities Public indignation 
has been grcatlv accentuated by the brutality 
of the Gill kha soldiers On Friday night I my- 
self examined then npuiies One little girl 
had received a severe wound undei the right 
eye \n elderly w oman had a blow^ on the head 
and a wound on her aim Other women also 
had received wounds and so have some old 


»nui \ii eiiqituy into this occurrence appeals 
to me to be impeiaine It is difficult to describe 
the atnosphere of popular excitement prevaiF 
mg m Cliandpur ^llnoimal life appears to be 
at a standstill and nothing is now talked about 
except the re till tied \ssam laboureis and then 
future fate The Inst exodus from the Surma 
Valley is now appaieiitly ovei About one 
thousand labouiers lemain at Karimganj It* 
appeals to me horn eveiy point of view an 
obvious nccessitv^ that the congestion at Chand- 
piir should be immediately relieved Tins 
small town cannot possibly bear the present 
burden any longei The people have given help 
already m personal service, m provisions and 
in medical assistance to the utmost of their 
power It IS difficult to speak too highly of the 
service to humanity which the}^ have already?' 
rendeied, It is all the more necessary that 
they should not be taxed much further 

An Associated Piess message adds — 

The Cliandpur A B Ry Staff, Steamer 
Company men, khalasis and Messrs Bird 
and Co ’s employees have joined the general 
strike The station looks perfectly desolate 
There is no activity Loading and unloading 
ol goods IS at a standstill A few European 
Mamie assistants who have been sent here 
aie tijing to manage what works there are 

“Swaraj” Individual and National. 

In the couise of a speech delivered some 
time ago, Lala Lajpat Rai is reported to 
have said that “personally he had attain- 
ed swarajya, which was knowing the 
truth, speaking the truth fearlessly and 
even dying for the vindication of truth ” 
Some months ago, in a Note on “Swaraj 
Individual and National” published m the 
Prahasi we described “individual swaraj” 
in pait in similar tei ms But swaraj for 
the individual is iievei complete unless it 
IS realized in practice, in addition to moral 
and intellectual realization When a man 
can refrain fioni doing that ( for instance, 
the payment of a tax whose levy or ex- 
penditure he cannot control ) vrhich he 
consideis wrong, or when he can exert his 
powers to the full to bring about a state 
of tilings which he desires ( as citizens in 
democratic countries can do ), then has 
he actually attained swaiaj for himself 
But the elaboiation of this truth at once 
leads us to see that swaraj for the indivi- 
dual cannot be achieved in practice until 
national swara] has been attained So, 
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though Mr Laipat Rai is light, he is onlj 
parti} right 

The Afghan InYasion 
It appears that someone who was 
really an Afghan spy or pretended to be one 
( whether employed by the Afghan Govein- 
ment or by the secret British police, does 
not matter ) saw Pandit \ aclan Mohan 
Malaviya some time ago to ascei tain from 
him what help the Afghans might exipect 
from the Hindus and Musalmans of India 
in case those neigh boms of ours intaded 
our country, ostensibly to set us fiee trom 
the British yoke The reply which the 
Pandit gave seems to us to strike the 
true patriotic note 

If we want to be free, fieedom’s battle, 
albeit a bloodless one, must be fought 
primarily and mainly by oui selves, not 
by others 

“Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not. 
Themselves must strike the blow 

who would be free 

Others may and can help, but the mam 
blow must be struck by those who would 
be free The French helped the Americans 
m their war of independence , but it was 
from start to finish an American War of 
Independence I he Fiench people never 
wanted to invade the then Biitish colonies, 
they did not send spies to those parts to 
ascertain what help they would leceive 
in case there was an altruistic in\asion 
of their hearths and homes by the Fiench 
If we had risen in aimed lebelhon 
against the British Government to be 
free, help from liberty-lovmg nations 
would have been welcome But armed 
rebellion is fai from our thoughts , and 
we could not ettectnely use in aims 
even if we would Therefore the question 
of armed help from outside does not aiise 
But even if it arose, there is nothing in 
Afghan histori , paiticularly in the history 
of Indo-Afghan relations from the Mussul- 
man period downwaids, to show that the 
Afghans e\er hbeiated any other people, 
and that, paiticularly, any of the past 
miasions of India undei taken from that 
side were meant to libeiate India History 
may not always lepeat itself, but there 
must be some icason w In it should more 


on an altogethei diffcient tiack fioui the 
past Ihe Afghans, like almost all othei 
nations, in their external w'ais, have 
always been known in history to fight 
for plunder oi conquest Why should 
they now take it into their heads to fight 
foi the libeiation of othei s ’ Let us know 
the reasons 

Ah, but they may undertake a jchad, 
some one may interpose We on oui part 
may ask two questions Did thc\ ever 
before in history engage in a jehad to 
bettei the lot of Moslems outside Afghan 
teiiitjii If the\ did nut, win aie thc\ 
to be expected to make anew depat true 
now’ ’ Our second question is, as jehad 
is a tehgious war in the intciests of Islam, 
not a political wmi foi the hbei ation of 
Moslems and non-Moslems .dike, how 
is the supposed Afghan jehad going to 
benefit all sections of the Indian people, 
and why are all Indians to actively or 
passively welcome the pi ospeet ot such a 
jehad ’ 

No, Sir, we do not want the Alghans, 
the Russians, the Tibetans, the Chinese 
or the Japanese to in\ade India foi any 
cause 01 on any pretext wh.itcwei Those 
wdio c.an piecent the Faitish lion flora 
eating us up, can also themsches e.it us 
up Do w’C then suspect <dl these people 
Well, yes and no, as things go 

The thing is, we do not le.dly know 
who are our fiiends and who .aie oui 
enemies, because we ha\e no iikIljxii- 
dent political existence Ihe fnends and 
enemies of the Biitish .iie assumed to 
be also out fnends and enemies If 
we had an independent existence, we 
would begin hv consideiing oui neigh- 
bois as fnends and de.il with them 
as such If thee pioicd unfnemlly, we 
w’Ould parley with them still But in 
any case, a fiee dcmociatic ndi.i, with .12 
croies of inhabitants, would not he afi.nd 
of a neighbouring eounti y not possessing 
even a eiore of inhalntants Wedonot 
forget that in former ages and e\en nndei 
British lule the Afghans ha\e nnaded or 
raided Indian tcintory But neithei the 
Musalm.an not the British uileis of India 
ha\e ever tiled to ha\e a strong tiii/en 
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aimy, tlicy Iiave never tiied to stiengthen 
the people as a whole, the\' have idied 
upon the stieugth ol meicenaty armies 
A tiee Indian democtacy with adequately 
equipped atif-cn aimies need noi be afiaid 
ot any neighboui, and that foi two 
leasons , because such a demociacy would 
ha\e onh fiiendlj’- intentions towaids 
neighbouis, and because it would also 
sti eng then the whole people and keep its 
powdei diy 

No one, we hope, has e\ei dreamt, that 
we ai c satisfied w ith our political condition 
We want to be entiieh free and indepen- 
dent But we do not want ani ioieign 
aimed help for the purpose, for reasons 
already dwelt upon We want to be fiee 
and independent b\ non-\iolent means 
That ina\ lie a chimerical idea, but that is 
oui hofie and ideal If in the leah/ation 
oi this ideal the Afghans oi any othei 
peoples can gue us ain help, all such 
neighboily help is (jiiite welcome, though 
we do not cleaily see how the Wghaus can 
help us in a soul foice campaign But 
they ma\ at least call oil their usuieis 

One ([uestion we have not yet answeied 
Should the Afghans invade India of their 
own accoid, would we help the British 
Government to repel the invasion ? 

Sulhcient unto the day is the evil 
theicol d heie are so many uigent and 
actual questions that we ought to but 
have no time to answer eieiy day, that it 
IS lealh ciuel to ask us questions relating 
to a situation that may ne\er aiise (1) 
If the Wghans invade India, and ( 2) if the 
Biitish Government lequires our help— 
these are the two parts of the question 
asked Oui answ'er is that within living 
memorv, it was only once — during the late 
w’ai— that theBiitish Government serious- 
ly sought the help ot the Indian people A 
meie Vfghan in\asion, even it very seiious, 
would not be of such proportions as to 
diive the Biitish Government to seek the 
help of the people But supposing they 
did seek such help, our reply would be 
quite straight It would be “You treat 
India and Indians as your pioperty It 
IS your business to defend y our property 
You have got our money to defend vottr 
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propel ty' What more do you want ^ Go 
and do your business, which you know 
so well how'' to do, with the help of 
meicenaiy soldiers But it you want us 
to delend ou<'sehes and om country, 
w'e want to be first convinced that we are 
leally masteis of ouiselves and oui coun- 
try, befoie w?-e can think of giving you any 
help in addition to the taxes we pay 
Self-rule first, then self-defence Where 
theie IS really no self, theie cannot arise 
the question of ^e/Adefence ” 

It is quite piohablo such an answer 
would not be tealised, and theie would be 
eithei pi omise of self-rule oi conscription 
No promise would be accepted from past 
inveteiate and confirmed promise-breakers, 
only actual perfoimance can convince If 
there be consciiption without self-rule, it 
would be the duty of both pacifists and 
non-pacifists to lesist it “passively” by 
non-compliance In any case we are 
suie to gam oui point il we have only 
sufficient stieugth of lesohe and alnmsa 

But enough of hypothetical situations 
and questions and answeis relating there- 
to Let us return to actualities and prac- 
tical politics The Biitish Goveinment in 
India, as at present circumstanced, is 
stiong enough to repel Afghan or any 
othei probable invasions But if it ever 
finds that it cannot repel such invasions 
without the help of the people and then 
leaders, and if it finds that for securing such 
help it must negotiate with a self-ruling 
India, the British people have sufficient 
political sagacity and practical good sense 
to yield to the inevitable And so our 
conclusion IS that eithei the bureauoiatic 
Goveinment of India as at present consti- 
tuted would be found strong enough to 
repel invasions with its mercenary armies, 
or, should that be not the case and 
should citizen armies be required to be 
laised from a self-ruling India for the 
purpose of defence, there would be no 
msupeiable obstacles m the way of India 
becoming self-ruling In eithei case, let 
would-be invaders and their friends know 
that invasions would not be successful, 
and w^ould not be welcomed, tolerated, or 
acquiesced in 
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Invasions fiom any quarter cannot, m 
our opinion, produce better political 
conditions than the existing ones , on 
the contraiy, conditions aie likely to be 
worse Better conditions can be pioduced 
only if we aie lesolved to have them and 
maice the earnest unremitting and orga- 
nised endeavours needed for the purpose 
What we have wiitten above is purely 
with reference to a hypothetical Afghan 
invasion It should not be inferred 
therefrom that India cannot be free and 
independent without the willingness of 
the Briush people India can be self-iuhng 
even against the wishes of the British 
people 

Freedom of Service. 

In the course of a review of Mr W H 
Moieland’s India at the Death of ALbai, 
Piofessoi Jadunath Sarkar writes in the 
Indian Journal of Economics that “the 
chief gain of the lower classes— and indeed 
of all classes,— in British India has been 
security of property and freedom of 
production and service ” This is most 
probably true on the whole 

As regards freedom of production and 
service m British India, there have been 
and still are important exceptions The 
indigo cultivators of Bengal and Bihai were 
in former years compelled against their 
will to grow indigo m their fields This 
evil custom may probably be found still 
to linger in some places in Bihar Then 
there was the system of indentured labour 
in Assam in India, and in Fip, Tiinidad, 
South Africa, &c , outside India In 
actual practice the system has not yet 
been abolished everywhere 

Then there are the system of begar and 
similar systems, which are a form of 
temporary slavery, prevalent in some 
parts of British India, like Ivumaon, 
Garhvial, &c , and m the Raiputana and 
other Indian States This is a denial of 
freedom of production and service which 
goes against the pnmaiy rights of man 
Kieryone should have complete freedom 
to dispose of his tune and energy, so long 
as he does not use these to the m]Uiy 
otheis The persons who are forced to 
!aboui foi otheis aie sometimes not paid 


or not paid adequately ; they are often 
deprived of the right and opportunity to 
attend to then agiicultuial oi other 
labours at the proper time and season , 
in addition they are sometimes insulted 
and assaulted, and it has been even alleged 
that women ate sometimes dishonouied, 
which IS the worst evil , and tlm owners 
ot foodstuffs and other articles aie often 
compelled to pait with them for an inade- 
quate puce 01 no puce at all But sup- 
posing these grievances did not exist oi 
were removed, the system would still be 
highly objectionable In the days of 
slavery in Vmerica and elsewheie it 
was said (and, it may be believed, with 
truth) that there were slave-owners 
who were kind and considerate and never 
ill-tieated then slaves But the act of 
depriving a man of his fieedom is the 
greatest injury done to him, and hence 
slavery, even if terapoiaiy, should not be 
tolerated under any ciicumstance 

The subjects of main oi most Indian 
States have to live under conditions diflei- 
ent fiom those under which we live 'I'hej 
do not enjoy the protection of Butish 
laws 01 laws similar to Butish laws, 
but at the same time they cannot ajiph 
the remedy of rebellion against mtoleiable 
tyranny For the su/.erain jiovvei has 
guaranteed to the luleis secuiity of posses- 
sion ofthe oad/ It is, theiefoie, probable 
that in many Indian States begar is at- 
tended with much gieatei tviannv and 
other evils than those in Butish India, 
intolerable as the latter are 

Swaraj m One Year 

The promise of Swaiaj in one veai is 
subject to many provisos, conditions, ifs 
and huts. It is not quite clcai from what 
date exactly the year is to be reckoned 
Then theie IS the condition that swaiaj 
can be attained only if theie is peifect 
non-violence— which has not been fulfilled 
hitherto Another limitation is that swaraj 
cannot be attained even in a centurv iin 
less untouchability is removed Thougli 
the rank and file and even most of the 
leading non-co-operators have not been 
earnestly and ceaselessly trying to gne 
eijiiahty of social status' to "those wliom 
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Hindu society has made ‘ untouchable,” 
yet for the information of those who want 
to accord to the<5e classes the same treat- 
ment which is accoided to the ‘‘touchable” 
classes, it is necessary to know definitely 
what disabilities come under “untouchabi- 
lity” in Ml Gandhi’s opinion Will he or 
any of his followeis kindly lefer us to any 
definite and exact pionouncement of his 
on the sub)ect ’ We want simply an enu 
meiation of the disabilities Inins aiticle 
on Conditions of Swaiaj, published in 
Young India, Febiuaiy 23, 1921, Mr 
Gandhi mentions IIindu-Moslem unity, 
setting up Congress organisations in every 
village, introducing the spinning wheel m 
every home, &c , puiifying ourselves by 
avoiding intoxicating drugs, and drinks, 
&c , as some of the other conditions of 
attaining swaraj 

Then there is the divergence of views as 
to what would constitute swaraj Would 
the ptoraise be fulfilled if some individuals 
lealij'cd swaiajya, as Mr Lajpat Rai 
savs he has done ’ Or does the promise 
lefei to swaiaj for the whole nation ’ If 
so, what does swaraj mean ’ Does it 
mean simply the attainment oi recogni- 
tion of the right of the people to determine 
their form of goveinment or is it any 
particulai foim of government that is 
meant 

These uncertainties show that when 
the year has elapsed, it would be possible 
for contioversialists on opposite sides to 
contend with plausibility either that 
swaiaj has been attained oi that it has 
not been attained within the period fixed 
This IS undesirable Such contentions 
would also be unjust to Mi Gandhi, as he 
has never made any unconditional pro- 
mise or prophecy relating to the attain- 
ment of swaraj within a year Our opi- 
nion has throughout been that he ought 
not to have made any such promise oi 
jirophecy at all 

“Breaking New Ground.” 

It has been brought to our notice by 
a gentleman who knows, that our obser- 
vations in the April number, page 554, on 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee’s characterization 
of Mr Piamathanath Banerjee’s paper on 


International Law and Custom m Ancient 
India as “undeniably breaking new 
ground”, have been interpreted in various 
ways which aie unjust and prejudicial to 
Mr Banerjee The interviewer has drawn 
our attention particularly to the fact 
that our mention of the fact of Mr 
Narendianath Law’s thesis having been 
with the ITmversity authoiity concerned 
(oi thirteen months, &c , has been cons- 
tiued to suggest that some mateiials 
foi Ml Baneijee’s papei were deiived 
hom Ml Law’s thesis Referring to the 
passage in the Pieface to Mr Law’s Inter- 
State Relations m Ancient India, Part I, 
where it is stated that “a large portion 
of this volume formed part of the approved 
theses submitted to the Calcutta Universi- 
ty in conformity with the rules regulating 
the Premchand Roychand Scholarship,” 
the intei viewer told us that as the par- 
ticular thesis in question submitted by 
Ml Law did not bear the title which 
his published book does. Sir Ashutosh 
did not know that it contained anything 
on Intel-state Relations in Ancient India , 
and he also stated oi suggested that 
Sii Ashutosh used the words “breaking 
new ground” in the sense that Mr Baner- 
jee’s paper treated of aspects and details 
of the subject not touched upon by pre- 
vious writers Whether the interviewer 
said or suggested all this on his own 
authority or on that of Sii Ashutosh we 
do not know 

We will now say in what sense we de- 
sire our remarks to be understood We 
wish it to be understood that in objec- 
ting to Sir Ashutosh’s observation that 
Mr Banarjee’s paper has undeniably 
broken new ground we mean that Mr 
Banerjee has written on practically the 
same subject on which Mr S V Viswa- 
natha and Mr Narendranath Law had 
aheady wiitten, and that therefore the 
subject was not new ground As we have 
not compared the productions of the three 
writers we should not be understood to 
assert or suggest that the contents of 
Mr Banerjee’s paper are to any extent 
the same as those of the productions ot 
the two previous writers , nor are we in 
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a position to affirm that they are not 
For the same leason, we should not be 
undeistood to assert oi suggest ihat, 
during the peiiod duimg which Mi Law’s 
thesis was with the university authoiity 
concerned ( which was about eleven 
months, not thiiteen, as stated in oui 
April issue), any suireptitious or wtong 
use was made of its contents The inter- 
viewer has said or suggested that Sir 
Ashutosh used the words “bieaking new 
ground” in the sense that All Baneijee’s 
paper has dealt with aspects oi details of 
the subject not at all dwelt upon bj the 
previous wiiteis Not haimg compared 
the three pioductions we cannot sa\ 
whether A-lr Baneijee’s woik has oi has 
not done this 1 here may be some diffi- 
culty in accepting the suggestion that Sii 
Ashutosh used the woids in the aforesaid 
sense For we have been told that he did 
not know that Mr Law’s thesis treated 
in part of Inter-state Relations in Ancient 
India This, if tiue, would plainh 
show that he had not read Mi Law’s 
thesis The Preface to Mr Law’s book 
containing pait of the thesis is dated 
Calcutta, 1919, and on its title page is 
printed 1920 Pi obably therefore it was 
published early in 1920, as it is a small 
book of 99 pages AYe do not know whe- 
ther when Sir Ashutosh praised Mr Banei- 
jee’s papei , Ml Law’s book was already 
before the public, and whether he could, 
therefore, be presumed or expected to read 
it before he delivered the opinion that he 
did In any case, if he made the pro- 
nouncement, in the subsidiary sense sug- 
gested, after carefully comparing the 
productions of all the authois on the 
subject, his opinion would be entitled to 
weight If, on the other hand, he had, 
when he spoke, left unread and uncom- 
paied any published production on the 
subject, his opinion, even it expiessed 
bona £de in ignorance, would not be en- 
titled to weight For an authoritative 
expression of opinion as to whether Mr 
Banei jee’s paper does or does not break 
new' ground w its contents, we must 
depend on some competent scholar who 
has read and compared all previously 
published w'orks on the subject That 


111 the choice ot his subject he has not 
broken new' gioutid, we ha^ie alieady 
said and showui 

Official Statement on the Coolie 
Exodus, &c 

We think it piopei to piiiit below the 
official statement on the exodus of coolies 

On the loth, lOth and 17th May a lai«^e 
iiumbei of coolies who had armed at Chandpiti 
trom the S 3 dhet distiict, ^\ele despatched to 
Goalundo at the evpense ot ceilatn local diaii- 
tabic and othci inuds, aiiaiii'cintiits wcie then 
bein^ made toi the constiiiction of ttnipoian 
sheds tinder the superMbion oi the Oliiei Medical 
Oflicer of the railuav lor the hoiisin^^ of the 
lemainder ot the coolies Meanwhile, on the 
night ot lUth Mac, aftei the tiams had de- 
parted from Chaiidpni laige masets oi coohes 
lushed the gangwajs of the ucening ilal, 
overcame the constable on t’uaid, ind took 
possession of the (roaiuiulo mail steamci 
These coohes weie not in po^'session ot tickets 
E\entualh the steamei cast oii with 'ill coolies 
on board and anchored ui mid stream I he 
coolies weic nevt moining allowed to pioiecd 
to Goalundo without pa 3 mient oi fates \o 
attempt wras made to e\iet them \ftei the 
steamer moved out into the n\ ei the iceeuuu’ 
flat was cleared with clifiiculi} , in the coiuse 
of which the Sub-Divisional Oflieei and Mi 
Alacpherson, a lepreseiitatne of the Indnui 
Tea \ssociation, w'cie assaulted Repeated 
attacks were made b} the coohes on the iku 
during the night and the\ continued to oeenp\ 
the station yard and premises It is not the 
case that coohes were pushed into tin rnei 
or drowmed as has been alleged 

On the tollowun^ evening, 20th Mav, the 
Assam and Chittagong mail tiains wcie able 
to proceed after consulei ible tlekiv but the 
coohes, having hnislied then suppei, t(»ok 
possession of the station premises, aiiil occupied 
the platforms and waiting sheds 

The station precincts being ma \eiv insani- 
tary condition and cholei a having biokeii out 
among the lailwav siait and ectending to the 
town, while a feciiiieuce of the pievious night’s 
disturbances could not be entei lamed it was 
decided to move the coohes to tin football 
held to the north ot the Vssain ikmgal Kailw iv 
station on which it was pioposed to house 
them V small ioice oi the militaiv police 
armed with rifles with bavoncts tniiixed was 
utilised 111 clearing the station compound as 
the coohes absolutely leiitsed to leave The 
crowd numbeied horn 2,5i)0 to i»,OUO laboiireis 
and after some lesistancc moved oii to the 
ground allotted This eviction was e heeled at 
a cost of 30 minor casualties The local civ il 
medical officei has seen all the eases and lias 
reported that no miunes are oi a seiious 



cliaracicr During the night the coolies left the 
football field and dispersed into the town 

The Deputy Director of Public tlealth, Dr 
G L Batra, deputed by Government to deal 
with any epidemic outbieak, has made suitable 
arrangements for the reception of destitute 
cases, while the Railway Hospital is being 
used for the treatment of cholera cases and 
twelve large huts are being constructed to 
provide a&itional accommodation Cases of 
ordinal y disease are being dealt with at the 
Municipal hospital 

On the merits of the diherences between 
employers and employed on the Sylhet tea 
gardens the Government of Bengal have no 
authoritative information and can e\press no 
opinion, but the responsibility for the most 
regrettable situation wdiich has arisen at 
Cliandpur IS not theiis and they do not accept 
responsibility' for removing thence at public 
expense the coolies who have congregated 
there Government are not interfering in any 
way with the passage of those in possession 
of the necessary tickets and have instructed 
their local officers to give all necessary assis- 
tance in matters of medical aid, sanitation 
and tempoiary housing and the relief of destitu- 
tion So far their offers have met wuth scant 
lesponse 

This statement differs in mateiial 
1 aspects fiom what v>r Andrews and 
other reliable spokesmen of the people 
have said The discrepancies aie so patent 
that they need not be pointed out in detail 
In addition to what we have punted on 
previous pages, we give below fresh 
mateiial foi comparison Intel view^ed 
at Ka]ban on May 25, Mi Andiews 
said — 

Cliandpur people w^re veiy indignant and 
natural!} enough The Guildias committed 
unnecessary violence He saw severe wounds 
on live persons He said, at present the Chand- 
pur people wrere highly indignant on two points, 
namely, oppiession by the Gurkhas and Govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow concessions for coolies 
in the railway and steamei He said be fully 
agreed with the Chandpur people in their 
indignation on the two points According to 
Air Andrew^s there w as no necessity to treat 
the coolies like that as they were absolutely 
peaceful lie thought, instead of directing the 
Gurkhas the local leaders could have been asked 
to remove the coolies 

"When asked about the reason of the coolies’ 
abandoning the gardens, Mr Andrews said 

asked them individually why they left 
wdiere\erl met them They always said that 
they were getting wretched wages They 
constantly mentioned that they were getting 
six: pice a day I don’t know" how far this is 


tiiie, but I feel positively ccitain that the misery 
which I have seen was not due to a few days’ 
hardship on the march-down It pointed to a 
long period of underfeeding and insufficient diet 
All the labourers whom I saw were absolutely 
destitute and the great majority showed signs 
of privation I cannot believe that prosperous 
labourers could become half-starved and desti- 
tute and utterly miserable in a few days march ” 
He said he saw definite marks of violence, 
probably with a cane, on the back of a cooly at 
Goalunclo and they had made marks which 
were quite apparent The coolie said that he 
was caned by the sahib m thegaiden According 
to Air Andiews, the coolies were perfectly 
peaceful and absolutely submissive 

The “own correspondent’^ of the Amrita 
Bazar Patnka wiote from Chandpui on 
May 23, that Mi S K Smha and Mr 
Maepherson weic seen “even themselves 
pushing back the coolies Mr Maedherson, 
it IS leported went so far as to kick some 
of them overboard ” Regarding the assault 
by the Gurkhas, this correspondent writes . 

Aftei the last tram left the station at about 
10-30 p m , aU the outsiders and the towns- 
people who were strolling there and the rail- 
way staff who had no night duty were asked to 
clear off, which most of them did Then followed 
an incident which m brutality and cruelty 
may" only be eclipsed by the lallmwalla Bagh 
tragedy Mr K C De, the Commissioner, with 
his lieutenants the Hon’ble Susil K Smha, 
S D 0 and otheis, is said to have ordeied the 
Goorklias to belabour tbe coolies and to drive 
them away from the station yard Then what 
followed can better be imagined than described 
The Gurkhas, who are naturally barbarous 
and cruel, fell upon the innocent and sleeping 
cooly men, women and children, and began to 
beat them withjj the butt-ends of their guns, 
most mercilessly and inhumanly The heart- 
1 ending sound of cries and wailing rose in 
the air which startled the people who reside 
close by tbe lailway station A confusion 
arose in which the father left his children, the 
mothei her young ones, not to speak of their 
belongings, and ran away at random to save 
their lives The sight was a pitiable one but 
the Commissioner and his party were witness- 
ing it apparently unmoved, and far from stop- 
ping the Goorkhas from their inhuman action, 
they were rather encouraging them The coolies 
were chased by Goorkhas when they were flying 
away and did not escape beating There were 
blind men, and women in advanced stage of 
pregnancy among the coolies, not to speak of 
the sick and fed ones 

One cooly woman of about 60 years of age 
had on her head cuts, and her left arm broken 
and blood was streaming profusely A girl of 
about S years had a severe wound a little 
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below hei right eye which iiariowly escaped 
There weie seen similar mjuiies on the persons 
of many coolies The coolies were all brought 
in the town at that dead hour of the night 
and weie located in different places Ne\t 
morning organisation was made to give speedy 
medical aid to the w^oundedandit was ascertain- 
ed that about 100 coolies were wounded by 
the Goorhhas, some children were reported to 
have been missing Till then the local public 
have been attending upon the coolies and 
giving all possible assistance to them The 
Commissioner, wdio must ba^e known about 
the snftenngs of the coolies, did not make ain 
arrangement to give medical lelief to them, 
nor did he once come to see then condition 
with his own es 

A Eenaissance m China 

There is going on in China today, rites 
Mr Glenn Frank in the Cenfujy^ a niove- 
nlent that may finally produce moie profound 
social and political effects than any or all of 
the strictly social and political movements 
that now figuie m the despatches from that 
ancient land It is called the Renaissance 
Movement 

It IS an assault upon the archaic style of literar} 
writing in China This must not be confused with the 
Phonetic Script hlovcment, which ib a movement to 
introduce a Chinese alphabet The Renaissance 
Movement represents an attempt to substitute a 
simple conversational style of writing fur the archaic 
style of literary writing 

It means the creation of a usable and eitecti\e 
medium tor the propaganda ot modern ideas among 
the Chinese people It means in time a great increase 
m the Chinese reading public It means a marked 
increase in the number and circulation of periodicals 
m China The mere mechanical simplification of 
writing would do this, but add the almost missionary 
zeal that seems to attend this Renaissance Movement, 
and these results seem assured Much that has hither- 
to been a sealed book to the many m China will 
become readable and understandable when translated 
into a simple conversational style of writing 

As regards the actual achievements of the 
movement, Mr Glenn Frank says — 

\\ itness a few of the results of this adventure 
Three years ago, I am reliably informed, there was 
only one journal in China and it w^as struggling along 
in a difficult attempt to gam an interested clientele 
Today there are nearly two hundred periodicals pub- 
lished in various parts of China under various auspices 
for various purposes, and they are all written m the 
conversational style of Chinese for which the leaders 
ot the Renaissance Movement are battling These 
two hundred journals, with virtual unanimity ^''stand for 
democratic ideals There is a refreshing fearlessness 
m their expression of views in their tradition-ridden 
lind 

ii^ore, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Bernard Shaw, H G 
■\\ His, Osnr ilde, md others ma\ now be read m 


Chinese It is not uncommon to see in one number of 
one of these modern Chinese mnoa/ines nn entire pl.i\ 
of Ibsen or Maupassant translated into an easy con 
\ersational Chinese 

These Renaissance leaders are inviting creative 
minds to lecture in China John Dewe is enthusiasti- 
cally received, and the national university of Peking 
confers upon him an honorary degree Bertrand 
Russel is asked to speak, and Henri Bergson is invited 
to their platforms 

If any of our educated countr)men be in 
touch with an) active workers of this Chinese 
movement, thev ought to try to make the 
leaders of Indian thought known in China 
and the leaders ot Chinese thought known 
in India Neither India nor ( hina should 
he content to be under the intluence ot 
Western thmkeis alone Though llengali 
liteiary diction has been simplihed to a great 
extent, and this is perhaps true of the olh'Ei 
veinaculais, too, most writers still hght shy 
of a conversational style The experience 
of China may be of some help to us in our 
choice of styles But it is necessarv to have 
a more detailed knowledge of the ( hinese 
movement 

Calcutta University Aifairs 

There has been some contiovers) in the 
papers about the non-re-appointment of a 
professor of the Calcutta University Law 
College What is admitted is that this 
gentleman was a professor of that College in 
the previous session, that the appointments of 
many, if not of all, professors of that college 
are for a year only, and renewable for a fresh 
term, and this particular professor took part 
m an agitation or movement against some 
recent innovations in the High Couit This 
professor is an experienced man, and, there- 
foie, surprise has been expressed at his not 
being re-appointed Owingto the expected oi 
actual decrease in the number oi law- 
students, it is said that some reduction has 
been made in the staff Vgain, it is wonder- 
ed w'hy this step has involved the non-re- 
appointment of this particular professor, who, 
it IS said, had made himself obnoxious bv 
the part that he took m the agitation Is it 
a mere conicidence that such a person 
has been affected It was suggested that 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee was responsible tor 
all this The obvious repl} came that he 
did not at all vote in the matter But the 
rejoinder has been made that owing to the 
slav'e mentality produced under his piedomi- 
nant influence, otheis intelligently anticipated 
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liib wishes, and that, Iheretore, it he be not 
responsible for this particular affair, he is 
responsible foi a greater evil, , the slave 
mentality which produces many evils like 
the one under discussion The Bengali pio- 
verb, “I catch fish but do not touch the 
water,” may have originated from affairs 
like this 

But apart from details, a broad principle 
IS involved Security of tenure of office is 
one of the conditions of tutorial efficiency If 
we remember aright, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission Report has some remarks 
on the subject Will the University tolerate 
annual appointments in any of its affiliated 
institutions ? We trow not Why then does 
it follow a different principle in its own case ? 
It has been suggested that the practice of an- 
nually terminable appointments is due, 
among other causes, to a desire to keep the 
professors on good behavior, which means 
that they must remain in the good books 
of the boss 

There has been another controversy, on 
the subject of the Senate sanctioning some 
appointments made by the Post-graduate de- 
partment Mr Charu Chandra Biswas, a 
quondam lieutenant and favourite of the boss, 
has raised the objection that as the budget 
for the next session was not ready and that as 
the men who could tell the Fellows all about 
the accounts of the University had not report- 
ed or supplied the requisite information or 
have not been asked to do the same (we for- 
get which), it would not be proper, prudent, 
regular, things of that sort to sanction the ap- 
pointments We think the objection valid 
Either in the Pradasi or in this Review or in 
both, we have commented before upon the 
farcical character of the presentation of the 
Calcutta University Budget, as it takes place 
weeks and months after the commencement 
of the session to which it relates , so that 
the Senate is asked to sanction appointments 
and expenditure already made and incurred ' 

Sir Ashutosh’s leply to his former 
favorite’s objection was in effect equivalent 
to “After me the deluge”, and does not 
deserve to be discussed It is demonstrably 
true that the finances of the University 
urgently require looking into, and the soonest 
it IS done the best 

Vocational Education. 

That the Calcutta University has thought 
of vocational education at last, is a matter 


for satisfaction The Vice-Chancellor need 
not have pitched into the non-co operators 
and said that he had in his mind the idea of 
vocational education before many of them 
were born Probably , but by a little “re- 
seaich”, institutions may be found in the 
country which had begun to give vocational 
education before he was born But that is 
neither here nor there The claim to have 
been first in the field in everything is after 
all a piece of childish vanity, in favor of 
which the only thing that can be said is that 
it proves that the claimant being a child in 
this respect is capable of growth like other 
children The public cannot be cognisant of 
what a man kad been thinking of in the 
secrecy of his soul at any time The publish- 
ed and known facts are that others had 
spoken, written, resolved {e g , the teachers’ 
conference at Gaibandha), and acted g^ 
the National Council of Education and some 
other institutions since the Bengal Partition 
days and during the present non-co operation 
agitation ), before the University boss made 
any move It is useless to say that he has 
launched his scheme now because the people 
have now come to their senses, But that 
awakening began and bore some fruit, too, 
more than a decade ago, and it was not the 
boss but others to whom credit must be 
given for this awakening But enough of 
the personal aspects of the question We 
shall be glad if the University vocational 
education conference bears fruit, and if its 
origin cannot be traced in part to the 
megalomaniac monopolist’s desire to have 
his all-pervading finger in every educa- 
tional pie 

As for the lesolutions passed in the con- 
ference, they have the appearance of the 
“made-to-order” variety Moreover, they do 
not seem to point to any organically develop- 
ed scheme , what they point to is patch-work 
Over-burdening the Matriculation curricula 
with more compulsory or optional courses 
will not do From the pumary stage habits 
of mind and body must be created in girls 
and boys by proper training so that they 
may become practical in mind and body, and 
there should be coi relation and co-ordination 
( with no overlapping oi gaps ) between all 
stages of education To mature such a 
scheme would presuppose and require the 
co-operation of the education department, 
the university and all non-official educational 
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agencies, which would involve prolonged deli- 
beration Huny to foiestall others and be 
first in the field shuts out such deliberation 

A scheme on paper, though not entirel} 
Useless, depends for its utility on the suffi 
ciency and efficiency of the teaching and the 
inspecting starts and an adequate equipment 
as regards implements, apparatus, land, cS^c 
The University cannot provide all or any ot 
these It should, therefore, seek and obtain 
the help and co-opeiation of the Education 
Department, of all non-official educational 
agencies, and of the public in general 

TEe System of Democratic 
Government 

Alive as Loid Bryce is to some \er) seri- 
ous defects in the present woiking ot the de- 
mocratic system of government, he says in 
his Modein Democi tuies 

“Nevertheless it has, taken all in all gncn 
better practical results than either the Rule of 
One Man oi the Rule of a Class, fot it lias at 
least extinguished mail} of the evils b\ which 
they weie defaced ’’ 

Two Resolutions of the Panjab 
Provincial Conference. 

I he fourth lesolution passed at the leceni 
session of the Panjab UroMncial C onfeience 
demonstrates the change in the mental atti- 
tude of the public or at least ot a consideiable 
section of the public to^\ard^ Government 
We quote it below fiom the Bcn^aht 

That this Conleicuce views with eonteaipi 
and regauls as an insult the annotiiieemcni oi 
the Government that greatci peeimury com- 
pensation IS to be paid to the relatives of the 
Victims of the official massaeie m Amritsar and 
exhorts these relatives to refuse to receive oi 
even touch this blood money and assmes these 
unfortunate sufferers that there is money m 
hand in the Punjab Relief Fund sufficient to 
meet their needs 

Dissatisfaction, protest, alarm, indigna- 
tion, &c , were the old familiar notes , con- 
tempt is a new arrival 

In another resolution the Panjab Confer- 
ence accuses Government of “practically 
encouraging raids by the transboider tubes ’ 
The suspicion has sometimes been expressed 
that Government do not crush the numeri- 
cally small tiansborder tribes, once tor all, 
because it is necessary to give “the army in 
India piactical tiaining in and expenem e 
of war and tlieretore a big tiaining ground 
Is necessai} Out it has been left for the 
f\an]ab Cnnftience to luirl a yravtr indict- 


ment Publicists would like to know the 
facts on which it is based 

Mount Everest Expedition 

The Indian Social Rt/'oimci asks and 
suggests 

Is tlieie any reason why the expedition 
piO]ected to climb Mount Bveiest should not 
have an Indian representative on it ^ We aie 
sure that there are Indians w ho will be glad 
to be associated with it, and that they can 
help the expedition m several ways There 
are ancient Hindu shrines at Badnnath and 
kailas to which adventiuous pilgrims have 
journeyed for cental les from all paits of India 
at immense nsk The Govenimcnt of India 
ought to insist on an Indian being taken on 
the expedition before it is finally accepted 

The names of Tibetan and Himalayan 
exploreis like Sarat Chandra Das, Kishen 
Singh, Nayan Singh, kc , ma} also be men- 
tioned m this connection 

In the “ \ssociated Piess” description of 
the arrangements made for the expedition, 
we find the follownng — 

The Transpoit Column consists of a hundicd 
mules supplied bv the Government of India 
especialh selected for work in high altitudes 
and iheieaic iO “sherpa“ beaiers whose homes 
ate on the southein and souih-castoin slopes of 
Mount Eveiest and who, as it, will known, aic 
the dieencst and most uliabk bcaais m the 
Ilimalavas 

The fiuiopeans and then luggage will 
thus be Gained on the backs of mules anti the 
bhoiildeis of Indian beaieis , af tlic worst 
they will hav e to drag their t)wn bodies up 
the slopes I liey are also moie adequately 
dressed and in possession of hettei food- 
sturts I he Indians, on the oihei hand, are 
worse dressed and worse fed and will liave to 
carry loads, animate and inanimate Hence, 
they are not inferior to the Ivuropean expedi- 
tionists in physical strength and endmance 
\\ hat they are lacking in is “scope of mind ’’ 
It would not be impossible to lincl Indians 
possessed of this “scope of mmd ’ m addition 
to sulhcient physical strength and endurance 

Mr. Gandhi’s Interview with 
the Viceroy. 

Ihere is nothing wrong in a leader of the 
people and the \ iceroy meeting each other 
and exchanging views But we confess we 
have not liked the mannti in vihich (lie niter- 
viev' ha5 been brought about or lia*^ come to 
pass Why could not tlie \ icero} write 
( through his Private becieUrc ) dnect to Mr. 
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Gandhi asking him courteously to see him ^ 
Why was a middle man requiixd,andwhy was 
it necessary for Mr Gandhi to seek an inter- 
view with the Viceroy, which was granted ^ 
All this reads very grand and “dignified’^ on 
the part of the White Great Mughal But we 
cannot help saying that Mr Gandhi has been 
made to look rather small in comparison In 
our opinion, Mr Gandhi is a far greater man 
as a private individual than Lord Reading as 
a private individual As regards position, 
the position of the greatest tribune of his 
people IS unquestionably higher than that of 
the highest paid servant and representative of 
the Crown Mr Gandhi, the saint, may 
cofisidei himself the humblest of men^ the 
lowliest servant of everybody, not consider- 
ing it beneath his dignity to seek to see any- 
body But Ml Gandhi, the greatest political 
leader of his countrymen, who had set at 
naught the satanic bureaucratic Government, 
and had raised their sense of national self- 
respect to the highest pitch, had no right to 
act m any way which was calculated to 
produce a secret sense of humiliation and 
wounded national self-respect in minds of us 
his countrymen We may be wrong, but we 
have thought it proper to speak out 

Some Recent Views of Mrs. Sarojmi 
Naidu. 

A iepiesentati\e of the Independent 
recently asked Mrs Saropni Naidu 

“In youi opinion, is it coned to say that 
the NomCo-operation movement encourages 
the separative elements and is theiefore vicious 
as blocking the way to tmiveisal concord 

She answ-ered 

“Before I reached India, I mj^self had gieat 
misgivings But as soon as I set my foot on the 
shores of India, I realised the truth of the Non- 
Co-opeiation movement While there are, I 
confess, great differences, cleavage is not so 
deep as one would imagine Certainly, the 
movement has widened the differences amongst 
some of us, but it has not and I believe it will 
not produce bitterness It has done one lemark- 
able good This movement has united people 
of all classes into a common whole The Kisan 
with his plough now stands face to face with 
the thinker and the landlord Surely, no greater 
result on such a permanent basis could be 
achieved b} any movement As to differences, 
we simply cannot help it Take any new 
movement and it brings with it sometimes 
differences, at other times serious factions, but 
all these disappear very soon ” 


Asked further 

*‘And so, you think tins movement has done 
us some good 

“You are quite right, I must also tell you 
that while 1 appieciate the principles of the 
movement, I have never liked its name It is 
jarring to a poet^s eais I call it Swarajjra move- 
ment Non-Co-operation is only a temporary 
measure Swaraj—realisation of one’s self— is 
permanent ” 

Directly I put my fifth question “In your 
opinion, how far is a giving up or suspension 
of higher studies by boys and girls m pursuance 
of the Non-Co-opeiation Movement justifiable 
“I think,” said Saiojmi Devi, “that where boys 
have left their studies by conviction it is produc- 
tive of good results, lor, it is meant for self- 
purification, and selt-punfication is a necessary 
condition to Yoga But I do not support, I 
must say I positively oppose, suspension of 
studies by boys who resort to Non-Co-opera- 
tion out of selfish motives oi out of fear for 
then neighbours It is absolutely demoraliz- 
ing m that case The same thing applies to 
lawyers as well If action is based upon 
conviction, it has my entire support ” 

“The present tendency in India seems to 
be to turn away fiom the English language 
In your opinion, is it a healthy mo\ement 
I asked 

“Aon aic mistaken,” she asserted “I think 
the tendency is to concciitiate moie on the 
Indian vernacular That is a step m the right 
direction But if you aie going to give up 
English as a step in political boycott, I should 
think you are treacherous to your own religion 
Do you know why the Hindu civilization is 
permanent and unshakable ’ Because it is 
elastic It permitted assimilation of foieign 
culture It was wide enough to pi o vide foi 
dissemination That is why your civilization 
IS everlasting By nature, by temperament, I 
am cosmopolitan Because I am cosmopolitan, 
I think I am a true Hindu Do not, for good- 
ness’ sake, boycott language, boycott culture 
After all, English is one of the most beautiful 
languages and oui National culture must be 
broad enough to admit of English language and 
English culture Do not mistake me, I am one 
with those who demand greater concentration 
on the vernaculars than on a foreign language* 
In this view I support the new move* Foi it is 
calculated, and rightly too, to crush the intellect 
tual snobbishness that existed, why, that even 
now exists, amongst our English-educated 
countrymen ” 

“Finally, what is your message to Young 
India I said* 

“My Message and she gave it “Here it is * 

‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 

powci— ’ 
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These are the ihice essential conditions 
ot sell-realisailou and self-ieahsation is the 
Swara] Yoga ’ 

British and Gurkha “Heroism”. 

We may tremble in terror whenever 
Britishers, or their servants under then 
orders, shoot dowm or assault unarmed men, 
women and children, but owing to the co-e\- 
istence of contraries in human nature vve 
have also utter contempt for such cowardice, 
miscalled heroism Similarly, if there be any 
educated Gurkha readers of newspapers, we 
tell them for the information of their fellow - 
tribesmen that, when Gurkha mercenaries 
assault unarmed and famished men, women 
and children who have done them no harm 
and do not intend to, while we may quake in 
fear of their savagery, vve have unmitigated 
contempt also for their cow^ardice 

A.t the same time it is certain that a crowd 
of sturdy PathSn coolies would not have been 
handled as the staivelings at thandpur 
have been 

Therefore, Be Strong in Mind aiuf Body 

Addenda and Corrigenda > e the 
Coolie Exodus. 

An Associated Press message, dated 
Darjeeling, May 36 States — 

Mr \ndre\vs states aiitlioi itativcly that he 
saw no wounds made by bayonets among the 
miuied labourers, who were driven out ot the 
Chandpur railway station by the Gurkhas on 
the night of May 18th He finds that the official 
information given to him bj the authorities at 
Chandpur, that the Railway and Steamship 
concessions were disallowed by the Bengal 
Government was incorrect The Government 


would not hindei such concessions being made 
but would onlv pievent laige numbcis tiavel- 
ling without a ticket as actuailv happened at 
the beginning ot the exodus 

Referring to the official statement that the 
coolies assaulted Mr S K binha and Mr 
Maepherson, the Indian Daily Ntiv^ 
observes — 

11 the coohes lealb committed the assault 
then conduct was highly reprehensible But 
Ml Andrews, writing to" the “Servant,” says 
that “the Magistrate had been s/ig/jt/i hint in 
tiding to stop the labomers troni boarding the 
steamer ” 'lechnically it mav be an assault but 
in reality it is brushing against anybody— inclu- 
ding the “Magister Sahib”— in their anxiety to 
board the steamer which w'ould take them 
homeward An assault ot this description 
hardly calls toi punitive measures [t t , the 
employment ot Gurkhas ] ot the soit adopted on 
the night of the 20th instant 

We have heard from a very reliable source 
that Mr K C De ougmally imported the 
(rurkhas to intimidate “the )oung men,” as 
he has imaginary appiehensions of personal 
violence Of course, aftervvaids they came 
very handy for the cowaidly assault 

We learn from the same source that Mr 
S K Sinha, s. i) 0 of Chandpui, was at first 
very helpful to the coolies, repatriating manj 
of them, and lunning considerable pecmiiary 
risk 

Omissions Supplied 

We are soiry, the portrait ot Kema! 
Pasha and the cartoon named “bold Per 
Force I cum boul I'orce” were not published 
in our last issue thiough inadvertence They 
are published in the present number 


1'i’i'ti.J 'll n’ii!)Iit.licc! In \ C Saikai at the Binhnio Mission 1*1 ess, 
-’il Loliiwalhs '^ticcf takutla 




